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DEDICATION. 


TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
Mv  DBAm  Sift, 

FvuRT  libeTBl  motiye  that  can  actuate  an 
Author  in  the  de^caticm  of  his  labours,  con- 
curs in  directing  me  to  you,  aa  the  person 
to  whom  the  fblJoiriiig  Work  should  be  in- 
scnbed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the 
dlninguished  merit  of  a  contemporary,  mix- 
ed with  a  certain  decree  of  vanity  not  alto- 
gether inexcusable,  in  appearing  fiilly  sen- 
sible of  it,  where  can  I  nnd  one,  in  compli- 
menting whom  I  can  with  more  general  ap- 
probation gratify  those  feelings?  Your 
excellence  not  onl^  in  the  Art  over  which 
Tou  have  long  presided  with  unrivalled  fiune, 
l>ut  aUo  in  rhilosophy  and  el^ant  Litera- 
lure,  is  well  known  to  the  present,  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  luture  ages. 
Your  equal  and  pladd  temper,  your  varfety 
of  conversation,  your  true  politeness,  by 
which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private  society, 
and  that  enlarged  hospitality  which  has  long 
made  your  house  a  common  centre  of  union 
for  the  i^reat,  the  accomplished,  the  learned, 
and  the  ingenious ;  all  these  qualities  I  can, 
in  perfect  confidence  of  not  being  accused  of 
/lattery,  ascribe  to  you. 

If  a  man  may  inaidire  an  honest  pride,  in 
having  it  known  to  the  world,  that  he  has 
been  tnought  worthy  of  particular  attention 
by  a  ^jcnon  of  the  nni  eminence  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  whose  company  has  been 
universally  courted,  I  am  Justified  in  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  a  Dedi- 
cation,  when  I  mention  that  there  has  been 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  between 

U5. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
fiivours  received,  1  have  this  opportunity, 
my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you 
for  the  many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to 
your  kindness,— for  the  cordiality  with 
which  you  have  at  all  times  been  pleased  to 
welcome  me, — for  the  number  of  valuable 
acquaintance  to  whom  you  have  introduced 
»ne, — for  the  nootet  caerueque  De4m,  which  I 
have  eigoyed  under  your  roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who 
ia  mafter  of  the  tutqect  of  it,  and  whose  ap- 


probation, therefore,  must  insure  it  credit 
and  success,  the  Ljfe  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  who  was  the  intimate  and 
beloved  friend  of  that  great  man  ;  the  friend 
whom  he  declared  to  be  ^*  the  most  invul- 
nerable man  he  knew ;  whom,  if  he  should 
auarrel  with  him,  he  should  find  the  most 
ilficulty  how  to  abuse.**  You,  mv  dear 
Sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him  well :  you 
venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet,  lumi- 
nous as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  ]ierceiv- 
ed  all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the  grand 
composition  ;  all  the  little  peculiarities  and 
slight  blemishes  which  marKcd  the  literary 
Colossus.  Your  very  warm  commendation 
of  the  specimen  whicn  I  gave  in  my  '^  Jour- 
nal of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,**  of  my  being 
able  to  preserve  his  conversation  in  an  au- 
thentic and  lively  manner,  which  opinion 
the  Public  has  confirmed,  was  the  b^t  en- 
couragement for  me  to  persevere  in  my  pur- 
pose of  producing  the  wnole  of  my  stores. 

In  one  respect,  this  Work,  will,  in  some 
passages,  be  difterent  from  the  former.  In 
my  ^  Tour,**  1  was  almost  unboundedly 
open  in  my  communications,  and  from  my 
eagerness  to  display  the  wonderfiil  fertility 
and  readiness  ot  Johnson's  wit,  freely  shew- 
ed to  the  world  its  dexterity,  eveii  when  I 
was  myself  the  object  of  it  I  trusted  that 
I  should  be  liberally  understood,  as  know- 
ing very  well  what  I  was  about,  and  by  no 
means  as  simply  unconscious  of  the  pointed 
efiects  of  the  satire.  1  own,  indeed,  that  I 
was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose  that  the  te- 
nour  of  tne  rest  of  the  book  would  sufiicient- 
Iv  guard  me  against  such  a  strange  imputa- 
tion. But  it  seems  1  judged  too  well  of  the 
world ;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe 
it,  I  h:ive  been  undoubtedly  informed,  that 
many  persons,  especially  in'distant  quarters, 
not  penetrating  enough'  into  John8on*s  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  understand  bis  mode  of  treat- 
ing his  friends,  have  arraigned  my  judge- 
ment, instead  of  seeing  that  I  was  sensible 
of  all  that  they  could  observe. 

It  is  related  of  thejpreat  Dr.  Clarke,  thot 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he  was  un- 
bending himself  with  a  fbw  fiicaids  in  the 
most  playful  and  froUckiome  manner,  h« 
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observed  Beau  Nash  approaching;  upon 
which  he  suddenly  stopped  ; — "  My  boys, 
Tsaid  he,)  let  us  be  grave :  here  comes  a 
fool "  The  world,  my  friend,  I  have  found 
to  l>e  a  ffreat  fool,  as  to  tliat  particular  on 
which  it  has  become  necessary  to  8i>eak  verv 
plainly.  I  have,  therefore, 'in  this  Work 
been  more  reserved  ;  and  though  I  tell  no- 
thinff  but  the  truth,  I  have  still  kcul  in  my 
mind  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  always  to 


be  exposed.  This,  however,  I  have  manage*! 
so  as  to  occasion  no  diminution  of  the  plea- 
sure which  my  book  should  afford  ;  though 
malignity  may  sometimes  be  disappointed 
of  its  gratifications. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  friend. 

And  laithful  humble  servant, 

JaHES   fioSWELL. 
Londoo,  April  SO,  1791. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  TllE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  world  a  Work 
which  I  have  long  promised,  and  of  which, 
1  am  afraid,  too  hign  expectations  have  been 
raised.  The  delay  of  its  publication  must 
be  imputed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  which  has  been  shewn  by 
diitinguished  persons  in  all  quarters  to  sup. 
ply  nie  with  additional  information  concern- 
ing its  illustrious  subject ;  resembling  in 
this  the  grateful  tribes  of  ancient  nations,  of 
which  every  individual  was  eager  to  throw 
a  stone  upon  the  ^ave  of  a  departed  Hero, 
and  thus  to  share  m  the  pious  office  of  erect- 
ing an  honourable  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with 
which  I  have  collected  and  arranged   the 
materials  of  which  these  volumes  are  com- 
posed, will  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 
who  read  them  with  careless  facility.    The 
stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  assiduity  by 
which  so  many  conversations  werepreserveo, 
I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time,  contem- 
plate with  wonder ;  and  I  must  be  allowed 
to  suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the  Work  in 
other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  Innumerable 
detached  particulars,  all  which,  even  the 
most  minute,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  as- 
certain with  a  scrupulous  authenticity,  has 
occasioned  a  degree  of  trouble  far  beyond 
tlut  of  any  other  species   of  composition. 
Were  I  to  detail  the  books  which  I  have 
consulted,  and  the  inquiries  which  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  by  various  chan- 
nels, I  should  probably  be  thought  ridicu- 
lously ostentatious.    Let  me  only  observe, 
as  a  specimen  of  mv  trouble,  that  I  have 
someomes  been  obliged  to  run  half  over 
London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly ; 
which,  when  1  had  accomplished,  I  well 
knew  would  obtain  me  no  praise,  though  a 
failure  would  have  been  to  my  discredit. 
And  after  all.  iierhaps,  hard  as  it  may  be,  1 
lihaU  not  \»e  surprised  if  omissions  or  mis- 
takes be  liointed  out  with  invidious  severity. 
i  have  also  been  extremely  careful  as  to  the 
exactness  of  my  quotations ;  holding  that 
there  is  a  respect  due  to  the  public,  which 
should  oblige  every  Author  to  attend  to  this, 
and  never  to  presume  to  introduce  them 


with,— "I  think  I  have  read;"— or  "If I 
reniember  right  ;'*  when  the  originals  may 
be  examineoT 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  wannest  thanks 
to  those  who  have  been  pleased  to  favour 
me  with  communications  and  advice  in  the 
conduct  of  my  Work.  But  1  cannot  suffi- 
ciently acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Maloke,  who  was  so  good  as  to 
allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the  whole 
of  my  manuscript,  and  make  such  remarks 
as  were  greatl3r  for  the  advantage  of  the 
W^ork  ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  men- 
tion, that  upon  many  occasions  I  differed 
from  hiin,  and  followed  my  own  judgement. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed  through 
the  press ;  but  after  having  completed  his 
very  laborious  and  admirable  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  for  which  he  generously  would 
accept  of  no  other  reward  but  that  fame 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained,  he  ful- 
filled his  promise  of  a  long  wishcd-for  visit 
to  his  relations  in  Ireland ;  from  whence  his 
safe  return  Jinibis  AUicit  is  desired  by  his 
friends  here,  with  all  the  classical  ardour  of 
Sic  te  Dica  potent  C^ftri ;  for  there  is  no 
man  in  whom  more  elegant  and  worthy  qua- 
lities are  united ;  and  whose  society,  there- 
fore, is  more  valued  by  those  who  know  him. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  think,  that  while 
I  was  carrying  on  this  Work,  several  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  most  in- 
teresting have  died.  Such  melancholy  dis- 
appointments we  know  to  be  incident  to  hu- 
manity ;  but  we  do  not  feel  them  the  less. 
Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend 
TnoMAS  Wabton^  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Wartok,  amidst  his  variety 
of  genius  and  learning,  was  an  excellent  Ri- 
ographer.  His  contributions  to  my  Col- 
lection are  highly  estimable ;  and  as  he  had 
a  true  relish  of  my  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,*' 
I  trust  I  should  now  have  been  gratified 
with  a  larger  share  of  his  kind  approbation. 
Dr.  Adams,  eminent  as  the  head  of  a  Col- 
lege, as  a  writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable  man, 
I  had  known  JoiixsoN  from  his  early  years, 
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and  was  his  fiiend  through  life.    What  rea- 
son I  had  t(i  ho|)e  for  tne  countenance  of 
that   venerable  Gentleman  to  this  AVork, 
vill  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me  upon 
1  former  occa^iion  from  Oxford,  November 
I",  1785  • — "  Dear  Sir,  I  hazard  this  letter, 
not  knowing  where  it  will  find  vou,  to  thank 
vou  for  vour  very  agreeable  '  'Tour,'  which 
*1  found  bere  on  my  return  from  the  coun- 
try,  and  in  which'  you  have  depicted  our 
fritnd  so  perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  every  at. 
citiide,   every  scene  and  situation,  that  I 
have  thought  myself  in  the  company,  and  of 
the  party  almost  throughout.     It  has  given 
very  general  satisfaction;  and  those  who 
have  found  most  fault  with  a  passage  here 
and  there,  have  agreed  that  they  could  not 
help  going  through,  and  being  entertained 
witn  the  whole.    I  wish,  indeed,  some  few 
fi^Toss  expressions  had  been  sotlened,  and  a 
lew  of  our  hero'x  A>ibles  had   hecu  a  little 
more  shaded;  but  it  is  useful  to  see  the 
weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds;    and 
you  have  given  us  Dr.  Johnson's  authority, 
that  in  history  all  ought  to  be  told.** 

Such  a  sanction  to  niy  faculty  of  giving  a 
just  representation  of  l5r.  Johnson  I  could 
not  conceaL  Nor  will  I  suppress  my  satis- 
Curtion  in  the  consciousness,  that,  by  record- 
ing so  considerable  a  )K)rtion  of  the  wisdom 
and  wit  of  ^*  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"*  1  have  largely  provi- 
ded for  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  mankind. 
Loodoa,  April  80, 1791. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION. 

That  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a 
Work  which  had  employed  much  of  my 
time  and  labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal : 
but  whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time  enter- 
tained, have  been  entirely  removed  bv  the 
very  £iFourable  reception  with  which  it  has 
been  honoured.    That  reception  has  exci- 
ted my  best  exertions  to  render  my  Book 
more  perfect ;  and  in  this  endeavour  I  have 
\vsd  the  assistance  not  only  of  some  of  my 
particular  friends,  but  of  manv  other  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  by  whicli  I  have  l>een 
eDAblea  to  rectify  (wme  mistakes,  an<l  to 
enrich  the  Work  with  many  valuable  addi- 
tions.    These  1  have  ordered  to  be  ])riiited 
•eparately  in  quarto,  for  the  accommodation 
of^the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition.     May 
I  be  permitted  to  say  that  (he  tvpography 
of  both  editions  does  honour  to  tne  press  of 
Mr.  Hevrt  Baldwin,  now  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  whom  I 
have^  ^^"F.  known  a  worthy  man  and  an 
ubli^ng  mend. 

•  Ses  Mr.  MaloM^i  Piebot  to  hU  edttton  of  Shak*- 


In  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human 
existence,  our  ftn^lings  are  often  at  once 
pleasing  and  painful.  Of  this  truth,  the 
progress  of  the  present  Work  fumishei  a 
striking  instance.  It  was  highly  gratifving 
to  me  that  my  friend.  Sir  Josiita  IIey- 
NOLDs,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  livc<l  to  ]}e- 
ruse  it,  and  to  give  the  strongest  testimony 
to  its  fidelity  :  but  before  a  second  edition, 
which  he  contributed  to  improve,  could  be 
finished,  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  that 
most  valuable  man :  a  loss  of  which  the  re- 
flet will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and  exten- 
sivc,  proportionate  to  the  felicity  which  he 
diffused  through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers 
and  friends. 

'  In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject 
of  this  Work,  by  being  more  extensively 
and  intimately  known,  however  elevateci 
before,  has  risen  in  the  veneration  and  love 
of  mankind,  I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what 
fame  can  afford.  We  cannot,  indeed^  too  much 
or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers  of 
mind,  when  we  consider  that  the  principal 
store  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  this  AVork 
contains  was  not  a  particular  selection 
from  his  general  conversation,  but  was 
merely  his  occasional  talk  at  such  times  as 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  com- 
pany  ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  his  discourse 
at  other  ])eriods  had  been  collected  with  the 
same  attention,  the  whole  tenor  of  what  he 
uttered  would  have  been  found  equally  ex- 
cellt-nt. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforce- 
ment of  religion,  morality,  loyaltv,and  sub- 
ordination, while  it  delights  and  improves 
the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I  trust,  prove 
an  eff'ectual  antidote  to  that  detestable  so- 
phistry which  has  been  lately  imported  from 
France,  under  the  false  name  of  rhilosophy, 
and  with  a  malignant  industry  lias  been  em- 
nloyed  against  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
happiness  of  society,  in  our  free  and  pros- 
perous country;  but,  thanks  be  to  God, 
without  producing  the  peniicious  effects 
which  were  hoped  for  by  its  propagators. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self- 
complacency,  that  this  extensive  biographi- 
c«l  Work,  however  inferior  in  its  nature, 
may,  in  one  respect,  be  assimihited  to  the 
Ody«sky.  Amidst  a  thousand  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  ejnsodes  the  Hbiio  is 
never  long  out  of  sight ;  for  they  are  all 
in  some  degree  connected  with  him  ;  and 
He,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  History,  is 
exhibited  by  tlie  Author  for  the  best  advan- 
tage of  his  reader:* : 

— Quid  virlus  et  quid  iaplentia  no«AU, 
Utile  propncuii  nubb  exemplar  Ulyocn. 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and  mo- 
rose mortals  who  rcaUy  dislike  this  Book,  I 
will  give  them  a  storv  to  apply.  When  the 
great  Duke  of  AfARLBORouaii,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  re- 
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connoitring  the  army  in  Flanders,  a  heavy  | 
rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for  their 
cloaka.  Lobd  Cadooak*s  servant,  a  good* 
humoured  alert  lad,  brought  his  Lorduiip's 
in  a  minute.  The  Duke's  servant,  a  lazy 
•ulky  dog,  was  so  sluggish,  that  his  Grace 
being  wet  to  the  skin,  reproved  him,  and 
had  ror  answer  with  a  fipiint,  ^'  I  came  as  fast 
as  I  could  ;'*  upon  which  the  Duke  calqily 
said, — '^  Cadooak,  I  would  not  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  have  that  fellow*s  temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  wno  have, 
or  think  thev  have,  a  very  small  share  of 
vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their  literary 
fame  in  a  decorous  style  of  diffidence.  But 
I  confess,  that  I  am  so  formed  by  nature  and 
by  habit,  that  to  restrain  the  effusion  of 
delight,  on  having  obtained  such  &me,  to 
me  would  be  trulj^  painfuL  Why  then 
should  I  suppress  it  ?  Why  ^'  out  of  the 
abundance  or  the  heart"  should  I  not  s|)eak  ? 
Ijet  mc  then  mention  with  a  warm,  but  no 
insolent  exultation,  that  I  have  been  re- 
galed with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  Work 
bj  many  and  various  persons  eminent  for 
their  rank,  learning,  talents,  and  accom- 
pli^hments;  much  of  which  praise  I  have 
under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  my  ar- 
chives at  Auchinleck.  An  honourable  and 
r:^verend  friend  speaking  of  the  favourable 
reception  of  m  v  volumes,  even  in  the  circles 
of  uudiion  and  elegance,  said  to  me,  *^'  you 
have  made  them  31  talk  Johnson." — Yes, 
I  may  add,  I  have  Johnsonised  the  land ; 
and  I  trust  they  will  not  only  talk,  but 
think,  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been 
thus  indebted,  would  be  tediously  ostenta- 
tious. I  cannot,  however,  but  name  one, 
whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  but 
un  account  of  the  magnificent,  yet  danger- 
ous  embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed, 
which  makes  every  thing  that  relates  to 
him  peculiarly  interestin^f.  Lord  Ma- 
CARTNET  favoured  me  with  his  own  copy 
of  mv  book,  with  a  number  of  notes,  of 
which  I  have  availed  myself.  On  the  first 
leaf  I  found  in  his  Lordship's  hand-writing, 
an  inscription  of  such  high  commendation, 
that  even  I,  vain  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  publish  it 

July  1«  1783. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE 
THIRD  EDITION. 

Several  valuable  letters,  and  other  cu- 
rious matter,  having  been  communicated  to 
the  Author  too  late  to  be  arranged  in  that 
chronological  onler  which  he  had  endea- 
voured uniformly  to  observe  in  his  work,  he 
was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his  second 
edition,  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  commodi- 


ously  as  he  could.  In  the  present  edition 
they  have  been  distributed  m  their  pro])er 
places.  In  revising  his  volumes  for  a  new 
edition,  he  had  pomted  out  where  some  of 
these  materials  should  be  inserted ;  but  un- 
fortunately, in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which,  to  the 
great  r^rret  of  all  his  friends,  he  died  on  the 
10th  of  Ma^,  I7»5.  All  the  Notes  that  he 
had  written  in  the  margin  of  the  copy  which 
had  he  in  part  revised,  are  here  faithfully 
preserved ;  and  a  few  new  Notes  have  been 
added,  principally  by  some  of  those  friends 
to  whom  the  Author  in  the  former  editions 
acknowledged  his  obligations.  Those  sub- 
scribed with  the  letter  B.  were  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Burnet  ;  those  to  which  the 
letters  J.  B.  are  annexed,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Blake  WAY,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Mr. 
BoswELL  acknowledged  laimself  indebted 
for  some  Judicious  remarks  on  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Work ;  and  the  letters  J.  B.— O. 
are  annexed  to  some  remarks  furnished  by 
the  Author's  second  son,  a  student  of  Bra- 
zen-Nose College  in  Oxford.  Some  valuable 
observations  were  communicated  by  James 
Bindley,  Esq.  First  Commissioner  in  the 
Stamp-Office,  which  have  been  acknow- 
ledged in  their  proper  places.  For  all  those 
without  any  signature,  Mr.  Malone  is  an- 
swerable.— Every  new  remark,  riot  written 
by  the  Author,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
has  been  enclosed  within  crotchets ;  in  one 
instance,  however,  the  printer,  by  mistake, 
has  affixed  this  mark  to  a  note  relative  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer,  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  have  been  thus  distin- 
guished. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  present  edition  not  having  passed 
through  my  hands,  I  am  not  answerable  for 
any  typographical  errors  that  may  be  found 
in  it.  Having,  however,  been  printed  at 
the  very  accurate  press  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  I 
make  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  not  less  per- 
fect than  the  former  edition ;  the  greatest 
care  having  been  taken,  by  correctness  and 
elegance  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  works  in  the 
English  language. 

Edm.  Malone. 

April  B,  1790. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE 
FOURTH  EDITION. 

In  this  edition  are  inserted  some  new 
letters,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
obliginglv  communicated  by  tne  Reverend 
Doctor  vyse.  Rector  of  Lambeth.  Those 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  his 
mother  in  her  last  illness,  furnish  a  new 
proof  of  his  great  piety  and  tenderness  of 
neart,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  accept- 
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lUe  to  the  readers  of  tliis  very  popular 

vorfc.     Some  new  Notes  also  have  been 

added,  which,  as  Well  as  the  obsenrations  in- 

wcted  in  the  third  edition,  and  the  letters 

nav  uftrodliced,  are  carefiiUj  included  within 

ctvuAcCs,  that  the  Author  may  not  be  an- 

svsable  finr  anj  thing  which  had  not  the 

SKKiioD  of  his  approbation.    The  remarks 

«f  his  friends  are  oistinguished  as  formerly, 

except  those  of  Mr.  Malome,  to  which  the 

Wlier  M.  is  now  subjoined.    Those  to  which 

the  letter  K.  is  afBxedi  were  communicated 

bj  xsyf  learned  friend,  the  Reverend  Doctor 

iti^KsiEY,  formerly  Senior  Fellow  of  Tri- 

utT  College,  Dublin,  and  now  beneficed  in 

eiie  diocese  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  of  which 

be  is  Archdeacon. 

Of  a  work  which  has  been  before  the 
Public  for  thirteen  jrears  with  increasing 
:;i)probatlon,andof  wuch  near  four  thousand 
copies  have  been  dispetaed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  saj  more ;  vet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  that,  highnr  as  it  is  now  estimated, 
it  will,  I  am  conficient,  be  still  more  valued 
by  posterity  a  centurj  hence,  when  all  the 
actors  in  the  scene  sludl  be  numbered  with 
the  dead  ;  when  the  excellent  and  extraor- 
dinarj  man,  whose  wit  and  wisdom  are  here 
recorded,  shall  be  viewed  at  a  still  greater 
distance;  and  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment they  afford  will  at  once  produce 
reverential  gratitude,  admiration,  and  de- 
light. 

E.  M. 

Joaeai^llM. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

Iir  this  fifth  edition  some  errors  of  the 
press,  which  had  crept  into  the  text  and 
notes,  in  consequence  of  repeated  impres- 
sions, have  been  corrected.  Two  letters 
written  hj  Dr.  Jorvsok,  and  several  new 
notes,  have  been  added ;  by  which,  it  is 
hoped,  this  valuaUe  work  is  still  fiirther 
improved. 

E.  M. 

Jwuurf  U  1407. 
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J*rote  Works*  of  Samuel  JoMMaoN,  LL.D, 

[N-  B.  To  thote  which  he  himtclf  acknowkdced  b 
adStiaeknc/tpi.  To  thoM  which  may  be  fully  bettered 
to  be  hb  from  internal  evidence,  ii  aoded  intern.  evuL] 


*  I  do  not  here  Include  his  Poetical  Works  i  for,  ex- 
cepting hb  Latin  Traiulalion  of  Pope's  Messiah,  hb 
L/jncSun,  and  hb  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  imitated 
fr-mtJu renal;  his  Pn»!ogUL>  on  the  opening  of  Dniry- 
lone  Theatre  by  Mr.  (rarrick,  and  hb  Irene,  a  Trai^edy, 
they  are  >cry  numerous,  and  in  general  short ;  and  I 
have  promised  a  complete  edition  of  them,  in  which  1 
shall  with  the  utmost  care  ascertain  their  authentkity, 
■ad  iUtutrate  them  with  notes  sad  Tarlous  readings. 


173s.  ABniooBMBiiT  and  Traoslation  of Lobo*!  Voyaft 

to  Abyssinia.    aeknowL 
1798.  Part  of  a  trwisUtion  of  Father  Paul  SarpPs  Ilia- 

tonr  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  meknowl. 
[N.  B.  Ai  thb  work,  a/ler  some  sheets  were  printed, 
taddenlT  stopped,  I  know  not  whether  any  part  of  it  b 
now  to  be  fbund.  j 

For  th4  GefsCbmon'e  Mmgm9im§, 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Life  of  Father  Paul,  oclmewf. 
1739.  A  complete  vindication  of  the  Licenser  of  the 
.Stage  from  the  malicious  and   scandalous   auier- 
sions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  author  of  Gusuvus  Vasa. 
tKknewl. 

Marmor  Norftieienee  t  or.  an  Essay  OB  an  ancient 
proplwtlcat  inscription  in  monkish ryhme,  latelydi»- 
covered  near  Lynne,  in  Norf<dk :  l^  Probub  Bbi> 
TANificus.  aeknowi. 

For  the  Gentleman**  Magusine. 

Life  of  Boerhaave.  aeknowi. 

Address  to  the  Reader,  intern,  evid. 

Appeal  to  the  Puldic  in  bdialf  of  the  Editor,  intern. 

evU. 
Consideratioos  on  the  case  of  Dr.  TrappTs  Setmuus ;  « 

plausible  attempt  to  prove  that  an  Author's  work 

may  be  atMidged  witnout  injuring  hb  property. 

aeknmoi. 


1740. 


For  the  Oentlemmn*9  Mdgaatne. 


Pniace.  intern,  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake,  a^nowt. 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  aeknowi. 
Life  of  Philip  Barretier.  acknotol. 
Essay  on  Epitaplis.  aeknowi. 


1741. 


For  the  Gentleman**  Magazine. 


Preface,  intern,  evid. 

A  free  transUtkn  of  tlie  Jests  of  HieroclM*  wlthattln- 
troduction.  intern,  evid. 

Debate  on  the  Humble  PeHtion  and  Advice  of  tlM 
Ruxnp  Parliament  to  Cromwell  in  \9BFJ,  to  assume 
the  Title  of  King ;  abridged,  methodiaed,  and  di- 
gested, intern,  eoid. 

Translation  of  Abb6  Guym's  Dissertation  on  the 
Amaaons.  intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Fontcsidle's  Panqiyrtc  on  Dr.  Mortal. 
intern,  evid. 


1749. 


For  the  Gentleman**  Magmine. 


Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Essay  on  the  Account  of  tlie  Conduct  of  tlio  DudMsa 
of  Marlborough.  aeknowL 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman.  aeknowi. 

The  Life  of  Sydenluun,  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr. 
Swan's  Editkm  of  hb  Worlu.  oeJimotel. 

Proposab  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or  a 
Catalogue  of^the  Li&ary  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  af- 
terwards prefixed  to  tiie  first  volume  of  that  Cata- 
logue, in  which  tlie  Latin  Accounts  of  the  Books 
were  written  by  him.  aeknowi. 

Abridgement,  entiQed,  Foreign  Hbtory.  intern,  evid. 

Essay  on  tlie  Descriptkm  of  China,  from  tlie  French 
of  I)u  Halde.  intern,  evid. 

1743.  DedlcaUon  to  Dr.  Mnul  of  Dr.  James's  Mcdictaal 
Dictionary,    intern,  evid. 

Far  the  Gentleman**  Magazine, 

Pntnce.  intern,  evid. 

Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of  Debates  fai 

the  Senate  of  Lillifiut,  from  Nov.  19.  1740,  to  Feb. 

83.  1742-0,  inclusive,  aeknowi. 
Considerations  on  the  Dbpute  between  Crousaa  and 

Warburton  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  intern,  evid. 
A  Letter,  announcing  that  tlie  Life  of  Mr.  Savage  was 

speedily  to  be  published  by  a  person  wlio  was  f^ 

vourcd  with  hb  confidence,  intern,  evid. 
Advertisement  fur  Osborne  concemii^^  tlie  HarlelBD 

Catalogue,  intern,  evid. 

1744.  Life  of  Richard  Savaffe.  aeknowi. 
Preface  to  tlie  Martcian  Misceilany.  aeknowi. 

For  the  Gentleman'*  Magazine, 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 


Dvtgn,  hMihwI  to  Ptdup 
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Tlr  Life  oi  Aacham,  abo  prefixed  to  that  edlUon. 


of  Tekmachiu,  a  Masque,  by  the  Reverend 
Ormham,  of  Etoo  College,  in  the  critical 

to  the  Queen  of  Hr.  Hoole'*  Tranalatlon 


isBBtof   the  Detection  of  the  impoatuxe  of  the 

Cackrtaae  Gboet,  puUished  in  the  Newipapers  and 

GeBdemaif  •  If  agMinew  adtnowl. 
rjfiL    Pan  of  •  Review  of  Grainger's  *'  Sugar  Cane,  a 

PocB.*  B  the  Locidon  Chronicle,  aeknmel. 
Reviev  of  Goldamitlirs  Travelier,  a  Poem,  in  tlie 

Oxfori  Review.  meknmoL 
iim.    Tl»  PtaTS  of  WnUam  Shakspcare,  in  eight  vols. 

Bvo.  with  Notca.  edhtowJ. 
nVL   The  FountAlm,  a  Fairy  Taic^  in  Mrs.  WUUam's 


JV.    IMIcatkin  to  the  King  of  Mr.  Adams's  Trea- 

dv  OB  the  Globes,  mdkmawi. 
?B.  Chancier  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge, 

in  the  London  Chronicle.  aeknowL 
7%-    The  Falae  aUrm.  mdmowU 
TTL    Tbauehto  on  the  kte  Transactiooa  respecting 

FaXkiaad^a  Idaads.   adtaMSvl. 
772.     Defence  of  a  Scbootanaatcr:  dictated  to  me  for 

the  House  of  Loida  eetiMWPl. 
Argxixncnc  to  Supfiort  of  the  Law  of  VieUma  Intro- 

mltritm  /  dictMled  to  me  tor  the  Court  of  Settioo  in 

Scotland.  «AhMwt 
?73.    Preface  to  Macbead's  "  Dictionary  of  Andcnt 

Geography."  mdtmcml. 
Aimunent  in  Favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay  Patrons ; 

djnated  to  me  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland,  aeknowt. 
:T4    The  PatrioC    adtnmet. 
Ti-    A  Jourxiey  to  the  Wertem  Islands  of  Scotland. 

ficlciMSc/. 

ProfioMb  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 

LcenoK,  in  three  volumes  quarto,    aektutwi. 
Pr£k»  to  Barettf  s  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  Eng- 

lirik.    imttm.  evid. 
Taxaticm  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions 

and  Address  of  the  American  Coogras.    aeknowL 
Argument  on  tlie  Case  of  Dr.  Mem»;  dictated  to  me 

toe  the  Court  of  Scaslons  in  Scotland,    aeknowt. 
Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of  Stirling 

WMcormpt:  dictated  to  me  fo**  the  House  of  Lords. 


>■  TS-    Argument  in  Support  of  the  Ekdit  of  immediate 
sod  pcnonal  Reprdwoskm  tnta  tne  Pulpit ;  dicta- 
ted to  me.    aeknmol. 
Proposak  for  publiihbif  an  Analysbof  the  Scotch 
Cdik  Lenguage,  by  the  Reverend  William  Shaw. 

T7.  I>todVca&kn  to  the  Utfof  the  Posthumous  Works 
«»f   Dr.  Pearce.Blihop  of  Rochester,    aeknowl. 

MdirlofM  to  the  Ufe and  Character  of  that  Prelate; 
prefixed  to  those  Works,   aeknowl. 

Tirious  Papfn  "^d  Lettsn  in  Favour  of  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  uodd.    mekneie. 

lb.  Advertisement  ibr  his  Mend  Mr.  Thrale  to  the 
Worthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 

The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davles's  Life  of 
GarridL.    aeknowl. 
.711.    Pt«£aeet,Bki^aphicaI  and  Critical,  to  the  Works 
of  the  meit  eminent  English  Poets ;  afterward  pub- 
lished widk  the  Title  oT  the  Lives  of  the  English 
Pioets.    adamwt. 
Anpunent  oa  the  Importance  of  the  Registration  of 
Deeds;  dfctatert  to  me  Ibr  an  Election  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    aeknowU 
Ota  the  Distiaetton  between  Tokt  and  Wbio  :  dicta^ 


On  Vicarious  Punishments,  and  the  great  Propillatloo 
for  the  Sins  of  the  World,  by  Jaaia  Christ  ;  dic- 
tated to  mew    aeknowL 

Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Rnif^t,  an  African 
Negro,  who  claimed  his  Liberty  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  it  {  dictated  to 
me.    aeknowl. 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the  Caledoniaa 
Mercurv,  against  the  Sodety  of  Procurators  in  Edin- 
burgh. Ibr  having  inserted  in  his  Paper  a  ludicrous 
Paragraph  against  them ;  demonstrating  that  it  was 
not  an  injuriout  Libel;  dicuted  to  me.  aeknowt. 
ITfS.  The  neatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  Reply, 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  person  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  name  of  Clarke,  reruthig  his  argu- 
ments for  the  auttientidty  of  the  Poems  puMished 
by  Mr.  James  Macpherson  as  Translations  from 
Ossian.  intern,  evid. 
1784.  LUt  of  the  Authors  of  the  Universal  History, 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  printed  iu  the 
Gentleman's  Magasine  for  December,  this  year. 
aeknowl, 

Farioue  Yeara, 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  aeknowl. 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he  delivered  to  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  enjoining  him  to  puUish  them. 

aeknowl. 
Sermons,  leftf^  Publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.D. 

Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  given  to  the  World 

by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayes,  .\.M.    internal  evid* 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  prose  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  which  1  have  been  able  to 
discover,  and  am  at  liberty  to  mention ;  but  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
many  more  which  are  yet  concealed ;  and  we  may  sdd 
to  the  account  the  numerous  Letters  which  he  wrote,  of 
which  a  consideraUe  part  are  yet  unpublished.  It  Is 
honed  that  those  penons  in  wluMe  posseislon  they  are, 
win  Csvour  the  world  with  tliem. 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 

"After  my  death  1  wish  no  other  henUd, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  livhig  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  rrom  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  OriiBth."t 

SUAKSPKARK,  Henry  Vlll. 


•  [To  this  List  of  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Air. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  with  consi&rable  probabili'y,  sug- 
gests to  me  that  we  may  add  the  following : — 

In  the  GentlenutfCa  Magazine* 

1747.  Lauder's  Proposals  for  printing  the  Adanvua  Kxul 

of  Grotius.    Vol.  Sa  p.  4l»4. 
1750.  Address  to  the  Public,  concerning  Miss  WQliams's 

Miscellaniea.  Vol.  SO.  p.  4S8. 
17A3.  Preface. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  inserted  in  the 
last  page  of  the  Index. 

In  the  Literary  Magazine. 

175G.  '*  Observations  on  the  forecoing  Letter;"    i.  e.  A 
Letter  on  the  American  Colonic*.    Vol.  I.  p.  60. 

M.] 

t  See  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Os- 
tkk,  in  Skie,  September  .10,  1773:—"  Boswell  writes  a 
regular  iournal  (»  our  travek,  which  I  think  contains  as 
much  of  what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences 
together ;  "/br  eueh  a /tiithful  chronicler  Is  GrUfltH.'* 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON,    LL.  D. 


To  write  the  Ii£;  of  him  who  excelled  all  Since  mj  work  was  announced,  aeveral 

mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and  lives  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have 

who,  whether  we  consider  his  extraordinary  been  published,  the  most  voluminous    of 

endowments,  or  his  various  works,  has  been  which  is  one  compiled  for  the  booksellers 

equalled  by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  of  London,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knight,t 

and  maj  be  reckoned  in  me  a  presumptuous,  a  man,  whorn^  during  my  long  intimacy  with 

task.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  never  saw  in  his  company, 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  I  think,  but  once,  and  I  am  sure  not  above 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he  twice.  Johnson  mi^ht  have  esteemed  him 
has  given,  *  that  every  man*s  Ufe  may  be  for  his  decent,  religious  demeanour,  and  his 
best  written  by  himself;  had  he  employed  knowledge  of  books  and  literary  history ; 
in  the  preservation  of  his  own  history,  that  but  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his  manners, 
clearness  of  narration  and  elegance  of  Ian-  it  is  evident  tnat  they  never  could  have 
guage  in  which  he  has  embalmed  so  many  lived  tcvi^her  with  companionable  ease  and 
eminent  persons ;  the  world  would  probably  fiunilianty  :  nor  had  Sir  John  Hawkins 
have  had  the  most  perfect  example  of  that  nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to 
biography  that  was  ever  exhibited.  But  al-  mark  the  finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of 
though  he  at  different  times,  in  a  desultory  Johnson's  character.  His  being  appoints 
manner,  committed  to  writing  many  parti-  one  of  his  executors,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
culars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  for-  nity  of  taking  possession  of  such  fragments 
tunes,  he  never  nad  persevering  diligence  of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as  were  left ; 
enough  to  form  them  into  a  reffuUr  composi-  of  which,  before  delivering  them  up  to  the 
tion.  Of  these  memorials  a  &w  have  oeen  residuary  legatee,  whose  property  they 
preserved ;  but  the  greater  part  was  con-  were,  he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  sub- 
signed  by  him  to  the  flames,  a  fiew  days  stance.  In  this  he  has  not  been  very  sue- 
before  his  death.  cessful,  as  I  have  found  upon  a  perusal  of 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  those  papers,  which  have  been  since  trans- 
enjoying  his  friendship  for  upwards  of  ferred  to  me.  Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous 
twenty  years;  as  I  had  the  scheme  of  labours,  I  must  acknowledge,  exhibit  a 
writing  his  life  constantly  in  view ;  as  he  farrago^  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is 
was  well  apprised  of  this  circumstance,  and  not  devoid  of  entertainment  to  tne  lovers 
frx)m  time  to  time  obligingly  satisfied  my  of  literary  gossiping ;  but  besides  its  being 
inquiries,  by  commumcatuig  to  me  the  swelled  out  with  long  unnecessary  extracts 
inadents  of"^ his  earl^  years;  as  I  acquired  from  various  works  (even  one  of  several 
a  &cility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very  assi-  leaves  from  Osborne's  Harleian  Catalogue, 
duous  in  recording,  his  conversation,  of  and  those  not  compiled  by  Johnson,  out 
which  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity  by  Oldys),  a  very  small  part  of  it  relates  to 
constituted  one  of  the  first  features  of  his 
character ;  and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  \  The  frrMtot  p«rt  of  thli  book  wm  written  whUe  sir 


obtaimng  materials  concermng  him,  from    ^f^  H«wkiMw«i  aiive;  mnd  I  «vow,  that  one  oi^ject 

^,,._^ "..u^^.-  .ii«.A  T  ««,.M  AXm^^^L-  ♦I,.*-     ^  ™)f  itricture*  wm  to  make  him  fed  wme  compunction 

every  quarter  where  I  could  discover  that    for  Kb  illiberal  treatment  of  Dr.  Johnson.   Since  hk 


immhera  have  entered  upon  such  a  work  as  f™°«,*?*'^72'***"jy?5: »  ."T*^?^  ^.«r*4? 

Vi.IT«^«>i.  «,«««  .^i^.^^.^  .  ;iA<k»^»,<lA.,f  «#•  Injured  him.    Let  me  add.  that  though  I  doubt  I  should 

this  with  mwe  advantages  ;  independent  of  not  have  been  rery  prompt  to  /jratify  Sir  John  Hawkins 

literary  alnlities,  in  which  I  am  not  vain  with  any  compliment  in  his  Ufe-time,  l  do  now  ftankly 

Mimioh  tn  Mimnartf*  mviiplf  with  Homp  im>at  «:)uiowMge.  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume,  however 

enougn  W  compare  myseil  Wlin  some  greaj  buulequate  and  improper  u  a  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 

names  who  have  gone  before  me  m  this  kind  however  discredited  by   unpardonable  inaccurades  la 

of  writiiur.  '^^'^^  respects,  contains  a  coUectioa  of  curious  anecdotes 

^  and  observations,  which  few  men  but  its  author  could 

•  Idler,  Na  81  have  bnnight  together. 
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the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  book  ; 
and,  in  that,  there  is  such  an  inaccuracj  in 
the  statement  of  facts,  as  in  so  solemn  an 
author  is  hardly  excusable,  and  certainly 
makes  his  narrative   very    unsatisfactory. 
But  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  throughout 
the  whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable  cast,  by 
which  the  most  un&vourable  construction 
IS  put  upon  almost  every  circumstance  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  my  illustrious 
friend  ;  who,  I  trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair 
delineation,  be  vindicated  both  from   the 
injurious  misrepresentations  of  this  author, 
and  from  the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady 
who  once  lived  in  CTeat  intimacy  with  him. 
There  is,' in  the  British  Museum,  a  letter 
from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch,  on  the 
subject  of  biography ;  which,  though  I  am 
aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a  charge  of  art- 
fully raising' the  value  of  mv  own  work,  by 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  and  expressed, 
tnat  1  cannot  retrain  from  here  insexting  it : 
"  I  shall  endeavour  f  says  Dr.  Warburton) 
to  give  you  what  satisfacrion  I  can  in  any 
thing  vou  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject 
of   Sfilton,  and  am    extremely   glad   vou 
intend  to  write  his  lite     Almost  aU  the  Qfe- 
writers  we  have  had  before  Toland  and 
Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed   strange   insipid 
creatures ;  and  yet  I  had  rather  read  the 
worst  of  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go  through 
with  this  of  Milton's,  or  tne  other's  life  of 
Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy 
succession  of  long  quotations  of  disinterest- 
inf|r  passages,  that  it  makes  (heir  method 
quite  nauseous.      But  the  verbose,  taste- 
less  Frenchman  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book, 
and  what's  worse,  it    proves  a  book  with- 
out a  life ;  for  what  do  we  know  of  Boileau, 
after  all  his  tedious  stuff?     You  are  the 
only  one  (and  I  sjieak  it  without  a  compli- 
ment), that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and 
sentiments,  and    the   real    importajice    of 
your   materials,  have  the  art   (which  one 
would  imagine  no  one  could   have  missed) 
of  adding  i^cements  to  the  most  agreeable 
subject   m  the    world,  which    is   literary 
history.* 

"  Nov.  24,  1737.*' 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in 
my  own  person,  by  which  I  might  nave 
appeared  to  have  more  merit  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  I  have  resolved  to  adopt 
and  enlarge  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr. 
Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray.  Wher- 
ever narrative  is  necessary  to  explain,  con- 
nect, and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  tne  best  of 
my  abilities ;  but  in  the  chronological  series 
of  Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever 
it  is  in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters, 

•  OriL  IVtu^  4320.  Ayscougti's  Catal.  SlcNUie  MSS. 


or  conversation,  i>Ging  convinced  that  tliis 
mode  is  more  lively,  and  will  make  my 
readers  better  acquainted  with  him,  than 
even  most  of  those  were  who  actually  knew 
him,  but  could  know  him  only  partially ; 
whereas  there  is  here  an  accumulation  of 
intelligence  from  various  points,  by  which 
his  character  is  more  fully  understood  and 
illustrated. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  only 
relating;  all  the  most  important  events  of  it 
in  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought ;  by 
which  mankind  are  enabled  as  it  were  to 
see  him  live,  and  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene" 
with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  through 
the  several  stages  of  his  life.  H  ad  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as  I  was, 
he  might  have  been  almost  entirely  pre- 
served. As  it  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
he  will  be  seen  in  this  work  more  coinpletely 
than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet  livedT 

And  ne  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was;  for 
I  profess  to  write,  not  his  |Mmeg^c,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  life;  which, 
great  and  gooa  as  he  w^as,  must  not  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  entirely  perfect  To  be  as  ne 
was,  is,  indeed,  subject  of  panegyric  enough 
to  any  roan  in  this  state  of  being;  but  m 
every  picture  there  should  be  shade  as  well 
as  light,  and  when  I  delineate  him  without 
reserve,  I  do  what  he  himself  recommended, 
both  by  bis  precept  and  his  example. 

"  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the 
public  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his 
interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  ten- 
derness, overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt 
him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are 
many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
the  faults  or  failings  of  their  mends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their 
detection ;  we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric, 
and  not  to  be  known  from  one  anotner  but  by 
extrinsic  and  casual  circumstances.  ^'I^t 
me  remember,  (says  Hale),  when  I  find  my- 
self inclined  to  pity  a  criminal,  that  there  is 
likewise  a  ])ity  due  to  the  country.'  If  wc 
owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledge,  to  \'irtue,  and  to  truth."t 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  following  work,  is,  the  quantity  it  con- 
tains of  Jonnson's  conversation,  'which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  emi- 
nently instructive  and  entertaining;  and 
of  wnich  the  specimens  that  I  have  given 
upon  a  former  occasion,  have  been  received 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  I  have  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  world  will 
not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample  communi- 
cations of  a  similar  nature. 

t  Rambler,  So.  TA 


( 
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That  Ibe  coDrerwtiou  uf  ■  celebnteU 
nian,  if  his  tslenti  bare  been  exerted  in 

canverKttiuD,  will  best  dupU;  hi*  character, 
is,  I  trust,  too  well  establishcJ  in  the  Judg- 
meat  of  mankind  to  be  at  all  shaken  bv  a 
Enecrinft  observation  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  ^ 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  William  AVhitehead,  in 
which  there  is  literall;  no  Lift,  but  a  mere 
diy  narrative  of  facts.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  quite  neceuarj  to  attempt  a  deprecia- 
tion of  what  is  univenallj  e*t«enied,  because 
it  was  not  tu  be  found  in  tlie  imnieiliate 
abject  of  the  ingenious  wnter'i  pen;  for 
in  tnitb,  from  a  man  m  still  and  so  tame, 
a^  to  be  contented  lo  pass  many  years  as 
the  domestic  companion  of  a  superannu- 
ated lord  and  ladj,  conversation  could  no 
more  be  expected  than  Irom  a  Chinese  man- 
ilarin  on  a  chimney-piece,  or  the  fantastic 
figure*  on  a  ^t  leather  screen. 

If  aulbority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to 
Plutarch,  the  pnnce  of  ancicnl  bic^^phers. 
0^>  Tui  ^ifoHrrr^aii  r^«?i  nirrut  trtn, 
S^'Uhii  hq*Titt%  laHiAt,  4AX^  rfur/ita  0gax^ 
vaAA^ifl,  itai   M^,  jral  ratZiA  rti,  ifi^turv 

"^ur  is  it  always  in  the  moat  distinguished 
■cbievetoents  that  men's  virtues  or  vices 
ma^  he  best  discerned ;  but  very  ofVcn  an 
action  of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a 
jest,  shall  distinguish  a  person's  real  cbanc- 
ter  more  than  the  greatest  sieges,  or  the 
most  im^rtant  battles."* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of 
the  very  man  whose  Ufe  I  am  about  to  ex- 
hibit. '■  The  buuness  of  the  tuographer  is 
often  topass  slightly  over  those  pertonnances 
and  incidents  which  produce  vulgar  great- 
ness, to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic 
privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details  of 
daily  life,  where  exterior  appendages  arc 
i-ast  aside,  snd  men  excel  each  other  only 
br  prudence  and  by  virtue.  Tbeaccountof 
ThuMtus  is  with  great  propriety  sdd  bv  its 
author  to  have  been  written,  Utat  it  niiaht 
lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  &  miliar 
character  of  that  man,  mjut  ingemum  rl 
J  tiiin  ttmper 


in  admiration. 

"  There  are  many  invisible  I 
which,  whetiier  we  read  as  intguirers  aflpr 
natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we 
intend  to  enlarge  our  idence  or  increoao 
our  virtue,  ore  more  important  than  public 
uccurrences.  Thus  Salluat,  the  great  master 
of  nature,  has  not  forgot  in  his  account  of 
Catiline  to  reniark,  tiut  his  walk  was  now 
quick,  and  a^n  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  with  violent  commotion. 
Thus  the  story  uf  Uelaocthnn  afibrds  a 

•  PlutMnh'i  LUc  c<  jUeundd-.  Inll^LuEhanK't 


striking  lecture  iiii  the  value  u!'  time,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  when  be  had  made  aii  a|>- 
piuntment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hour 
but  the  minate  to  be  flxed,  that  the  ikj 
might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  w«- 
penec ;  and  all  the  ulsiis  and  enterpnMS  ct 
be  Witt  are  now  ol  less  importance  to  tha 
world  than  that  part  of  his  personal  ehaiwMr, 
which  rejiresents  him  as  careful  of  his  health, 
and  nwligent  of  his  life. 

"  Jtiil  biocniphy  has  often  been  allotted 
to  writeiB,  wti^  seem  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  neg- 
bgent  about  the  pi-rformancc.  They  ratalj 
aR'ord  any  other  account  than  might  tw 
collected  from  |>ubUc  papers,  but  im^ne 
themselves  writing  a  life,  wlien  they  exubtt 
a  chronological  i»ries  of  actioiit  or  prefer- 
ments! and  have  so  littii?  regard  to  the 
manners  or  bcliBvJourof  thi'irlieraei,  tlut 
more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversatiim  with 
one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  with  his  funeral— 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  rcascnia 
why  these  oarnitives  are  often  written  by 
such  as  were  not  likely  to  give  much  in- 
struction or  debght,  and  why  most  accounts 
of  particular  persons  are  barren  and  useloa. 
If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest  and  envy 
are  at  an  end,  we  mar  hope  for  impartiality, 
but  must  expect  little  intelHgvnce ;  for  the 
iiuideTits  which  give  excellence  to  biugisphy 
are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such 
as  noon  escape  the  memory,  and  arc  rarely 
transmitted  by  tradition.  We  know  how 
few  can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance,  ex- 
I'ept  by  his  most  prominent  and  observable 
particularities,  and  the  grosser  teaturea  of 
hismind;  and  ttmav  beeasily  Imaginedhow 
much  of  this  iittlc  knowledge  may  be  lost  In 
Imparlins  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  co- 
pies will  lose  all  resemblance  of  theori^naL''t 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some 
occasions  of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conver- 
sation, and  how  happily  it  is  adapted  for  the 
pettv  eiercist  of  ncllculc,  by  men  of  super- 
ncial  understanding  and  ludicrous  bncy: 
hut  I  remain  firm  and  confident  in  my 
opin ion,  that  minute  partbculaTS are  frequent- 
ly charnclerirtic,  and  always  amusing,  when 
they  relate  to  a  distinguished  man.  I  am 
therefore  cxcee<lini;ly  unwilling  that  any 
thing,  however  slight,  which  my  illustrion'a 
friend  thought  it  worth  his  while  toexprcn, 
with  any  degree  of  point,  should  per^. 
For  this  almoHt  superstitious  rcvorcllcc,  1 
have  found  very  old  and  veneisblc  authority, 
quoted  by  our  great  modem  prelate.  Seeker, 
'    whose  tenth  semion  there  is  the  following 

David  Kimchi,  a  noted  Jewish 
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coDunentator,  who  lireit  about  five  hundred 
TCan  tgo,  espliin)  that  puiage  in  the  fint 
Pnlni,  Hit  kaf  aim  ihaU  not  ailher,  from 
Babbios  yet  older  thui  himself,  thus  ;  That 
€ven  Ae  idle  talk,  so  heeiprewe*  it,  of  a  good 
nan  ought  to  bt  rtgardtd;  the  most  supei- 
lluoiu  tbinra  he  saith  are  always  of  some 
value-  Anu  other  ancientauthors  have  the 
Mine  phmse,  nearly  in  tbe  same  sense." 

Of  one  thinpj  I  am  certain,  tliat  conaiJering 
hoir  bighlv  the  small  portian  which  we  have 
of  the  tabre-talk  and  other  a^cdotes  of  our 
celebrated  writen  is  valued,  and  how  eam- 
otly  it  is  to  lie  regretted  that  we  have 

'     ij  justified  in  preserving  ral 

' Johnson's aiiinga, than  too  few; 


ti  record,  and  Natbaiiael,  who  died  in  his 
Iwentj-fitlh  jear.f 

Mr.  Michael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  ■ 
liive  and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and 
active  mind;  jet,  as  m  the  must  solid  rocks 
veins  of  unsound  substance  are  Qt\en  dis- 
lovered,  there  was  in  him  a  mixture  nf  that 
iliseaae,  the  nature  of  which  eludes  themoat 
minute  inquiry,  Ihnugh  the  effects  are  well 


r,  I  am  justified  in  preserving  rather 
too  manv  of  Johnson's  suiings,  than  too  few ; 
especially  as  from  the  iliversitj  of  dispoai- 
dons  it  cannot  be  known  with  certaintj'  be- 
fMehand,  whether  what  may  seem  tnHing 
to  some,  and  perhaps  tu  the  collector  bimsell, 
may  notbe  mostagreeableto  many  ;  and  the 
gr«iler  number  Uiat  an  author  can  please 
in  any  ilegree,  the  more  pleasure  does  there 
arise  to  a  benevglent  niind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think 
tins  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and  labour 
which  have  been  devoted  to  it  misemployed, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  opposing  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  man  oF  any  age, 
Julius  Caesar,  of  whom  Bacon  observes, 
that  '-in  his  book  of  Apophthegms  which  he 
collected,  we  see  that  he  esteemed  it  more 
honour  to  make  himself  but  a  pair  of  tables, 
to  take  the  wise  and  pithy  words  of  others, 
than  to  have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be 
made  an  apophthegm  or  an  orucle-"* 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, 1  commit  the  IbUowing  pages  to 
the  candour  of  the  public 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  lichfield, 
in  Stafibrdsbire,  on  the  ISth  of  September, 
W.S.  1709i  and  hisinitialion  into  the  Chris- 
tian church  wiis  nut  delaved;  forhiabaptism 
is  recorded,  in  the  rtvister  of  St-  Mary't 
parish  in  that  city,  to  have  been  performed 
on  the  day  of  his  birth :  his  father  is  then- 
styled  Ginlleman,  a  circumstance  of  which 
an  ignorant  panegyrist  has  praised  him  for 
not  being  proud  i  when  the  truth  is,  that  the 
appellation  of  Gentleman,  though  now  lost 
in  the  indiscriminate  aasuniption  oiEig'tire.. 
was  commonly  taken  hy  those  who  could  not 
boast  of  gentilitv.  HiB  fether  was  Michael 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  of  obscurt' 
extraction,  who  settled  in  Lichfield  as  u 
bookseller  and  stationer.  His  mother  was 
Sirah  Ford,  descended  from  an  ancient  lac^ 
of  substantial  yeomanrv  in  Warwickshire. 
"Thev  were  well  advanceu  in  years  when  tliei- 
married,  ami  never  had  more  than  two  chil- 
dren, both  sonsi  Samuel,  their  lirst-boni. 
who  lived  to  be  the  illustrious  character 
whose  various  excellence  I  am  to  endeavour 

■  Buon'i  AdvucBsnl  at  LtamlSE,  UoiA  1. 


nbout  those  things  which  agitate  the  greater 
]iart  of  mankind,  and  a  general  sensation 
ijf  gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him,  then, 
liis  son  inherited,  with  some  other  qualities, 
"a  vile  melancholy,"  which  in  histooatrong 
oKpresaion  of  any  disturbance  of  the  minii, 
■'made  him  mad  all  his  Ufe,  at  least  not 
sober- "J  Michael  was,  however,  forced  hy 
he  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  to  be 
ery  diligent  in  business,  not  only  in  his  shop, 
lut  by  occnaionally  resorting  to  several  towns 
n  the  neif[hbourhood,g  some  of  which  were 
t  a  coniiiderable  distance  from  Lichfield. 
U  that  time  booksellers'  shops,  in  the  pro- 
-incial  towns  of  England,  were  verv  rare  ; 
iio  that  there  was  not  one  even  in  Birming- 
am,  in  which  town  old  Mr.  Johnson  used 
1  open  a  shop  eveiy  mariet-day.  He  was 
pretty  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  citizen  so 


pretty  good  Lt 
^editable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the 
tratesof  Lichfield  ;  and  being  a  man  of  good 
sense,  and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired  a 
reasonable  share  of  wealth,  of  which,  how. 
ever,  he  aflerward  lost  the  greatest  part,  by 
engaging  unsuccessMly  in  a  manuCacture  of 
parcfiment.  He  was  a  zealous  bighrfhurch. 
man  and  royalist,  and  retained  hisattachment 
to  the  untiiitunate  house  of  Stuart,  though 
he  reconciled  himself^  by  casuistii^  argu- 
ments of  expediency  and  necessity,  to  lake 
the  oaths  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power. 
There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life  some- 
what romantic,  but  so  well  authenticated. 


at  LlchStM,  In  luiurr  17».  in  1"  ninnlnh  yrar.  M.J 

ijounialora  Tout  ID  tilt  Htbrtds,  M-tdli.  p.  313. 
Eiliacl  <<  «  miet.  dWrf  ■■  Treniluin,  SL  Patr-t 
in,  171B,"  >rit1«Dlnrihe  Rei.Qraixe  PlMton.  Chap- 
lils  U  Uiat  lime  u>  uwl  Gnwn,  ahkch  may  icrve  id 
■h»  ihehlghatlmUlinhi  vhkhUwruhoarouiincit 

liDow  hsT!  henmpapimlwnilnjilloceTthUiliocoB, 
mad  adtuvKb  KK^Ifldeii  Id  lU  jUBt  h^hl;  mil  the 
rinej  bf^c  *n  *^  pupUi  and  nvk  all  Ihev  have  frtan 
IMF  our  qunndam  John  EvmiuiLnw  a  racoffnliuice  nnf 
((im/ItH(i<lckiMnt."— GatlHitu'i  Higtilnf.  Ocuber 
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&TO(mble  return,  fallowed  him  to  Lich- 
field, where  ihe  took  lodginga  oppodta  to 
the  haute  id  which  he  lived,  and  indulged 
hrt  bopeleM  flaiae.  When  he  wu  iufbnned 
that  it  so  prejed  upon  her  mind  that  her  life 
wai  in  danger,  lie  with  a  generous  humonitv 
went  to  her  and  offered  hi  marry  her,  but  it 
waa  then  too  late:  her  vital  power  wu  ex- 
hausted :  and  she  actiuUj  exhibited  one  of 
the  TSTj  rare  instances  of  dving  for  love. 
Site  woa  buried  In  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield : 
and  he,  with  a  tender  regard,  placed  a  atone 
over  ber  grave,  with  thiainicnption: 
be  bodied 


Jcdinaon'a  mother  waa  a  woman  of  dia- 
tinguished  understanding.*  I  aaked  hia  old 
echciaUellow,  Mr.  Hector,  Burgeon,  of  Bii- 
mingham,  if  she  waa  not  vain  of  her  aon.  He 
■aid,  "  ahe  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
vain,  but  she  knew  her  son's  value."  Her 
pietj  was  not  inferior  to  her  undentanding; 
and  to  her  must  be  ascribed  those  early  im- 
pretsions  of  reli^on  upon  the  mind  u  her 
MO,  from  which  Uie  world  aiWward  derived 
aa  much  benetit.  He  told  me,  that  be  re- 
meiibered  distinctly  having  had  the  first 
notice  of  Heaven,  "  a  place  to  which  good 
people  went,"  and  Hell,  "a  place  to  which 
bail  people  went,"  communicated  to  him  bv 
her,  when  aLttlechlld  in  bed  with  her;  and, 
that  it  might  be  the  better  fixed  in  his  me- 
DMirr,  she  sent  him  to  repeat  it  to  Thomas 
Jaown,  their  man-servant :  be  not  being 
in  the  way,  this  was  not  done ;  hut  there  was 
DO  occamn  for  any  artificial  aid  for  its  pre- 


In  fbUowing  ao  very 
Jim  cradle  to  bis  grave, 

tinilar,whicb  can  thmw  light  on  the  progreaa 


_.  ...s  mind,  is  interesting.  That  he  was 
ranailable,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  may 
easily  be  luppoaed  j  for,  to  use  his  own  words 
in  his  Life  of  Sydenham,  "  That  the  itrengtb 
of  Ids  undentanding,  the  accuracy  of  hii 
diacemment,  and  the  ardour  of  hia  curiomty, 


might  have  been  remarfced  from  hla  hi&ncy. 
by  a  dlHgeut  obaeirer,  thete  ia  no  reason  to 
doubt:  for  there  it  no  instance  of  any  man, 
trhoae  historr  hat  been  minutely  related, 
ihat  did  not  in  every  part  of  lite  discover 
the  same  proportion  of  mtellectual  vigour." 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly- 
unwise  to  pay  toomuchittention  tu  incidents 
•hich  the  credulous  relate  with  eager  salit- 
tiutian.  and  the  more  KTupuloua  or  witty 
inijuirtTCDnsiderionly  u  topics  of  ridicule: 
ret  there  is  a  triditional  story  of  the  infiint 
"Hercules  of  torvism,  lo  curiouslv  character- 
istic, that  1  shAU  not  wilbhold' it.  It  waa 
communicated  to  me  m  a  letter  from  ItUat 
Marv  Adye,  of  Lichfield. 

'■■  When  Dr.  Sacbeverel  was  at  Lichfield, 
Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years  old.  My 
granil&ther  Hammond  observed  Mm  at  the 
i-athedral  perched  upon  hit  father's  shouldera, 
listening  and  osmng  at  the  much -celebrated 
lireacher.  Mr.  Hammond  aslied  Mr.  Jafan- 
ion  how  he  could  posaiblr  think  of  bringing 
nich  an  infant  to  church,  and  in  the  midst 
af  so  great  a  crowd.  He  ans>rered,  because 
it  was  imposuble  to  keep  him  at  home ;  for, 
young  at  be  was,  he  believed  he  had  caught 
the  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  Sacbeverel,  and 
would  have  stayed  for  ever  in  the  church, 
latisfied  with  beholding  him." 

Nor  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that 
jealous  independence  of  spirit,  and  impetu- 
osity of  temper,  wliich  never  foraook  him. 
The  &ct  was  acknowledged  to  me  by  himaeli^ 
upon  the  authority  of  his  mother.  One  day 
when  the  servant,  who  used  to  be  sent  to 
school  to  conduct  him  home,  had  not  come 
in  time,  he  set  out  by  l^sel^  thou^  he 
waa  then  so  near-aigbted,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stoop  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  take  a  view 
of  the  kennel,  before  he  ventured  to  step  over 
it.  Hisschoolmistreaa,afirBid  that  be  might 
miss  his  way  or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be 
run  over  bv  a  cart,  followed  him  at  soma 
distance.  He  happened  to  turn  about  and 
perceive  her.  Feeling  her  carnefHil  attention 
OS  an,  insult  to  his  manlinesB,  he  ran  back  to 
her  in  a  rage,  and  beat  her,  as  well  as  hia 


old  rae  in  his  presence  at  L 
by  his  step-daughter,  Mr*.  Lucy  Portc^  as 
rebted  to  her  by  his  mother.  When  he  wu 
a  child  in  petticoats,  and  had  learnt  to  read, 
Mrs.  Johnson  one  morning  put  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  into  his  hands,  painted  to  the 
collect  for  the  day,  and  said, "  Sam,  you  must 


she  had  reached  the  second  floor,  she  heard 
him  following  her.  "What's  the  mattetf" 
said  she.  '^  I  can  say  it,"  be  replied  ;  and 
repeated  it  distinctly,  though  he  could  not 
havcreaditraoiv  than  twice. 
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But  Uiero  hu  been  another  itor;  of  Ma 
in&nt  pTGCDcitj  eenenll?  drculatcd,  and 

raendlj  believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  uit 
refute  upon  his  own  HUthoritj.  Histoid,* 
that,  when  a  child  of  three  veara  old,  he 
chanced  h)  ttead  upon  a  uuclliog,  the 
eWeath  of  a  brood,  and  killed  it ;  upon 
which,  it  it  said,  be  tUctated  to  hia  mouier 
the  fblbwioft  epitaph : 

WhnD  Saniul  JotanioD  tmt  en: 
Unhvl  Uv'd.ti  iHdtxai^ftui. 

There  ia  lurely  internal  evidence  that  this 
little  comLpoutlon  combine*  in  it,  what  no 
child  gf  three  yearg  old  could  produce,  with- 
out an  extension  cf  ita  faculties  b;  immedi- 
ate inspiration  j  jet  Mr*.  Lucj  Porter,  Dr- 
Johnaon'i  atep-daughter,  positively  main- 
tained tu  me,  in  Ma  presence,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote, for  she  had  heard  it  &om  his  mother. 
So  difficult  is  it  tu  obtain  an  authentic 
relation  of  lacta,  and  such  authority  may 
there  be  for  error  :  for  lie  asaured  me,  that 
his  fiitfaer  nude  the  verses,  and  wished  to 
pan  them  for  bis  child's.  Heailded,  "my 
ntber  was  a  foolish  old  man  ;  that  a  to  a»j, 
fiwlish  in  talkinft  of  his  children." 

Younji;  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  much  alflicttd  with  the  scroliila,  or  king's 
evil,  which  disGitured  a  countenance  natu. 
nlLy  weU  formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves 
•o  much,  that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one 
of  his  eyes,  thousfa  it«  appearance  wot  little 
different  from  that  of  the  other.  There  is 
unongat  his  prayers  one  inscribed  "  When 
■y  EVE  ipaf  reilarti  It  iti  uu,"f  which 
•acertaina  a  defect  that  many  of  hia  &iends 
knew  he  bad,  though  I  never  perceived  it.g 

■  ADKdoiB  of  Dr.  lnhnmi  bi  HUB  Lindi  V\aai, 
^ll.  LtboT  t>r.  Jabnmibr^JohnlUaUni.  P.H. 
t  Thii  aaxdnMot  (to  dudi,  thouch  dbproicil  by 

,«__!  _i ■  _u_^  la,  nnaith*-.  upoS 

made  ths  ftHindaUoii  of 


in  wvAi  DT  rfar>iv  «  Tflno  to  add 

**  Thr  ftlnve  UlUr  vniH  aIm  ihew  that  EupmtltiDui 
Vim  which  '  |i«v  with  hl«  xnrwlh.  And  a1nii|lhaied 
wftZl  hu  itnivtli,^  apA,  oi  Mt  jran  nrtlculiLih',  In- 
jured bh  h&Mriita*,  ij  ameutiog  Id  him  the  giannj 
Mt  of  nUiHiKi,  nther  iW  tlui  Waht  mnd  diwilnii 
oiwwhIchilUi  theiieriadDf  ckdncliie  wllh  the Uaht 
ofiriiw  lupfc- 

Thli  h  n  btautiTuUji  ImulHd,  that  I  muU  DM 
stvpn™  II.  Rul,  like  mny  olher  thtoris,  l(  li  de- 
docHl  (hn  ■  niipiiKh  bet,  which  U,  lodHd,  •  flcilai. 

1  Pwym  ind  MnUutlncH.  p.  I?. 

I  ISptikliiKhiTniiiirarthefaiipBtetlDnDtgiMorhb 

aba  Hid  to  nodor  Bunn,  "  ibi  dog  mi  nvm 
bt  muA.-  B.J 


I  auj^xHcd  him  to  be  only  □eor-si^hl^d ; 
and  indeed  I  must  observe,  that  in  no  other 
respect  could  I  discern  any  defect  in  his 
viooD :  on  the  contrary,  the  Ibrcc  of  his 
attention  and  perceptive  quickness  made 
him  see  and  disUnguish  all  maimer  of  objects, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  with  a  nicety 
that  is  rarely  to  be  found.  Wlien  he  and  I 
were  traveluna  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  mountain 
which  1  obaerved  resembied  a  cone,  he  cor- 
rected my  inaccuracy,  by  shewing  me,  that 
it  was  indeed  pointetl  at  the  top,  hut  that 
one  side  of  it  wna  larger  than  the  otber. 
And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  acquain- 
ted, agree,  that  no  man  was  more  nicely  and 
minutely  critical  in  the  elegance  of  female 
dress.  Sullen  I  found  that  he  saw  the  ro. 
manlic  beauties  of  Islam,  in  Derhyahire, 
much  better  than  I  ilid.  T  told  him  that  he 
resembled  an  able  performer  upon  a  bud 
Hdw  tabte  and  contemptible 
lU  the  remarka  which  have  been 
made  to  the  prejudice  either  of  hla  candour 
or  of  his  philosophy,  founded  uiion  a  sup. 
poaition  that  be  waa  almost  blina  !  It  has 
been  aald,  that  he  contracted  this  grievous 
raaladjfromhbnurse.il    His  mother  vield. 


ing  to  the  superst 

wonderftil  to  think,  prevailed  so  lone  in  this 

country,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  regal  touch  ; 


Hir  kings  encouraged,  and 
to  which  a  man  of  such  inquiry  and  auch 
judgment  as  Carte  could  give  credit;  car. 
ried  him  to  London,  wliere  he  wasactuollj 
touched  hj  Queen  Anne.^  Mrs.  Johnson, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Hector  informed  me,  acted  by 
theadvice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Floyer, 
then  a  physician  in  IJchfield.  Johnson 
used  to  talk  of  thia  very  frankly  ;  and  Mra. 
Hozzi  has  preserved  his  very  picturesque 
description  of  the  scene,  as  it  remained  upon 
his  fancy.  Being  asked  if  he  could  remem- 
ber Queen  Aimc,— "  He  bad  (he  said)  a 
confused,  but  somehow  a  sort  of  solemn,  re- 
collection nf  a  ladv  in  diamonds,  and  a  long 
black  hood.""  Thia  touch,  however,  was 
without  any  eflTect.  I  ventured  to  say  to 
him,  in  allusion  to  the  political  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he 
ever  retained  aome  odour.  Chat  '^  Ins  mother 
had  not  carried  him  &r  enough,  she  should 
have  taken  him  to  Rome." 
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He  was  first  taught  to  rend  EngUsh 
br  Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a 
school  for  joung  children  in  Lichfield.  He 
told  me  she  could  read  the  hkck  letter,  and 
asked  him  to  borrow  for  her,  from  his  fiither, 
a  Bible  in  that  character.  When  he  was 
coing  to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  leave  of 
hvau  brought  him,  in  the  smplidtj  of  her 
kindness,  a  present  of  gingerbread,  and  said 
he  was  the  best  scholar  the  ever  had.  He 
delighted  in  mentioning  this  early  compli- 
Dient :  adding,  with  a  smile,  that  ^  this  was 
as  high  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  con- 
ceive."  His  next  instructor  in  English  was 
a  master,  whom,  when  he  spoke  of  him  to 
me.  he  familiarly  called  Tom  Brown,  who, 
said  he,  *'''  publij^ed  a  spelling-book,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Universe  ;  but  I  fear  no 
cupv  of  it  can  now  be  had.** 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, usher,  or  under-master,  of  Lichfield 
school,  **  a  manifsaid  he),  very  skilful  in  his 
littJe  waj.**  With  him  he  continued  two 
years,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of 
^Ir.  Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  ^  was  very  severe,  and 
wrong-headedlj  severe.  He  used  (said  he) 
to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did  not 
distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence: for  he  would  TOat  a  boy  equally  for 
not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to 
know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question, 
and  if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would  beat 
him,  without  considering  whether  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer 
it.  For  instance,  he  would  call  up  a  boy 
and  ask  him  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  wnicb  the 
boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir, 
ix'  a  bov  could  answer  every  question,  there 
would  he  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  mention,  that  though  he 
might  err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of 
Lichfield  was  veir  respectable  in  his  time. 
The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, who  was  educated  under  him,  told 
me,  that  ^  he  was  an  excellent  master,  and 
that  his  ushers  were  most  of  them  men  of 
eminence ;  that  Holbrook,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and  best  preach- 
ers of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was  at  school. 
Then  came  Hague,  of  whom,  as  much 
might  be  said,  witn  the  addition  that  he  was 
an  elegant  poet.  Hague  was  succeeded  by 
Green,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose 
character  in  the  learned  world  is  well  known. 
In  the  same  form  with  Johnson  was  Con- 
greve,  who  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  ■ 
.IrcMuahop  Boulter,  and  b^  that  connexion  '■ 
tfbUined  good  preferment  m  Ireland.  He' 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  ancient  family; 
of  Congreve,  in  Staffordahire,  of  which  the 
poet  was  a  branch.  His  brother  sold  the 
estate.  There  was  also  Lowe,  afterwards 
Csnon  of  Windsor." 


Indeed,  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how 
much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired 
so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which, 
I  believe,  he  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of  hit 
time ;  he  said,  ^^  My  master  whipt  me  very 
welL  Without  that.  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing."  He  told  Mr.  Langton,  that 
while  Hunter  was  flogging  his  boys  unmer- 
cifully, he  used  to  say,  *'  And  tms  I  do  to 
save  you  firom  the  gallows."  Johnson,  upon 
all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of 
enforcing  instruction  by  means  of  the  rod.* 
"  I  would  rather  (said  he)  have  the  rod  to 
be  the  general  tern>r  to  all,  to  make  them 
learn,  tmin  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or 
thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed  than  your 
brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an 
effect  which  terminates  in  itself  A  child  is 
afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task, 
and  there*s  an  end  on*t ;  whereas,  by  excit- 
ing emulation  and  comparisons  of  superio- 
rity, you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mis- 
chief'; you  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate 
each  other." 

Wlien  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies  in 
Lincolnshire  .who  were  remarkabfy  well  be- 
haved, owing  to  their  mother^s  strict  disci- 
pline and  severe  correction,  he  excUimed,in 
one  of  Shakspeare*s  lines,  a  little  varied,t 
'*  Rod,  I  wni  boDour  thee  for  thb  thy  duty." 

That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which 
he  maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in  his 
march  through  life,  was  not  assumed  from 
vanity  and  ostentation,  but  was  the  natural 
and  constant  effect  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  of  which  he  could  not  but 
oe  conscious  by  comparison ;  the  intellec- 
tual difference^  which,  in  other  cases  of 
comparison  of  characters,  is  often  a  matter 
of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear  in  his 
case  as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some 
men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not  strut 
or  stand  on  tiptoe ;  he  only  did  not  stoop. 
From  his  earliest  yeais,  his  superiority  was 
perceived  and  acknowledged.  He  was,  from 
the  beginning,  ivu^  aa^&v,  a  king  of  men. 
His  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  has  obligingly 
fiimisheil  me  with  many  particulars  of  ms 
boyish  days  ;  and  assured  me  that  he  never 
knew  him  corrected  at  school,  but  for  talk- 
ing and  diverting  other  boys  from  their 
business.  He  seemed  to  learn  by  intui- 
tion ;  for  though  indolence  and  'procras- 
tination were  inherent  in  his  constitution, 
whenever  he  made  an  exertion,  he  did  more 
than  any  one  else.  In  short,  he  is  a  me- 
morable instance  of  what  has  been  often 
observed,  that  the  boy  is  the  man  in  mi- 
niature; and  that  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics  of    each    individual  are     the 

*  fJohnimn'K  obwrratioiis  to  Dr.  Rote,  mi  thUBuli}ect» 
may  be  fonnd  in  a  nibMsqucnt  part  of  this  woriu  See 
voL  iL  near  the  end  of  the  year  i77fi.    B.] 

t  rMorethan  a  lltUe.  The  line  it  in  Kfwo  Hitxiir 
VI.  Part  ii.  Act  Iv.  Sc.  latt: 

'•  Sword,  I  wUl  hallow  thee  for  thU  thy  deed."  M.l 
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same,  through  the  whole  course  of  life. 
HU  fiivourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal 
assistance  firom  him;  and  such  was  the 
submission  and  deference  with  which  he 
was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  obtain  his 
regard,  that  three  of  the  bojs,  of  whom 
Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one,  used  to 
come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble  attend- 
ants, and  carry  him  to  schooL  One  in  the 
middle  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his  back, 
and  one  on  each  side  supported  him ;  and 
thus  he  was  borne  triumphant.  Such  a 
proof  of  the  early  predommance  of  intel- 
lectual vigour  is  very  remarkable,  and  does 
honour  to  human  nature. — Talking  to  me 
once  himself  of  his  beingmuch  distinguished 
at  school,  he  told  me,  ^^  they  never  tnought 
to  raise  me  by  comparing^  me  to  any  one ; 
they  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  good  a  scho- 
lar as  such  a  one ;  but  such  a  one  is  as  good 
a  scholar  as  Johnson;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one,  but  of  Lowe ;  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  as  good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  his  indo- 
lence. He  was  uncommonly  inquisitive  ; 
and  his  memory  was  so  tenacious,  thai;  he 
never  forgot  any  thing  that  he  either  heard 
or  read.  Mr.  Hector  remembers  having 
recited  to  him  eighteen  verses,  which,  after 
a  little  pau»e,  he  repeated  verbatim,  varring 
only  one  epiUiet,  by  which  he  improvea  the 
iine. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in 
their  ordinary  diversions ;  his  only  amuse- 
ment was  in  winter,  when  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  being  drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy  bare- 
footed, who  pulled  him  along  by  a  garter 
fixed  round  him :  no  very  easy  operation, 
as  his  size  was  remarkably  large.  His  de- 
fective sight,  uideed,  prevented  him  from 
ei\joying  the  common  qports ;  and  he  once 
pleasantly  remarked  to  me,  *'*'  how  wonder- 
fully well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  with- 
out them."  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters, 
when  earnestly  cautioning  a  friend  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  idleness,  that 
active  sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  id^ness 
in  young  people;  and  that  the  listless 
torpor  of  doing  nothing,  alone  deserves 
that  name.  Of  this  dismal  inertness  of 
disposition,  Johnson  had  all  his  life  too  great 
a  uiare.  Mr.  Hector  relates,  that  *^  he 
could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  saunter- 
ing away  the  horn's  of  vacation  in  the  fields, 
during  which  he  was  more  engaged  in  talk- 
ing to  himself  than  to  his  companion." 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who 
was  longintimately  acquainted  with  him,  and 
has  preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concerning 
him,  regretting  that  he  was  not  a  more  di- 
ligent collector,  informs  me,  that,  "  when  a 
boy,  he  was  immoderately  fond  of  reading 
Tomances  of  chivalry,  and  he  retained  his 
fi>ndneaB  for  them  through    life;  so  that 


(adds  his  lordship)  spending  part  of  a 
mer  at  my  parsonage-house  in  the  countm 
he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  ell 
Spanish  romance  of  Felixmakte  of  Hi4 
CAyiA,in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  throii|jk 
Yet  I  have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  es- 
travagant  fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of  mial 
which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any  pnia 
fession." 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  *  Cornelius  Ford,  Johiw 
son  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to 
the  school  of  Stourbridge,  in  Worcesterw 
shire,  of  which  Mr.  Wentworth  was  the^ 
master.  This  step  was  taken  bv  the  advioi 
of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford,  a  maq 
in  whom  both  talents  and  good  dispositiont 
were  disgraced  by  licentiousness,t  but  who 
was  a  very  able  judge  of  what  was  right* 
At  this  school,  he  did  not  receive  so  much 
benefit  as  was  expected.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant 
to  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  teaching  the  younger 
boys.  '*  Mr.  Wentworth,  (he  told  me)  was 
a  very  able  man,  but  an  idle  man,  and  to 
me  very  severe ;  but  I  cannot  blame  him 
much.  I  was  then  a  big^  boy  :  he  saw  I 
did  not  reverence  him ;  and  that  he  should 
get  no  honour  by  me.  I  had  brought  enough 
with  me  to  carry  me  through ;  and  all  I 
should  get  at  his  school  would  be  ascribed 
to  my  own  labour,  or  to  my  former  master* 
Yet  he  taught  me  a  great  deal." 

He  thus  discriminated  to  Dr.  Percy^ 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  twc 
grammar-schools.  ^^  At  one,  I  learned  much 
m  the  school,  but  little  from  the  master : 
in  the  other,  I  learned  much  from  the  mas* 
ter,  but  little  in  the  school." 

The  Bi^op  also  informs  me,  that  ^^  Dr 
Johnson*s  &tner,  before  he  was  received  a1 
Stourbridge,  applied  to  have  him  admitted 
as  a  scholar  and  assistant  to  the  llev.  Sm 
muel  Lea,  M.A.  head  master  of  Newport 
school,  in  Shropshire  (a  very  diligent  gpM 
teacher,  at  that  time  in  high  reputation 
under  whom,  Mr.  Hollis  is  said,  in  th< 
Memoirs  of  his  life,  to  have  been  also  edu 
cated.):):  This  application  to  Mr.  Lea  wa 
not  successful;  but  Johnson  had  afterward 
the  gratification  to  hear  that  the  old  gentle 
man,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  ace,  men 
tioned  it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  event 
of  his  Ufe,  that  "  he  was  very  near  having 
that  great  man  for  his  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  mon 
than  a  year,  and  then  he  returned  home 
where  he  may  be  siud  to  have  loitered,  fo] 
two  years,  in  a  state  very  unworthy  his  un 

•  [Cornelins  Ford,  aooordinff  to  Sir  John  Hawkin« 
w«f  lui  cotuhi  rnrnuui,  being  the  nn  of  Dr.  Joaep] 
(Q.  Nathaoael)  Ford,  mn  embaBt  PhyildAn,  who  wa 
brother  to  Johmon'i  mother.    M.} 

t  He  U  ttid  to  be  the  original  of  the  parson  in  Ho 
nrth'i  Modem  Midnlcht  Convertatioo. 

t  As  was  UkewiN  the  Blihop  of  Dromore,  many  year 
afterward. 
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common  abilities.  He  had  alreadj  given 
erenl  proofii  of  hif  poeiictl  geniui,  both  in 
Mi  school  exexdses  and  In  ouer  occawonal 
eompontions.  Of  these  I  hiiTe  obtained  a 
considerable  collection,  bj  the  &vour  of 
Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one  of  his  masters, 
and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his  schoolfellow  sad 
friend,  firom  which  I  select  the  following  I 
specimens: 


The  wiie  exparknc'd  Ortdn  nfi 
Mourn'd  noc  Andlodiiu  to  kmgt 

Nor  did  Kfam  Prlamri  howv  agt 
So  mucli  kiacnt  hte  iku^to'd 


^  Vl««IL. 

Msuaara. 


1. 


Hov,  Titym,  ym*  mpbie  nAr%if\m  \mSA, 
Pbv  OB  y<Mur|dpebaaHith  thk  toechcnihad*; 
Wule  vretcfam  «e  about  the  worid  muit  rami* 
lad  lave  our  pi— ring  Adds  and  nathre  home, 
HcR  at  \our  eaae  you  ilng  your  amoroua  flanM^ 
Aad  the  wood  riaoi  with  AinarUUir 


TiTTaua. 

Thow  UcMfa^^  frtend.  a  deity  botoWd, 
FoK  I  shall  never  thfaik  him  leM  than  fod: 
Oft  on  hia  altar  ihall  my  fintUngt  lie, 
THnr  taknd  the  cooaecrated  stooaa  ihaU  dye: 
He  gave  my  flodu  to  giaae  the  flowery  mawh. 
And  me  to  tune  at  caae  th'  unequal  reedi. 

MBLIBOUa. 

My  idmifarton  only  I  exprert. 
(No  •park  of  enry  harbouta  in  my  bfeait) 
That,  when  confiirino  o^cr  the  country  reigai. 
To  TCNi  alone  thia  happy  state  rcroaim. 
Hen  I.  thouch  faint  mjidf,  must  drive  my  foata» 
Fir  from  Hmx  aodent  Belda  and  humble  cota. 
Tbii  acavoe  1  lead,  who  kft  on  yoDder  rock 
Two  tender  kJda,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  betn  pervert  and  cardcM  grown, 
This  dire  event  by  omena  was  forcshewn; 
Our  treca  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  kft-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hoUow  oak. 
Foretold  the  comhiK  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 

IVwiialefiftw  of  HonAca.    Book  L    OdeulL 

Tax  man,  my  fMend,  whoae  consdous  heart 
With  virtues  sacnd  ardour  glow*. 

Nor  taints  with  death  the  cnTcnom'd  dart. 
Nor  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows: 

Though  ScTthla's  ky  cUflk  he  troMb, 

Or  horrid  AMe's  fklthless  sanda  i 
Or  where  the  <amed  Hydaapcs  spreads 

Hb  liquid  wealth  o^er  barbarous  laodfc 

For  while  my  Chloers  image  chann*d. 
Too  ftr  in  Sabine  wooda  I  strw'd  t 

Me  siagiag,  careless  and  unarm'd, 
A  graly  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

No  savaiR  more  portentous  stain'd 

Apnllrs  spacious  wilds  with  gore; 
No  fiercer  Jutaa's  thhety  land. 

Dire  nuiae  of  raging  uoos,  bore. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs; 

Where  nouds  condensed  fior  ever  veQ 
With  horrid  gkxan  the  Ihmataig  skiesi 

Flare  me  beneath  the  burning  Uni^ 

A  clime  denied  to  human  raee; 
ru  dng  of  Chloefs  charms  divine. 

Her  neavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  Cmb. 

T^WMateKaa^HoBACB.    BookIL    Odaii. 

Cunrna  do  not  always  veil  the  sUei, 
Nor  Aofwcrs  Immcne  the  rerdaat  pkis; 

Nor  do  the  bOhywB  always  riee* 
Or  stoma  afllct  the  rulBai  I 

Nor.  TalglBS,  on  th*  Ai 
DolbadMJd'4 


ahvayaf^HMt 
Not  ahrayt  ftirioua  Boreas  iqan. 
Or  tandi  with  violeot  Ibraefliel 

Bnt  you  aw  aver  drawn'd  in  tears. 
For  Mjitaa  dead  you  ever  Bsounii 

No  scCttngManicHaTonicKt 
Bat  flm  yon  MA  at  hk  latnni. 


Leave  off,  at  length,  these  woman's  dgha 

Augustus*  mnnerous  trophies  siqg; 
Rraeat  that  prince's  Tictorles, 

To-whora  all  natloas  tribute  faring. 

Niirfiates  rolls  an  humbler  wave; 

At  length  the  undaunted  tScythian  yiel^ 
Content  to  live  the  RomaasT  dave. 

And  scarce  forukes  his  native  Adds. 

TrantlaHtm  </  paH  ^f  the  DUtleffye  bttwen  HscTOa 
end  ANDaoMACHB ;  /Vom  th§  Sitth  Book  qf  Ho- 
MBB'a  Iliad. 

Saa  ceased;  then  godlike  Heettv  anawei'd  kkid, 

(His  various  plumage  sporting  fan  the  wind) 

That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care; 

But  shall  I,  then,  forsake  the  unflnishVi  war? 

How  would  the  Trcjana  brand  great  Hector's  name ! 

And  one  beae  action  sully  all  my  fiune, 

Acauired  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought  i 

O,  how  my  soul  abhon  so  mean  a  thought ! 

Long  since  I  learo'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath. 

And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  approaching  death. 

Tlie  inexorable  sisters  have  decned 

That  Priam's  house  and  Priam's  self  shaD  bleed: 

The  day  wlU  come,  in  whidi  proud  Troy  shaU  yield. 

And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  flod. 

Yet  Hecuba's  nor  Priam's  hoary  ace, 

Whose  blood  shall  quench  aome  Grecian's  thirsty  n§^ 

Nor  my  brave  brothiecs,  that  have  bit  the  ground, 

Tlieir  souls  dismisa'd  throuf^  many  a  ghastly  wound. 

Can  Inmrlioaomhalf  that  grief  create. 

As  the  saa  thought  of  your  nnpending  fiite: 

Wlien  some  proud  Oredan  dame  shall  taslis  hnpoae. 

Mimic  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes; 

Beneath  Hyperia's  waters  shaB  you  sweat. 

And,  fainting,  scarce  support  the  Uanld  weight : 

Then  shall  some  Anrive  loud  insultmg  cry, 

B^old  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy  ! 

Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  nanteoui  tju. 

And  that  fur  boaom  heave  with  rising  siglis ! 

Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero^  hand 

May  I  lie  slain,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand. 

I 

I  To  a  YoDHO  Laot,  on  hor  Bibth-oat.* 

i  Thib  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fidr. 
Warm  with  an  ardent  fever's  fondest  prayer. 
May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 
Thy  form  more  lovdy,  more  adorned  thy  mind; 
All  pains,  all  cares,  may  favouring  Heaven  remove^ 
Ail  but  the  sweet  wlfcitiidca  of  love ! 
May  powerful  nature  join  with  gratcfUl  art. 
To  potait  each  glance,  and  force  It  to  the  heart  I 
O  then,  wtien  eonquered  crowds  confess  thy  sway. 
When  ev'n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey. 
My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mkhty  trust : 
Alas  !  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  Just 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  emptoy. 
Nor  give  the  generous  pahi,  the  worthless  Joy : 
With  ilia  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool. 
Shewn  in  the  fsithAil  glass  of  ridicule : 
Teach  rolmlc  censure  ner  own  fuilts  to  find. 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  thcmsdves  be  blbid, 
So  shall  Belinda's  charms  Improve  mankind. 

Tbb  Yovao  AuTBoa.t 

Wr  BN  first  the  peasant,  kmg  bdin'd  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
PkM^d  with  the  scene  the  smOing  ocean  ylekls. 
He  s:orns  the  verdant  meads  and  flow'ry  fields; 
Then  dances  Jocund  o'er  the  watery  way, 
While  the  breew  whispers,  and  the  streamers  play. 
Unbounded  prospecU  m  his  bosom  roll. 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul ; 
In  blisaful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 
And  raatufd  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
Jots fai3poerel  thick  ckwds  bvade the skiai. 
Loud  rd&  the  blUows,  high  the  waves  ari«e; 
Skk'ning  with  fear,  he  kmgs  to  view  the  shoie. 
And  TOWS  to  trust  the  firithW  deep  no  mora. 
So  the  yoid|g  Author,  panting  after  fkme, 

•  Mr.  Hector  faiforms  me,  that  this  waa  made 
IfNorompirM  in  hi>  !>!•■"*?.  ,        .        .     ^ 

Prmt  be  Inairted,  with  mny  alt— tfcaw,  ki  tha 
tlemansM^julSS.  17431 
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the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  book  ; 
and,  in  that,  there  is  such  an  inaccuracj  in 
the  statement  of  facts,  as  in  so  solemn  an 
author  is  hardly  excusable,  and  certainly 
makes  his  narrative   very    unsatisfactory. 
But  what  is  still  worse,  there  in  throughout 
the  whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable  cast,  by 
which  the  most  un&vourable  construction 
IS  put  upon  almost  every  circumstance  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  my  illustrious 
friend  ;  who,  I  trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  fair 
delineation,  be  vindicated  both  from   the 
injurious  misrepresentations  of  this  author, 
and  from  the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady 
who  once  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him. 
There  is,' in  the  British  Museum,  a  letter 
from  Bishoi)  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch,  on  the 
subject  of  biography ;  which,  though  I  am 
aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a  charge  of  art- 
fully  raising* the  value  of  mv  own  work,  by 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  and  expressed, 
tnat  1  cannot  refrain  from  here  insexting  it : 
"  I  shall  endeavour  (says  Dr.  Warburton) 
toj^veyou  what  satistaction  I  can  in  any 
thmg  vou  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject 
of   Milton,  and  am    extremely   gkd  vou 
intend  to  write  his  life     Almost  aU  the  Qfe- 
writers  we  have  had  before  Toland  and 
Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed   strange   insipid 
creatures ;  and  yet  I  had  rather  read  the 
worst  of  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go  through 
with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  Ufe  of 
Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy 
succession  of  long  quotations  of  disinterest- 
inf|r  passages,  that  it  makes  their  method 
quite  nauseous.      But  the  verbose,  taste- 
less Frenchman  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book, 
and  what's  worse,  it    proves  a  book  with- 
out a  life ;  for  what  do  we  know  of  Boileau, 
alter  all  his  tedious  stuff?     You  are  the 
only  one  (and  I  8])eak  it  without  a  compli- 
ment),  that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and 
sentiments,  and    the   real    importance    of 
your   materials,  have  the  art   (which  one 
would  imagine  no  one  could   have  missed) 
of  adding  agreements  to  the  most  agreeable 
subject   m  the    world,  which    is    literary 
history.* 

''  Nov.  24,  1737." 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in 
my  own  person,  by  which  I  might  have 
appeared  to  have  more  merit  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  I  have  rcHolveti  to  adopt 
and  enlarge  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr. 
]Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray.  Wlier- 
ever  narrative  is  necessary  to  explain,  con- 
nect, and  supply,  I  fumisfi  it  to  tne  best  of 
mv  abilities ;  but  in  the  chronological  series 
ot'  .Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  ran,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever 
il  is  in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters, 

•  111  It.  Mil*.  4320,  Aytcough's  CataL  Sknne  MSS. 


or  conversation,  Jbeing  convinced  that  this 
mode  is  more  lively,  and  will  make  my 
readers  better  acquiiinted  with  him,  than 
even  most  of  those  were  w^ho  actually  knew 
him,  but  could  know  him  only  partially  ; 
whereas  there  is  here  an  accumulation  of 
intelligence  from  various  points,  by  which 
his  character  is  more  fully  understood  aiid 
illustrated. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  only 
relating  all  the  most  important  events  of  it 
in  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought ;  by 
which  mankind  are  enabled  as  it  were  to 
see  him  live,  and  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene" 
with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  through 
the  several  stages  of  his  life.  Had  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as  I  was, 
he  might  have  been  almost  entirely  pre- 
served. As  it  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
he  will  be  seen  in  this  work  more  completely 
than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet  lived. 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was;  for 
I  profess  to  write,  not  his  panegyric,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  Life;  which, 
great  and  gooa  as  he  was,  must  not  be  sup. 
posed  to  be  entirely  perfect  To  be  as  he 
was,  is,  indeed,  subject  of  panegyric  enough 
to  any  man  in  this  state  of  bemg;  but  m 
every  picture  there  should  be  shade  as  well 
as  light,  and  when  I  delineate  him  without 
reserve,  I  do  what  he  himself  recommended, 
both  by  his  precept  and  his  example. 

"  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the 
public  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his 
interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  ten- 
derness, overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt 
him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are 
many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
the  faults  or  failings  of  their  mends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their 
detection ;  we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric, 
and  not  to  be  known  from  one  anotner  hut  hy 
extrinsic  and  ca.sual  circumstances.  ^  Let 
me  remember,  (says  Hale),  when  I  find  my- 
self inclined  to  pity  a  criminal,  that  there  is 
likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.'  If  w(» 
owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledjre,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth."t 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  following  work,  is,  the  quantity  it  con- 
tains of  Jonnson's  conversation,  'which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  emi- 
nently instructive  and  entertaining;  and 
of  which  the  specimens  that  I  have  given 
upon  a  former  occasion,  have  been  received 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  I  have  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  world  will 
not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample  communi- 
cations of  a  similar  nature. 

t  Rambler,  Ho.  «^. 


Aim 
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That  the  cooTenatiou  ut*  a  celebrated 
man.,  if  hU  talents  have  been  exerted  in 
conversation,  will  best  display  his  character, 
is,  I  trust,  too  well  established  in  the  judg- 
meat  of  mankind  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a 
sneering  observation  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  William  AVhitehead,  in 
which  there  is  literally  no  JLt/0,  but  a  mere 
dry  narrative  of  £u:ts.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  deprecia- 
tion of  what  is  universally  esteemed,  because 
it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
object  of  the  ingemous  writer's  pen;  for 
in  truth,  firom  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame, 
as  to  be  contented  to  pass  many  years  as 
the  domestic  companion  of  a  superannu- 
ated lord  and  lady,  conversation  could  no 
more  be  expected  than  from  a  Chinese  man- 
darin on  a  chimney-piece,  or  the  fantastic 
figures  on  a  gilt  leather  screen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to 
Plutarch,  the  pnnce  of  ancient  biographers. 
Oltrt  reus  iri^oMtarirMS  Xffd^tai  xdin-us  tvtm 
S^^XoKTis  hi^rTris  %  coicias,  oAA^  wguryfui  0gax^ 
voAAiUiT,  Kol  pifJM,  iral  xcuHid  rts,   l/u^ocrty 


may  be  best  discemed ;  but  very  often  an 
action  of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a 
jest,  shall  distinguish  a  person^s  real  charac- 
ter more  than  the  greatest  sieges,  or  the 
most  important  batt^*'* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of 
the  very  man  whose  life  I  am  about  to  ex- 
hibit. ^  The  business  of  the  biographer  is 
often  topass  slightly  over  those  performances 
and  inadents  which  produce  vulgar  great- 
ness, to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic 
privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details  of 
daily  life,  where  exterior  appendages  are 
cast  aside,  and  men  excel  eacn  other  only 
by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account  of 
Thuanus  is  with  great  propriety  said  by  its 
author  to  have  been  written,  that  it  miffht 
lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  faminar 
character  of  that  man,  cujtu  ingenium  et 
eamdorem  ex  ipnus  scripiit  sunt  olim  semper 
miralufiy  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to 
the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writmgs  preserved 
in  admiration. 

^  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances, 
which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirers  after 
natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we 
intend  to  enlarge  our  science  or  increase 
our  virtue,  are  more  important  than  public 
occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the  great  master 
of  nature,  has  not  forgot  in  his  account  of 
Catiline  to  remark,  tlut  his  walk  was  now 
quick,  and  a^n  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  with  violent  commotion. 
Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon  affords  a 


*  PhiUreh't  Life  of  Akztndcr,  init. — Langhomc^s 
crauslatiun. 


striking  lecture  on  the  value  uf  time,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  when  he  had  made  aii  ap- 
pointment, he  expected  not  only  the  hour 
but  the  minvte  to  be  fixed,  tkiat  the  day 
might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  sua- 
pezij»e ;  and  all  the  ulans  and  imterprises  of 
be  Witt  are  now  ot  less  importance  to  the 
world  than  that  part  of  his  personal  character, 
which  represents  him  as  cardfbl  of  his  health, 
and  negligent  of  his  life. 

*'*'  But  biography  has  often  been  allotted 
to  writers,  ^i^seem  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  neg- 
ligent about  the  performance.  Thev  rare^ 
anbrd  any  other  account  than  m^t  be 
collected  from  public  papers,  but  imagine 
themselves  writing  a  lite,  when  they  exhibit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  prefer* 
mcnts;  and  have  so  little  regard  to  the 
manners  or  behaviour  of  their  neroes,  that 
more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  his  servants,  than  firom  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  with  his  funeral — 

'•'•  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons 
why  these  narratives  are  often  written  by 
such  as  were  not  likelv  to  give  much  in- 
struction or  delight,  and  why  most  accounts 
01  particular  persons  are  barren  and  useless. 
If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest  and  envy 
are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impartiality, 
but  must  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 
incidents  which  give  excellence  to  biography 
are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kina,  sucn 
as  soon  escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely 
transmitted  by  tradition.  We  know  how 
few  can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance,  ex» 
cept  by  his  most  prominent  and  observable 
particularities,  and  the  grosser  features  of 
his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in 
imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  co- 
pies will  fcse  all  resemblance  of  theoriginaL"t 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some 
occasions  of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conver- 
sation, and  how  happily  it  is  adapted  for  the 


opinion,  that  minute  particulars  are  frequent- 
ly characteristic,  ana  always  amusing,  when 
tney  relate  to  a  distinguished  man.  I  am 
therefore  exceedingly  unwilling  that  any 
thing,  however  slight,  which  my  illustrious 
friend  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  express, 
with  any  degree  of  point,  should  perish. 
For  this  almost  superstitious  reverence,  1 
have  found  very  old  and  venerable  authority, 
quoted  by  our  great  modem  prelate.  Seeker, 
in  whose' tenth  sermon  there  is  the  following 
passase: 

^^  Rabin   David  Kimcki^  a  noted  Jewish 
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the  person  who  is  the  suhject  of  the  book  ; 
and,  in  that,  there  is  such  an  inaccuracy  in 
the  statement  of  tacts,  as  in  so  solemn  an 
author  is  hardly  excusable,  and  certainly 
makes  his  narrative   very    unsatisfactory. 
But  what  b  still  worse,  there  in  throughout 
the  whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable  cast,  by 
which  the  most  un&vourablc  construction 
IS  put  upon  almost  every  circumstance  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  ray  illustrious 
friend  ;  who,  I  trust,  will,  by  a  true  and  iair 
delineation,  be  vindicated  both  from   the 
injurious  misrepresentations  of  this  author, 
and  from  the  slighter  aspersions  of  a  lady 
who  once  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him. 
There  isj'in  the  British  Museum,  a  letter 
from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch,  on  the 
subject  of  biography ;  which,  though  I  am 
aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a  charge  of  art- 
fully raising' the  value  of  mv  own  work,  by 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  is  so  well  conceived  and  expressed, 
tnat  I  cannot  refrain  from  here  inserting  it : 
"  I  shall  endeavour  (says  Dr.  Warburton) 
to  give  you  what  satisfaction  I  can  in  any 
thmg  vou  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject 
of   Milton,  and  am    extremely   glad  vou 
intend  to  write  his  life     Almost  aU  the  fife- 
writers  we  have  had  before  Toland  and 
Desmaiseaux,  are  indeed   strange  insipid 
creatures ;  and  yet  I  had  rather  read  the 
worst  of  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go  through 
with  this  of  Milton*s,  or  the  other's  life  of 
Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy 
succession  of  long  quotations  of  disinterest- 
inf|r  passages,  that  it  makes  their  method 
quite  nauseous.      But  the  verbose,  taste- 
less Frenchman  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book, 
and  what's  worse,  it    proves  a  book  with- 
out a  life ;  for  what  do  we  know  of  Boileau, 
after  all  his  tedious  stuff?     You  are  the 
only  one  (and  I  speak  it  without  a  compli- 
ment), that  by  the  vigour  of  your  style  and 
sentiments,  and    the   real   importance    of 
your   materials,  have  the  art   (which  one 
would  imagine  no  one  could   have  missed) 
of  adding  agreements  to  the  most  agreeable 
subject    m  the    world,  which    is   literary 
history.* 

"  Nov.  24,  1737." 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials 
into  one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in 
my  own  person,  by  which  t  might  have 
appeared  to  have  more  merit  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  I  have  rcsolveii  to  adopt 
and  enlarge  upon  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr. 
Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray.  Wher- 
ever narrative  is  necessary  to  explain,  con- 
nect, and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  tne  best  of 
u!v  abilities ;  but  in  the  chronological  series 
of'  Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever 
it  is  in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters, 
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or  conversation,  being  convinced  that  this 
mode  is  more  lively,  and  will  make  my 
readers  better  acquainted  with  him,  than 
even  most  of  those  were  w^ho  actually  knew 
him,  but  could  know  him  only  partially ; 
whereas  there  is  here  an  accumulation  of 
intelligence  from  various  points,  by  which 
his  character  is  more  fully  understood  and 
illustrated. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  only 
relating;  all  the  most  important  events  of  it 
in  their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he 
privately  wrote,  and  said,  and  thought ;  by 
which  mankind  are  enabled  as  it  were  to 
see  him  live,  and  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene" 
with  him,  as  he  actually  advanced  through 
the  several  stages  of  his  life.  Had  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent  as  I  was, 
he  mu^ht  have  been  almost  entirely  pre- 
served. As  it  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
he  will  be  seen  in  this  work  more  completely 
than  any  man  who  has  ever  yet  livedi 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was ;  for 
I  profess  to  write,  not  his  panegyric,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  Lafe;  which, 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  perfect  To  be  as  he 
was,  is,  indeed,  subject  of  panegyric  enough 
to  any  man  in  this  state  of  being;  but  in 
every  picture  there  should  be  shade  as  well 
as  light,  and  when  I  delineate  him  without 
reserve,  I  do  what  he  himself  recommended, 
both  by  his  precept  and  his  example. 

"  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the 
public  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his 
interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  ten- 
derness, overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt 
him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent.  There  are 
many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide 
the  faults  or  failings  of  their  mends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their 
detection ;  we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of 
characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegyric, 
and  not  to  be  known  from  one  anotner  but  hy 
extrinsic  and  casual  circumstances.  'Let 
me  remember,  (says  Hale),  when  I  find  my- 
self inclined  to  pity  a  criminal,  that  there  is 
likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.'  If  wo 
owe  regard  to  the  memory  of' the  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledfK?,  to  virtue,  and  to  tnith."t 

What  1  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  following  work,  is,  the  quantity  it  con- 
tains of  Jonnson's  conversation.  Which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  emi- 
nently instructive  and  entertaining;  and 
of  which  the  specimens  that  I  have  given 
upon  a  former  occasion,  have  been  received 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  I  have  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  world  will 
not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample  communi- 
cations of  a  similar  nature. 

t  Rambler,  S<x  Ca\ 
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That  the  cooTcmtiou  of 
ntan.  if  hU  uIsdU  have  been  eKerted  in 
coDTenatioD,  urill  bat  diiplaj  hiaeharacter, 
U,  I  trust,  too  well  estobluhed  in  the  judg- 
ment of  manluud  to  be  at  all  afaaken  by  a 
sneering  obnervatioD  of  Mr.  Maaon,  in  bit 
Memtnn  of  Mr.  Williain  Wlutehead,  in 
whicli  there  ia  litenllj  no  Lifi,  but  a  mere 
dry  narrative  pf  6j;t».  I  do  not  think  it 
vu  quite  necesuTjr  to  atlempt  ■  deprecia- 
tion of  what  i9unirermUje«teemed,lierauae 
it  mi  not  tu  be  found  in  the  immediate 
otyect  of  the  inf{enioua  writer's  pen ;  for 
in  truth,  from  a  man  lo  (till  and  so  tame, 
ad  to  be  contented  to  pass  manj  jeara  u 
the  domesUc  companion  of  a  superannu- 
ated lord  and  ladj,  conversation  could  no 
more  be  expected  than  from  aCtiinese  man- 
darin on  a  chimaej-piece,  or  the  bntastic 
Bfpaet  on  a  f^  leather  iicTeen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  ua  appeal  to 
Flutaich,  ihe  pnnre  of  ancient  biogtlpheis. 
Otrt-riut  trnfoHmittm  r^tai  ritrtitt  trtn  > 
S^Asffii  Bfrr^i  %  ciwuu,  ^AAi  ngZiyiia  BfX^ 
nAA^iii,  nol  t^fim,  col  taiiii  tu,  ti/^aair 
IfSaas  Vni'ijo'tr  fiaA\sr,  1l  MX"^  niifi6nKfQi, 
«a^ard(<ii  oJ  liiyurriu,  ud  w^iofnia  WXtw. 
*-  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  moM  dutinguisbed 
achievemeota  Inat  men's  virtues  or  vices 
ma^  be  best  diacemed ;  but  very  often  an 
action  of  small  note,  a  short  nying,  or  a 
jest,  ahall  tH«tinmii«h  ■  person's  real  charac- 
ter more  than  the  sreateat  ntgea,  or  the 
most  imfurtant  battfei."* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  soitimcDts  of 
the  veiy  man  whose  life  I  sm  about  to  ex- 
hibit. "  The  buaineas  of  the  tdographer  is 
often  topaaaali^tly  over  those  performances 
and  incidents  wliiM  produce  mlgar  great- 
ness, to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic 
privacies,  and  display  the  minute  details  of 
daily  life,  where  exterior  appendages  are 
cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  only 
by  pmdenceand  by  virtue.  The  account  of 
Tfhuanus  is  with  great  propriety  said  by  its 
author  to  have  been  written,  that  it  miirht 
lay  open  to  posterity  tiie  private  and  ^miliar 
character  of  that  man,   cujut   inr/fniam  t! 


"There  are  many  in*  iiible  circumstances, 
which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirera  after 
Datural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we 
intend  to  enlarge  our  science  or  increase 
OUT  rirtue,  are  more  important  than  public 
Wdirrencel.  Thus  SaUust,tbe  great  master 
of  natttre,  has  not  forgot  in  bis  account  of 
Catiline  to  remark,  that  his  walk  was  now 
qnU,  and  again  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  with  violent  commotion. 
Tliu*  the  story  of  Helanctbon  affords  a 
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striking  lecture  on  Che  value  uf  tiuie,  by  in- 
foiming  ua,  that  when  he  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment, be  expected  not  only  tbe  hour 
but  the  minEte  to  be  fixed,  that  the  day 
might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  sus- 
pense; and  all  the  plana  and  enterprises  of 
De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the 
world  than  that  part  of  his  personal  character, 
which  represents  him  aa  cardiil  (/hia  health, 
and  nralioent  of  hia  life. 

■■  Itut  biography  has  often  been  allotted 
to  writers,  wrif  seem  very  little  acquainted 
witli  the  nature  of  thdr  task,  or  very  n»- 

Xnt  about  tbe  performance,  Theyrare^ 
rd  any  other  account  than  might  lie 
collected  from  public  papers,  but  imagine 
themselves  writing  a  life,  when  they  exubit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  girefer- 
ments ;  and  have  so  little  regard  to  the 
manners  or  behaviour  of  their  neroes,  that 
more  l^iowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  man's 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  hia  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  DBrnitivc,  begun  with  hia  pedigree, 

and  ended  with  his  funeral 

"  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  leasona 
why  these  narratives  are  often  written  by 


of  particular  persona  are  barren  and  uselen. 
If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest  and  envy 
are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  ioipaitiality, 
.pect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 


excellence  to 


inddenta  which  gi 

are  of  a  volatile  and  e 

as  soon  csope  the  memory,  and  are  rarely 

transmitted  by  tradition.     We  know  how 

few  can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance,  ex- 

ivpt  by  his  most  prominent  and  obaervable 

Cicularitics.  and  the  grosser  features  of 
nlnd;  and  it  may  beensily  imaginedbow 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in 
imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  co- 
pics  will  lose  all  resemliUnce  of  the  originBl."t 
I  am  fiilly  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  aome 
occasions  of  my  detail  of  .Tohnson's  conver- 
sation, and  how  happily  it  is  adapted  for  tbe 
petty  exercise  of  ndiculc,  by  men  of  auper- 
nciBl  understanding  and  ludicrous  fancy: 
but  I  remain  firm  and  confident  in  my 
opinion.thatminute  particulan)  are  frequen  t- 
ly  characteristic,  and  always  amusing,  when 
they  reLtte  to  a  distinguished  man.  I  am 
therefore  ciceediuBly  unwilling  that  any 
thing,  however  slight,  which  my  illustrious 
Iriend  thought  it  worth  hiswhilc  toexpress, 
with  any  d^^rec  uf  point,  should  perish. 
For  this  almost  aii)ierstitioU9  reverence,  T 
have  found  very  obi  and  venerable  authority, 
quoted  by  oiir  great  motlem  prelate.  Seeker, 
in  whose' tenth  sermon  there  is  the  following 
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passage: 
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iriterion  upon  which  he  formed  his  judge- 
tnent  of  otners,  we  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, both  from  liis  writmgs  and  lus  conver- 
sation, that  his  reading  was  very  extensive. 
Br.  Adam  Smith,  tiian  whom  few  were  bet- 
ter judges  on  this  subject,  once  observed  to 
me,  that  ^  Johnson  knew  more  books  than 
any  man  alive.**  He  had  a  peculiar  fiudlity 
in  seizing  at  once  what  was  valuable  in  any 
book,  without  submitting  to  the  labour  of 
perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  had, 
srom  the  irritability  of  his  constitution,  at  all 
times,  an  impatience  and  hurry  when  he 
either  read  or  wrote.  A  certain  apprehen- 
sion arising  from  novelty,  made  him  wnte 
his  first  exercise  at  College  twice  over ;  but 
he  never  took  that  trouble  with  anv  other 
composition  ;  and  we  shall  see  that  his  most 
exc^lent  works  were  struck  oil'  at  a  heat, 
with  rapid  exertion.  * 

Yet  ne  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or 
memorandums  in  my  possession,  to  have  at 
various  times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned, 
a  methodical  course  of  study,  according  to 
computation  of  which  he  was  all  his  life 
fond,  as  it  fixed  his  attention  steadily  u^nm 
something  without,  and  prevented  his  mind 
fit)m  preying  upon  itseul  Thus  I  find  in 
his  hand-writing  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
of  two  of  Euripides*  Tragedies,  of  the  Geor- 

S'cs  of  Virgil,   of  the  first  six  books  of  ' 
le  ^neid,  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  of  I 
three  of  the  books  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  | 
of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the 
tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  a  table,  shew- 
ing at  the  rate  of  various  numbers  a  day  (I 
suppose  verses  to  be  read,)  what  would  be, 
in  each  case,  the  total  amount  in  a  week, 
month,  and  year, 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  litera- 
ture, or  a  higher  resjject  for  it,  than  John- 
son. His  apartment  in  Pembroke  College 
was  that  upon  the  second  fioor  over  the 
gateway.  The  enthusiast  of  learning  will 
ever  contemplate  it  with  veneration.  One 
day,  while  he  was  sitting  in  it  quite  alone. 
Dr.  Panting,  then  master  of  the  College, 
whom  he  called  *^  a  fine  Jacobite  fellow,'* 
overheard  him  uttering  this  soliloouy  in  his 
strong  emphatic  voice :  *'*'  Well,  I  liave  a 
mind  to  see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of 
learning.  I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities 
abroad.    I'll  go  to  France  and  Italy.    1*11 

fo  to  Padua. — And  I'll  mind  my  business, 
^or  an  Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst  of 
all  blockheads.*'* 


•  [Hetold  Dr.  Burner,  that  he  never  wrote  any  at 
hi*  works  that  ware  printed,  twice  over.  Dr.Burnev's 
wonder  at  seeing  tevcral  pagei  of  his  '<  Lives  of  tne 
Porta,*  in  Manuscript,  mth  scarce  a  blot  or  erasure 
drew  tills  observation  firom  him.  M.] 

1 1  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  John- 
son oonllrmed  it  Bnunston,  in  his  **  Man  of  Taste," 
has  the  same  thought : 

'*  Sure,  of  aU  blodiheads,  scholars  are  the  worst* 

[Johnson  s  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  scholar  who 
a  a  blockhead,  must  be  the  worst  of  all  hinrirKii^^^ 
because  he  is  without  excuse.    But  Bnunston*  ia  the 


Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while 
he  was  at  Pembroke  College,  *^  Was  cares- 
sed and  loved  by  all  about  nim,  was  a  gay 
and  frolicsome  fellow,  and  passed  there  the 
happiest  part  of  his  life.**  Jiut  this  b  a  stri- 
king proof  of  the  fidlacy  of  appearances,  and 
how  httle  an^  of  us  know  of  tne  real  internal 
state  even  of  those  whom  we  see  most  fre- 
ouently  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  be  was  then 
aepressed  by  poverty,  and  irritated  by  dis- 
ease. When  I  mentioned  to  him  this  account 
as  given  me  bv  Dr.  Adams,  he  said,  ^^  Ah, 
Sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitter- 
ness which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my 
way  bv  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  1  dis- 
regarded all  power  and  all  authority." 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  me, "  The  pleasure  he  took  in  vex- 
ing the  tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often 
mentioned.  But  I  have  heard  him  sav, 
what  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  hunoiir 
of  the  present  venerable  master  of  that 
Collie,  the  Reverend  William  Adams, 
D.D.  who  was  then  veiy  voung,  and  one  of 
the  junior  fellows,  that  the  mild  but  judi- 
cious expostulations  of  this  worthy  man, 
whose  virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning 
he  revered,  made  him  really  ashamed  of 
himself,  *  though  1  fear  (said'  he)  I  Mas  too 
proud  to  own  it* 

"  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries that  he  was  generally  seen  loung. 
mg  at  the  College-gate,  with  a  circle  of 
young  students  round  him,  whom  he  was 
entertaining  with  wit,  and  keeping  from 
their  studies,  if  net  spiriting  them  up  to 
rebellion  agahist  the  college  discipUne, 
which  in  his  maturer  vears  he  so  mucn  ex- 
tolled.** 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  mary 
of  his  life.  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves, 
the  following  spirited  resolution  to  contend 
^inst  his  natural  ijidolence:  "Oct.  1719. 

dam  posthac  aurtm  obversurusy  -  I  bid  fare- 
well to  Sloth,  being  resolved  henceforth  not 
to  listen  to  her  syren  strains.*'  1  have  also 
m  mv  possession  a  few  leaves  of  another 
LibeUwt  or  little  book,  entitled  Annales, 
in  which  some  of  the  early  particulars  of 
his  history  are  registered  in  Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close 
intimacies  with  his  fellow-collegians.  But 
Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  he  contracted  a 
love  and  rward  for  Pembroke  College,  which 
he  retained  to  the  kst  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  sent  to  that  College  a  present 
of  all  his  works,  to  be  deposited  in  their  li- 
brarv;  and  he  had  thoughts  of  leaving  to  it 
his  house  at  lichfield  ;  but  his  fiiends  who 
were  about  him,  very  properly  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed  it  to  some 

^umed  diaracter  of  an  ignanwt  coxcomb,  maintnins, 
that  a//  scholan  are  Mockhcads  on  acaniui  of  thdr  schi >. 
lanhlp.    J.  B.— 0.1 
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poor  relations.  He  took  pleuure  in  botst- 
ing  of  the  mmj  eminent  men  who  had 
been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  Uat 
are  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
Pbetrr  Profiasor,  Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  ISkckstone,  and  others;*  not  forget- 
ting the  celebrated  popuUur  preacher,  Mr. 
George  Whitefield,  of  whom,  thou^  Dr. 
Johnjon  did  not  think  yeij  highly,  it  must 
be  acknowledi^  that  his  eloquence  was 
powerful,  his  views  pious  and  chuitable,  his 
anduit  J  almost  incredible ;  and  that,  since 
his  demth,  the  integrity  of  his  character 
his  been  fully  vindicated.  Beug  himself 
t  poet,  Johnson  was  peculiarly  happv  in 
I  w^mtinning  how  many  of  the  sons  of  Pem- 
broke were  poets ;  adding,  with  a  ^mile  of 
iportive  triumph,  ^*  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of 
nnmiig  l^rds.*^ 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he 
thought  the  d^ects  of  his  own  CollMre :  and 
I  have,  ihmi  the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
a  very  strong  instance  of  that  rigid  honesty 
vhicn  he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor 
hsd  obtained  his  fiither*s  consent  to  be  en- 
tered of  Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with  his 
icbool-fellow,  Johnson,  with  whom,  though 
some  years  older  than  himself^  he  wasvery  m- 
timate.  This  would  have  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  Johnson.  But  he  fiurly  told  Taylor 
that  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  suffer  nim 
to  enter  where  he  knew  he  could  not  have 
an  able  tutor.  He  then  made  inquiry  all 
round  the  University,  and  having  found 
that  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Christ  Church,  was 
the  tutor  of  highest  reputation,  Taylor  was 
entered  of  that  Coll^.  Mr.  Bateman*s 
lectures  were  so  excellent,  that  Johnson 
used  to  come  and  get  them  at  second-hand 
firom  Taylor,  till  nis  poverty  being  so  ex- 
treme, that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and 
his  teet  appeared  through  them,  he  saw 
that  this  humiliatong  circumstance  was  per- 
ceired  by  the  Chnst-Church  men,  and  he 
came  no  more,  ^e  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept of  money,  and  somebody  having  set 
a  psir  of  new  shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw 
them  away  with  indignation.  How  must 
we  fisel,  when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of 
Samuel  Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary 
supply  of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a 
proper  pride.  But,  considering  his  ascetic 
dispoeiition  at  times,  as  acknowledged  by 
himself  in  his  Meditations,  and  theexagge- 
rations  with  which  some  have  treateciUie 
peculiarities  of  his  character,  I  should  not 
wonder  to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a  principle  of 
superstitious  mortification ;  as  we  are  told 
by  Turaellinus,  in  his  Life  of  St  Ignatius 
Loyola,  that  this  intrepid  founder  of  the 
orcler  <k  Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa, 
after  having  made  a  severe  pilgrima^ 
through  the   eastern  deserts,  persisted  m 

•  Sot  NmStf9  Uklary  ot  Woiccitmhire,  VoL  L  |k  5291 


wearing  his  miserable  shattered  shoes,  and 
when  new  ones  were  offered  him,  rejected 
them  as  an  unsuitable  indulgence. 

The  res  anffuita  domi  prevented  him  from 
having  the  advantage  of  a  complete  acade- 
mical education.  The  friend  to  whom  he  had 
trusted  for  support  had  deceived  him.  His 
debts  in  Coll^ee,  though  not  great,  were 
increasing;  and  his  scanty  remittances  from 
lichfielc^  which  had  all  along  been  made 
with  great  difficulty,  could  be  supplied  no 
longer,  his  fiither  having  fidlen  into  a  state 
of  insolvency.  CompellM,  therefore,  by  ir- 
resistible necessity,  ne  left  the  College  in 
autumn,  1731)  witnout  a  degree,  havingbeen 
a  member  of  it  little  more  than  three  years. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
master  of  Pembroke  Collude,  has  generally 
had  the  reputation  of  £eing  Johnson's 
tutor.  The  met,  however,  is,  that  in  1731, 
Mr.  Jorden  quitted  tlie  College,  and  his 
pupils  were  transferred  to  Dr.  Adams ;  so 
that  had  Johnson  returned.  Dr.  Adams 
wouidhave beenhi*  tutor.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
that  this  connexion  had  taken  place.  His 
equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  polite- 
ness of  manners,  might  have  insensibly 
softened  the  harshness  of  Johnson,  and  in- 
fused into  him  those  more  delicate  charities, 
those  petitcM  morale*^  in  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  our  great  moralist  was  more  de- 
ficient than  his  oest  friends  could  fully  jus- 
tify. Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson  this  hi^h 
compliment  He  said  to  me  at  Oxford,  m 
1776,  ^*'  I  was  his  nominal  tutor ;  but  he 
was  above  my  mark.**  When  I  repeated  it 
to  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with  grateful 
satisfiu!tion,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'*'  That  was 
liberal  and  noble.** 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Samuel 
Johnson  returned  to  his  native  city,  desti- 
tute, and  not  knowing  how  he  should  gun 
even  a  decent  livelihood.  His  fiither*s  mis- 
fortunes in  trade  rendered  him  unable  to 
support  his  son ;  and  for  some  time  there 
appeared  no  means  by  which  he  could  main- 
tarn  himself  In  the  becember  of  this  year, 
his  fiither  died. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died,  ap- 
pears firom  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson*s  little 
diaries  of  the  following  year,  which  strongly 
displays  his  spirit  and  virtuous  dignity  of 
mind.  *'*•  1732,  JtUii  15.  Undecim  aureot  aepo~ 
nM,  quo  die  qukqwd  ante  matriifimua  (quod 
terumiit  precor)  depatemit  boni8sperari  Hoet^ 
tnginti  scilicet  Hbrit,  accept.  Usque  adeo  mihi 
/ortuna  fingenda  est,  Interea,  nep  mipertettt 
vires  ammi  languescant^  neo  inJIagUia  egeeitu 
abigat,  oavendum, — I  laid  by  deven  gui- 
neas  on  this  day,  when  I  received  twenty 
pounds,  being  all  that  I  have  reason  to  hope 
lor  out  of  my  fiither*s  effects,  previous  to 
the  death  of  my  mother ;  an  event  which 
I  prav  God  may  be  very  remote.  I  now 
therefore  see  that  I  must  make  my  own  for- 
tune.   Meanwhile,  let  me  take  care  thai 
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the  powers  of  my  mind  be  not  debilitated 
bj  ^vertj,  and  that  indigence  do  not  force 
me  mto  anj  criminal  act.^ 

Johnson  was  so  fu  finrtunate,  that  the 
respectabk  chwter  of  his  parents,  and  his 
own  merit,  had,  firom  his  earliest  yean,  se- 
cured him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best  fiu 
milies  at  lidifiekL  Among  these  I  can 
mention  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Bwinfen,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  LereCt,  Captain  Garrick, 
&ther  of  the  great  ornament  of  the  British 
stage;  but,  aSove  all,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wahns. 
ley,*  Registnr  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
at  lichfidd,  whose  character,  lon^  after  his 
decease.  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  life  of 
Edosund  Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing 
cxdours  of  gratitude : 

''  Of  GiU>ert  Walmslev,  thus  presented 
to  my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the 
remtmbrance.  I  knew  him  rery  early ;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  fiiends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope,  that  at  least  my 
gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

^  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  not  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my 
notions  with  contempt.  He  wss  a  whig, 
with  aU  the  virulence  and  malevolence  oi 
his  party ;  yet  difi^rence  of  opinion  did  not 
keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  him,  and  he  en- 
duradme. 

^  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world, 
without  exei^ti^from  iU  v&^  or  its 
fi>Uies;  but  hsd  never  neglected  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind.  His  belief  of  revela- 
tion was  unshaken ;  his  learning  preserved 
his  principles;  he  grew  first  r^ular,  and 
then  pious. 

^  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know- 
ledge. His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great,  and  what  he  did  not  immediately 
know,  he  could,  at  least,  tell  where  to  find. 
Such  wss  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
sudb  his  conioosness  of  communication,  that 
it  ma^r  be  ooubted  whether  a  day  now  passes, 
in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  firom 
liis  firiendahip. 

*'*'  At  this  man*s  table  I  eigoyed  many 
dieerfiil  and  instructive  hours,  with  compa- 
nions such  as  are  not  often  found — with  one 
who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  glad- 
dened, life ;  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill 
in  physic  will  be  long  remembered;  and 
witn  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have 

Sitifisd  with  this  character  of  our  common 
end.     But  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ? 
I  am  disappointed  by  that  strdke  of  death. 


•  Mr.  Wmon  infbnM  me,  "  tb«t  Uikcvly  ffieodol 
Johmoa  ww  entered  a  oomrooner  of  Trioity  CoDq^, 
Oxibid,  aged  17i  in  MBSt  end  It  the  author  of  many 
Latin  nmt  frnwlefinw  In  the  Qmdkmoaaft  " 
One  at  than  to  a  tnmeiitinn  ot 


*  My  Chne^  O  ye  Mueei.  wee  happily  spcttt,"*te. 

Ha  died  Auguit  3»  175l,and  a  moounent  to  his  memory 
hee  been  encted  in  itm  cathednlof  Llchfleld,  with  eo 
hHcilptlan  written  by  Mr.  Sewvd»  one  of  tiie  pre* 


which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harm* 
lass  pleasure." 

In  these  fioniUes  he  passed  much  time  in 
his  early  year&  In  most  of  them,  he  wss  ia 
the  company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Me. 
Wahnsley*s,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in-law, 
of  the  name  of  Aston,  and  daugfatera  of  a 
baronet,  were  remarkable  for  good  breeding! 
so  that  the  notion  which  has  been  industiv 
ously  cuDculated  and  believed,  that  he  never 
was  in  good  company  till  late  in  life,  and  con- 
sequently had  lieen  confirmed  in  coarse  and 
ferocious  mannen  by  long  habits,  is  whoUy 
without  fiamdatioQ.  Some  of  the  ladies 
have  assured  me,  they  recollected  him  wdl 
when  a  young  man,  as  distinguished  for  Us 
complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merdy 
occasional  and  temporary,  or  confined  to  the 
circles  of  lichfielo,  is  aacertamed  by  tfaa 
testimonv  of  a  lady,  who,  in  a  paper  with 
which  I  nave  been  fiivoured  by  a  daughter 
of  his  intimate  firiend  and  pnysician.  Dr. 
Lawrence,  thus  describes  Dr.  Johnson  soma 
yean  afterward : 

^  As  the  particulan  of  the  former  partoi 
Dr.  JohnMm*s  life  do  not  seem  to  be  veiy 
accurately  known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the 
foUowing  information  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

^  She  rememben  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  visit 
to  Dr.  l^ylor,  at  Ashboum,  sometima 
between  the  end  of  the  year  37,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year  40;  she  rather  thinks  it 
to  have  been  after  he  and  his  wife  wevs 
removed  to  London.  During  his  stay  at 
Ashboum,  he  made  firequent  visits  to  Mr. 
MeynelL,  at  Bradley,  where  his  company 
was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  orthe 
fiunily,  who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of 
elegance  and  accomplishments,  inferior  to 
few  of  those  with  whom  he  was  afterward 
acquaints  Mr.  Meynell*s  eldest  daughter 
was  afterward  married  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
fiither  to  Mr.  Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  lately 
minister  to  the  court  of  Russia.  Of  her. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  in  Dr.  Iiawrence*s  study, 
that  she  had  the  best  understanding  he  ever 
met  with  in  any  human  being.  At  Mr. 
Meynell*s  he  alSo  commenced  that  fiiendship 
witn  Mrs.  Hill  Boothby ,  sister  to  the  present 
Sir  Brook  Boothby,  which  continued  till 
her  death.  The  young  tpoman  tehom  fte  tu§d 
to  call  MoOy  Attonyf  was  sister  to  Sir  The- 
mas  Aston,  and  daughter  to  a  baronet ;  she 
was  also  rister  to  the  wife  of  his  fiiend,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Walmsley.  $  Besides  his  intimacy 

iThe  wocdf  of  Sir  John  Uawkim,  p.  316L 
[Sir  Thoroai  Alton,  Bart.,  who  died  In  Januan 
■S,  left  one  eon,  named  Thomas  atoo,  and  eteM 
deiuhten.  Of  the  dauahterB.  Catherine  married  ioSp. 
eon'i  fHend,  the  Hon.  Henry  Hervey ;  Margaret,  GUhah 
Wafaniley.  Another  of  theee  ladin  married  the  Rev. 
Mr.  OettreO.  Mary,  or  JfoASr  Alton,  as  she  wee  neaaOi 
called,  beceme  the  wife  of  Captain  Brodie  of  the  Navy. 
Another  tbter,  who  wai  unmaixled*  wai  living  at  Lkn 
fleid  In  ITfB.       IL] 


Hind  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her 
id,  whose  (loors  were  always  open  to 
)Ttunatc,  and  who  well  observed  the 

of  the  Gaspcl,  for  he  *•  was  kind  to 
bank^l  and  to  the  eviV  ** 
e  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstance?. 
pted  of  an  offer  to  be  employctl  as 
I  the  school  of  3f  arket-Boswo'rth,  in 
enlure,  to  which  it  appears,  from  one 
little  fhigments  of  a  diary,  that  he 
I  feoC,  on  the  U>th  of  July — "  Julii 
nriiam  pedes  petiu^*  But  it  is  not 
hubeen  erroneously  related,  that  he 
stant  to  the  &mous'  Anthony  Blai^k- 
tow  merit  has  been  honourerl  by  the 
sy  of  Bishop  Ilurd,*  who  was  his 
;  for  Mr.  Black  wall  died  on  the  8th 
1,  1730,t  more  than  a  year  before 
I  left  the  University, 
employment  was  very  irksome  to 
every'  respect,  and  tie  compLiined 
sly  of  it  in  his  letters  to  iiis  friend, 
ctor,  who  was  now  settled  as  a  sur- 
Birmingham.  The  letters  are  lost ; 
r.  Hector  recollects  his  writing 
le  poet  had  described  the  dull  same- 
lis  existence  in  these  words,  *  Vitam 
nna  die*"  (one  day  contains  the  whole 
life ;)  that  it  was  unvaried  as  the 

the  cuckoo;  and  that  he  did  not 
'hrCher  it  wait  more  disagreeable  for 
teach,  or  the  bo^'s  to  learn,  the  gram- 
les."    His  general  aversion  to  this 

drudgery  was  greatly  enhanced 
jagreement  between  Him  and  Sir 
rfiixic,  the  patron  of  the  school,  in 
ome,  I  have  been  told,  he  officiated  as 
»f  domestic  chaphiin,  so  fiir,  at  least, 
•ay  gntce  at  table,  but  was  treated 
hat  ne  represented  as  intolerable 
and,  after  suffering  for  a  few 
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Warren  was  the  first  established  IxHikseller 
in  Birmingham,  and  was  very  attentive  to 
Johnson,  whom  he  soon  found  could  \ye  of 
much  service  to  him  in  his  tnide,  by  his 
knowlcMlge  of  literature ;  and  he  even  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing 
some  numbers  of  a  periodical  K<say  printed 
in  the  newspaper,  of  which  Warren  was 
proprietor.  After  very  diligent  inquirv, 
I  have  not  l)oen  ;ible  to  recover  those  early 
s{)ecimens  of  that  particular  mode  of  writing 
by  which  Johnson  afterward  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's 
guest  lor  about  six  months,  and  then  hired 
Uhlgings  in  another  part  of  the  town,§ 
finding  himself  as  well  situated  at  Bir- 
mingham as  he  supposed  he  couhl  be  any 
where,  while  he  had  no  settled  plan  of  life, 
and  verj*  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  He 
made  some  valuable  acquaintances  there, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  rorter,  a  mercer, 
whose  widow  he  afterward  married,  and 
Mr.  Tavlor,  who,  by  his  ingenuity  in  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  his  success  in  trade, 
acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  the 
comfort  of  being  near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old 
schoolfellow  anuintimate  friend,  was  John- 
son's chief  inducement  to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at 
this  period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it 
anv  pecunian-  advantage,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertfun.  He  probably  got  a  little 
money  from  Mr.  Warren  ;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain, 'that  he  executed  here  one  piece  of 
literary  labour,  of  which  Mr.  Hector  has  fa- 
voured me  with  a  minute  account.  Having 
mentioned  that  he  had  read  at  Pembroke 
College  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  by  I^bo, 
a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  that  he  thought 
an  abridgement  and  translation  of  it  from 
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was  set  to  work  with  what  was  ready,  and 
Johnson  engaged  to  supply  the  press  with 
copj  as  it  shomd  be  wanted ;  but  nis  consti- 
tutional indolence  soon  prevailed,  and  the 
work  was  at  a  stand.  Mr.  Hector,  who 
knew  that  a  motive  of  humanity  would  be 
the  most  prevailing  argument  with  his 
fiiend,  went  to  Johnson,  and  represented 
to  him,  that  the  ]irinter  could  have  no 
other  employment  till  this  undertaking  was 
finished,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  hts  fa- 
mily were  suffering.  Johnson  upon  this 
exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his 
body  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in  bed  with  the 
book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before  him,  and 
dictated  while  Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  corrected 
almost  all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of  which 
were  even  seen  bv  Johnson.  In  this  manner, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active  friend- 
ship, the  book  was  completed,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1735,  with  London  upon  the  title- 
page,  though  it  was  in  reality  printed  at 
birmingham,  a  device  too  common  with 
provincial  publishers.  For  this  work,  he 
nad  from  Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum  of 
five  guineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  John- 
son, it  is  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  how 
much  may  be  traced  in  it  of  that  style  which 
marks  hia  subsequent  writings  with  tto  happy 
a  union  of  force,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity. 
I  have  perused  the  book  with  this  view,  and 
have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in  evenr 
other  translation,  there  is  in  the  work  itself 
no  vestige  of  the  translator's  own  style ;  for 
the  language  of  translation,  being  adapted  to 
the  thoughts  of  another  person,  insensibly 
follows  their  cast,  and  as  it  were  runs  into 
a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sen- 
tence that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  book, 
p.  4.  '^  I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  com- 
pleted my  studies  in  divinity ;  in  which 
time  some  letters  were  received  from  the 
fathers  of  Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that 
Sultan  Segned,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  was 
converted  to  the  Church  of  Kome ;  that 
many  of  his  subjects  had  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  mis- 
sionaries to  improve  these  prosperous  be- 
ginnings. Every  body  was  veiy  desirous 
of  seconding  the  zeal  of  our  fiithers,  and  of 
sending  them  the  assistance  they  requested ; 
to  whidi  we  were  the  more  encouraged,  be- 
cause  the  emperor's  letter  informed  our  pro- 
vincial, that  we  might  easily  enter  his  do- 
minions by  the  way  of  Dancala ;  but,  un- 
happily, the  secretary  wrote  Geila  for  Dan- 
cala,  which  cost  two  of  our  Others  their 
lives.'*  Every  one  acquainted  with  John- 
son's manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is 
nothing  of  it  here ;  but  that  this  sentence 
might  nave  been  composed  by  any  other 
man. 

But,  in  the  Preface,  the  Johnsonian  ityle 


begins  to  appear;  and  though  use  had  not 
yet  taught  his  wing  a  permanent  and  equa- 
ble  flight,  there  are  parts  of  it  which  exhibit 
his  best  manner  in  full  vi^ur.  I  had  once 
the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion  by"  his  superior  critical  sagacity, 
and  was,  I  remember,  much  delighted  with 
the  following  specimen : 

"  The  Portugese  traveller,  contrary  to 
the  general  vem  of  his  countrymen,  baa 
amused  his  reader  with  no  romantic  absur- 
dity, or  incredible  fictions;  whatever  he 
relates,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  pro- 
bable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceed* 
ing  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

*'*'  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffect- 
ed narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he 
saw  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the 
life,  and  to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not 
his  imagination.  He  meets  with  no  basi- 
lisks that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  his  cro- 
codiles devour  their  prey  without  tears,  and 
his  cataracts  fiill  from  the  rocks  without 
deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

"  The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions 
cursed  with  irremediable  barrenness,  or 
blest  with  spontaneous  fecundity;  no  per- 
petual gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine;  nor 
are  the  nations  here  described  either  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consummate  in 
all  private  or  social  virtues.  Here  are  no 
Hottentots  without  reli^ous  policy  or  arti- 
culate language  ;  no  Cbmese  periectly  po- 
lite, and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences : 
he  will  discover,  what  will  always  be  disco- 
vered by  a  diligent  and  impsutial  inquirery 
that  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  con- 
test of  passion  and  reason ;  and  that  the 
Cr^tor  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his  distri- 
butions, but  has  balanced,  in  most  coun- 
tries, their  particular  inconveniences  by 
particular  fiivours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that 
brilliant  and  eneigetic  expression,  which, 
upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subse- 

auent  life,  justljr  impressed  the  world  with 
tie  highest  admiiration. 
Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Johnson,  fiiil  to  discern  his  hand 
in  this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to  John 
Warren,  Esq.  of  Pembrokeshire,  though  it 
is  ascribed  to  Warren,  the  bookseller.    *'  A 

generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distinguished 
y  nothing  more  certainly  than  an  eminent 
degree  of^curiosity  ;•  nor  is  that  curiosity 
ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  employed, 
than  in  exanuning  the  laws  and  customs  of 
foreign  nations.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sent I  now  presume  to  make,  will  not  be 
thought  improper;    which,  however,  it  is 

•  See  Rambler.  No.  103. 
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not  mj  busixiefls  w  a  dedicator  to  commend, 
nor  as' a  bookieUer  to  depreciate.** 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  hav- 
kigbeen  thus  acddentaOy  led  to  a  particular 
Itudv  of  the  history  ana  manners  of  Abjs- 
flinia,  was  the  remote  occasion  of  his  writ- 
mg,  many  years  afterward,  his  admirable 
philosophical  tale,  the  principal  scene  of 
which  IS  laid  in  that  country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in 
1734,  and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  some  little  subsistence 
br  his  pen ;  for  he  published  proposals  for 
)hntin{^  by  subscription  the  Latin  Poems 
tf  Politian  .*  AngeU  PolUiani  Poemata  Latu 
it,  qmbus  NotoM^  cum  hittoria  LaHfus  poeseoa, 

•  PeirttrefuB  mvo  ad  PolUiani  tempora  deducta^ 
tt  nte  Politiam  fusitu  guam  antehac  ertarra- 
«i,  Mftfidir  Sax.  JoHysoK.**t 

It  ^ipears  that  his  brother  Nathanael  had 

taken  up  his  £iither*s  trade ;  for  it  is  men- 

tiooed  that  ^  subscriptions  are  taken  in  by 

the  Editor,   or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller,  of 

Lichfield.**    Notwithstanding  the  merit  of 

Johnson,  and  the  cheap  price  at  which  his 

iook  was  offered,  there  were  not  subscribers 

enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient  sale ;  so  the 

work  neyer  appeared,  and  probably  never 

was  executed. 

We  find  him  a^ain  this  year  at  Birming- 
bam,  and  there  is  preserved  the  following 
letter  finom  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,^  the 
or^pxial  compiler  and  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man*! Magazine : 

"  TO  ME.  CAVE. 

«  •!»,  Nov,  25,  1734. 

^  As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than 
jrour  readers  or  the  defects  of  your  poetical 
mxticle,  you  will  not  be  displeaseo,  if,  in 
order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I  com- 
municate to  you  the  sentiments  of  a  person, 
wrho  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms, 
Bome^mes  to  fill  a  column. 

**'  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would 
not  give  ^ou  a  bad  reception,  i^  beside  the 
current  wit  of  the  montn,  which  a  critical 
examination  would  generally  reduce  to  a 
narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only 
poems,  inscriptions,  &c  never  printed  be- 
lore,  which  he  will  sometimes  supply  you 
with ;  but  likewise  short  literary  oisserta- 
tions  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks 
authors  ancient  or  modem,   forgotten 

•  ]AtTweiK)ttruxaftncift]]ihniUi1tTbetwtcnPoIt- 
■Bd  Johmon  ?  Huethu,  Rwaking  or  Paulus  Pelis- 


•goiiu  PoDtanerhu.  lays,  "-in  quo  Natun,  ut  olhn  in 
ABflrio  PoUtiano,  deftinnitatcm  orii 


exodtentb  Ingenil 
pneaunda  compouavlt.'*  Coounent.  de  Retk  ad  eum 
ftrthu    Edit.  Amttel.  17I8,  p.  9001 

t  The  booii  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty  iheeta; 
Ike  priot  to  be  twoahiUinn  and  sixpence  at  the  time  of 
atbaoibinf ,  and  two  shfllbin  and  sixpence  at  the  ddi- 
very  of  a  perfect  book  tn  qiures. 

1  Mhs  Cave,  the  grand-niece  ot  Mr.  Edw.  Cave,  lias 
rthMgindy  shewn  me  the  originals  of  this  and  the  other 
Iccteta  or  Dr.  Johnaoo  to  him,  which  were  flrrt  publish- 
ed hi  the  Gentlemai/s  Magaidne,  with  notes  oy  Mr. 
JobD  Nichols,  the  worthy  and  inddOndgaUe  editor  of 
that  Ttluable  miscrilaay.  signed  N.  i  some  of  which  I 
shaDooeesiaaaliy  tmsoribehitheooiineof  this  work. 


poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces, 
like  Floyer*s,§  worth  preserving.  By  this 
method,  your  literary  article,  for  so  it 
might  be  called,  will,  he  thinks,  be  better 
recommended  to  the  public  than  by  low 
iests,  awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  dull  scurri- 
lities of  either  party 

^  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agree- 
able to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  in  two 
posts,  what  the  conditions  are  on  which  you 
shall  expect  it.  Your  late  offer||  gives  me 
no  reason  to  distrust  your  generosity.  If 
you  engage  in  any  literary  projects  besides 
this  paper,  I  have  other  designs  to  impart, 
if  I  could  be  secure  fironi  having  others  rea]) 
the  advantage  of  what  I  shouldhint. 

"  Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to  S. 
Smithy  to  be  left  at*  the  C&stle  in  Birming- 
ham,  Warwickshire,  will  reach 

'"  Your  humble  sen^ant." 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter. 
"  Answered  Dec.  2."  But  whether  any 
thin^  was  done  in  consequence  of  it,  we  are 
not  informed. 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  feniale  charms. 
When  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  quaker, 
to  whom  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recover ;  but  with 
what  &cility  and  elegance  he  could  warble 
the  amorous  lav,  will  appear  from  the  fui- 
lowing  bnes  which  he  wrote  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Ldmund  Hector. 

VKIU9K8  to  a  Lacy,  on  receiving fmm  her  a  Spaio  0/ 

Myrtlc. 

**  What  hopes,  what  terrors  doe«  thv  gift  create, 
Ambiffuous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  Myrtle,  ensign  of  tupreme  command, 
Comign'd  by  Veniu  to  Meliau's  hand  ; 
Not  leas  capricioiu  than  a  reignhig  fair. 
Now  grants,  and  now  re;}ects,  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain ; 
In  myrtle  shades  desDalnng  ghosts  complain ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads. 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads : 

0  then  the  meaning  <»  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throlmfaigs  of  an  anxkms  heart ! 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  flx  his  doom. 
Adorn  Phllandei's  head,  or  grace  his  tcmb."^ 

His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  fiiir  sex 
were,  however,  very  transient;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  formed  no  rrimLoal  connex- 
ion whatsoever.  Mr.  Hector,  who  lived 
with  him  in  his  younger  days  in  the  utmost 
intimacy  and  social  freedom,  has  assured 

f  Sir  John  Floyei's  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths.  Gent. 
Mag.  1734.  p.  1«?. 

1  A  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  "  on  Life, 
Death,  Judgement,  Heaven,  and  Heu."  SocOoitlo- 
man's  Magaiine,  voL  iv.  n.  MO.  N. 

5  Mrs.  nosxi  gives  the  following  account  of  this  11'  tie 
composition  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  relation  to  her,  on 
her  mqulrlng  whether  it  was  righUy  attributed  to  him  r 
— "  I  think  it  is  now  Just  forty  years  ago,  that  a  young 
fdlow  iMd  a  sprig  of  myrtle  given  hun  by  a  girl  he 
courted,  and  asked  me  to  write  him  some  verses  that  lie 
mightprescnt  her  in  return.  1  promised,  but  fingut ; 
imo  when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the  time  agreed  on— 
Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I)  dear  Mund,  and  I'll  fetch 
them  thee— so  stepped  asUe  for  five  minutes,  and  wrote 
the  nonsense  you  now  keep  such  a  stir  about."— .iIimo- 
dM»«,  p.31. 
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me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  season  his  con- 
duct was  strictly  virtuous  in  that  respect; 
and  that  though  he  loved  to  exhilarate  nim- 
self  with  wine,  he  never  knew  him  intoxica- 
ted but  once. 

In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has 
secured  from  licentious  indulgences,  the 
passion  of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized  him, 
IS  exceedingly  strong;  being  unimpaired  by 
dissipation,  and  totally  concentrated  in  one 
object.  Thiq  was  experienced  by  Johnson, 
when  he  became  the  fervent  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Porter,  after  her  first  husband^s  death.* 
Miss  Porter  told  me,  that  when  he  was  first 
introduced  to  her  mother,  his  appearance 
was  very  forbidding:  he  was  then  lean  and 
lank,  so  that  his  immense  structure  of  bones 
was  hideously  strikmg  to  the  eye,  and  the 
scars  of  the  scrofula  were  deeply  visible. 

In  my  fint  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  account,  by  the  following  circumstan- 
tial statement  in  a  letter  to  me  fh)m  MIm  Seward,  of 
Lichfield:—"  I  know  those  verses  were  addressed  to 
Lucy  Porter,  when  he  was  enamoured  of  her  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  two  or  three  years  before  he  had  seen  her  mo- 
ther, his  future  wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grandfa- 
ther's,  and  |{ave  them  to  Lucy  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  shewed  them  on  the  instant.  She 
used  to  repeat  them  to  me,  when  I  askod  her  for  the 
Ferseti  Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle^ 
which  he  had  stolen  or  begged  from  her  bosom.  We  idl 
know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been  incapable  of  the 
mean  vanity  of  applying  to  herself  a  compliment  not 
intended  for  her.  Such  was  this  lady's  statement, 
which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to  lie  correct;  but 
it  shews  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too  implicitly  to 
traditional  testimony  and  ingenious  inference  ;  for  Mr. 
Hector  has  lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account 
is  in  this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person 
for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  verses,  which  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

I  am  obliged  wi  so  many  instances  to  notice  Mrs.  Pi- 
oni's  Incorrectness  of  refatk>n,  that  I  gladly  seise  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging,  that,  however  often,  she 
is  not  always  inaccurate. 

The  author  having  been  drawn  into  a  controversy 
with  Mixs  Anna  Seward,  in  consctiuence  of  thenrecen- 

Sf  statement,  (which  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Gentlianan's 
agazlne,"  vol.  Ixiii.  and  Ixlv.)  received  the  fdtowing 
letter  Arom  Mr.  Rdmund  Hector,  on  the  sutQect: 
"  Dkar  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  in  altercation  with 
a  lady  who  seems  unwilling  to  beHxmvincMl  of  her  er- 
rors. Surely  it  would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknow- 
ledge than  to  jiersevere. 

'*  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I  meant  to 
bum,  I  found  the  original  manuscript  of  the  myrtle, 
with  the  date  on  it,  1731,  which  I  have  enclosed. 

"  The  true  history  (whidi  I  could  swear  to)  b  as  fol- 
k)ws:  Mr.  Morgan  Graves.  theelderbnHherofa  worthy 
clergyman  near  Bath,  with  whmn  I  was  acquainted, 
waited  upon  a  lady  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  at  part- 
ing presented  him  the  branch.  He  shewed  It  me,  and 
wished  much  to  return  the  compliment  in  verseb    1  ap- 

Rlied  to  Johnson,  who  was  with  me;  and  in  about  half  an 
our  dictated  the  verses,  which  I  sent  to  my  A-lend. 

"  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time,  Johnson  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter  family ;  and  it  was  al- 
most two  years  after  that  I  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Porter,  whom  I  bought  my  clothes  of. 

"  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman, 
and  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  truth  of  your  narraUve, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this 
statement. 

**  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  time.  Wishing  you  multo*  et  ftlice*  annot,  1 
shall  subscribe  myself 

**  Hirmingham,      "  Your  oUlged  humble  servant, 

Jan.  IHh,  17»1.  "  E.  HECTOR.* 


»^*«^'^*  <wi»i*  ^*  *m^»<0m^mi0m^m*m 


♦  [It  appears,  from  Mr.  Hector's  letter,  that  JohnaOi 
bmme  Kouainted  with  her  three  yean  before  he  mar- 
ried ner.    M.  i 
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He  also  wore  his  hair,  which  was  straight 
and  stifiT,  and  separated  behind:  and  he 
often  had,  seemingly,  convulsive  starts  and 
odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  to  excite  at 
once  surprise  and  ridicule.  Mrs.  Porter 
was  so  much  engaged  by  his  conversation 
that  she  overlooked  all  these  external  disad- 
vantages, and  said  to  her  daughter,  ^^  this  is 
the  most  sensible  man  that  i  ever  saw  in 
my  life." 

Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age 
of  Johnson,t  and  her  person  and  manner,  as 
described  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Garrick, 
were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  others,:^  she 
must  Have  had  a  superiority  of  understand- 
ing and  talents,§  as  she  certainly  inspired 
him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  passion ;  and 
she  having  signified  her  willingness  to  acce|)t 
of  his  hand,  he  went  to  Lichfield  to  ask  his 
uiother*s  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  he 
could  not  but  be  conscious  was  a  ver^  impru^ 
dent  scheme,  both  on  account  of  their  dispa- 
rity of  years,  and  her  want  of  fortune.  But 
Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well  the  ardour  of 
her  son*8  temper,  and  was  too  tender  a  pa- 
rent to  oppose  his  inclinations. 

t  Mrs.  Johnson's  maiden  name  was  Jervis.— Thoush 
there  was  a  great  liisparity  of  years  between  her  and  or. 
Johnson,  she  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she  is  hen  repre- 
sented, being  only  at  thie  time  of  her  marriage  in  ner . 
forty-eighth  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  paruh-register  of  Great  Peatling,  in  Leioester- 
;.hire,  which  wan  obligingly  made,  atmy  rc({uest,  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ky(ter,  Rector  of  Lutterwonh,  fai 
tliat  county : 

•'  Anno  l>om.  1688  [-9,1  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
William  Jer\'ls,  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Anne  his  wife,  bom  the 
fourth  day  of  February  and  man^,  baptized  Itith  day  of 
the  same  month  by  Mr.  Smith.  Curate  of  Little  Peat- 
ling.  ••  John  Allen.  Vicar." 

The  family  of  Jervis,  Mr.  Ryder  hiforms  me,  once 
posseued  nearly  the  whole  lordship  of  Great  Peatling 
(about  200O  acres),  and  there  are  many  monumcnfa  of 
thfTO  in  the  church ;  but  the  estate  is  now  much  reduc- 
ed. The  present  representative  of  this  ancient  famOy  b 
Mr.  Charles  Jervis,  of  Hinckley,  Attorney  at  Law.   If.] 

X  [That  in  Johnson's  eyes  she  was  handsome,  appears 
from  the  epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  biscribed  on  her 
tomb-stone  not  long  before  his  own  death,  and  which 
may  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page,  under  the  year 
1752.    M.] 

{ fThe  following  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  her 
fkmlly,  is  copied  from  a  naper  (chiefly  relating  to  Mrs. 
Anna  WiUiams)  written  by  Lady  Knight  at  Home,  and 
transmitted  by  her  to  the  late  John  Hoole,  Esq.  the 
translator  of  Metastasio,  &c.  by  whom  it  was  Inserted  in 
the  European  Magaxine  for  October,  1/90 : 

"  Mrs.  vVHIiaros's  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that 
she  had  a  good  understanding,  and  great  sea^ibillty, 
but  indlnetl  to  be  satirical  Her  first  husband  died  in- 
solvent ;  her  sons  were  much  disgusted  with  her  for  her 
second  marriage,  perhaps  because  they,  being  struggling 
to  get  advanced  in  life,  were  mortitied  to  think  she  had 
allwd  herself  to  a  man  who  had  not  any  visible  means 
of  being  usefid  to  then  (  however,  she  always  retakied 
her  aftection  for  them.  While  they  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son) rwided  in  Gough  Square,  ner  son,  the  officer* 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  the  maid,  if  her  mistress 
was  at  home.    She  answered,  *  Yes,  Sir ;  but  she  is  sick 


hi  bed.'—'  O,*  sax's  he,  '  if  it's  so,  tell  her  that  her  son 

to  Know  how  she  did;'  and  was  gohig 

away.    The  maid  begged  she  might  run  up  to  tdl  her 


Jer\'b  called 


mistress,  aUd  without  attending  bis  answer,  left  him. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  enraptured  to  hear  that  her  son  was  be. 
low,  desired  the  maid  to  tell  him  she  longed  to  embrace 
hfan.  When  th«  maid  descended,  the  gentleman  was 
gone,  and  poor  Ifn.  Johnson  was  much  agitated  by  the 
ad%'enture ;  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  made  an  effort 
to  see  her.  Dr.  Johnson  <ud  all  he  could  to  console  Us 
wiftt  but  toU  Mrs.  WiUianis,  '  Her  son  Is  unifonnly 
undutiAil ;  so  I  conclude,  like  many  other  sober  mou 


Aitai.  27.) 

m 

I  know  not  for  what  reison  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  not  performed  at  Birmiuf^- 
bam;   but  a  resolution  was  taken  that  it 
ihould  be  at  Derby,  for  which  place  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  let  out  on  hunieback, 
1  suppose  in  ver>'  good  humour.  But  though 
Mr.  Topham  B^uclerk  used  archly  to  men- 
tion Johnson's  having  told  him,  with  much 
ETiritr,  ^^  Sir,  it  was  a  love  marriage  on 
both  ndes,"  I  have  had  firom  my  illustrious 
friend  the  following  curious  account  of  their 
joumev  to  church  ui)on  the  nuptial  mom, 
(!ttk  July :)— ^  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old  ro- 
■inces,'and  had  got  into  her  head  the  ian- 
tedol  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should 
oie  her  lover  like  a  dcijg.    So,  >ir,  at  first 
Ae  told  me  that  I  rode  too  ia.«tt,  and  she 
eould  not  keep  up  with  me ;  and,  when  1 
nidet  little  slower,  she  i)a85C(lme,  and  com- 
plained that  I  la{9^  benind.    I  was  not  to 
be  made  the  slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved 
to  benn  as  I  meant  to  end.    I  therefore 
PUflhed  on  briskly,  till  I  was  fiurly  out  ol 
oer  sight  The  road  lay  between  two  hedges, 
»  I  vsa  Mire  she  could  not  miss  it ;  and 
I  cootiived  that  she  should  soon  come  up 
ritb  me.    When  she  did,  I  observcni  her  to 
be  in  tears." 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular 
JKgiiuiing  of  connubial  felicity ;  but  there 
ii  no  doubt  that  Jofamson,  though  he  thus 
Aored  a  manlv  finnness,  proved  a  most 
ifetionatc  and  indulgent  husband  to  the 
hit  moment  of  Mrs.  Johnson^s  life:  and 
ia  hta"*  Pravers  and  Meditations,**  we  iind 
TOT  mnar&ablc  evidence  that  his  regard 
ttf  findness  for  her  never  ceased,  even  ailer 
iiardeith. 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for 
vUch  purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well 
■tiitteo,  near  his  native  city.  In  the  Gen- 
tknan's  Magazine  for  1736.  there  is  the 
ftUoving  advertisement ;  *•*•  At  Edial,  near 
lidifield,  in  StatTordshire,  young  gentlemen 
anr  boarded  and  taught  the  I^tin  and  Greek 
languages,  bv  Samuel  Johnson.**  But 
theonh'  pupils  who  were  put  under  his  care 


kr  ttkta  onoe  in  hb  life  be  drunk,  and  in  tlut  fit  na- 
MB  |BC  t]»  better  of  hii  pride.' " 

Ikr  fliUoirtM  aoecdoiei  of  Dr.  JohnMn  are  recorded 
If  Aemncla^: 
day  tJhat 
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he  came  to  my  home  to  meet  many 
w»  told  h  m  that  we  had  arraofful  oui  party  to 
m  to  Wcrtmimter  Abbey:  would  not  tie  go  with  us > 
'  Jb^*  he  nplied, '  mat  white  I  oaii  keep  out.' 
"  I'ppn  our  nykigthat  the  friends  of  a  lady  had  been 
tar  Int sheshouki  make  a  rertain  match,  he 


■H,  ■  Wc  that  are  kU  friends  have  had  great  fcan  for 

"  Db  JohMon'i  politkal  prhwiples  ran  hbrh,  1)oth  in 
I  ftafet:  He  wished  power  to  the  King  and  to 
at  the  Church,  as  the  laws  of  England  have 

I:  tot  I  koow  he  disliked  absoluto  powur : 

I  am  my  sun  of  his  dtsapprotaatlon  of  the  dnr- 

of  dtt  churdi  of  Rome;  because,  about  three 

bafac  WW  CBM  afanMd,  he  said  to  my  Comdia, 

SM  folnf  whart  the  ortentatiouiAnnp  of  church- 

'     MPaeta  the  fan^cJMtkw :  M[  it  they  want 

f  yoa  lo  dunffTt  you  most  i^enber,  that  hy 

fldth,  you  may  be  persuaded  to  become 

out  the  words,  I  have  kept  up  to 

N.] 


were  the  celebrated  David  Gamck  and  his 
brother  Geor^,  and  a  Mr.  Oti'ely,  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who '(lied 'early. 
Ab  yet,  his  name  had  nothing  of  that  ce- 
lebrity which  afterwards  commanded  the 
highest  attention  and  respect  of  mankind. 
Had  such  on  advertisement  ap])eured  after 
the  publication  of  his  London,  or  his  Kasi- 
BLEE,  or  his  Dictionary,  how  would  it 
have  burst  upon  the  world !  u-ith  what  ea- 
gerness voula  the  great  and  the  wealthy  have 
embraced  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
sons  under  the  learned  tuition  of  Samuel 
Johnson  !  The  truth,  however.  Is,  that  he 
was  not  so  well  qualified  for  being  a  teacher 
of  elements,  and  a  conductor  in  learning  by 
rq^lar  jipwiations,  as  men  of  inferior  now. 
ers  of  mmd.  I  lis  own  acquisitions  had  ueen 
niade  by  fits  and  starts,  by  violent  irruptions 
in  the  regions  of  knowledge ;  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  his  impatience  would 
be  subdued,  and  his  iin])etuosity  restrained, 
so  as  to  fit  him  for  a  (juict  guide  to  novices. 
The  art  of  communicating  instruction,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  much  to  be  valued ;  and  I 
have  ever  thought  that  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  em])loymcnt,  and  do  their 
duty  with  diligence  and  'success,  are  entitled 
to  ver\'  high  respect  from  the  communitv, 
as  Johnson  himself  often  maintained.  Yet 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  abilities  are 
not  only  not  reouired  for  tliis  ollice,  but  ren- 
der a  man  less  fit  for  it. 

"While  we  acknowledge  the  justness    of 
Thomson's  beautiful  remark, 

"  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thoucht. 
And  teai-h  the  young  idea  how  to  shoM  f" 

we  must  consider  that  tliis  delight  is  percep- 
tible only  by  "  a  mind  at  cuse,"  a  mind  at 
once  calm  aiul  clear ;  but  that  a  mind  gloom v 
and  impetiiouK,  like  that  of  Johnson,  cannot 
be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  in  minute 
attention,  and  must  In.'  so  frequently  irri- 
tated by  unavoidable  slowness  and'  error 
in  the  advances  of  scholars,  as  to  perform 
the  duty  with  little  pleasure  to  the  teacher, 
and  no  ^eat  advantage  to  the  pujiils.  Gooid 
tem])er  is  a  most  essential  retiuisite  in  a 
preceptor.  Horace  paints  the  character  as 
bland: 


** Ut  pueris  oUm  dant  crustula  bUndi 

Doctons,  demenu  velint  ut  disccre  prhna." 

Sat.  Ub.  1. 1. 2SL 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his 
situation  as  the  master  of  an  academv,  than 
with  that  of  the  usher  of  a  school ;  we  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep 
his  academv  al>ove  a  year  and  a  half  From 
Mr.  Garriclc^s  accouiit  he  did  not  appear  to 
haive  been  profoundly  reverenced  dv  his 
pupils.  His  oddities'  of  manner,  ana  un- 
couth gesticuktions,  could  not  but  be  the 
sul\jcct  of  memment  to  them ;  and  in  par- 
ticular,  the  voung  rogues  used  to  listen  at 
the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  pecj) 
through  the  key-hole,  that  tliev  might  turn 
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into  ridicule  hu  tumultuous  and  awkward 
fondness  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  used 
to  name  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Tetty  or  Teiiey  ;  which,  like  Betty  or  Betsey^ 
is  provindallT  used  as  a  contraction  for  £!•- 
xabethy  her  Christian  name,  but  which  to  us 
seems  ludicrous,  when  applied  to  a  woman 
of  her  age  and  appearance.  Mr.  Garrick 
described  her  to  me  as  very  fiit,  with  a  bosom 
of  more  than  ordinary  jm>tuberance,  with 
swelled  cheeks,  of  a  ffond  red,  produced  by 
thick  nainting,  and  increased  by  the  liberal 
use  or  cordial ;  flaring  and  fantastic  in  her 
dress,  and  affected  both  in  her  speech  and 
her  general  behaviour.  I  have  seen  Oarrick 
exhibit  her,  by  his  exquisite  talent  of  mi- 
mickry,  so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest  bursts 
of  laughter ;  but  he,  probably,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  such  representations,  considerably  ag- 
gravated the  picture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  is  autnenticall^  ascertained  bj^  the 
Ibllowing  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
given  about  this  period  to  a  relation,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Nichols : 

*  Scheme /or  the  Classes  qf  a  Gkammar 

School. 

*<  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  uf 
nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered,  let 
them  learn 

''*'  Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  beginning  at 
the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  intro-* 
duction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  learn 
the  syntax*    Then  let  them  proceed  to 

*'*'  Erasmus,  with  an  Engnsh  translation, 
by  the  same  author. 

'^  Class  II.  Learns  Eutropius  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  trans- 
lation. 

"  N.B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part 
every  morning  the  rules  which  they  have 
learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns 
the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

^  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which 
they  have  leuned,  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

^*  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst 
they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterward  their  nart 
is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in 
the  niles  for  making  and  scanning  verses. 
They  are  examined  as  the  first. 

*'^  Class  III.  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses  in 
the  morning,  and  Cesar's  Commentaries  in 
the  afternoon. 

^  Practise  in  the  I«atin  rules  till  they  are 
perfect  in  them ;  afterward  in  Mr.  l)eed*s 
Greek  Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

*'  Afterward  they  proceed  to  Viml,  be- 
gmning  at  the  same  time  to  write  themes 
and  verses,  and  to  learn  Greek  :  firom  thence 
passing  on  to  Horace,  &c  as  shall  seem  most 
proper. 

^  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct 
you  to,  because  you  have  net  informed  me 


study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.    LC- 
'e  it  will  be  most  for  your  advantages^ 


what 

believe 

to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languagta,^ 

till  you  go  to  the  University.    The  GreelGsB 

authors  I  think  it  best  for  vou  to  read  aze^v 

these: 

"Cebes. 

"  iElian.  ) 

*^  I^ucian,  by  Leeds.  >  Attic. 

^  Xenophon.  j 

**  Homer,  Ionic 

•*  Theocritus.  Doric 

*^  Euripides.  Attic  and  Doric 

^  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all 
the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attic,  to 
which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

^  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not 
to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  you  are  well 
versed  in  those  of  the  purest  liwss  ;  as  Te- 
rence, Tully,  Csesar,  Sallust,  JSepos,  Vcl-     i 
leius  Paterculus,  Virnl,  Horace,  Phsednis. 

'^  I'he  ^p:eatest  and  most  necessary  task 
still  remams,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expressioii, 
without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  usew 
This  is  necewary  in  Latin,  and  more  neces- 
sary in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  daily  imitation  of  the  best  and  correct- 
est  authors. 

"  Sam.  Johksok.** 

While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ne  was  insensibly  fur- 
nishing his  mind  with  various  knowledge  ; 
but  I  have  not  discovered  that  he  wrote  an  j 
thing,  except  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of 
Irexe.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  bro- 
tlier  of  David,  told  me  that  he  remembered 
Johnson*s  borrowing  the  Turkish  History 
of  him,  in  order  to  form  his  play  firom  it. 
When  he  had  finished  son.e  part  of  it,  he 
read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Walmslev, 
who  objected  to  his  having  already  brought 
his  heroine  into  great  distress,  and  asked 
him,  "  how  can  you  possibly  contrive  to 
plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity  ?**  John- 
son, m  sly  allufflon  to  the  supposed  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  the  court  of  whicii  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  registrar,  replied,  **  Sir,  I 
can  put  fier  into  the  Spiritual  Court  !** 

Mr.  SVabnsley,  however,  was  well  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  Johnson*8  abilities  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  and  advised  him  to  finish 
the  tragedy,  and  produce  it  on  the  stage. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  for- 
tune in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius 
and  exertion,  where  Ulents  of  every  kind 
have  the  fullest  scope  and  the  highest  en- 
couragement. It  is  a  memorable  circum- 
stance, that-his  pupil  David  Garrick  went 
thither  at  the  same  time,*  with  intent  to  com- 

•  Both  of  them  uied  to  talk  pkannUT  of  this  the*> 
fint  kminey  ^London.  Gamck,  eviaentlY  meuiinf^ 
to  estnbdlJah  aStle*  lakl  one  day  in  my  hearing,  **  w« 
rode  and  tledV  And  the  Bisht^  of  Kiilaloe  (Dr.  Bar- 
nard,) infonneS  me,  that  at  another  time,  when  John- 
ion  and  Garrfdi  wen  dininK  together  in  a  pretty  iuge 
con)p<inY«  Johman  humurotuly  ascertaining  the  chr»> 


M 
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il 
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jW*  T^  educition,  wd  follow  the  prafL-*- 
•KO  ^  '^Jie  law,  froin  which  he  wis  loon  di . 
■tcJ«*   oj  tui  decided  prefemice  for  tlie 

Thisjolnieipedition  of  those  two  tiiii. 
DRiK^EtothciDetropolii  wu  tiunr  yuars 
■ftctwdi  Dsticed  in  ui  kU^^uriol  poeni  uii 
lihikafiare'i  Mulberrr-tne,  h»  Mr.  Lcivi- 
lund.  lii'  iiuTcnious  author  of  "  Tbe  t^^rs 
i/()iJ.Ma7-tov." 

Tberrere  recaniTncnded  toMT.Cols«ii.* 
aeniiaeal  DitthemaUcioD  and  inastvr  olun 
■adriDT,  b;  the  following  letter  iram  ^Ir. 

"  Tt  At  Rnemd  Mr.  Colsoh. 
■■SUB  iiM,  U^ldd,  Huch  1, 173;. 

"  I  BAD  the  farour  of  youn,  and  am  l'i- 
Imnelj  obUgcd  to  jou ;  tiut  I  cannot  »a  v  I 
had  ■  cnater  affection  for  you  upon  it  Uinn 
'  '  dlieroTe.  being  jonfr  unce  to  niui'h  I'n. 
d  to  you,  u  well  by  an  early  fritiirl- 
ahip.  ■!  bryour  manv eicellent  and  valii^i- 
ble  qualifications  ;  and,  had  I  a  son  of  ]ii  v 
mm,  it  would  be  my  ambition,  iosteail  i>f 
aenduiK  lum  to  the  Univeraity,  to  diapa».>  u  f 
bmi  as  tbii  young  Kntleman  ia. 

"■  lie,  and  anncber  nn^bour  of  raiiio. 
one  Mj'-  SamuelJohniion,  set  out  this  morn- 
iag  for  London,  tc^ther.  Davy  Garriik 
is  to  be  with  you  early  the  neit  week,uiiil 
&f  r.  Jobnaon  to  try  his&te  with  a  tragedy. 
iiTi.)  to  see  to  get  mmself  employed  In  aamu> 
iTsnalation,  either  from  the  Lxtin  or  tlie 
French.  Johnion  iaa  very  good  Kbolarnin) 
poet,  and  I  have  great  hopis  will  turn  uiit 
a  fine  traftedy-wnter.  If  it  ihould  uiiy 
irA^  lie  in  youi  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
would  be  nady  to  TecommeDd  and  u^i^i 
jour  countryman. 

How  he  empb;fed  hinuelf  upon  btifirst 
£ominf(tol>oaaou  i«  not  particularly  knowii.t 


srs.l.rsffi 


ia  uf  n«rk«t :"  GamrL, — 

"  Kh  f  w(n(  da  Tin  Hy '  "Wi  I 
,^p^— ,  ktyuni  peckar  Jnmaii."  why,  v,^i 
vbM  tcnvWi  tnHiaa  taUjamt  In  nir jnrhcr, 
■04  tfanui  Parj.  irifli  dntc  hair-pim  a  tUne.' 

Cdliat  ta  CuabMm,  aod  ki  ITM,  wha  G«rp  itki' 
-Hiaal  ^liud  thiTUBlTtnltr,  wu  ocaud  NntiTi  r>r 
AMl  AtaX  AMdnwhabumFlntMaMiT  «r  <nc 
rwaHt-iMl  at  RodMB.  tamdH  S^j^^T^b^""' 
iSiliiiinjirfa  tl!Pv3SSy<if  CinbrUii. 


I  never  heard  Chat  he  liiunil  any  proteciiun 
01  encouragement  by  the  meaui  of  Mr.Col- 
son,  to  whoae  academy  David  UarriL'k  went. 
Mrs-Lucv  Porter  told  me,  that  Mr.  Watm*. 
Icy  save  hima  letlerof  introduction  to  IJn- 
tot.hii  bookseller,  anil  that  Johnson  wrote 
some  things  fur  him  ;  but  I  imaf^ne  thi>  to 
be  a  mistime,  for  1  have  discovered  no  trace 
of  it,  and  1  am  pretty  sure  he  tol<l  me,  that 
Mr.  Cave  was  the  first  imblisher  by  whom 
hia  pen  was  engaeetl  in  linndon. 

He  had  s  iTttle  money  whi^n  be  came  to 
town,  anil  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  His  first  lodgings  wereat 
tbe  bouse  of  Mr.  Norris,  a  staymaker,  in 
Kieter-atreet,  adjoining  CaLhorine-street,  in 
the  SCnuid.  '■  I  dSned  (said  be)  very  well  for 
eight  pence,  with  very  good  company,  at  the 
Pine  Apple,  New-street,  just  by.  Several 
of  them  bad  travelled.  I'her  expected  to 
meet  every  day  J  but  did  not  I  now  one  ano. 
thi>r's  names.  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a  shil- 
ling, for  thev  drank  wine  ;  but  I  had  a  cut 
of  meat  for  s^iipeuce,  and  bread  for  a  penny, 
and  gave  tbe  waiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I  wai 

Suite  well  served,  nay.better  than  the  rest, 
ir  they  gave  tbe  waiter  nothing." 
He  at  this  time,  I  believe,  abstained  en- 
tirely ti-om  fermented  liquors ;  a  practice  to 
whidi  he  rigidlv  conformed,  for  many  years 
togelher,  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

HisOt'ELLUS,  in  the  An  qf  living  in  iMn. 
don,  I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an  Irish 
painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and 
who  hod  practised  his  own  precepts  of  eco- 
nomy for  several  years  in  tbe  British  capital- 
He  assured  .lohnson,  who,  I  suppose,  WM 
then  meditating  to  try  his  fortune  in  London, 
but  was  apprehen»ve  of  tbe  expense,  "  that 
thirty  pounds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable 
a  man  Co  live  there  without  being  contemp- 
tible. He  allowed  ten  pounds  for  clotbea 
and  linen.  He  said  a  man  might  live  in  a 
garret  at  eighteen-pence  a  week  {  fewpeople 


hours  every  day  in  very  good  company  ;  he 

might  dine  fur  sixpence,  breokfost  on  bread 
and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  sup- 
per. On  cUan-ihirl-'la!/  he  went  abroad, 
and  paid  visits.  I  have  heard  him  more  than 
once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom  he  re- 
collected with  esteem  and  kindness,  and  did 
not  like  to  have  one  smile  at  tbe  recitaL 
"  This  man  (said  he,  gravely)  was  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  perfeclly  understood 
common  affairs  1  a  man  of  a  grett  deal  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  fresh  from  life,  not 
strained  through  books.  He  borrowed  a 
horee  and  ten  pounds  at  Dirmingham.  Find- 
ing faiinseLT  master  of  so  much  money,  he  set 
off  for  West  Chester,  in  order  to  set  to  Ire- 
land. He  returned  the  horse,  and  probahlj 
the  ten  pound)  too,  after  he  got  home." 
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Considering  Johnson'i  narrow  drcum. 
■tancea  in  the  cariy  put  of  his  life,  tnd  p>r> 
ticubrljattfaeinlereAinaasofhu  luinch- 
iag  into  the  ocean  of  London,  it  la  not  to  be 
wondered  st,  that  in  actiul  instance,  proved 
bj  experieoce,  of  tbe  powibilily  of  enjojing 
the  intellectinl  luxury  of  udal  iiie  upon  n 
Tei7  nnall  bcome,  ibauld  deeply  eni;a^faiH 
■Itentioa,  and  be  erer  recollected  by  him  ta 
a  drcumatiuice  of  much  importance.  Hi- 
amustd  hlms«H  I  remember,  by  computuip 
howmuch  more  eipeoje  was  absolutely  ne. 
cecsary  to  live  upon  the  lame  scale  with  that 
which  hii  friend  described,  when  the  raluc 
of  money  was  diminished  by  the  prof[ress 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  estimated  that 
double  the  money  mi^t  now  with  diffi. 
culty  be  sufficient. 

Amidst  thii  cold  obscurity,  there  was 
brilUant  circumstance  to  cheer  him  j  he  was 
weU  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henir  Hervey,* 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  noble  gmilv  0I 
th^  name,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Lich- 
field aa  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  had  at 
this  time  a  house  in  London,  wliere  Johnson 
w»a  frequently  entertained,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  meelinc  genteel  company. 
Not  Ter»  lonjf  before  nu  death,  he  men- 
tioned tliis,  among  other  particulars  of  his 
Ute,  which  he  was  kindly  communicatin)^  to 
me;  and  he  described  this  esrlv  friend, 
"  Hany  Hervey,"  thus :  "  He  was  a  vici. 
oils  man,  but  very  kind  tome.  If  you  call  a 
dog  Hertet,  I  shall  love  him." 

Hetoldmehehad  now  written  only  three 
acts  of  his  Irene,  and  that  he  retired  fbr 
some  time  to  lod)(ing9  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  nniceeded  in  it  somewhat  brthcr,  and 
uaeJ  to  compose,  walking  in  the  Park ;  but 
did  not  slay  long  enou^  at  that  place  to 
finisliit. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  fbUowing  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which,  as  a 
link  in  the  dt^o  of  his  litaary  history,  it 


It.  July  lt,l7». 
Sib,—-  Havins  observed  in  your  papers 
very  uncommon  offers  of  encouragement  to 
men  of  letters,  I  hove  chosen,  being  a 
atranoer  in  London,  to  communicate  to  you 
the  fallowing  dedgn,  which,  I  hope,  if  you 


join  in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  to  bath  of  us.  ' 
"  Tbe  History  of  the  Cuimcil  of  Trent  ' 
having  bocn  lately  translaled  into  French  '- 
and  published  with  large  Notes  by  Dr.  Le  ' 
CoutV^er,  the  reputation  of  that  book  is  so  ' 
much  revived  in  Kngland,  that,  it  ii  pre-  '' 
sumed,  a  new  transition  of  it  from  the  ' 
Italian,  twether  with  Le  Courayer's  Notes  ' 
from  the  French,  could  not  lail  of  a  lavoiir.  ' 
able  reception. 

"  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  History  is 
already  in  English,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  there  was  the  same  objectiun  against 
Le  Courayer's  undertaking,  with  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  French  had  a  version 
by  one  of  their  best  translators,  Mhereas  you 
cannot  read  three  pages  of  the  English  Ais- 
tory  without  discovering  that  the  style  is 
capable  of  great  improvements;  but  whe- 
ther those  improvements  ore  to  be  expected 
from  the  attempt,  you  must  judge  from  tbe 
specimen,  which,  if  you  approve  the  pro- 
posal, I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 
"  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal, 
we  may  ho^  that  the  addition  uf  (he  Notes 

■    loftht 

■  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  ore  not  willing  to  engage  in 
this  scheme  ;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to  wail 
upon  jou,ifyqu  are. 

"  I  iBi,  Sir,  yourhumble  servant. 


of  the  proposal  which  it  contains. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned 
to  Lichfield,  where  he  hod  left  Airs.  John- 
son, and  there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy, 
which  was  not  executed  with  hii  rapidity 
of  composition  upon  other  occasions,  but 
was  slowly  and  painfully  elaborated.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  while  burning  a  great 
mais  of  papers,  be  picked  out  from  amone 
them  the  ori^al  unformed  sketch  of  this 
tragedy,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  gave 
it  to  sir.  Langton,  by  whose  favour  n  copy 


It  CI 


lint  Eari  rt  BrMol,  qutttot  (he  *nn|r  md  took  ordm. 
Htminkd  a  tkteral  Sir  Humv  Alton,  ^rT  whom  he 

odhMftanBr-  VlfcConiaTi'pm—r."™  "™ 
[Tbt  Hon.  Hniir  HUTtj  n>  nwlr  of  Ute  tsm* 
Vte  with  Johosoa,  tuTliif  bcsi  bora  sbouL  Dbie  nMnUb 
bifen  Mm,  ki  Hit  jiiutTD*.  He  msnled  CMhartM, 
IhaiMw  at  Sr  TtionM  Attno.  In  in»i  uhI  b  Uini 
tod|r  had  itTen  ritterh  ihi  jnodiblT  luoaeiM  to  the 
AUOB  btate  DB  thedHth  oThet  tmnhn  Diulet  hb  wHL 
Ur.  Himy  inah  Uh  defiee  at  MiUet  of  Am  u 
(^mMdK  u  tbe  IsH  ue  of  thlilj-ate,  in  IJM; 
abnit  miUi  tins,  It  b  bdStnd,  lu  numd  taw  boly 


Iragmenta  of  the  intended  plot,  and  speeches 
for  the  different  [)erson9  of  the  drama,  partly 
in  the  raw  niatMials  of  prose,  partly  workeH 
up  into  verse :  as  also  a  variety  of  hints  ibr 
illustration,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man,  and  modem  writers.  The  hand-wri- 
Ung  is  very  ditticult  to  be  read,  even  by 
thone  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Joho- 
lon's  mode  of  penmanship,  which  at  all  timea 
was  very  particular.  Tbe  King  having  gra- 
ciously accepted  of  this  manuscript  as  a  Ii- 
terarv  curiosi^,  Mr.  Langton  made  a  fhir 
tnd  distinct  copy  of  it,  which  he  ordered  to 
hebound  up  witntheoriglnal  and  the  printed 
tragedy;  and  the  volume  is  deponted  in  t^ 


JEiai,2%,^ 
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King^s  libruT.  His  Biiyatj  was  pleased  to  | 
permit  Mr.  Langtoo  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for 
oimsell 

The  whole  of  it  is  ridi  in  thought^  and 
inuicerv,  and  happj  expressions ;  and  of 
the  dujeeta  membra  scattered  throu^^hout, 
andasyetunamuiffed^a  good  dramatic  poet 
might  avail  himself  with  counderable  advan- 
tage. I  shall  give  my  readers  some  speci- 
mens of  different  kinds,  distinguishing  them 
by  the  Italic  character. 


Thus  in  the  tngedy : 

"  inuttrlMM  maU,  new  wondsn  fix  im  thins: 
Thy  ■ool oompliUi the triumplii  ofthylbeet 
I  thouffht,  ftnfivv,  ny  Mr,  the  Dotatat  afan. 
The  ctroofnl  eflbrt  or  a  finiule  loul* 
Was  but  to  efaooM  the  gnoei  of  the  day, 
To  tixue  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  cy«to  roU, 
DInpoee  the  coloun  of  the  flowtaf  robe. 
And  add  new  Tom  to  the  (kded  cheek.'^ 


*•  Nor  thimk  to  My,  htr9  tciJI  I  tt^» 
Here  teUlIJU  the  limiUo/troiugreMiom, 
S*^  farther  tempt  the  mMnging  roM  ef  heaven. 
Wh^n  gnat  Hke  thiatmee  harbours  m  thobr^aet, 
Tho4^  hiJp  beatge,  tchoM  wueen  direetioH 
Gvida  through  the  moze  t/U/b  the  etepe  (/i 
Ftp  th*  deUeted  $aaiuion§  of  impiety ,  ^ 

Amd  quit  their  charge  to  horror  and  to  nun. 


I  shall  select  one  other  passaffe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  which  it  mustrates. 
Irewe  obeenres,  ^^  that  the  Supreme  Beimfi 
wUi  accept  (^  virtue^  whatever  outward  ctmnn- 
Mtances  it  may  be  accompamed  with^  and  map 
be  delighted  itUh  varieties  of  worship  ;  but  is 
answered;    That  variety  cannot  affect  thai 
Beinp^  who,  infinitely  happy  in  hit  ownper^ 
fectionsy  wtmtt  no  external  ffratifieoAont ;  nor 
can  infinite  truth  be  delighted  with  faliehood ; 
A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  ad-    that,  thoughhe  may  guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves 
monition  is  preserved  in  the  play,  and  is    in  darkness,  he  abandons  those  who  shut  their 
varied,  1  tlunk,  not  to  advantage :  eyes  against  the  beams  ofdayJ* 

^       .        *-i«.-j  -i»h  -« ft«.i  •  crime.  Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his 

*' Tte  MuL  once  tainted  wltli  10  fOui  a  cmnef    .  «,  ^    'i.    ^  ^i  •    ^«  i     a      ^i 

So  moK  ihlib^w  with  friendshii^s  haUow'd  ardour :    return  to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three 
Tbo«boiTi)ciBsi.whaaeiui)erlorm.  months;  and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small 

aS5s^^?s?1S.*lIS^•'^.       c?,.H,'^''  :'^?1r»  "^  '•"  n«to,peli^  he 

Bi^DiSLir  chvge  to  baaencM  and  to  ruin.**  had  httle  to  tell  his  townsmen.  He  related 

to  me  the  following  minute  anecdote  of  this 

period :  In  the  lost  age,  when  my  mother 

lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets  of 

**  Sure  this  is  love,  which  heretofore  I  con-    people,  those  who  gave  the  wall,  and  those 


*«  Ifielthe  eoft  it\/MUm 
Flueh  in  mp  cheeky  and  wander  in  mp  veine. 
Teaekmethe  Oreeian  art  of  aejt pertuaeion. 


ceveed  the  dream  of  idle  maids  and  wanton  poets:*  who  took  it ;  the  peaceable  and  the  quarrel- 

^Though  no  comets  or  prodigies  foretold  the  «»ne.    When  I  returned  to  Lichfiefd,  aft^ 

ruin  Toreece,  signs  which  heaven  must  by  having  been  in  London,  my  moth^  asked 

7!^  m^e  eiaUeusto  understand,  yet  me,  whether  I  was  one  of  those  who  gave 

V^Tit  be  ft^shewn,  by  tokens  no  less  certakn,  UiewaO,  or  those  who  took  it    iVojj  it  is 

l^mcJwhi^i^bringU  on."  ftwd  that  every  man  keeps  to  t^^^  or, 

aymm^m^^  r-     -ar  if  One  IS  tdong  the  Wall,  another  yields  it ; 

This  b»t  passage  is  worked  up  m  the  tra-  imd  Jt  is  never  a  dispute."" 
gedy  itself;  as  follows : 


I.BOXTIU8. 

•i.._That  power  that  kindly  meads 
TiM  dooda,  a  fciffnal  of  tmpendfaic  thowen. 
To  wem  the  wand'rinff  linnet  to  the  ihade> 
BcheU.  without  concseni,  expirinft  Greece^ 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretoid  our  fate. 


oBMsraitn. 
A  thooModhorrU  piodi|le»fianUMiti 
A  feelite  ffomnmBt,  eludad  iawa, 
A  tetknw  popttlaoe,  luzuxiotta  noblaa. 
And  an  the  maladiei  of  linking  itatea. 
When  public  TiUany,  too  ftroog  tor  j»lfcje, 
Shews  bb  bold  front,  the  haiMi^erafiufai» 
CanbrsreLaoDtfaiscanteaby  wanden. 
Which  cheatataterwrt^  and  wbkh  lb*  regard  ? 
WlMnaome  neglected  ftbrk  node  beneath 
The  wdght  of  yean,  and  tollBW  10  the  teimt*, 
Must  hwten  daqiatch  the  BMMOMn  of  Ught, 
Or  wake  tlie  dead,  to  warn  ui  of  Ua  nil  r^ 


He  now  removed  to  London  with  MTk 
Johnson ;  but  her  daughter,  who  had  lived 
with  them  at  Ediai,  was  left  with  her  rela- 
tions in  the  country.  His  lodf^ngs  were 
Ibr  some  time  in  Woodstock-street,  near 
Hanover^iquare,  and  afterwards  in  Castle- 
street,  near  Cavendish-square.  As  there  is 
something  pleasingly  interesting,  to  many, 
in  tracing  so  great  a  man  throu|^  all  ^s 
different  habitations,  I  shall,  belbre  this 
work  is  concluded,  present  mf  readen  wiUi 
an  exact  list  of  his  lodgings  and  houses,  in 
ovder  of  time,  which,  in  placid  condescen- 
sion 10  my  respectful  curiosity,  he  one 
evening  dictated  to  me,  but  without  speci- 
fying now  long  he  lived  at  each.  In  the 
progress  of  his  life,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  some  of  them  as  connected  with 


Mahoxzt.  (to  IMITE.)  **  /  hone  tried 

Am.  and  ioM  totind  that  Aou  detervest  to  be  w  m«>J««.-«™'  "J  «-««"  «  ««»«»w™  w»«. 

T^.  .     /?.    -T^    y^    \liLj  — *-# «.  him  particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing  of 

fa«rf  «y  .1f«W^-4«Aj^^  SScuK  parts  of  hU  worin.    To  some, 

•~ JS2 'i^'^'^/ZaSi  ^^  SSrStS^tlonmayappeartrifUngl 

!!!i!f^'^^llSttSSw^^  but  when  we  conrider  the^ScSiouTS- 

7:S.'i£jSSr^S^^  ^^  "^^  which  the  diflWhous«  in 

i'S*  2?  r!?ff.  i -SrfjS;  J^^  which  Milton  resided  have  been  traced  by 

il^f^l^^'^^_^J^^J^  the  writers  of  his  life,  a  similar  enthusiaii 

Z^ymr^immem4pm,mtdmidmm»rtms  Johnson. 

toAgjidssng  dmk^bta--€pairMcng:*  •JoarnalofaTtmrtotheHebrUei.Sdedit.p.SSi. 
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thought,  cninpletelj  flni^ied  uid  fit  for  the 
■tage,  be  wu  very  detinnuthfttit  should  be 
bcou^t  ibrward.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  told 
me.  Out  Johnson  aod  he  vent  tt^ther  to 
the  FounUun  tarem,  and  read  it  over,  and 
dut  be  afUnrard  wiidted  Mr,  Fleetwood, 
the  patentee  of  Dmry.Iane  theatre,  to  have 
it  acUd  St  hia  houses  but  Mr.  Fleetwood 
would  not  accept  it,  probably  because  it  was 
not  patronised  bj  some  man  of  high  rank  ; 
and  it  was  not  acted  till  17^9,  when  hia 
friend  David  Ganict  wa*  manager  uf  that 
theatre. 

The  Gemtlehah's  Maoazihe,  begun 
and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  utder 
the  name  of  Stltahvs  Ubham,  hail  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson, 
in  an  eminent  Usree,  before  he  cune  to 
London,  as  an  adventurer  in  literature- 
He  told  me,  that  when  he  first  saw  St 
John's  Gate,  the  place  where  that  deser- 
vedly popular  miscellany  was  originally 
printed,  he"  beheld  it  with  revErence."  1 
suppose,  indeed,  that  every  young  author 
has  had  the  same  kind  uf  feeling  for  the  ma. 
nzine  or  periodical  publicatitm  which  has 
Bnt  entertained  him,  and  in  which  be  h«* 
first  bad  an  opportunity  to  see  himself  in 

Srint,  without  the  risk  of  exposing  his  name, 
myself  recollect  sucli  impressions  irom 
"  The  Scots  Maoazine,"  which  was  begun 
atE^burghin  the  year  1739,  and  has  been 
ever  conducted  with  judgemeot,  accuracy, 
and  propriety.  I  jel  cannot  help  thinking 
of  it  with  an  affectionate  rward.  Johnson 
baa  dignified  the  Gentleman^  Magazine,  by 
tlie  importance  with  which  he  invests  the 
life  of  Cave  ;  but  he  has  ^ven  it  still  grea- 
ter lustre  by  the  various  admirable  Enays 
which  he  wrote  for  it. 


writings,  and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe 
with  a  serious  intention  that  Uiev  should  all 
be  collected  on  his  own  account.he  put  it  off 
from  year  to  year,  and  at  last  died  without 
having  done  it  psrlectly.  I  have  one  in  hii 
own  nand-writmg,  which  contains  a  certun 
number  J  I  indeed  doubt  if  be  could  have 
remembered  every  one  of  them,  as  they  were 
BO  numerous,  ao  various,  and  Bcatt«^  in 
such  a  multiplicity  of  unconnected  publiea' 
tions ;  naj,  several  of  them  publinhed  under 
the  names  of  other  persona,  to  whom  he  libe- 
rally contributed  from  the  abundance  of  his 
mind.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
illKover  them,  partly  tiom  occasional  infiir- 
ination  given  by  bim  to  bis  friends,  and 
partly  from  internal  evidence."" 


Hii  first  performance  in  the  Gentlenuui'a 
Magazine,  which  for  many  years  wai  liia 

principal  source  fbr  employment  and  aup- 

fort,  w»B  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March, 
738,  addressed  to  the  editor  in  «o  happy  a 
style  of  compliment,  that  Cave  must  have 
been  ilestilute  both  of  taat?  and  BeniibiUty. 
had  he  not  folt  himself  highly  gratified. 


Llnguv  procada  plumbfa  t]i1ruU, 
FJdna,  luimbo  inilRe  iDEntlo ; 

Quuo  nax  KttrliluiUiTii  jungcn 

XlhBcli  vnTliu  AjcU.  t  S.  J. 

It  appean  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by 
Mr.  Cave,  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  hia  ma- 
gazine, b^  which  he  probably  obtaineda  tu- 


Unmttair  (liy  nuiuliio  u  nun 

UaluaU  PM 1  ukl  Uuu^i^  mBn  tb 
By  piaolf  dtaDcc  dluppolDr  thvlr  nn 

CtoMkii,  Uuivti  miUdoui  crswib  g|ipa 
Exst  Ihy  uwen  nn  ilackai  bUHCoun 

Thy  imlMftnw  ihin  quA  all  tUm  npa 
EtBrt  IhT  vawtrt,  oat  teu  4  rtviT  j  ronv. 

But  Ihni  lUl  imlli  U  nil  Ui  vabi 


u  tlHli  nnbaitkitT ;  nd,  fnTliiAl  The  lanlf  ylolen  ann^Pj|teWI  had 

hbbtedh  nrf  wllii  Aifanir  (tl  Thu>  iDlcndld  Irfa.  wltk  StTwfad  4|«, 

■naliwl  w  be  hbbi  bUmil  nt  Shlna  hi  cha  Mbv,  aid  idamaa  iky.- 


f 


I* 


y/li^s  ,>»»^« yi  A I  yxj^ 
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lenbie  lireliiiood.    At  wkat  time,  or  bj 
what  means,  he  had  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  both  of  French  and  Italian,  I  do 
Boi  know;  but  he  was  lo  well  skilled  in 
them,  as  to  be  suffidentlj  qualified  for  a 
tnotlator.    That  nut  of  his  labour  which 
comisted  in  emendation  and  improrement 
of  the  productions  of  other  contributors,  like 
that  emplojed  in  levelling  ground,  can  be 
perceived  onlj  by  those  who  nad  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  comparing  the  original  witb  the 
altered  copv-    What  we  certainlj  know  to 
have  been  done  bj  him  in  this  way,  was  the 
DebUes  in  both  houses  of  parliament*  under 
the  name  of  ""  The  Senate  of  lilliput,** 
SBmetimes  with  feigned   denomiiuitions  of 
the  several  speakers,  sometimes  with  deno- 
minations fbnned  of  the  letters  of  their  real 
names,  in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  ana- 
gram,  so  that  they  might  eanly  be  deci- 
phered.   Parliament  then  kept  tne  press  in 
a  kind  of  mvsterious  awe,  which  maoe  it  ne- 
cressary  to  liave  recourse  to  such  devices. 
Xn  our  time  it  has  acquired  an  unrestrained 
fineedom,  so  that  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  have  a  fiur,  open,  and  exact  re- 
port oi  the  actual  proceedings  of  their  re- 
presentatives and  legislators,  which  in  our 
constitution  is  highly  to  be  valued;  though, 
iinquefltionably,  uiere  has  of  late  been  too 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  petulance 
with  which  obscure  scribblers  have  presum- 
ed to  treat  men  of  the  most  respectaible  cha- 
racter and  situation. 

Tlus  important  article  of  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  executed 
bv  3f  r.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  respectably  recorded  in  the  Ute- 
terary  annals  of  this  country.  ^  He  was  de- 
acendied  of  an  ancient  fiunily  in  Scotland ; 
but  having  a  small  patrimony,  and  being  an 
adherent  of  the  imfortunate  house  of  Stuart, 
be  could  not  accept  of  any  office  in  the  state ; 
he  therefiyre  came  to  London,  and  employed 
his  talents  and  learning  as  an  ^^  Author  by 
profeasion.**    His  writings  in  history,  criti- 
cism, and  politics,  had  considerable  merit* 
He  was  the  first  English  historian  who  had 
recoune  to  that  autSentic  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  PUrliamentaTy  Journals;  and 
such  was  the  power  of  his  political  pen,  that, 
at  an  early  period,  government  tnought  it 
worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet  by  a  pen- 
sion, which  he  ex\joyed  tul  his  death.  John- 
son esteemed  him  enough  to  wish  that  his 
life  should  be  written.     The    debates  in 
Parliament,  which  were  brought  home  and 
digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  memory,  though 
surpassed  by  others  who  have  since  follow- 
ed mm  in  the  same  department,  was  yet 
ver>'  quick  and  tenacious,  were  sent   by 

•  Mow  much  poetry  he  wrote.  I  Imow  not:  but  he 
WbrnMd  me,  tlist  h«  WM  thenithor  of  the  bonitlAil  tt- 


iteyevimk 


Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  revision ;  and  after 
some  time,  when  Guthrie  had  attained  to 
greater  variety  of  employment,  and  the 
speeches  were  more  and  more  enriched  by 
tne  accession  of  Johnson's  genius,  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  do  the  whole  himself, 
firom  the  scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament. Sometimes,  however,  as  he  him- 
self told  me,  he  had  nothing  more  commu- 
nicated to  him  than  the  names  of  the  seve- 
ral speakers,  and  the  part  wluch  they  had 
taken  in  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  lite- 
rary labourer  "  for  gain  not  glory,"  solely 
to  obtain  an  honest  support.  He,  however, 
indulged  himself  in  occasional  little  sallies, 
which  the  French  so  happily  express  by  the 
term  jeux  (Tesprit^  and  wnich  will  be  noticed 
in  their  order,  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

But  what  first  displayed  his  transcen- 
dent powers,  and  ^  gave  the  world  assu- 
rance of  the  Mah,"  was  his  "  I^ohdon,  a 
poem  in  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of 
Juvenal;**  which  came  out  in  May  this 
year,  and  burst  forth  with  sjplendour,  the 
rays  of  which  will  for  ever  encurde  his  name. 
Boiieau  had  imitated  the  same  satire  with 
great  success,  applying  it  to  Paris :  but  an 
attentive  comparison  wul  satisfy  evenr  read- 
er,  that  he  is  much  excelled  by  the  English 
Juvenal.  Oldham  had  also  imitated  it,  and 
applied  it  to  Ijondou:  all  which  i>erfonn. 
ances  concur  to  prove.,  that  great  cities,  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  will  fur- 
nish similar  topics  of  satire.  Whether 
•Johnson  had  previously  read  Oldham's  imi- 
tation, I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  coin- 
cidence found  between  the  two  perfor- 
mances,  though  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
The  only  instances  are,  in  describing  Lim- 
don  as  the  sink  of  foreign  worthlessness : 


<f 


the  fomtnon  thore. 


VfYvett  France  doe«  all  her  filUi  and  ordure  pour." 

Olobam. 


*<  The  romiNOfi  «Aortf  of  Parli  and  of  Rome. 

JOBNSOir. 


and, 


•<  No  calling  or  profenloa  comet  amiv ; 
A  n«ed^  numneur  can  be  what  he  pleaae.' 


« 


An  sdeacei  »,  fluting  montieur  knowi. 


Oloham. 


JoHxaoN. 


The  particulars  which  Oldham  has  collect- 
ed, botn  as  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  times,  contrasted  with  bet- 
ter days,  are  difierent  from  those  of  John- 
son, and  in  generid  well  chosen  and  well 
expre8sed.t  ,    .     , 

There  are  in  01dham*s  mutation,  many 

1 1  own  it  pkand  me  to  find  amongrt  them  one  trait 
of  the  maancn  of  the  age  in  Londooy  in  the  kit  coh 
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pTOfloie  vencB  and  bad  thyvam,  and  hb 
poem  sets  out  with  a  strange  iiiadverteiit 
olunder : 

'*Tlio^  rnudi  ooooera'd  to  tosM  my  detr  oM  frtad* 
I  mutt,  bowerer.  Ms  dalga  cohwwmI 
Of  fixing  iB  the  country ." 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his 
Jriend;  his  friend  was  going  to  kbTeAtm. 
A  joun^  lady  at  once  corrected  this  with 
good  critical  sagacitj,  to 

«« Though  much  ooneerned  to  2a««my  deir  old  Mead." 

There  is  one  passaffe  in  the  original,  bet- 
ter transfused  by  01(&am  than  by  Johnson : 

*«  Nil  habet  lofdix  ptupertM  durhu  In  k, 
QuAin  q;uod  rldkuk«  nomincf  fiMlt.'*— «.  Utt. 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  poverty : 
Johksok's  imitation  is, 

"  Of  all  the  grlefii  that  hanaa  the  dittrest. 
Sun  the  moat  bitter  is  a  aooniAil  Jert." 

Oldhax*s,  though  less  elegant,  is  more 
just: 

«« NoUiing  in  porerty  lo  HI  It  borne, 
Aa  its  eaporaog  men  to  grfamlnK  •ooni.'* 

Where,  or  in  what  manner,  this  poem 
was  composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected 
to  ascertain  with  precision,  from  Johnson's 
own  authority.  He  has  marked  upon  his 
corrected  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  it, 
**  Written  in  1738  ;**  and,  as  it  was  publish- 
ed  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  is 
evident  that  mudi  time  was  not  employed 
in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  The  history 
of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to  f^ve  in  a 
very  satisfiurtory  manner ;  and  judgmg  from 
myself,  and  man^  of  my  friends,  I  trust  that 
it  will  not  be  umnteresting  to  my  readers. 

We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  fbllowing  letters  to 
Mr.  dave,  in  1738,  that  they  aU  relate  to 
it: 


cc 


TO    MB.   CAVE. 


"  Caatle^treet,  Wednesday  morning. 
'*Sra,  {No  date.    179&) 

"  Whek  1  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  expect  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  pleasure  so  soon  ;  for  a 
plf»sure  1  shall  always  think  it,  to  converse 
m  any  manner  with  an  ingenious  and  can- 
did man ;  but  having  the  mclosed  noem  in 
my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benent  of  the 
author,  (of  whose  abilities  I  shall  say  no- 
thing, since  1  send  you  his  performance,)  I 
believed  I  could  not  procure  more  advanta- 
geous terms  from  an^  person  than  from  you, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  yourself  by 
your  generous  encouragement  of  poetry;  ; 


tnry.  to  ihldd  ftom  the  neer  of  Bni^h  ridicule,  what 
was  some  time  ago  too  common  a  practloe  Id  my  native 
city  of  Edinburgh  1 

•*  If  what  Tve  said  can*t  fhm  the  town  aftight. 

Consider  other  dtmgvrt  <^  the  night  ; 

When  brickbats  are  ftom  upper  stories  tlirown. 

And  emfftUd  dtamberpot*  eomt  pewHnig  dmon 

ftom  gurrgt  wittdoto*.** 


and  whose  judgement  of  that  art  nothing  -^ 
but  your  commendation  of  my  trifle*  cm  m 
ffive  me  any  occasion  to  call  in  question.  I  3 
do  not  doubt  but  you  will  look  over  thisai 
poem  with  another  eye,  and  reward  it  in  a^ 

different  manner  from  a  mercenary  bookael 

ler,  who  counts  the  lines  he  is  to  piurchaaeK-< 
and  considers  nothin^^  but  the  bulk.    I 
not  help  taking  notice,  that,  be&des  \. 
the  autnor  may  hope  fxir  on  account  of 
abilities,  he  has  likewise  another  claim 
your  regard,  as  he  lies  at  present  under  vi.^ 
disadvantageous  drcumstanoes  of  fiirtiuie.^ 
I  b^,  therefore,  that  you  will  frivour  m^ 
with  a  letter  to-morrow,  that  I  may  know 
what  you  can  afford  to  allow  him,  that  h9 
may  either  part  with  it  to  you,  or  find  oof 
(wHich  I  do  not  eiipect)   some  other  way 
more  to  his  satisfiu;tion. 

^^  1  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sena- 
ble  I  have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely, 
which,  after  having  altered  it,  I  was  obliged 
to  do,  I  will,  if  you  please  to  transmit  the 
sheets  ftom  the  press,  correct  it  for  you ; 
and  take  the  trouble  of  altering  any  stroke 
of  satire  which  you  may  dislike. 

'•'•  By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual 
generosity,  you  will  not  only  encourage 
learning, 'and  relieve  distress,  but  (thou^ 
it  be  in  comparison  of  the  other  motives  of 
very  small  account)  oblige,  in  a  very  sensible 
manner,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsok.'* 

**  to  mr.  cave. 
**  Sin,  **  Monday,  No.  6,  Castle^tieet, 

"  I  AM  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  pre- 
sent you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  me,  and 
to  intreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform 
me,  b^  the  penny-post,  whether  you  resolve 
to  pnnt  the  poem.  If  you  please  to  send  it 
me  by  the  post,  with  a  note  to  Dodsley,  I 
will  go  and  read  the  lines  to  him,  that  we 
may  have  his  consent  to  put  his  name  in  the 
title-page.  As  to  the  prmting,  if  it  c^  be 
set  immediately  about,  I  wifl  be  so  much 
the  author*s  friend,  as  not  to  content  mvself 
with  mere  solicitations  in  his  fiivour'  I 
propose,  if  my  calculation  be  near  the  truths 
to  engage  for  the  reimbursement  of  all  that 
you  shall  lose  by  an  impression  of  five  him- 
dred;  provideo,  as  vou  very  generously 
propose,  that  the  profit,  if  any,  be  set  asite 
for  the  author*s  use,  excepting  the  present 
vou  made,  which,  if  he  be  a  gamer,  U  is  fit 
he  should  repay.  I  beg  that  you  will  let  one 
of  your  servants  write  an  exact  account  of 
the  expense  of  such  an  impression,  and  send 
it  with  the  poem,  that  I  may  know  what  I 
engage  for.  I  am  very  sensible,  from  your 
generosity  on  this  occasion,  of  your  regard 
to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappiest  state  « 
and  cannot  but  think  such  a  temper  deserv* 

•  His  Ode  '*  Ad  Urbanum,"  probably.    N. 
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• 

^^  of  the  gntitude  of  thoie  irho  sufi'er  so 
^^^fea  from  a  contnrj  dispontion. 
**  I  im,  Sir,  jour  most  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  JoHirsoir.** 

^  TO  m.  CATS. 

*<Six,  (Nodait,) 

^  I  WAITED  on  jou  to  take  the  copy  to 
jCVidsleT^s ;  as  I  remember  the  numoer  of 
Hues  which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  longer 
tlian  EcGEif  lo,*  with  the  quotations,  which 
Hiust  be  suMoined  at  the  bottom  of   the 
Itee ;  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  performance 
(.ir  any  beauty  beallowed  it)  consistinff  in 
libpting  Juvenal*8  sentiments  to  modem 
&cts  and  persons.    It  will,  with  those  addi- 
tioos,  Tefjr  conveniently  make  five  sheets. 
And  since  the  expense  will  be  no  mure,  I 
sball  contentedlv  insure  it,  as  I  mentioned 
m  my  last.    I^it  be  not  therefore  gone  to 
J)odaiey*s,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  me  by  the 
penny-post,  that  I  mav  have  it  in  the  even- 
ing.   1  have  composed  a  Gred[  Epioramto 
£Eza,t  and  think  she  ought  to  be  celebrated 
in  as  manv  different  languages  as  Lewis  le 
Grand,    i^y  send  me  worowhen  you  will 
benn  upon  the  poem,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to 
m&.    I  would  leave  my  Epigram,  but  Have 
not  day-li^t  to  transcribe  it.    I  am.  Sir, 
*^ Yours,  &c  Sam.  Jouysox." 


u 


TO  MR.  CAVZ. 


»  Sir,  (No  date,) 

**  I  AM  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind 
letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  you  to- 
moiTow  with  Iecxe,  who  looks  upon  you  as 
one  (tf  her  best  friends. 

**  I  was  to-day  with  Mr.  Dodsley,  who 
dadazei  very  warmly  in  fiivour  of  the  paper 
jnm  aent  him,  which  he  desires  to  have  a 
share  in,  it  being,  as  he  savs,  a  eredUahle 
Aimg  IS  be  eoneemed  In.  I  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make  till  I  had  consulted  you,  nor 
what  to  demand  on  the  author's  part,  but  am 
very  willing  that,  if  vou  please,  he  should 
have  R  pvt  m  it,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  duigent  to  disperse  and  promote  it.  If 
you  csn  send  me  wonl  to-morrow  what  1 
diaU  say  to  him,  I  will  settle  matters,  and 
brmff  the  poem  with  me  for  the  press,  which, 
as  toe  town  empties,  we  cannot  be  too 
qmck  with.    I  am.  Sir, 

^  Yours,  &c  Sam.  Johvsox.'* 

To  us,  who  have  long  known  the  manly 
force,  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versification 
of  this  poem,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
the  diffid^ice  with  which  its  author 


fanugfat  it  forward  into  public  notice,  while 
lie  is  so  cautious  as  not  to  avow  it  to  be  his 
own  production ;  and  with  what  humility  he 

•  A  pocn.  pnUUhed  in  1737*  of  which  tee  an  aooount 
M  thb  waA  under  Aprfl  »,  I77& 
t  CTh*  tamwA  Mra-RliataCh  Curtcr.    Thb  lady,  of 
t  BMnlioo  wffl  be  found  in  tbeie  Memoin. 
ot  NidiolM  Carta-,  Dl  D.    She  died  in 
hStnct,  Fctanury  19i  1806,  in  Im  dghty-ninUi 
M.] 


offers  to  allow  the  printer  to  ^  alter  anv 
stroke  of  satire  which  he  mlf^t  dislike.^* 
That  any  such  alteration  was  made,  we  do 
not  know.  If  we  did,  we  could  not  but  feel 
an  indignant  regret ;  but  how  painftil  is  it  to 
see  that  a  writer  of  such  vigorous  powers  of 
mind  was  actuall  v  in  such  distress,  that  the 
small  profit  which  so  short  a  poem,  however 
excellent,  could  yield,  was  courted  as  a  ^  re- 
He£" 

It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his 
^  London**  to  several  booksellers,  none  of 
whom  would  purchase  it.  To  this  circum- 
stance Mr.  Dcnrrick  alludes  m  the  following 
lines  of  his  ^^  Fortune,  a  Rhapsody  :** 

"  Win  no  kind  patron  Johwboh  own  ? 
Shall  John aoN  fricndleM  range  the  town  > 
And  every  puhUiher  refiiie 
The  oflbpriiiK  of  his  happy  Mute  ?" 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  mo<1e!«t, 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  had  taste 
enough  to  perceive  its  uucomiuon  merit, 
and  tnought  it  creditable  to  have  a  nhare  in 
it.  The  tact  is,  that,  at  a  future  conference, 
he  bargained  for  the  whole  property  of  it, 
for  which  he  gave  Johnson  ten  guineas; 
who  told  me,  ^^  I  might  perhaps  nave  ac- 
cepted of  less;  but  tnat  Paul  ^\^utehead 
had  a  little  before  got  ten  guineas  for  a 
poem ;  and  I  would  not  take  less  than  Paul 
Whitehead." 

I  may  here  obser\'e,  that  Johnson  a}i- 
pearc<l  to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  AVbitehead 
upon  every  occasion  when  he  was  mentioned, 
and,  in  m^  opinion,  did  not  do  him  justice ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  Paul  White- 
head was  a  member  of  a  riotous  and  profane 
club,  we  may  account  for  Johnson*8  having 
a  prejudice  against  him.  Paul  AVhitehead 
was,  mdeed,  unfortunate  in  being  not  only 
slighted  bv  Johnson,  but  violently  attacked 
by  Churciiill,  who  utters  the  following  im- 
precation : 

'«  May  I  (can  wone  disgrace  on  manhood  fall  ?) 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  bapUsed  a  Paul !" 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think 
meanly  of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and 
pointed  a  satire  as  "  Mankeus.** 

Johnson*s  *^  London"  was  published  in 
May,  1731) ;  f  and  it  is  remarLable,  that  it 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  88.  tcTls  us,  <'  The  erent  b 
rnntedated,  in  tlie  poem  of  *  London ;'  but  in  every  par* 
tlcular,  except  the  difference  of  a  year,  wliat  is  there 
said  of  the  departure  of  Thales,  must  be  understood  of 
Savage,  and  looked  upon  as  truf  hMory."  This  con- 
jecture is,  I  bdievr.  entirely  groundless  I  have  been 
assured  that  Johnson  said  he  wu  not  so  much  as  ar- 

?ualnted  with  Savage  when  lie  wrote  his  "  London."* 
f  the  departure  mentioned  in  it  was  the  departure  of 
Savage,  toe  event  was  not  antedated,  but  fartsten ;  for 
"  Loidon"  was  pubUhhed  in  May,  1738,  and  Savage 
did  not  set  out  for  Wales  tiD  Julv,  17.Vi  However  well 
Johnson  oould  defend  the  credibility  of  atttmd  tiifht,  he 
did  not  pretend  that  he  himsdf  was  possessed  of  that 
fKulty. 

(The  assertion  that  Johnson  was  not  even  arquahited 
with  Savage,  when  he  published  his  '*  London,"  may 
be  doubtf  uL  Jc^nson  tooli  leave  of  Savage  when  he  went 
to  Wales  iu  ITaft  and  must  have  been  acmiahitwi  with 
him  before  that  period.    SoehliLlfr  oCSaviceb  A.  CJ 
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came  out  on  the  same  morning  with  Pope*8  Ministry,  which  some  years  after  ended  in 
satire,  entitled  ''  1738;**  so  that  England  the  dowii&l  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  as 
had  at  once  its  Juyenal  and  Horace  as  poet-  it  has  been  said,  that  Tories  are  Whigs 
ical  monitors.  The  Reyerend  Dr.  Doug-  when  out  of  place>  and  Whigs  Tories  when 
las,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  I  am  in .  place ;  so,  as  a  Whig  Administration 
indebted  for  some  obliging  communications,  ruled  with  what  force  it  could,  a  Toiy  Op- 
was  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  remem-  pontion  had  aU  the  animation  and  all  toe 
bers  well  the  effect  which  ^  London**  pro-  eloquence  of  resistance  to  power,  aided  bj 
duced.  Eyery  body  was  delighted  with  it ;  the  common  topics  of  patriotism,  libertj, 
and  there  being  no  name  to  iC  the  first  buz  and  independence !  Accordingly,  we  find 
of  the  literary  circles  was,  *^  here  is  an  un-  in  Johnson*8  *"*•  London**  the  most  spirited 
known  poet,  ffreater  eyent)ian  Pope.**  And  inyectiyes  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
it  b  recordea  in  the  6entleman*8  Magazine  the  warmest  predilection  Ihr  his  own  coun- 
of  that  year,*  that  it  ^^got  to  the  second  try,  and  the  purest  loye  of  yirtue;  inter- 
edition  in  the  course  of  a  week.**  spersed  with  traits  of  his  own  particular 
One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  cnaracter  and  situation,  not  omitting  his 
on  its  first  appearance,  was  General  Ogle-  prejudices  as  a  '*  true-bom  Englishman,**!}: 
THORPE,  wnose  "strong  beneyolence  of  not  only  against  foreign  countries,  but 
soul**  was  unabated  during  the  course  of  a  against  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  some  ot 
yery  long  life ;  though  it  ispainfiil  to  think,  these  topics  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages: 
that  he  nad  but  too  much  reason  to  become 

cold,  and  callous,  and  discontented  with  the      "  Pi**?!*f  »»?">••  »»«w»y  ^'^^J*"  •« » 
world,  from  the  neglect  which  he  experi-         M«fc  whomtheff^  «««,  whoftownonmcw" 

enced  of  his  public  and  priyate  wortfi,  by      '  jjjTjSSS  !SlX1;r*S££ove^?JSS> 
those  in  whose  power  it  was  to  gtatify  so         No  mom  Maud  In  the  bouwUai  main  i 
inlknt  a  veteran  with  marks  of  distinction.         oSlSTS?^  rtirtJ?ta'''''*5!2.'^!i?' 
This  extraordinarr  person  was  as  remarka-        JSfdbeu ^mdoo'i fattSlmee noram* 

ble  for  his  learning  and  taste,  as  for  his  other  «  how,  when  coniwUinn  like  thae  contend, 
eminent  qualities ;  and  no  man  was  more        P*n  •oriy  nrnw  ho|ie  to  and  ■  fticnd  r 

prompt,  active,  and  eenerous,  in  encounu  '*ThbniaimiAiltnithbeTe>nr  where  coniwu, 
gine  merit.    I  have  heard  Johnson  grate-        *""'  """  "o*™. '»»  «>t«»iv  DtraBi.'v  r 

Fulfr  acknowledge,  in  "»?>«*»<»,  the  kind        We  mav  easily  conceive  with  what  feeliiig 

wid  effectual  support  which  he  jpive  to  hi»  ,  g^at  liind  Uke  his,  cramped  and^^ 

"  London,"  though  unacquainted  with  tU  bvWrow  drcumstSces,  ut^^  thHS 

autnor.  ^^     ^^^.1,  ^^  marked  bv  capitals.    TI*e 

Pope,  who  then  fiUed  the  poehcal  throne  ,hole  of  the  poem  is  emmcntfv  excdlenU 

without  a  nval,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre-  ^^  there  aieMn  it  such  prwfii'of  a  knoi^ 

sumed,  must  have  been  particularly  struck  i^j^  „f  t^,  ^„^  „j  „f  J  ^t^^      ^ 

by  the  sudden jjppeanuice  of  such  a  poet ;  ^  ^jt^  ^  ^  ,,„„„t  ^  cont«Sl.tod 

and   to  his  credit,  let  it  be  remembered,  ^t^out  wonder,  when  we  consider  tfiTh* 

that  his  feelings  and  conduct  on  theocoiaon  ^„  ^^  „„,    ';„  y^^  twenty-ninth  yewi 

were  candid  and  LberaL    Herequested  Mr.  ,„j  ^ad  yet  been  so  Uttle  ii  the  «W 

Itichardson,  son  of  the  (ninter,  to  endeavour  haunts  of  men" 

to  find  out  who  this  new  author  was.     Mr.         Yet  while  we  admin>  the  nnetinl  nM>l 

Richardson,  after  some  inquiry,  having  in-  u„  J  l7?iu  ^„    .^i„*  "^^^  ^ft 

formed  him  that  he  had 'di^vered  only  Ln^w  l*J'ili^™'„T^^'„t!^^  JS 

that  his  name  was  Johnson,  and  that  he  wis  tr  ^l^J^Li^^Jl^^^ i^ 

some  obscure  man.   Pope  said,  "  He  will  £r„„??"L^J   resistance  J>th  whwh  it  is 

soon  be  deterrt."f    WeSaU  pr^tlv  see,  JT^'^P''^  "°  J""'  "V.*:    T.***^  ^  " 

from  a  note  written  bv  Pope,  that  he  wS  ^^^  uVh!/^''.?^  S'lL^S  w'l^'T    '^ 

himself,  afterward,  more  ^«»»siul  in  his  iLln^"'^:      f"^"\^,  ^"^P^iT^ 

inquiriM  than  his  Wend.  ^ff  ?"f  a  benevolent  minister,  wJioUioa^ 

W  in  this  justly-celebrated  poem  mav  *')  \^^  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  cm^ 

be  found  a  few  rh^es  which  tfeTcriticil  Z^^JT^^^  w1  T"''*^-'^ 

ductionsinour  la^iUge,  both  for  sentiment  P"^±?^"  T^^^        T""  T""  "'^"1!?^^ 

and  ^xpressionTl'h?  nation  was  then  in  ^^^Pr^^^e^   ^'h  the  fire  of  opposiUoi, 

that  ferment  against  the  Court  and  the       *  it  b.  however,  remarkable,  th«t  he  um  th«  •piihs^ 

A  B.     AM  which  undottbtedlv,  »liioe  the  union  between  Eprihuii 

Ti?*?*^    „        ..    -.        ..    .  -  and  ScotUnd,  ought  to  denomhiate  the  natlTBi  o?¥oS 

t  Mr  Joshua  Reymdds,  ftom  the  faitenMtkNi  of  the  pans  of  our  ialand : 
younficr  Ridttrdaon.  •  •  Was  early  taught  a  BRtroif 'a  righu  to  priKb* 


J 


I  nnwfatbiudevattd  into  fiine,  uidcai]- 
y  Kiooi  or  uoconunon  powen,  he  had  col  that 
h^f^Stia  confidence,  or,  I  mav  ntber  mt, 
that  aiusiatol  unbition,  which  one  might 
bare  suppaaed  would  luTe  urged  bim  to 
endaarour  at  linn^  in  life.  But  auch  waa 
fata  inflexible  dignity  of  character,  that  he 
could  not  atoop  to  court  the  great ;  without 
■vhich,  hirdlj  anj  man  hu  ouule  his  waj 
tu  ■  high  italion-  He  could  not  expect  to 
jRvdiKC  Dianj  such  woils  as  bis  **  London," 
and  he  felt  the  hardship  of  writing  for 
liiiail  ;  be  was,  therefore,  willing  to  resume 
tlae  oAce  of  a  schoolmaster,  so  aa  to  hare  a 
■ure,  tbougfa  moderate,  income  far  his  life  ; 
and  an  offer  being  made  to  bim  of  the  maa- 
tprship  of  a  srbooC*  provided  be  could  obtain 
tlie  de)^«  ti  MaatW  of  Arta,  Dr.  Adams 
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tlie  aemx  a  nla 
was  apphed  to,  bj . 


or  Mmwi  tfJit;  aad  ns  aiU  nad  la  lla 
iti^E1^%mi 


whether  that  couLl  be  granted  him  aa  a 
favour  fh)m  the  University  of  Oxford.— 
But  tbouf^  he  had  made  sucli  a  figure  in 
the  literwy  world,  it  was  then  thought  too 
great  a  Stvour  to  be  asked. 

Pope,  without  anr  knowledge  of  him  but 
from  bia  "  I^ndon,''  recommended  him  to 
Earl  Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  procure 
fur  him  a  ilegreet'rom  Dublin,  bv  the  lullow- 
ing  letter  to  a  fHend  of  Dean  Swift ; 

"Sia, 

"  Ma.  Samuel  Johnsoh  (author  of 
LOMiioH,  a  satire,  and  some  other  puetiral 
pieces)  is  a  native  of  thin  lountir,  and  much 
respected  br  some  worthv  gentlemen  in  his 
neij^bourhuod.  who  are  trustees  of  a  charity- 
Bchuol  now  vacant ;  the  certain  ularv  is  six- 
ty pounds  a  year,  of  which  they  are  ileairuus 
to  make  him  maater;  but  unturtunately,  he 
is  not  capable  of  receiving  their  bounty, 
which  trvaid  t*ate  fiim  happv  for  Itfe,  by  not 
hanf  a  Mailer  1^  Arlti  which,  by  the  sta- 
tutes of  this  school,  the  master  of  it  must  be. 

^^  Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour 
to  think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you, 
to  prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dran  Nwift, 
to  persuade  the  Univerwij?  of  UubUn  to 
send  a  diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor 
man  Master  of  Arts  in  their  Univeruty. 
Tbe^  highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and 
probity  ;  and  will  oot  be  persuaded,  that  the 
University  will  make  any  dJlEcully  of  con- 
ferring such  a  &vour  upon  a  stranecr,  if  he 
is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  say, 
he  is  not  ilraid  of  the  strictest  examination, 
though  lie  \x  of  so  long  a  Journey  ;  and  will 
venture  it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  i*  -  - 


■#l[itilili'   A»lAir"lurir  Soot  bt  frum  the  uUhl 
taAaod  a«  UcUdd :  the  hIbt.  (hg  O^nc  cniuiJU. 

■MafABDUi,  ftcMlon,  HKUInih^lciai, 
NaHb*fisnillaw(tlhutb>lllhiirnnInu»l)1,'- 
Itt  was  the  lllh  of  gtptmlnr.  JaK  iriin  monihi 

B^tnllMlllhBf  JjlMl  sa^Tttl-lulB  mj.iln.  nf 


fear  there  a  more  difficulty  in  thit 
affair,  than  those  good-natured  gentlemen 
apprehend  ;  espeduly  aa  their  election  can- 
'  be  delayed  longer  than  the  nth  of  next 
ith.  If  you  see  this  matter  in  the  tame 
light  that  it  appear*  to  me,  I  hope  you  will 
bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for  giving  you  ao 
much  trouble  about  an  impracticable  thing; 
but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  probability  of 
obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure  your 
humanity,  and  [iropensity  to  re^eve  merit 
in  diatre^  will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor 
man,  without  mv  adding  any  more  to  the 
trouble  I  have  already  given  'you,  than  as- 
suring you  that  I  am,  with  great  truth,  Sir, 
"  Vour  &iuful  servant, 

«  TEwilhan,  A11J^  1»  173B. 

It  waa,  perhapa,  no  small  diaqipointmenl 
to  Johnson  that  this  respectable  qiplication 
had  not  the  deaired  effect ;  yet  how  much 
reason  bos  there  been,  both  for  hinuelf  anii 
his  country,  to  ngoice  that  it  did  not  fue- 
ceed,  aa  he  might  probably  hare  waMcd  in 
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obiwurity  those  hours  in  which  he  afterwards 
producecl  his  incomparable  works. 

About  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort 
to  emancipate  himself  irom  the  drudgery  of 
authorship.  He  appUed  to  Dr.  Adams,  to 
consult  Dr.  Smallbroke  of  the  Commons, 
whether  a  person  might  be  permitted  to 

Sractise  as  an  advocate  there,  without  a 
octor*s  degree  in  Ciyil  Law.  ^  I  am  (said 
he)  a  total  stranger  to  these  studies  ;  but 
whatever  is  a  profession,  and  maintains 
numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon abilities,  and  some  degree  of  indus- 
try.** Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with 
Johnson's  design  to  employ  his  talents  in 
that  manner,  being  confident  he  would  have 
attained  to  great  eminence.  And,  indeed, 
I  cannot  conceive  a  num  better  qualified  to 
make  a  distinguished  figure  as  a  lawyer ;  for, 
he  would  have  bmught  to  his  profession  a 
rich  store  of  various  knowledge,  an  un- 
common acutenesA,  and  a  command  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  few  could  have  equalled, 
and  none  have  surpassed  him.  lie,  who 
could  display  eloauencc  and  wit  in  defence 
of  the  deririion  o?  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex, 
and  of  the  unconstitutional  taxation  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  America,  must  hav«  been 
a  powerful  advocate  in  any  cause.  But  here, 
auo,  the  want  of  a  degree  was  an  insur- 
mountable bar. 

He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
perbovering  in  that  course  into  which  he  had 
been  forced ;  and  we  find,  that  his  proposal 
from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for  a  transla- 
tion of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History,  was  ac- 
cepted.* 

{$ome  sheets  of  this  translation  were  print- 
ed off,  but  the  design  was  dropt ;  for  it  hap- 
pened, oddly  enougn,  that  another  person  of 
the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Librarian  of 
St.  Martin*s  in  the  Fields,  and  Curate  of 
that  parish,  engaged  in  the  same  undertake 
ing,  and  was  patronised  bv  the  Clenpr,  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  Several  light  skirmishes  passed 
between  the  rival  translators,  in  the  news- 

«  In  th«  Weekly  MtaceUany,  October  21,  1738.  there 
appealed  the  following  advectbemeiit :  "  Jiut  publish- 
ed, propowli  for  nrindng  the  History  of  the  CouncQ  of 
Trent,  trantlated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Paul  8ar- 
pi ;  with  the  Author"!  Life,  and  Notei  theotogical.  hb. 
torlcal,  and  critical,  fhnn  the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le 
Courayer.  To  which  are  added,  ObKrvations  on  the 
Iliitory,  and  Notes  and  Illustrations  from  various  Au- 
thors, both  printed  and  manuscript  By  S.  Johnson. 
1.  The  work  will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and 
be  two  vidunies  in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and 
letter.  8.  The  price  will  be  18s.  each  volume,  tote  paki 
half  a  fuinaa  at  the  delivery  of  the  flnt  volume,  and 
the  rat  at  the  delivery  of  the  second  volume  In  sheets. 
3.  Two-pence  to  te  abated  for  every  sheet  leu  than  two 
hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a  laiKe  paper,  in  three  vo- 
himes,  at  tte  price  of  three  guineas;  one  to  be  peU  at 
thetlmeof  tubsaibtaff,  another  at  the  delivery  of  the 
llrtt,  and  the  rest  at  the  ddivery  of  the  other  voiumc*. 
The  work  Is  now  In  tte  press,  and  win  tedUlgaitly  pio- 
aecutad.  Subscriptiooi  arc  taken  in  by  MrTDodiley  in 
PaU-llaU,  Mr.  Rivfai(|taD  in  St.  Paul's  Chuich-yard,  by 
E.  Cave  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  tte  Tramlaior,  at  Na  6^ 
in  CwtlMtreet,  by  CavendUMqinie.'' 


papers  of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence  \ 
that  they  destroyed  each  other,  for 
ther  of  them  went  on  with  the  work.  ] 
much  to  be  r^etted,  that  the  able  per 
mance  of  that  celebrated  genius  Fax  Fa< 
lost  the  advantage  of  being  incorporated 
to  British  literature  by  the  masterly  h 
of  Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  bv  the  fiivou 
Mr.  John  NicHob,  a  paper  in  .1  ohnson*s  hs 
writing,  entitled  '•"  Account  between  '. 
Kdward  Cave  and  Sam.  Johnson,  in  relal 


Johnson  received  for  this  work  4UL  Is 
sums  of  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  1 
guineas  at  a  time,  most  frequently  1 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  minute 
scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  Johr 
had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of  paper,  wl 
he  has  entitled  "  SmuU  account," 
which  contains  one  article,  *''•  Sept.  Uth, 
Cave  laid  down  SU.  dd."  There  is  subjoi 
to  this  account,  a  list  of  some  subcribei 
the  work,  partly  in  Johnson's  hand-writ 
partly  in  tnat  of  another  person  -,  and  tl 
follows  a  leaf  or  two  on  wnich  are  writti 
number  of  characters  which  have  the  app 
ance  of  a  short  hand,  which,  jierhaps,  Ji 
son  was  then  trying  to  learn. 


^^  TO  MR.  CAVE. 


Sir, 


Wednesdi 


^^  I  DID  not  care  to  detain  your  sen 
while  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  lettei 
which  you  seem  to  insinuate  that  I 

f  remised  more  than  T  am  ready  to  perfc 
fl  have  raised  your  expectations  by 
thing  that  may  nave  escaped  mv  memi 
I  am  sorry ;  and  if  you  remind  me  oi 
shall  thank  you  for  the  favour.    If  I  n 
fewer  alterations  than  usual  in  the  Debi 
it  was  only  because  there  appeared,  and  1 
appears  to  be,  less  need  of  alteration, 
verses  to  Lady  Firebrace*  may  be  had  w 
you  please,  for  you  know  that  such  a  sub 
neither  deserves  much  thought,   nor 
quires  it. 

"•  The  Chinese  Stories  f  may  be  had  fol 
down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  whic 
do  not  recollect  that  you  desired  any.  alt 
tions  to  be  made. 

^^  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  ^ 
willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted  1 
you  about  it  last  night,  if  there  had  I 
time;  for  I  think  it  the  most  proper 
of  inviting  such  a  correspondence  as  ] 
be  an  advantage  to  the  paper,  not  a  '. 
upon  it. 

*  They  afterwards  aopeared  in  tte  Gentleman's  H 
itaie  with  this  title-^^' VerMs  to  Lady  Firebnc 
Buiy  Asslaes." 

1  Du  Hakim's  Description  of  China  was  tten  pul 
ing  by  Mr.  Cave  in  weridy  numbers,  whence  Jol 
was  to  select  pieces  for  tte  embdllshmcnt  of  tte  B 
line.    N. 
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'^  As  to  the  Prize  Veraet,  a  Iwckw&rduess  face,  that  thU  tranBlation  was  erroneously 

to  determine  their  degrees  of  merit  is  not  ascribed  to  him ;   and  I   have  found  this 

peculiar  to  me.    You  maj,  if  jou  please,  point  ascertained,  bevond  all  doubt,  by  the 

still  hare  what  I  can  saj ;  but  I  shall  en-  following  article  in  l5r.  Birch's  Manuscripts 

nge  with  little  spirit  in  an  afiair,  which  I  in  the  British  Museum  : 
3£il  Aoftifif  end  to  mj  own  satisfiurtion,  and 

c«rlam/f  not  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  parties  **  SLiSiB  cabterjb,  b.  p.  d.  tuomas  birch. 

emcemed.*  '^  Vertwntm   iuam   Ejcamkiit   Croutaziani 

**  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been  jamperlegi.     Sumtnam  ttyli  et  elegantiam,  ci 

just  to  mj  proposal,  but  have  met  with  im-  in  re  d\^icUlima  proprielatem^  admiratui. 

pediments,  which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  » oabam  Vo^tmber  ^^  n^% 

end :  and  if  jou  find  the  progress  hereaftei  t  a    a    %w      n>    ».      l      1^1       1 

1^2..^!.  ..  J^.i  it.^ro  o  «^r»^  oY.^rw.4^  «^^ii  Indeed,  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknow- 

:   SSSSy^SS."u£rt:V^4e^t'iar  ledg^  to  Mr.  Sew^rd.  that,  .•./ wa.  the 

-If  my  or  «U  of  thetThTve  contributed  ^T?''"' °^t  m    .uT?T       .1    » 

to  your  cUacontent,   I  wiU  endeavour  to  ,J\  "  "T'^"?;  ^^  ^"H'T  *  ^^  %"^ 

m^re  it;  and  d^  you  to  propose  the  **f  >*i*''  VI¥k  '^*'?  '^T'I?**  "      *  S^J 

ouMtJaB  to  which  Tou  wish  for  an  answer.  P"''***'0"  t™'  »*  "*<•  no*  »  dinner  j  and  it 

qiMHun                  ™,,  i.„»,Wa  »._,.„»      '  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  thouirh  in  this 

«  I  am,  Sir,  yow  humble  Mrvwit,,,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  himseU,  his  bene  vofent  heart 

was  not  insensible  to  the  necessities  of  an 

*'  TO  KR^  CAVE.  humble  labourer  in   literature,  as  appears 

••S'»»                           ,      ^          r^ocfai*;  from  the  very  next  letter : 
**  I  AM  pretty  much  of  your  opinion, 

that  the  Commentary  cannot  be  prosecuted  '^  to  mb.  cave. 

with  any  appearance  of  success;  for  as  the  "DsakSir,                                 (No  date,) 

of  the  authors  concerned  are  of  more  *'*'  You  may  remember  I  have  formerly 


in  the  performance  than  its  own  in-  talked  with  you  about  a  Military  Dictionary. 

trinsic  merit,  the  public  will  be  soon  satis-  The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  wno  was  with 

fied  with  it.    And  I    think   the   Examen  Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  good  materials  for 

should  be  pushed  fbrwa^  with  the  utmost  such  a  work,  which  I  have  seen,  and  will  do 


Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  System  of  the  Fatal-  which  he  is  willing  to  do  for  12«.  a  sheet,  to 

irts,  with  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions,  be  made  up  a  gumea  at  the  second  impres- 

and  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free-  sion.    If  you  think  on  it,  I  will  wait  on  you 

win  ;*  [with  what  else  you  think  proper.]  with  him. 

**  It  will,  above  all,  he  necessary  to  take  *^  I  am,  Sir,your  humble  servant, 

■otice,  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  ^^  Sam.  Johnsok.*' 

CtnmgiaUrj.      ,,        .       ....        .     ,         "  Pray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animals." 

•*  I  was  so  fiur  from  imagimng  they  stood  ^  .<.  *  ^.      *i.  ♦  *u-   tlc 

ililLt  that  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good        I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  Mr. 

dedl  before-hand,  and  therefore  was   less  Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
anzioua  in  providing  them  more.    But  if        In  theGentlemwi'sMagazmeofthisyear, 

they  stand  stillon  my  account,  it  must  .lohnsongave  aLifeof  I;ather  Paul;l«]and 


mit  DCff  aSUSDenseoxjUUgeiuenb  uuuiurmii)^,  ;»  .aa«»/»  y^^^.^^^^ ._^j,_-__,  _.._ 

wbenl  must  entreat  you  to  send  me  a  w  therefore  the  last  composition  belonging 

dosen  propcsaU,  and  you  shall  then  have  to  it.    The  abiUty  and  nice  adaptation  with 

eopj  to  splffe.  which  he  could  draw  up  a  prefiitory  address, 

**  1  am.  Sir,  your's,  imprantuM,  was  one  of  his  peculiar  excellenci^ 

'*  Sam.  Johxsow.**  It  appears  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly  at- 

^  Pray  muster  up  the  Proposals  if  you  JfJi^on?  ¥/*•/?  ^^.**^*i.^^T  Volll* 

en,  ™let  tteboy*^recall  thlmfrom  the  L^^  fr«™.  ^r-  Cave  to  l>r.  Birch,  Novem. 

SS«Si«lL'»  her  28,  this  year,  I  find    "  Mr.  Johnson 

^oonnivn,  .  ,    ^  advises  Miss  C  to  undertake  a  translation 

But  although  he  corresponded  with  Mr.  ofBoethnu  de  Cons,  because  there  is  prose 

Gmre  concenung  a  translation  of  Crousaz*s  ^^^j  yene,  and  to  put  her  name  to  it  when 

Examen  of  Pope's  Essajr  on  Man,  and  gave  published."    This  advice  was  not  followed ; 

advice  as  one  anzious  for  its  success,  I  was  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  the  work 

long  ago  convinced,  by  a  perusal  of  the  Pre-  ^^  ^^^  suflicientlv  popular  for  on  extensive 

sale.     How  well  Johnson  himself  could  have 

•  Thfpnmlamoflbrtypoaiid^propot8dfortheb«t : — 

tOflM  Ml  Ch«  DItIm  Attxlbiitet.  is  here  aUuded  to.  N. 


it  THK  LIFE  or  DH.  JOHNSON- 

ezecutcd  •  trtnalntion  oflhi-i  uliilosuphica) 
poet,  we  msy  juiige  fruiii  the  (ullowing  sp*:- 
cinieD  vhich  be  has  Riven  in  tlie  lUnibler  ; 
IMollolo  JVo.7-) 


-il  mind  lilth  Llchl  dlvlm. 

Prom  thtr,  prmt  Ond  !  ■»  >prBl((,  to  lh»  He  Und, 
Pftr^,  moUf  «j  giiidf,  original,  aai  rod  l" 

Id  1739.  beaide  the  >S8it<tance  wbieh  h<.' 
^ve  to  the  Fu-liimeatary  Debates,  bin  wri. 
timra  in  the  GentlemuiB  Magazine  vere, 
"The  Lifeof  Boerha«Te,"  I'J  inwhichitis 
to  be  obien-ed,  that  he  discoverf  that  Iovl- 
of  chcmistjy  which  never  forsook  him;  "  An 
Appeal  to  the  PubUc  in  behalf  of  the  Edi. 
tou"H-l"An  Address  to  the  Reader;"lt] 
"  An  EjMgrBiii  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  to 
Etiza,"[*]andalKi  English  verses  ta  her  ;[■] 

'    "  A  Ureek  Fpii^ram  to  Dr.  Bireh."!*] 


It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  ait  I  ^''".'  }"J"^'  pul'liahed  a  new  edition  of  it. 


1 1730, 
I  This  anonynious  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did 
I  not  make  sii  much  noise  aa  was  expected, 
I  and,  therefore,  bad  not  a  very  eitennve 
drculatiun.  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  tliu 
"  warrants  were  issued,  and  meaiengen  em. 
plojed  to  apprehend  the  author ;  who, 
tho^  he  had  forborne  tosubscribe  bis  n.n^f. 
to  the  pamphlet,  the  vigilance  of  thoae  in 
pursuit  of  him  had  discovered ;"  and  w« 
are  informed,  that  be  lay  concealed  in  I.«]ii. 
beth-marah  tiU  the  scent  after  him  irrew 
cold.  This,  however,  is  allogcther  without 
loundaUon:  for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  Se. 
cretaiies  of  the  Treasury,  who,  amidst  a 
variety  of  important  buuness,  politely  oblig. 
ed  me  with  lils  attimtiun  to  my  inquirr 
mfbmiea  me,  that  "  he  directed  every 
pownble  search  to  be  made  in  the  reconb 
of  the  Treasurv  and  Secretary  of  State** 
Office,  but  could  find  no  trace  whatever  at 
any  warrant  having  been  issued  toapprehend 
the  author  of  this  Pamphlet." 

"  Klarmor  NorfoEciense  "  became  exceed. 
ui«Iy  scarce,  so  that  I,  for  many  years,  en. 
ieavoured  m  vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 
At  last  I  was  indebted  to  the  malice  of  one 
-■"' petty  adversaries 


nf  Johns 


say  published  in  that  Magazine  tliis  year. 


itb  Notes,  and  a  Dedicatioi 


entitled  "  The  ApotheosU  of  Milton,"  waa  '""X'oMiLL.D.  hyTKisum-Si"  in  which 
written  by  Johnson  ;  and  on  that  suppo.  I  'l""^  •'""J'  *cribbler  invidiously  attempt. 
■■■■■■  ■   ■ — .-.>--rr,.    .  «^  .„  fl..,,,,! :.  -,i„™.„j'(„ — K. 


sttion  it  boa  been  improperly  inserted  in  the 


charge  of  inconnst- 


edition  of  his  works  by  the   Booksellers,     ^.'"^^Ji^J**''  ''*  '"fior,  because  he  had 


ance,  ana  ine  name  01  aaavspeare  1  " 
(f  mentioned  in  an  Essay  professedly  |  '"  *' 
igtheprmcipalEnalish  Poets,  would  'j"  '" 
1  it  not  to  be  the  production  of  I  \.'^ 


after  his  decease.     Were  there  no  positive 
testimony  as  to  this  point,  the  style  of  the  ' 
perfbrmance,  and  the  n. 
Uot  being  mention  ei' ' 
reviewing  the  pnnci| 
ascertain  it  not  to  be  t£e  produc 
Johnson.    But  there  is  here  no  occa 
resort   to  internal  evidence ;   for  m  v  Lord 
Bishop  of  SalLibury  (Dr.  Douglas)  has  as-  ' 
sured  me,  that  it  was  writtenTjy  Guthrie. 
His  separate  publications  were,  "  A  Com.  , 

Elete   Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  ■ 
Cage,  from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  As-  1 


the  style  of  the  '.'"•■>-  <™u  had   writ.,..  _.  ._,,^,..  „.   ^„^ 

e  of  Sbakspeare  ,  "^"sures  of  government.  As  a  morttfScation - 

i«  such  impotent  malice,  of  which  there  ai« 

o  many  matances  towards  men  of  eminence 

f  I  V^  "'''Py  '"  "l""  "'ft  this  lelnm  imitlte 

.     ilid  not  reach  iu  eialted  object,  tiU  about 

_,     ir  after  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  men. 

I  tioned  It  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of 

ihe  cepubhciUon.    To  my  surprise,  he  had 

iipt  yet  heard  of  it.    He  requested  me  to  ffn 

I  |hre«ty  and  get  it  for  him,  which  I  did.  Be 

persions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  of  Gusta.  I  n'"^  diverted  with  the  ^ble  efforts  of  hi« 


la  Vasa,"  [*]  being  an  ironical  Attack  ut 

them  for  their  Supprewi  on  of  that  Tragedy ; 
•nd,  "  Marmor  JJorfblciense ;  or  an  Essay 
on  an  ancient  prophetical  Inscription,  in 
tnonkisfa  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near 
Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  by' Pbosits  Bbitax- 
wiCDS."[»]  In  this  performance,  he,  in  a 
feigned  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  then  the  obnoxious  prime  mi- 
nister of  this  country,  inveiglu  against  the 
Brunswick  — — -i™   -"■'  'C-  ~— ' 


*  Ths  lnflcrtptkB  Bid  lf«  TriT»liTtfw ' 


I  unlraown  adversary,  who,  I  hope,  is  alive  to 
read  thu  account.  "  Now  (aa&  he)  here  U 
aamebody  who  thinks  be  has  vexed  me  sad- 
I,'  ;  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  you 
rojfue,  I  should  probably  never  have  seen 

As  Mr.  Pope's  note  concemmg  Johnson, 
alluded  to  m  aformer  page,  refcrslioth  to  his 
■•  London,"  uid  his  "Marmor  Norfbld. 
liise,"  I  have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now. 
I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the 
itled  me  to 

.         „     his  possession.  It 

"  as  presented  to  his  Lordship  by  Sir  Joshua 
HevnoUs,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  son 
I'l  Mr.  ffichardson  thepainter,  the  perwm  to 
«honi  It  was  addrewed.    I  have  transcribed 


rtsBslalkHi  of  Lt  sn  mt-  1 
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iLat  celebrated  poet,  may  l>e  exhibited  to  tlie  comp«uiy,  any  employment  whatever,  he  pre- 

curious  in  literaturew     It  justifies  Swift *8  ferred  to  being  alone.    The  great  business  of 

epithet  of  **  paper-sparing  Pope,**  tor  it  is  his  life  (he  said)  was  to  esca|)e  from  himself; 

written  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  conunon  this  disposition  he  considered  as  the  disease 

me»afle-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Richard-  of  his  mind,  which  nothing  cured  but  com- 

aon,  akmg  with  the  imitation  of  JuvenaL  pany. 

^  This  is  imitated  bv  one  Johnson,  who  ^*  One  instance  of  his  absence  and  parti- 
put  in  for  a  public  school  in  Shropshire,*  cularity,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man, 
but  was  disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity  may  be  worth  relating.  ^Vlien  he  and  I 
of  the  conriuaive  kind,  that  attacks  him  took  a  journey  together  into  the  West,  we 
sometimes,  so  as  to  make  Him  a  sad  Spec-  visited  the  late  IVlr.  Banks, of  Dorsetshire; 
tade.  Mr.  P.  from  the  Merit  of  This  the  conversation  turning  upon  pictures, 
Work  which  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had  which  Johnson  could  not  well  see,  he  retired 
of  Him  endeavoured  to  serve  Him  with-  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  stretching  out  his 
out  hja  own  application  ;  &,  wrote  to  my  right  leg  as  fiu*  as  he  could  reach  before  him, 
U.  gore,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  John-  then  bnnging  up  his  left  leg,  and  stretching 
son  published  after"<>«.  another  Poem  in  his  right  still  further  on.  The  old  gentle- 
Latin  with  Notes  the  whole  very  Humeruus  uian  observing  him,  went  up  to  him,  and  in 
callM  the  Norfolk  Prophecy.              "  P."  a  very  courteous  manner  assured  him,  though 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note  ;  and  j^^f*  ^°J  ^  "^^  house,  the  flooring  was  per- 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informed  him  of  the  Jltii.^L     ilJ?°''^*l' J^'V  ?°"!  ^"* 

compliment  wluVh  it  contained,  but,  from  de-  IZ^^J^^^  person  waked  out  of  his  sleep, 

Kcacy,  avoided  shewing  him  thepaper  itself.  ^'"^^K'®  "°*  *  ^^'i-       ,.    , 

Wh^  Sir  Joshua  obslrved  to  ioHnson  that  „,.^M /^"l ''^•fu^J^^.V  "^  "^t" 

he  seemed  very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note,  '"'^  °^*  ^  Wf*^  ""i**"  !f  *'^*''*  ^"«/d°^' 

he  answered,"  Who  would  not  be  proud  to  communicated  to  me  by  the  ^me  fnend, 

have  such  a  ium  as  Pope  so  soUcitois  in  in-  fr^f  *»»e  relation  oi  IMr.  Hogarth, 

ijuiring  about  him  ?"  •;'^*"??u  "f  ^  ^"^  ^  a  pretty  frequent  vi- 

ThTmfinnity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes,  J^^f  f^^"" .  ^°^  f  ,p-  Richanfion,  au- 

appeared  to  me  also,  as  I  have  elLwheref  J?^'  °*  CWa,  and  other  noveU  of  exten- 

oKorved,  to  be  of  the  convulsive  kind,  and  "^'^  ""^^^^-T  i  ^'*'  *^^^  ,f  ™«  ^'"^ 

of  the  nature  of  that  distemper  called  St.  f^l^,^  lUchardson,  soon  after  the  execu- 

Vitus's  dance;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  ^^on  of  Dr.  Cameron,  for  having  taken  am^ 


J  nainng  or  unsieaomess  or  one  oi  me  legs,    „„.„:*„":'  yZ  \     r •  T  ."^'.v.      .iT. 

Aich  tjK  patient  draws  after  him  like  an  i"  "'*?"?   V-^^/^if  T^T^i,"lu^*^.P^ 

ideot.    If  the  hand  of  the  same  side  be  ap-  ^"^^  case,  wliich  had  induced  the  King  to 

plied  to  the  breast,  or  any  other  part  of  tie  S:}r«tv  J  ti,^.-^''*^''K°"  •?''  rebeUion    so 

Wj,  he  cannot  keep  it-'a  moment  in  the  irA:**^fJ/,t^  ^'""^  '^^^'^  *S^^  committed, 

•me  posture,  but  it*^will  be  drawn  into  a  ?^  Ch^n     f  ilSSST'^V^  P"'^^  *  ^ 

diflereSt  one  by  a  convulsion,  notwithstand-  J^.^^f  ^^  ^  ?^*^  ^^°^§  *"^  was  very  unhke 

ing  aU  his  efforts  to  the  contrary.**    Sir  Jo-  t ,i\?n5^  h/^^"''!^^'"^""^-  V^l-  ^^  T" 

sSLi  Reynolds,  however,  was  of  a  diUerent  SS  ^„  Rff  ^'^'^  *(P^°°  u^^i  **  5 

^u«on,and  favoured  me  with  the  foUowing  ^omnThlmL'^ISir^^L^^ 

Miose  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  Johnson  ^^""er.  He  concluded  that  he  was  an  ide- 

are  improperly  caUed  convulsions.  He  could  ot,  whom  Ins  relations  had  put  under  the  care 

at  motioifi^,  when  he  was  told  so  to  do,  as  ?^^^^'  «^»«^hardson,  as  a  very  good  man.  To 

wdl  as  any  other  man.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  ^P^"^^^  suninso,  however,  this  figure  stalk- 

proceedcdfrom  a  habit*  wliich  he  hnd  indulg.  ed  forwards  to  where  he  and  Mr.  Richard- 

ed  himaelf  in,  of  accompanying  his  thoughts  " 


be  as  IltUe  In. 
uncommon 
rchibtld  CMneron. 


with  cerUin  untoward  actfon..  »nd  thostac  ciSJTlS'Si]  JS^l^^^J;^,' SS, 

tions  always  appeared  to  me  as  it  thoy  were  rjjour  exerdwil  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Archibal 

meant  to  reprobate  some  part  of  his   past  J*®""  «u anaiablc and  truly  honat  num;  and  hbof. 

conduct.  .  Whenever  he  waTnot  cngagc'd  in  Sp^oTdu'tT.'^S.I  S3£S;';ftS;"i«'S?rirS; 

omversatlun,  such  thoughts  were  sure    to  profculon  w  •  uhysidan,  and  to jo  into  forelsn  part*, 

rush  into  his  mind  •  and  far  tViU  ranonn   anv  '»•*'•■  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  both  In  the 

ruan  mco  nis  mma  ,  ana,  lor  tnis  reason,  any  French  and  Spanish  service.    He  was  a  son  of  the  an 


dent  and  respectable  family  of  Cameron,  of  Lochlel ; 
the  ~ 


*  e^  mi           -1  *"**  ^^  brother,  who  was  the  Chief  of  that  brave  clan, 

•  set  ri ot^^  31.  ^  „^_,.  «.«..  distinguished  himself  by  moderation  and  humanitv, 
f  Jottrnal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  Edit  p.  7-  while  the  Highland  army  marched  victorious  through 
tm  Jdahoa  Rcgrnolds's  noUon  on  this  subject  is  Scotland.    It  la  remarkable  of  this  Chief,  that  though 

OMbiiwd  by  whst  Johnson   himself  saki   to  a  young  :  he  had  eamesUy  rnncmstrated  against  the  attempt  aa 

^^y*  J?**.™^  *"  1*^  friend,  Chrittopher  Smart.    See  a  hopeless,  hs  was  of  too  herok  a  spfarlt  not  to  venture 

Mfe  by  Mr.  Dosweil,  on  aomc  partlcuJars  a^mmunirated  hl»  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause,  when  penooally  askoil 

b)  Reynolds,  in  thb  work,  under  March  3u,  1783.    M.]  |  by  him  whom  he  thought  hii  Priorr. 
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■on  were  sitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the 
aigument,  and  bunt  out  into  an  invective 
against  George  the  Second,  as  one,  who, 
upon  all  occasions,  was  unrelenting  and  bar- 
barous ;  mentioning  niaiw  instances,  parti- 
cularly, that  when  an  omcer  of  high  rank 
had  been  acquitted  by  a  Court  Martial, 
George  the  Second  had  with  his  own  hand 
struck  his  name  off  the  list.  In  short,  he 
displayed  such  a  power  of  eloquence,  that 
Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
and  actually  imagined  that  this  ideot  had 
been  at  the  moment  inspired.  Neither  Ho- 
garth nor  Johnson  were  made  known  to  each 
other  at  this  interview. 

In  1740,  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine  the  "  Pre£ace,"[t]  "  the  Life  of 
Admiral  Blake/T*  J  and  the  first  parts  of  those 
of  "Sir  Francis  Drake,"t«  |  and  "Philip  Bar- 
retier,"[«]  •  both  which  he  finished  the  fol- 


ed,  with  some  other  pieces  of  his,  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Miscellanies.  This  Epitaph  is 
so  exquisit^  beauttfiil,  that  I  remember 
even  Lord  ^unes,  strangely  prejudiced  as 
he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  was  compelled 
to  aUow  it  very  high  praise.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Garrick,  from  its  appear- 
ing at  first  with  the  signature  G;  but  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Garrick  declare,  that  it  was 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  ^ve  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  m  which  it 
was  composed.  Johnson  and  he  were  sit- 
ting together ;  when,  amongst  other  things, 
Garrick  repeated  an  Epitapn  upon  this  ^lul- 
lips  by  a  Dr.  Wilkes,  in  these  words : 

**  Exalted  soul !  whose  harmony  could  pleaae 
The  love-ftlck  Tlrgln*  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
Could  Jarring  discord,  like  Amphlon,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harrooniouB  lovei 
Rest  hese  In  peace,  till  angdi  Ud  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  Uened  SaVtour  In  the  skies.'' 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  common- 
place fiinereal  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick, 
"  I  think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better." 
Then  stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little  while 
in  a  state  of  meditation,  he  almost  extem- 
pore produced  the  following  verses : 

**  PhUlips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pan^  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love ; 
Rest  nere,  distressed  oy  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
Sleep,  undisturt/d,  within  this  peaoeftil  shrine, 
TiU  angels  wake  tliee  with  a  note  like  thine  ff 

«  [To  which  in  174S  he  made  very  large  additions, 
which  have  never  yet  been  incorporated  in  any  edition 
of  Barretier's  Life.    A.  C] 

t  [The  epitaph  of  Phillips  is  in  the  porch  of  Wolver- 
hampton church.    The  prose  part  of  it  is  curious : 

*'  Near  this  place  lies 

CuARLss  Claudius  Phillips, 

Whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches 

and  inimitable  performances  upon  the  violin 

made  him  the  admirstiaii  of  all  that  knew  him. 

He  was  bora  in  Wales, 

madethetour  of  Europe, 

and,  after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortuneb 

Died  in  1732." 


At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Garrick  fiu 
voured  me  with  this  anecdote,  he  repeated  a 
very  pointed  epigram  by  Johnson,  on  George 
the  second  and  Colley  Cibber,  which  has 
never  yet  appeared,  and  of  which  I  know 
not  the  exact  oate.  Dr.  Johnson  afterwaids 
gave  it  to  me  himself: 

"  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro%  strain. 
And  Snensei's  verse  protongs  Elites  rein  ; 
Great  CSeorge^s  acts  Set  tuneful  Cibberslns ; 
For  Nature  form'd  the  Poet  fiir  the  King> 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine «'  the  Pre&ce,'*  [t  ] '« Conclusion  of 
his  Uves  of  Drake  and  Barretier,"[«l  "A  &ee 
translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with 
an  Introduction;"[t  ]and,  I  think,  the  follow- 
ing pieces :  *•'•  Debate  on  the  Proposal  of 
Parhament  to  Cromwell,  to  assume  the  title 
of  King,  abridged,  modified,  and  digest- 
ed;"[t]  Translation  of  Abb^  Guvon'sDwaer- 
tation  on  the  Amazons  ;**[t]  *^  Translation  of 
Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr.  Morin."[f  ] 
Two  notes  upon  this  appear  to  me  undoubt- 
edly his.  He  this  ^ear,  and  the  two  follow- 
inff,  wrote  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  He 
told  me  himself,  that  he  was  the  sole  com- 
poser of  them  for  those  three  years  only. 
He  was  not,  however,  precisely  exact  in  his 
statement,  which  he  mentioned  fix>m  hastj 
recollection;  for  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
that  his  composition  of  them  began  Novem- 
ber 19, 1740,  and  ended  February  23, 1742-3. 

It  appeacs  from  some  of  Cave*s  letters  to 
Dr.  Burch,  that  Cave  had  better  assistance' 
for  that  branch  of  his  Magazine,  tlian  had 
been  generall^r  supposed ;  and  that  he  was 
indefatigable  in  getting  it  made  as  perfect 
as  he  could. 

Thus,  21st  July,  1736,  "  I  trouble  you 
with  the  enclosed,  because  you  said  you 
could  easily  correct  what  is  here  given  for 

Lord  C ^ld*8  speech.    I  b^  vou  will  do 

so  as  soon  as  you  can  for  me,  because  the 
month  is  fiu:  advanced.*' 

And  15th  July,  1737i  "  As  you  remem- 
ber the  debates  so  fiur  as  to  perceive  the 
speeches  already  printed  are  not  exact,  I 
Im^  the  fiivour  that  you  will  peruse  the  en- 
dued, and,  in  the  best  manner  your  memo- 
ry will  serve,  correct  the  mistaken  passages, 
or  add  any  thing  that  is  omitted.    I  should 

Mr.  Garrick  appears  not  to  have  redted  the  verses 
correctly,  the  orlipnal  being  as  follows.  One  of  the  va- 
rious  readimn  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  germ  of  John- 
son's coocluoing  line : 


*'  Exalted  soul,  thy  various  sound*  could  pk 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
Could  jarring  erowdst  like  old  Amphion,  more 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  consort  in  the  sides.** 

Dr.  Wilkes,  the  author  of  these  lines,  was  a  Fdk>w  of 
Trhilty  College,  in  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Pitchford,  in 
Shropshire ;  he  collected  materials  for  a  hbtory  of  that 
county,  and  b  spoken  of  by  Brown  WilUs,  in  tus  Hiato. 

3  of  Mitred  AuMes,  voL  ii  p.  1891  But  he  was  a  native 
Staflbrdshiret  and  to  the  antiquities  of  that  county 
was  hb  attenUon  chiefly  confined.  Mr.  Shaw  haa  had 
the  use  of  hb  papers.    J.  B.J 
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be  reiy  glad  to  have  Kmietliing  of  the  Duke 

of  N Wt  ^leecli,  vMch  would  be  pMti- 

culailj  of  wmee. 

"A  gentleman  h«i Lord Bathunfa ipcech 
to  add  aoniething  to." 

And  Julj  3,  1744,  "  You  wUl  aee  what 
itupid,  low,  abominable  ituffU  put*  upon 
jour  noble  and  learned  Wend'ii+  character, 
auch  na  I  ahould  quite  reject,  and  endeavour 
to  do  ■omettaing  better  towards  doing  justice 
to  Ute  character.  But  ai  I  cannot  expect 
tokttain  mj  desire  in  thai  retpect,  it  would 
be  a  graat  aatlalactian,  u  well  aa  honour  to 
our  woA,  to  have  the  &vour  of  the  genuine 
ipeecfa.  It  1*  a  meUiod  that  severU  have 
been  plemed  to  take^  as  I  could  afaew,  but  I 
think  mvKlf  under  *  rectralnU  I  shall  nv 
(o  &T,  that  I  have  had  oome  by  a  tbird  huid, 
which  I  undentood  well  enough  to  come 
from  the  fint;  others  bj  pennj-poat,  and 
othen  b^  the  speakers  thenuelvea,  who 
have  been  pleMCd  to  visit  St.  John's  Gate, 
and  shew  particular  marks  of  their  l)ang 
pleMed.'^ 

There  la  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt 


thejeara  during  which  Johnson  alone  fUr- 
nialud  tbe  Dewtes,  and  one  of  them  ia  In 
them;  year  after  he  ceased  from  that  la- 
bour. Johnson  told  me.  Chat  as  soon  as  he 
timnd  that  tlie  tpeechea  were  thousht  ge- 
nuine, he  determined  that  he  would  wnte 
no  more  of  them  ;  "  for  he  would  not  be  ac- 
nwaij  to  the  propagation  of  &lsehood." 
And  nich  was  the  tenderness  of  bis  consci- 
ence, that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
fUgcaacd  his  ngnt  for  his  having  been  tbe 
author  of  fictions,  which  had  passed  lor  real, 
itiea. 

He  nevertbelew  agreed  with  me  in  think, 
ing,  that  the  debates  which  be  hod  framed 
were  10  be  valued  as  orations  upon  questions 
of  public  importince.  Thej  nave  occocd. 
iaffj  been  crflected  in  volumes,  properlj 
arnnged,  and  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
parlianientary  speakers  bj  a  preface,  written 
hx  DO  Inferior  ha»d.|  I  must,  however,  ab- 
aerve,  that  ilthou^  there  ii  in  those  de- 
bates a  wondeifiir  store  of  political  Inibr- 
matioD,  and  Terr  powerful  eloquence,  I  can- 
not agree  that  tbej  exhibit  the  manner  of 
each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir  John  Haw- 
tins  ■sama  to  think.  But,  indeed,  whsl 
(pinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgement,  and 
taste  in  public  speaking,  who  presumes  to 
give,  as  tlie  characterUtics  of  twocelebra- 
ted  oiatoia,  "  tlie  deep-mouthed  rancour  of 
Pultener,  and  tlie  velplns  pertinacity  of 


This  year  I  And  that  hia  trsgedj  of 
[■EKB  hadbeen  for  sosuetime  readyfor  tlte 
itsge,  and  that  his  necessities  made  him  de> 
firaus  of  getting  as  much  as  lie  could  for  It, 
without  delav ;  for  there  is  the  following 
letter  from  Mr,  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch,  in  tbe 
nme  volume  of  manuscripts  in  tlie  British 
Museum,  firom  wUcb  1  copied  ^loae  above 
luoted.  Thej  were  moat  obligingly  point- 
ed  out  to  me  by  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
Dne  of  tbe  Cuiaton  of  that  nolile  repontoiy. 

"  I  UAVE  put  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into 
Mr.  Grsy'sl  hands,  in  order  lo  sell  it  to  him, 
if  he  is  inclined  lo  buy  it;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  or  noL  He  would  dispose 
of  tbe  copy,  and  whatever  advantage  may 
be  mode  by  acting  it.  Would  your  socie- 
ty,"*  or  any  genttemon,  or  body  of  men  tliat 
you  know,  take  such  a  bargain  7  He  and  I 
are  vei?  unfit  to  deal  wiUi  theatrical  per. 
sons.  Fleetwood  was  to  have  acted  it  last 
season,  but  Johnson's  diffidence  or  ++ 
prevented  it." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  "  Irene" 
WBs  not  brought  into  public  notice  till  Gar- 
rick  was  mansa       '  * 

In  17*2a  h 

Magazin  e  the  "Pr«&ce,"I  f  ]  th  e  ■ 

lory  Debates,"  [•]     "  Essay  on  the  Am 


Taugh,"[*]  then  the  popular  tnpi 
sation.     This  Essay  is  a  dbort  bi 


s 


Hambler,  censuring  a  profligate  sentiment 
in  that  ^'Account;"  and  again  insisting 
upon  it  Btrenuouaty  in  conversation.iS  "  An 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Bunn»n,"['J  I 
believe  chiefly  taken  from  a  foreign  publica- 
tion ;  as,  indeed,  be  could  not  biinsdf  kno** 
much  about  Burmao;  *' Additions  to  hia 
l,ifeofBarretier  ;■■[•]  "The  Life  of  Syden- 
ham,"[*l  alterwardBprefiied  to  Dr.  Swan's 
edition  of  his  works  ;  "  Proposals  for  print, 
ing  Bihllotheca  Harleiano,  or  b  Catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oifbrd."["]  His 
account  of  that  celebrated  collection  of 
books,  in  which  be  displays  the  importance 
to  literature,  of  what  the  French  call  a  coAi- 
Icffua  raisonni,  when  the  subjects  of  it  are 
extensive  and  various,  and  it  is  executed 


*  t  vnoit  Is  spothtr  flonapQalkHi  of 

fDsiiWH,  Lad  Haidwlct 
Slidi^liSS.  to  IbsBrilUi  HianiTD, 
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readers  witli  aaniiration  of  his  philological 
attainments.  It  was  allerwarcb  prefixed  to 
the  furst  volume  of  the  Catalogue,  in  which 
the  Latin  accounts  of  books  were  written  bj 
him.  He  was  employed  in  this  business  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who 
purchased  the  iibraiy  lor  13,00(ML  a  sum 
whidi  Mr.  Oldjrs  says,  in  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts, was  not  more  than  the  binding  of  the 
books  had  cost ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  assur- 
ed me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  such, 
that  there  was  not  much  sained  by  it.  It 
has  been  confidently  relat^,  with  many  em- 
bellidiments,  that  Johnson  one  day  knocked 
Osborne  down  in  his  shop,  wiUi  a  folio,  and 

fiut  his  foot  upon  his  neck.  The  sioaiile 
ruth  I  had  firom  Johnson  hipiself.  "  Sir, 
he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him. 
But  it  was  not  in  his  shop :  it  was  in  my 
own  chamber." 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace  him 
where  we  shoiud  not  easily  suppose  him  to 
be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote 
the  little  abridgement  entitled  ^^  Foreign 
History,**  in  the  Magazine  for  December. 
To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  introduction. 
*^  As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  in  which 
Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  which  seems  intended, 
by  putting  a  short  stop  to  violence  and 
slaughter,  to  afibrd  time  for  niaUce  to  re- 
lent, and  animosity  to  subside;  we  can 
scarce  expect  any  otner  account  than  of  plans, 
ncgociations,  and  treaties,  of  proposals  for 
peace,  and  preparations  for  war.**  As  also 
this  passage:  *^  I^t  those  who  despise 
the  capacity  of  the  Swiss,  tell  us  by  what 
wonderfiil  policy,  or  by  what  happy  conci- 
liation of  interests,  it  is  brought  to  pass,  that 
in  a  body  made  up  of  different  commimitics 
and  different  rebgions,  there  should  be  no 
civil  commotions,  though  the  people  arc  so 
warlike,  that  to  nominate  and  raise  an  army 
is  the  same.** 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle  for  his  ready 
permission  to  copy  the  two  following  letters, 
of  which  the  originals  are  in  his  possessioh. 
Their  contents  3iew  that  they  were  written 
about  this  time,  and  that  Johnson  was  now 
eng^ed  in  preparing  an  historical  account 
of  the  Britisn  ParUauient. 

"  TO    MR.    CAVE. 
Sim,  (So  datej 

I  BELIEVE  I  am  going  to  write  a  long 
letter,  and  have  therefore  taken  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper.  The  first  thing  to  be  writ- 
ten about  is  our  historical  design. 

^*  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  print- 
ing in  numbers,  as  an  alteration  in  the 
scnenie,  but  I  believe  you  mistook,  some  way 
or  other,  my  meaning ;  I  had  no  other  view 
than  that  you  might  ratlier  print  too  many 
of  five  sheets  than  of  five-ana  thirty. 

'*  With  regard  to  what  I  shall  say  on  the 
mannerof  proceeding,  I  would  have  it  un- 
derstood as  wholly  indifierent  to  me,  and  my 


opinion  only,  not  my  resolution.     EmptorU 
stt  eligere. 

''*'  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  margin, 
or  of  so  many  events  as  may  enable  the  read- 
er to  regulate  the  order  of  fiicts  with  sufiSci- 
ent  exactness,  the  proper  medium  between 
a  journal,  which  has  r^^d  only  to  time,  and 
a  history  which  ranges  &ct8- according  to 
their  dependence  on  each  other,  and  post- 
pones or  anticipates  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  narration.  I  think  the  work  ought 
to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  history,  which  is 
contrary  to  minute  exactness,  ana  of  the  re- 
gularity of  a  journal,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  spirit.  For  this  reason,  I  ntither  ad- 
mit  numbers  or  dates,  nor  reject  them. 

^^  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
placing  most  of  the  resolutions,  &c.  in  the 
margin,  and  think  we  shall  give  the  ndost 
complete  account  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings that  can  be  contrived.  The  miked  pa- 
pers, without  an  historical  treatise  inter- 
woven, require  some  other  book  to  make 
them  undei-stood.  I  will  date  the  succeeding 
facts  with  some  exactness,  but  I  think  in  the 
mar^.  You  told  me  on  Saturday  that  I  had 
received  money  on  this  work,  and  found  set 
down  13/.  2«.  &i,  reckoning  the  half  guinea 
of  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to  me  that 
you  had  many  calls  for  money,  I  would  not 
press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore  shall  de- 
sire only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas  for  a 
sheet  of  copy ;  the  rest  you  may  pay  me 
when  it  may  be  more  convenient ;  and  even 
by  this  sheet-payment  I  shall,  for  some  time, 
be  very  expensive. 

*^  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go 
upon ;  and  in  Great  Primer,  and  Pica  notes, 
I  reckon  on  sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  dav ; 
but  the  money  for  that  shall  likewise  lie 
by  in  your  hands  till  it  is  done.  With  the 
debates,  shidl  not  I  have  business  enough  ? 
if  I  had  but  good  pens. 

"  Towards  Mr.  Savage*s  Life  what  more 
have  you  got  ?  I  would  willingly  have  his 
trial,  &c.  and  know  whether  his  defence  be 
at  Bristol,  and  would  have  his  collection  of 
poems,  on  account  of  the  Prefiu» ; — '^  The 
Plain  Dealer,*** — all  the  magazines  that 
have  any  thing  of  his  or  relating  to  him. 

^^  I  tnought  my  letter  would  oe  long,  but 
it  is  now  ended ;  and 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
'*  Sam.  JoHNsoy.** 

*''•  The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost 
in  the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite  easily 
read  yours. 

^^  I  have  read  the  Italian:— nothing  in 
it  is  welL 

^^  I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing 
for  the  inscription.*!*  I  hope  you  don*t  think 

»  "  The  Plain  Denier**  was  publiiihcd  iu  1734,  and 
contained  some  account  of  Savage. 

t  [Perhaps  the  Runick  ioiscriptioD,  Gent.  Mug.  vol. 
xlL  p.  192.    M.J   ' 


jElai,  34.] 
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I  kept  it  to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think 
of  nothing,  till  to-day.  If  you  could  spare 
me  another  ffiunea  for  the  history,  I  should 
take  it  very  kuidly,  to^i^t ;  but  if  you  do. 
not  I  shall  not  tHink  it  an  injury .-..^I  am 
almost  well  again.** 


u 


TO  MR.  CATS. 


^  You  did  not  teU  me  your  determination 
about  the  SoUierU  Letltr^*  wHich  I  am  con- 
fident  was  never  printed.  I  think  it  will 
not  do  by  itself^  or  in  any  other  place,  so 
well  as  the  Mag.  Extraordinary.  If  you 
will  hare  it  all,  I  believe  you  do  not  think 
I  set  it  high,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  what  you 
give,  vou  will  give  quickly. 

^  You  need  not  be  in  care  about  some- 
thing to  print,  fbr  I  have  got  the  State 
Tri^  ana  shaU  extract  Layer,  Atterbury, 
And  Macdesfield  from  theim,  and  shall  bring 
them  to  you  in  a  fortni^t ;  after  whichi 
will  try  to  get  the  South  Sea  Report** 


I  would  also  ascribe  to  him  an  ^  Essay  on 
the  Description  of  Chma,  firom  the  French 
arDaHalde.**(i^J 

His  writings  in  the  Gent]eman*8  Maga- 
zine in  1743,  axe,  the  Prefiu:e,rf  ]  the  Par- 
liamentaxy  Debates,  [fl  ^  Considerations  on 
the  Dispute  between  Crousaz  and  Warbur- 
ton,  on  Pope*8  Eniy  on  Man  ;**[t]  in  which, 
while  he  oefends  Crousaz,  he  shews  an  ad- 
mirable metaphysical  acuteness  and  tem- 
penuice incontroversy ;  ^^ Ad  Laiuvm pari- 
turam  Epigramma  ri*]  f  and,  "•  A  Latin 


•  I  have  not  dtaooTcrad  what  thb 

t  AmgHsem*  inter  p^dterrima  Lanrm  puellat, 
M0M  uttri  pondu*  devoHtura  grave, 

MaU,  Lmits,  tiUJheUU  Lwina  dolenH, 
Neee  Hbi  neeeat  prrnnihtisse  Da*. 


Mb  Hector  WM  wtKot  when  thh  Eplgna 
immrmmpim.  The  tbnt.  Uoe  was  propoMd  by  Dr.  James, 
aMJoRBaoD  was  called  vpon  br  the  company  to  flnbh  it, 
whkhheiartantlydJd. 

[The  ftiOowlag  ckganl  Latin  Ode,  whidi  appeared  hi 
the  Gentlemen**  Magaifaie  far  174S  (voL  xUL  p.  548.) 
waa  many  vcaneRO  pofaitad  out  to  Jamaa  Bhidley,  Esq. 
aa  written  oy  Jraiuon,  and  may  nMy  be  attributed  to 


AD  ORNATISSIMAM  PUELLAM. 


Vaitjb  tit  artl«  dt  ■tttdiomodna, 
Fonnom  rhgo  I  sit  specnlo  ouks, 
Curamque  qucrendl  deoons 
Mltt^  supanrecuoaque  cultus. 

Utfbrtnitis 


▼u)fp>  rmramafs^seia^ 
'ec  hnrldcnt  horto  nitentl 
DiTltlaa 


Lanlque  feaa  cumnramui*  piderlor 
OUkpiat  ultro  pnadirfiem  ftigam 
Inter  whir rantes  laplHoa,  at 
Dudt  aquaa  taman  saqmntcs  : 

Utque  tarter  nadaa.  Inter  at  aitoras* 
Jam  Tcra  prhno  duke  atrspunt  aTei, 
Bt  arten^a  giatiaraB 
LmsulBent  rine  li0a  caatus : 

Natlva ale  leinatia,  te nltor 
SfanpUcx  deoabiu  te  Venwaa  tn». 
Nudns  Cupido  anqdcatur 


Translation  of  Pope*s  Verses  on  his  Grot- 
to ;**[*]  and,  as  he  could  employ  his  pen  with 
equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a 
great,  I  suppose  nim  to  be  the  author  of  an 
advertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning  the 
great  Harleian  Catalogue. 

But  I  should  think  m vself  much  wanting, 
both  to  my  illustrious  mend  and  my  read- 
ers, did  I  not  uitroduce  here,  with  more 
than  ordinary  respect,  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful Ode,  which  has  not  been  inserted  in 
any  of  the  collections  of  Juhnson*8  poetry, 
written  by  him  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  and  inserted  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this  year. 

FaisHDaHip,  an  Odc.  [*] 
FRiaifDBHiP,  peculiar  boon  of  Heav'n. 

The  noble  mind*!  delight  and  pride, 
To  men  and  angdionlv  glVn, 

To  ail  the  lower  world  dcny'd. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 
The  savage  and  the  human  bnast 

Torments  alike  with  raging  fires ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destrucUve,  gleam. 

Alike ^cr aU his  lightnli«s fly; 
Thy  lambent  glories  onlr  beam 

Around  the  nv'rit«s  or  the  kky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guOtless  )oys 

On  fools  and  villains  ne^er  descend : 
In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs,   . 

And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  Just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way ! 

And  let  the  Uvtures  of  mistrust 
On  sdflsh  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove : 

What  rais*d  our  virtue  here  below, 
SbaD  aid  our  happhiess  aboveb 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obli* 
ing  his  schoolfellow.  Dr.  James,  of  whom 
e  once  observed,  *^  no  man  brings  more 
mind  to  his  profession."  James  published 
this  year  his  "  Medicinal  Dictionary,**  in 
three  volumes  folio.  Johnson,  as  I  under- 
stood from  him,  had  written,  or  assisted  in 
writing,  the  proposals  for  this  work ;  and 
being  very  fond  of  the  study  of  physic,  in 
whi<m  James  was  his  master,  he  furnished 
some  of  the  articles.  He,  however,  certainly 
wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead,  [f  J 
which  is  conceived  with  great  address,  to 

Ergo  fluentem  tu,  male  sedula. 
No  ssEva  tnuras  semper  acu  oomam ; 
Nee  sparsa  odorato  nltcntes 
Pulvere  dadeoores  capillos ; 

Qualas  nee  olim  vd  Ptolsnueia 

Jactabat  uxor,  sidereo  in  choro 

Utcunque  devots  reAilgent 

Vertlcis  exuviae  deoon  t 

Nee  diva  mater,  cum  stanflam  tuse 
Hentlta  formam,  et  pulcrkw  adspld, 
Permlsit  bioomtas  protervis 
Fuse  comas  ag^tare  ventls. 

In  voL  xiv.  p.  46,  of  the  same  work,  an  cisfant  Eptgram 
was  Inserted,  bi  answer  to  the  foregoing  Ode.  wUdi  was 
written  by  Dr.  Inyon  of  Norflblk,  a  physidan,  and  an 
excellent  dasslcal  sdioiar  t— 

Ad  AuUkotem  Carminie  ad  OairATissiMAM  Pusllam 

O  cul  win  potuit,  quia  culta.  placere  pudla, 
QulsperasMusampoiseplaocretnamf   MJ 


t 
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conciliate  the  patronage  of  that  very  emi- 
nent man.* 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with 
what  authentidtj,  that  Johnson  considered 
Br.  Birch  as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  him, 
^^  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conver- 
sation ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  him, 
and  benumbs  idl  his  faculties.^*  That  the 
literature  of  this  country  is  much  indebted 
to  Birches  activity  and  mligence,  must  cer- 
tainly be  acknowledged.  We  have  seen 
that  Johnson  honoured  him  with  a  Greek 
Epigram ;  and  his  correspondence  with  him, 
durmg  many  years,  proves  that  he  had  no 
mean  opinion  of  him. 

^  TO  DB.  BIRCH. 
«'  Sia,  Thunday,  Sept  S9, 174& 

^  I  HOPE  you  will  excuse  me  for  troub- 
ling you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know 
not  whom  else  I  can  apply  to ;  I  am  at  a 
loss  for  the  lives  and  Characters  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  two  Craggs,  and  the  minister 
Sunderland ;  and  be;  ^t  you  will  inform 
[me]  where  I  may  £md  them,  and  send  any 
pamphlets,  Slc*  relating  to  them  to  Mr. 
Cave,  to  be  perused  ibr  a  Tew  days  by,  Sir,  . 
^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johwsok." 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  em- 
barrassed ;  yet  his  affection  for  his  mother 
was  so  warm,  and  so  liberal,  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  debt  of  hers,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  then  considerable  to 
him.  This  appears  from  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Levett,  of  Lichfield, 
the  original  of  which  lies  now  before  me. 

««  TO  MB.  LEVETT  ;   IK  LICHFIELD. 
«*  Sia,  DecembCT  1, 1743. 

"  I  AM  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  en- 
croached so  much  upon  your  forbearance 
with  respect  to  the  interest,  which  a  gTeat 
perplexity  of  afiairs  hindered  me  from 
thinking  of  with  that  attention  that  I  ought, 
and  which  I  am  not  immediately  able  to 
remit  to  you,  but  will  pay  it  (I  think 
twelve  pounds)  in  two  months.  I  look  upon 
this,  and  on  the  future  interest  of  tnat 
mortgage,  as  my  own  debt ;  and  beg  that 
vou  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  directions 
how  to  pay  it,  and  not  mention  it  to  ray- 
dear  motner.    If  it  be  necessary  tp  pay  this 

•  '*  TO  DR.  MKAD. 

"  Sir.~That  the  Medieinai  DietUmanf  ii  dedicated 
toyoUf  U  to  be  Imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for 
nipoior  skill  in  thote  sdenoes  which  I  have  endearoured 
to  explain  and  facilitate:  and  you  are,  therefore,  to  con- 
eider  this  address,  IT  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the 
rewards  qf  merit ;  and  if  otherwise,  ■•  one  of  the  In- 
amveniences  of  eminence. 

"  However  you  shall  receive  it«  my  design  cannot  be 
disappointed ;  oecause  this  public  appeal  to  your  judge, 
ment  will  shew  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  appro- 
bation upon  the  ignorance  of  my  reftders,  and  that  I 
ter  his  censure  least,  whose  knowledge  b  most  extensive^ 

"  J  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  moct  obedient  humHo  servant, 

«'  R.  jAMsa.** 


in  less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it ;  but  I 
take  two  months  for  certainty,  and  beg  an 
answer  whether  you  can  allow  me  so  much 
time.    I  think  myself  very  much  obliged 
to  your  forbearance,  and  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  happiness  to  be  able  to  serve  you.    I 
have  great  opportunities  of  dispersmg  any 
thing  that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  mak^ 
public.    I  will  give  a  note  lor  the  money^ 
payable  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  any  on^ 
nere  that  you  shall  appoint. 

^^  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

^^  And  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johksov.** 
«  At  Mr.  Osbome^s*  booksdler,  in  Gray's  Imu" 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any  thing 
in  1744  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but 
the  Pre&ce.r*]  His  life  of  Barret  ler  was  now 
re-published  in  a  pamphlet  by  itseUl  But  he 
produced  one  work  this  year,  fully  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  hi^h  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired.  This  was  *^  The  Life  of 
Richard  Savage  ;'*  [*J  a  man,  of  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  impartially,  without  won- 
dering that  he  was  ror  some  time  the  Ulti- 
mate companion  of  Johnson  ;  for  his  chanc- 
terf-  was  marked  by  profligacy,  insolence, 
and  ingratitude :  yet,  as  he  undoubtedly  had 
a  warm  and  vigorous,  though  unregulated 
mind,  had  seen  life  in  all  its  varieties,  uid 
been  much  in  the  company  of  the  statesmeB 
and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could  communicate 
to  Johnson  an  abundant  supply  of  such  ma- 
terials as  his  philosophical  curiosity  most 
eagerly  desirea ;  and,  as  Savage's  misfiir- 
tunes  and  misconduct  had  reduced  him  to 
the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as  a  wri- 
ter for  his  bread,  his  visit  to  St.  John*s  Gate 
naturally  brought  Johnson  and  him  tpge- 
ther.J 

t  As  a  q>ecimen  of  his  temper,  I  insert  the  fdlowing 
letter  Arom  him  to  a  noble  Lora,  to  whom  he  was  under 
great  obligati<»iS|  but  who,  on  account  of  his  bad  oon- 
dnct,  was  oUiged  to  discard  him.  The  original  was  In 
the  hands  of  the  Ute  Francis  Codtayne  Cust,  Esq.  one 
of  his  Mi^ty*s  Counsel  leamrd  in  the  law : 

'*  Right  Honourable  Brutc  and  Booar, 

*'  I  WIND  you  want  (as  Mr. fsoieased  to  hint) 

to  swear  away  my  life,  that  is,  the  llfie  of  your  creditor, 
because  he  asks  you  m  a  debt.— -The  puuicshall  soon 
be  acquainted  with  this,  to  Judge  whether  you  are  not 
fitter  to  be  an  Irish  Evidence,  Chan  to  oe  an  Irish 
Peer.— I  de^  axid  despise  you.    1  am, 

<*  Your  detennined  adversary, 

"R.S.* 

t  Sir  John  Hawklm  gives  the  world  to  understand, 
that  Johnson,  *'  being  an  admirer  of  genteel  manners, 
was  captivated  by  the  address  and  demeanour  of  Sa> 
vage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was  to  a  remarkable  decrei 
accomplished."— HawkinsTs  Life,  p.  SSL  But  Sta-  Jcnn*a 
notions  of  gentility  must  appear  somewhat  ludicroua* 
firom  hb  stating  the  following  circumstance  as  presump- 
tive evidence  that  Savage  was  a  good  swordsman: 
*'  That  he  understood  the  exerdse  of  a  gentlonanli 
weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  that 
rash  encounter  which  is  related  in  his  life."  The  dexte- 
rity here  slluded  to  was,  that  Savage*  in  a  nocturnal  lit 
of  drunkenness,  stabbed  a  man  at  a  coffee-house,  and 
killed  him :  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
and  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Johnson,  indeed,  describes  him  as  havirw  *'  a  grave 
and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien ;  but 
which,  upon  a  nearer  aoqtiaintance,  softened  into  an 
engaging  easiness  of  manners.**     How  highly  J^naon 
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I  meUnrhol)'  to  redect,  that  Johnion 
T^e  wereMmetiiDes  in  such  extreme 
—  •  ■'— it  ijigy  could  Dcpl  pBj  for 


Ippow  that  Sav^c  Dientioned  many 
inecdotes  with  wWh  Johnson  after- 
auicbed  the  life  of  this  unhappy  com- 
,  and  those  of  other  Poets. 
Udd  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one 
in   jniticular,  when  Sarase  and  he 

nmnd  St.  James's.«quare  tor  want  of 
[Ig,  thej  were  not  at  all  depressed  bj 
Dtuatiim ;  but,  in  high  spirits  and 
1  of  patriolinn,  traversed  the  square 
tnl  hoart,  inveighed  tgatnst  the  mi- 

ind  "  resolved  ther  would  itaad  by 

.  afr^d,  however,  that  bj  aasodating 
nage,  who  was  habituated  to  the  dia- 
n  nid  fictntiousnest  of  the  town, 
■t,  tbongfa  his  good  principles  re- 
I  ttea^j,  did  not  entirely  preser\'e 
aduet,  nir  which,  in  days  of  greater 
Uy,  be  was  remarked  by  his  fiipnd 
Ktor;  butwasimperceptibly  led  into 
idii^encies  which  occMloned  much 
<  to  Qs  virtuous  mind- 
Johnson  was  uniious  that  an  au- 
and  Civouruble  account  of  his  extra- 
y  friend  should  flist  get  possession 
nblic  attention,  is  evident  &om  a  leU 
dl  he  wrote  in  the  Gentlepun's  Ma. 
Srr  August  of  the  year  preceding  its 
tim. 

tM  your  collections  thew  how  often 


iecorr«spani 
ind  ingenious  Mr.  Savage,  I  doubt  ni 


B  te  Una  komMnwUch  he  hlimir  ■> 

B  (too  tbi  UiOartam  Uh  la  cht  OcDtlt- 
idM  Sir  April,  ITS.  ohkli  I  im  ■mm] 


SAowkif  ■DIUca  pnnrof  Jahnm-i  numm 
,  w^  he  dbUUkI  the  USttt  Sithb.  n 
■M  u  Mi.  BmA  ta  Mr.  BIdiad  itBws, 
,  ta  BiiftinUUre,  has  the  kiliinwkia  of  Mr. 
■n^  satfBf  cf  the  LUh  of  Oolafui  Ado*. 

ttm  SaiMV  Uft  KM  miUUied.  Hi.  Rine 
h  Mttmmict.vt,  mi  onataodt  pnliad  11. 
r.^Httaf  Ud,  Cm  a^ '  Von  lUilei  mu 
If  rislksrdq.'— 'HowcMldllwt  ur  mijt 

r  MHUtaf  kba  Ibu  a  pIMcfTkiu^vH 

nliw,  hsMhhhytej^  wJuitbe 
■  IbbiBk.*   j£j 

jivnimnMSiAnhe  imtMlo  Lm- 
—  *■—    * ■— ■  -  'ibliuloa  tai  hk 


but  you  have  so  much  r^ird  to  bis  memory 
as  to  encourage  aiiy  design  that  may  have 
a  tendency  to  the  prcaervation  of  it  from 
inmlts  or'  calumnies  t  and  therefore,  with 

Is^l. 
,  person  who  was  favoured  with 
his  confidence,  and  received  &om  himself  an 
account  of  most  uf  the  tiaosactions  which  be 
proposies  to  mention,  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement to  Swansea  in  Wales. 

*>  From  that  period,  to  his  death  ill  the 
prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be  conti- 
nued from  materials  still  len  liable  to  oh> 
Srtion  \  his  own  letters,  and  those  of  his 
ends,  some  of  which  will  be  inserted  in 
the  wort,  and  abstracts  of  others  sulyoined 
in  the  margin. 

"It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
other*  mar  have  the  same  design ;  but  u  it 
is  not  creoible  that  they  can  obtain  the  same 
materials,  it  must  be  expected  they  will  sup- 
ply from  invention  the  wantof  intelluence; 
and  that  under  the  title  uf  ■  The  fiSe  of 
Savage,'  they  will  publish  unlya  novel,  filled 
with  romantic  adventures  ind  imaginary 
amours.  Vou  may  therefore,  periiaps,  gra- 
tify the  lovers  of  truth  and  wit,  by  giving 
me  leave  to  Lntbrm  them  in  your  Magazine, 
thAt  my  account  will  be  published  in  tivo.  by 
Mr.  Bobeits,  in  Warwick  Lane." 

^Na  ligneture.] 
In  February,  1744,  it  accordingly  came 
^""   "         .,       .  J-  Roberta,  between 


«pt  the  ouubI  one  of  this 
publication.  InJohiisaa's"Iiilbof Savage," 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  Its  mural  is 

•I -£•    .1  Sggpicere  RTfmpiar  uit^mo- 

,      .  'err  uaeful  lesson  is  incul- 

cated to  guard  men  uf  warm  passions  &oma 
too  free  indulgence  of  them ;  and  the  tbtIdus 
'~~identa  are  related  in  so  clear  and  animated 
innner,  and  illuminated  Lfaroughoul  with 
much   pbibsophT,  that  it  Is  one  of  the 
resting  narratives  in  the  English 


it  In  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
author,  and  began  to  read  it  while  be  was 
standing  with  his  aim  leaning  against  a 
chimney-piece.  It  seized  his  attention  so 
strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the 
book  till  he  hod  tini£ed  it,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  move,  he  found  bis  aim  totally 
benumbed.  The  rapidity  with  which  thia 
work  was  composed,  is  a  wonderful  dreum- 
stance.    Jidmson  has  been  heard  to  aay, "  I 


—Tin-  Eulram  gl,  m  »borr,  irUA 
mcncKlbrfnrcAptil.lTM-    !>»p.— 
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wrole  tbrtr-dfriit  of  Ihe  printed  octavu  psgei 
or  the  Lile  afSavnn  >ta  sUting:  but  then 
I  !iat  up  all  night."* 

He  enbibits  the  Reniud  of  Savaffe  t 
imt  advantage,  in  lEe  ipecinieus  of  his  poe- 
try which  he  hu  selected,  some  of  which 
are  of  uncommon  merit.  \f'e,  indeed,  occa- 
■ionall^  find  such  vigour  uid  aiich  point,  ai 
tniffht  make  us  supiiiise  that  the  K^neroui 
aid  ijf  .lahnEOD  had  been  impart^  to  bit 
friend.  Mr.  Thomas  Wwlon  roadethig  re- 
mark to  me;  am),  in  support  of  it,  quoted, 
from  the  poem  entitled  ■■  The  Bastard,"  a 
line  in  which  the  bncied  superioritj  of  one 
"stamped  in  Nature's  mint  wilh  ecstasy, " 
is  contrasted  <rith  a  regular  lavful  descend- 
ant of  some  great  and  ancient  family  : 


It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographi- 
cal disijuisilion  there  appears  a  very  strong 
symptom  uf  Johnson's    pr^udice  against 


Krfection  of  his  organs,  which  .   .._ 

tiv,.'  that  he  was  not  sustxptible  of  the 
fine  impressions  which  theatrinU  excellence 
produces  u]K)n  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
secondly,  the  cold  rejection  of  his  tragedy  ; 
and,  hutly,  the  brillunt  success  of  Garrick, 
who  had  tH.-en  his  pupil,  who  had  come  to 
I^ndan  at  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a 
much  more  prosperous  state  than  himseli^ 
and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rated  low, 
coiLpared  with  his  own.  His  being  out- 
stripped by  his  pupil  in  the  race  uf  immedi- 
ate  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune,  probably 
made  him  feel  some  indignation,  as  thinking 
that  whatever  might  be  Garrick's  merits  in 
his  art,  the  reward  was  too  great  when  cum- 
pared  with  what  the  most  succesafiil  efforts  more  engaging  i 
of  literary  labour  could  attain.  At  all  pe- 
riods of  his  liie,  Johnson  used  to  talk  con- 
temptuously of  players,  but  in  Ibis  work  he 
speaks  of  them  with  peculiar  acrimony  ;  lor 


Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of  that 
night's  acting,  said,  "  The  pUveis,  Sir,  have 
got  a  kindot  rant,  with  which'  they  ninua, 
without  any  regard  eilher  to  accent  or  em- 
phasis." Both  Garridi  and  GiHard  were  sf. 
fended  at  this  sarcasm,  and  endeavoured  to 
refute  itj  upon  which  Johnson  rejoined, 
"  Well  now,  I'll  give  you  something  to 
■peak,  with  which  yuu  are  little  acquainted, 
and  then  we  shall  see  how  just  my  obsora- 
tion  is.  That  shall  be  the  critenon.  Let 
me  hear  you  repeat  the  ninth  Command- 
ment, 'Thou  Shalt  not  bear  (alse  witnoa 
against  thy  neighbour.' "  Both  tried  at  it, 
said  Dr.  TBrlor,  and  both  mistook  the  etn- 
phisis,  whicD  should  be  upon  net  and  fiitr 
imlruti.±  Johnson  put  them  right,  and  en- 
joyed his  viclorv  with  preat  glee. 

His  "  Life  of  Savage^'  wta  nosooner  pub. 
llshed,  tlian  the  following  liberal  pniae  waa 
given  to  it,  in  "  The  Champion,"  a  periodi. 
cal  paper  :  "  This  pamphlet  is,  without  Bat- 
tery to  its  author,  as  just  and'well  written 
~  piece,  as  of  its  kind  I  ever  law ;  so  that  at 
ie  same  time  that  it  highly  deservea,  it  cer- 
tainlv  stands  very  littlein  need  of  this  recom- 
mendation. As  to  the  history  of  the  unibr- 
tunate  person,  whose  memoirs  compose  this  ' 
work,  it  iscertainlvpenned  with  equal  accu. 
racy  and  spirit,  of  which  I  am  so  much  the  • 
betterjudge,asl  know  many  of  the  factsmi 


manners  of  those  engu^  in  that  prritession. 
It  is  but  justice  to  itla,  that  in  our  own  time 
Mch  a  ch^ge  has  taken  iilace,  that  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  such  an  unfavourahlc 
diKinctioii. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend.  Dr.  Taylor, 
told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's 
triumj.hing  over  his  jmpiU  David  Gairick. 
When  that  groat  actor  had  played  some  lit- 
tle time  at  Cioodmsm's  licldii,  Johnson  and 
Taylor  went  to  tx  him  perform,  and  after. 
wards  passed  the  evening  at  a  tavern  with 
bim  and  old  UiSard.  Johnson,  wlio  was 
ever  depreciating  alage-pLayets,  after  cen- 
niring  some  mistakes  in  emphiuis,  which 


*  JaoiBiliifaToaitoIhaHtMdMiSilidlL  p.  3& 


tioncd  to  Be  strictly  true,  and  very  &irly  re- 
lated. BesidM.itisnotonlythesloryofMr. 
ble  incident)  relatL 
other  al&irs,  which  re 
litis  iniB  a  very  omusing,  and,  withal,  a  very    ' 
instructive  and  valuable  performance.    The    t- 
author's  observations  are  short,  significant,    I 
and   just,    as  hi.  namitive  is  remarkaUy   k 
smooth  and  well  disjiosed.    His  reflectlm*  ■ 
open  to  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  hnrt  J    *" 
and,  in  a  word,  a  more  just  or  pleasant,  a     i 
„  ^ngora  more  improving,  treatlae,    -■ 
n  lUl  the  tSi-Lllenciea  and  defects  of  bum.in    - 
alure,  is  scarce  to  l>e  loiiiid  in  our  own.  nr 
any  other,  languiige."| 
""' •--'■'.vior  " 


Jobm 


n's  partiality  iiir  Savase  tnadc  him  ] 
no  doubtot  hisstory. however  ex-  ■ 
Iracrdinary  and  improbable.  It  never  oo-  ' 
curred  to  him  to  iiuestion  his  being  the  ' 
son  of  the  Countess  ofMBccUsfleld,  of  whose 
unrelentinu  barbarity  he  so  loudly  com- 
tiUinert,  Biid  the  jiarticuLirs  of  which  arc  re- 
lated in  so  strong  and  afiecting  a  manner  in 
■((.hns.>n'K  Life  of  him.  Johnson  was  cer- 
tainly well  warranltd  in  publishing  his  nar- 


f  I  «ijj>M  Dr.  Tmvloi  niu,  iniHunJ.  In  Uih  UUr- 
nteou    TbrAnftbsntaihoiiid  DC  equally  uptwi  ftialt  aoA 

Dn^^imt,  JiauU  OK  be  ouuiieil  by  int  ixruUu  on- 
I'luih.^l  only  br  dlulncilt  cnimiluni. 

t  'tm^  Biipbub  diiiulil  te  rOsriHl  cm  JIiIm.    K.] 
ira  by  FWdtaj,  at  Iiu  bifli  ■m.po.idrhlif  iS2i'Ji£ 

UBftMnenoT'-Tj/ciilillSS^"  la  ItewSJUJTrf 
Mr.  R«d,  Ql  SisjilF  Inn,  lutafdsl  KlddlnM  In  his 
■>imorilH'iia|in,(icftnUii.'iLiwurtholFuk«TiiiTi. 
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ntive,  however  offensive  it  might  be  to  the  2.  It  is  8tate<l,  that  "  Ltdy  Macclesfield, 

ladr  and  her  relations,  because  h  r  alleged  having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasv 

unDatural  and  cruel  conduct  to  her  son,  and  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public 

■hampful  avowal  of  guilt,  were  stated  in  a  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and 

Life  of  Savage  now  ^ing  before  mc,  which  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  lib- 

came  out  so  earlv  as  Vm^  and  no  attempt  ertj  ;**  and  Johnson,  assuming  tnisi  to  be 

kadbeenmadetoconfuteit,  or  to  punish  the  true,  stigmatizes  her  with  indignation,  as 

author  or  printer  as  a  libeller :  but  for  the  ''  the  wretch  who  had,  without  scruple,  pro- 

hoocMir  of  human  nature,  we  should  be  glad  claimed  herself  an  adultress.**§   But  I  have 

to  find  the  shocking  tale  not  true ;  and  trom  perused  the  Journals  of  both  houses  of  Par- 

a  respectable  genueman*  connected  with  the  liament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  and 

ladjVfiunilj,  1  have  received  such  informa-  there  find  it  authentically  ascerUuned,  that, 

tioo  and  remarks,  as,  joined  to  my  own  in-  fo  far  from  voluntarily  submitting  to  the 

quiries,  will,  I  think,  render  it  at  least  some-  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  she  made  a 

what  doubtful,  especially  when  we  consider  strenuous  defence  by  her  Counsel ;  the  bill 

that  it  must  have  originated  fivm  the  person  having  been  first  moved  loth  of  January, 

himself  who  went  by  the  name  of  Richard  l(>97-o,  in  the  house  of  Lords,  and  proceeded 

Savage.  ^^}  (with  various  applications  for  time  to 

If  the  maxim,  falaum  in  uno^faitum  in  om-  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance,  &c.)  at  in- 

fufttM,  were  to  be  received  without  qualifica-  tervals,  till  the  3rd  of  March,  when  it  passed. 

tion,  the  credit  of  Savage*s  narrative,  as  con-  It  was  brought  to  the  Commons,  by  a  mes- 

vered  to  us,  wotdd  be  annihilated ;  for  it  mge  from  the  I^rds,  the  5th  of  March, 

contains  some  assertions,  which,  beyond  a  proceeded  on  the  7th,  10th,  llth,  14th,  and 

questiflo,  are  not  true.  15th,  on  which  day,  after  a  flill  examination 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  hearing  of 

Earl  Rivers,  on  account  of  a  criminal  con-  Counsel,  it  was  reported  without  amend- 

nexion  with  whom.  Lady  Macclesfield  is  ments,  passed,  and  carried  to   the  I^rds. 

sud  to  have  been  divorced  from  her  husband.  That  Lady  M  acclesfield  was  con  victed  of  the 

by  Act  of  Parliamentif  had  a  peculiar  anxi-  crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  cannot  be  de- 

ety  about  the  child  which  she  bore  to  him,  denied;  but  the  (question  now  is,  whether  the 

it  18  alleged,  that  his  LordAhip  gave  him  his  person  calling  himself  Richard  Savage  was 

own  name,  and  had  it  duly  recorded  in  the  her  son. 

register  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  I  have  It  has  been  said,  that  when  Karl  Rivers 
castifully  inspected  that  register,  but  no  such  was  dving,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all 
entry  is  to  be  found.^  his  natural  children,  he  was  informed  by 
Ladv  Macclesfield  that  her  son  by  him  was 

.  Th.  taf  VTMnA  Coekayne  Ciut.  E«^  one  <*f  hi.  '}^^'    Whether,  then,  shall  we  beUeve  that 

M^iS?.  CoumA     ^-^^^^  ^""*  «*!.  o«  w  ni.  ^^^  ^^  ^  malignant  lie,  invented  by   a 

i)!?'^  ^           .     _.u ..  .w  -,....     ^  mother  to  prevent  her  own  child  from  re- 

:  and  batkclfOTCTturned  by  the  following  accordingly  the  consequence,  if  the  person 

"  hnlebted  whose  life  Johnson  wrote,  was  her  son :  or 


to ite iiiiwfwiJhS^iSLri'MT^BlI^^  ^'^"*®  ^*^®  Johnson  wrote,  was  her  son ;  or 

m  vhkfa  Mr.  Cunt  to  much  relict  UuTsiivaice  wi  ^^^^  we  not  rather  believe  that  the  person 

mmMhitioas  child,  not  tht  ton  of  herd  Riven  and  who  then  assumed  the  name  of  Richard 

iK.SSlSSS^iS'oMSIa  tL?.  firiS:  ^""S^  Z"  I"  '""Pf^^  ^8  in  redity  the 

vMbovt  doubt,  nounded  on  the  circumstance  of  Lady  SOU  ot  the  snoeniaker,  under  whose  wife*a 

2S£?^'?'^:hjL'!?;K!!:T:IS"ST~^^  ^^  ^^^y  Macclesfield's  child  was  phwed; 

STiSiy^lrgitTw'ilw^^^  tjiat  afler  the  death  of  the  real  fccliard 

ohMrrea  to  me,  was  proved  in  the  ooune  of  the  pro-  Savage,  he  attempted  to  personate  him  :  and 

eMdfa»  on  Lord  Maccinfleld't  Bill  of  dlvorre.    Moit  fhat  thp  fraiiH  hpin<y  Irnnwwi  f fi  T  •/!«  iLr.« 

iMbnTof  thk  kind  have  nme  admixture  of  truth  fai  ^?*^.  ™  f  ™"**  "^'PK  Known  to  Lady  Mac- 


thea.  11.1  desfield,  he  was  therefore  repulsed 'by  her. 

[Pram  ''^ihe  Eari  of  Maodetflekl*i  Caae,*  which,  fai  with  just  resentment 

••?••»  waa  prmented  to  the  Lordi,  in  order  to  pmcure  'pvl-* ;.  «  ^.^^^  ^^^,^^                          ^ 

mSat  diVoree.  it  appeara,  Uut  ••  Ann.  CouAte»  of  ^  ^^ere  IS  a  strong  Circumstance  m  support 

MacdaOeld.  under  the  nameof  Madam  Smith,  in  Fox-  of  the  last  supposition,  though  it  has  been 

S2ii3Srb?32l?Si.^tr-.fro»  ^1231,114  "?!»'»"«»  "  «  NW^^ttion  of  L«iy  Mac. 

Ifih  of  January.  ieu6-7>  t  ihc  O'clock  to  the  motntoa,  ciestield  s   unnatural  conduct,  and  that  is 

whovaa  baptliedontfieMonday  folk>wlri|r.  andreato-  her  having  prevented  him  from  obtaining 

totdbrthe  luune  of  Richard  the  ion  of  John  Smith,  -.t,-  Ko*i«fi?  JU*  «  i^,^«»  i^iv  *    u:~.  u-  ■%#* 

hf  Mrrburbrldr.  »itt«it  to  Dr.  If annlnjrham't  curate  ^  ,    °^^^  °'  ?  ^^ff^^  *eft  to  him  by  Mrs. 

iar  St.  AndrrvTs.  Hoiboro :  that  the  child  wai  chri•^  LJoyd,  bis  godmother.    For  if  there  were 

■MdooMondajthelSthof  January,  to  Pox-court;  and,      — _^_ 

Aom  the  privacy,  wai  rappowd  by  Dr.  Burbridge  to  be  gfeter  of  St.  Andrew**.  Holbom.  which  is  aafoQows.  and 

*  a  by-blow  or  bagtard."    it  alio  airpean.  that  during  which  unquntionably  records  the  baptism  of  Richard 

hv  ddttvery  th^  lady  wore  a  mask }   and  that  Marv  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Riven  gave  his  own  Clirirtian 

PCjdcr,  on  the  next  day  after  the  baptism  (TucMlay)  name,  prefixed  to  the  aasumad  surname  of  his  mother : 

took  a  male-child,  whose  mother  was  called  Madam  "Jan  .    10)6-7.   Richard,  son  of  John  Smith  and 

Sraltb,  from  the  home  of  Mr*.  Pheasant,  to  Pox-oourt.  Mary,  to  Fox<ourt«  to  OrayVInn-lane,  Ntptiwd  Um 

frmstaf  frosn  Bxook-atreet  tofo  Gray's-Inn-laiie.)  who  ISth."  J.  B.]                                              ^ 

woitbyttMBamtof  MrB.Lefc  f  [No  divorce  can  be  obtained  to  the  Courts,  ca  con- 

CaannnaUe  to  thk  sUttCBient  Is  the  entry  ki  the  re-  fesslon  of  tlie  party.    There  roust  be  proaAw    K.] 
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Buch  a  t(^^j  left,  his  not  being  able  to 
obtain  pajrinent  of  it,  muA  be  imputed  to 
his  nmadouAnem  tbit  he  was  not  the  rem] 
penon.  The  juit  infbCTce  ihould  be,  that, 
by  the  death  of  Lady  MaccLsfleld'i  cMld 
,,.(■, —  l^^  nodmother,  the  legacy  became 


lapsed,  and  therefore  that  Johnaon'^i  Richard 
Savam  waa  an  iinportor. 

If  lie  had  a  title  to  the  legacj,  he  could 
not  have  found  anj  difficulty  in  recovering 
it ;  far  had  the  executors  rensted  hia  cUin, 
the  whole  cosU,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  muK 
hare  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  had  been  the 
child  to  whom  it  was  ffven. 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  ming^ 
fire,  rudeness,  pride,  mennnesa,  sad  ferocity 
of  his  character,'  concur  in  mafciny  it  ere. 
dible  that  he  wu  £t  to  plan  and  cany  on  an 
ambitious  and  daring  scheme  of  imposture, 
similar  instances  of  which  have  not  been 
wanting  in  higfaerspheres,  in  the  history  of 
different  countries,  and  have  had  a  conu- 
derahle  degree  of  succeas 

Yet,  on  Che  other  hand,  to  the  companion 
of  Johnson,  (who,  through  whatever  medium 
he  was  conveyed  into  this  world,— be  it  ever 
so  doubtfiil  "  To  whom  related,  or  by  whom 
begot,"  was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  no 
common  endowments,]  we  must  ailov  the 
weight  of  general  lenuCe  aa  to  his  Staiui  or 
parentage,  though  illicit  j  and  supposing 
nim  to  he  an  impostor,  it  seems  strange  that 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  nephew  of  Ijuly  Mac- 
clesfield, ihould  patronise  him,  and  even 
admit  him  aa  a  guest  in  hiabmily.'f-  Lastly, 
it  must  ever  appear  very  nupidous,  Uiat 
three  different  accounts  of  the  Life  of  Rich, 
ard  Savage,  one  published  in  "  The  Plain 


WlralMMtWB. 

BoHarriilei  fiirJol -, , . , 

thaund  bKoMO  lorf  TTnamd  and  SctSM. 

Hut'^nWaMtflfMr.  BHig*,-'— • 

Uai  to  muT*  madUUkn :  hi 


•  IMtarrmSanniSftirLiirdTyieoiiDd 

Ub,  iddRMd  lotlie  RnB«l  Bt.  Gmm.  hk  Lard- 
•Uf^ChipMs,  tnrtliahimMiUtiiin.iB  to' 


ITTuiUng  IP  Smart  inlbnnitliiB.  Joham  H|ii  ww  li 
tUi  onhippr  nuD'i  bt^  iBcdnd  ■>  a  ampadoB  by 
IndTneiiiiDd.uidptMlaBtdbT  U  LonMAp,  ••  foi- 
Urin  ID  Sarue^  (oavlaln  ind  piidaB.  But  1  am 
MBiisJ,  ttat Sinp Imd iwalTritSi jolmarT banntr 

bifcn  tb*  miDdw'mi  cnonliud,  ind  thn  hk  LorE 
Idle  wMv«ry  iBitiwBatal  bHocnitof  SHiaftpsnloiii 
byUi  Imamdoii  wJUi  the  Oiuai,  tlmiii(liLairT  Hat- 
ford,  ir,  thenfbn.  ht  had  itB  dMlraui  of  pixoillnf 
tlHDBUiatlDa  by  Savife,  ha  mold  ban  Mt  Um  to 
hla&u.    Indol  I  miai  o>i»p<«^tli«t  ■Wiongft  J<d»- 

mi  "  upon  hb  FnniJH  ta  lay aildthbiMn If  «• 
pMliH  iha  emdt*  of  hk  mother, "  the  neat  blocnplm 
twlSrgiittai  that  he  Mntff  hamoAoaad, 'SuSa- 
Tog^iMon  had  bMD  told  iBTBilTCBB  brfbnta''Tb* 
Puda  Dalwi"  rmm  whkh  ha  ipiolii  thkftnoa  Hiriiic 
of  the  gnfrmu  Sir  Ridiaid-  Sa^  thai  the  "  taho- 
nualty  of  hk  nuths  had  (Inn  Mm  a  iMl  ta  hid 
anrr  (Dud  nw  hk  felbir.*  MlhaiaatttlBia  Hmwt 
bB  icEBloJKlKCd.  thU  Ihl  Lady  MacrtaAld  and  ba 
idationa  mjgbt  ctiU  iHih  Uia:  har  ■(«¥  Aoold  not  ba 
trmwlit  Ints  m«  ceuiikuoua  lutka  by  Uia  latkkal 


[174a. 

Dealer,"  in  172*,  another  m  1727. 
another  by  the  powerflil  pen  of  John: 
iu  1744,  and  all  of  them  while  Lady  Mac 
deafield  was  alive,  should,  notwithstanding 
ittacks  upon   " 

._   pass  witfioul 

effectual  contradiction. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  upon  the  caae,  ss  biriy  as  I  can  s 
and  the  result  seenu  to  be,  that  the  wwld 
must  vibrate  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  u  lt> 
what  was  the  truth. 

This  dijp-ession,  I  trust,  will  not  be  cen- 
sured, as  It  relates  to  a  matter  eEceedinalT 
curious,  and  very  intimately  connected  wiu 
Johnson,  both  ts  a  man  and  an  autfaor.^ 

He  this  year  wrote  the  "  Preflux  to  the 
Harleian  MiaceUany."[*]  The  selection  of 
the  pamphlets  of  which  it  wu  compond 
was  made  by  Mr.  Old^  a  man  of  esger 
curiotity,  and  indebtigible  diligence,  Att 
first  exerted  that  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
literature  of  the  old  £nglish  writers,  by 
which  the  worlra  of  our  ereat  dramatic  poet 
have  of  late  been  so  signuly  illustrated. 

In  1745  he  pubUshoJ  ■  pamplilet  entitled, 
"  MbcellaneouB  Observations  on  the  Tra. 
gedy  of  Macbeth,  with  reraarts  on  Sir  T. 
H-'s  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's}  Edition  of 
Shaispeare.T]  To  which  he  affixed  pro- 
posals tor  a  new  edition  of  that  poet 

As  we  do  not  trace  any  tlungebe  published 
by  liim  during  the  course  of  this  year,  we 
may  conjecture  that  he  waa  occupied  entiely 
with  that  woit.  But  the  little  encouixBC- 
ment  which  was  given  by  the  public  to  his 
anonymous  proposals  for  the  execution  of  a 
task  which  Warburton  was  l^own  to  hav« 
undertaken,  probably  damped  bis  ardour. 
Hia  pamphlet,  however,  was  highly  ee^ 
teemed,  and  was  fortunate  enou^  to  obtain 
the  approbation  even  of  the  supercilioui 
Warburton  himself,  who,  in  the  Prefhce  ta 
his  Shakspeare  published  two  years  after- 
wards, thus  mentioned  it :    "  As  to  all  thoM 


titles  of  Etioj/t,  Rmarki . 

on  Shakspe«re.  if  you  except  some  Cntical 

Notes  on  Maclwth,  given  as  a  specimen  of 

projected  edition,  and  written,  as  appear*. 
In  a  men  of  parts  and  genius,  the  rest  are 
wsolutcly  below  s  serious  notice." 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shewn  to  him 


t  Kk>  Maaon,  ■flat  haifaii  (OcMled  Iht  tUIa  of  LMt 
Maak^^  b)  dlvonv,  *ai  manM  lo  ColOBd  BncC 
nd.  It  k  lald,  «■  wd  kaam  Id  'aU  Uk  poUta  dtdt*. 
CoOey  Clbba,  I  am  tofbimad,  bad  »  blgn  ta  aalnlBB 

..  V-  „-. ,.._. — _.,  Id  fated  fib  SB<  man- 

-  moThk-Cai^ 
LndcDtmloD.    c5b- 

^AhkiHiT^i^iad:~~l(n.~anttcaaKhito  anoo  ooa 
i—  .-  , . ..J  (Ouadih*  Coknd  lad  bar 


tihaiamataDirtiaaUahiHlkcoritlobtm.  TUi 
U«t,iiilaiBtcU,p>aaocaik»  tothewdl-wn^iht 
HcirsIrChaitaaiKrLadyEvjaiHlBdibif.  ^^ 
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M  bj  Johnwn,  who  laid. 
"  He  pniaed  me  tt  m  time  wheo  pnue  wis 

In  1746,  it  u  protaUe  that  be  wu  rtill  em. 
iiloTed  upon  Ui  Shakqwore,  which  perhjpa 
be  Uid  Mule  fbr  >  tune,  upon  iccount  of  the 
^h  expectationi  which  were  formed  ol' 
Wufaurbui's  edition  of  that  great  poec  It 
ii  Kunewhat  curioiu,  that  hia literaiy  career 
n«an  to  hare  bttxi  ahnnat  totall;  nispen. 
did  in  the  Tean  174fi  and  1746,  thoae  van 
vUdi  were  marked  bj  a  civil  war  in  Great 
Britain,  when  ■  nth  attempt  wat  made  to 
KMoR  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  throne. 
That  be  had  a  tcDdemeM  fbr  that  unfortu- 
Mte  House,  ii  well  known ;  and  some  may 
badfaUj  imagine,  thai  a  ■rmpathetlc  ani^ 
ittj  'gii*''Td  u>e  exotion  of  hut  intellectuiJ 
power* :  b«t  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  he 
WM,  during  this  time,  iketcbing  the  outtinei 
of  hi*  great  philological  work- 
None  of  hu  ktten  duriiw  tboae  jean  art 
extant,  ao  Go-  aa  I  can  c&cover.  This  ii 
much  to  be  refpetted.  It  mi^t  afford  >onie 
mtertainment  to  see  how  he  men  expressed 
himself  to  his  private  friendl  concemitig 
State  afiaiiB.  Dr.  Adams  infonns  me,  Cb&t 
"at  this  time  a  taTouhte  objert  which  he 
had  in  contempialion  was  '  The  Life  of 
Alfred  ;'  in  wtiii^fa,  irom  the  warmth  with 
which  he  spoke  about  it,  he  wouhl,  I  be- 
lieve,  had  he  been  master  of  bis  own  will, 
bare  engsged  bimfelf^  rather  than  on  anv 

In  1747,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Gentle- 
Bvn'a  Masadne  for  May  was  enriched  b; 
him  with  fire  short  poetiial  pi>^'^^  distin. 
gobbed  by  three  uterisks.  The  first  ii  ■ 
tianalation,  or  rather  a  panplirase,  of  a  Latin 
^nUpb  on  Si  Thomas  Hanmer.  Whether 
the  L>dn  was  hia,  or  not,  1  have  never 
heard,  though  I  should  think  it  probably 
WM,  ifit  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the  Kng- 
Eril ;  as  to  which,  my  only  cause  of  doubt 
is,  that  his  sU^ting  character  of  Hanmer 
M  an  editor,  in  hia  "  Obeerrations  on  Mac- 
beth," it  vary  difierent  from  that  in  the 
^ntajph.  It  may  be  eaid,  that  there  is  the 
Nme  contrariety  between  the  character  in 
the  Obaerrationa,  and  that  in  his  own  Pre- 
face to  Shakqieare  :  hut  a  conuderabte  time 
dqjaed  between  the  one  publication  and 
the  other,  whereas  the  Observations  and  the 
Ejitapfa  came  doee  together.    The  others 

it«,   **  To  Mia ,  on   her  givinff   the 

Author  a  goU  and  nlk  net-work  Purse  of 
kerown  veanngi""  Stella  in  Moiiminf^j" 
"  The  Winter^  Walk ;"  "  An  Ode;"  and, 
**  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Ladv."  I  am  not 
poMttre  that  all  these  were  hu  productioni  ;* 


but  as  "  The  Winter's  Walk"  has  nevei 
been  controverted  to  be  his,  and  all  of  them 
have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  ail  written  by  the  same 
hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find  a 
passage  very  characteristic  of  him,  being  a 
leanied  description  of  the  gout, 


iwing  note,  "The  author 


beine  ill  of  the  gout :"  but  Johnson  waa 
not  Utacked  with  that  distemper  till  a  very 
late  period  of  hia  life.  May  not  tliis,  how- 
ever, be  a  poetical  fiction  t  TYhy  may  not 
a  poet  suppose  himself  to  have  the  gout,  as 
well  at  suppose  himself  to  be  in  love,  ol 
which  we  hkve  innumerable  instances,  and 
wliich  has  been  tdoiirably  ridiculed  by 
Jcdinsoa,  in  his  "  Life  of  Cowley  ?"  I  have 
bIso  some  difficulty  to  believe  utat  he  could 
produce  such  a  group  of  eonaiti  as  apfieu 
ID  the  verses  to  Lyce,  in  which  he  dauna 
for  this  sncient  personage  as  good  a  ri^t  to 
be  assimilated  to  htmen,  as  nymphs  whom 
other  poets  have  Mattered :  he  therefore 
ironicallv  ascnbes  to  her  the  iittrihutes  of 
the  sty,  in  such  stanzas  as  this : 


But  as  at  a  very  advanced  age  he  could  con- 
descend to  triHe  in  nam^-pamif  rhymes,  to 
jilease  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  her  daughter,  he 
may  have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed  such 
1  mece  as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  thai  in  this  first  edition 
of  »  The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  concluding 
Jne  is  much  more  Jchnsonian  than  it  was 
ifterwards  printed ;  for  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, after  praying  Stella  to  ■■'  snatch  him 
to  her  arms,''  he  says. 


Whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

"  And  Uib  Eoe  mn  the  ilfAf  of  lift." 

A  horror  at  life  in  general  hi  more  consn- 

nant  with  Johnson's  liabitual  gloomy  cast  of 

Ihought. 

I  have  heard  him  rqieat  with  great  ener- 

S'  the  following  verses,  which  appeared  in 
e  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  April  thU 
vear  t  but  I  have  no  authority  to  say  thev 
were  his  own.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  cri- 
tics of  our  age  suggests  to  me,  that  '*  the 
ward  iTuUffermtta  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
tiithaul  coneem.  and  being  also  very  unpoet- 
i^,  renders  It  Improbable  that  they  should 
iiave  been  his  comporition." 
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**  On  lard  LovAT's  ExteutUm. 


*'  Plty'd  by  genth  mind*,  Kilmarnock  died ; 
The  brave,  Balmbrino,  were  an  thy  tkle; 
RADCLirrs,  unhappy  in  hi*  crima  of  vouth. 
Steady  in  what  he  ftiU  mistook  for  truth, 
Beheld  his  death  sn  decently  unnioT'd, 
The  H(/t  lancnted,  and  the  6rar«  approv'd 
But  LovAT't  fitte  indiffierentlv  we  view, 
True  to  no  King,  to  no  relirum  true : 
No /bir  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  mhi  .- 
No  torw  pities,  thinking  what  he  was : 
No  whig  oorapassions,  A>r  he  le/i  the  eauee : 
The  bmve  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave ! 
The  honeet  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave  !*** 

•  This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
Garrick^  having  become  joint  patentee  and 
manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  Johnson 
honoured  his  opening  of  it  with  a  Proln^f»,i  *J 
which  for  just  and  manly  dramatic  criticism 
on  the  whole  range  of  tKe  English  stage,  as 
well  as  for  poetical  excellence,-f  is  unrivalled. 
Like  the  celebrated  Epilogue  to  the  *^  Dis- 
tressed Mother/*  it  was,  during  the  season, 
often  called  for  bv  the  audience.  The  most 
striking  and  brilliant  passages  of  it  have 
been  so  often  repeated,  and  are  so  well  recol- 
lected by  idl  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  of 
poetry,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point 
them  out.  In  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine 
ibr  December  this  year,  he  inserted  an 
"  Ode  on  Winter,"  which  is,  I  think,  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  his  genius  for  lyric  poe- 
try. 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 
epoch,  when  Johnsun*s  arduous  and  impor- 
tant work,  his  Dictioxaey  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lanoitaoe,  was  announced  to  the 
world,  by  the  publication  of  its  Plan  or  Pro- 
tpectus. 

How  long  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  I  do 
not  know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means 
he  had  attained  to  that  astonishing  know- 
ledge of  our  language,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  realise  a  dTesign  of  such  extent  and 
accumulated  difficulty.  He  told  me,  that 
*•*•  it  was  not  the  effect  of  particular  study  ; 


*  Thew  venas  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  extra- 
ordinary person  who  is  the  chief  figure  in  them ;  for  he 
was  undoubtedly  brave.  His  pleasantry  during  hb  so- 
lemn trial  (in  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Da- 
vid Hume  observe,  that  we  have  one  of  the  very  few 
speeches  of  Mr.  Murray,  now  Earl  of  Mansfield,  au- 
thentically given)  was  very  remarkable.  When  asked 
if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener, 
who  was  one  of  the  strong«tt  witnesses  against  him,  he 
answered,  "  I  only  wish  iiim  joy  of  hb  young  wife.** 
And  after  sentence  of  death,  in  the  horrmle  terms  in 
such  cases  of  treason,  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and 
be  was  retiring  from  the  bar,  he  said,  '*  rare  you  well, 
my  Lords,  we  shall  not  all  meet  again  in  one  place." 
He  behaved  with  perfect  composure  at  his  execution, 
and  called  out,  '*  ]>ilee  et  decorum  tt  pro  patrid  mori.** 

t  My  Mend  Mr.  Courtcnay,  whose  eulogy  on  John- 
son's Latin  Poetry  has  been  inserted  in  Uiis  Work,  is 
no  less  happy  in  prabing  his  English  Poetry. 

But  hark,  he  sings !  the  strain  e'en  Pope  admires; 

Indignant  virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 

Sulilnne  as  Juvenal  he  pours  hb  lays, 

And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  pralaei— 

In  (riowlng  numbers  now.  he  firca  the  age. 

And  Shak^peare's  sun  rdumes  the  clouded  stagcw 


but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  insensi« 
bly.**  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  James 
Dodsley,  that  several  years  before  this  |>eriod, 
when  .Yohnson  was  one  day  sitting  in  his 
brother  llobcrt*8  shop,  he  heard  his  brother 
suggest  to  him  that  a  Dictionary  of  the 
En^sh  I  language  would  be  a  work  that 
would  be  well  received  by  the  public ;  that 
Johnson  seemed  at  first  to  catch  at  the  pro- 
position, but,  after  a  pause,  said,  in  bis 
abrupt  decisive  manner,  **  I  bolieve  I  shall 
not  undertake  it.**  That  he,  however,  had 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  subject, 
before  he  published  his  ^*  rlan,**  is  evident 
from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  accurate  views 
which  it  exhibits;  and  we  fmd  him  men- 
tioning in  that  tract,  that  many  of  the  wri- 
ters wnose  testimonies  were  to  be  produced 
as  authorities,  were  selected  by  t'ope ;  which 
proves  that  he  had  been  furnished,  probably 
Dv  Mr.  Robert  Dodslev,  with  whatever  hints 
tnat  eminent  poet  had  contributed  towards 
a  great  literary  project,  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  important  consideration  in  a  for- 
mer reign. 

The  booksellers,  who  contracted  with 
Johnson,  single  and  unaided,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work,  which  in  other  countries  has 
not  been  effected  but  by  the  co-operating 
exertions  of  manv,  were' Mr.  Robert  Dods- 
le}',  Mr.  Charles  ttitch,  Mr.  Andrew  Mil- 
lar, the  two  Messieurs  I^onffpian,  and  the 
two  Messieurs  Knapton.  Tne  price  stipu- 
lated was  £1575. 

The  plan  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dormer, 
Earl  of^  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  his  Maies- 
ty*8  Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  a  noble- 
man who  was  very  ambitious  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, and  who,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  design,  had  expressed  himself  in  terms 
verv  favourable  to  its  success.  There  is, 
perhaps  in  every  thing  of  any  consequence, 
a  secret  history'  which  it  would  be  amusing 
to  know,  could' we  have  it  authenticallv  com- 
municated. Johnson  told  me,^  *^  Sir,  the 
v/ay  in  which  the  plan  of  my  Dictionary 
came  to  be  inscribed  to  I^ord  Chesterfield, 
was  this :  I  had  neglected  to  write  it  bv  the 
time  appointed.  Dodsley  supn^ested  a  (lesire 
to  have  it  addressed  to  I^onf  Chesterfield. 
I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that 
it  miffht  be  better  done,  and  let  Diodslej 
have  nis  desire.  I  said  to  my  friend.  Dr. 
Bathurst,  "  Now  if  any  good  comes  of  my 
addressing  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  as- 
cribed to  deep  policy,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  a  casual  excuse  for  laziness.** 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
"  Plan"  has  not  only  the  substantial  merit 
of  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and  precision, 
but  that  the  language  or  it  is  unexceptionably 
excellent;  it  beinff  altogether  free  from 
that  inflation  of  style,  and  those  uncommon 


%  5^tcrober  S8, 1777*  (oinf  ftvin  Ashbourne  In  Dcfw 
byf  hire,  to  see  Islam  x 


b"        ^^-   .4— 
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but  tpt  and  energetic  words,  which  in  some    guage  of  Mr.  Johnson*s  is  good,  and  the  ar- 


than  that  in  which  he  courts  the  attention  mention  one:  the  barren  LaureL    Thehui- 

of  one  who,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  be-  rel  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  whatever ;  it 

hewey  would  be  a  respectable  patron.  ^  bears  fruits  and  flowers.    Sed  hm  sunt  nuff^ 

^  With  T^^d  to  question  of  l)urity  or  and  I  have  great  expectations  from  the  per- 

proprictj,  (aajs  he)  I  was  once  in  doubt  formance.**t 

whether  I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too  That  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous 

nuichin  attempting  to  decide  them,  and  whe-  nature  of  the  undertaking,  he  acknowledges ; 

tber  my  province  was  to  extend  beyond  the  and  shews  himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in 

proposition  of  the  question,  and  the  display  the  conclusion  of  his  ^^  Plan  ;**  but  he  had 

of  the  suffirages  on  each  side ;  but  I  nave  a  noble  consciousness  of  his  own  abilities, 

been  since  determined  by  your  Lordship*s  which  enabled  him  to  go  on  with  undaunted 

opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgement,  spirit. 

and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  support  Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at 

what  appears  to  be  most  consonant  to  gram-  his  Dictionary,  when  the  following  dialogue 

mar  and  reason.      Ausonius  thought  that  ensued.    ^^  Adams  :  This  is  a  great  work, 

moderty  forbade  him  to  plead  inabiuty  for  a  Sir.    How  are  you  ^t  all  the  etymologies  ? 

task  to  which  Csesar  had  judged  him  equal :  JoHysox*  Why,  Sir,  here  b  a  shelf  with 

Cor  me  fame  aegcm,  pone  quod  iUe  putat  ?•  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others  ;  apd  there 


._j  »  ^ . ^  ^„  T  ^  i  *»  „»  -;«^^  „«..      i«a  Welch  gentleman  who  has  published  a 

And  I  Mv  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you,    ^^,11^^^,^  J  ^gi^h  proverbs,  wfio  will  help 
whose  authority  m  our  knguage  IS  so  gene-    ^,1  ^ifV,  fh.  W.\X     A«^.,    Hut    SJ? 


I:.-»nr"^  -Jj  »u.r*u«  •>«««•  -k;,.i,  ^i^ut^  in  three  years.     Adams:  But  the  ]*rench 

^^.lljwedme  «  thodelegate  of  your  J^S:'^:;'^ ^^ K'5:!:' Sblrp*;^ 

''?J??    P" ^^  4.i.„^    f  ^1 ,„  ^  I  portion.     Let  me  see ;  forty  times  forty  is 

F  '1  ^^,^  ,T^?i^l  •Vh.^fh^!  pleasantnr  could  he  talk  of  that  prodigious 

£f*>^  1^J^:^,W  rjm^mii^t^h  labour  wfiich  he  had  undertaken  ti  eiSSute. 

tad  been  a  parUcular  comrouniMtion  w  th  ,j,^      ^^  ,      y^^  ^        ^^           ^ 

his  Lordship  concerning  It      Dr.   U^lor  j        ^  P^jj    ^    ^^^  ^j  ^„  j„^^^  i^i, 

told  me,  that  Johnson  sent  his  "  Plan"  to  ,Z^^  u     ««;««  1  ^^\^.w^,.u.^^ .  .n<i  «/* 

!t„'"it'°r^^•;;otKbTi'r^v's^  zrt-joh'jisreL^sriSrhhn^rf 

such  parts  of  it  as  he  had  time  to  read,  and  „„  »  ^1  '  '.  .    ^..n^^*'  „  «^„..fi.«^f;.^  «,««^ 

begKeTto  take  it  home  with  him,  which  he  ?™i  *M  '^ttu^^l^^rJ^^A^^^^f 

w2^»ed  to  do;  that  from  him  it  got  ^t^IT^I"' *fe.'"?^^^S«ti™r^r?- 

toto  the  hands  of  a  noble  I-ord,  who  canTed  P'*'Y^!*;.  T°\  n     "    ^     .^^J* 

h  to  Lord  Chesterfield.    Whe^  Taylor  ob-  ^^?^?L^:  ?!  ^?J°i^v  ™^i  ?.*  i'^''i'"iP»« «. 
served 
replied, 

befoi^vM  v"bod  v/' "  "*"'  "'"  ""''"  '^"  of  that  countp'.    There  were  two  Messieurs 

rwx.     ^ '  y        ^'   •     J     i»  ...  1.          *.!  Macbean:  Mr.  Shiels,  who  we  shall  here- 

Bobk%u?hr  aml!^'' from  {he  iuowta»  «««'  '^  P^^ly  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Poets, 

extract  of  a  ikter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  *°  "'»=''  ^^  °™%"U;'''A'"  jf  "I'f^i^if 

to  Dr   Birch  •  Stewart,  son  of  Mr.  George  Stewart, 

"  Caledon,  Dec  30,  1747.  bookseller  at  Edinburgh ;  and  a  Mr.  Mai t- 

**  1  have  ju! 
Mr.    .Johnson* 

Lord  Chesterfield.    I  am  niuch  pleased 

the  plan,  and  I  think  the  specimen  is  one  of  ^'^^^^  „  ,,            •  r  t  1  v              t  1. 

the  {est  that  I  have  ever  r^ad.    Most  speci-  ^  ^o  all  these  painful  bbourers,  Johnson 

mens  di«ust,  rather  than  prejudice  uV  in  shewed  a  never-ceasmg  kmdness,  so  far  as 

&your  of  the  work  to  foUow  ;  but  the  hm-  ^  3,^^  j^^s.  Brit.  Miu.  4m 

i  Sm  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnaoo. 

•  Auionlus  TheodfMlo  Augusto.  v.  12.  i  See  under  date  of  April  10, 1776,  in  this  work. 
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tbey  itood  In  need  of  iU  Tbe  tlder  Mr. 
Macbeui  had  afterwvds  the  honour  of  being 
Ijbniun  to  Archibalil,  Duke  oTArfnle,  for 
aiMny  jeaia,  but  wu  left  irithout  ■  lUilUns. 
JohiuoD  wrote  lor  him  >  Prefiue  to   "  i 

gitem  of  Ancient  Geof^pbj ;"  and,  by 
•  lavouT  of  Ijord  Thurlow,  joot  him  ad. 
mitted  B  poor  brother  of  the  Chuterhoiue. 
For  Shieb  who  died  of  a  fonnimption,  he 
had  oiucb   tendemesa;   and   it   has  been 


.     —  . I  were  supplied  bj  bim. 

VejWD,  when  reduced  to  penury,  had  fre- 
i|uent  aid  from  tbe  bounty  of  Johniun,  who 
at  Ian  wai  at  the  ezpenie  of  burying  him 
and  hu  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward, 
JohoMO  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Holbom, 
part  in  Gouf^-aquare,  Fleet^trtet ;  and  be 
nad  an  upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting. 
huuae  for  the  purpoce,  in  which  be  gave  tn 
the  copyiata  tfidr  aeveral  tasks.  The  words 
partly  taken  from  other  dictionaries,  and 
paitly  supplied  by  hjjnseU',  having  been 
Uist  wiitten  down  with  spacei  left  between 
them,  he  delivered  in  writing  tbeir  etymo- 
logiea,  definitions,  and  Tarious  idgiiifications. 
The  authorities  were  copied  from  the  books 
themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked  the 
pasawe*  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  the  traces 
of  which  could  easily  be  effaced.  I  have 
seen  aeveivl  of  them,  in  which  that  trouble 
had  not  been  taken ;  so  that  they  werejuBt 
■s  when  used  by  the  copyists.  It  is  remark. 
able,  that  he  was  so  attentive  in  the  choice 
of  the  passages  in  which  wordi  are  author- 
ized, that  one  may  read  page  after  page  of 
his  Dictionaij  wiUi  improvement  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  should  not  pass  unobserved, 
that  he  has  quoted  no  author  whose  writings 
had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion  and 
morality. 

The  necessaiy  expense  of  preparing  a 
work  of  such  ms^tude  for  the  press,  must 
have  been  ■  considerable  deduction  firom  the 
price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  copyright. 
1  understand  that  nothing  was  allowetiby 
the  booksellera  on  that  account ;  and  I  re. 
member  bis  telliiij;  me,  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  having,  by  mistake,  been  written  upon 
both  sides  of  the  paper,  bo  as  to  be  inconve. 
nient  for  the  compositor,  it  cuat  him  twenty 
pounds  to  have  it  transcribed  upon  one  sidle 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  aa  "  tugging 
at  his  oar,"  aa  engaged  in  a  aleady  contmued 
course  of  occupation,  sufGcient  to  employ  all 
his  time  for  some  years ;  and  which  wa«  the 
beat  preventive  of  that  constitutional  me- 
lancholy which  was  ever  lurking  about  him, 
ready  to  trouble  bis  quiet.  But  nis  enlarged 
and  lively  mind  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out more  diversity  of  employment,  and  the 
pleasure  of  animated  relaxation.*    Hethere- 

■  Fot  ttaa  mim  ct  nUuIkn  ftom  lib  lUany  Is- 


fbre  not  only  exerted  hla  talents  in  occa- 
aional  compositions,  very  dilTerent  from 
Lexit^mpby,  but  Ibniied  a  club  in  Ivy.. 
lane,  nt^nosler-row,  with  a  view  to  ei^oy 
literary  discussion,  and  amuse  his  evening 
hours.  The  members  assodated  with  bim 
in  this  little  society  were  hie  beloved  friend 
Dr.  Richard  Batbunt,  Mr.  Hawkeawortb, 
afterwards  well  known  by  bis  writings,  Mr. 
John  Hawkins,  an  attorney,t  and  a  few 
others  of  different  prot'essionn. 

In  tbe  Gentleman's  Marazine  far  May  of 
thia  year  he  wrote  a  "Life  of  Koacom. 
ninn.'-[>l  with  Notes;  which  he  afterwards 


for  the  improvement  of  young  minda  thai 
has  appeared  in  any  Language ;  and  to  this 
meiitoiious  work  Johnson  fumiabed  ■■  The 
Fre^e."  ['J  containing  a  general  sketch 
of  the  book,  with  a  short  and  perapicuoua  re- 
commendation of  each  article ;  as  alaa, 
"  Tbe  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hennit, 
found  in  his  Cell,"  {•]  a  most  beautiful  al- 
legocy  of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  aa- 
cending  the  mountain  of  £xiat«u(  -     '"'-- 


In  January,  1740,  he  published  '■-  The 
VAsnr  OF  HiriuH  Wiihls,  being  the 
Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  imiUU!d."[*J  He, 
I  believe,  composed  it  the  preceding  year.^ 
Mrs.  Johnson,  for  the  sake  of  countiy  air, 
hod  lodgings  at  Hampatead,  to  wliich  be  re- 
aorted  oncasionally,  and  there  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  Imitation  wa* 
written.  The  fervid  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  produced,  is  scarcely  credible.  J  have 
heard  him  say,  that  be  composed  seventy 
Unes  of  it  io  one  day,  without  puttiiw  one 
of  them  upon  paper  till  they  were  fini«hpd- 
I  remember,  when  I  once  regretUKl  to  him 
that  fae  bad  not  given  us  mure  of  Juvenal 
Satires,  he  saidheprobabty  should  give  more, 


tDun.  mod  piolKlilir  (tn  for  Mn.  Johmcin'i  tuallh,  h> 
IhliiunmiRilillnlTunbrlil^Wdb,  tbm  a  cltant 

Ml.  Cfbbs,  Mr.  Oanlek,  Mr.  Sumiid  Rkhardm.  Ht. 
WbiucB,  Mr.  OBiloa  (tbe  Speaker),  Mt.  Pltl,  Mr. 
Li^miun,  inJ  Twal  oUtir  dUbguWudjnnia    In 

tR^  w'bo wtn itTunbtlda*  Wilk In  I7U,  (s« Rich. 


raex  Juiikei.  And  uivn  ocntlon  of  pmBiitaw 

Id.    He  li  uiiliDT  of  "  A  KL<uty  oT  Hiukk,- 

uon  In  huliit  UlDHh  he  obulDSI  Uie  lAc*  ' 
hb  niecutoT*,  In  naiMauaice  of  whkh  tha 
I  <^  LoidoD  aavlond  hln  U  pubUih  u  all. 
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>d  tbnn  lit  in  bit  head ;  bv  which  I  of  Sweden,  it,  I  think,  u  hi^^r  finiihed  m 

■od.  that  he  had  the  originals  and  picture  as  posMblj  can  be  concmred. 

n^nt  alluiiong  floating  in  his  mind,  Were  all   the  other  exceUeocie*  of  this 

a  cmU,  when  he  pl^ud.  embody  poem  annihilated,  it  muit  ever  have  our 

Icr  nennanen  t  without  much  labour,  grateful  reverence  &om  its  noble  coDcluiion ; 

'  them,  bowerer,  be  observed,  were  m  which  we  are  consoled  with  the  aaaunuice 

I  for  imitaDon.  that  Itapjuneas  may  be  attained,  if  we  "  apply 
vnAti  ofa  single  poeni.boweverex-  "ur  hearts"  to  piety; 

mwar  to  have  been  verv  small  in  ■•  fthmUHDilBUbi)p*uHlltarilMlrgli)KttlndI 

num.  compared  with  wlut  apubli-  Sh^juUniiptMi  corrupt  tkciuciiHn  mlDd) 

rST^^zehaadncebeenl^own  ifXirtSSSSSl^SSTrful^; 

I  have  mentioned,  upon  Johnwo's  ShiU  no  diSkii  diinii, »  wUm  rlx, 

bority,  that  fcr  his  LoirnoM  he  had  B£^,'3S?i!i5iES1^ii£!" ' 

niaeasi  and  now, after  bis  &me  Wikh  Imtb a^har, oat iSoRtlklod rib. 

iMbli«d.  he  got  for  his  "  Vanity  of  |"l'Ej"^f"''V ' 

Wiahea"  but  five  niineas  more,  >>  -  "--  •-  I7.".v?9™.™ 
d  by  an  authentic  £>cument  in  my 

II  be  obaerved,  that  he  retervea  to 
the  liftiit  of  printing  one  edition  of 
M,  which  was  his  piBctice  upon  oc- 
f  the  aale  of  all  his  writinsi ;  it  t>e- 
Bud  intention  to  publish  at  some 
kr  hif  own  profit,  a  complete  collec- 

TanitT  of  Human  Wishes"  has  lev 
lan  Ufe,  but  more  of  a  philcaophic 

IIbd his "  London."    Moreieaoers,  *.      -  v  v  ■                       j     ■  l  .,.       .    , 

a.  will  be  delighted  with  the  pointed  Gamck  being  now  vest«l  with  Iheatncil 

-  London,"  Ehan  with  the  pSfound  PJ"^'  ^l  ^l"^  """""ger  of  Drurv-lane  tl«. 

aof  "  The  Tanity  of  Human  Wish-  f  ^^''^  tmdly  and  generously  madeuse  ot  it 

Hlick,  for  instance,  obaerved  in  his  to  bnng  out  iTolinwn's  tragedy,  which  had 

r  manner,  with  more  vivacity  than  ],unii  cUtIhc  iml  nuhamtidui  ftilow  of  W«w 

ftjiutdiscTimination,»sitUsualwith  CoiWg*,  Oun,  ud  ncioc of  okmon,' nnr  Btnbun. 

What  Jtdinson  lived  much  with  the  "'  ■"«•■  ""«  ™nr  ""H*".  •  "-"tin  aiuitt,  ■  &• 

uuid  «w  a  good  d«i  of  what  w»  s^'i;v;;:i^rt.'i^':'s,tejsr{?i.i2^ir^a2 

n  life,  be  wrote  his '  London,  which  «»>h  fi-n^i  (mrHinntUHiykvwaijwoia  Attoiir^ 

atideasv.    When  he  became  more  "hJlSI^JXi^elSrlSSSSto  wMSSS^h 

b«  Mve  us  bis' Vanity  of  Human  mrk.,  h?toy  biiteBAnoo(Bocii*>«ftSi3!iidki 

'which  is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  he  the  Kltw'iBMch,  tlOBWiop  Uiher.Dr.Lwd.^WII- 

to  imiute  another  satire,  it  would  ;|^^''*hT%;?u^  lSi'^lll^'lt'5S^i£ 

DM  hard  as  Hebrew."f  Cihiopii.  »r.  id  niociin  MSS.  [I»lii(  inctaB  la  IWout 

The  Vanity  of  Human  Wiriiea"  it,  "i^;^]^,^tJti3S  St^  '!iS™?,.^.?*J!^ 

iniiMi  of  the  beat  judges,  as  high  an  -                  '     - 
tthic  poetry  aa  any  language  can 
Iw  UHlMices  M  TarietT  of  £t^poiat. 
I  dMwen  to  judiciously,  and  painted 
^7(that,tbe  moment  they  are  read, 

Sconriction  toeverythinkingmind.  ■•  vn  viiiimuidui]«huuiifnnii)g«itTqirlm, 

e  tcbolBr  niust  have  depressed  the  And  S«iii*t  cun'd  thi  fom  thai  fim^t  ■  una.* 

ItBC  expectations  of  many  in  ambi-  TtH  ImIi  ai»ihiii>l  tal^tatotOma-nrtmwma 

Otot-t  That  of  the  wamor,  Charles  IV  raWnWl  Uthr  Vioft  whoBiMniolnwm  tJT, 

* lo  Uie  MMk  k«  Dl.  BluIkU,    but  An™  ViOfc  wl 

' lo  rniirUk,  Piton  ot  Wjla,  w>d  dM 


■.M,rim,  I  ncrind  or  Mr.  DoUn  Oftaoi     17M.  tut  kna  liafca 

■  rftt*T<Mli>Mlnii(Jii*tH],  OTlttaln     ihr  Stmt  HMarj  OC  Vd 


TUtabT     Ihr  Stmt  HMarj  OC  Vnujlk  Sio.  I73>.     S> 
ODCaU-      ViniinaiiiDwSuiw.4lD.lpa.    iDKr.BonriTi 
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been  lomr  kept  back  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. But  in  this  benevolent  purpose  ne 
met  with  no  small  difficulty  from  the  tem- 
per of  Johnson,  which  coul^  not  brook  that  a 
drama  which  he  had  formed  with  much  study, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  keep  more  than  the 
nine  years  of  Horace,  should  be  revised  and 
altered  at  the  pleasure  of  an  actor.  Yet  Gar- 
rick  knew  well,  that  without  some  alterations 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent 
dispute  having  ensued  between  them,  Gar- 
rick  applied  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  to 
interpose.  Johnson  was  at  first  very  obsti- 
nate. **  Sir,  (said  he,)  the  fellow  wants  me 
to  make  Mahomet  run  mad,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and 
kicking  his  heels."*  He  was  however,  at  last, 
with  oifficulty,  prevailed  on  to  comply  with 
Garrick*s  wislies,  so  as  to  allow  of  some 
changes ;  but  still  there  were  not  enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night  of 
tlie  representation  of  Irene,  and  gave  me 
the  following  account :  ^^  Before  the  curtain 
drew  up,  there  were  catcalls  whistling,  which 
alarmed  Johnson*s  Mends.  The  Prologue, 
which  was  written  by  himself  in  a  manly 
strain,  soothed  the  audience,t  and  the  play 
went  off  tolerably,  till  it  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, when  Mrs.'  Pritchard,  the  Heroine  of 
the  piece,  was  to  be  strangled  upon  the 
stage,  and  was  to  speak  two  lines  with  the 
how-string  round  her  neck.  The  audience 
cried  out  *  Murder  !  Murder !*%  She  several 
times  attempted  to  speak ;  but  in  vain.  At 
last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.** 
This  passage  was  afterwards  strucK  out,  and 
she  was  carried  off*  to  be  put  to  death  behind 
the  scenes,  as  the  pbv  now  has  it.  The  Epi- 
logue,  as  Johnson  informed  me,  was  written 
by  Sir  William  Yonge.    I  know  not  how  his 


Yet  Shore  could  tcU— 
And  Valiere  cuis'dr— 

"  Our  friend  (he  adds.  In  a  subsequent  note,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Boswell  on  this  subject)  chose  Vane,  who  was  far 
from  befa^  well-looked,  and  Sedley,  who  was  so  ugly  that 
.Charles  IL  said  his  brother  had  her  by  way  of  penance." 

M.] 

*  Mahomet  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  De- 
metrius by  Mr.  Garrick :  but  probably  at  this  time  the 
parts  were  not  yet  casL 

t  The  expression  used  by  Dr.  Adams  was  "  soothed.'* 
I  daould  rather  think  the  audience  was  au>9d  by  the  ex- 
traordinary spirit  and  dignity  of  the  following  ui 


"  Be  this  at  least  hU  praise,  be  thU  his  pride. 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  tried  : 
Should  pamal  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit ; 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  Judgement  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  vour  eyes  to  pr^umM  your  heads. 
Unmov'd,  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals  rail, 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  asham'  d  to  fidi, 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  slrain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain  : 
In  Reason,  Nature, Truth,  he  dares  to  trust ; 
Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just ! 

X  [This  riiews,  how  ready  modem  audiences  are  to 
«on&mn  in  a  new  play  what  they  have  frequently  en- 
dured very  quietly  In  an  oM  oneb  Rowe  has  made  Mo- 
^lesesin  Tamcrlavs  die  by  the  bow-string.  wiUiout  of- 
fence.    M.]  .        ^ 


play  came  to  be  thus  graced  by  the  pen  of 
a  person  then  so  eminent  in  the  political 
world. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such 
performers  as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Gibber, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of  dress 
and  decoration,  the  tragedy  of  Irene  did  not 
please  the  public^  Mr.  Garrick*s  zeal  car- 
ried it  through  for  nine  nights,  so  that  the 
author  had  his  three  niglits*  profits  ;  ana 
from  a  receipt  signed  by  him,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  it  appears  tnat 
his  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  gave  him 
100/.  for  the  copy,  with  his  usual  reservation 
0  f  the  right  of  one  edition. 

Irene,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  superior  excellence.  Ana- 
lysed into  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store 
of  noble  sentiments,  fine  imag'ery,  and  beau- 
tiful language;  but  it  is  deficient  in  pathos, 
in  that  delicate  power  of  touching  tne  hu- 
man feelings,  which  is  the  principal  end  of 
the  drama. II  Indeed,  Garrick  has  complained 
to  me,  that  Johnson  not  only  had  not  the 
fiiculty  of  producing  the  impressions  of  tra- 
gedy, but  that  he  had  not  the  sensibility  to 
perceive  them.  His  great  friend  Mr.  Wauns- 
iey*s  prediction,  that  he  would  "  turn  out  a 
fine  tragedy-writer,"  was,  therefore,  IL- 
founded.  Johnson  was  wise  enough  to  be 
convinced  that  he  had  not  the  talents  neces- 
sary to  write  successfully  for  the  stage,  and 
never  made  another  attempt  in  that  species 
of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  "  I  Jke  the 
Monument  ;**  meaning,  tnat  he  continued 
firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  as  an  admonition  to  the 
genv^  irritabUe  of  dramatic  writers,  that 
this  ^reat  man,  instead  of  peevishly  com- 
plaining of  the  bad  taste  of  the  town,  submit- 
ted to  its  decision  without  a  murmur.  He 
had  indeed,  upon  all  occasions,  a  great  defe- 
rence for  the  general  opinion.  "  A  man 
(said  he)  who  writes  a  book,  thinks  himself 
wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he 
supposes  that  he  can  instructor  amuse  them. 


t  [I  know  not  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  means  by  the 
cold  reception  of  Irxnb.  [See  note,  p.  164]  I  was  at 
the  first  representation,  and  most  of  the  subsequent.  It 
was  much  applauded  the  first  night,  particularly  the 
speech  on  to-morrow.  It  ran  nine  nights  at  least.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  become  a  stock- play,  but  there  was 
not  the  least  opposition  during  the  representation,  ex- 
cept the  first  night  in  the  last  act,  where  Irene  wn  to 
be  strangled  on  the  stage,  which  J<^n  could  not  l»ear, 
though  a  dramatic  poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds 
The  bow-string  was  not  a  Ch'rlstian  nor  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  death.  But  this  oflbnce  was  removed  aiter 
the  first  night,  and  Irene  went  off"  the  stage  to  be  auan- 
gled.— Many  stories  were  circulated  it  the  time,  of  the 
author's  beuig  observed  at  the  representation  to  bedissa- 
tisfled  with  some  of  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  the  play 
himself :  and,  like  La  Fontaine,  expnwing  his  disappro- 
bation aloud.    B.] 

I  Aaron  Hill  (vol.  it  p.  355.)  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mal- 
let, gives  the  following  account  of  Irene  after  haTiog      . 
seen  it :  *'  I  was  at  the  anomalous  Mr.  Johnson's  beDeflc*      ^ 
and  fbund  the  play  his  proper  representative  t  tmoag     2 
sense,  uograoed  by  swoccoew  or  deconun.'* 


i 
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and  the  public,  to  whom  he  appeals,  must, 
after  all,  be  the  judges  of  his  pretensions.** 

On  occasion  of  this  plaj  being  brought 
upon  the  stage,  Johnson  had  a  fiuicy  that  as 
a  dramatic  author  his  dress  should  'be  more 
nj  than  what  he  ordinarily  wore ;  he  there- 
me  mppeaxed  behind  the  scenes,  and  even 
in  one  of  the  side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waist- 
coat, with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced 
hat.  He  hamorously  observed  to  Mr. 
liUDgton,  '^that  when  m  that  dress  he  could 
not  treat  people  with  the  same  ease  as  when 
in  his  usual  plain  clothes."  Dress  indeed, 
we  must  allow,  has  more  eifect  even  upon 
strong  minds  than  one  should  suppose,  with- 
out  having  had  the  experience  of  it.  His 
necessarj  attendance  while  his  play  was  in  re- 
hearsal, and  during  its  performance,  brought 
him  acquainted  with  many  of  the  performers 
of  both  sexes,  which  produced  a  more  favour. 
able  o|Anion  of  their  profession  than  he  had 
harshly  expressed  in  his  Life  of  Savage. 
With  some  of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaint. 
ance  as  long  as  he  and  they  lived,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  shew  them  acts  qf  kindness. 
He  fiir  a  considemble  time  used/to  frequent 
the  Green-RoML,  and  seemed  to  take  delight 
in  dissinating  his  gloom,  by  mixing  in  the 
sprightly  chit-chat  of  the  motley  circle  then 
to  be  found  there.  Mr.  David  Hu me  related 
to  me  from  Mr.  Garrick,  that  Johnson  at 
last  denied  himself  that  amusement,  from 
considerations  of  ri^d  virtue  ;  saying,  ^^  1*11 
come  no  more  behmd  your  scenes,  David ; 
for  the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms  of 
vour  actresses  excite  my  amorous  propen- 
Kties.*' 

In  17^0,  he  came  forth  in  the  character 
for  which  he  was  eminently  oualified,  a 
majestic  teacher  of  moral  ana  religious 
wisdom.  The  vehicle  which  he  chose  was 
that  of  a  periodical  paper,  which  he  knew 
had  been,  upon  former  occasions,  employed 
with  great  success.  The  Tatler,  Spectator, 
ind  Guardian,  were  the  last  of  the  kind 
IHibltshed  in  England,  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  a  long  trial;  and  such  an  interval 
liad  now  elapsed  since  their  publication,  as 
made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his 
leaders,  this  form  of  instruction  would,  in 
some  d^ree,  have  the  advantage  of  novelty. 
A  Sew  days  before  the  tirst  of  his  Essays 
came  out,  there  started  another  competitor 
for  hjne  in  the  same  form,  under  the  title 
of  »*  The  Tatler  Revived,'*  which  I  believe 
was  "^  bom  but  to  die.**  Johnson  was,  I 
think,  not  venr  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
title,  —  "  The  Kambler  ;**  which  certainly  is 
not  suited  to  a  series  of  grave  and  moral 
discourses;  which  the  Italians  have  lite- 
rally, but  ludicrously,  translated  by  //  Va- 
gabondo  ;  and  which  lias  been  latclv  assumed 
as  the  denomination  of  a  vehicle  of^liccntious 
tales,  "The  Rambler*s  Magazine/*  He 
gave  Sir  Jmhua  Reynolds  the  following 
account  of  its  getting  this  name  :  "  What 


mutt  be  done.  Sir,  will  be  done.  When  I 
was  to  begin  publishing  that  paper,  I  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat  down  at  night 
upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would 
not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The 
Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and 
1  took  it.*'  * 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious  sen- 
timents this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  prayer,  which  he 
composed  and  offered  up  on  the  occasion : 
** Almighty  God,  the  giver  ot  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual, 
and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly : 
grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  under- 
taking thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld 
from  me,' but  that  I  may  promote  thy  glory, 
and  the  salvation  of  myself  and  others : 
grant  this,  O  Ix)rd,  for  the  sake  of  thy  son^ 
Jesus  CiiaiST.    Amen.**f 

The  first  paper  of  the  Rambler  was  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  March,  1749- 
50 ;  and  its  author  was  enabled  to  continue 
it,  without  interruption,  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  till  Saturday,  the  ifth  of  March. j: 
1752,  on  which  day  it  closed.  This  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  a  remark 
of  his,  which  1  have  had  occasion  to  quote 
elsewhere,§  that  "  a  man  may  write  at  any 
time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it  ;^* 
for,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  indo- 
lence, his  depression  of  spirits,  and  his 
labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionary,  h^ 
answered  the  stated  calls  of  the  ^ress  twice 
a  week  from  the  stores  of  his  mmd  during 
all  that  time  ;  having  received  no  assistance, 
exce])t  four  billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mul- 
so,  now  Mrs.  Chapone;  No.  30,  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Talbot ;  No.  07*  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson,  whom  he  desciibesin  an  intro- 
ductory  note  as  "  An  author  who  has  enlar- 
ged the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command 
of  virtue;**  and  Nos.  44  and  100,  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter. 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they 
are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson  him- 
himself,  that  many  of  these  discourses,  which 

•  I  hAve  heard  Dr.  Warton  mention,  that  he  wai  at 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  with  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  and 
several  vf  his  friends,  conslderlns  what  should  he  the 
name  of  the  periodical  paper  which  Moore  had  under- 
taken. Garrick  propoaed  the  Sallad,  which,  by  a  ntrioua 
coincidence,  was  afterwards  applied  to  himself  b>  Gold- 
smith: 

••  Our  Garrick 's  a  saDad,  for  In  hbn  we  se© 
Oil,  vineigar,  sugar,  and  saltness,  agree !" 

At  last,  the  company  having  separated,  without  any 
thing  of  which  they  approved  having  been  offered,  Dod»- 
ley  himself  thought  of  The  WmltU 

\  Pravers  and  MediUtions,  p.  9. 

irThls  is  a  misUke,  into  which  the  author  was  very 
pardonably  led  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  original  folio 
edition  of  the  Rambler,  in  which  the  concluding  paner 
at  that  work  is  dated  on  •*  Saturday,  March  I7."  But 
Saturday  was  in  fact  the  fuurteimth  of  March.  Thl* 
circumstance,  though  it  may  at  first  apjH'ar  of  ^e^y 
little  importance,  is  yet  worth  notke;  for  Mrs.  Johnson 
died  on  the  terenteenth  ot  March.    M.J 
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we  ^ouM  suppose  iiid  been  laboured  with  . 
all  the  alow  attentimi  of  litem?  leisure, 
were  written  in  hute  as  the  moment  pres-  | 
led,  without  even  being  read  over  by  him  i 
before  they  were  printed.  It  can  be  sc- 
coonted  for  only  in  this  way ;  that  by  reading 
■nd  meditation,  and  a  very  close  inspec- 
tion of  life,  he  had  accumulated  a  great 
fiind  of  miscellaneaui  knowledge,  which,  by 
a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever 
teady  at  hu  call,  and  which  he  bad  con- 
■tantly  accustomed  himself  to  clothe  in  the 
most  apt  and  energetic  expresnon.  Sir 
Joshua  Heynolds  once  asked  him  by  what 
means  be  had  attained  hia  eKtraordinary 
accuracy  and  flow  of  UnguBge.  He  told 
Mm,  that  be  had  early  laid  it  down  as  a 
fixed  rule  to  do  his  best  on  every  occasion, 
and  in  every  company  :  to  impart  whatever 
he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  he 
Could  put  it  in  ;  and  that  bj  constant  prac- 
tice, and  never  suffering  any  careless  exm«s- 
Aota  to  escape  him,  or  attemytino  to  deliver 
Ms  thoughts  without  arranging  them  in  the 
clearest  manner,  it  became  habitual  to  him.* 
Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as 
a  periodical  writer  s  for  1  have  m  my  pM- 
session  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  in  which 
he  has  written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Common-Pbice  Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for 
eMiys  on  different  sutjecta.  He  has  marked 
upon  the  first  blank  leaf  of  it,  '■  To  the 
taflth  page,  collections  for  the  RaMBLEa  ;" 
and  in  another  place,  "In  fifty-two  there 
were  seventeen  provided ;  in  a?— 21 ;  in 
190—25."  At  a  subsequent  period  (pro- 
bably after  the  work  was  finished^  he  added, 
**  In  all,  taken  of  provided  materials,  30." 

Sir  John  HBwkin^  who  is  unlucky  upon 
all  occarions,  tells  us,  that  "  this  method  of 
accumulating  intelligent  had  been  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Addison,  and  is  humorously 
described  in  one  of  the  Spectators,  wherein 
he  feigns  to  have  droppM  his  paper  of  r' 
lamia,  consisting  of  a  diverting  medley 
broken  sentences  and  loose  hints,  which 
tells  us  be  ha<l  collected,  and  meant  to  mate 
use  oC  Much  of  the  same  kind  is  Johnson' 
Adveraaria."t  But  the  truth  is,  that  therp 
is  no  resemblance  at  all  between  them.  Ad. 
dison's  note  was  a  fiction,  in  which  uncon. 
nected  fragments  of  his  lucubrations  were 
purposely  jumbled  loj^ther,  <n  as  odd  e 
manner  as  he  could,  ui  order  to  produce 
a  laughably  effect.  Whereas  Johnson's  ab- 
brev^tions  are  all  distinct,  and  applicsbU 
to  each  subject  of  which  the  head  is  men 
tioned. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  spe 


ymlh-i  Enlrg,  ^ 
"  Baiter's  account  of  things  in  which  he 
hid  changed  his  mind  as  be  grew  up.  Vo- 
luminous.—No  wonder.— If  every  man  was 
to  tell,  or  mark,  on  how  many  aubiects  he 
hss  changed,  it  would  make  vols,  but  the 
L&anges  not  always  observed  by  man's  selC 
—From  pleasure  to  bus.  [huiuu]  to  quieti 
Crom  thoughttiilness  to  reflect  to  piety  ] 
IVom  disBipaUon  to  domestic,  by  inipercept. 
gradat  but  the  change  is  certain.    Dial  no* 


projptdi,  1 


:t  of  life 


.  __J,  conwder  what  was  thought  at  lomv 
diat  period. 

"  Hope  prtdom.  in  youth.  Mind  itat  aU- 
/•nglf  indulfftt  tmplmant  Oumghtt.  The 
M'orld  lies  all  enamelled  before  him,  as  ■ 
distant  prospect  sun-)^lt  ;J— inequalitJei 
iinly  found  by  coming  to  it.  Lone  ulobtalt 
yy—clHktnn  ejceHmi— Fame  to  be  constant 
—caresses  of  the  ffreat— applauses  of  the 
learned— smiles  of  Beauty. 

"  Ftar  of  duffTOix^Baikfultiea^Tiaaa 
things  of  less  importance.  Miscarriage* 
(brgot  like  eicellcncies ; — if  remembered, 
,)f  no  import.  Danger  of  sinkinn  into  neg- 
ligence  or  reputation  i— lest  the  tear  of  dia- 
iTace  destroy  activity. 

"  Cmfideaee  in  Uvaeif.  Loi 
liefore  him.— No  thought  of  si 
iarrassment  of  affairs.— Distraction  of  Ik- 
iflily.  Public  calamities.- No  sense  of  tlie 
prevalence  of  bad  balats,  NqfUgent  of 
time— ready  to  undertake— careless  tfl  pur- 
sue—all  changed  by  time. 

"ConjMm'  of  o(ft#r»— unsuspecting  u 
unexperienced— ima^pning  himself  secure 
against  neglect,  never  inuuines  they  will 
venture  lo  treat  him  ill.  Ready  to  trust  t 
expecting  to  be  trusted.  Convinced  by 
time  of  the  selfishness,  the  meanneaa,  the 
I'owardice,  the  treachery  of  men. 

"Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honoura 
easy  to  be  had. 

"Diiferent  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Of  the  gay  in  youth.— dang, 
hurt,  &e.  despised. 

"Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  AmbiL — 
stocks- bargains.— Of  the  wise  and  sober  in 
I  old  age — seriousness — formslity— maiims, 
,  but  general— only  of  the  rich,  otherwise  age 
is  happy- but  at  last  every  thing  referred 
I  to  rictBS— no  having  &me,  honour,  influ- 
I  ence,  without  sulyection  to  caprice. 

I  ■■  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life 
I  with  the  same  views  with  which  they  leave 
I  it,  or  left  as  they  enter  it.-No  hope— no 
underUking— no  regard  to  benevoleoce— no 
I  fear  of  disgrace,  &<■ 

"Youth  to  be  taught  the  jdety  of  age— 
■    the  honour  of  youth." 
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ThU,  it  wUl  be  obaerred,  ii  tbe  iketch  of 
No.  IIW  of  the  BunUer.  I  ahiU  gntify 
nj  nilim  ■illi  motber  «p«cimen : 

"  SBldam  in  wa  m  mitch  for  rio^  per- 
Km — DW  in  peace;  therefbre  kinn  make 
thamelTca  tbaolute.  ConMenciesTn  leam. 


inf— ereiT  great  work  the  work  of 
Bmf.  Scnolan'  friendi^p  like  ladies,  ocn. 
bebunua,  Ac  Mart-*  Tbe  apple  of  discord 
—Ibe  laorel  of  discord— tbe  poverty  of  criti- 
OKD.  Swifl'i  opinion  of  the  power  of  rix 
fepiusei  united.  That  union  «carce  poarible. 
Hit  remartt  just:— man  a  social,  not  stead; 
atture.  Draim  to  man  br  words,  repelled  t^ 
nuiona.  Orb  dnwn  bj  attraction,  rep. 
[Hpcflwl]  b;  centriAigaL 

-*  Commoa  danger  unitea  bj  crushing 
other  paaaona— but  tbej  return.  EquaUty 
hindera  eomplianee.  Superiority  producei 
inaolenee  Hid  nirj-  Too  much  regard  in 
(acb  to  private  interest ; — too  little. 

**  Tbe  miachieft  of  private  and  exclutire 
societiea.— The  fltneas  of  social  attraction 
diffused  tbrouf[h  the  whole.  The  miscbieft 
of  too  partial  love  of  our  country.  Contrac- 
tion  of  mont  duties. — Oi  ^lAni  an  ^iJUi. 

"  ETtrj  man  roorea  upon  his  own  centre. 


did  tberefbre  repels  others  from  tn 

igh  he  m 
general  laws. 


contact,  thou^  he  maj  complj  with  st 


■^  Of  coofedencj  with  superiors  ererr  oni 
kDovR  tbe  inconvenience.  M'ith  equals,  n{ 
uitborit; ;— every  man  bis  own  opioion- 


e  theembryoof  No.4Softhe 

Adventurer ;  and  it  is  a  confirmatian  of  what 
I  thall  preaentlv  bare  occasioD  to  mention, 
l^  the  papenm  that  collection  matted  T. 
voe  written  by  Jtdmson. 

Thii  acanty  prepnation  of  materials  will 
Bot,  bowerer,  much  diminish  our  wonder  at 
the  eatraufdimrv  fertility  of  his  mind ;  for 
tbe  proportion  lAich  they  bear  to  the  num- 
ber of  eanys  which  be  wrote,  is  very  small ; 
and  it  ia  remaAable,  that  those  for  which 
be  bad  made  no  preparation  are  as  rich  and 
as  higfaly  flnished  as  those  for  which  the 
hints  were  lying  by  him.  It  ia  also  to  be 
observed,  that  £e  papers  fitnaed  from  his 
hints  are  worked  up  with  such  strength  and 
elegance,  that  ve  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
blnca,  which  become  like  "  drops  in  the 
bucket."  Indeed,  in  several  instance*,  he 
has  made  a  very  slender  use  of  them,  so  that 
many  of  them  remain  s^  unapplied-i* 


At  tlie  Rambler  was  entirely  the  wort  of 
le  man,  there  was,  of  course,  such  a  unifbr- 
mity  in  its  terture,  as  very  much  to  exclude 
the  charm  of  variety ;  and  the  Knve  and 
often  Bolemn  cart  or  thinking,  wbich  dit- 
tinguubed  it  from  other  periodical  papert, 
nuoe  it,  for  some  time,  not  generally  Uked. 


press,  gain  upim  the  world  at  large,  that 
even  in  the  domnj;;  number  the  author  sayt, 
"  I  have  never  been  much  a  &vourite  of 


there  were  who  tell  and  acknowledged  its 
uncommon  excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  the  editor 
of  tbe  Gentleman's  Ma^^ine  mentiona,  in 
October,  his  having  received  several  letters 
to  the  same  purpose  from  the  learned. 
"  Tbe  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany."  in  wtiich  Mr.  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton and  Mr.  Colman  were  the  principal 
writers,  describes  it  ai "  a  work  that  exceed* 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  publidied  in  this 


nwiUiiB.  KHof  thstnllMl  ilu  hm  i^  wKlch  llTttl  la 
Nortoa  Fatenu,  but  of*  bsOsd  nItlgiUmUw  tOtlm. 

pfndltlBcifnloin.   Tbgttu>i,(n  whIdithlaliaaikiiM 
writer  hu  (URbed  hl>  wit.  b  H  foUon : 
"  Thn  otdTom  BoMork  Iwftn  Id  Ihemitk, 

M<  FrmT'd  Ukc  ■  LtirMlu.  lut  ronghl  Ilk*  sTiirii, 

And  111  ■on  nITsIl  In  a  )at 

WtUcb  nobody  cm  itey,"  ^c    H.I 
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kingdom,  some  of  the  Spectators  excepted, 
—if  indeed  they  may  be  excepted."  And 
afterwards,  **  May  the  public  favours  crown 
his  merits,  and  may  not  the  English,  under 
the  auspicious  reiffn  of  George  the  Second, 
n^lect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first 
century,  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est &vourites  of  Augustus."  This  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well 
known,  that  the  second  George  never  was 
an  Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

Johnson  told  me,  with  on  amiable  fond- 
ness, a  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative 
to  this  work.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose 
judgement  and  taste  he  had  great  confidence, 
said  to  him,  after  a  few  numbers  of  the 
Barabler  had  come  out,  *'  I  thought  very 
well  of  you  before ;  but  I  did  not  imagine 
you  could  have  written  any  thing  equal  to 
this."  Distant  praise,  firom  whatever  quar- 
ter, is  not  so  ddightful  as  that  of  a  wife 
whom  a  man  loves  and  esteems.  Her  ap- 
probation may  be  said  to  ^^come  home  to 
nis  bo9om  ;*'  and  being  so  near,  its  effect  is 
most  sensible  and  permanent. 

Mr.  James  Elpbinston,  who  has  since 
published  various  works,  and  who  was  ever 
esteemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Scotland  while  the  Rambler 
was  coming  out  in  single  papers  at  London. 
With  a  laudable  zeal  at  once  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  countrymen,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  his  friend,  he  suggested  and  took 
the  charge  of  an  edition  ofthose  Essays  at 
Edinburgh,  which  followed  progressively 
the  I«ondon  publication.* 

The  following  letter  written  at  thi^  time, 
though  not  dated,  will  shew  how  much 
pleased  Johnson  was  with  this  publication, 
and  what  kindness  and  regard  he  had  for 
Mr.  Elphinston. 

^^  TO    MR.    JAMES   ELPHIKSTON. 


"  DcAR  Sir, 


[No  date.} 


''  I  CAKXOT  but  confess  the  failures  of  my 
correspondence,  but  hope  the  same  regari^ 
which  you  express  for  me  on  every  other 
occasion,  will  incline  you  to  forgive  me.  I 
am  often,  ver^  often  ill;  and  when  I  am 
well,  am  obhged  to  work:  and,  indeed, 
have  never  much  used  myself  to  punctual- 
it^.  You  are,  howevjr,  not  to  make  un- 
kind inferences,  when  I  forbear  to  reply  to 
your  kindness ;  for  be  assured,  I  never  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  you  without  great  plea- 
sure, and  a  very  warm  sense  of  your  gene- 
rosity and  friendship,  which  I  heartily 
blame  myself  for  not  cultivating  with  more 


*  It  WM  executed  in  the  printh>g-offioe  of  Sandi, 
Murray,  and  CodusUi  with  uncommon  elec ance,  upou 
writing  paper,  of  a  duodecimo  sise,  and  with  the  great- 
est correctnett;  and  Mr.  Elphimton  eiulihed  it  with 
translation*  of  the  mottot.  When  completed,  it  made 
eight  handsome  volumes.  It  is.  unquestionably,  the 
ropcc  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  of  this  work ;  and 
then  bang  but  a  small  impression,  it  la  now  become 
scarce,  and  sells  at  a  very  hvb  prices 


care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  go 
wrong,  in  opposition  to  conviction ;  for  I 
think  scarce  any  temporal  good  equally  to 
be  desired  with  the  regard  and  fiimilianty 
of  worthy  men.  I  hope  we  shall  be  some 
time  nearer  to  each  otner,  and  have  a  more 
ready  way  of  pouring  out  our  hearts. 

^^  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and 
shall  bcj^  the  favour  of  six  more  volumes  to 
add  to  my  former  six,  when  you  can,  with 
any  convenience,  send  them  me.  Please  to 
present  a  set,  in  my  name,  to  Mr.  Ruddi- 
man,t  of  whom  I  hear,  that  his  learning  is 
not  his  highest  excellence.  I  have  tran- 
scribed the  mottos,  and  *  returned  them,  I 
hope  not  too  late,  of  which  I  think  many  very 
hapj)ily  performed.  Mr.  Cave  has  put  the 
last  in  the  magazine,^  in  which  I  tnink  he 
did  welL  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to 
write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters,  which 
I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you  ;  but  you  must 
be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have,  however,  this 
of  gratitude,  that  I  think  oJT  you  with  re- 
gard, when  I  do  not,  perhaps,  give  the  proofs 
which  I  oudit,  of  being.  Sir, 

"Your  most  obliged  and 

"  Most  hunible  servant, 
"  Sam.  Jounsok.** 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentle- 
man another  letter  upon  a  moiimful  occa- 
sion. 


ti 


TO    MR.   JAMES   ELPniXSTOK. 


"DsAR  Sir,  September  25,  1750. 

**  You  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of 
evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother ;  and  I 
hope  yon  will  not  think  me  incapable  of  par- 
taking of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  whom,  therefore,  I 
must  soon  lose,  unless  it  please  God  that  she 
should  rather  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the 
letters  in  which  you  relate  your  mother's 
death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  tnink  I  do  my- 
self  honour,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  read 
them  with  tears;  but  tears  are  neither  to 
you  nor  to  me  of  any  farther  use,  when  once 
the^  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The 
business  of  life  summons  us  away  from  use- 
less grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit  which 
one  friend  can  corner  upon  another,  is  to 
guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate,  his  virtues. 
This  your  mother  will  still  perform,  if  you 
diligently  preserve  the  memory  of  her  life 

f  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  learned  Gnimn;arian 
of  SaitJand.  well  known  for  his  various  excellent  works, 
and  for  his  accurate  editiotis  of  several  autlinrs.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  a  most  worthy  private  character.  Hia 
seal  for  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  did  not  lender  him 
less  estimable  m  Dr.  Johnson's  eye. 

t-  [If  the  Magazine  here  referred  to  be  that  for  Octo- 
ber, lyas,  (see  Gext.  Mao.  vol.  22,  p.  46a,)  then  thb 
letter  belongs  to  a  later  period.  If  it  relates  to  the  Ma- 
«udne  for  Sept  I75(),  (see  Gs.vt.  Mao.  vol.  SO,  p.  4(€,) 
then  it  mav  be  ascribed  to  the  month  of  October  in  that 
Tear,  and  should  have  foQowed  the  subsequent  letter. 
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ind  of  her  death :  a  life,  ao  far  as  I  can 
kam,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent ;  and  a 
death  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy.  1  can- 
not forbear  to  mention,  that  neither  reason 
Dor  revelation  denies  you  to  hope,  that  you 
Diaj  increase  her  happiness  by  obeying  her 
precepts ;  and  that  she  may,  in  her  present 
state,  lode  with  pleasure  upon  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or  example 
have  contributed.  Whether  this  be  more 
than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of 
separate  spirits,  is,  indeed,  o^  no  great  im- 
portance  to  us,  when  we  consider  ourselves 
as  acting  under  the  eve  of  God  :  yet,  sure- 
ly, there  b  something  pleasing  in  the  belief, 
tnai  our  separation  firom  those  whom  we 
love  is  merely  corporeal ;  and  it  may  be  a 
^reat  incitement  to  virtuous  friendship,  if 
It  can  be  made  probable,  that  that  union 
that  has  received  the  divine  approbation 
ahall  continue  to  eternity. 

**  There  is  one  tfxpedient  by  which  you 
mav.  in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence. 
If  you  write  doMm  minutely  what  you  re- 
monber  of  her  from  your  earliest  years, 
you  will  read  it  with  ^reat  pleasure,  and  re- 
ceive from  it  many  hmts  or  soothing  recol- 
lection, when  time  shall  remove  her  yet  far- 
ther from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  ma- 
tured to  veneration.  To  this,  however  pain- 
fill  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you, 
as  to  a  source  of  comfort  and  satis&ction  in 
the  time  to  come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  sa- 
tis&ction  is  sincerely  wished  you  by.  Dear 
&r,  jour  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
^  And  most  humble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  JcHsrsoH." 

The  Rambler  has  increased  in  &me  as  in 
af;e.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was 
concluded,  it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
▼olumesi,*  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten 
numerous  editions  of  it  in  I»ndon,  beside 
those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  entertained 
a  pn^bund  veneration  for  the  astonishing 
fcreeand  vivacity  of  mind,  which  the  Ram- 
Uer  exhibits.  That  Johnson  had  penetra- 
tion enough  to  see,  and  seeiijg  would  not 
disguise,  tne  general  misery  ofman  in  this 
state  of  being,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
niperfidal  notion  of  his  being  too  stem  a 
philosopher.  But  men  of  reflection  will  be 
sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true  represen- 

*  [Thii  it  not  aahe  aocunUe.  In  the  Gr.vt.  Mao 
fat  Hot.  17S1 ,  whue  the  work  wn  yet  proceeding,  is  an 
advcrtkcDMnt,  umoandnir  th»t  fiw  Tolumcs  of  the 
Ibnbler  would  ipccdUT  be  mifalkhed:  and  U  b  bdiev- 
•d  they  were  puUbhed  In  the  next  month.  The  flfth 
aod  tfacth  Tolumc*,  whh  tablet  of  contents  and  transla- 
tkna  of  the  mottos,  were  published  in  July  1732.  by 
Pkyae  (the  original  putdUher),  three  months  after  the 
doae  of  the  work. 

When  the  Rambler  was  ooflccted  Into  vohimes,  John- 
MD  reriiedand  oorracted  It  throughout.  The  original 
«ctwo  editkio  not  harlng  fallen  Into  Mr.  Boawdl's 
tiMidt,  he  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance*  which 
kaa  lately  beea  polnced  out  \n  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers 
iB  a  new  cditkn  of  tbew  ami  various  other  perkxllcal 
SMnrBtimdv  Mm  title  of  the  British  EMayfets.    M.] 


tation  of  human  existence,  and  that  he  has^ 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  generous  benevo- 
lence displayed  every  consolation  which  our 
state  affords  us ;  not  only  those  arising  from 
the  hopes  uf  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be 
attained  in  the  immediate  progress  through 
life.  He  has  not  depresseu  the  soul  to  des- 
p<mdency  and  indifference.  He  has  every 
where  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exer- 
tion. Nay,  he  has  shewn,  in  a  very  odious 
light,  a  man  whose  practice  is  to  go  about 
darkening  the  views  of  others,  by  perpetual 
coniplainis  of  evil,  and  awakening  those 
considerations  of  danger  and  distress,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  lulled  into  a  ouiet 
oblivion.  This  he  has  done  very  strongly  in 
his  character  of  Susi)irius,t  from  which 
Goldsmith  took  that  of  Croaker,  in  his  come- 
dy of  "  The  Ciood-natured  Man,'*  as  John- 
son told  me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per- 
spicuity which  are  there  united  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain"  look  for  any  where 
else,  would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  my 
book,  and  would,  I  tnist,  be  superfluous,  con- 
sidering how  universally  those  volumes  are 
now  disseminated.  Kven'the  most  condensed 
and  brilliant  sentences  which  they  contain, 
and  which  have  very  properly  been  selected 
under  the  name  of*^"  Beauties,"^  are  of 
considerable  bulk.  But  I  may  shortly  ob- 
serve, that  the  Rambler  furnishes  such  an 
assemblage  of  discourses  on  practical  religi- 
on and  moral  duty,  of  critical  investigations, 
and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  that  no 
mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient  that  has, 
by  constant  study  and  meditation,  assimilat- 
e(l  to  iUelf  all  that  may  be  found  there.  No. 
7,  wijtten  in  Passion-week,  on  abstraction 
and  self-examination,  and  No.  110,  on  peni- 
tence and  the  placability  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, cannot  be  too  often  read.  No.  54,  on 
the  effect  which  the  dc^ath  of  a  friend  should 
have  upon  us,  thoi^h  rather  too  dispiriting, 
may  be  occasionally  very  medicinal  to  the 
mind.  Every  one  must  suppose  the  writer 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a  real 
scene ;  but  he  told  me  that  was  not  the  case ; 
which  shews  how  well  his  fimcy  could  con- 
duct him  to  the  ^^  house  of  mourning.'*  Some 
of  these  more  solemn  papers,  I  doubt  not, 
particularly  attracte<l  the  notice  of  Doc- 
tor Young,  the  author  of  "  The  Night 
Thoughts,'*  of  whom  my  estimation  is  such, 
as  to  reckon  his  applause  an  honour  even  to 
Johnson.    I  have  seen  volumes  of  Doctor 


f  Na  ftS. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  gratified  by  suing  this  iriectioiit 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  bookseUar,  In  Fleet-street, 
the  follow  big  vtou : 

**Mr.  Johnson  sends  oomplfanents  to  Mr.  Keanltjr, 
andbegsthelkvourof  seefaigumassoonashecan.  MTr. 
Kearsley  is  desired  to  bring  whh  hfan  the  last  edition  oC 
what  he  has  honoured  with  the  nam*  of  BaAvnas.*' 
••  May  90. 17».- 
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Young*s  copj  of  the  Rambler,  in  which  he 
has  marked  the  passages  which^  he  thought 
particularly  excellent,  bj  folding  down  a 
comer  of  the  page;  and  such  as  he  rated  in 
a  super-eminent  degree,  are  marked  by  dou- 
ble £)lds.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  vo- 
lumes are  bst.  JohiuoiP  was  pleased  when 
told  of  the  minute  attention  with  which 
Young  had  signified  his  approbation  of  hi^ 
Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and  steel 
for  the  mind^  if  I  may  use  the  expression ; 
more  that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every 
manly  and  noble  sentiment.  No.  32,  on  pa- 
tience, even  under  extreme  misery,  is  won- 
derfully lofty,  and  as  much  above  the  rant 
of  stoicism,  as  the  Sun  of  Revelation  is 
brighter  than  the  twilight  of  Pagan  philoso- 
phy. I  never  read  the  following  sentence 
without  feeling  my  frame  thrill :  ^^  I  think 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  whe- 
ther the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  pro- 
portioned, that  the  one  can  bear  all  which 
can  be  inflicted  on  the  other ;  whether  vir- 
tue cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life, 
and  whether  a  soul  well  principled  will  not 
be  sooner  separated  than  subdued.'* 

Though  mstruction  be  the  predominant 
purpose  of  the  Rambler,  yet  it  is  enlivened 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  amusement. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  no- 
tion which  some  persons  have  entertained, 
that  Johnson  was  then  a  retired  author,  ig- 
norant of  the  world;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  he  wrote  only  from  his  imagination, 
when  he  described  characters  and  manners. 
He  said  to  me,  that  before  he  wrote  that 
work,  he  had  been  ^^  running  about  the 
world,**  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than  almost 
any  body;  ana  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  Foveral  of  the 
characters  in  the  Rambler  were  drawn  so 
naturally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in 
numbers,  a  club,  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Es- 
sex, imagined  themselves  to  be  severally  ex- 
hibited in  it,  and  were  much  incensed  against 
a  person  who,  they  suspected,  had  thus  made 
them  objects  of  pubhc  notice  ;  nor  were 
they  quieted  till  authentic  assurance  was 

given  them,  that  the  Rambler  was  written 
y  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  any  one 
of  them.  Some  of  the  characters  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  actually  drawn  from  the 
life,  particularly  that  of  Prospero  from  Gar- 
rick,*  who  never  entirely  forgave  its  point- 
ed satire.  For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy, 


•  [ThaC  of  Grlidui  In  Na  24,  from  Profeaaor  Col- 
ton,  (see  p.  23,  of  this  voL)  and  that  of  Eupruks  in  the 
MOM  paper,  whldi,  with  many  othen,  waa  doubtleai 
drawn ftom  thelifc.  Edphdss.  I  once  thought,  might 
havebeco  intended  to  represent  either  Lord  Cherter- 
flild  or  Soame  Jenynt  t  but  Mr.  Bindley,  with  more 
probability,  thinks,  that  Gcone  Bubb  Dodingtoo,  who 
was  nmanutble  for  Hm  honwitnws  of  his  person,  and 
the  Unary  of  his4BHi»  VRMlka  penoo  meant  under  that 


cy,  and  acurate  description  of  real  life,  I  ap- 
peal  to  No.  19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one 
profession  to  another,  with  most  plaunble 
reasons  for  every  change:  No.  34,  female 
&stidiousness  ana  timorous  refinement :  No. 
82,  a  Virtuoso  who  has  collected  curiosities: 
No.  88,  petty  modes  of  entertaining  a  com- 
pany, and  conciliating  kindness :  rio.  182, 
fortune-hunting:  No.  194—195,  a  tutor*s 
account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupU :  No.  197 
->  198,  l^cy-hunting :  He  nas  given  a  spe- 
cimen of^his  nice  oroervation  of*  the  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  foUowing 
passage  in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  that 
frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality :  ^^  He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  Uie  crowds  that 
fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see 
many  passengers,  whose  air  and  motions  it 
will  be  difficult  to  behold  without  contempt 
and  laughter ;  but  if  he  examine  what  are 
the  appearances  that  thus  powerfully  excite 
his  risibility,  he  will  find  among  them  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involun* 
tary  or  painful  defect.  The  disposition  to 
derision  and  insult  is  awakened  by  the  soft- 
ness of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence,  the 
liveliness  or  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran- 
deur; by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk, 
the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien ;  by 
gestures  intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by 
looks  elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of  im- 
portance.** 

Every  page  of  the  Rambler  shews  a  mim} 
teeming  wiUi  classical  allusion  and  poetical 
imagery :  illustrations  from  other  writen 
are,  upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingle 
so  easily  in  his  perio^  that  the  whole  ap- 
pears of  one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured 
by  some  shallow  critics  as  involved  and 
turgid,  and  abounding  with  antiquated  anil 
hard  words.  So  ill-founded  b  the  first  part 
of  this  objection,  that  I  will  challenge  all 
who  may  honour  this  book  with  a  perusal,  tp 
point  out  any  English  writer  whose  lan- 
guage conveys  his  meaning  with  equal  fince 
and  perspicuity.  It  must,  indeed,  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  ex- 
panded, and  often  has  somewhat  of  the  in- 
version of  Latin ;  and  that  he  delighted  to 
express  &miliar  thoughts  in  phi^sophical 
language;  bemg  in  this  the  reverse  of  So- 
crates, who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philosophy  to 
the  simplicity  of  common  life.  But  let  us 
attend  to  wHat  he  himself  says  in  his  con- 
cluding paper :  ^^  When  common  words  were 
less  pleasine  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in 
their  signification,  I  have  familiarized  the 
terms  oi  philosophy,  by  applying  them  to 
popular  idea8.**t  And,  as  to  the  second  pari 
of  this  objection,  upon  a  late  careful  revi- 
sion of  the  work,  I  can  with  confidence  iav, 
that  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  those  woru, 

f  Yet  his  style  did  not  escape  the  harmless  shafts  of 
pleasant  humour;  for  the  ingenious  Bonnel  ThomtoM 
pubUsbed  a  motk  Ramblar  hi  the  Drury-lane  Journal. 
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h  it  hM  beea  iuijuitl»  ctuTxcter- 
•ctuallj  to  be  foiinil  In  it ;  1  Km 
Ihe  proportion  of  oae  to  icbpsper. 
•  chir^  has  been  echucd  from  one 
to  another,  who  have  confounded 
»  Eaayt  with  Johnaon  e  Dictionary ; 
ue  be  thoueht  it  right  iii  ■  Leiic'on 
IgiUffc  to  collect  many  words  which 
n  into  diiuBe,  but  were  aupported 
autfaoritiea,  it  has  been  imagined 
of  theae  have  been  interwuven 
ova  composition*.  That  some  of 
n  Men  adopted  by  him  unnecesan- 
t,  perhaps,  be  allowed ;  but,  in  ge. 
^  are  evidentl;r  an  advantage,  for 
tiem  lua  (tatelv  ideas  would  be  con- 
I  tmnped.  "  He  that  thinks  with 
cnt  tfian  another,  will  want  words 


•He  I 


r,  that 


mcamiv- „ 

brmed  Eis  style  upon  that 

Temple,  and  upon    Chambers's 

ferUs  Dictioiuuy.  +  He  certainly 
itkai;  or,  if  he  imagined  at  first 
m  imitating  Temple,  he  wax  very 
Al ;  f  for  nothing  can  be  mure  un. 

tbe  simpUciCy  ofTemple,  and  the 
at  Johnson.  Their  styles  difier 
loth  and  brocade.  Temple,  indeed. 
Daily  ermneous  in  supposing  that 
If  had  formed  bis  stvle  upon  San- 
vof  the  State  of  Bleligian  in  the 
parts  of  the  World. 
rlc  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly, 
ned  upon  that  of  the  great  wri- 
he  last  century,  Hooker,  Bacon, 
1,  Hakewell,  and  others;  tliuae 
i,"  aa  they  were  well  characterised 
aT  Febeoitaoe,  whose  authority, 
'  name  him,  would  stamp  a  rever 

r,with  the  utmost  propriety,  appli 
med  Btrle  that  passage  of  Horace 
rbicfa  he  hai  taken  as  the  motti 


Pundft  optt,  Lallumqua 
To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one 
of  such  vast  and  various  knowledge  as  John- 
son, might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  in- 
dulgence of  that  licenca  whicfa  Horace 
ckinu  in  another  place 


anpcniucllalllt 


L      "    "    In  an  lu  paro  I 

Ogaa  Iba  nitlailn  bvnnoBaU  which 


FiDgRcdaetiitbiiao  nuidliM  CmIi^ 

EI  aovi  flcuquv  Duper  habflbunl  verba  Bd«ni,  ij 
Grvm  fOntt  adtal,  pure  dctort^  Quid  aatiiD 
ChUIo  PUuioquc  dibit  Hoiuniu,  •dnnHum 
VIrgUlDViTlaqiKf    Ego  nil.  acqujrm^ 

Yet  Johnun  assured  me,  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than  four  or 
five  words  to  the  English  language,  of  his 
own  information  ;  and  he  was  verj  much 
offended  at  the  general  licence  by  no  metuu 
Lodestly  taken  "  in  his  time,  not  onlv  to 
1  new  words,  but  to  use  many  words  in 
senses  quite  different  &am  their  established 
meaning,  and  those  frequently  very  Ikntaa- 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whoae  life  Johnson 
wrote,  was  remarkably  &>nd  of  Anglo-L.aCJn 
diction ;  and  to  his  example  we  are  to 
ascribe  Johnson'i  sometimes  indulging  him- 
self in  thiskindof  phraseology.  ^Johnaon'i 
ireheDSJon  of  mind  was  the  mould  for 
Had  his  conceptions  been 
cpreasion  wuuld  have  been 

fntencBB   have  a    dignified 

march  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  example 
has  given  a  general  elevation  to  the  language 
of  hu  countrv,  formany  of  our  best  writers 
have  approached  very  near  to  him  (  and, 
from  the  influence  which  he  has  had  upon 
our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing  ia  writ- 
ten now  that  is  not  better  eipre^ed  than 
WHS  usual  before  he  appeared  t«  lead  the 
national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
must  strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been 
so  happily  enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in 
his  "  Moral  and  Literary  Character  uf"^  Dr. 
Johnson,"  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  withhold  it,  notwithstanding  his,  perbapa, 
too  great  partiality  for  one  of  his  fnends: 


uage. 


I  Ham.  Epiit.  Lib.  II.  Epiu.  s.  y.  I  in. 
^TbeotaHn-idnnof  hiihAvbig  ImlUIed  Sir  Thfwnas 
rown  hu  Iwrn  midr  by  WMaj  peoplei  uul  Ulcly  It 
ubm  liuliuilan.  aid  fUuilntcd  bys  vulety  of  quo- 

-lElan  fmn  firovD.  In  ODfl  of  thr  poiniku  T.my9  writ. 

(dual,  whan  I  ham  irt  dom  tn  mj  Uu  nf  UlOM  Ae 
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Our  boasted  Oolmuith  fdt  the  aoverdgn  nray ; 
From  hfan  derlv'd  ttie  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  FamcTs  proud  clifThe  bade  our  Raflkdle  rise: 
Hence  Rb ynolds' i>en  with  Rbvxolds'  pencil  vies. 
With  J(^nson's  flame  melodious  Burnev  glows. 
While  the  frrand  strain  In  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  you,  Malonb.  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear, 
Ry  studyliiff  him,  acquir'd  that  cuuslc  taste. 
Which  hlgn  in  Shakspeare^s  fane  thy  sutue  plac'd. 
Near  Johnson  Stbtbns  stands,  on  scenic  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkbswortr  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplished  Jones  sublimes. 
And  scip-iice  Ucnds  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes : 
Harmonious  Jones!  who  in  his  snlendiu  strains 
Sinai  Camdoo's  sports,  on  Agra's  nowery  plains, 
la  Hindu  fictions  while  we  londly  trace 
I><)vc  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boa  well  be  forgot, 
Sr.-trce  by  North  Britons  now  estaem'd  a  Scot  1  * 
\N  ho,  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 
Tiiii)ib'd  from  him  the  sacrinl  love  of  truth; 
I'!)''  kei*n  research,  tlie  ex<Tci!«  of  mind, 
\  ul  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind^' 
'\''>r  was  his  energy  confln'd  alone 
To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne : 
Itjt  influence  wide  impro^'d  our  lettered  i«/e, 
An'i  lurid  viffvitr  mark'd  the  funeral  stj/le  : 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  th^ir  oosy  bed. 
First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  m^estic  spread  ; 
Till,  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land." 

Johnaon*s  language,  however,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate 
ffentleiiess  of  female  writing.  His  ladies, 
therefore,  seem  ctrangely  fonnal,  even  to  ri- 
dicule ;  and  are  well  denominated  by  the 
namex  which  he  has  given  them,  as  Misella, 
Zozima,  Properantia,  Rhodoclia. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  com- 
pare  the  st  jle  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and 
to  depreciate,  I  think,  very  unjustly,  the 
style  of  Addison  as  nerveless  and  feeble,  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  strength  and  energy  of 
that  of  Johnson.  Their  prose  may  be  ba- 
lanced like  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 
Both  are  excellent,  though  in  different  ways. 
Addison  writes  with  the  ease  of  a  gentleman. 
His  readers  fancy  that  a  wise  and  accom- 
plished  companion  is  talking  to  them  ;  so 
that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  and  taste 
into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible  influ- 
ence. Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He 
dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  acade- 
mical chair.  They  attend  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  his  precepts  arc  impressed 
upon  them  by  his  commanding  eloquence. 
Addison^s  style,  like  a  light  wine,  pleases 
every  body  from  the  first.'  Johnson*s,  like  a 
liquor  of  more  body,  seems  too  strong  at 
first,  but,  by  degrees,  is  highly  relished  ;  and 
such  is  the  melody  of  his  periods,  so  much 

*  The  following  observation  in  Mr.  DoswdTs  Jnumal 
o/a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  may  sufBciently  account  fbr 
that  gentleman's  being  **  now  scarcely eatcemed a  Scot** 
by  many  of  his  countmnen  :  **  If  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  was 
liarticuurly  prejudiced  against  the  Soots,  it  was  because 
they  were  more  In  his  way :  because  he  thought  their 
•uocon  In  England  rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion 
of  their  real  merit :  and  because  he  could  not  out  see 
In  them  that  nationality  which,  I  believe,  no  liberal- 
minded  Scotchman  wOl  deny.**  Mr.  Bosweil,  indeed,  is 
■o  tne  ftom  natkmal  prejudices,  that  he  might  with 
•qualpropriety  have  been  described  as— 

"Scuce  by  South  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot." 

COURTINAV. 


do  they  captivate  the  ear,  and  seize  upon 
the  attention,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
writer,  however  inconsiderable,  who  does 
not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at  the  same  spe- 
cies of  excellence,  llut  let  us  not  ungrate- 
fully imdervalue  tliat  beautiful  style,  which 
has  pleasingly  con  v.  yed  to  us  much  icstruc- 
tiou  and  entertainment.  Though  compA- 
ratively  weak,  opposed  to  Johnson^s  Her- 
culean'vigour,  let  us  not  call  it  positivelj 
feeble.  Let  us  remember  the  character  of 
his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson  himself: 
"  What  he  attempted,  he  performed  :  he  if 
never  feeble^  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  ener- 
getic ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stag- 
nates. His  sentences  have  neither  studied 
ara])litude,  nor  aifected  brevity  i  his  periods, 
though  not  diligently  roimded,  are  voluble 
and  easy,  -f*  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an 
English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and 
elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  bis 
days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addi- 
8on.''+ 

Though  the  Rambler  was  not  concluded 
till  the  year  1752, 1  shall,  under  this  year, 
say  ail  that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  translations  of  the  mottos  hy 
himself,  are  admirably  done.  He  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received  ^'  elegant  transla- 
tions "  of  many  of  them  from  Mr.  James 
Elphinston;  and  some  are  very  happily- 
translated  by  a  iVf  r.  F,  LeirU^  of  whom 
I  never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson 
thus  (lescnbed  him  to  Mr.  Malone  :— 
'•''  Sir,  he  lived  in  London,  and  himg  loose 
upon  society.'*§  The  concluding  paper  of 
his  Rambler  is  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic 


t  [When  Johnson  shewed  me  a  proof  sheet  of  the 
character  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly  extob  hli 
style,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  it  had  not  bem 
his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles  could  difler  more  fVtxn 
each  other.—"  Sir,  Addison  had  his  style,  and  I  iMve 
mine."— When  I  ventured  to  ask  him,  whether  the  dif- 
ference did  not  consist  in  this,  that  Addiaon's  style  was 
full  of  idioms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverw;  and 
his  own  more  strictly  grammatical,  and  riree  from  aucfa 
phraseology  and  modes  of  speech  as  can  never  be  UtevmDj 
translated  or  understood  by  foreigners;  he  allowed  the 
di^scrimination  to  be  just. — Let  any  one  who  doubta  it 
try  to  translate  one  of  Addison's  Spectators  into  Latin, 
French,  or  Italian ;  and  though  so  easy,  famfliar*  aod 
elegant,  to  an  EnglLihman,  as  to  give  the  intdlcct  no 
trouble,  yet  he  would  find  the  transfusion  into  another 
language  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  a 
Rambler,  Adventurer,  or  Idler,  of  Johnson,  would  fidi 
into  any  classical  or  European  languaan,  as  easily  aa  if  it 
had  been  originally  conceived  in  it.    B.] 

X I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintain  the  me. 
rlt  of  Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been  very  upjusUy 
depreciated. 

i  [In  the  Gentleman's  Maga^e  for  October,  17fi3,  p. 
488,  he  is  styled,  "  the  Rev.  Francis  Lewis,  of  Chlswkk." 
Lord  Macartney,  at  my  request,  made  some  inquiry  con- 
cerning him  at  that  place,  but  no  Intelligence  waa  ob- 
tained. 

The  translatkmt  of  the  mottos  supplied  by  Mr.  £1- 

Khinston,  appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  cditioo<^the 
tamUer,  and  in  some  Instances  were  revised  and  fan- 
proved,  probably  by  Johnson,  before  they  were  inserted 
In  the  London  octavo  edition.  The  translations  of  the 
mottos  affixed  to  the  first  thirty  numbers  of  the  Ram- 
bler, were  published,  from  the  Ekiinburgh  edition,  hi  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  September,  17fiO,  before  the  work  was 
cdlscted  mtovohimei.    M.] 
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I  eannot,  however,  but  wuh,  that  he  had 
not  ended  it  with  an  unneoeasary  Greek 
TerK,  tranaUted*  aim  into  an  English  cou- 
plet. Itia  too  much  like  the  conceit  of  thoee 
dramatic  poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each 
act  with  a  rhyme ;  and  the  expression  in  the 
fint  fine  of  his  couplet,  ^  Cdaiml  Powert^^ 
thouffh  jsroper  in  Pagan  poetry,  is  ill  suited 
to  (%nstianitjr,  wi&  *•*•  a  conformity**  to 
which  he  consoles  himsel£  How  much  bet- 
ter  would  it  have  been,  to  have  ended  with 
the  prose  sentence,  ^  I  shall  never  cnvv  the 
bonoun  which  wit  and  learning  obtiun  in 
anj  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue, 
and  confidence  to  trutn.** 

His  friend.  Dr.  Birch,  being  now  engaired 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  Ralej^h's  smaller 
pieces,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  that  gentleman : 

**  TO  DR.  BincB. 
'*  Srii.  Gougfa-Miuare,  May  li,  1750^ 

**  Kkowiito  that  jou  are  now  prej)aring 
to  &your  the  nubile  with  a  new  edition  of 
Kalegh*s  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have  taken 
the  libert J  to  send  you  a  Manuscript,  which 
feu  bj  chance  within  mj  notice.  I  perceive 
no  nrooft  of  forgery  in  mv  examination  of  it ; 
tnd  the  owner  tells  me  that,  as  he  has  heard, 
the  hand-writing  is  Sir  Walter*8.  If  you 
dmild  find  reason  to  conclude  it  genuine,  it 
vill  be  a  kindness  to  the  owner,  a  blind  per- 
ion,t  to  recommend  it  to  the  booksellers. 
**  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksok." 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton *8  political 
notions  was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  his  warm  ^  admiration  of  Milton*s 
jpneat  poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has  done 
mustnous  iustice,  beyond  all  who^havc  writ- 
toi  upon  the  subject.  And  this  year  lie  not 
flnlj  wrote  a  Prologue,  which  was  apoken  by 
ICr.  Garrick  before  the  acting  of  Comus  at 
0rury-hine  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Mil- 
too*8  grand- daughter,  but  took  a  very  zea- 
lous interest  in  the  success  of  the  charity. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  performance,  Ee 
published  the  following  letter  in  the  ^^  Ge- 
leral  Advertiser,**  ad£essed  to  the  printer 
if  that  paper: 

"Sin, 

^  That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  is 
acquired  merely  by  approving  the  works  of 
genius,  and  testifjring  a  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  authors,  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be 
denied ;  aqd  therefore  to  ensure  a  participa- 
tion of  fiime  with  a  celebrated  poet,  many, 
who  would,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to 
■tarve  him  wnen  alive,  have  heaped  expen- 
fiye  pageants  on  his  grave.;^ 

^  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  this 

•  rNot  in  the  original  editloo.  in  folio.    M.] 
f  Bin.  WflUanu  It  proItaUy  the  pennn  neant. 
t  ADudtatf  ptobafaiy  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benton.    See  the 
DmdHdrvW.    II.] 


method  of  b:coming  known  to  posterity  with 
honour,  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at  least  tt 
the  wealthy  ;  but  an  op|)ortunity  now  offen 
for  almost  every  individual  to  secure  the 
praise  of  pa>nn^  a  just  regard  to  the  illua* 
trious  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing good  to  the  living.  To  assist  industrious 
indigence,  struggling  with  distress  and  de- 
bilitated by  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acouisition  of  happiness  and  honour. 

*•''  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thousht  capa- 
ble of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our 
incomparable  Milton,  and  not  so  destitute 
of  gratitude  as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle  in 
rational  and  elegant  entertainment,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  living  remains,  for  the  exercise 
of  their  own  virtue,  the  increase  of  their  re- 

Sutation,  and  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
o:ng  good,  should  appear  at  l>rurv-lane 
theatre  to-morrow,  Ajiril  5,  when  Comus 
will  be  i^ribmied  for  the  benefit  of  "Mrn. 
Elizabetn  Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the 
author,§  and  the  only  sur\'iving  branch  of 
the  family. 

"•  N.B.  There  will  l)e  a  new  prologue  on 
the  occasion,  written  by  the  author  of  Irene, 
and  spoken  by  ^Ir.  (iarrick  ;  and,  by  parti- 
cular desire,  there  will  be  added  to  the 
Masque,  a  dramatic  satire,  calle<l  Lethe,  in 
which  Mr.  Garrick  will  perform." 

In  17«'>1»  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carrj'- 
ing  on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Rambler. 
But  he  also  wrote  "  The  life  of  Cheynel,*'[*l 
in  the  miscellany  called  "  The  Student  ;'^ 
and  the  lleverencl  Dr.  Douglas  having  with 
uncommon  acuteness  clearly  detecte<l  across 
forgery  and  imposition  u])on  the  pubhc  by 
William  I^iuder,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
who  had,  with  equal  impudence  and  inge- 
nuity, represented  Milton  as  a  i)lagiary 
from  certain  modem  Latin  poets,  Johnson, 
who  had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to 
furnish  a  Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work, 
now  dictated  a  letter  for  louder,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Douglas,  acknowledging  his  fraud  in 
terms  of  suitable  contrition.  || 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder  was 
no  sudden  effort.  He  had  brooded  over  it 
for  many  years ;  and  to  this  hour  it  is  uncer- 
tain what  his  principal  motive  was,  unk-':  it 
were  a  vain  notion  of  his  superiority,  in  iu-. 
ing  able,  by  whatever  means,  to  dect-np 
mankind.  To  effect  this,  he  produccil  .\i'- 
tain  passages  from  Grotius,  Aiasenius,  ond 

S  [Mrs.  EUxabeth  Foxter  died  May  9. 17M.  A.  C.  • 
I  L«tt  there  thouM  be  any  penon.  tt  any  futuri'  ito- 
Tkid,  tbfurd  pnmiffh  to  «i»pect  that  Johiwon  wai  t  j-.t- 
taker  In  Lauder's  fraud,  or  had  tny  knowledge  of  it, 
when  he  awisted  him  with  his  masterly  |>en.  it  U  nrr>iii  r 
hrre  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Dmiglas,  now  BUhi-ii  nf 
Salisbury,  at  the  time  when  he  detected  the  im posit li,ii. 
"  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  nay  It  is  ejpertt^,  that  the  elee.ml 
and  nervous  writer,  whow  Judicious  sentimentt  and  ini- 
mitable style  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder's  Preface 
and  Postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  plunut  him*e{f 
with  kU/tmtherst  who  appcareth  so  little  todaaer^e  as- 
sistance: an  assistance  which  I  am  persuaded  would  d»> 
Ter  have  been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  kaat 
tutplcfcm  of  thote  facta  which  I  have  been  the  inttnuMnl 
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others,  which  had  a  fiunt  resembbmce  to 
some  parts  of  the  ^^  Paradise  Lost.'*  In 
these  ne  interpolated  some  fragments  of 
Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that  poem,  alleg- 
ing that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the  ar- 
chetype from  which  Milton  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  frt)m  time  to  time 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  and,  exulting 
in  his  fiuicied  success,  ne  in  1750  ventured 
to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
^  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost."  To 
this  Pamphlet  Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in 
fiill  persuasion  of  Lauder's  honesty,  and  a 
Postscript  recommending,^  in  the  most  per- 
suasive terms,  a  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  of  whom  he 
thus  speaks :  *"  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  a 
great  people  to  reward  the  poet  whose  name 
tney  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose 
genius  they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to 
?very  other  nation  of  the  earth  ;  that  poet, 
whose  works  may  possibly  be  read  when 
every  other  monument  of  British  great- 
ness shall  be  obliterated ;  to  reward  him, 
not  with  pictures  or  with  medals,  which, 
if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but  with 
tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps,  may 
even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  re- 
gard of  an  immortal  spirit"  Surely  this 
IS  inconsistent  with  "  enmity  towards  Mil- 
ton," which  Sir  John  Hawkins  Imputes  to 
Johnson  upon  this  occasion,  adding,  "  I 
could  all  along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed 
to  approve  not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the 
argument ;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  per- 
suasion, that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was 
likely  to  suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he 
was  not  privy  to  the  imposture,  I  am  well 
persuadea ;  that  he  wished  well  to  the  ar- 
gument, mapr  be  inferred  from  the  Preface, 
which  indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson." 
Is  it  possible  fbr  any  man  of  clear  judgement 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  nobly 
praised  the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in 
a  postscript  to  this  very  *'  discovery,"  as  he 
then  supposed  it,  could,  at  the  same  time, 
exult  in  a  persuasion  that  the  great  po- 
et's reputation  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it  ? 
This  is  an  inconsistency  of  which  Johnson 
was  incapable ;  nor  can  anv  thing  more  be 
&irly  inferred  from  the  Preface,  than  that 
Johnson,  who  was  alike  distinffuished  for  ar- 
dent curiosity  and  love  of  truth,  was  pleased 
with  an  investigation  by  which  both  were 


c€  oonveylnff  to  the  world  in  thaw  ■hflets.**  Milt&n  no 
Tiagiafy,  8d  edK.  p.  78.  And  bb  Lordihlp  hu  been 
ptewed  now  to  authorfaie  me  to  lay,  fai  the  itiongett 
manner,  that  there  is  no  ground  wluitever  for  any  unfa- 
vourable reflection  against  Dr.  Johnson,  wlio  cxprwsed 
Htm  strongest  indignation  against  Lauder. 

CLauder  renewed  his  attempts  on  Milton's  character  in 
ltM>  in  a  pamnhet  entitled.  "  The  Grand  Impostor  de- 
twtad,  or  Milton  conricted  of  forgery  against  Kfaig 
Charles  I.**  which  was  reviewed,  probably  oy  Johnson, 
In  the  Gent  Mag.  17M.  p.  97.    A.  C.l 

[Lauder  afterwards  went  to  Rarbadoet.  where  he  died 
vary  miserably,  ^bout  the  year  177L    M.] 


gratified.  That  he  was  actuated  by  these 
motives,  and  certainly  by  no  unworthy  desire 
to  depreciate  our  great  epic  Poet,  is  evident 
from  his  own  woras  ;  for,  afxer  mentioning 
the  general  zeal  of  men  of  genius  and  lite- 
rature, *^  to  advance  the  honour,  and  distin* 
guish  the  beauties,  of  Paradise  Lost,**  he 
says,  *^  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this 
araour  of  criticism  has  naturally  given  oc- 
casion, none  is  more  obscure  in  itseu,  or  more 
worthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  retro- 
spect of  the  process  of  this  mighty  genius 
in  the  construction  of  his  work  ;  a  view  of 
the  fabric  ^raduallv  rising,  perhaps,  from 
small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in 
the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies;  to  trace  back  the  structure  through 
all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first 
plan;  to  find  what  was  first  projected, 
whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was 
improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was  execu- 
teu,  and  from  what  stores  the  materiala 
were  collected;  whether  its  founder  dug 
them  from  the  quarries  of  Nature,  or  demo- 
lished other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own.*** 
— Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wished  to 
blast  the  laurels  of  Milton  ? 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were  at 
this  time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane 
and  charitable  disposition  was  constantlj 
exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna  \Villiama, 
daughter  of  a  very  ingenious  Welsh  phyii. 
cian,  and  a  woman  of  more  than  orainaiy 
talents  and  literature,  having  come  to  Lon- 
don in  hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract  in 
both  her  eyes,  which  afterwards  ended  in 
total  blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a 
constant  visitor  at  his  house  whUe  Mrs. 
Johnson  lived ;  and  afler  her  death,  baving 
come  under  his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  ope* 
ration  upon  her  eyes  performed  with  more 
comfort  to  her  than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an 
apartment  from  him  during  the  rest  of  her 
hfe,  at  all  times  when  he  had  a  house. 

In  17^2,  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of  his 
Rambler  was  published  March  2nd,-f  this 
year ;  after  which,  there  was  a  cessation  for 
some  time  of  any  exertion  of  his  talents  as 
an  essayist.  But,  in  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  who  was  his  warm  admirer, 
and  a  studious  imitator  of  his  style,  and  then 

•  C"  Proposals  (written  evidently  by  Johnson)  fbr 
printing  the  Adamus  Exul  of  GrotW.  with  a  Trana* 
lation  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Lauder,  A.M."  Gent.  Mag;. 
1747,  Tol.  17,  p.  404    M.3 

t  [Here  the  author's  memory  failed  him,  for,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  account  given  in  a  former  page  (see  p.  51), 
we  should  here  read  March  17 :  but  in  truth,  as  haa 
been  already  observed,  the  Rambler  closed  on  Saturday, 
ihe /tiurteenth  of  March ;  at  which  time  Mrs.  Johnsoa 
was  near  her  end,  for  she  died  on  the  foDowing  Tuesday, 
March  I7.  Had  the  concluding  paper  of  that  work  been 
written  on  the  day  of  her  death,  it  would  have  been  still 
more  extraordinvy  than  it  is,  coosidcring  the  eKtrenw 
grief  into  whidi  the  author  was  plunged  by  that  event. 
— Thp  melancholy  cast  of  that  coifcluding  essay  b  siilll- 
dently  accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
at  the  Umeit  was  written;  and  her  dmth  throe  days  af. 
ttrwds  put  an  end  to  the  Paper.    M.] 
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,  "The  AovKir. 
1  with  other  oentle. 
nointmeaf  whom  wax  Johnson's  tuucti-loved 
friend.  Dr.  Bathursti  and,  without  doabt, 
thej  recaved  muij  Tilusblc  hints  from  hLi 
coDTcmtion,  most  of  his  frienib  hiving 
b«en  so  asasted  in  the  courae  of  thuir  works. 

That  there  should  be  &  suspension  of  liis 
litcnr;  labours  during  s  part  of  the  jear 
IT52,  will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  con. 
sideried  that,  soon  after  closing  his  Rambler, 
hffuflereil  a  loss  which,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  aflected  him  with  the  deepest  dis- 
troa  :  &r,  on  the  17th  of  March,  O.  S.  his 
wife  died.  Why  Sir  John  Hawkins  should 
unwarTanlahlj  take  upon  him  even  to  tupjuue 
tliat  Johnson's  fondness  for  her  was  iliuein- 
Uid  (meaning  simulated  or  assumed),  and 
toanert,  that  if  it  was  not  the  case,  "  it  was 
sleaaon  he  had  learned  h/  rote,"  I  cannot 
conceive;  unless  it  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  similar  feelings  in  his  own  breast.  To 
argue,  from  tier  being  much  older  than  John- 
ion,  or  anj  other  circumstances,  that  he 
could  not  reallv  love  her,  is  absurd ;  for 
bve  is  nut  a  subject  of  reasoning,  but  of  feel- 
ing, and  therefore  there  are  no  common 
pnociplea  upon  which  one  can  persuade 
iDother  concerning  it.  Every  man  feels  for 
blmaellC  and  knows  how  be  is  affected  by 
particular  qualities  in  the  person  be  admires, 
the  impivssiani  on  which  are  too  minute 
•od  dehcate  to  be  suhstantiated  in  laiipiaf^. 

The  following  very  solemn  and  affecting 
prayer  was  found,  after  Dr.  Johnson's  de- 
oaie,  bv  his  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
■bo  de&vered  it  to  my  worthy  friend  the 
Bererend  Mr.  Strahaii,  Ticor  of  Islington, 
>Ik>  at  my  earnest  request  has  obtiemgly 
bvoured  me  with  i  copy  of  it,  which  be  and 
I  compared  with  the  original.  I  present  it 
ti  the  world  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  a  cir- 
nmstancv  in  the  cliaracter  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  which,  though  some,  whose  hard 
lunda  I  never  shall  envy,  may  attack  as  su. 
psstitious,  will  I  am  sure  endear  him  more 
Id  aumberi  of  good  men.  I  tiare  an  addi- 
Qoaal,  and  that  a  personal,  motive  for  pre- 
•Oiting  it,  because  U  lanctians  what  I  my. 
df  hare  always  maintained  and  am  fond  to 

'•  April  K  ITKbtt^iflirlt  It  BtghlnrthtlMi. 

"  O  Lord  !  Govemorof  heaven  and  earth, 
in  whose  hands  are  emI>odied  and  departed 
Spiritv  if  thou  hast  onUined  the  Souls  of 
th*  Dead  to  minister  to  the  Ijiving,  and  ap- 
pirinted  my  departed  Wife  to  have  care  of 
mc,  grant  that  I  msy  eifjoy  the  good  effects 
af  her  attention  and  ministration,  whether 
•xendaed  by  ajqiearance.  Impulses,  dreams, 
at  la  Lay  ntlwr  manner  agreeable  to  thy 
Osmninent.  For|^v«  my  presumption,  en- 
lighten my  Ignorance,  and  Oowever  meaner 
l^mta  an  employed,  grant  me  the  bleiaed 


influences  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  throu^  Jewi 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

What  actually  fiillotred  upon  this  moat 
interesting  piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  I,  whom  It  ha* 
pleased  God  toafBict  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  which  occasioned  it,  fauvc  certain 
experience  of  benignant  communication  by 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the  most 
ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  long  period  of 
fifty  yearn,  was  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  is  evident  from  various  pass^ei  in  tbD 
series  of  his  Pravers  and  Meditations,  pub- 
lished by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  aa  well 
as  from  other  memorials,  two  of  which  I 
select,  as  strunglv  marking  the  tendemcs* 
and  sensibility  of  his  mind. 

"  March  28,  1733.  1  kept  this  dav  as  the 
anniversaryof  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayer 
and  [ears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening 
I  praved  fur  her  conditionallr,  if  it  were 
lawfiit." 

"  April  23,  l7-''3.  I  know  not  whether  I 
do  not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings 
of  affection  i  but  I  hopethey  inteneratemy 
heart,  and  that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty, 
this  affection  will  be  acknowledged  in  a 
happy  in  terview,  and  that  in  the  mean  tima 
I  am  incited  by  it  to  piety.  1  will,  however, 
not  deviate  loo  much  from  common  and  re- 
ceived methods  of  devotion." 

Her  wedding-ring,  when  she  became  hla 
wife,  WHS,  afte  Cher  death,  preserved  by  him, 
as  long  as  be  lived,  with  an  affectionate  care, 
in  a  little  round  wooden  boi,  In  the  inside 
of  which  he  pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  thus  in- 
scribed by  him  in  feir  characters,  as  *■-" 


■s  follows  1 


"r.;;;- 


After  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  bis 
faithful  servant,  and  residuary  legatee,  oB- 
fered  this  memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs. 
I-iicv  Porter,  Mre.  Johnson's  daughter  ;  but 
she  naviiie  declined  to  accept  of  it,  he  had  it 
enBmelle<ras  a  mourning -ring  for  his  old 
master,  and  presented  it  to  his  wife,  Mrs- 
Barber,  who  now  has  it- 

Thc  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  muft 
be,  upon  the  death  ofawoman  whom  he  an- 

irely  loves,  had  been  in  his  contemplatior 


before 


Inh 


efind 


I  have.  Indeed,  been  told  by  Mra.  De*. 
moulins,  who,  before  her  marriage,  lived  tot 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Hamp- 
steod,  that  she  indulged  herself  in  country 
air  and  nice  living,  at  an  unsuitable  expense, 
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while  her  husband  was  drudging  in  the  smoke 
of  liondon,  and  that  she  by  no  means  treated 
him  with  that  complacency  which  is  the 
most  engaging  quality  in  a  wife.  But  all 
this  is  perfectly  compatible  with  his  fondness 
Ibr  her,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  under- 
standing, and  that  the  impressions  which 
her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had  origin- 
ally made  upon  his  fancy,  bemg  continued 
by  habit,  had  not  been  effaced,  though  she 
herself  was  doubtless  much  altered  for  the 
worse.  The  dreadful  shock  of  separation 
took  place  in  the  night;  and  he  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Reverena  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor  told 
me,  expressed  grief  in  the  strongest  manner 
he  had  ever  read ;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  it  has  not  been  preserved.*  The 
letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  his 
house  in  the  Cloysters,  Westminster,  about 
three  in  the  morning  ;  and  as  it  signified  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and 
went  to  Johnson  as  soon  as  ne  was  dressed, 
and  found  him  in  tears  and  in  extreme  agi- 
tation. After  being  a  little  while  together, 
Johnson  requested  nim  to  join  with  nim  in 

gayer.  He  then  prayed  extempore,  as  did 
r.  Taylor;  and  thus,  by  means  of  that 
piety  which  was  ever  his  ])rimary  object,  his 
troubled  mind  was,  in  some  degree,  soothed 
and  composed. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  TO  THE  AEVEREND  DR.  TAYLOR. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  liet  me  have  your  company  and  instruc- 
tion. Do  not  live  away  from  me.  My  dis- 
tress is  great. 

"  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me 
what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mother 
and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writing 
with  you. 

"  Ilemember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain 

is  the  help  of  man.        I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"March  18, 1752. 

That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  were  severe,  beyond  what  are  com- 
monly endured,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
information  of  many  who  were  then  about 
him,  to  none  of  whom  I  give  more  credit, 
than  to  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful 
n^|rro  servant,-|-  who  came  into  his  family 


•  [In  the  Gentleman*!!  Magazine  for  February,  1794, 
(p.  1(K»,)  wju  printed  a  letter  protending  to  be  that  writ- 
ten by  JohnMm  on  the  death  of  hiu  wife.  But  it  in 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  41«t  number  of  ••  The  idler." 
A  flcthious  <latc.  March  17.  1751.  O.  S.  was  added  by 
iome  nernon,  previously  to  tills  paper's  l)eing  sent  to  this 
puiiilshrT  of  that  miscellany,  to  give  a  colour  to  this 
deception.     M.] 

t  Francis  Ilarber  wa<i  bom  in  Jxmaics,  and  was 
brought  to  England  in  1750  by  Colonel  Bathunst.  father 
of  Johnson's  very  intimate  nriend,  Dr  Bathurst.  He 
was  sent,  for  some  time,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jackson's 
■chool,  at  Barton,  In  Yorkshire.  The  Colonel  by  his 
will  left  him  hi*  freedom,  and  Dr.  Bathurst  was  willing 
UuU  he  should  enter  into  Johnson's  aervioe,  bi  which  he 


about  a  fortnight  after  the  dismal  event. 
These  sufferings  were  agm^&ted  by  the 
melancholy  inherent  in  ms  constitution ; 
and  although  he  probably  was  not  oflener  in 
the  wrong  than  she  was,  in  the  little  disa- 
greements which  sometimes  troubled  his 
married  state,  during  which,  he  owned  to 
me,  that  the  gloomy  irritability  of  his  exis- 
tence was  more  painful  to  him  than  ever,  he 
might  very  naturally,  after  her  death,  be 
tenderly  cusposed  to  charge  himself  with 
slight  omissions  and  offences,  the  sense  of 
which  would  give  him  much  uneasiness.^ 
Accordingly  we  find,  about  a  year  after  her 
decease,  that  he  thus  addressed  the  Supreme 
Being :  ^'  O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of 
repentance,  and  hearest  the  prayer  of  the 
penitent,  grant  that  by  true  contrition  I 
may  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted, and  of  sdl  duties  neglected,  in  my 
union  with  the  wife  whom  tnou  hast  taken 
from  me;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion, 
patient  exhortation,  and  mUd  in8truction.**§ 
The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  well  known 
to  his  mends ;  and  I  cannot  trace  the  small- 
est foundation  for  the  following  dark  and 
uncharitable  assertion  by  Sir  John  Hawkins : 
*^  The  apparition  of  his  departed  wife  was 
altogether  of  the  terrific  kind,  and  hardly 
afforded  him  a  hope  that  She  was  in  a  state 
of  happiness.**  II  That  he,  in  conformity  with 
the  opmion  of  many  of  the  most  able,  learn- 
ed, and  pious  Christians  in  all  ages,  supposed 
that  there  was  a  middle  state  after  death, 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  departed  souls 
are  finally  received  to  eternal  felicity,  ap- 
pears, I  think,  unquestionably  from  his  de- 
votions :%  '•^  And,  O  Lord,  so  fiir  as  It  may 
be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly 
goodness  the  sou!  of  my  departed  tetfe ;  be- 
seeching thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best 
in  her  present  state^  vxiA  finally  to  receive  her 
to  eternal  happinettJ*^**  But  this  state  has 
not  been  looLcd  upon  with  horror,  but  only 
as  less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  John- 
son in  the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,'f"f  to 

continued  from  175S  till  Johnson's  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  intervals :  in  one  of  which,  upon  aomt 
difference  with  his  nuuter,  he  went  and  served  an  apo- 
thecary in  Cheapside,  but  still  vbited  Dr.  Johnson  ocea,- 
sionally ;  in  another,  he  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  tea.  Part 
of  the  time,  indeed,  he  was,  by  the  Kindness  of  his 
master,  at  a  school  in  Northamptonshire,  that  he  might 
have  the  advantage  of  some  learning.  So  early  and  so 
lasting  a  connexitm  was  there  between  Dr.  Johinon  and 
this  humble  friend. 

irSee his  beautifiil  and  alTlKting  Rambler.  N«.  54.  M.] 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  lik 
Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  S16L 
^  rit  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  was  fuUy  persua. 
ded  that  there  was  a  middle  state;  his  prayers  being  only 
conditional,  L  e.  if  such  a  state  existeu.     M.} 
«*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  Sa 
1 1-  [A  few  months  before  his  death,  Johnson  honoured 
her  memory  by  the  following  epitaph,  which  was  In- 
scribed on  her  tomb-stone,  in  tne  chuich  of  Bromley  t 
Hie  conduntur  rcUquise 
ELIZABETH.^ 
Antiqua  Jarrisiorum  gente 
PraUingir*  ^>ud  LekostrlcxucSf  ortv  t 


43.] 
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wUch  he  was  nrobablj  led  bj  the  residence 
of  his  friend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place. 
The  fiineral  sermon  which  he  composed  for 
her,  which  was  never  preached,  but  havinff 
been  ffiven  to  Dr.  Tajrlor,  has  been  published 
since  nia  death,  is  a  performance  of  uncom- 
mon excellence,  and  fiill  of  rational  and 
pious  comfort  to  such  as  are  depressed  by 
that  severe  affliction  which  Jonnson  felt 
when  be  wrote  it.  When  it  is  considered 
that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation  of 
mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had  the 
following  authentic  and  artless  account  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently 
•fter  hb  wife's  death :  ^^  He  was  in  ||freat 
affliction.  Mrs.  Williams  was  then  hving 
in  his  house,  which  was  in  Gough-square. 
He  was  busj  with  the  Dictionary.  Mr. 
Shiels,  and  some  others  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  formerly  written  for  him,  used  to 
come  about  him.  He  had  then  little  for 
himself,  but  firequently  sent  money  to  Mr. 
Shiela  when  in  distress.  The  friends  who 
fisited  him  at  that  time,  were  chiefly  Dr. 
Bathurst,*  and  Mr,  Diamond,  an  apothecary 
m  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  with 
whom  he  and  Mrs.  Williams  generally 
£ned  every  Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of 
ku  going  to  Iceland  with  him,  which  would 
probibly  have  happened,  had  he  lived. 
There  were  also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth, Mr.  Ryland,  merchant  on  Tower- 
kiU,  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess,  who  lived 
with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  sometimes 
Mrs.  Macaulay ;  also,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  wife 
of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in 
the  learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman ; 
Bfr.  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Reynold ;  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Dodsley,  Mr.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Payne, 
of  Patemoster-row,  booksellers ;  Mr.  ^tra- 
han,  the  printer ;  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  I^ord 
Southweb,  Mr.  Garrick." 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  cata- 
logue of  his  friends,  and,  in  particular,  his 
humble  friend  Mr.  liobcrt  Levet,  an  ob- 
scure practiser  in  physic  amongst  the  lower 
people,  his  fees  being  sometimes  very  small 
sums,  sometimes  wnatever  provisions  his 
patients  could  afford  him ;  but  of  such  ex- 
tensive   practice  in  that  way,  that  Mrs. 


Fonnoae,  oilt»,  ingeniosae*  pi» ; 

Uxarb,  primU  nuptiis,  Hbnrici  Ports r, 

Seeundb,  Samublis  Jouwtoir: 

Qui  multum  airuitam,  dluque  defletam 

Hoc  Upide  rontexit. 

Obiit  Londini,  Meiue  Mart. 

A.  D.  MDCCLIL  M.] 

*  Dr.  Bathurst.  though  a  phyikian  of  no  tncxinilder- 
iifale  BMrit,  had  not  the  gooa  fortune  to  get  mudi  prac- 
Ciee  in  London.  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  of 
craploTinent  abroad,  and,  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew 
hfan,  feO  a  lacriflee  to  the  destrucUve  climate,  in  the 
expedltkm  againat  the  Havannah.  Mr.  Langtou  recol- 
laeta  the  following  paasage  in  a  letter  tram  Dr.  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Beauderk:  *'The  Hatrannah  la  ukent— a  con> 
qocat  too  dearly  obtained;  for,  Bathurst  died  before  lU 
"  Vlx  raamus  tanti  totaque  Troja  fuit." 


Williams  has  told  me,  his  walk  was  from 
Houndsditch  to  Mary  bone.  It  appears  from 
Johnson*8  diary,  that  their  acquaintance 
commenced  about  the  ^ear  1746 ;  and  such 
was  Johnson*s  predilection  for  him,  and  &n- 
ciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abilitiea, 
that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should  not  be 
satisfied,  though  attended  by  all  the  CoU^e 
of  Physicians,  unless  he  had  Mr.  Levet  with 
him.  £ver  since  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  many  years  before,  as  I  have 
been  assured  by  those  who  knew  him  earlier, 
l^fr.  Levet  had  an  apartment  in  his  housp, 
or  his  chambers,  and  waited  upon  him  every 
morning,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
late  and  tedious  breakfast.  He  was  of  a 
strange  ^otesque  appearance,  stiff  and  for- 
mal in  his  manner,  and  seldom  said  a  word 
while  any  company  was  present.*!* 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  was  extensive  and  various,  &r  beyond 
what  has  been  generally  imagined.  To 
trace  his  acquaintance  with  each  particular 
person,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  oe  a  task, 
of  which  the  labour  would  not  be  repaid  by 
the  advantage.  But  exceptions  are  to  be 
made ;  one  of  which  must  be  a  friend  so 
eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  who  was 
truly  his  dulce  decus^  and  with  whom  he 
maintained  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When  Johnson 
lived  in  Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  he 
used  frequently  to  visit  two  ladies  who  liv(»d 
opposite  to  hini.  Miss  Cotterells,  daughtem 
of  Admiral  Cottcrell.  Reynolds  used  also 
to  visit  there,  and  thus  they  met.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  as  I  have  observecl  above,  had, 
from  the  first  reading  of  his  Jjife  of  Savage, 
conceived  a  vei^  hi^  admiration  of  Jomi« 
son*s  powers  oi  writing.  His  conversation 
no  less  delighted  him ;  and  he  cultivated 
his  acquaintance  with  the  laudable  zeal  of 
one  who  was  ambitious  of  general  improve* 
nient.  Sir  Joshua,  indeed,  was  lucky  enough 
at  their  very  first  meeting  to  msike  a  re« 
mark,  which  was  so  much  above  the  com* 
mon-place  style  of  conversation,  that  John- 
son at  once  perceived  that  Reynolds  had 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  himsel£  The 
ladies  were  regretting  the  death  of  a  friend, 
to  whom  they  owed  great  obligations ;  upon 
which  Reynolds  observed,  "  You  have,  how- 
ever, the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from  a 
burden  of  gratitude.'"  They  were  shocked 
a  little  at  Uiis  alleviating  su(]^;estion,  as  too 
selfish  ;  but  Johnson  deiendeu  it  in  his  clear 
and  forcible  manner,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  mifid^  the  fair  view  of  human  na- 
ture, which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the 
reflections  of  Rochefoucault.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  went  home  with  Rey- 
nolds, and  supped  with  him. 

t  [A  more  particular  account  of  this  person  may  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Februaiy  1785. 
It  originally  appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicfe,  and, 
K  believe,  was  written  by  the  late  George  StcfvenSf 

Esq.     M.] 
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Sir  Joehua  told  me  a  pleasant  characte* 
ristical  anecdote  of  Johnson,  about  the  time 
of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they* 
were  one  evening  together  at  the  Miss  Cot- 
terells*,  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and 
another  ladj  of  high  rank,  came  in.  John- 
son, thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were 
too  much  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he 
and  his  friend  were  neglected,  as  low  com- 
panj  of  whom  they  were  somewhat  ashamed, 
grew  angry ;  and  resolving  to  shock  their  sup- 
posed pnde,  by  making  their  great  visitors 
imagine  that  his  friendand  he  were  low  in- 
deed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud  tone 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  ^^  How  much  do 

Sou  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week, 
'  we  were  to  toark  at  hard  as  we  could  ?** — 
as  if  they  had  been  common  mechanics. 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton, 
Esq.  of  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another 
much  valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  Rambler ;  which  that 
gentleman,  then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so 
much  admiration,  tnat  he  came  to  London 
chieflv  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  be 
introduced  to  its  author.  By  a  fortunate 
chance  he  happened  to  take  lodgings  in  a 
house  where  Mr.  Lcvet  fireq^uentiy  visited ; 
and  having  n^antioned  his  wish  to  his  land- 
lady, she  intioduced  him  to  Mr.  Levet,  who 
readily  obtained  Johnson*s  permission  to 
bring  Mr.  Langton  to  him ;  as,  indeed, 
Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
had  no  shyness,  real  or  aflected,  but  was 
easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly  re- 
commended, and  even  wished  to  see  num- 
bers at  his  levee^  as  his  morning  circle  of 
company  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
called.    Mr.  Langton  was  exceedingly  sur. 

Erised  when  the  sage  first  appeared.  He 
ad  not  received  the  smallest  mtimation  of 
his  figure,  dress,  or'  manner.  From  perusing 
his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should  see  a  de<^ 
cent,  weli-drest,  in  short,  a  remarkably  de- 
corous philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down 
firom  his  bed-chamber,  about  noon,  came,  as 
newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  lit- 
tle dark  wiff  which  scarcely  covered  his  head, 
and  his  clotnes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But 
his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated, 
and  so  forcible,  and  his  religious  and  poli- 
tical notions  so  congenial  with  those  in 
which  Langton  had  been  educated,  that  he 
conceived  for  him  that  veneration  and  at- 
tachment which  he  ever  preserved.  John- 
son  was  not  the  less  ready  to  love  Mr. 
Langton,  for  his  being  of  a  very  ancient 
fiimily ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  with 
pleasure,  *'*'  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant  of  free 
warren  from  Henry  the  Secona ;  and  Car- 
dinal Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John*s 
reign,  was  of  his  family." 

Mr.  Langton,  afterwards,  went  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with,  his 
fellow-student,    Mr.  Topham    Bcuuclerk ; 


who,  though  their  opinions  and  modes  of 
life  were  so  different,  that  it  seemed  utterly 
improbable  that  they  should  at  all  agree, 
had  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  so  acute 
an  understanding,  such  elegance  of  manners, 
and  so  well  discerned  the  exellent  qualities, 
of  Mr.  Langton,  a  gentleman  eminent  not 
only  for  worth  and  Teaming,  but  for  an  in- 
exhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  conversa-i 
tion,  that  they  became  intimate  friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance 
began,  nassed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford. 
He  at  nrst  thought  it  stran[^  that  Langton 
should  associate  so  much  with  one  who'^A^ 
the  character  of  being  loose,  both  in  his 
principles  and  practice:  but,  by  degrees, 
ne  himself  was  fascinated.  Mr.  Beau<3erk*8 
being  of  the  St.  Alban's  fimuly,  and  having, 
in  some  particulars,  a  resemblance  to  f>*flrlfii 
the  Second,  contributed,  in  Johnson*s  imagi- 
nation,  to  throw  a  lustre  upon  his  other 
qualities ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral, 
pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated  Beau^ 
clerk,  were  companions.  ^^  What  a  coalition ! 
(said  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  this :)  I 
shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the 
Round-house."  But  I  can  b«ir  testlmonj 
that  it  was  a  very  agreeable  association. 
Beauclcrk  was  too  polite,  and  valued  leam.< 
iiiff  and  wit  too  much,  to  ofiend  Johnson  by 
sallies  of  infidelity  or  licentiousness;  and 
Johnson  delighted  in  the  goqd  qualities  of 
Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to  correct  the  evlL 
Innumerable  were  tne  scenes  in  which  John- 
son was  amused  by  these  young  men.  Beau.* 
clerk  could  take  more  liberty  with  him,  than 
any  body  with  whom  I  ever  saw  him ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Beauclerk  was  not  spared 
by  his  respectable  companion,  when  reproof 
was  proper.  Beauclerk  had  such  a  propen- 
sity to  satire,  that  at  one  time  Johnson  said 
to  nim,  "  You  never  open  your  mouth  but 
with  intention  to  giVe  pain ;  and  you  have 
often  given  me  pain,  not  from  the  power  of 
what  you  said,  but  from  seeing  your  inten- 
tion." At  another  time  applying  to  him, 
with  a  sUght  alteration,  a  Ime  of  Pope,  he 
said, 

"  Thy  loTe  of  foDy,  and  thy  iconi  of  Ibol*— 
Every  thing  thou  dost  shews  the  one,  and 
every  thing  thou  say'st  the  other."  At 
another  time  he  said  to  him,  '•^  Thy  body  is 
all  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  virtue."  Beau* 
clerk  not  seeming  to  relish  the  compliment, 
Johnson  said,  ''^  Nay,  Sir,  Alexander  the 
Great,  marching  in  triumph  into  Babylon, 
could  not  have  desired  to  have  had  more 
said  to  him." 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk 
at  his  house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained with  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
sophy. One  Sunday,  when  the  weather  was 
very  fine,  Beauclerk  enticed  him,  insen- 
sibly, to  saunter  about  all  the  morning. 
Thev  went  into  a  church-yard,  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  and  Jomuon  laid  himself 
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Jul.  I,  1753.  N.  fi.  whii-h   I  dull  um  for 


^ . .  .  uid^  Hud  to 

..    .   e  humoToui  phrue  of  FaliUff, 

**  I  hiqie  jou'll  now  purf^  uid  live  elesDlj, 


Johimn  KM  hi 
Um,  in  Ae  hi 


One  nif^t,  when  Beuiderk  uid  L^nptun 
bid  Mpped  at  a  tarem  in  London,  ana  sat 
till  about  three  in  the  niDniinff,  it  canie  into 
thrir  hcada  to  ro  and  knock  up  Jahniun,  and 
Meif  thej couQprevail  on  huntojoin  them 
in  a  rvnble.  They  rapped  violently'  at  the 
doon  of  hii  chBinl>en  m  the  Temple,  till  at 
Ib«  he  appeared  in  bis  shirt,  with  his  little 
black  wig  on  the  top  of  hia  head  instead  of 
■  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in  his  band,  ima)^n- 
oig,  pmbabN-,  that  some  nifRuiB  were  com- 
ing to  attack  him.  When  he  discovered  who 
tbej  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he 
muled,  and  with  greatirood  humour  agreed 
to  tbcir  proponl :  "  What,  is  it  70U,  j'ou 
dogi !  rlt  have  a  frisk  With  vou."  He  was 
mjoa  dreit,  lod  thej  sallied  forth  leather 
into  CoTcnt-Garden,  where  the  green-gi-o- 
cen  and  fruiteren  were  beginning  to  arrange 
tbtii  hampeia,  just  com«  m  tVum  the  caun. 
bj.  Johnani]  made  some  attempts  to  help 
tMtn  i  but  the  honest  gardeners  stared  so 
(t  hij  figure  ind  manner,  and  odd  interfe- 
Rncc,  that  be  soon  saw  his  services  were  not 
itlished.  Thej  then  repaired  to  one  of  the 
Dcigfabouring  tavenu,  and  made  a  bowl  of 
that  liquor  called  Bithop,  which  Johnson 


repeated  the  leatiTe  lines, 

"  Stat,  O  itoit,  Uhb  bs  I 


JW- 


L,  and  roved  to 
KUiDitsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were 
H>  wcU^CMed  with  tbtdr  amusement,  that 
thej  reaolved  to  persevere  in  dinipition 
br  tha  reft  of  the  daj  1  but  Langton  de- 
Krtcd  them,  bong  engsged  to  hrenlifast 
vitli  aonie  young  ladies.  Johruoo  scolded 
Um  for  "  leaving  his  social  friends,  to  go 
mi  tit  with  a  set  of  wretched  un-idia  d 
jtirU."  Uarrick  being  told  of  this  ramble, 
wd  to  him  smartly,  **  I  heard  of  your  fro- 
lic t'other  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chro- 
nicle." Dpon  which  Johnson  afterwards 
ohaerrtd,  "  Bt  durst  not  do  such  a  thing. 
Hia  layfi  would  not  lei  bim !" 

He  entered  upon  this  year,  17S3.  with  hia 
usual  piety],  as  appears  from  the  following 

belbrehia^thi 


of  thy  Holy  ^pint,  I  may  improve  the  time 
which  thou  shalt  grant  me,  to  my  etenul 
salvation.  Make  me  to  rememb^,  to  thj 
glory,  thy  judgements  and  thy  mercies. 
Make  me  to  ciinsider  the  loss  of  my  wiffc, 
whom  thou  hsst  taken  from  me,  that  it  may 
dispose  me,  bv  thv  grace,  to  lead  the  resi- 
due of  my  Uie  in  'thv  fear.  Grant  this,  U 
Lord,fiir'jEBca  CHa'isT'n  sike.  '  Amen." 

He  now  relieved  the  drudgerv  of  hia 
Dictionary,  and  the  melancholy  of  his  griefj 
bv  taking  an  active  part  in  the  composition 
of  "  The  Adventurer,"  in  which  ho  beffaa 
to  write  April  10,  marking  his  essays  with 
the  signature  T,  by  which  most  of  hw 
papers  in  that  collection  are  distinguished  i 
those,  however,  which  have  that  signature, 
and  also  that  of  Myargymt,  were  not  writ- 
ten by  him,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  Dr.  Ba- 
thunt.  Indeed,  Johnson'senerg^  ofthought 
and  richness  of  langusge  are  still  more  de- 
cisive marks  than  any  signature.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  my  readers,  I  imagine,  will 
not  doubt  that  number  3!l,  on  sleep.  Is  hit  1 
for  it  not  only  has  the  general  texture  and 
colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authors  with 
whom,  he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are 
readily  introduced  in  it  in  cursory  allurion. 
The  translation  of  a  passsge  in  Statlut  quo- 
ted In  that  paper,  and  marked  C.  B.,  btt 
been  erroneously  iscribed  to  Dr.  Bathurtt, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Richard.  How 
much  this  amiable  man  contributed  to  "  The 
Adventurer."  cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add 
that  Haickesworth's  imitations  of  Johnson 

difficult  to 


of  wblcb  that  writer  would  ones 
have  been  proud  to  be  told :  though,  when  he 
bad  become  elated  by  having  risen  into  some 
d^ree  of  consequence,  he.  in  a  conversatloii 
with  me,  had  the  provoking  effrontery  to 
say  he  was  not  sensible  of  it. 

'Jobnson  WBB  truly  zealous  for  the  succtM 
of  "  The  Adventurer  ;"  and  very  soon  after 
his  engaging  in  It,  be  wrote  the  following 
letter; 


•  natt,  tn  Aoct,  be  Iha  UiT  nbk 
Vor  I'm  ta  UiU  to  lutli  SBd  drtflwalb' 


do  01 


n  I,  inde 


claim 


this  letter;  for,  being  dealred  by  the 

authors  and  proprietor  of  the  Adventurer 
to  look  out  for  another  hand,  my  thouriitt 
necessarily  fixed  upon  you,  wflose  fiind  of 
literature  will  enable  you  to  tttlit  them, 
with  very  little  interruption  of  your  ttudlet. 
"  They  desire  you  to  engige  to  fiirnbh 
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one  paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper, 
whicli  you  may  very  readily  j)crfbrm.  %Ve 
have  considered  that  a  paper  should  consist 
of  pieces  of  ima^nation,  pictures  of  life,  and 
disquisitions  of  literature.  The  part  which 
depends  on  the  imagination  is  very  well 
supplied,  as  you  will  nnd  when  you  read  the 
paper ;  ibr  oescriptions  of  life,  there  is  now 
a  treaty  almost  made  with  an  author  and 
an  autnoress  ;  and  the  province  of  criticism 
and  literature  they  are  very  desirous  to 
assigii  to  the  commentator  on  Virgil. 

"I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  reject- 
ed, and  that  the  next  post  will  brin^  us 
your  com])liance.  I  speak  as  one  or  the 
iratemity,  though  I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto ;  but 
two  of  the  writers  are  my  jmrticular  ^ends, 
and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third 
united  to  them,  will  not  be  denied  to,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  obedient 

*^  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
"  March  8.  IX-M" 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was,  Dr. 
Warton's  enriching  the  collection  with  se- 
veral admirable  essays. 

Johnson*8  saying '"  I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,**  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the  author 
of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  he  had,  at  this 
time,  written  only  one  number;  and  be- 
sides, even  at  any  after  period,  he  might 
have  used  the  same  expression,  considering 
it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  own  them ; 
for  Mrs.  Williams  told  me  that,  ^^  as  he  had 
j/toen  those  essays  to  Dr.  fiathurst,  who  sold 
them  at  two  guineas  each,  he  never  would 
own  them :  nay,  he  used  to  say  he  did  not 
wrUe  them  :  but  the  tact  was,  that  he  die- 
fated  them,  while  Bathurst  wrote.**  I  read 
to  him  Mrs.  Williams*s  account ;  he  smUed, 
and  said  nothing. 
*  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry 
by  which  the  productions  of  one  iierson  are 
tnus  passed  upon  the  world  for  tne  produc- 
tions of  another.  I  allow  that  not  only  know- 
ledge,  but  powers  and  qualities  of  mind,  may 
be  communicated ;  but  the  actual  effect  of 
individual  exertion  never  can  be  transferred, 
with  truth,  to  any  other  than  its  own  original 
cause.  One  person*s  child  may  be  made  the 
child  of  another  person  by  adoption,  as  among 
the  Romans,  or  by  the  ancient  Jewish  mode 
of  a  wife  having  children  borne  to  her  upon 
her  knees,  by  her  handmaid.  Rut  these  were 
children  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  na- 
ture. It  was  clearly  understood  that  they 
were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nominal  pa- 
rents. So,  in  literary  children,  an  autnor 
may  give  the  profits  and  fame  of  his  compo- 
sition to  another  man,  but  cannot  make  that 
other  the  real  author.  A  highland  gentle- 
man, a  younger  branch  of  a  fiunily,  once  con* 
milted  me  if  he  could  not  validlly  purchase 
the  Chieftainship  of  his  &mUy,  from  the  Chief 


who  was  willing  to  sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  acquire,  by  purchase, 
a  right  to  be  a  different  person  from  what  he 
reafiy  was;  for  that  the  riffht of Chieftian- 
ship  attached  to  the  blood  of  primogeniture, 
ana,  therefore,  was  incanable  of  bemg  trans- 
ferred. I  added,  that  though  £sau  sold  bis 
birthright,  or  the  advantages  belonging  to  it, 
he  still  remained  the  first-bom  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  and  that  whatever  agreement  a  Cmef 
might  make  with  any  of  tne  clan,  the  He- 
ralas*-office  could  not  admit  of  the  metamor- 
phosis, or  with  any  decency  attest  that  the 
younger  was  the  elder ;  but  I  did  not  con- 
vince the  worthy  gentleman. 

Johnson*s  pa])ers  in  the  Adventurer  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler ;  but 
being  rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects,* 
and  being  mixed  with  essays  by  other  wri- 
ters, upon  topics  more  ^neralfy^  attractive 
than  even  the  most  elegant  ethical  discourses, 
the  sale  of  the  work,  at  first,  was  more  exten- 
sive. Without  meaning,  however,  to  depre- 
ciate the  Adventurer,  1  must  observe,  that 
as  the  value  of  the  Rambler  came,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  to  be  better  known,  it  grew 
upon  the  public  estimation,  and  that  its  sale 
has  fiir  exceeded  that  of  any  other  periodi- 
cal papers  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  diary  I  find  the 
following  entry : 

^^  Apr.  3, 1753.  I  began  the  second  vol. 
of  my  Dictionary,  room  being  left  in  the 
first  for  Pre&ce,  Grammar,  and  History, 
none  of  them  yet  begun. 

^'  O  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported  me, 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour,  and  in 
the  whole  task  of  my  present  state;  that 
when  I  shall  render  up,  at  the  last  day,  an 
account  of  the  talent  committed  to  me,  1 
may  receive  pardon  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen.** 

He  this^-ear  favoured  Mrs.  Lennox  with 
a  Dedication  [*]  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of 
her^^  Shakspeare  Illustrated.***!' 

^  In  17^1 1  can  trace  nothing  published  bj 
him,  except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurer  • 

■  ^^■^^~ 

*  [Dr.  Johiuon  lowered  and  somewhat  dlfftuiaed  hia 
style.  In  writing  the  Advcntaren,  in  order  that  his  Pa- 
pen  might  pass  for  those  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  to  whom  he 
consigned  the  profits.  This  was  Hawluwworth's  opi- 
nion.   B.] 

t  TTwo  of  Johnson's  Letters,  addressed  Co  Samuel 
Ricbardsm,  autlwr  of  Clarissa,  Am*,  the  former  dated 
March  9,  1750-1,  the  other  September  S6, 1753,  ar«  nre^ 
served  in  Richardsan's  CoRRBSPOitoKNCB,  Brow  IlK)4« 
ToL  V.  pp.  281—884.  In  the  latter  of  these  letters  John- 
son suggested  to  Richardson,  the  propriety  of  making 
an  Index  to  his  three  works:  **  but  while  I  am  writing 
(he  adds),  ^nt>l4ection  arises;  such  an  index  to  the  three 
would  look  like  a  preclusion  of  a  foiirtir,  to  whicii  1  wU 
never  contribute :  for  if  1  cannot  benefit  mankind*  I 
hope  never  to  injure  them.^  Richardson,  however, 
adopted  the  hint ;  for,  in  1755,  he  published  In  octavo, 
"  A  Collection  of  the  nuwal  and  histructive  Sentiments. 
Maxims,  Cautions,  and  Reflections,  contained  in  the 
Histories  of  Pamela,  Ckrissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Gnuidl- 
son,  digested  under  proper  heads.** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  tha 
first  two  votum«s  of  Clarissa,  is  prefixed  a  Prefoce,  Ay  « 
fHend,  The  "Arlcnd,''  In  this  latter  Instanoe*  wats  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Warburtoo.    ILJ 
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and  "  The  lite  of  Kdwanl  Cave/'  [•]  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February.  In 
biography,  there  can  be  no  question  tbat  he 
excelled,  beyond  all  who  have  attemptetl 
that  species  of  composition ;  upon,  which, 
indeed,  he  set  the  highest  value.  To  the 
minute  selection  of  charucteristical  circum- 
stances,  for  which  the  ancients  were  remark- 
able, he  added  a  philosophical  research,  and 
the  most  perspicuous  -and  energetic  lan- 
guage. Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of  es- 
timable qualities,  and  was' eminently  dili- 
gent and  successful  in  his  own  business, 
which,  doubtless,  entitled  him  to  re8])ect. 
But  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  re- 
corded by  Johnson ;  who,  of  the  narrow  life 
of  a  printer  and  publisher,  without  any  lii- 
gressions  or  adventitious  circumstances,  has 
made  an  interesting  and  agreeable  narrative. 

The  IMctionary,  we  may  believe,  aiforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it 
approached  to  its  conclusion,  he  probably 
worked  with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen  in- 
crease  their  exertion  and  alacrity  when  they 
have  a  near  prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to 
ois  lordship  the  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had 
behaved  to  nim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
his  contempt  and  indignation.  The  world 
has  been  for  many  years  amused  with  a  story 
confidently  told,  and  as  confidently  repeateti 
with  additional  circumstances,  that  a  sudden 
disgust  was  taken  by  Johnson  upon  occasion 
'»f  ms  having  been  one  day  kept  long  in  wait- 
ing in  his  lAirdship's  antechamber,  for  which 
the  reason  assignea  was,  that  he  had  company 
with  him  ;  ana  that  at  last,  when  the  door 
opened,  out  walked  Colley  Cibber ;  and  that 
Johnson  was  so  violently  provoked  when  he 
finrnd  for  whom  he  had  been  so  long  exclu- 
ded, that  he  went  away  in  a  passion,  and  ne- 
ver would  return.  I  remem  ner  having  men- 
tioned this  story  to  George  Lord  L^telton, 
who  told  me,  he  was  very  mtimate  with  Lord 
Chesterfield;  and  holding  it  as  a  well-known 
truth,  defended  Lord  Chesterfield  by  say- 
ing,  that  *'''  Cibber,  who  had  been  introduced 
(aniiliarly  by  the  back-stairs,  had  probably  not 
been  there  above  ten  minutes.**  it  may  seem 
strange  even  to  entertain  a  doubt  concern- 
ing a  stor^  so  long  and  so  widely  current, 
uid  thus  miplicitly  adoi>ted,  if  not  sanction- 
ed, bv  the  authoriW  which  I  have  mention. 
ed;  but  Johnson  himself  assured  me,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  it. 
He  told  me,  that  there  never  was  any  parti- 
cular incident  which  produced  a  quarrel  be- 
tween  Lord  Cfhesterneld  and  him ;  but  that 
hb  Ixirdahip*s  continued  neglect  was  the 
reason  whj[  ne  resolved  to  have  no  connex- 
ion with  him.  When  the  Dictionary  was 
upon  the  eve  of  publication.  Lord  Chester- 
field, who,  it  is  said,  had  flattered  himself 
with  expectations  that  Johnson  would  de- 
dicate the  work   to  him,  attempted,  in   a 


courtly  manner,to  soothe  and  insinuate  him- 
self with  the  Sage,  conscious,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  cold  indifierence  with  which 
ho  hod  treated  its  learned  author ;  and  &r- 
ther  attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by  writing 
two  jKipcrs  in  "  The  World,"  in  recommen- 
dation of  the  work  ;  and  it  must  be  confes- 
sed, that  thev  contain  some  studied  com- 
pliments,  so  finely  turned,  that  if  there  had 
oeen  no  previous  offence,  it  is  probable  that 
Johnson  would  have  been  highly  delighted. 
Praise,  in  general,  was  pleashig  to  him ;  but 
by  praise  from  a  man  of  rank  niid  elegant 
accomj)lishmeiits,  he  was  pefculiarly  gratined. 
His  Lordship  says,  ''*■  I  think  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  republic  of  letters  in  parti- 
cular, are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson,  for 
having  undertaken    and  executed  so  great 
and  desirable  a  work.     Perfection  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  man ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  various  works  of  Johnson  alVeatF^' 
published,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfection 
as  any  man  could  do.  The  Planof^it,  which 
he  published  some  years  ago,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  proof  of  it.     Nothing  can  l)e  more 
rationally  imagined,  or  more  accurately  and 
elegantl,y  expressed.  I  therefore  recommend 
the  previous  penisal  of  it  to  all  those  who 
intend  to  buy  the  Dictionary,  and  who,  I  sup- 
pose, are  all  those  who  can  afford  it." 

^^  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language  is, 
at  present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  hi- 
therto, perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  ' 
worse  for  it.  During  our  free  and  open  trade, 
many  words  and  expressions  have  been  im- 
ported, adopted,  and  naturalized  from  other 
languages,  which  have  greatly  enriched  our 
own.  Let  it  still  preserve  what  real  strength 
and  beau  ty  it  may  have  borrowed  from  others ; 
but  let  it  not,like  theTarpeian  maid,  be  over- 
whelmed and  crushed  by  unnecessary  orna- 
ments. The  time  for  uiscrimination  seems 
to  be  now  come.  Toleration,  adoption,  and 
naturalization,  have  run  their  leiigths.  Good 
order  and  authority  are  now  necessary.  But 
where  shall  we  find  them,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  We  must 
have  recourse  to  the  old  lloman  expedient 
in  times  of  confusion,  and  choose  a  dictator. 
Upon  this  principle,  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr. 
Joonson  to  fill  that  great  ana  arduous  post. 
And  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  make  a  total 
surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  English  language,  as  a  firee-bom  British 
subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during  the 
term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nav  more,  i  will 
not  only  obey  him  like  an  old  ^man,  as  my 
dictator,  but,  like  a  modem  Roman,  I  will 
implicitly  believe  in  him  as  my  Pope,  and 
hold  him  to  be  infallible  whUe  in  the  chair, 
but  no  longer.  More  than  this  he  cannot 
well  require ;  for,  I  presume,  that  obedience 
can  never  be  expected,  when  there  is  neither 
terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to  invite,  it." 
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"  But  a  Grammar,  ■  Dictionarj,  and  a 
Histot;  of  our  Lanpiage  throush  its  seve- 
ral itages,  were  sCUriraiitiiig  atbome,  and 

jX«)n"i': 

ftiU/  Bupplythat  want,  and  sreatlyci. 

bute  to  tbe  urlber  apreailiiif;  of  our  Umgaage 
Id  other  cDuntiiea.  L^eamer^  werediacou- 
rafred,  bjr  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to  ; 
•nd,  consequently,  thouj^ht  it  incapable  of 
■ny.  They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  en- 
couraj^/' 

This  courtly  ileviie  &ilcd  of  its  eSect. 
Jobnsoii,  wbo  thought  tbat  "  all  was  &lae 
and  hollow,"  despisra  the  honey  words,  and 
was  even  indignant  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
•hauld,  fur  a  moment,  imagine,  tbat  he 
could  be  the  dupe  of  such  an  artifice.  His 
expression  to  me  cuncerninf;  Lord  Cheater- 
Held,  upon  this  occasion,  was,"  Sir,  afler 
making  great  professions,  he  had,  for  many 
yean,  tslen  no  notice  of  me  ;  but  wben  my 
Dictionary  was  comintr  out,  he  fell  a  scrib- 


ind  what  he  said 
Ifaat  1  had  done  with  blm." 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which  curio- 
sity has  been  so  long  excited,  without  being 
gratified.  I  for  many  years  solicited  John- 
ton  to  bvour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so 
excellent  a  composition  might  not  be  lost  to 
posterity.  He  delayed  from  time  to  time 
to  give  it  me:*  till  at  last,  in  1781,  when  we 
were  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Dilly'e,  at  SoulhiU 
in  Bedfordshire,  he  was  pleaised  to  dictate  it 
to  me  from  memory.  He  afterwards  found 
among  his  papers  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  had 
dictated  to  Mr,  Baretti,  with  its  tiUe  and 
CDrrectlons,  in  his  own  liand.writing.  This 
he  gave  to  Mr.  Lengtun  j  adding,  tliat  if  it 
were  to  come  into  print,  he  wished  it  to  be 
from  that  copy.  By  Mr.  I.angtun's  kind- 
ness, I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  work  with 
■  perfect  transcript  of  what  tbe  world  has  so 
e^erly  deiired  to  see. 


"  I  BxvK  been  lately  informed,  by  the 
pronrietor  of  the  World,  that  two  papers,  in 
whicb  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to 
tbe  public,  were  written  bv  your  Lordship. 


To  be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which, 
being  very  little  accustomed  to  &voun  bum 
the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive, 
□r  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge. 
'  ■'  When,  'upon  some  sligbt  encouragement, 
I  first  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  over- 
powered, like  the  rest  of  mankiiid,  by  the 
enchantment  of  your  address,  and  niiild  not 
fnrbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boait  mytelf 

I  migfal  obtain  that  r^ard  for  which  I  saw 
the  world  contending;  but  1  (bund  my  aU 
tendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  ndther 
pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  cen- 
tinue  it.  When  I  had  once  addrewed  yeur 
Ijordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  aitd  uncaurtlr 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
couid  !  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have 
his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 
_  "  Seven  yeer^  my  Lord,  have  now  past, 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  oc 
was  repulsed  from  your  door  j  during  which 
time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  worfc 
through  diflicultiel,  of  whu;h  It  is  uselesa 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  laat,  to 
the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,-^  one  word  of  encouragemeut,  «r 
one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  Patron  before. 

"The  shenherd  in  Vli^  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native 
of  the  rocks. 

"  Is  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  koki 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  stn^Ung  for 
life  In  the  water,  and,  when  be  has  reached 

^  — ..ivel    __   ,. 

of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  b 
kmd  t  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  id- 
diflerent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am 
solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;t  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  J  hope  it  i«  no 
very  cynical  asjierity  not  to  confess  oblig*. 
tions  where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
□r  to  be  unwilling  tbat  the  public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  Patron,  which 
Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myselC 

"  Having  earned  on  my  work  thus  lar 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  &vouict  rf 
learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  Uimigh 
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I  diould  conclude  it,  if  Iem  be  pOMtble,  witli 
leM]  fiir  I  hare  been  long  wakened  from 
that  dream  of  bope.  in  whi^  I  once  bouted 
ajatilwith  to  much  exultation,  mj  Lord, 
"  Youi  Iiordiliip'B  most  humble 

**  MoM  obedient  Krvant, 
"  Silt  JonHBOw."" 
«  WhOe  thla  wat  the  talk  or  the  town 
(i^i  Dr.  Adaim,  In  a  letter  to  me,}  I  hap- 
pened to  *imt  Dr.  Warburton .  who,  finding 
thtf  I  was  acquainted  with  Johnson,  desired 
Be  esmestlj  to  cany  bii  compUmcnti  to 
hint,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  honoured  him 
tor  his  maDly  behariour  in  rejecting  these 
condeacensioBB  of  Lord  ChesterHeld,  and 
lor  resenting  the  treatment  he  bad  receired 
finn  him  with  a  proper  spirit.  Joluison 
WIS  nnblj  pleased  with  this  compliment, 
C>t  be  had  slwajs  a  high  opinion  of  Warliur- 
taa.~-t-  Indeed,  the  tmix  of  mind  which  ap- 
p.-ared  in  this  letter,  was  congenial  with 
that  which  Warlnirton  himself  amplj  pos- 


Tbere  is  a  curious  minute 
wkJdi  struck  me,  in  comparing  the 
cditioiis  of  Jobooon's  Imitationi  of  JUTeniL 
la  (be  lentil  Satire,  one  of  tbe  couplets  upon 
the  vanity  of  wishes,  even  foi  litemry  ois- 


I,  stood  thus : 
•  ■  Vet  lUnk  whs  bb  At  KlulB-i  )<h  MilJ . 
TiAaiTT-  "Bt,  ilKs»rt>>«dllia>U.~ 
But  after  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 
ImA  Che«t«rfield's  Jkllarloua  patronage 
Bade  him  leel,  he  dismissed  the  word  garrtl 
tnm  tbe  ssd  group,  and  in  all  the  subse- 
quent editions  the  Une  stands, 

'niat  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been 
■ortifled  bj  the  loflj  contempt,  and  poUte, 
Ttt  keen,  MUire  with  which  Johnson  ex- 
bUted  bim  to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is 
iiimwillili  to  doubt.  Be,  however,  with 
Uttf^mr  duplidt;  which  was  bis  constant 
Kodr,  ameted  to  he  quite  unconcerned.  Dr. 
'  >  Mr.  Kobert,  Uodile^ 
ihnson  bad  written  hu 
eifield.    Dodsley,  with 

_^ t  Ihcllngs  of  trade,  said,  "he  was 

tor  Mn7  too ;  for  that  he  lud  a  property 
in  the  IMctionsrj,  to  which  his  Lordibtp  s 


, Ub'^'b^-i  ■•  Cmom  of  cm 

ajetaia  m>  dMaa  at  Ta«ai  Om  i 
Hiqisn  tba  PsMb  odK  una  mar 
HonHB  t^nmi  u  ek  Joboa  RirsoWh  I 

il.iWhai  Imliil ■    r iilfiliii 

ttoiwi  mlmtk  sach,  ud  Jobian  alk 
rit  Bot  wtiM  ik«w«i  bitba,  and  >pp 
HuA  onltiv  spoi  ?**?|*™  Wubunon, 

W  ■!■  ImnniiJllnVathii     A  By.  sh, ' 

m»i>T  beam  lad  OHka  Mm  irlmi  i»t  o 


that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  conceal- 
ed it."  "  Poh  I  (said  Dodslej)  do  you  think 
a  letter  from  Johnson  couid  hurt  Lord 
CheMerfield  ?  Not  at  all.  Sir.  It  lav  uwni 
his  table,  where  any  body  might  see  it.  He 
read  it  to  me ;  said,  '  this  man  lias  great 
powers,'  pointed  out  the  severest  psnnsgrs, 
and  observed  how  well  they  were  expres- 
■ed."  This  air  of  indiSerence,  which  im- 
pCHed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley,  was  cer. 
toinly  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  that 
dissimulation  wbich  I,onl  Chesterfield  in- 
culcated as  one  of  the  moat  enentiid  les. 
■ons  for  the  conduct  of  Ufe.  His  Lordohip 
endeavoured  to  Justify  himself  to  Dods- 
ley from  the  choices  brought  against  him 
by  Johnion  :  but  we  may  judce  of  the  flim- 
siness  of  his  defence,  from  his  having  ex- 
cused his  n^lect  of  Johnson,  by  ■ayine, 
that  "  he  bad  heard  be  had  changed  Us 
lod^iugg,  and  did  not  know  where  he  lived;" 
as  if  there  could  have  been  the  smallesl 
difficully  to  inform  himself  of  that  cireum- 
by  inquiring  in  the  literary  circle 
'  '  '  ■sLordahipi— " ' — ' 


wen  acquainted. 


llacquai 
;  of  Its 


with  which  bis X. 

and  was,  indeed,  hlnueli^  a 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson, 
and  suggested,  tbat  his  not  being  admitted 
when  he  called  on  him,  was  probsbly  not  to 
he  imouted  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  for  hit 
Lordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley,  that  "  he 
would  have  turned  ofl'  the  l>est  servsnt  he 
ever  hsd,  if  he  hod  known  thnt  he  denied 
him  to  a  man  who  would  have  l)een  alwayf 
more  than  welcome;"  and  in  confirmation 
of  this,  he  inilBted  on  Lord  Chesterfield's 
general  atlability  and  easiness  of  access, 
especially  to  literary  men.  "  Sir,  (said  Jirfm- 
son,)  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  he  Is 
the  proudest  man  this  day  existing."  "  No, 
(said  Dr.  Adams,)  there  is  one  person,  at 
least,  as  proud ;  I  think,  by  your  own  ac- 
count, you  are  the  prouder  man  of  the  two." 
"  But  mine  ^replied  Johnson  instantly)  was 
dt/SnuJM  pride.  This,  as  Dr.  Adams  well 
observed,  was  one  of  those  happy  turns  for 
which  be  was  lo  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson,  having  now  explldtlv  avowed 
his  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  himself  concern* 
ing  that  nobleman  with  pointed  freedom; 
"  Tbli  man,  (said  he,)  I  thought  had  been 
a  Lord  among  witi ;  but,  I  find,  he  Is 
oiilya  witamong  Lords. "{  And  when  Us 
Letters  to  his  natural  son  were  published, 


U\na6^t,  fi^e-rofot  it  Uv^aii 
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The  character  of  a  "  respectable  Hot~ 
tentqt,"  in  Lord  Chefiterfield's  letters,  hu 
been  generally  understood  to  be  meant  foi- 
Jilhn<ion,  and  I  liave  no  doubt  that  it  wai. 
But  I  remember,  nheti  the  LUerary  Properly 
vf  those  letters  wag  cooteeted  in  the  Court 
(rf  Session  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Henrj 
Dundu,t  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro~ 
piietms,  read  this  character  asui  eitaibitioD 
of  Johnson,  Sir  David  Dalrjmple,  Lord 
Jlailea,  one  uf  the  Judges,  maintauied,  with 
some  warmth,  that  it  was  not  intended  at  a 
irartrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a  late  noble 
jHjrd,  diatinguisbed  for  abstruse  science.  1 
hace  heard  Jahnson  himself  talk  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  my  that  it  was  meant  for  Geoc)^ 
Lord  I.Tttelton,  in  which  I  could  by  no 
means  agree  ;  for  his  Lordship  had  nothinfc 
of  that  violence  which  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  composition.  Finding  that 
my  illustrious  friend  could  bear  to  bave  it 
supposed  that  it  might  be  meant  for  him,  I 
said,  laughingly,  thut  there  was  one  tr 
.which  unquestionably  did  not  belong 
him;  "he  throws  his  meat  any  where  but 
down  bis  throat."  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  Lai  ~ 
Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  bis  life." 

On  the  filb  of  March  came  out  I.ord  Bo- 
Ilnsbroke'a  works,  published  by  Mr.  David 
IVfallet.  The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings, 
under  the  name  of  "  ITiilosophy,"  which 
were  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  gave 
great  oBence  to  all  well-principled  men. 
Joimson,  hearing  of  their  tendency,  which 
nobody  disputed,  was  roused  with  ajust  in- 
dignation, and  pronounced  this  memorable 
sentence  upon  the  noble  author  and  his  edi- 
tor. "  Sir,  he  wss  a  scoundrel,  and  a  cow- 
ard :  a  scoundrel,  tor  charging  a  blunderbuss 
■gainst  religion  and  moraEty ;  a  coward,  be- 
caiue  he  had  no  resolution  to  Greit  otThim- 


B^tf  ftthhaMMBBspMitiT  i  Jind,  In  oIlbSL,  —  .->..-«- 
iBf  the  but  pnctln  of  dudmuUtbrn.  aai  nnammBid- 

•m  tfawg  b*  •UD«d,  thu  Ihty  onula  omuj  good 
fttaptt  or  coDdun,  uid  mucb  fmiitii*  laniniiuliin 
opoB  Uft  ud  OBUMnt  TiTT  IvippIlT  exFvmvtt  Hid 
IbMt  there  wh  cmoUfrsble  merll  in  wbv  to  much  at- 
tntlon  la  Ibe  ImnniTeaicDl  of  sac  *li>  wu  dmndiDl 
upon  bh  LariAWt  pntccdoni  It  hu,  pnbuwri  hnn 
and  Umuh  I  (an  by  bo  uuaat  mtan  Dfcoiifciiii 


MMplhlnUn 


and  tboogh  I  (an  by  bo  iiuani  ippton 
Uw  dlnficthn  brinn  lawflJaail  II 
whkh  li.  In  cObct,  bmltlaa  t^~  ~'~"  ~ 

ouraMMrT.Ialaoknohi^l ,  _ 

Itlaadibteto  beklBdlr  ittBU**  ta  IhoH,  orwho 

MoeaweliBn,  tniHir«>r>)<«lheaiuc.    Mr. 

ha|ie*i  durtcts  lui  been  miiMlj  mirtuted  si  dlame- 
trlallT  oppoilLe  id  whil  Lord  CnaUrfleld  wfilwd  hbn 
ID  be.  He  hu  broi  oUed  dull.  «o««.  utd  awkward : 
but  1  kiivw  him  at  Dioden.  wbeu  hi,  wu  Ed^dt  to 
tb^murti  indltuuih  humuld  not  bout  (tf  the  irrem, 

(No-   flJ9S]cneii(lil.'M»j™it'.  jlrinclpi;  Soticta- 


selt;  but  len  half  a  crown  to  ft  beggarly 
Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger  after  hia 
death!"  Garrick,  who,  I  can  attest  from 
m^  own  knowledge,  had  his  mind  seMODed 
with  iBouB  reverence,  and  siacerelj  disap- 
proved of  the  infidel  writings  of  severu, 
whom,  in  the  course  of  his  almost  universal 
gay  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence,  he 
treated  witli  external  civilltj,  distinguished 
himself  upon  this  occadon.  Mr.  Pclbam 
having  di^  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  works  came  out,  he  wrote,  an 
elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  bt^iiing 

in  which  is  the  following  stanza : 


Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of  lei. 
sure  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  there. 

Of  this,  and  of  many  interesting  c' 

"' minghira,  during  a  [Mrt 

conversed  but  Cttle  wi 
nabled  to  f^ve  a  particular  ai. 
count,  by  the  liberal  communications  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Warton.  who  oblig- 
ingly furnished  me  with  several  of  our  com- 
mon fiiend's  letters,  which  he  illustrated 
with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  places- 


"■  It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  witi 
which  you  were  pleased  to  &vour  me^  t 
■-—delayed  my  thanks  f     "■  -"  ' 


berately  shew  mr  disrespect  to  a  man  of  your 
character  i  and  I  now  paj  you  a  very  honest 
acknowledgement,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  literature  of  our  native  country.  You 
have  shewn  to  all,  who  shall  her^dter  at- 
tempt the  study  of  our  ancient  authors,  the 
way  to  success ;  by  directing  Ihem  to  the 
perusal  of  the  books  which  those  authors  had 
read.  Of  this  method,  Hu)^es,g  and  men 
much  greater  than  Hugfaea,  seem  never  to 
have  thought.  The  reason  whvtheauthon, 
which  are  rea4>  of  the  sixteenth  century,are 
BO  little  understood,  is,  that  tbev  are  read 
alone  :  and  no  help  is  borrowed  from  thoae 
who  lived  with  them,  or  before  them.  Some 
part  of  this  ignorance  I  hope  t 
tnybook,|]  which  ni 


w  draws  towards  its  end  t 


out  visiting  the  libraries  o 


g-HuihapuMlihol. 


nlMlihed. 
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I  Uierefore  hope  to  see  in  «  fortnight.*     I  hexameter.    I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not 

know  not  how  long  I  shall  staj,  or  where  I  in  the  Vin^ilian  style.    He  much  regretted 

shall  lodge :  but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  that  his  jnrsi  tutor  was  dead  ;  for  whom  he 

Tou  at  my  arrival,  and  we  shall  easily  settle  seemed  to  retain  the  greatest  regard.    He 

the  rest.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  said,  *■  I  once  had  been  a  whole  morning  slid- 

^  Your  most  obedient,  &c.  ing  in  Christ-Church  meadows,  and  missed 

*^  Sam  Johnson.**  his  lecture  in  logic.    After  dinner,  he  sent 

"  [LcndoB]  July  16, 1754."  for  me  to  his  room.    I  expected  a  sharp  re- 

^-  ,.    ^ - .  _     , .,       »  /-k  r    I    *  buke  for  my  idleness,  and  went  with  a  beat- 

Of  his  cojivenation  w^k  at  Oxford  at  i„g  heart.    When  we  were  seated,  he  told 

^tli^I' Jl  n.^^^r^      "■     '"°1'  -°e  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink  a  glass  of 

"n^if^  1      ,  the  foUowmg  memorMl,  ^-^^  ^jjh  y      ^j  ^^  ,^u  ^e  was  not 

vbich,  though  not  written  with  all  the  care  „„„,^  „;a.u  «,«  k^  »«;o»t«»  u;-  iw....»   t-k:- 

and  attentiSi  which  that  learned  and  ele-  ^ngry  with  me  for  nussing  his  lecture.  This 

---*.       •♦l- uUl   1j  TVuZ^         «•«  «ric  was,  m  fact,  a  most  severe  repnmand.  Some 

^•'  uu^!"^^  on  those  compositions  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^    ^  ^  ^^ 
which  he  mten^  for  the  public  eye  is  w  ^  ^1  afternoon.*    Besides 

luppilv  expr^  in  an  easy  stjle,  that  I  ^^^  j^^    ^^^  ^^  ^„1   ^^^  ^^^er  Fellow 

rfioul^mjureit  by  any  ^teration :  ^f  Pembroke  now  resident :   from  both  of 

-  men  Johnson cameto Oxford  in  1764,  ^^^^  j^y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^  ^j^iU^ 

the  long  vacation  was  *eginmng,  Mid  most  ^-^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^j^|     ^^^^^  1,.^ 


ter  hi.  •mval,  he  wished  to  see  his  old  ^^j^    ^  ^j»^  beautifully  situated  about 

Coll«i^  P*m6r^.    I  wOTt  wi^  him.    He  ^^r^  mUesfrom  Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Wise, 

was  highly  plawed  to  find  all  the  CoUege.  it^divian  Ubrarian,  with  whom  Johnson 

WT^te  wluch  he  had  left  there  stifl  remam-  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^   ^'^  ^^    1^     ^^  ^^^^^ 

mg,  p»ticularly  a  very  old  butler ;  and  ex-  ^^  fitted  up  a  house  and  gardens  in  a  sin. 

TO^  great  Mtisfiiction  at  being  recogm^  j„  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^i^h  ^^  ^^^^     U^^^ 

fcy  them,  and  conversed  wath  them  toi-  ^.^  ^  excellent  Ubrary ;    particuUrly,  a 

\^.    He  waited  on  the  master.  Dr.  Kad-  valuable  collection  of  bobks  fe  Northern  U- 

tm&y  who  received  him  yenr  coldly.  John-  terature,  with  which  Johnson  was  often  very 

■on  at  least  expected,  that  the  master  would  ^           q^^  ^     ^^  y^-^  read  to  us  a  dii 

"^  ■  ~Py^^,  ^"  Dictionarjr,  now  near  gertotion  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 

pubUaition ;  but  the  master  did  not  choose  entitled, '  A  History  aSd  Chronology 

to  talk  on  the  subject,  never  asked  Johnson  ^f  ^^  fkbulduJ  Ages.'    Some  old  DivinitSi 

S*f5;iSll''^"Ai?'^*^  u'!l^lS'^fK^^i'!5^^  of  Thrace,  rebted  to  the  Titans,  and  called 

ed  at  Oxford.    After  we  had  left  the  lodg-  ^y^^  CxBiai,  made  a  very  important  part  of 

rJohiwon  said  to  me, '  T^  hves  a  man,  ^^e  theory  of  this  piece ;  an^in  coAversa- 

Uvea  by  the  revenues  of  hteiature,  and  ^ion  afterwards,  Mr.  Wise  talked  much  of  his 

wiU  not  move  a  finffer  to  support  It.    If  I  Cabiri.     As  we  returned  to  Oxford  in  the 

cam^  to  Uve  at  Oxford,  I  riiall  take  up  my  evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and  he  cried 

?°^  ^^.^l"*^?;   ^®  then  c^ed  on  the  ^^^  Sufflamina,  a  Latm  word  which  came 

Screrend  Mr.  Meeke,  one  of  the  feUows,  ^0^,  ^^  ^o^h  ^^h  peculiar  grace,  and  was 

md  of  Johnson  s  standing.  Here  was  a  most  ^s  much  as  to  say.  Put  on  your  drag-chmn,  Be- 

rardial  peeting  on  both  «^des.    On  leaving  ^^e  we  got  home,  I  again  walked  too  &st  for 

bim,  Johnson  said,    I  used  to  think  Meeke  hi^ .  ^nd  he  now  criSi  out,  *  Why  you  walk 

M  crxccUent  parte,  when  we  were  boys  to-  ^s  if  you  were  pursued  by  all  the  Cabiei  in 

gether  at  the  coUege ;  but,  alas !  abocfy.'    In  an  evening  we  freouently  took 

'LortinaoonTent'siaUtayglooni!*  long  walks  from  Oxford  into  tne  country, 

'I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the  returning  to  supper.  Once,  in  our  way  home. 

Sail,  I  couhl  not  bear  Meeke*s  superiority,  we  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys  of  Oseney 

ind  I  tried  to  sit  as  fiu:  from  him  as  I  could,  and  Rewley,  near  Oxford.   After  at  least  an 

that  I  might  not  hear  him  construe.*  hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  ^  I  viewed  them 

**  As  we  were  leaving  the  College,  he  said,  with  indignation !'  We  had  then  a  long  con- 

♦  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Mesa&h.  Which  versation  on  Gothic  buildings ;  and  in  talk- 

do  you  think  is  the  best  line  in  it  ?— My  ingof  the  form  of  old  halls,  he  said,  *•  In  these 

own  fiivourite  is,  haUs  the  fire-place  was  anciently  always  in 

-.--,.      _  ^,        ,  ^  ..  moved  it  on  one  side.'    About  this  tune 

I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  ^y^^^  y^  l^n  an  execution  of  two  or  three 

criminals  at  Oxford,  on  a  Monday.     Soon 


•  "  itecaBM  to  Oxford  wUhki  a  fortnight,  sadfUT.  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  was  sajring 
I  about  Ay*  wwlri  H«  lodgKl  at  a  houM  caOed  Ket-  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of  the  jail, 
UiaO.  mar  Trinkv  CoUMe.    Bat  durina  thte  viiit  at     «„^  .i<.a  «  fMkn«iA«if  n«iA«/«l«<nt  v^A««a  f k^  fT«<- 


oitaS:  SToSSa  ^^  ta  °i.*"lSSL2.''to'hi;    «"<»  »^  "  ^r^^^  pre«:he»  before  the  Cnl- 
~-  -        -  ^  versity,  a  learned  man,  but  often  thought- 
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1»  and  absent,  preached  the  condemnation 
•ennon  on  repentance,  before  the  convicta, 
OD  the  preceding  day,  Sunday  ;  and  that 
in  tbe  close  he  told  hia  audience,  that  he 
ihould  give  them  the  remainder  of  wliat  he 
had  to  nv  on  the  subject,  the  next  l>ord's 
Daj.  Ifpon  which,  one  of  our  company,  a 
Ductorof  Divinity,  and  a  plain  matter-of- 
ftct  man,  by  way  oFoflering  an  apolqo'  for 
Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked,  that  he 
had  probably  preached  the  aame  sermon  be- 
fore the  University  :  '  Yes,  Sir,  (saya  John- 
son,) but  the  University  were  not  to  be 
banged  Che  next  moming.' 

"I  fortrot  to  observe  before,  that  when  he 
left  Mr.  Meeke  (as  1  have  told  above),  he  add- 
ed, '  About  the  same  time  of  life,  Meeke  was 
Ufl  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on  a  Fellow- 
ship, and  I  went  to  I^ndon  to  get  my  liv. 


Thel 


I,  Sir, a 


„  ett«rwai  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  Chamberv,  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one 
oTtbe  judges  in  India  i* 


"  Tita  commisuon  which  I  delayed  to 
trouble  ^ou  with  at  your  dejMrture,  I  am 
DOW  obliged  to  send  you ;  and  ties  that  vou 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  war- 

ton,  of  Trinity,  to  whom  I  should  have  writ- 
ten imroediatefy,  but  that  I  know  not  if  he 
be  yet  come  back  to  Oxl'ord. 

"  In  the  Catalt^e  of  MSS,  of  Gr.  Brit. 
aeevoL  i.  psg.  18.  MSS.  BodL  MAaTrai- 
nM  XV  marlj/ram  rob  Juliana,  aueton  Thto. 

'■  It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warlon  will  in- 
quire, and  send  word,  whst  will  be  tbe  cost 
of  transcribing  this  manuscript. 

"VoL  ii,  p.  3!.  Num.  lt»2.  SB.  CoLl. 
Nov.— CmnrKntona  in  jiela  Apotlal — Con. 
menl.  in  SepUm  Epiiloiat  CalAoiiau. 

"  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of 
each  of  these  manuscripts :  and  what  it  will 
— '  'y  liave  a  tmnscript  of  the  two  first 

n  Oxford,  you 


iUtnlo. 


1  convenience.    It  ia  for  an  Italian 


"The  answer  is  to  be  dlrect«d  to  hi*  Ex- 
cellency Mr  Zon,  Venetian  Itesident,  Sobo- 

"  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  do  not  ruret 
the  change  of  London  for  Oxford.  Mr. 
Bar«tti  ia  well.  Mid  Miss  Williams  ;t  and 


we  shall  all  be  glad  to  bear  &om  you,  when- 
ever you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoaKsox." 
■•  Nor.  n,  17»t- 

Tbe  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which.  It 
has  been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained 
for  him  at  an  early  periodof  hisUfe,  wasnow 
considered  as  an  honour  of  conudnable  im- 
portanire,  in  order  to  grace  the  title-page  of 
his  Dictionary;  and  liia  character  In  the  Uter- 
ary  world  beinjr  by  ttiistimedeservedlv  hinh, 
Ull  RJ J.  .1.  °._(..  .L-.    ;r l_IIl'__ 


■■  Daxa  Sib. 

"  I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  and  to 
Mr.  Wise,  for  the  uncommon  care  which 


ly  take  me  a  little  liabitation  among  you- 

"The  books  which  I  promiseir to  Mr. 
Wise,§  I  have  not  been  able  to  procuMt 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  Finnick  IMctionaiy, 
the  only  copy,  perhaps,  in  Enf^and,  which 
was  presental  me  by  a  learned  Swede  i  but 
I  keep  it  back,  that  it  may  make  a  set  of  mv 
own  books  of  the  new  edition,  with  which  I 
shall  accompany  it,  more  welcome.  You 
will  assure  him  of  roy  gimtitudc. 

"Poor  dear  Colhnsl|{— Would  a  letter 
^ve  him  any  pleasure  ?  I  have  a  mind  to 


i\.  with  in  EDdUII 
Ttw  KaglhKThE- 

,,n«.  ,.^..  Ac    Bj  ZKhukh  wnUaib  i~.A_ 

miatti  rof  Da<M>y,  IW-'    Tba  BhIUi  In 
fnim  IbB  ttroDAtt  btnal  maiki,  S  mgw 

wauamh  liTtiBTa  nM  bI_ 


r«(lk?»|iis7»."M.) 

*)  •■  UWt  MIow  or  Trinln  CaU».  Bid  B  ihh  ikoi 

■nnii(j  MT  ■  ■ 
Hcdfslln 


What  do  TDU  iHar  o(  him. 


JBlaL  AS.] 
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**  I  am  glad  of  jrour  hinderance  in  your 
Spenaerian  derign/  jet  I  would  not  have 
it  delayed.  Three  hours  a  day  stolen  from 
ileep  and  amusement  will  produce  it.  Ijet 
a  Senritour  i-  transcribe  the  quotations,  and 
uitericaTe  them  with  references,  to  save 
time.  This  will  shorten  the  work,  and  lessen 
the&tigue. 

^  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promoting  the  di- 
[dbma  ?  I  would  net  be  wanting  to  co-ope- 
nte  with  jour  kindness :  of  which,  whate- 
?er  be  the  effect,  I  shall  be,  dear  Sir, 
^  Your  most  obliged,  &c. 

*''•  Sam.  Johnson.** 
«  [LoodoB.]  Not.  ».  ITM." 

**^  TO  THE    SAME. 

**  DBAm  Sib, 

**  I  AM  extremely  sensible  of  the  fiivour 
done  me,  both  bj  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  book  $  cannot,  I  think,  be  pnnted  in 
km  than  tax.  weeks,  nor  probably  so  soon  ; 
md  I  will  keep  back  the  title-pag^,  for  such 
a  inaettlon  as  you  seem  to  promise  me.  fie 
pUased  to  let  me  know  what  money  I  shall 
snd  jooj  fanr  bearing  the  expense  of  the 
Air  ;  and  I  will  take  care  tnat  jou  maj 
hsre  it  readj  at  jour  hand. 

**>  I  had  latelj  the  fitvour  of  a  letter  from 
jma  brother,  with  some  account  of  poor 
OoUiBa,  ftyr  whom  I  am  much  concemeo.  I 
kitfe  a  notion,  that  by  yerj  great  temper- 
aee,  or  more  propenj  abstinence,  he  maj 
yit  recoTer* 

^TlMve  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book 
sf  poems  by  Barcbj,  called  *■  The  Ship  of 
Foob  ;*  at  the  end  of  which  are  a  number 
tiEmtogmet;  so  he  writes  it,  from  Egloga^ 
whidi  are  probablj  the  ftrst  in  our  Un- 
gOMRBu  If  JOU  cannot  find  the  book,  I  will 
g^Mr.  Dodsley  to  send  it  to  you. 

*^  I  afaall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 


r  or  b  te  to  pMttfaa  ramaindflr  of  hit  Ufe  in  mi- 
mmk  iifisilsrlim  ?  |iii1iiWi  with  complete  oooad- 

iaa  MtoMMBt  ItMr  lo  ths  mbm  gotttamui,  (Dec. 
MLU9^>  he  thai  tallDilyalliMki  to  their  unfoftuaate 

**  fftar  dMr  CoOiml  Let  me  know  whethflr  you 
k  woaM  ftve  Um  pleenne  If  I  ihoiiki  write  to 
IbeeeoniB  ken  neer  hb  itettt>  end  thaclbie 

lKiB_ 

i9^17M: 

of  poor  deer  CoDInt?  I  wrote  him 
rrer  eniweted.  1  mppoM  writhif  !• 
to  him.    Thet  men  »  no  commoa 


en  telk  of  theuncertelntyorfbr* 

tt  !•  yet 
thet  the  powen  of  the  mhid 


of  heeutyi  lyit  tt  !• 


thet  iindc^tl  inrt  liig  raey 
end  d^ert,  thet  it  mey  blaae  end 

Memoin  of  the  hue  Reircrand  Dr. 
hy  the  Bevarand  John  Wool.  A.  11. 4to. 

the  ion  of  a  better  et  Chichce- 

tB»  1790,  end  wai  rtleied  from 

hen  10 pathetkBDy  deicrlbMl,  faiiyjV. 


V  "  or  pahUdihiff  a  fotame  of  ohnnratioM  on  the 
tart  of  SpaHK'*  woifcib    It  wai  hindarad  hy  my  tekhur 

••  Yom«  etadwie  of  the  lomrt  nok  St  Oxfbrd 


T* 


an 


f 


i«'aisDictloHry.'' 


ou  again,  to  know  if  the  affur  proceeds.g 
haye  mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends, 
for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  my  disap- 
pointment. 

^  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  has  lost  his 
wife ;  I  belieye  he  is  much  affected.  I  hope 
he  will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  yet  suffer  tor 
the  loss  of  mine. 

Of  itoc  rl  V  o1  fwi;  Btfrftd  roi  wtw6p$aftMV. 

I  haye  eyer  since  seemed  to  myself  broken 
off  from  mankind ;  a  kind  of  solitary  wan- 
derer in  the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direc- 
tion, or  fixed  point  of  yiew  :  a  gloomy  gazer 
on  the  world  to  which  I  haye  nttle  relation. 
Yet  I  would  endeayour,  by  the  help  of  you 
and  your  brother,  to  supply  the  want  o. 
closer  union,  by  firiendship :  and  hope  to 
have  long  the  pleasure  of  being,  dear  Sir, 
^^  Most  affectionately  yours, 

'^Sam.  Johksov.** 
"  [London.]  Dec  21,  lyM." 

In  \^5&  we  behold  him  to  great  adyan- 
tage ;  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred 
upon  him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  cor- 
respondence animated,  nis  beneyolence  ex- 
ercised. 

^TO   THE   REyXREKD   MR.   THOMAS 
WARTOy. 

"  OsAE  Sib, 

'^  I  WROTE  to  you  some  weeks  u(0,  but 
belieye  did  not  direct  accurately,  ana  there- 
fore know  not  whether  you  had  my  letter. 
I  would,  likewise,  write  to  your  brother, 
but  know  not  where  to  find  him.  I  now 
b^in  to  see  land,  after  haying  wandered, 
according  to  Mr.  Warburton*8  phrase,  in  this 
yast  sea  of  words.  What  reception  I  shall 
meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not ;  whe- 
ther the  sound  of  bells,  and  acclamations  of 
the  people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of  in  hislasc 
Canto,  or  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  I 
know  not :  wnether  I  shall  find  upon  the 
coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Poly- 
pheme  that  will  resbt.  But  if  Polypheme 
comes,  haye  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  howeyer, 
the  critics  will  let  me  be  at  peace;  for 
though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strenffth,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself^  and 
would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill-will  in 
my  bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite. 

^'  Mr.  Barettl  is  about  a  work  for  which 
he  is  in  great  want  of  Crescembeni,  which 
you  may  naye  again  when  you  please. 

^  There  is  nothing  considerable  done  or 

doing  among  us  here.    We  are  not,  perhaps, 

as  innocent  as  yiUaffers,  but  most  df  us  seem 

to  be  as  idle.    I  hope,  howeyer,  you  are 

busy ;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 

are  doing.    I  am,  dearest  Sir, 

^^  Your  humble  senrant, 

*•*'  Sam.  Johvsom.** 
"  [Loodoo,]  Feb.  4  ITSBL** 

i  "OfthedsinestOxfiad.'* 
L 
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TO   THE   SAME. 


"  I  ascEiTED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  fitvour  that  has  been  done 
tne  ;*  for  which  I  return  my  most  sincere 
thanks ;  and  entreat  you  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wise 
such  returns  as  I  ou^t  to  make  for  so  much 
kindness  so  little  deserved. 

''  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  him ;  but  know  no(  whether 
he  had  either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good 
As  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton  tell 
me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs  the 
tiew  volume ?+  Can  I  help?  Let  not  the 
past  labour  be  lost,  for  want  of  a  little  more : 
but  snatch  what  time  you  can  irom  the  Hall, 
and  the  pupils,  and  the  coffee-house,  and  the 
parks,  and  complete  your  design. 

^*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
"  [London,]  Feb.  4,  1755.-      "  Sam.  Johkson.** 

'^  TO   THE   SAME. 
"  Dbar  Sir, 

"•  I  HAD  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr.  Wise, 
but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you,  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  a&ir^  stands ;  of 
which  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  if  you  can, 
to-morrow,  l)y  the  return  of  the  jwst. 

^  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word,  that  he  has 
not  had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  I 
aent  some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  you 
must  inquire  after  it.  However,  do  not  let 
your  letter  stay  for  that. 

**  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  corres- 
pondent than  you,  and  not  much  better, 
aende  me  word,  that  3ruur  pupils  keep  you  in 
College :  but  do  they  keep  you  from  writing 
too  ?  Let  them,  at  least,  give  you  time  to 
irrite  to,  dear  Sir, 

^  Your  most  affectionate,  ftc, 

*•*'  Sam.  Johnsok.** 

"  [LoodoD,ll^b^  13,  IJU." 


u 


TO    THE  SAMS. 


. "  DsAR  Sir, 

^^  Db.  KixgS  was  with  me  a  few  minutes 
before  your  letter ;  this,  however,  is  ihjd 
first  instance  in  which  your  kind  intentions 
to  me  have  ever  lieen  frustrated.  |j  I  have 
now  the  full  effect  of  your  care  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and  am  Bar  from  thinking  it  a  slight 
honour,  or  a  small  advantage  ;  since  it  will 
put  the  eiyovment  of  your  conversation 
more  frequently  in  the  power  of,  dear  Sir, 
^*  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate?, 

*"*•  Sam.  JoHKsoK." 

•  **  His  decree  hacl  now  past,  according  to  the  unial 
Ibnn,  theraffraget  of  the  heads  of  CoHeges  t  but  was  not 
yet  fimlly  granted  by  the  Vnlvenity.  It  was  carried 
without  a  ftnigle  dJanntlent  voke." 

f  «« On  Spenser." 

i  ««  Of  the  degTec" 

I  «•  Principal  of  Safait  Mary  Hall  at  Oxford.  He 
brought  with  him  the  diploma  from  Oxford." 

I  **  I  euppoae  Johnson  means  that  my  kind  intention 


of  hefaag  the  Jlr»t  to  give  him  the  good  news  of  the  de> 
;  granted  was  frustrated,  beca 
before  my  intdUgeooe  arrived.* 


me  being  granted  was  frustrated,  hewua  Dr.  King 


''  P.  S.  I  have  endoaed  a  letter  to  tlie 
Vice-Chancellor,**  which  ^ou  will  rad| 
and  if  you  like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 

**  [London.]  Feb^  irfi^* 

As  the  Public  will  doubtless  be  pleaied  to 
see  the  whole  progress  of  this  weU-eamed 
academical  honour,  I  shall  insert  the  Oian- 
cellor  of  Oxford*8  letter  to  the  University ,tt 
the  diploma,  and  Johnson's  letter  at  tfaanks 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor.   . 

^^  To  the  Reverend  Dr,  HuDDEBFomD,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  <|f  Oxford  \ 
to  be  eommunicaied  to  the  Heidi  qfHouMety 
and  proposed  in  Convocation, 
**  Mr.  Vicb-Cuancsi.lor,  and  OBirn.BiRjr, 

^^  Mr.  Samuel  Johnsov,  who  was  for- 
merly of  Pembroke  College,  havine  very 
eminently  distinguished  himself  bv  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  essays,  excellently  Gal« 
culated  to  fi>nii  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  in  which  the. cause  of  religkm  and  mo- 
rality  is  ev«7  irhere  msintrined  by  the 
strongest  pow&t  of  argument  and  languant 
and  wiio  snortly  intends  to  publish  %  ]ji^ 
tionary  of  the  English  Tongue  Ibrmtd  on  a 
new  plan,  and  executed  inth  the  grtatest 
labour  and  judgement ;  I  persuade  mys^f 
that  I  shall  act  agreeahle  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  University,  in  desirimg  that  it 
may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  conftr  on 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Artsbydifdome, 
to  which  ireadily  give  my  consent;  and  amy 
"  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  and  GenUemen, 
"  Your  aftectioDAte  friend  and  servant. 


"  Grosvenor-atmet,  Ftb.  K  17Mb' 
Tenn.  S«^i. 


«( 


HlUrU 
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u 


Diploma  MAOisTmr  JoHirsov. 


^^  Cawcellarius,  Maglstri,  et  Scliolixcs 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis  onmibos  ad  quoe 
hoc  pnesens  scriptum  pervenerit,  sahnem 
in  Domino  sempitemam. 

^  Cum  eum  in  finem  fp^us  academici 
a  migoribus  nostris  instituti  fuerint,  ut 
viri  ingenio  et  doctrina  prKstsntes  titulis 
quoque  prseter  cseteros  insignirentur ;  cum- 
que  vir  doctissimus  Samud,  Johnson  e  Cel- 
ine Pembrochiensl,  scriptissuispopuUoiuin 
mol'es  informantibus  dudum  litentto  orbi  In- 
notuerit;  quin  et  linguae  patrise  turn  or- 
nandse  tum  stablUencue  (Lexicpo  scilicet 
Anglicanum  summo  studio,  sumeis  e  ss  ju- 
dicio  con^tum  propediem  edltnms)  etum 
nunc  qtiliiwi  mam  impendat  operam ;  Nsa  igi- 
tur  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  an- 
tedicti,  ne  virum  de  Uteris  humanioribus 
optime  meritum  diutius  inhonoratum  prs- 
tereamus,  in  solenni  Convocatione  Docto- 
rum,  Mngistrorum,  Regentium,  et  non  He- 

fentium,  decimo  die  Mensis  Februarii  Anno 
>omini  MiUesimo  Septingentesimo  Quin- 
quagesimo  quinto  habita,  prse&tum  virum 

•«  "  Dr.  Hudderfianl,  Prcddent  of  Trinity  OoOms." 
ft  '*  Bxtmcted  from  the  CaoTOcatlaB  R^slater,  Ox- 
ford." 


r.«.] 
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■iK^li)  Huutruni  in  Artibui 
Tinu*  ct  coiwituimiit ;  eumque,  Tlrtute 
piKimti*  di^omatu,  rii^tulii  Juiibus,  pri- 
*ilq{ii«  ct  honoiibui  wi  utum  gndum  qum. 
qwpertinmtlbui  thai  et  ^den  jiudmui. 
** In  et^im  rri  luliiiiiiiiiiiiii  "g*""—  Uni- 
TcrriuU*  Oiiinifnili  pncwnUbui  apponi  fe- 

**  DUum  in  Dono  noibB  Coamcitionit 
die  3<^llenni  Feb-  Anno  Dom.  pncdicto. 
'*  Diploma  (Upn  leriptuni  per  Ht^^ittia- 


-  Lc^U,4la.  CiL  Hmit.  I7M. 


iioNiiima,  a.  r.  o. 

"  lAK.    JDBHlOH.-t- 

"  IvoKATVi  plane  «t  Ubl  et  mihi  videar, 
iM  quanto  mc  gaudlo  affecerint,  quos  nuper 
mIU  hanora  (tc,  ends,  auctore,)  ilccravit 
SewUiia  Addamlcua,  Uteru-um,  qua  tamen 
nihil  leriiH,  oAdo  tignifican  1  ingratui 
Miam,  mat  MUiltatem,  qua  rir  eiirniusj 
mihi  TEMti  tatinonlnm  unorli  in  manus 
tiafidit,  afpiaaeam  et  laudem.  8k  quid  eat, 
nude  i^  tam  gratK  accedat  f^tta,noc  ipso 
map*  mihi  pucct,  quod  M  tempore  in  or- 
pine* Academico«*d»uo  cooptatun  aim,  quo 


Ozonil  ladere,  omnllMiimodia  conanti 
minca  TafU,  ncc  tamen  uuti  1  qulbui  cf^o. 
praut  Tiro  umbratico  lieuit,  aempcr  restili, 
■cmper  Tcatitnnia.  Qui  enim,  inter  hai  re- 
nt^ |H«edlBt,  *el  tibi  vel  Academic  de. 
Aierit,  nium  Ttrtu^  et  literia,  ribique  et  poa- 
t«ria,  defuturum  exlitlmo.    Vale. 


'Wise  :  liut  haTe  heatd  from  nobody  nnce, 
and  begin  to  think  mywlf  fiiifpitten.  It  ii 
tflUN  1  BBit  jrou  a  double  letter,  and  jrou 
■asT  tmr  an  expensive  correspondent  t  but 
X  wttnld  hare  taken  it  kindlv.  If  jmi  had 
avCuTBcd  It  tnble:  and  what  is  a  double 
kCt«rto  apMy  kinff,  that,  bavins  ftllatmhip 
mm*  Jbmt,  on  alcep  without  a  JUorfiu  in  Ait 


•o  I  hear  it  but  from  vou.  Somethltur,  I 
will  teU  j'ou :  I  huiw  10  nee  my  IHctionan 
bound  and  lettered,  next  week  ;  rStta  mm 
nprrbiu.  And  I  have  a  great  mind  to  ■.■am* 
to  Oxford  at  Euter  j  but  ^ou     


ImU  I  n 


;_■?? 


_      __._  ?  A  hwri  A. .,_, 

world  to,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c 

"  Sah.  Jotixioir.'' 


''  THOuon  not  Ut  write,  when  a  man  can 
write  to  well,  is  an  iitteni-e  siilficiently  hei- 
noui,  yet  I  shall  pan  It  by.  I  am  verv  glad 
that  tlie  Vice-Chan  cellar  was  [ilveiietl  with 
my  note.  I  shall  ini|Ki(imtlv  eijHft  jou  at 
l^ndon,  that  we  may  conaiiler  what  to  do 
next.  I  intend  in  the  whiter  to  open  a 
Bihtiatitrque,  and  remember,  that  you  are  to 
subscribe  a  nhect  a  year  :  let  us  trv,  likewise, 
if  we  cannot  persuade  your  brother  to  lub- 
icribe  another.  My  book  is  now  coming  itt 
luminit  ora,.  M'hat  wiU  be  its  &te  I  know 
not,  nor  think  much,  because  thinkinj;  is  to 
no  purpose.  It  must  stand  the  censure  of 
the  great  rtilgar  and  Ihe  imall;  of  those  that 
understand  it,  and  that  understand  it  not. 
Itut  in  all  tliiH,  I  iuli'er  not  abne ;  e 
writer  has  the  same  [lilllcultiet, 
every  writer  talks  of  thi:m  more  than  li 
thinks. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compH- 
menta  to  all  my  friends ;  and  be  so  kind,  at 
every  idle  hour,  h  to  remember,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  Ac 

"  Sah.  Jouxsoh." 


Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  tliis  scheme  of  a 
Jtiilinlhtoue  was  a  scriaus  one  ;  for,  upon  hia 
visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  parlour 
Hoor  covered  with  parcels  of  foreign  and 
Knglish  literary  journals,  and  he  tiild  Dr. 
Adams  he  meant  to  undertake  a  Keview. 
"  How,  Sir,  [said  Dr.  Adams,)  can  you  think 
of  duing  it  alooe  ?  All  branches  of  know. 
l»l)re  must  be  considered  in  It.  Do  you 
know  Jlatliematici  ?  Do  you  know  Natural 
History  ?"  Johnson  answereil.  "Why,  Bir, 
I  must  do  OS  well  as  I  can.  My  chief  pur< 
poiie  is,  to  give  my  countrymen  s  riev  of 
n-hat  Is  doing  in  literature  ujmn  the  contU 
ncnt;  and  1  shall  have.  In  a  Kood  measuro, 
the  choice  of  my  subject,  for  I  shall  select 
such  books  as  I  best  understand."  Dr. 
Adams  suggested,  that  as  Dr.  Maty  had  ju»t 
then  fluished  his  BihliotKequt  .Bribmniyw, 
which  was  a  well-executed  work,  giving 
foreigners  an  account  of  BriUsh  public^. 
tjons,  be  might  with  great  advantaw  asaum* 
him  as  an  asustaiil-  "  /le,  (said  Johnaon,) 
the  little  black  dog  I  I'd  tbiuw  him  lata 
the  Thatnes."  The  scheme,  howerer,  waa 
dropped. 

In  one  of  his  Ittle  memorandum-faoiAa,  I 


7« 
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find  the  fallawitigliinUfbr  bis  intended  Re- 
view, or  liteniy  Jounul ;  *'  The  AnnaJi  qf 
lAlerainre,  foragn  oi  wtU  at  domalic.  Iml- 
tite  Le  Clerk,— Bavle  ~  Barberrac  Infeli- 
dt;  of  Jounutle  in  England.  Works  of  the 
leuned.  We  cuinot  take  in  alL  Some- 
timea  coyj  from  fitreign  Joumiiligts.    Ai- 


**  I  HAVE  lent  tome  parts  of  mj  Dictio. 
nirf ,  such  as  were  at  hand,  for  jour  inspec- 
tion. The  &vour  vhich  I  b^  is,  that  ifjou 
do  not  like  them,  jou  will  bb;  noUiing.    I 

"  Your  moat  affectionate  bumble  serrBitt, 
"  Siu.  JouMaoH." 


It.  April  n,  17U. 

"  The  part  of  jour  Dictionary  which 
juu  have  bvoured  me  with  the  nsht  of  has 
f^ven  me  such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I 
most  sincerelj  conj^tulate  the  public  upon 
the  acquisition  of  a  work  long  wanted,  and 
BOW  eiecuted  with  an  industry,  accuracy, 
■nd  judgement,  equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  aut^ect.  You  mi^^ht,  perhaps,  have  cho. 
■en  one  in  which  jour  ^nius  would  have 
appeared  to  more  advantaee,  but  jou  could 
not  have  fixed  upon  any  other  in  which  your 
labour*  would  have  done  such  subsUntial 
service  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity. 
I  am  glad  that  ;our  health  has  supported 
tlie  application  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  so  vast  a  task  ;  lud  con  undertake  to  pro- 
mise you  as  one  (thoufrh  perhaps  the  only) 
reward  of  It,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of 
every  well-wisher  to  the  honour  (^  the  En- 
glish language.  I  am,  irith  the  greatest  re- 
gard. Sir,  your  most  fattbiiil,  and 

**  Host  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Tho.  BiBca." 

Ifr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  baa  since  dia. 
tioguiihed  himself  so  much  in  the  science  of 
Music,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  d^ree  irom 
the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  driven 
from  the  capital  by  bad  h^th,  and  was  now 
pending  at  Lynne  B^"  in  Norfolk.  He 
had  been  so  much  delighted  with  Johnson's 
Sambler,  and  the  pbm  of  his  Dlctionarv, 
that  when  the  great  work  was  announced  In 
the  newspaper?  as  nearly  finished,  he  wrote  . 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  b^t^ng  to  be  Informed 
when  and  in  what  manner  his  Dictionary 
would  be  published ;  entreating,  if  itshould 
be  by  subacription,  or  he  should  have  any 
books  at  bis  own  disposal,  to  be  favoured 
with  ail  copies  for  himself  and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application.  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which  (to 
use  Dr  Bumey's  own  words,)  "  if  it  be  re- 
tnianbered  that  it  was  written  to  an  obscure 


testion,  but  whose  name  could  never  hare 
reaEhed  the  author  of  Tac  Ramslbk,  the 
poUteneos  and  urbanity  may  be  oppoaed  to 
some  of  the  stories  wUcb  have  beoi  latelv 
circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's  natural  nida 
and  ferocity. 

"  TO  MR.  ECIMET,  IH  LTXXB   KKAtS,  >< 


I   "J. 
„   BCtof 

the  notice  with  which  you  have  uvoured  me, 
you  will  nether  think  Justly  of  ymuielf  nor 
of  me.  Your  dvilitlea  were  otfbnd  with 
too  much  elegance  not  to  engage  attention ; 
and  1  have  too  much  pleasure  in  pleaalnff 
men  Uke  you,  not  to  feel  very  semoU;  the 
distinction  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 

"  Few  consequences  of  mv  endckvouiw  to 
please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delighted 
me  more  than  jour  Mendihip  thus  volun. 
tarily  offered,  which  now  I  bave  it  I  hops 
to  keep,  because  1  hope  to  continue  to  at- 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  ettot 
myself  but  shall  be  glad  to  bavcjou  direct 

{our  firienda  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  becuiae  it  was 
y  his  recommendation  that  I  waa  empli^ed 

**  When  you  have  leisure  ta  think  sain 
upon  me,  let  me  be  fiivoured  with  anoUier 


fiiults,  I  shall  endeavour  to  m. -  .  — 

you  find  none,  I  shall  think  you  blinded  bj 
kind  partiality :  but  to  have  made  jou  par* 
tial  in  his  fkvour,  will  very  ninch  jpallfy 
the  ambition  of^  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
"  And  most  hiunble  servant, 
"  Sam.  JoHEsoa." 
"  Gotuh-SftiuTej  FlHt^tnot, 

■' Apks,  i;u." 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller,  in  the 

Strand,  took  the  prlndpsl  charge  of  conduct- 

inft  the  publication  of  Jnhnson^  Dictionary  i 

and  as  the  patience  of  the  pnipiietors  waa 


..■peatedly  tried  and  almost  exhausted  by 
their  expecting  that  the  work  would  be  com. 
pleted  within  the  time  which  Jobnsm  had 
ssnguinelv  supposed,  the  learned  autlxir  was 
often  eoaded  to  despatch,  more  especially  as 
he  haJ  received  all  the  copy-numey,  by  di^ 
ferent  drafts,  a  considerable  time  b^bre  be 
had  finished  his  task.  When  the  messenger 
who  carried  the  la^t  sheet  to  Millar  retnm- 
Johnson  asked  him,  "  Well,  what  did 
say?"—"  Sir,  (anawered  the  messe 
he  said, Thank  Goo,  I  have  done  with  hi 


that  h 


:s  God  for  any  thing."*    It  is 


^l^ 


nDlEy.     To  hiie  dellbanlelT  wrilMi  a 
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■fall!,  thkt  throe  with  wham  Johnson  chieflj 
nnlrmcted  for  his  Uterary  laboun  wen- 
Sootehnen,  Mr.  Millw  md  Mr.  Straluui. 


a,  to  tfivc  faiin  tbeii 


Ui  filcDds  ^fj  atile  .  „  - 
qmokio  and  Mvice  in  the  punbue  of  copj- 
n^t ;  the  coDsequenca  of  which  wm  Iui 
■cquiring  ■  very  large  fortune  with  great  li- 
benlit/.  Juhiuoo  uid  of  him,  "  I  respecl 
UUar,  Sir  {  he  has  raised  thi;  pricr  of  lite- 
latuiei*'  The  same  praise  may  be  juatljr 
giren  to  PanckouEke,  the  mnincnt  boolnellra 
nfParia.  Mr.  Strahao's  liberality,  ju^^ 
ment,  utd  nicceas,  ire  well  known. 


"iThi 


,  LIN-COLHIBIEE. 


a  obaenred,  that  men  dc 
rbich  they  do  not  com- 
mjtt  your  own  eWance  of  manners,  and 
punctiulity  of  compUlMncc,  did  not  suffer 
you  to  iuipule  to  me  that  nesligence  of 
whi(i  I  was  guilty,  and  which  I  have  not 
rince  atoned.  I  received  both  your  letters, 
and  received  them  with  pleasure  proportio. 
ntta  to  the  eUeem  which  so  short  an  ac- 
qoHnUneertniiigly  impressed,  and  which  I 
hope  tocooflrm  by  nearer  knowledge,  though 
I  am  ainid  that  gntlfication  wiU  be  for  a 
Hbk  withheld. 

'^  I  hare.  Indeed,  published  my  Book,* 
of  which  I  b^  to  know  your  bther's  judge. 
Bsnt,  and  rours ;  and  I  have  now  stayed 
loBK  moufdi  to  watch  its  progress  In  the 
wnTid.  It  has,  you  seo,  no  patrons,  and,  I 
think,  has  yet  had  no  opponents,  except  the 
crltica  of  the  ooSee.liou.'^,  whose  outcries 


1  Ihc  ■ 


thou^t  on  no  muie:  from  this,  therefore,  I 
•m  at  libtiTty,  and  think  of  taking  the  oppor. 
binity  of  thb  interval  to  nuke  an  cicucsIod, 
•Dd  why  not  then  Into  I.inrolnshire  ?  or,  to 
iwentkn  a  stranger  attraction,  why  not  to 
den  Ut.  Lxngton?  I  will  give  the  true 
Mson,  which  I  know  you  wiU  approve:  — 
I  hare  a  mother  more  than  eighty  ycsrs  old, 
who  ha*  counted  the  days  to  the  publicatiou 
of  my  book,  in  hopes  of  seeing  me :  and  to 
her,  tf  I  can  disengage  myself  here,  I  reaolre 
ton. 

**  As  J  know,  dear  Sir,  that  to  delay  my 
riat  for  a  reason  Uke  this,  wiU  not  deprive 
me  of  TOUT  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen 
your  kuidneu.  I  have  rerji  seldom  receiv- 
ed an  offer  of  friendship  which  1  go  earnest. 
ly  desire  to  cultivate  and  mature.  I  shall 
nyoL'e  to  hear  &am  you,  till  I  can  xcc  you, 
and  will  see  you  as  »on  as  I  can;  for  when 
the  duty  that  calls  me  to  Lichflelil  is  dis- 
charged, my  inclination  will  carrv  me  to 
liangton.  I  shall  delight  to  bear  the  ocean 
««r,  or  see  the  stars  twinkle,  io  the  com- 


C^ 


_,  .  to  whom  Nature  doei  not  spread 

volumes  or  utter  her  voice  in  nin. 
"Do  not,  dear  Sir,  make  the  slownewof 
this  letter  a  precedent  lor  delay,  or  imagine 
that  I  approved  the  incivility  that  I  &ve 
committed  ;  for  I  have  known  you  rnoiq^ 
to  luve  you,  and  sincerely  to  wish  ■  &rther 
knowlewe;  and  I  assure  you,  once  more, 
that  to  live  in  a  house  that  contains  such  a 
Either,  and  such  a  son,  will  be  accounted  a 
very  uncoomion  degree  of  pleaiure,  by^ 
deal  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged,  and 
"  Most  humbb  servant, 
"  Sam.  JouxtOX." 
"MiyMTM.- 

:.  TBOMal  WAX- 


capable  of  neglecting  your  letters ;  and  beg 
you  wUI  never  admit  any  such  suspicion 
again,  t  purpose  to  come  down  next  week, 
if  yuu  shsll  be  there ;   or  any  other  we^. 


a  week,  but  intend  to  make  preparations  fbr 
a  longerstay  nezttime  ;  being  resolved  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  University.  How  goes 
Appollooiu)  ?t     Don't  let  him  be  forgotten. 


Some  things  of  this  kind  n 
keep  us  up.     Pay  my  compiiments  to 
Wise,  and  all  my  other  fidends.     1  thlr 
Kettel-HalLJ    I  am,  " 


Mr. 
think  to 


"  Your  most  aflfectionate,  4c. 

"  8am.  Johmsok." 
"  [Uufcn,]  Hsy  13,  ITU." 


have  promised  myself  every  di 

Inform  you  when  you  night  expect  m 

Oifonl,  and  have  not  been  able  to  fix  a  time. 
The  time,  however,  is,  I  think,  at  last  come  i 


I  am  alVaid  my  stay  with  you  c 
[onff ;  but  what  is  the  inference  F  We  must 
endeavour  to  make  It  cbeerfuL  I  wish  your 
brother  could  meet  ua,  that  we  might  go 
tnd  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Wise  in  a  body.  I 
aope  he  will  be  ut  Oxford,  or  at  his  nest  of 
Biitish  and  Saxon  Bntlquities.§  I  shall  ex. 
pect  to  see  Spenser  finished,  and  many  other 
things  b^un.     Dodsley  b  gone  to  vult  the 
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'■  [Liulim,]  Jou  10,  ITU.* 

"  DUB  Si  I, 

••  To  talk  of  coming  to  jou,  and  Dot  jet 
tone,  hw  in  ilr  of  trilling  vhlch  I  would 
not  'ulUlngly  have  amoiift  yau  ;  md  whicb, 
I  bdiere,  jou  will  not  wUlinalf  impute  to 
tne,  wbea  I  have  told  you,  that  since  my 
promlae,  two  of  oar  partnein*  are  dead,  and 
that  I  waa  solicited  to  siupend  my  eicur- 
■ion  till  we  could  recover  from  our  coafu- 

"  I  have  not  hud  aside  mj  purpose )  for 
even'  day  makm  me  more  tmiiatient  of 
■taying  from  you.  But  death,  you  know, 
bean  not  luppUcatlona,  nor  pays  any  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  mortals.  I  hope  now 
to  s^  you  next  week  ;  but  next  week  Is  but 
another  namefbrta-morruw,  which  hu  been 
noted  Uir  promlilng  and  deceiving.    I  am. 


beg  JOU  to  pass  an  hour  in  looking  on  them, 
and  procure  a  tranKript  of  the  ten  or  twenty 
first  lines  of  each,  to  be  compared  with  what 
I  have  ;  that  I  may  know  wbetber  thoy  are 
jet  publiibed.  The  manuaerlpta  are  these ; 
"  Catalogue  of  Itodl.  MS.  page  123.  ¥. 
3.  Sir  Thomai  3[ore. 

"  1.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creatioo  and  tUl 
of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the  Tri- 
nity for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five 
lectures  of  our  Saviour's  paasion.  6.  Of  the 
institution  of  tiie  sacrament,  three  lectures, 
ft  How  to  receive  the  blessed  body  of  our 
Lord  sacnunentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new 
moon.  8.  D»  Iritlitia,  ladio,  pavore,  ' 
Hon*  ChrUH  anU  naptimtm  ejui. 

"  Catalogue,  page  1 54.  Life  of  Sir  Tho. 
mas  More.  Qu.  Whether  Roper's  ?  Page 
363.  Dt  reiiffnatiime  JUagni  SigUlt  in  maniu 
Rtgii  per  D.  Thamam  Jlfonim.  Page  3G4. 
Mori  D^etulo  Moria. 

"  If  you  procure  the  joung  gentit 
the  library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit 
to  be  written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the 
bookaeller  to  pay  him  what  you  think  proper. 
"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compUmenti  to 
HT.mie,BiidaUmy  fiienda.  Iam,8iT, 
»  Your  affectlonata,  Ac 

"  Sajc  JoaBSOK." 
"[LmdM.]ABf.7,l]H.- 


The  IMcUanarr,  wttL 

Hlstorr  of  the  English  Languan,  t 
now  at  length  publiued,  In  two  voIuiiM.- ._ 
Uo,  the  world  contemplated  with  wonder  to 


dertakiiurs  fit  only  for   whole   L— 

Vast  as  bis  powers  were,  I  cannot  bi  . 

that  his  imagination  deceived  him,  when  ha 


iipnoBed  that  by  c 
if((ht  have  perforn 
ears.    Let  the  Pre 


years.  l.et  the  Preface  be  stteulivelj  pe- 
rused, in  which  is  given.  In  a  clear,  strong, 
and  glowing  style,  a  comprdien^e,  jet 

iploj- 

ed  upon  it  was  comparativelj  short.  I  am 
unwilling  to  swell  my  book  with  lone  qoota- 
.1 —  "^jm  what  is  in  every  bodj^  Eandf, 
Ueve  there  ore  Sfw  pnte  composl. 
the  English  language  that  are  read 
with  more  delight,  or  are  mure  ImpreMed 
upon  the  meinoij,  than  that  prellminan' 
discourse.  One  of  Its  excellencies  has  at 
ways  struck  me  with  peculiar  admiration  t 
I  mean  the  penpicuity  with  which  he  bu 
expressed  atotract  scientific  notions.  Al 
an  instance  of  this,  I  shall  auote  the  follow. 
irg  sentence :  "  When  lae  radical  Idea 
bnuicbes  out  Into  parallel  ramifications, 
how  can  a  consecutive  series  be  fbimed  of 
senses  in  their  own  nature  collateral  ?"  We 
have  here  on  example  of  what  ha«  been  often 
said,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that  there  la 
for  every  thought  s  certain  nice  adaptation 
of  words  vhlch  none  other  coutd  equal,  and 
which  when  a  man  has  been  so  fortunate  aa 
to  hit,  he  hot  attained,  hi  that  particular  case, 
theperfectlon  of  Lmguage. 

"The  extensive  resding  which  was  abao- 
■■■■"■  -mo- 
retentive  mind  bdjig  enriched 
with  a  very  lai^  and  various  store  of  know- 
ledge  and  imagery,  must  have  occupied  se- 
veral yean.  The  Pre&ce  fiimishes  an 
eminent  instance  of  a  doable  talent,  Of 
which  Johnson  was  fiilly  conscious.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say,  "  Theie 
are  two  tbtngi  which  I  am  confident  I  can 
do  very  well :  one  is  on  introduction  to  anj. 
literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain, 
and  bow  it  should  be  executed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  ;  the  other  it  a  conclusion, 
■hewins  from  various  causes  whv  the  eie- 
cuMon  has  not  been  equal  to  wtiat  Uie  am- 
thoT  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  puhUc." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  ghaJiad 
and  disappointed,  when  thej  find  him  dis- 
playing a  perfect  theorj  of  lexlcograpblcal 
excellence,  yet  at  the  same  time  cwdidlj 

I  and  modestly  allowing  that  be  **  bad  uoi 
satisfied  Us  own  expectatlos&i"  Hoe  vaa 
a  Ur  occarion  fbr  the  exerdae  of  Joluuun'a 
modesty,  when  he  a 
pare  hi*  ownarduon*  pi 
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tkae  of  other  imiiriduali  (in  which  cue  hii 

indntUile  rwanl  Ui  truth  would  bave  Xtena 

tioUted  bad  heaficcted  diffidence),  but  with 

qwculatiTe  fKifection ;  u  he,  who  can  out- 

«tjip  all  hia  competitors  In  the  race,  utaj 

jet  br  aenaihli!  ta  hIa  deficiency  when  he 

nina  agaiDit  time.    WeUmightaeM;,  Uut 

"  Ibe  Eiwliih  DiclioDar^  vu  writlen  with 

liuleaaaiatance  of  the  learned;"  Tor  he  told 

me,  UhI  the  onlj  aid  which  he  received  wu 

a  paper  eonUinlng  twenty  etymologiea,  lent 

to  hbn  by  a  penon  thtsi  unknown,  whu  be 

wat  afterwaraa  informed  was  Dr.  Pcarcc, 

Biabap   of  Bocbeiter.     Tbe  etjinolognca, 

though  thej   exhibit  leamlne  and  Judw. 

mo^  arc  iMt,  I  think,  entitled  to  tbe  f&it 

f<aiaeuamigit  tbe  various  p«rtaof  tbia  im- 

»inf«i«»  wcnk.    The  definitions  have  bIwiljs 

aHMlllil  to  me  mch  altoniahing  proo&  of 

a»  iitwimt  «f  ioteUoct  and  precidon  of  lan- 

guMgt,  m  Jp^i^*"  a  Mnluf  of  the  bi|;hest 

rsni>     Thk  It  i*  whwi  marks  the  superior 

exerilcDee  of  Johnaon's    Dlctionarj   over 

others  equallj  or  even  more  voluminous, 

mnA  must  have  made  it  a  work  of  much 

KTemter  mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicon*, 

or    Word-Boola,  n  the  Dutch    call    tbem. 

"Fher,  who  will  make  the  nperimentoftrj. 

iiif(  kiw  tbej  can  define  >  few  words  of  what- 

frer  nature,  will  soon  be  satisfied  of  tlie  un- 

<|ueatitinahle  justice   of  this   obaervatiun, 

^hicfa   I  can  asaure  raj  readen  is  founded 

tapoE  iwwb  ftudr,  and  upon  communicallan 

vnth  more  minds  than  my  own. 

Aftwof  biidefiniUon*  must  be  admitted 
to   be   envnaous.      Thus,   Wtmhrnard,  and 


I   to  vbicb    inconalderaDle   Bpecki 


It  tbe  sa 


B  way  i' 


ik1>  toohamre.  that  bis  Prelace  announ- 

aaX  he  was  aware  tlirre  might  be  many 

«ucb  In  so  immeasu  a  work ;  nor  was  be  at  all 


r£. 


<liaoa[>certed  wben  an  instance  was  polnl 
out  tn  him.  A  lady  once  asked  bhn  bow  he 
cune  to  define  Ptultrn  the  kna  of  a  hone : 
*iiali  *A  of  maklnft  an  elaborate  detence,  as 
ahecxpected,  he  at  once  answereil,  "  Igno- 
nnfr.  Madam,  pure  l^D[Bni,-e."  ilii  de- 
finition of  ttetieoik  has  otYen  been  quoted 
^tli  sportive  matisnity.  as  obscurinji  a 
thln|{  In  itself  very  plain.  But  tu  these  fri. 
VoliMS  censure*  no  wier  answer  is  necessary 
than  that  with  which  we  art  fumiiAed  }jj 
Ilia  own  Pre&ce.  "  To  explain,  require* 
the  vaa  of  terms  Ins  abstruse  than  that 
vUck  la  to  be  explained,  and  such  terms 
CMiiiut  alway*  be  ibund.  F'or  an  notblnj; 
can  be  proved  but  bj  supposing  something 
latiiltively  known,  anil  evident  without 
pnMitaa  notUng  can  lie  defined  but  by  the 
te  too  plain  to  admit  of  definition. 


•  rnse<a«l>bhB(^ 
SfSltlairMlih  HtMaatlii*  lo  s^ 


liardert  as,  iario/,  into  irjmltUTt  or   uUn-- 


...  into  it. 
andity  i  JU,   Intopanuym;  tor,  the 
mneit  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be 

translated  into  one  more  eBiy." 

IIIh  intrmlucing   his    own    aninlons,  and 

"indices,  undcrgeneral  definitions  of 

.    bile  at  the  same  time  the  oririnal 

ling  of  tbe  words  Is  nut  explainM,  ai 


ven  prcjudi 
'orda,  wbilt 


must  be  placed  to  the  account  o(  caprldoiu 
and  bumorous  indulgence.  Talking  to  ma 
upon  this  subject  when  we  were  at  Aib- 
boume  in  1777,  he  mentioned  a  still  stronger 
instance  of  the  predominance  of  bis  private 
feelings  in  the  composition  of  this  work, 
than  anv  now  to  be  Ibunil  in  it,  "  You 
linuw,  ^ir,  Lord  Gower  fiirwuk  tbe  old  Ja- 
cobite interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word 
Henegadc,  after  telling  tbat  It  meant  *  one 
whu  deserts  to  tbe  enemy,  a  revulter,'  I 
added,  SomtHma  icr  uiy  a  dowsa-  Thus  U 
went  to  tbe  jiress :  but  tbe  printer  had  more 
wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out." 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
this  Indulgence  does  not  display  ItseUTonly 
in  sarcasm  towards  others,  but  sometime*  In 
playful  allusion  to  the  notloos  commonly 
entertainedofhisowulaborioustask.  Thuaj 
"Gni^/r«/,  theDomeofastrectinljOndoa, 
much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histo- 
ries, (fkfionariei,  and  tcm]Hmry  poem«t 
whence  any  mean  production  is  culed  Grvt- 
timl." — '•  Ltnvgrafhtr,  a  writer  of  dictio- 
naries, a  httmlett  driidgt." 

At  tbe  time  when  he  was  concluding  hla 
very  eloquent  Treface,  Juhnson's  mind  ap- 
pears la  nave  been  in  such  a  state  of  depres> 
sion,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  without 
wonder  the  vigorous  and  splendid  thoughts^ 
which  so  blgMy  distinguish  that  peirorm- 
ance.  "  I  (says  he)  may  surely  be  content- 
ed without  the  prauc  of  perfection,  which  if 
I   coula  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude, 


Altisney-Gaunl.  lo  know  wfaMbir  re 
l^r  oUaliHd.    I  wUHd  to  h*Yi  - 

laaipyitflhsAiiBlcii  which  lit_... 

-wtojBSIlT  ambtatd  M  hUmr :  I 


(huuKti  mlatfd  « 

muRlpI  baoi  imaBof&ia'iirtt,  waold.  wtlb  Ow  Mp 

of  bctloui  cndulrty,  hne  Ikb  hnwM  bto  quakB, 

by  tHc  [iru knrat  or lU hinnuMipj  ■  Kd^to^ a 

•UniibtiiUii^ 
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what  vrouldit  avul  me  ?  I  have  protracted  as  he  advances  through  life,  he  will  ■oon 

my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  fmd  himself  leil  alonew    A  man.  Sir,  should 

to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and  sue-  keep  his  friendshio  m  contiani  repair^* 

cess  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.     I  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  notiona 

therefore  dismiss  it  with  fri^d  tranquillity,  and  habits  of  life  were  vcnr  opposite  to  his, 

having  little  to  fear  or  hope  trom  censure  or  but  who  was  ever  eminent  for  literature  and 

from  praise.*'    That  this  indifference  was  vivacity,  sallied  forth  with  a  little  Jeu  tTEtm 

rather  a  temporary  than  an  habitual  feeling,  prit  upon  the  following  passage  in  his  Gnun- 

appears,  I  think,  from  his  letters  to  Mr.  mar  of  the  English  Tongue,  prefixed  to  the 

Warton;  and  however  he  may  have  been  af-  Dictionary:    "  //  seldom,  perhaps  never, 

fected  for  the  moment,  certain  it  is  that  the  begins  any  but  the  first  svilable.^*    In  an 

honours  which  his  great  work  procured  him,  essay  printed  in  "  the  Public  Advertiser," 

both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  very  grate-  this  lively  writerenumerated  many  instances 

fid  to  him.    His  friend,  the  Earl  of  Corke  in  opposition  to  this  remark ;  for  example, 

and  Orrery,  beinff  at  Florence,  presented  it  "  Tne  author  of  this  observation  must  be  a 

to  the  Academia  aeUa  Crusca.     That  Acade-  man  of  quick  appre^hennon^  and  of  a  meal 

my  sent  Johnson  their  Vocabularioy  and  the  compre-hensive  genius.**    The  position  is  un- 

French   Academy  sent  him  their  Diction-  doubtedly  expressed  with  too  much  latitude. 

tuure^  which  Mr.  Langton  had  the  pleasure  This  bght  sally,  we  may  suppose,  made 

to  convey  to  him.  no  great  impression  on  our  Lexicographer ; 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange,  that  for  we  find  that  he  did  not  alter  the  passage 

the  conclusion  of  his  Prefiuie  should  be  ex-  till  many  years  afterwards.* 

pressed  in  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a 

considered  that  the  author  was  then  only  in  very  different  manner  by  his  old  pupil  Mr. 

his  forty-sixth  year.    But  we  must  ascribe  Garrick,  in   the  following  complbnentarj 

its  gloom  to  that  miserable  dejection  of  spi-  epigram : 

ritstowhichhewas  constitutionally  subject,  ..  ^  ,           .   « 

and  which  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  ^  JoHnsoit  s  Dictioha.t. 

his  wife  two  years  before.     I  have  heard  it  «  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  hcHlboldty  advanee^ 

ingeniously  oWed  bv  .  Mr  of  rank  and  ^ir'Sl'^'SSllll-"^^^!^!^ 

elegance,  that  "  his  melancholy  was  then  at  our  odds  are  itiU  greater,  stfll  neater  OUT  men : 

its  meridian.**     It  pleased  God  to  grant  him  In  the  deep  mines  at  science  though  Frendunca  msf 

almost  thirty  years  of  life  after  this  time  ;  ^an  thdr'  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton, 

and  once,  when  he  was  m  a  placid  frame  of  and  Boyle  ?      

mind,  he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me  that  he  S**  ?»*™  ™"y  *^*^ ***'^°^  — ^  ^'^^ thelrpow^a, 

t:.^        •       jL^i       J               juj  ^ Their  verse-men  and  proae-mcn,  then  matdi  then 

had  enjoyed  happier  days,  and  had  many  ^rith  oun ! 

more  mends,  since  that  gloomy  hour,  than  First  Shalwpeare  and  MHton,  like  gpda  In  the  fight, 

UAffiy^  Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  fllflit  t 

T*-             J      _i         *!.  »  «          *    i?  ♦u  In  satires,  epistles,  and  od«s.  would  they  cope. 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  that  '^  most  of  those  Their  numbers  retreat  befnre  Dryden  and  Popet 

whom  he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into  the  And  £^uimo.  wdlannM  like  ».lmooiyiin, 

grave ;"  and  his  caie  at  forty-five  was  sin-  Ha.  beat  fbrty  Fiench.t  «id  wiU  beat  torty  mow  r 


rK^J^f„^Kl^.^..Hil^'i"Ytf^^^^         '^  WilUams,  father  of  Ihe  blind  lady  whom  he 

received  under  his  rooC  Mr. 
followed  the  profeidon   of 

^^i^^J^  "*"?  ?ir."s"fi'y»  T.r*^i!  prop^^Vto  Sc  studJ'of'MhiSa^pbik^ 

«  1«  -m!±^  to  think  that  although  ^^y%^  f^g  ,^y  iiienious  ,dr£ees  to- 

!1^^^  S?*"  7*"^  >^^fq<»»l  *e  «?-  Walrds  a  diacoyery  of  tfc  longitude,  and  w. 

S^ilS^fT^    m"  15"f '■'  ^*  t*?*"'  P^^A  to  Ixmdon  in  hopea^obtaining  the 

S^Po^Tij^^i\^,°"J"J'"'*^  ''^  ^t  parliamentary  reWd.    He  ftifcd  of 

^v^™  .~  ^^^.-LiT^*^  "^f^  ""'  ««;c«iT  but  Johnion  baying  made  himaelf 

SSL^^  ^J^^hJ"  ^*  n/"'  n»»ter  of  his  principle,  an?  en>erinient., 

S^^'LS     P^"^^  K."^!??^  "'^c'"'  wrote   for  him'^a  nimnhlet,  puffished  in 

»i^.:SS^':„'!rb^irLV'^'^  l""^  -«»  ^  'o^'^K  titfe^-AnAc. 

coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner  than  those  who "" 

are  cold  and  dull.  •  in  the  third  editkn.  published  hi  1773,  he  left  oal 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  endea-  '*»•  ^°^  perhapt  never,  and  added  the  foUowing  paia- 

Toured  to  filustrate,  was,  at  a  sulwequent  "'^Pu  wmetfanea  begfais  middle  or  final  syOablet  fai 

period  of  his  life,  the  opinion  of  aTohnson  words  compounded,  as  bioek-heod,  or  derived  tnm  the 

^  It  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintance  settling  their  languagvb 
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mat  of  an  Attemiit  tauceitalntheLongl-        In  1730,  Johnson  found  that  the  gre*t 

tude«t  Scm.b7ui«KtThear7  of  the  Viu  ftiueuf  his  Uictiuaaryhadnotaethimtliove 

itatMa  ct  tbe  Hi^nMkal  Needle;  irtth  ■  th«  necesut/  uf  "  nuking  proviiion  for  the 

MleoftlieVailatuRiiat  the  nwM  renuurk-  dajthit  wu  paulng  averhim."S     Noroyil 

dJlCIliai  In  Europe,  from  tbe  Tear  1660  to  or  noble  natron  extended  ■  mumflcent  hand 

IM*ttJ    To  difltlM  It  more  extenaiTdr,  ta  f^ve  independence  to  the  man  whu  had 

kmaEcampanlcdvUh  an  Italian  transb-  conteired  tubiLit^  on  tbe  Unguue  uf  hla 

Hb  oa  tbe  oj^oaite  P*Ke,  wbicb  It  <■  aup-  countiy.     We  nia;y  feel  indignant  that  there 

Imd  VM  tha  work  of  ngnor  Baretti,*  an  ihould  have  boen  luch  unworthy  n^lect ; 

IUBhi  ofconaideimble  literature,  who  liav-  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  congratulate 

acoow  to  EngUod  a  few  jtmra  before,  ounelvea.  when  we  conaider,  that  to  tbli 

bMS  ctn[do]red  In  tbe  capacity  both  of  very  n^lect,  uperating  lo  ruuoe  the  natural 

'rand  an  author,  and  ibna-  indolence  of  his  consLitution,  we  owe  manj 

with  Dr.  Jobnson.    This  valuable  productions,  which  otherwise,  per- 


MnUet  JohnsDO  prewnted  to  the  Bod-  hapa,  might  never  have  appeared. 

Idmlibniy.t    On  a  blank  leaf  of  It   U        He  bad  spent,  durin,- "^ 

)Htod  spar^nph  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  work,  the  money  for  w    . 

[■liilllllgaii  account  of  the  demtb  and  cba-  ed  to  write  hla  Uictionair-     We  have  seen 

■Kter  ef  Willianu,  plainly  written  by  John-  that  the  reward  of  bis  labour  was  only  S[. 
'     n  hundred  and  KVeniy-flve  pounds  :  and 
"    ■'"              — '■  manuensea  and  paper, 

_____  _^ , , ,  ._e  deducted,  his  clear 

eular  puipnae  of  which  does  not  appear,  profit  was  very  inconsidenble.     I  once  said 

But  we  And  In  his  '■  Prayers  and  Medita-  to  him,  "  I  am  surr^.  Sir,  you  did  not  get 

tioaa,**  p.  St,  a  prayer  enticleil,  "  On  the  more  lor  your  Dictionary."      His  answer 

Study  a  Pblloaephy,  as  an  instrument   if  was,  "  I  un  sorry  too.     But  it  was  verv 

livingt"  and  after  it  follows  a  note,  "This  welL    The  booksellers  are  generous  liberal- 

Mudy  waa  not  punued."  minded  men."    He,  upon  all  occasiuns,  did 

On  the  13th  of  the  Mme  month  be  wrote  ample  justice  to  their  character  in  this  re- 

ii  biiJaiimal  the  fbUvwing  scheme  of  life,  spect.    Heconsidered  them  a*  the  patrons  of 

Car  Sunday ;  "  Haviag  lived"  (as  he  witb  hterature ;  and,  indeed,  attbuugh  they  have 

landtraeaa  of  conacienee  espresaes  himself)  eventually  been  cunsideruble  f^ners  by  his 

"not  without  an  halutual  reverence  for  tbe  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we   owe  its 

F'""*'*,  vet  witfaout  that  attention  to  its  having  been  undertaken  imd  carried  through 

nliBoiia^tiei  which  Christianity  requires;  at  tbe  riak  of  great  expense,  for  they  were 

*0. To  liae early,  and,  in  order  to  it  to  not  absolutely  sure  ot  beingindemnifted. 

g*  to  alaep  early  on  Saturday.  On  the  tirst  day  of  this  vear  |!  we  find, 

**  X.  To  uae  amne  eztnoi^inary  devotion  from  his  private  devotiooa,  that  he  had  then 

ia  themarning.  recovered  from  aicknena,!  and  in  February 

"3.  To  examine  tha  tenor  of  my  life,  and  that  bis  eye  was  restored  tu  its  use.**    The 

paiticulvly  the  laat  week;  and  to  mark  my  pious  gratitude  with  which  he  acknowlei^ies 

•dvaacea  in  relinon,  or  recession  from  it.  merdei  upon  eveir  occasion  is  very  edtly. 

"  4.   To  readthe  Scripture  methodically  ing :  as  is  the  humble  subniisuon  which  tie 

with  auch  helps  as  arc  at  hand.  breathes,  when  it  is  the  will  of  his  heavenlv 

••6.  To  go  to  church  twice.  Father  to  try  hira  with  afflictions.     As  such 

"  6.  To  read  books  of  Divinity,  either  *pe-  disuositions  become  tbe  state  of  man  t^re, 

etdaHira  or  praeticaL  and  are  the  true  effects  of  relwious  disci' 

*'7-  To  instruct  my  &niily.  pline,  we  cannot  but  venerate  in  Johnson 

"8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  world-  one  uf  tbe  muat  exercised  minds  that  our 

ly  (Ml  contracted  in  tbe  vetk."  holy  rel^on  hath  ever  formed.     If  there 
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be  any  thoughtless  enough  to  suppose  such 
exercise  the  weakness  of  a  great  undcnrstand- 
ing,  let  them  look  up  to  Johnson,  and  be 
convinced  that  what  he  so  earnestly  practis- 
ed must  have  a  rational  foundation. 

His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or 
epitome,  in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 
and  a  few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication, 
entitled,  "  The  Ukiversal  Visiter." 
Christopher  Smart,  with  whose  unhappy  va- 
cillation of  mind  he  sincerely  sympathised, 
was  one  of  the  stated  undertakers  of  thb 
miscellany  ;  and  it  was  to  assist  him  that 
Johnson  sometimes  employed  his  pen.  All 
the  essays  marked  witn  two  asteriskM  have 
been  ascribed  to  him ;  but  I  am  confident, 
Irom  internal  evidence,  that,  of  these,  nei- 
ther "  The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "  Reflections 
on  the  State  of  Portugal,"  nor  an  ^^  Essay 
on  Architecture,"  were  written  by  him.  1 
am  equally  confident,  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence, that  he  wrote  ^'  Farther  Thoiurhts  on 
Agriculture  ;"tt  J  being  the  sequel  ofa  very 
inrerior  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and 
which,  though  carried  on  as  if  by  the  same 
hand,  is  both  in  thinking  and  expression  so 
j&r  above  it,  and  so  strikingly  peculiar,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent ;  and  that 
he  also  wrote  '^  A  Dissertation  on  the  State 
of  Literature  and  Authors,"  [f]  and  ^^A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Epitairhd  written  by 
Pope."  1  •  J  The  last  of  the^;,  indeed,  he  af- 
terwards added  to  his  "  Idler."  AVhy  the 
essays  truly  written  by  him  are  marked  in 
the  same  manner  with  some  which  he  did 
not  write,  I  cannot  explain ;  but  with  defe- 
rence to  those  who  have  ascribed  to  him  the 
three  essays  which  I  have  rejected,  they 
want  all  th.'  characteristical  marks  of  John- 
■cmian  composition. 

He  eng]^^  also  to  superintend  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  another  monthly  publica- 
tion, entitiecl  ^*  The  Lite&art  Maoa- 
aiNE,  or  Universal  Review  ;"[•]  the 
first  number  of  which  came  out  in  May  this 
year.  Wliat  were  his  emoluments  from  this 
undertaking,  and  what  other  writers  were 
employed  in  it,  I  have  not  discovered.  He 
continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions, 
till  the  fifteenth  number ;  and  I  think  that 
he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the  force, 
acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  than  in 
this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider  his 
original  essays,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works 
of  others.  The  "  Preliminary  Addres8"[t] 
to  the  public,  is  a  proof  how  this  great  man 
could  embellish,  with  the  graces  of  superior 
composition,  even  so  trite  a  thuig  as  the 
plui  ofa  magazine. 

His  original  essays  are,  ^'  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Political  State  of  Great-Bri- 
tBin;"(  t  J "  Remarks  on  the  Militia-Bill;",  tl 
**'  Observations  on  his  Britannic  Mi\jesty*s 
Treaties  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  ;"[t]  ''  Ob- 
•ervations   on   the  Present   State  ot   Af- 


fiiira;"rt]  and,  "  Memoirs  of  Frederick 
III.  King  of  PruMia:"ttl  In  aU  these  he 
displays  extensive  political  knowledge  and 
sagacity,  expressed  with  uncommon  enei|ry 
and  perspicuity,  without  any  of  those  words 
which  he  sometimes  took  a  pleasure  in  adopt- 
ing, in  imitation  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  of 
whose  ^^  Christian  Morals"   he  this 


gave  an  edition,  with  his  '^  Life"[*l  pieftz. 
ed  to  it,  which  is  one  of  Johnson's  beit  bio- 
graphical performances.  In  one  instance 
only  in  these  essays  has  he  indulf^  his 
Broumitm,  Dr.  ^bertson,  Uie  htstorisn, 
mentioned  it  to  me,  as  having  at  once  con- 
vinced him  that  Johnson  was  the  author  of 
the  ''  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prussia.** 
Speaking  of  the  pride  which  the  old  King, 
the  &ther  of  his  nero,  took  in  being  master 
of  the  tallest  raiment  in  Europe,  he  savs, 
'*  To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his 
daily  pleasure ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so 
mudi  nis  care,  that  when  ne  met  a  tall  wo- 
man  he  immediately  commanded  one  of  his 
TUanian  reUnue  to  marry  her,  that  they 
might  propagaie proeeriip,*^  For  this  Anglo- 
Latin  word  procerUp^  Johnson  had,  howeva*, 
the  authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  books : 
**  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society;*!  fj 
**  Murphy's     Gray's-Inn     Journal;"  l+J 


««  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Writmgsand  Ge- 
Translation  of Polybius  ;"  If]  ^  Blackwell's 


nius  of  Pope. 


:.8say  oi 
,  Vol. 


I."  [+1     *^ampton's 


Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguttus  ;**  [f] 
^  Russel's  Natural  History  of  Alepj^  ;**  [t  1 
^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Arguments  m  proof 
ofa  Deity ;"  [f]  »  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly ;"  [f]  **  Hohne's  Eiqiennienta 
on  Bleaching;"  fy\  Browne's  Chnstisn 
Morals;"  [fj  "^  Hales  on  distlllin|;  Sea- 
Water,  Ventilators  in  Ships,  and  cunng  an 
ill  Taste  in  Milk ;"  [f )  ""  I^cas's  F.nay  m 
Waters;" [t]  ''  K^th's  Catalogue  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops;"  [fl  ""  Browne's  History 
of  Jamaica ;"  [t]  "'  Philosophical  Transac- 
Uons,  VoL  XLIX."  [f]  "  Mrs.  Lenox's 
Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs ;"  [•]  - 
''  Miscellanies  by  Elizabeth  Harrison  ;"  [  f] 
''  Evans's  Map  and  Account  of  the  Middle 
Colonies  in  America ;"  [f]  "^  Letter  on  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng;"  (*1  ^Appeal  to 
the  People  concerning  A  dnural  Byng  ;"  [*J 
^^  Hanway's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Es- 
say on  Tea ;"  H  "  Tie  Cadet,  a  Military 
Treatise;"  [f)  "  Some  fiuther  Particulars 
in  Relation  to  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng, 
by  a  Gentleman  of  Oxford;"  (•]  **The 
C;onduct  of  the  Ministry  relating  to  the  pre- 
sent War  impartially  examined  ;**  |  f]  ^  A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Or^n  of 
EviL"  i»)  All  these,  from  internal  eyiilence, 
were  written  by  Johnson  :  some  of  them  I 
know  he  avowed,  and  have  marked  theoi 
with  an  atterisk  accordingly.  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  indeed,  ascribed  to'  him  the  Review 
of  Mr.  Burke's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
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of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil  ;** 
and  Sir  John  Hawkiiis,  with  equal  diacem- 
■wnt,  haa  inaerted  it  in  hia  collection  of 
Johii80o*8  worlca  s  whereaa  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  Johnaon*8  com^oaition,  and  is  well 
known  to  hare  been  written  bj  Mr.  Mur- 
phj,  who  haa  acknowledged  it  to  me  and 
manj  others. 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  injustice  to  John- 
mtm^B  potitical  character,  which  has  been 
miarepresented  as  abjectly  submissive  to 
power,  that  his  *•*'  Observations  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Affairs'*  glow  with  as  ani- 
mated a  spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  as 
can  be  finmd  anj  where.  Thus  he  begms : 
*^  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  everj 
^"g^****"*"  expects  to  be  informed  of  the 
ziational  affiun,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right 
t4f  have  that  expectation  gratified.  For, 
^vrhatever  maj  be  ut|^  by  ministers,  or 
those  whom  vanity  or  mterest  make  the  fol- 
lowers of  ministers,  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  confidence  in  our  governors,  and  the 
presumption  of  prvinff  with  pro&ne  eves 
into  the  recesses  or  policy,  it  is  evident  tnat 
this  reverence  can  be  chumed  only  by  coun- 
sels Tet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended 
in  ifelibention.  But  when  a  design  has 
ended  in  raiscarriafi|e  or  success,  when  every 
e^re  and  every  ear  is  witness  to  ^neral  dis- 
content, or  general  satisfiiction,  it  ia  then  a 
proper  time  to  disentangle  concision  and  il- 
Instnte  obscurity ;  to  anew  by  what  causea 
eteijr  event  waa  produced,  and  in  what  ef- 
fketm  it  ia  likely  to  terminate ;  to  lay  down 
with  dUatinct  puticularity  what  .rumour  al- 
wmyr*  huddles  in  general  exclamation,  or 
perpl'^xas  by  indigested  narratives ;  to  shew 
whence  h^pineas  or  calamitv  is  derived, 
and  whence  it  may  be  expectea ;  and  honest- 
ly to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  can 
lather  of  the  past,  ana  coiyecture  can  esti- 
mate of  the  future.** 

Sere  we  have  it  assumed  aa  an  incontro- 
wertlUe  principle,  that  in  this  country  the 
people  are  the  superintendants  of  the  con- 
duct and  measures  of  those  by  whom  go- 
Tenunent  is  adminiatered ;  of  ttie  beneficial 
eflfect  of  which  the  present  reign  afforded 
an  iUustrious  example,  when  addresses  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  controlled  an  au- 
dacioua  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  power 
suhweraive  of  the  crown. 

A  atill  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spi- 
rit appears  in  nis  review  of  an  ^^  Essay  on 
Waters,  by  Dr.  Lucaa,**  of  whom,  after 
iteacribing  nim  aa  a  man  well  known  to  the 
wcnrld  fi>r  nia  daring  defiance  of  power,  when 
he  thought  it  exerted  on  the  side  of  wrong, 
he  thus  speaks :  *^  The  Irish  ministers  drove 
him  firom  his  native  country  by  a  prodama- 
tiao,  in  which  they  charge  him  with  Crimea 
of  which  they  never  intended  to  be  called  to 
the  proofs  and  opproaacd  him  by  methods 
equally  irredatible  by  guilt  and  innocence. 
**  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for 


having  been  the  friend  of  his  countnr,  be 
received  in  every  other  place  as  a  conussor 
of  liberty ;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be 
tau|^t  in  time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  can- 
not impoverish.** 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magazine  are 
very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  noticed, 
and  I  mention  them  only  tnat  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  of  the  works  may  be  known ; 
but  many  of  them  are  examples  of  ela- 
borate criticism,  in  th3  most  masterly  style. 
In  his  review  of  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Augustus,*'  he  has  the  resolution  to  think 
and  speak  from  his  own  mind,  regardless  of 
the  cant  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  in 
praise  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Thus  :  **•  I 
xnow  not  why  any  one  but  a  schoolboy  in 
his  declamation  should  whine  over  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Rome,  which  grew  ^eat  only 
by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankmd.  The 
Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich,  grew  corrupt ;  and  in  their  corruption 
sold  the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves, 
and  of  one  another.**  Again,  *•*'  A  people, 
who  while  they  were  poor  robbed  mankind ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  became  rich,  robbed  one 
another.*'  In  his  reviews  of  the  Miscellanies 
in  prose  and  verse,  published  by  Klizabetb 
Harrison,  but  written  by  many  hands,  he 

fives  an  eminent  proof  at  once  of  his  ortbo- 
oxy  and  candour.  *•*'  The  authors  of  the 
essays  in  prose  seem  f^nerally  to  have  imi- 
tated, or  tried  to  imitate,  the  copiousness 
and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  Tnis,  how- 
ever,  is  not  all  their  praise  ;  they  have  hu 
boured  to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery, 
her  purity  of  sentiments.  The  poets  nave 
had  Dr.  Waits  before  their  eyes ;  a  writer, 
who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  ge- 
nius, compensated  that  defect  by  a  ready 
application  of  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of 
piety.  The  attempt  to  employ  the  orna- 
ments of  romance  in  the  decoration  of  reli- 
gion, was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr.  BoyWt 
Martyrdom  of  Theodora  ;  but  Boyle* t  philoso- 
phical studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  style :  and  the  completion  of 
the  great  design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe, 
Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught 
the  Dissenters  to  write  and  speak  like  other 
men,  by  shewing  them  that  elegance  might 
consist  with  piety.  They  would  have  both 
done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they  had 
that  charity  which  might  well  make  their 
fiiilings  be  forgotten,  and  with  which  the 
whole  Christian  world  wish  for  communion. 
They  were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an 
age,  to  which  every  opinion  is  become  a  fiu 
vourite  that  the  universal  church  has  hither- 
to detested  ! 

'^  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  man- 
kind requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who 
S lease  and  do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and 
o  not  weary.  But  to  tnem  all  human  eulo- 
gies are  vain,  whom  I  believe  applauded  by 
angels,  and  numbered  with  the  just." 
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His  defence  of  tci  Sftsiiut  Mr.  Jonu 
Hanwaj's  Tiolent  attack  upon  that  elef^t 
and  popular  hevenffe,  shews  how  very  well 
H  man  uf  frenius  can  write  upon  the  Blif;liteat 
subject,  when  he  writes,  as  the  Italians  saj, 
eonamort!  I  supposeno  penioneveroryoycd 
with  more  relish  the  infumoQ  of  that  fri^^rant 
leaf  than  Johnson.  The  quantities  which 
he  drank  of  it  at  a']  hours  were  so  great, 
that  his  nerrea  mult  hare  been  uncommonly 
stroUfCi  not  to  bare  been  eitremeU  relaxed 
by  such  an  intemperate  use  of  IL  He  assured 
me,  that  he  never  felt  the  least  inconve- 
nience from  it ;  which  is  a  proof  that  the 
&ult  of  his  constitution  was  rather  a  too 
■treat  tension  of  fibres,  than  the  cuntnuy. 
Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  anpy  answer  to 
Johnson's  review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  and 
Johnson,  after  a  full  and  deliberate  pause, 
made  a  reply  to  it ;  the  only  Instance,  I  be- 
lieve, in  tbe  whole  course  of  bis  life,  when 
he  condescended  to  oppose  any  thing  that 
WM  written  aoalnst  him.  I  suppose,  when 
he  thouglit  otany  of  his  little  antagonists, 
hewsi  ever  Justly  aware  of  the  hi^  senti- 
ment of  Ajax  in  Ovid  : 


Bat,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid 
luRlself  so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's 
animad versions  upon  his  attack  were  chiefly 
to  make  sport. 
Tbe  generosity  with  which  be  pleads  the 
T  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the 
'  '  'i  heart  and  spirit.  Though 
'n  he  witCv  upon  the  fate  of 
"'  ;er,  observing  that  he 
was  abot  "pew  eneaarageT  Ut  autra,"  tbe 
nation  has  long  been  satisfied  that  his  life 
was  sacrificed  to  the  political  fervour  of  the 
times.  In  the  vault  belonging  to  tbe  Tor- 
riagton  family,  in  the  church  of  Southill,  in 
Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  following  £pi- 
(4^  Upon  his  monument,  which  I  have  tran. 


honour  of  h 
VoUairt  afiecta  ti 
tliat  unfortuna 


"  To  thr  (iRjKliu]  illigtM* 
Tb>  HoDounUi  John  Rrng,  Eiq. 
F(il  ■  MiHyr  u  pullSal 
Mudi  M,  ti  tha  vir  1757; 
Whm  Bn»njiiind  Loyiltr 

Fur  the  LITf  and  llimour  itf 

Jolinson's  moat  eiq^uisite  critical  essay  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed  any 
where,  is  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns's  "  la. 
quiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil."  Jenyns  was 


pily  play  (rith  a  light  subject,  either  in  prose 
or  verse ;  hut  when  be  sjiecuUted  on  that 
mort  difBcult  and  eicruciaUng  question,  the 
Orfpn  of  Evil,  he  "  ventured  far  beyond  hU 
dqitb,''  and,  accordingijr,  was  expoted  by 


Johnson,  both  with  acute  areument  and 
brilliant  wit.  I  remember  when  the  lat« 
Mr.  Bicknell's  humorous  performance,  en- 
tiUed  "■  The  Musical  Tnvels  of  Joel  Col. 
Iyer,"  in  which  ■  slight  attempt  Is  made  to 
ridicule  Johnson,  was  aacribod  to  Soame 
Jenyns,  "  Ha  I  (smd  Johnaon)  I  thought  I 
hadV^en  Aim  enough  of  it." 

Hu  triumnh  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described 
by  mv  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his  "  Poet- 
ical Review  of  the  Utetaiy  and  moi«l  Cha. 
racter  of  Dr.  Johnson)"  a  perfbrmance  of 
such  merit,  thai,  bad  I  not  been  honoviral 
with  a  very  kind  and  partial  notice  in  it,  I 
should  echo  the  sentunenta  of  men  of  Uw 
fiisl  tasle  loviiUj  in  its  praise ! 

Rt»l™A™iiliiB  lala,iud  T(lnly)»H 
To  Tj  vi]  St.  Jalu,  ud  Ut  KiWlMr  p!>pe : 
Tfiaii(tiiiwtaiilniliBi|nad  Dm  doom  nTnlAt, 
ny  tmtt  nar  be  fnldn  ow  hUiie  iliihi : 
Thr  bnuidi  of  kimlnlRB  mtOu,  mai  point.  Am  WKf 

This  year  Mr.  William  Pavne,  bretber 
of  the  respectable  bookseller  of  that  name, 
published  "  An  introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Draughts,"  to  which  Johnson  contributed 
a  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochfbrd,[*]  and 
a  Pre&ce,[*]  both  of  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  treatise  to  which  they  an 
prefixed.    Johnson,  I  believe,  did  not  plar 


soothing  relief  f^m  the  mdan- 

choly  which  distressed  him  so  oflen.  I  have 
heard  him  regret  that  he  bad  not  learnt  to 
pUy  at  cards  (  and  the  game  of  drat^ta 
we  inow  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention  without  straining  it-  There  is  a 
composure  and  gravity  in  draught!  wMch 


r.  JohnH.'.  dflUk  tlw.  .Mmd 

■.ispaa'srsMS 

dia.lst«lunDiiB>?UM 

Mulgactofpuxyn 

(Mraat.  Us  Ita.  .bB  h^U^ 

t'»»£ 

SSlS.'SK" 

paiktnlly  bar  10  hate  Ihc  nHnwry  c^  tMr  matdr  itj*. 
□uIlHd  by  no  nHU  Hn,  but  tlist,  «  liHt.  <■•  mxSl 
bt  totind  to  retort.    Aoordltigly,  €' 
.'•^t  Enltaph  w  met  '"  '■*"  -"" 


puUt  fidrl  by^ 


"Hm  lie. little  utfyni 
Who  Jvdgin;  dbW  rnm  !(■  wttu 
FteMy  uumiNed,  peniliim  and      _ 
Tha  ■  OiWn  of  Etii'  10  eipUin. 
A  mlfhty  Qoliu.  at  Ihb  i^rdhpbu S, 
With  a  iDDDi  critic  |tnq>  (be  aidiln  tqiieiM. 
P«  thirty  yean  Hi  onwud  oOeen  It  iBpt, 
Till  In  the  iluet  Iht  mlohly  Onliu  ilept  1 
Thai  ituDli  end  fredva  In  cnilrhw  ■Hfl', 
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are  of  inudltDKi  of  ^Ik  ledatire  infiueiice  of 
wlueh,  tbougn  he  bimMlf  never  Knoked,  be 
had  a  high  tqanioii.*  Be^do,  there  it  in 
dnu^ti  Hxne  exercise  or  the  bcultiei ; 
and,  accoidinglji  Jtduuon  wiihini;;  to  dinil- 
fr  the  Mlbject  in  his  DedlcatloD  irith  what 
M  mo«t  eitinuble  in  it,  ohaervei,  "  Tciflen 
maj  And  or  nuke  laj  thing  a  trifle :  but 
■M««m»  it  ia  the  great  chaiacterutic  of  a  wiae 
man  to  aee  events  In  tbrir  cauaea,  to  obrlate 
ooaaequeuce*,  and  aaccrtain  contingencies, 
j-our  XjMddiiUi  will  think  nothing  ■  tiifli;  bj 
^hich  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  fore- 
■j^t,  and  drcumtpecUoD." 

Aa  one  ef  the  little  occasinnal  advantages 
'■-■-'-■  by  bia  pen. 


ia  jtMt  accepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr. 

. rtDodslcj,  fiicwritiiw  the  introduc- 

•Jon  to ''TheLaiidaBChrM£le,"an  evening 
saewjpner ;  and  em  in  M  tli^t  a  perfbnn. 
Mnee^uilntedpeenliartalenta.  ThiiCbro- 
Hide  atiDraMiU,  and  from  what  lobsenred. 
iriMD  I  wat  abroad,  has  a  more  extensive 
«.iuiilnlinn  c^kbi  the  Continent  than  anj  of 
~  ~  c  F"g'''''  nevspapere.  It  was  conatantlv 
■  • o£mwlf:      -^    ■'    -    ■  ■     ■ 


I  anil  b/Johnioa  mmaelf  i  and  it  is  but  just 
t*>  oLairFfcthatit  hassll  along  been  diitin- 
UiilslMiri  fill  good  sense,  accuncy,  modenu 
Qeu,  anddehcacj. 

»  of  the  Mme  nature  has 

jd  to  me  b;  the  Eereread 

.  .  _j»  Campbell,  irho_  has  done  bim- 

mtVf  nnsidrrsblf  credit  b7  his  own  writings. 
■^  Sitting  with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning 
■Ipne,  be  Biked  ne  If  I  had  known  Dr.  Mad. 
dea,  who  was  the  author  of  the  premluni- 
r"'**""!  In  treland.  On  mj  answering  in 
the  affiniative,  and  alio  that  I  had  for  some 
wcais  lived  In  his  noghbourhood,  &£.  be 
bcnedi/me,that  when  I  returned  to  Ire- 
tand,  1  would  endeavour  to  procure  for  him 
■  poaai  of  Dr.  Maddcn's,  cdkd '  Boulter's 
abutiMnLt  The  reason  (said  he)  whj  I 
wish  Ar  It,  is  this:  when  Dr.  Madden  came 


'Jaaaml  tit  Toot  ip  Um  Hitjiida,  M  tdiu  p.  te. 

iriB  »■  CtllH*  of  DdMIb.  txii  qUBlerlT  EUrnlni- 

^HorilB  nuSna  iR  biU  In  «^  v«i,  In  °>r>Hii 


to  Londan,  he  submitted  that  work  lo  say 
castigation :  and  I  rempmber  1  blotted  a 
great  manv  Imes,  and  mi(rht  bave  blotted 
man/  more  without  m^ng  the  poem 
worse.B  However,  the  Doctor  was  verj 
thankful,  and  verf  generous,  for  he  gave  me 


ten  guini 


I^  Issued  proposda  of  cotuiderable  length.jl 

- .     -   -    indolence 

r Jted  him  from  pursuing  it  with  that 

diligence  which  alone  can  t.'oURt  thorc  scat- 
tered facts,  that  genius,  however  acute,  pe- 
□etrating,  and  huninous,  cannot  discover 
bv  its  own  force.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  at 
this  time  bis  fancied  activity  was  for  tha 
moment  so  vi^^ous,  that  be  promiaed  bis 
work  should  be  published  before  Cfariatmaa, 
i;g;.  Yet  nine  years  eUpsed  befbre  it  saw 
the  light.  His  throes  in  bringii^  it  forth 
had  iKen  severe  and  remittent  i  and  at  lart 
we  ma^  iilmoat  conclude  that  the  CBsarian 
operation  wu  perfbnned  by  the  knife  of 
Churchill,,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I  dare 
say,  made  Johnson's  friends  urge  him  to  des- 
patch. 


About  this  period  be  was  offered  a  living 
of  considerahle  value  in  lincolnshire,  If  be 
were  inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  II 
was  a  rectoiy  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Langton, 
the  father  of  ills  much-valued  fVieud.  But 
lie  did  not  accept  of  it ;  partly  I  believe 
from  a  conacientiouB  motive,  being  per- 
suaded that  bis  temper  and  habits  rendered 
bim  unfit  for  that  assiduous  and  familiar 
instruction  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant, 
which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a 
clergyman ;  and  partly  because  his  love  of 
a  lyindon  lif^  ms  so  strong,  that  he  would 
have  thought  himself  an  exile  in  any  other 
place,  particuUrly  if  residing  In  the  country. 
Whoever  would  wish  to  see  his  thoughts 
upon  that  subject  diipUyed  in  their  full 
force,  may  peruse  the  Adventurer,  Number 

In  17G7,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  pub. 
lished  any  thing,  except  mme  of  those  arU- 
cles  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  which  have 


iiUto"iIItoKu!f 


■wrtmJtT  Mr.  Kiloa^  ki  UM 


<t  MptreiL  He  probabl/  preoareil  >  part 
OThii  Slukspearethia  year,  ana  be  <lictated 
■  tpeech  on  the  sutfject  of  ui  address  to  the 
Throne,  after  the  eipedition  to  Ruchfurt, 
which  iru  delivered  by  one  of  Ms  friends, 
I  know  not  in  what  public  meetinf;.  It  is 
winted  in  the  Oenttemui'i  Ma^aane  tor 
October,  178A,  u  his,  and  bearg  sufRcieDt 
mark*  of  authentidtj. 

By   the  &Tour   of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
Walker,  of  the  Treasurr.  Dubhn.  I  have 


ntbe  History  of  Ireland." 

"TO    ClUKLES    e'COHMOB,    EMt.' 

•■  Gib, 

"  I  HAVE  lately,  by  the  fhvour  of  Mr. 
Faulkner,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland,  and 

cannot  forbear  to  solicit  a  prosecution  of 
your  ilejign.  Sir  ■William  Temple  com- 
nliiina  that  Ireland  is  leia  known  than  any 
other  counlrv,  as  to  its  ancient  sUte.  The 
natives  have  had  little  leisure  and  little 
encouragement  for  inquiry  :  and  itnuiffers, 
not  knowing  the  language,  have  had  no 
ability. 

"  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  lite- 
rature were  cuflivated.t  Ireland  is  known 
br  tradition  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of 
piety  and  learning;  and  surely  it  would  be 
verr  acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  curious 
eitlier  in  the  original  of  nations,  or  the  afli- 
nities  of  languogea.  to  be  farther  informed 
of  the  revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient,  and 
once  soillustrioua. 

"  What  relation  there  is  between  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  language,  or  between  the 
language  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  de. 
serves  inquiry.  Of  tbeae  provincii  and 
un extended  tongues,  it  seldom  happens  that 
more  than  one  are  understood  by  any  one 
man;  anil,  therefure.ilscldom  happens  that 
a  iair  comparison  can  be  made.  I  hone  you 
will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learn- 
ine.  which  has  too  long  lain  n^lected,  and 
wbich,  if  it  be  sufferetl  to  remain  in  oblivion 
for  another  centur)|,  may,  perhaps,  never  bo 
retrieved.  As  I  wish  weirto  all  useful  un- 
dertakings, I  would  not  forbear  to  let  you 
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know  how  much  you 


liiUIn  awrii 

tarj,  ud  fta  tlw  MudT  of  uj  othir  EuinpiHi  Imtiin 
nmntln  or,  or  auiUuy  w,  tha  Hwl*  of  tiUi  nr 
jBtttn or liMi hmMT  1  ad ihsi ihtirAsU iln  jvi) 


know  how  much  you  deserve  m  my  opinion 
&nm  all  the  lovers  of  study,  and  how  much 
pleasure  your  work  hat  given  to  Sir,  your 
moat  obliged 

"  And  moat  humble  lerrant, 
*'  Sam.  JoHxsoii.'' 

■•  Lcukn,  April  %  17t7.' 


"  Ua.  Mabsili,  of  Padua,  a  learned  gen- 
tleman,  and  good  Latin  poet,  has  a  mind  to 
see  Oxford.  I  have  given  him  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Huddesford,*  and  sbaU  be  glad  if  you 
will  introduce  him  and  shew  bim  anv  tMim 
in  Oxford.  ^ 

"  I  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shaks. 

"  I  long  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot  conve- 
niently come  yet.  You  might  write  to  me 
now  and  then,  if  you  were  good  fyt  any 
thing.  But  g  honom  inulanl  num.  Pro- 
fessors forget  their  friends.  I  shall  certainly 
complain  to  Miss  Jones.  ||  I  am,  yours,  Ac. 
"Sam.  Johmsom. 

"  [LokIdo,]  Junt  11,  I7S7. 

"  Please  to  make  my  complimeats  to  Ur. 
Wise." 

Mr.  Bumev  having  enclosed  to  him  an 
extract  Irom  the  review  of  bis  Dif  tinouy  in 
the  Biiliol/iigue  drt  Knnnj,^  and  a  list  of 
■ubscribers  to  his  Sbakspeare,  which  Mr. 
Bumey  had  procured  in  Norlblk,  ho  wrote 
the  foUowing  answer : 


"  Trat  I  may  ^ew  myself  Mnrifale  of 

giUT  Avours,  and  not  commit  the  mid* 
ult  a  second  time,  I  make  haste  to  answer 
the  letter  which  I  received  this  momlnff. 
The  truth  is,  the  other  likewise  was  re- 
ceived, and  I  wrote  an  answer;  but  beilW 
desirous  to  transmit  vou  some  propoaala  and 
receipts,  I  waited  tiU  T  could  Bnd  a  conre- 
nient  conveyance,  and  day  was  p«Med  after 
day,  till  other  things  drove  It  frnm  d^ 
thoughts  ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I  remembo' 
with  gr^t  pleasure  your  commendation  of 
my  Dictionary.  Yourpndse  was  wdcouc, 
not  only  because  I  beueve  it  was  dnccie, 
but  because  praise  has  been  veiy  scarce.  A 
man  of  vour  candour  will  be  surprised  wbMI 
I  tell  you,  that  among  all  my  a ' 


mmi 
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there  wer«  only  ivro,  who  upon  the  publlcm* 
ti^w  of  my  book  did  not  endetvour  to  de- 
prcM  me  with  threats  of  censure  from  the 
public,  or  with  objections  learned  from 
tboac  who  had  learned  them  from  mr  own 
pre&ce.  Yours  is  the  onlj  letter  or  good- 
will that  I  have  received  ;  though,  indeed, 
X  mm  promised  something  of  that  sort  from 


M  How  my  new  edition*  will  be  received 
X  know  not ;  the  subscription  has  not  been 
w^rj   successt'uL      I  shall  publish    about 


**  If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  send  pro- 
I  should  wish  that  they  were  in  such 


? 


remember.  Sir,  in  some  of  the  first 

with  wh&:h  you  (avoured  me,  you 

your  lady.    May  I  inquire  slier 

In  return  for  the  fiivours  which  you 

shewn  me,  it  is  not  much  to  tell  you, 

I  widi  you  and  her  all  that  can  con- 

cl  uce  Co  your  happiness.     1  am.  Sir,  your 

ofaUged 

M  And  most  humble  Servant, 

»Sam.  Jounsow.'* 

SqwBtb  Dk.  u,  1797." 


In  1758  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as 
easy  and  pleannt  a  state  of  existence,  as 
ctMMlitulional  unhappiness  ever  permitted 
lilm  to  enjoy. 

*fc  TO    BKHirET     LAXOTOW,    ESd.    AT    LANG- 
TOV,  LIKCOLMSUIRE. 

••  DXABSST  SfB. 

•*  I  MUST,  have  indeed  slept  very  fiut,  not 
to  hsre  been  awakened  by  your  letter. 
IQoiie  of  your  suspicions  are  true :  I  am  not 
macfa  lidier  than  when  you  left  me ;  and, 
vhat  ia  woiaef  my  omisnon  of  an  answer  to 
jour  first  letter  will  prove  that  I  am  not 
mnch  wiser.  But  I  go  on  as  I  formerl  v  did, 
ih  si|^iiiin[  to  be  some  time  or  other  both  rich 
and  wise ;  and  yet  cultivate  neither  mind 
nor  fiirtonc.  Do  you  take  notice  of  m  v  ex- 
■wiple,  and  learn  the  danger  of  delay. 
When  I  WIS  as  you  are  now,  towering  m 
coofidmct  of  twenty-one,  little  did  I  sus- 
pect that  I  should  be,  at  forty-nine,  what 
I  DOW  am. 

^  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admo- 
Dition.  V ou  are  busv  in  acquiring  and  in 
communicating  knowledge,  and  while  you 
mre  studying,  enjoy  the  end  of  study,  by 
uiaking  others  wiser  and  happier.  I  was 
much  pbaaed  with  the  tale  that  you  told  me 
of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.  I,  who  have 
no  sisters  nor  brt>thers,  look  with  some  degree 
of  imiocent  envy  on  thofe  who  may  be  said 
to  be  horn  to  friends ;  and  cannot  see,  with- 
out wonder,  how  rarely  that  native  union 
is  afterwards  regarded.  It  sometimes,  in- 
deed*  happens,  uat  some  supervient  cause 
of  discord    may  overpower   this  original 


•  or 


amity  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  frequenU^ 
thrown  away  with  levity,  or  lost  by  neglu 
gence,  than  destroyed  by  ii\jury  or  violence. 
We  teU  the  ladies  that  f^ood  wives  make 
good  husbands ;  I  believe  it  is  a  more  cer- 
tain position,  that  good  brothers  make  good 
suters. 

^  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home, 
as  Juvenal  with  his  friend^s  retirement  to 
Cumse :  I  know  tliat  your  absence  is  be«t, 
though  it  be  not  best  for  me. 

'  Quamvk  iif^nma  veterii  oonfums  amid 
Laudo  tamoi  racuU  quod  iedoin  flgere  Cttmit 
DctUnett  atque  unum  dvem  doiure  SlbyUKb'  iU.  t. 

^  Langton  is  a  good  Cunuty  but  who  must 
be  Sibylla?  Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as 
SibvL,  and  as  good;  and  will  live,  if  my 
wishes  can  prolong  life,  till  she  shall  in  time 
be  as  old.  But  she  differs  in  this,  that  she 
has  not  scattered  her  precepts  in  the  wind, 
at  least  not  those  which  she  bestowed  upon 
you. 

^^  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the 
town,  and  were  taken  to  see  Cleone^  wherei 
Davidf  says,  they  were  starved  for  want  of 
company  to  keep  them  warm.  David  and 
Doddy^  have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I 
think^  cannot  conveniently  quarrel  any 
more.  '  Cleone*  was  well  acted  by  all  their 
characters,  but  Bellamy  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  I  went  the  nrst  night,  and  sup- 
ported it  as  well  as  I  might ;  fur  Doddy, 
you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would  not 
desert  him.  The  play  was  very  well  recei- 
ved. Doddy,  after  the  danger  was  over, 
went  every  night  to  the  stage-side,  and 
cried  at  the  distress  of  poor  Cleone. 

**  I  have  left  ofi*  housekeeping  and,  there- 
fore, made  presents  of  the  game  which  you 
were  please<l  to  send  me.     The  ])heasant  I 

Eve  to  Mr.  Richardson, S  the  bustard  to  Dr. 
iwrence,  and  the  pot  I  place<l  with  Miss 
Williams,  to  be  eaten  by  myself.  She  de- 
sires that  her  compliments  and  good  wishes 
may  be  accepted  by  the  fiunily ;  and  I  make 
the  same  request  ror  myself 

*'*'  Mr.  Reynolds  has,  within  these  few  days, 
raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head, 
and  Miss  is  much  employed  in  miniatures. 
I  know  not  any  body  [else]  whose  prospe* 
rity  has  increased  since  you  left  them. 

"  Murphy  is  to  have  his  '  Orphan  of 
China'  acted  next  month ;  and  is  therefore, 
I  suppose,  happy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
of  any  great  good  to  which  I  was  approach- 
ing, but  at  present  my  prospects  do  not 
much  delight  mo ;  however,  1  am  always 
pleased  when  I  find  that  you,  d<.ar  Sir,  re- 
member 

*'  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  JoHMSov.*' 
"J«ii.9, 17M." 


i 


Mr.  Otfridu 

Mr.  DoiWtv,  the  sutKor  of  Clenne. 

Mr.  Samuel  RkhanlUon,  author  of  ChtrinBi 
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**  YouKkindneHu  u great,  ind mj  ckim 
to  ui?  DftrticutAr  regard  from  jou  so  little, 
that  I  kin  at  a  lou  how  to  expreu  iiij  leaae 
ofjour  &vokir«;*  but  I  am,  indeed,  much 
pissed  to  be  thus  dUtiDguiBhed  bj  you- 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  ;au  t£at  mj 
Sbakspeare  will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  pro- 
mised mj  subscriben  :  but  I  did  not  pro- 
mise them  more  than  I  promised  mjsel£ 
It  will,  howerer,  be  pubbihed  before  aiun- 

"  I  have  Bent  tou  a  bundle  of  proposals, 
which,  I  tbinlt,  da  not  profcss  more  than  I 
have  hitherto  perfbrmnL  I  have  printed 
many  of  the  plays,  and  hare  hitherto  left 
very  Tew  paisage*  unexplained ;  where  1 
Ma  quite  at  a  loss,  I  confess  my  ignorance, 
whidi  iateldom  dtme  by  commentators. 

"  I  have,  likewise,  enclosed  twelve  re- 
ceipts ;  not  that  I  ■-y""  upon  you  the  tnu- 
'  bleof  pushinftthero,  withmoreimpoitunity 
than  may  seem  proper,  but  that  you  mar 
rather  have  more  than  fewer  than  you  iihall 
want.  The  proposals  you  will  diiwemiaate 
as  there  shall  be  an  opportunity.  1  once 
printed  them  at  length  in  the  Chronicle, 
and  some  of  my  Mends  (I  believe  Mr.  Mui> 
^y,  who  formerly  wrote  the  Gray's.Inn 
Journal)  introduced  them  with  a  splendid 


"  Since  the  life  of  Browne,  I  have  been 
a  little  ewnged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
literary  Magazine,  but  not  very  lately.  I 
have  not  the  collection  by  me,  and  therefore 
cannot  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  uiy  own 
nuts,  but  will  do  it,  and  send  it.  Do  not 
buy  tbem,  for  I  will  gather  all  those  that 
have  any  thinff  of  mine  in  them,  and  send 
them  to  Mrs.  Buniey>  as  a  scoall  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she  is  pleated 
to  bestow  upon  me.  I  am,  Sir,  ymiT  moat 
obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant. 


Dr.  Bumey  baa  kindly  &voured  me  with 
the  fbUowing  memorandum,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  co  insert  in  his  own  genuine  easy 
style.  I  love  to  eihibit  sketchea  of  my  il- 
lustrious fMcnd  by  various  eminent  hands. 

"  Simn  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a 
visit  to  the  capital,  '•-■'  —  =— — '■ ' 


beuiK  accepted,  he  there  fuundabout  five  < 
six  Greek  folios,  *  deal  writing-desk,  and  i 
chair  and  a  hal£    Johnson  giving  to  hii 


TJ'2 


guest  the  entire  seat,  tottered  himself  nai 
one  with  only  three  1^  and  one  ami.  Here 
he  gave  Mr.  Bumey  Mrs.  Williams'a  his- 
tory, and  shewed  him  some  volumes  of  hia 
Shuspeare  already  printed,  to  pmre  that 
he  was  in  earnest.  Upon  Mr.  Bumey*! 
...ng  the  firet  volume,  at  the  Merchant 
Venice,  he  observed  to  him,  that  he 
aeemed  to  be  more  aevere  on  WarburtMi 
than  Theobald.  '  O  poor  Tib.  J  (said  John- 
son) he  WBi  ready  knocked  down  to  mj 
hands :  Warburton  stands  between  ma  UM 
him.'  '  But,  Sir,  [said  Mr.  Bumey,)  youll 
have  Warburton  upon  your  bonea,  won't 
youP'    'No,  Sir;  he'll  not  come  out  t  WU 

Sir,  I 

Theobald.'    '  O,  Sir,  he'd  i . 

Gfly  Theobalds,  cut  into  slices  I  The  wont 
of  Warburton  is,  that  he  has  a  rue  for  sav- 
ing something,  when  there's  noQiiiu  to  be 
sud.'— Mr.  Bumey  then  askedhhn  wbetli« 
he  had  seen  the  letter  which  WarburtM 
had  written  in  answer  to  a  pamjAlet  ad- 
dressed '  to  the  mort  impudent  man  aUve.' 
He  answered  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Bumey 
told  him,  it  was  suppcned  to  be  written  t^ 
Mallet.  The  controversy  now  raged  be- 
tween the  friends  of  Pope  and  Bolin^mAe  ( 
and  Warburton  and  Mallet  were  the^eaden 
of  the  several  partie*.  Mr.  Buraey  aaked 
him  then  if  he  had  seen  Warburton^  book 
uainst  Bolingbroke's  Phiknophy  r '  No,  Sr  t 
1  have  never  read  Bollt^broke's  imptety, 
and  therefore  am  not  Interested  tbgut  Um 
confutation.'  " 

Unthe  fifteenth  of  April  he  b^an  a  iww 
periodical  paper,  entitled  "  Tai  Idlbe,"["] 
which  came  out  every  Saturda/  In  k  wetm 
newspaper,  cnlled  "  The  Unlvenal  Cbranl. 
cle,  or  Weekly  Gaiette,"  puhUsbed  by  New- 
bery.  These  essays  were  continued  till 
April  &,  nco.  Of  one  hundred  and  threo, 
th«T  total  number,  twelve  were  eontiibuted 
by  his  fHends  ;  of  which,  Numben  3X,  93, 
and  OS.  were  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
Urn  ;  No.  67,  by  Mr.  Langton;  and  No.  78, 
7»,  and  82,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*:  the 
concluding  words  of  No.  83,  *■  and  pollute 
bis  canvass  with  deformity ,"  beli^aimd  b/ 
Johnson;  as  Sir  Joshua  informed^me. 

The  Idles  is  evidently  the  wmk  of  the 
same  mind  which  produced  the  Huiblbk, 
IS  less  body  and  more  s[uriL     It  hM 


idleness,  with  the  lively  sensations  <^MM 
who  his  felt  them;  and  In  his  private  me- 
moranda while  engaged  in  it,  we  find, 
"This  year  I  hope  to  lesm  diligeDce.''t 
Many  of  these  excellent  essays  were  wrttten 
as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter.  Mr.  I^njf 
Ion  rememben  Johnson,  when  on  a  viut  at 
Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening  bow  long  it 
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wu  till  the  post  went  out ;  and  on  beuiff 
told  tbout  naif  an  hour,  he  exclaimed, 
••  Then  we  shall  do  very  well."  He  upon 
Ihii  instant  1  J  sat  down  and  finished  an 
Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  in 
London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton  having 
rigniiied  a  wish  to  read  it,  *'^  Su-,  (said  he,) 
TOO  ahidl  not  do  more  than  I  have  done 
inTael£**  He  then  folded  it  up,  and  sent  it 
oft: 

Vet' there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  shew  as  much  profundity  of  thought, 
and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of  this  great 
man*8    writingB.     No.   14,    *"•   Robbery  of 
time  ;"  No.  24, "  Thinking ;"  No.  4 1 , "  Death 
of  a  friend r  No.  43,  '^  Flight  of  time;" 
No  Al ,  **  Domestic  greatness  unattainable  ;** 
NfK  W,  •*  Self-demal ;"    No.  68, "  Actual, 
horw  diort  of  fimcied,  excellence ;"  No.  89, 
**•  PhysKal  evil  moral  good ;"  and  his  con- 
cludmg  paper,  on  ^  The  horror  of  the  last,** 
Will  prove  this  assertion.     [  know  not  why 
m    motto,  the  usual  trapping  of  periodical 
pmnen,  is  pv«fixed  to  very  few  of  tne  Idlers, 
m3  1  have  neard  Johnson  commend  the  cus- 
tom :  and  he  never  could  be  at  a  loss  for 
ooe,  hifl  memory  bang  stored  with  innume- 
rable passages  of  the  classics.    In  this  series 
of  essays  he  exhibits  admirable  instances  of 
^rave    humour,  of  which  he  had  an  un- 
euBinoD  share.    Nor  on  some  occasions  has 
lie  reprewed  that  power  of  sophistry  which 
lie  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.    In 
No.  11<,  he  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt 
tlie  opinion  that  our  mental  faculties  (le- 
pend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  weather ; 
an  optnion,  which  they  who  have  never  ex- 
perieiKed  its  truth  are  not  to  be  envied,  and 
of  which  he  himself  could  not  but  be  sen- 
able,  as  the  effects  of  the  weather  upon  him 
were  Tery  visible.    Yet  thus  he  declaims : 
**  Surely,  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a 
bdag  endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign 
ita  powers  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and 
lire  in  dependance  on  the  weather  and  the 
wind  for  the  only  blessings  which  nature 
haa  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity  and 
benevolence. — This  distinction  of  seasons  is 
nroduoed  only  by  imagination  operating  on 
luxuiy.     To   temperance,    every  day    is 
bright ;  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  dili- 
senoe.    He  that  shall  resolutely  excite  his 
an^ltSft,  or  exert  his  virtues,  will    soon 
make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons ;  and 
may  set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist  and 
the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and 
the  dkwds  of  the  south.*' 

Alas !  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  the 
frame  hu  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine 
•enaildlitv,  such  influences  of  the  air  are 
ineustible.  He  might  as  well  have  bid 
*MMni^  to  the  ague,  the  pals^,  and  all  other 
bodily  disorders.  Such  boastmg  of  the  mind 
is  fiUae  elevation. 

"  I  think  tbs  RomsM  csU  it  StokUm." 


But  ill  this  number  of  hU  Idler  his  spinU 
seem  to  run  riot ;  for  in  the  wantonness  of 
his  disijuisition  he  forgfts,  for  a  moment, 
even  the  reverence  for  that  which  he  held 
in  high  respect ;  and  descril»es  "  the  atten- 
dant on  a  Court,''  as  one  '"  whose  business 
is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  being,  weak  and 
foolish  as  himself**  " 

His  umiualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  ges- 
ture or  action  Is  not,  surelv,  a  teat  of  truth ; 
yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  how  well  it 
IS  adapted  to  prwluce  the  eSect  which  he 
wished.  "  Neither  the  judges  of  our  kws, 
nor  the  representatives  of  our  peoi>le,  would 
be  much  affected  by  bboured  gesticulations, 
or  believe  any  man  the  ni<ire  because  he 
rolled  his  eyes,  or  putted  his  cheeks,  or 
spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped  the 
ground,  or  thumped  his  breast ;  or  turned 
his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  some- 
times to  the  floor.'* 

A  casual  coincident  with  other  writers, 
or  an  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  image 
which  has  been  found  in  the  writings  of 
another  and  aflcrwards  appears  in  the  mind 
as  one's  own,  is  not  un&cuuent.  The  rich- 
ness of  Johnson's  fimcy,  wliich  could  supply 
his  page  abundantly  on  all  occasions,  and 
the  strength  of  his  memory,  which  at  once 
detected  the  real  owner  of  any  thought, 
made  him  less  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
plagiarism  than,  ])erhaps,  any  of  our  writers. 
In  the  Idler,  however,  there  is  a  paper,  in 
which  conversation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl 
of  punch,  wliere  there  is  the  same  train  of 
comparison  as  in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in 
his  collection  published  in  175G ;  in  which 
a  parallel  is  ingeniously  drawn  between 
human  liie  and  that  liquor.     It  ends, 

**  Saj,  thai,  physlcUiM  of  each  kbid, 
Wno  cure  the  Dody  or  th«  mind. 
What  hann  in  drinkliiK  ran  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  su  well  agree  f " 

To  the  Idler,  when  collected  in  volumes, 
he  added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and 
the  Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Essay 
on  the  Braverv  of  the  £nghsh  commtm 
Soldiers.  He,  however,  omitteil  one  of  the 
original  papers,  which,  in  the  folio  copy,  is 
No.  22.* 

«(  TO  THE    REV.    MR.    THOMAS   WARTOV. 

"  Dbak  Sir, 

"  Your  notes  upon  my  poem  were  very 
acceptable.  I  beg  tnatyou  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  continue  your  searches.  It  will  be  repu- 
table to  my  work,  and  suitable  to  your  pro- 
fessorship, to  have  something  of  yours  in  the 
notes.  As  you  have  given  no  directions 
about  your  name,  I  shall  therefore  piit  it. 
I  wish  your  brother  would  take  the  same 
trouble.  A  commentary  must  arise  from 
the  fortuitous  discoveries  of  many  men  in 

•  This  iMpar  laay  be  found  in  StodutakTiiiuppli- 
aiUl  vonune  of  Johnson's  Miscdlaneous  PlacMi 
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devious  walks  of  literature.  Some  of  your 
remarks  are  on  plays  already  printed  :  but 
I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix  of  Notes,  so 
that  nothing  comes  too  late. 

**■  You  ffi ve  yourself  too  much  uneasiness, 
dear  Sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers.*  The 
loss  is  nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them ; 
nor  even  then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be 
known.  You  are  not  the  only  friend  that 
has  had  the  same  mischance.  You  may 
repair  your  want  out  of  a  stock,  which  is  de- 
posited with  Mr.  Allen,  of  Magdalen-Hall ; 
or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  f  for  the  use  of  any  body 
that  will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr. 
Langtons  are  well;  and  Miss  lloberts, 
whom  I  have  at  last  brought  to  speak,  upon 
the  information  which  you  gave  me,  tnat 
she  had  something  to  say.    I  am,  &c. 

*•'  Sam.  JoHifsoy.** 

'*  London,  April  14,  1758." 


i( 


TO 


Tl^ 


SAME. 


**Dkar  Sir, 

"You  will  receive  this  by  Mr.  Baretti, 
a  gentleman  particularly  entitled  to  the 
notice  and  kindness  of  the  Professor  of 
poesy.  He  has  time  but  for  a  short  stay, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  it  filled  up  with  as 
much  as  he  can  hear  and  see. 

*'  In  recommending  another  to  your  fii- 
▼our,  I  ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the 
kindness  which  you  have  shewn  to  myself. 
Have  you  any  more  notes  on  Shakspeare  ? 
1  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

**  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes,!  his  mind 
is  as  exalted  as  nis  stature.  I  am  half 
afraid  of  him ;  but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than 
formidable.  He  will,  if  the  forwardness 
of  his  spring  be  not  blasted,  be  a  credit  to 
you,  and  to  the  University.  He  brings 
some  of  my  plays  §  with  him,  which  he  has 
my  permission  to  shew  jou,  on  condition 
YOU  will  hide  them  from  every  body  else. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 
"  [London,]  June  1, 1758.** 

"  TO  BENNET  LANOTON,  ESQ.  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  OXPORD. 
"  DsAR  Sir, 

*•  Tmough  I  might  have  expected  to  hear 
from  you,  upon  your  entrance  into  a  new 
state  of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet  recollecting, 
(not  without  some  degree  of  shame,)  that  I 
owe  you  a  letter  upon  an  old  account,  I 
think  it  my  part  to  write  first  ITiia,  in- 
deed,  I  do  not  only  from  complaisance  but 
from  interest ;  for,  living  on  in  the  old  way,  i 
I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspondent  so  capable 
as    yourseUf  to  diversify  the  hours.    You 

•  "  Receipts  for  ShakMjpmnT 
^  1  **  Then  of  Lincoln  Collem.  NowSb  RotertCham- 
beiB,  one  of  the  Judeci  In  IndlR." 

t  "  Mr.  LeMtoo^ 

Dr.  JohnMin  enaducted  Rkne*  and  publlfted  to?  rab- 
MXipUoa.    TW. edition auSeout to ifia?  ^ 


have,  at  Resent,  too  many  novelties  about 
you,  to  need  any  help  from  me  to  drive 
along  vour  time. 

*^  I  Know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant,  or 
more  instructive,  than  to  compare  experi- 
ence with  expectation,  or  to  register  from 
time  to  time  the  difierence  between  idea 
and  reality.     It  is  by  this  kind  of  observa- 
tion that  we  grow  daily  less  liable  to  be 
disappointed.     You,  who  are  very  capable 
of  anticipating  futurity,  and  raising  phan- 
toms before  your  own  eyes,  must  often  have 
imagined  to  yourself  an  academical  life^  and 
have  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners, 
the  views,  and  the  conversation,  of  men 
devoted  to  letters ;  how  they  would  choose 
their  companions,  how  they  would  direct 
their  studies,  and  how  they  would  regulate 
their  lives.    Let  me  know  what  you  ex^ 
pected,  and  what  you  have  found.    At  least 
record  it  to  yourself  before  custom  has  re- 
conciled you  to  (he  scenes  before  you,  and 
the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  to  your 
hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind.    It  is 
a  nile  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever 
strikes  strongly,  should  be  described  while 
the  first  impression  remains  fresh  upon  the 
mind. 

'^  I  love,  dear  Sir,  to  think  on  you,  and 
therefore   should  willingly  write  'more  to 

{rou,  but  that  the  post  wul  not  now  give  me 
eave  to  do  more  tnan  send  my  commiments 
to  Mr.  Warton,  and  tell  you  tliat  I  am, 
'^  Dear  Sir,  most  uTectionately, 
*'  Your  very  humble  servant, 
^^  Sam.  Johksov.** 

"  June  88, 175a'' 

'^   TO    BENNET   LANOTON,    ESQ.   AT   LAITG* 
TON,   NEAR   SPILSBY,   LINCOLNSHIRE. 


'*  Dbar  Sir, 

''  I  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  think  that  what 
engrosses  the  attention  of  my  friend,  should 
have  no  part  of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now 
full  of  the  fate  of  Dury  ;||  but  his  fiite  It 
past,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  trv  what 
reflection  will  suggest  to  mitigate  the  ter- 
rors of  a  violent  oeath,  which  is  more  for- 
midable at  the  first  glance,  than  on  a  nearer 
and  more  steady  view.  A  violent  death  is 
never  very  painful;  the  only  dAOjK^  is> 
lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But ira  man 
can  be  supposed  to  make  no  provision 
for  death  in  war,  what  can  be  the  state  that 
would  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  ox 
futurity  ?    When  would   that    man  have 

Srepared  himself  to  die,  who  went  to  seek 
eath  without  preparation  ?  What  then 
can  be  the  reason  why  we  lament  more 
him  that  dies  of  a  wound,  than  him  that 

I  Major-General  Alexander  Durr,  of  the  flret  rtgt- 
ment  of  fbot-^aardi,  who  Ml  In  the  fdknt  dkdmffe 
of  hta  duty,  near  St.  Cae,  to  the  wdl-known  nnfortmnst 
expedition  agatoft  France,  to  1758.  W»  My  and  Mr. 
Langton's  mother  were  tisten.  He  left  an  only  aon. 
LieutenantrCokmd  Dury,  who  hat  a  company  m  the 
tame  reciment. 
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dies  of  m  ferer  ?  A  nun  that  languishes  with 
disemae,  ends  his  life  with  more  pain,  but 
vith  leas  virtue :  he  leaves  no  example  to 
his  friends,  nor  bequeaths  any  honour  to  his 
descendants.  The  only  resson  why  we  la- 
ment a  SoIdier*s  death,'  is,  that  we  think  he 
Bii|^t  have  lived  longer ;  yet  this  cause  of 
crief  is  common  to  many  other  kinds  of 
drath,  which  are  not  so  passionately  be- 
vaiJsd.  The  truth  is,  that  every  death  is 
riolcnt  which  is  the  effect  of  accident ;  Qvery 
lirafh,  which  is  not  gradually  brought  on 
by  the  miseries  of  age,  or  when  life  is  extin. 
miahed  Ibr  axiv  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
burnt  out-  lie  that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a 
eold  or  consumption,  dies,  in  reality',  by  a 
violent  death ;  yet  his  death  is  borne  with 
patience,  only  because  the  cause  of  his  un- 
timely end  u  silent  and  invisible.  I^t  us 
endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  then 
inquire  whether  we  ought  to  complain.  Whe- 
ther to  see  life  as  it  is,  will  give  us  much 
consolatioo,  I  know  not ;  but  the  consola- 
tion whidi  is  drawn  from  truth,  if  any  there 
be,  is  solid  and  durable :  that  which  may  be 
derived  from  error,  must  be,  like  its  original, 
fallacious  and  fugitive.  I  am  dear,  dear 
Sir,  jour  most  humble  servant, 

'^  Sax.  JoHysoy.** 
ti,  list," 


In  17^9  in  the  month  of  January,  his 
mother  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  an 
event  which  deeply  afiecteti  him  ;  not  that 
"*  his  mind  hsd  acquired  no  firmness  by  the 
contemplation  of  mortality  ;^**  but  that  his 
reverential  affection  for  her  was  not  abated 
by  JOtfs,  as  ind»^  he  retained  all  his  tender 
mmngs  even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
I  have  been  told,  that  he  regretted  much  his 
not  having  gone  to  visit  his  mother  for  sevc- 
aI  jeaim,  previous  to  her  death.    But  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  literary  labours 
which  confined  him  to  Ix>ndon ;  and  though 
he  had  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  a^d 
parent,  he  contributed  liberally  to  her  sup- 
port* 

**  TO  mS.  JOHySOK,  ly   LICHPIELO.f 
*■  HosooasB  Maaam, 

■*  Thb  account  which  Miss  [Porter]  gives 
me  of  your  hodth,  pierces  my  heart.  God 
comfiirt,  and  nreserve  you,  and  save  you, 
fer  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

**>  I  would  have  Miss  read  to  )rou  from 
time  to  time  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  and 
sonnetmies  the  sentences  in  the  communion 
Service,  beginning— Coni«  unio  me,  all  ffe 


•  HswkJm's  Life  nf  Johiuon,  p.  305. 

tXSiae*  ths  publlcfttlan  of  the  third  edition  of  thU 

c.  the  lblk>wliig  tetten  of  Dr.  Johnam,  oocailonrd  br 

tte  last  jllncw  of  rSk  mother,  were  obliglnffly  coramuni- 

cslcri  to  Mr.  Malone  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  vy«e.    They  are 


hcfc  agreeably  to  the  chronological  order  almoet 
OBlftwinly  obierTcd  by  the  author;  and  lo  •troogly 
Dr.  JoluMon**  piety,  and  tcndexBeai  of  heart*  tlMt 
'     miutbegratUidbytfaclrtaiicrtlOD.    M.] 


that  traoei  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest. 

**  I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book, 
which  inclines  me  to  think  that  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  the  bark  would  do  you  good.  DOf 
dear  Mother,  try  it. 

"  Pray,  send  me  vour  blessing,  and  for- 
give all  that  I  have  aone  amiss  to  you.  And 
whatever  you  would  have  done,  and  what 
debts  you  would  have  \md  first,  or  any 
thin^  else  that  you  would  direct,  let  Miss 
put  It  doa-n;  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey 
you. 

"  1  have  got  twelve  guineas^  to  send  you, 
but  unhai)puy  am  at  a  u>ss  how  to  send  it  to- 
night. It  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will 
come  by  the  next  ]>o8t. 

^^  Pray,  do  not  omit  any  thing  mentioned 

in  this  letter.     Ctod  bless  you  n>r  ever  and 

ever.     I  am,  your  dutiful'Son, 

*"  Sam.  JoBysoN." 
"  Jan.  13, 1758."% 

'^  TO    MISS    POBTES,   AT    MSS.   JOHNSOy^S, 
ly    LICHFIELD. 

**  Mt  Dbar  Mim, 

"  I  TiiixK  myself  obliged  to  you  beyond 
all  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of 
my  dear  mother.  God  grant  it  mav  not  be 
without  success.  Tell  Kittv,|j  that  I  shall 
never  forget  her  tenderness  }br  her  mistress. 
Whatever  you  can  do,  contmue  to  do.  My 
heart  is  very  full. 

"  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on 
Monday.  I  found  a  way  of  sending  them  by 
means  of  the  Post-master,  after  I  nad  writ* 
ten  my  letter,  and  hoi)e  thev  came  safe.  I 
will  send  you  more  in  a  few  days.  God 
bless  you  all.  I  am,  my  dear,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble'servant, 

^^  Sam.  Jouysoy.** 

"  Jan.  16,  1730." 

"  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  Mother." 

*'  DxAR  HoNouRao  Mothkr, 

^^  Your  weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what 
I  am  willing  to  communicate  to  you.  I  do 
not  think  you  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know 
not  how  to  bear  the  thought  of  losing  you. 
Endeavour  to  do  all  you  [can]  for  yourselH 
Kat  as  much  as  you  can. 

"  1  pray  often  for  you  ;  do  you  pray  for 
me. — 1  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last 
letter.  I  am,  dear,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son, 
**  Sam.  Jouysoy.** 

«•  Jan.  18.  1730.- 


t  [Six  of  thcM  twelre  guineas  Johiunn  a; 
have  boi rowed  fKmi  Mr.  Allen,  the  Printer. 


to 
Haw- 


klm's  Life  of  Johnaon,  p.  MO.  n.    M.l 

I  [Written  by  mUtake  for  17^0.  as  the  subsequent  tot. 
ters  shew.  In  the  next  letter,  he  had  buMfrertently  fsIWB 
Into  the  same  error,  but  corrected  it.  On  the  outside 
of  the  letter  of  the  13th  was  written  by  another  hand^ 
««  Pray  Acknowledge  the  roceipt  of  this  by  return  of 
the  post«  without  AlL"    M.l 

I  rCatherlne  Chambers.  Mrs.  Johnson's  roaSd-aenraat. 
Shsllsrt  tai  October,  1707*  i»««  I)!*.  Johnson's  PsAvaas 
Alto  MaoiTATtoirt.  p^  71 :  **  Sunday.  Oct.  18»  1707.— 
Yflrtwday,  Oct.  18, 1  took  my  leaTe  fbr  ever  of  my  mm 
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»  I  FEAR  vou  Bie  too  ill  Tor  long  letters ; 
tlierefure  I  willoiilyteL  you,  you  Save  from 
me  r11  Che  regard  that  c^in  possibly  suliaiat 
IB  Uie  heart.  I  pray  God  to  blesa  you  for 
evermore,  for  Jeaus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

"  Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post,  how- 
ever short. 

"  I  aiu,  dear  Mather,  your  dutiful  Son, 
"  SiM.  Johnson." 


"  I  WILL,  if  it  be  possible,  come  down  to 
*  yoa.    God  grant  I  may  yet  [fini)]  iny  dehr 
mother  breathing  and  sensible.  Do  not  tell 
her,  lest  I  disappoint  her.   If  I  miss  to  write 
next  poflt,  1  am  on  the  road.      I  am, 
"  My  dearest  Miss, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

■•  Jan.  m,  1769.- 


"  NEITHER  vour  conditum  nor  your  ctia- 
iniTler  make  it  fit  for  me  to  My  much.  You 
have  been  the  best  mother,  and  I  believe 
tiie  be«t  woman  in  the  world.  I  thank  ^ou 
for  your  indulgence  tu  me,  and  beg  for^vc- 
ness  of  all  that  I  have  done  ill.  and  all  that 
I  have  omitted  to  do  well+  God  grant  you 
fals  Holv  Spirit,  and  receive  you  to  ever- 
lastmg  happiness,  for  Jeaus  Christ's  wilie 
Amen.  Ixird  Jesus  receive  your  spirit. 
Amen.  J  am,  dear,  dear  Mather, 
"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

"Sam.  Johnsom." 

"to  miss  poetea,  ik  licupield. 
"'  You  will  fonceive  my  sorrow  for  the 
losa  of  my  mother,  of  the  best  mother.  IC 
ihe  were  to  live  again,  surely  I  should  be- 
huve  better  to  her.  But  she  ia  happy,  and 
what  IE  past  ia  nothing  to  her  j  unci  for  me, 
Bincel  cannot  repair  my  fiultsto  her.  I  hope 
repentance  will  efface  them.  I  return  you 
■nd  all  those  that  have  t>een  good  to  her  my 
nncerest  thanks,  and  pray  (too  to  repay 
70U  all  with  infinite  advantage.  Write  to 
me.  and  comfort  me,  dear  fhild.  I  shall  be 
glad  likewise,  if  Kitty  will  write  to  mi 


(tgm  w  MioBt.  She  burled  my  fathn-.  mv  lirDUier,  uhI 
mimathn-.    Sh«  !•  now  Bttj^lghi  y™n  oW."    M.J 

i  [Tbii  Mtn  wu  wrlit«  on  theKcond  laf  id^Ih. 
pncDdlng.  •lUcMtdtoMlKPiinfl'.    M.j 

I  f  So,Tn  the  Prtytt  which  ht  cnnipaKd  on  Ihli  occ» 
ikn:  ■■  Alini|hlTUaD,niercUiilFMbi<r,ln  vhOKhudl 

BBWMrl.  I'Brficrmtui^lcrerltarlilBmiuiklmdlru 
■uinri**r,  awt  lubitirn- f  jtaH  sniCUil  In  dt  kbuUr. 
HnlwiHUinDanljn  t»|iiDdnnn|iauidn<  kl- 
■nplb  BKl  to  HftinB  DT  Uftucmjliig  to  thi  bAlnd.' 
*a    ^BAiaas  ahb  MasiTATraix,  p.  aC    iCt 


rfiallsendabillofiaoin  a  few  days,  which 
I  thauftht  to  have  brought  to  my  mether  t 
but  Goo  suHereii  it  not.  I  have  not  pom-er 
or  composure  ta  t-sy  much  more.  God  bleaa 
yuu,  and  bless  us  all.  I  am,  dear  Miss- 
'■  Your  atrectionate  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhsoh." 
"  JK>. »,  17*9.% 
Souii  after  this  event,  he  wrote  his  "Eav- 

ccming  the  publication  of  which,  Nir  John 
Hawkins  guesses  vaguely  and  idlv,  instead 
of  having  token  the  trouble  to  Infonn  him. 
self  with  authentic  precision.  Not  to  trou. 
ble  niv  readers  with  a  repetition  of  the 
Knight's  reveries.  I  have  la  mention,  that 
the  ^te  Mr.  Strahan  the  printer  UM  me, 
that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that  with  the  pro- 
fits  he  might  del'rav  the  eipense  of  his 
mother's  funeral,  an^  pay  some  little  debts 
which  she  had  left  He  told  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  he  coni;<ased  it  in  the  even- 
ings of  one  week.g  sent  It  to  the  press  in 
portions  as  it  was  written,  and  haa  never 
since  read  it  Dver.n  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dodsley,  purchased  it 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  hut  afterwards  p«id 
him  twenty -five  pounds  more,  when  it  came 

Considering  the  laq^e  Sums  which  have 
been  received  for  compilations,  and  works 
requiring  not  much  more  genius  than  com- 
pilations, we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very 
low  price  which  hewas  content  to  receive  foe 
this  admirable  performance;  which,  thou^ 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have 
rendered  his  name  immortal  in  the  world  of 
literature.  None  of  his  writings  have  beai 
so  eiteusivety  diffused  over  Europe  ;  for  it 
has  been  translated  into  moat,  if  not  all,  of 
the  modem  languages.  This  Tale,  with  all 
the  charms  of  oriental  imagery,  and  all  the 
force  and  beauty  of  which  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage is  capable,  leads  us  through  the  most 
important  scenes  of  human  Ufe,  and  shew» 
us  that  this  stage  of  our  bang  is  tldl  of 
'•  vanitv  and  veiation  of  sjnrit"  To  those 
who  look  no  farther  than  the  present  life, 
or  who  maintain  that  human  nature  ha*  not 
fUlen  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  created, 
the  instruction  of  this  sublime  story  will  be 
of  no  avail.  l)ut  the^  who  think  justly,  and 
feel  with  strong  sensibility,  will  listen  with 
eagerness  and  admiration  to  its  truth  and 
wisdom.  Voltaire's  Cahdide,  written  to 
refute  IhesystemofOptiniism,  which  it  has 
accomplished  with  brilliant  aucceis,  is  won- 
derfully similar  in  its  plan  and  conduct  to 
Johnson's  Kasselas  ;  insomuch,  that  I  have 


burled  on  lbs  diy  thit  Mm  mm 
nthlUhri  In  llt-rtb  or  April,  ITSB. 
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heud  Johnson  say,  that  if  thej  had  not  been 
publialied  so  closely  one  after  the  other  that 
there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme 
of  that  which  came  latest  was  taken  from 
the  other.  Though  the  proposition  illustra- 
ted by  both  these  works  was  the  same, 
namely,  Uut  in  our  present  state  there  is 
more  evil  than  good,  the  intention  of  the 
writers  was  very  different.  Voltaire,  I  am 
airaicLi  meant  only  by  wanton  profaneness 
to  obtain  a  sportive  victory  over  religion, 
and  to  discredit  the  belief  of  a  superintend. 
fng  Providence:  Johnson  meant,  by  shew- 
ing  the  unsatis&ctory  nature  of  things  tem- 
poral, to  direct  the  hopes  of  man  to  things 
etenud.  Rasselas,  as  was  observed  to  me 
by  a  very  accomplished  lady,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  enlarged  and  more  deeply 
philosophical  discourse  in  prose,  upon  the 
interesting  truth,  which  in  his  *'*'  Vanity  of 
ft^iTWffn  Wishes*^  he  had  so  successfully  en- 
fisredin  verse. 

The  Amd  of  thinking  which  this  work 
ro— <»"■  is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence 
of  it  may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  medi- 
tation. I  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
without  my  having  read  it  through;  and  at 
ererr  perus^  my  admiration  of  the  mind 
wiiich  produced  it  is  so  highly  raised,  that  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  1  had  the  honour 
of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  such  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passa^ 
finom  this  excellent  work,  or  even  referring 
to  thon,  because  I  should  not  know  what  to 
•elect,  or,  rather,  what  to  omit.  I  shall, 
however,  transcribe  one,  as  it  shews  how  well 
he  could  state  the  arguments  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  appearance  of  departed  spirits ; 
a  doctrine  which  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  himself  ever  positively  held  : 

**  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,  Tsaid 
the  Frince,)  I  will  promise  you  safety :  tnere 
is  no  danger  from  the  deaci :  he  that  is  once 
buried  wul  be  seen  no  more. 

**  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  (said 
Imlae,)  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain, 
against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testi- 
mony of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There 
is  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom 
i^nMntlons  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and 
be&eved.  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as 
as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  be- 
'  unirenal  only  by  its  truth ;  those  that 
heard  of  one  another,  would  not  have 
Sffreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  expe- 
mncecan  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted 
br  nngle  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
tne  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  denpr 
it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their 


Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of 
Bawsolai,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  '•*'  mor- 
bid miuancholy**  in  Johnson's  constitution 
may  not,  perliaps,  have  made  life  appear  to 
him  more  insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  ge- 


nerally Lb  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he  had  less 
emoyment  from  it  than  I  hare.  Yet, 
whatever  additional  shade  his  own  particu-  , 
lar  sensations  may  have  thrown  on  his  re- 
presentation of  hfe,  attentive  observation 
and  close  inquiry  have  convinced  me,  that 
there  is  too  much  reality  in  the  gloomy  pic- 
ture. The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  judge 
of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  life  aiffer- 
ently  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
state  of  our  changeable  frame.  I  always 
remember  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Tur- 
kish lady,  educated  in  France:  ^'^Mafoi^ 
Monsieur^  notre  bonheur  depend  de  la  fa^on 
que  noire  tang  circuleJ**  This  have  I  learnt 
from  a  pretty  hard  course  of  experience, 
and  would,  from  sincere  benevolence,  im- 
press upon  all  who  honour  this  book  with  a 
perusal,  that  until  a  steady  conviction  is 
obtained,  that  the  present  Ufe  is  an  imper- 
fect state,  and  only  a  passage  to  a  better,  if 
we  comply  with  the  divine  scheme  of  jno- 
gressive  improvement ;  and  also  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Providence, 
that  intellectual  beings  must  *•*'  be  made 
perfect  through  sufi'enng  ;**  there  will  be  a 
continual  recurrence  of  disappointment  and 
uneasiness.  But  if  we  walV  with  hope  in 
^*  the  mid-day  sun**  of  revelation,  our  tem- 
per and  disposition  will  be  such,  that  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  in  our  way  will 
be  relished,  while  we  patiently  sup|X)rt  the 
inconveniencies  and  pains.  After  much 
speculation  and  various  reasoning,  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Vol- 
taire's conclusi(m,  ^^Aprh  tout^  c'est  un  mond§ 
passable.'**  But  we  must  not  think  too 
deeply ; 


(« 


where  ignorance  k  bllM* 


'Tis  folly  to  be  wise, 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically 
just.  Let  us  cultivate,  under  tlie  command 
of  good  principles,  ^^  la  thtorie  des  sensaHom 
agreables  ;**  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once  admi- 
rably counselled  a  grave  and  anxious  gentle- 
man, ^^  live  pleasant.** 

The  effect  of  Rasseks,  and  of  Johnson*8 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautiftiUy  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Courtenay : 

«'  ImpreMive  truth,  hi  splendid  fiction  drest» 
Checks  the  vatai  with,  and  calms  the  trouMed  toraaat  * 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  repose ; 
As  oil  efl\U'd  illumes  and  smooths  the  deep« 
When  round  the  bark  the  swelling  surges  sweep."* 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  all  thib 
year  he  carried  on  his  Idler,^  and,  no 

•  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Johnson. 

t  This  paper  was  in  such  high  estlmatioo  before  it 
was  collected  into  volumes*  that  it  was  selaed  on  with 
aridity  by  various  publishers  of  newspapers  and  Magap 
sines,  to  enrich  their  publicationa.  Johnaon,  to  pot  a 
stop  to  this  unfair  proceeding,  wrote  for  the  Unlvenal 
Chronicle  the  folkiwlng  advertisement  i  in  whkrh  there 
1^  perhap««  more  pomp  of  words  than  the  occaakm  d*> 


**LoDdoo»  Jan.  5,  17W.    AoTSRTiSBMBirr.     Tht 
pioprieton  of  the  paper  cntitted  '  The  Idler/  bavlqc 
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doubt,  WW  proceeding,  thaugli  ilowlj.  In 
fall  edition  of  ShatqKire.  He,  bowerer, 
from  that  Uberality  which  never  &iled. 
when  called  upon  to  awist  other  labourem 
in  literature,  round  time  to  truialate  fof 
Un-  Lenox'a  English  version  of  llrumoj. 
**  A  Dinertation  on  the  Greek  CoDiedr,"[tJ 
and  "  The  General  Conclunon  of  the 
Book."  lf\ 


to  have  interested  Johnson.  Hence  ]tlr. 
Nevbery  found  an  great  diHicultj  in  per~ 
■uadinK  him  to  wriCe  the  Introduction  [*] 
collection  of  voyage*  and  travels  pub. 


lished  b?  Iiim  under  the  title  of 
World  Diaplayed;"    the   first    volume    ol 
whL'h  B|)peared  (his  Tear,  and  the  remain. 
tag  volumes  in  subsequent  years. 

1  would  ascribe  to  this  Tear  the  foUowinfc 
letter  to  n  son  of  ore  of  lii»  tarlv  frienda  at 
lidifleld,  Kir.  Jrweph  Simpson,  Barrister, 
and  author  of  a  tract  entitled  ■'  Beflectioiu 
on  the  Study  of  the  Lav." 


"  Your  Other's  inexorability  not  only 
oriEves  but  amazes  me  :  lie  is  your  father ; 
be  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man  ;  nor 
do  I  remember  any  thing  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  good  nature ;  tiut  in  his  refusal 
to  assist  you  there  is  neither  good  nature, 
fittherhood,  nor  wisdom.  It  is  the  practice 
of  good  nature  to  overlook  faults  which  have 
aveadj,  by  the  consequences,  punished  tiie 
delinquent.  It  is  natural  for  atiither  to 
■"  ■  s  favourably  than  others  of  bis 


IwWinfSdrniiSSin.mhHi 

tt  Dotln,  UuL  Iba  time  at  Impiinltf  li  u  ui « 

tnc  •had,  skbout  out  kar>.  ky  tha  huiil  nf  >^ 

lliw  upoB  oul  pUKn,  li  Is  rxpect  IhM  «  ihall  vlndi- 
ale  our  due,  1^  uic  ihuu  which  JiutJn  pcwrllia.  4iul 

OB  UidrcDpta,  dffrvd*  tiino  fnn  the'pornp  or  wkte 
mirfln  tni  dJOOH  miiiE»|ihy.  amlncl  then  hila  ■ 

tat  Hll  tben  it  n  bunbta  inlu  i  y« 

■  ai  ipnwUm  rldi  br  ^■^******''—**,  for  wt 
bma  of  maanr  (at  b*  pinUuiMil 
W»  rtan  thcntm.  wlia  out  iDiiii 


"  If  you  married  impnidatly,  you  mia- 
catTied  at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  wlim 
70U  had  a  right  of  choice.  It  would  be 
bard  if  the  man  might  not  choose  hia  own 
wife,  who  has  a  right  to  plead  before  the 
Judges  of  his  countiy. 

"If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences,  you  are  your. 
self  to  support  them  ;  and,  with  the  help  rf 
a  little  better  Leallh,  you  would  aupport 
them  and  conquer  them.  Surely,  that  want 
which  accident  and  sickness  produces,  ia  to 
be  supported  in  every  r^on  of  humanity, 
though  there  were  nrithcr  bienda  nor  &. 
then  in  the  world.  You  have  certainly 
from  vour  &tber  the  hi|^est  cLitm  of  efaa. 
rity,  Ihou^  none  of  right ;  and  therefore  I 
would  counsel  you  to  omit  no  decent  nor 
mnnly  degree  of  importunity.  Your  debts 
in  the  whole  are  not  lai^,  and  of  the  wholu 
but  a  small  part  is  truublcnmc.  Small 
debts  are  like  iinall  shot ;  they  arc  rattling 
on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely  be  e«»ped 
without  a  wound ;  fpeoi  debts  are  like  can- 
non ;  of  loud  noise,  hut  little  danger.  You 
must,  therefore,  be  euablud  to  discharge 
petty  debts,  that  you  may  have  leisute, 
with  security,  to  stnignle  with  the  mt, 
Neitho-  the  great  nor  the  little  debta  di*. 
grace  you.  lam  sure  you  have  my  esteem 
Hit  the  courage  with  which  you  contracted 
them,  and  the  spirit  with  which  you  endui9 
them.  I  wish  my  esteetn  oould  be  of  mare 
use.  I  have  been  invited,  or  have  invited 
myaelf,  to  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  t 
and  will  not  incommoiie  my  dear  Lucy  bf 
coming  to  Lichfield,  while  her  present  foc^> 
ing  is  of  any  use  to  ber.  I  hope,  in  a  few 
days,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  nuike  rialtl. 
Whither  I  shall  fly  is  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance.  A  man  uncormected  is  at  home 
every  where ;  uulea  he  may  be  nid  to  be 
St  home  iu>  where.  I  am  sorry,  dear  Sir, 
that  where  you  have  parents,  a  man  of  your 
merits  should  not  have  a  home.  I  wuh  I 
could  give  it  you.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Atfectionately  yourt, 

He  now  re&eshed  himself  by  an  excur. 
rion  to  Oxford,  of  which  the  following  ihort 
cbaracteristical  notice,  in  fais  own  wards,  ia 

preserved;—" is  now  makbig  tea  fbi 

me.  I  liave  been  in  my  gown  ever  aioce  I 
i;ame  here.  It  was,  at  my  fint  comii^ 
ijuite  new  and  handsome.  I  have  awiun 
ihrice,  which  I  had  disused  for  many  year*. 


r-\ 
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I,  Fnuidi  Barber,  bar- 


id  u  hu  been  mpposed,  but  wi 
bia  own  consent,  it  appean  Iram  a  letter 
John  Wilkes,  Eh].  rn>m  Ur.  XmoUc^tt.  th 
hij  muter  kindly  intemteil  himself  in  lit 
mriiig  his  release  from  a  slate  of  lile  of 
which   Johnson   always  eijiressed  the  ut. 
moat  abfaomnce.     He  saiil.  "  No  man  wiU 
be  a  nilur  who  has  contrivance  enough  to 
set  himself  into  a  jail;  for  being  in  a  ship 
IS  being  in  a  Jail,  with  the  chance  of  being 


ur  was  a*  fbf 
-  Dl4a  Sii. 

"  I  AM  again  jour  petilioner,  In  behalf  uf 
that  KTeat  Csah^  uf  litcintuie.  Samuel 
Johnson.  His  black  servant,  whose  name 
!■  FTands  Barber,  has  been  pressed  on  board 
the  Stag  Frigate,  Captain  Angel,  and  our 
If^eagimjitei  is  in  great  distren.  Hg  says, 
Uw  buy  u  a  lickly  lad,  of  adelicate  Irame, 
tnd  paitlcularlj  subject  to  a  malady  in  bis 
thnMt,  which  render*  him  vecy  unfit  for  his 
Sl^eaty's  seryice.  You  know  what  matter 
of  animosity  the  said  Johnson  has  against 
you:  and  idare  ULT  you  desire  noother  op- 
portunity of  resenting  it  than  that  of  laying 
bim  luuier  an  obligation.  He  was  humble 
enough  to  desire  my  asBiataiice  on  this  oc- 
canon,  though  he  and  1  were  never  ester- 
cotuins  4  and  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  I  would  make  application  to  mj  friend 
Mr-  Wilkes,  who,  perhajis,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be 
able  to  jpTDCure  the  discbarge  of  his  lacquey. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  which  I  leave  to  your  own  conside- 
ration ;  but  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportu- 
[111/  of  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the  most 
iniriolable  esteem  and  attachment,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  obliged  humble  servant, 

'■  T,  SMOl.tETT." 


Air.  WUkea,  who  upon  all 


{ARb  tb*  nU 
msaWpUa,  wttli  the  am  t.  _  ... 
JataD  AiisMjuuvi  ^*  povt,  io  Dr.  Sm 
(VUWsf  Iks  Mlowhic  paitt^ : 

"  Ai  » Iks  K.  BsdS  DsUbt,  U  b  hud  uibt: 
rtal ^Ddn  te ndiHitaila Mlw of  jonn aaklBD I 
tiigiv  hWB  (JHiba  la  b^aU  itf  «B^^  tor  w 


acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  moat 
polite  Lberaiity,  applied  to  his  friend  Sir 
George  Hay,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
misaiuneni  uf  the  Ailniiralty ;  and  Franda 
Barber  was  discharged,  as  he  has  told  me, 
without  anv  wish  of  his  own.  He  found  his 
old  mastcr'in  Chambers  in  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  returned  to  his  service. 

"' heme  of  life -Tohn* 


V  this 


meditated  oi 


c  devotions,  in 


which  we  llnd.§  " 

things  which  I  am  now  ta'muke;"  and, 
■*  Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Sjiirit, 
that  the  course  which  1  am  now  bi-ginning 
may  proceed  accunling  to  tiiy  hiws,  and  end 
in  the  enjoyment  uf  thy  tavoiir."  But  he 
did  iiiit,  in  't^t,  moke  any  external  or  viu. 
blc  change. 

At  tbia  lime  tliere  being  a  competition 
among  the  arcliitects  of  I.undon  tu  be  lan- 
pJoyed  in  the  building  of  lllackfriars-brlte, 
a  question  was  very  warmly  a^tated  wEe- 
ther  semicircular  or  elliptical  arches  were 

S referable.  In  the  design  offered  by  Mr- 
lylne  the  elliptical  form  was  adopted,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  rivals 
to  attack  it.  -lohnson's  regard  fur  liis  Irieod 
Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to  engage  in  this 
controversy  against  itli.  Mylne  iQ  and  aflcr 


I  S^jm  uiil  Iti^lItBlloiu,  pp.  3n  md  4X 


(l^t  UimyicirsivJnotJLlJItlo~4ivuAiln| 

■  to  null  ki  hatbii 

ram  ■  petvoD  flnlDflitly  duun  n 

prlnclpln  of  urhluetun.  sniwQs 

ieUlpdS 


pwni  «u  in  the  higher  ptrtt  of 
nT^'n^'pnoicidniKhinli^.  Hr.  Mullet,  of  Waok 
wkh  Amkmy,  IheKhDlutlcfiiheTof  all  ihejrrfst  tf. 
(Ineeri  which  IhU  cwinlrj  hia  employed  fct  tOrty 
yrm,  dccMed  the  quotkci  by  decUrlPC  clailr  Bi  n- 


it  b  uni^nckiudy  tujuetted,  that  Johmon't  rhnIvs 

far  oppDllsit  Mr.    Mylne'l  Kbemr  nujr  hi"  !£?£'' 

•rhm,  In  ITulh,  u  hu  been  nued,  he  pi  thesU or 

'•n  (£^u  he  from  'hTiln^y'ninienl  anilpuhy  to 

Mybie,  IMl  he  »neT-.rdi  lived  with  >hil|ent)» 

I  upon  <vry  sffteesNe  Imiu  of  w^ulntuce,  sad 

_  _  d  Srith  him  11  hli  bouir.    Sit  John  lUoUni,  b- 

dod,  ilva  Ain  TCBI  w  hli  own  pndiidla  In  sbniliiii 

BlKtftUn-Md(e,   ralllBi  U'-ui  efuftoe,    hi  whkK 

besatv  add  mfrntamOj  tit  m  t4ln  mi^t  for;  by  whkh 

lbs  CKlseu  of  lADdon  ham  prrpniutnl  Uult  on  dli- 

DscSi  and  niUetled  s  vhole  DitkiD  to  the  nfmmcli  of 

foivlgikftfr' WlumshatcattesDplslnl,ptoc1d«'in>fii'i 
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being  at  considerable  pains  to  study  the 
subject,  he  wrote  three  several  letters  in 
the  Gazetteer,  in  opposition  to  his  plan. 

If  it  should  be  remarked,  that  this  was  a 
controversy  which  lay  quite  out  of  John- 
son's way,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  after 
all,  his  employing  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence  upon  a  subject  which  he  had 
studied  on  the  moment,  is  not  more  strange 
than  what  we  often  observe  in  lawyers,  who 
as  Quiequid  offun'  homines  is  the  matter  of 
law-suits,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pick  up 
a  temporarv  knowledge  of  an  art  or  science, 
of  which  they  understood  nothing  till  their 
brief  was  delivered,  and  appear  to  be  much 
masters  of  it.  In  Uke  manner,  members  of 
the  legislature  frequentlv  introduce  and  ex- 
patiate upon  subjects  or  which  they  have 
informed  themselves  for  the  occasion. 

In  17(K)  he  wrote  *•*'  an  Address  of  the 
Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  accession  to 
the  Throne  of  these  Kinadoms,**  [f]  which 
no  monarch  ever  ascenc&d  with  more  sin- 
cere congratulations  from  his  peoule.  Two 
venerations  of  foreign  princes  haa  prepared 
tneir  minds  to  rejoice  in  having  again  a 
King,  who  gloried  in  being  *^  bom  a  Briton.** 
He  also  wrote  for  Mr.  l&retti  the  Dedica- 
tion [t]  of  his  Italian  and  English  Diction- 
ary, to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  &om  Spain  at  the  couil  of 
Great  Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare ;  for  I  can  find 
no  other  public  composition  by  him  except 
an  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee  for  clothing  the  French  Prison- 
ers ;[*]  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  he  was 
ever  awake  to  the  calls  of  humanity ;  and 
an  account  which  he  gave  in  the  6entle- 
man*s  Magazine  of  Mr.  Tytler*s  acute  and 
able  vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots[*] 
The  generosity  of  Johnson's  feeling  shines 
forth  in  the  following  sentence :  *•*•  It  has 
now  been  fashionable,  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  have  found  few 
apolofrists,  for  the  dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ; 
and  wno  will,  without  rewara,  oppose  the 


thb  stotdy.  degant,  and  airy  itnicture,  which  hat  lo 
fine  an  effect,  especially  on  approaching  the  capital  on 
that  quarter,  miut  wonder  at  luch  an  unjust  and  iU- 
tmnpared  censure;  and  I  appeal  to  all  foreigners  of  good 
taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  not  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  ornaments  of  London.  As  to  the  stability  of 
me  fabric,  it  is  certain  that  the  City  of  London  took 
every  precautimi  to  have  the  best  Portland  Stone  for  it ; 
but  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  quarries  belonging  to 
the  public,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
surr,  it  so  happened  that  Parliamentary  interests, 
whidi  is  often  uie  bane  of  fair  pursuits,  thwarted 
their  endeavours.  Notwithstanding  this  dlndvantage, 
it  is  weil  known  that  not  only  has  Blackfrlars-brl^e 
never  sunk  either  in  its  foundation  or  in  its  arches, 
which  were  so  much  the  subject  of  contet,  but  any  in- 
juries which  it  has  suffViTed  from  the  effects  of  seven 
frosts  have  been  already,  in  some  measure,  repialwd 
with  sounder  stone,  and  every  necessary  renewal  om  be 
completed  at  a  moderate  expense. 


i 


tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet  there  remains  still 
among  us,  not  wholly  extinguished,  a  wseal 
for  truth,  a  desire  of  estabuahing  riij^t  in 
opposition  to  &shion.** 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  sin- 
le  private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of 
is  friends.  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
he  had  at  this  i>enod  a  floating  intention  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  recent  and  wonder- 
ful successes  of  the  British  arms  in  all  quar^ 
ters  of  the  globe  ;  for  among  his  resolutions 
or  memorandums,  September  18,  there  is, 
"  Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War  '*•  How 
much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  this  inten- 
ion  was  not  fulfilled !  His  migestic  expres- 
sion would  have  carried  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  the  glorious  achievements  of  his 
country,  with  tne  same  fervent  glow  which 
they  produced  on  the  mind  at  the  time.  He 
would  have  been  under  no  temptation  to  de- 
viate in  any  degree  from  truth,  which  he 
held  very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence,  which 
a  learned  divine  told  me  once  seemed  in  a 
conversation  iocularlv  lo  allow  to  historians. 
^^  There  are  (said  he)  inexcusable  lies,  and 
consecrated  lies.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Fonlenoy,  everv  heart  beat, 
and  every  eye  was  in  tears.  Mow  we  know 
that  no  man  eat  his  dinner  the  worse,  but 
there  $hould  have  been  all  this  concern ;  and 
to  say  there  was  (smiling),  may  be  reckoned 
a  consecrated  lie.*' 

This  year,  Mr.  Murphv  having  thought 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
^'The  Critical  Review,*'  published  an  in- 
dignant vindication  in  '^  A  Poetical  Epistle 
to  Samuel  Joiinson,  A.M."  in  whkh  he  com- 
pliments Johnson  in  a  just  and  elegant 
manner : 

"  Transcendant  Genius !  whose  prolific  veto 

Ne*er  knew  the  frigid -poefs  toil  and  paint 

To  whom  AroLLo  opens  all  his  store. 

And  every  Muse  presents  her  sacred  lore: 

Say,  powerfld  Johnson,  whence  thy  verae  is  fkauf^t 

With  so  much  grace,  such  energy  or  thou^t; 

WhethCT  thy  Jvtknal  instructs  tiie  age 

In  chaster  numbers,  and  new-points  his  rage  t 

Or  fair  Irbnk  sees,  alas !  too  late 

Her  innocence  exchang'd  for  guilty  state; 

Whatever  you  write,  in  every  golden  line 

Sublimity  and  elcguioe  combine ; 

Thy  nervous  phrase  impresses  every  soul. 

While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole.'' 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion  : 

*'  Thou  then,  my  friend,  who  see^st  the  danfleraus  strife 

In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  lini. 

To  the  Aonian  fount  direct  ray  feet. 

Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musings  meet  i 

Where  warUes  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  tnroQg, 

Thy  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song  i 

Tell,  for  you  can,  by  what  imcrring  art 

You  wahLe  to  finer  fediings  every  heart ; 

In  eadi  bri|riit  page  some  truth  Important  give^ 

And  bid  to  luttuvt  times  thy  RAiiBJ.sft  live.** 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  acquaintance  first  com« 
menced  between    Dr.  Johnson    and   Mr. 

*  Prayers  and  Meditatloos,  p.  48. 
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Murpfa  J.  During  tbe  publication  of  "  Th« 
Giaj^Inn  Journal,"  a  periodical  paper 
■hidi  was  succeBfullj  carried  on  hj  nir. 
Umphj',  aluie,  when  a  verr  youns  man, 
heb^ipHied  to  be  in  the  rauntrj  with  Mr, 
foote  )  and  haTins  mentioned  that  he  wu 
sUiBed  to  go  to  London  in  order  to  ge\ 
Ka^  Ibr  the  pre*  one  of  the  numbeii  of 
that  Jnumal,  Foote  aaid  to  him,  "  You 
need  pot  fp  on  tiut  ocfounU  Here  is  a. 
magazine.  In  which  you  will  fii 


hiTiiie  read  the  tale,  wai  hiohly  pleawd 
■itb  It,  and  followed  Koote's  ttlt-ice.  When 
he  returned  to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed 
oat  to  bini  in  ^  The  Humbler,"  from  whence 
it  had  been  tranalated  into  the  French  ma- 
niine.  Mr.  Murphj  then  wailed  upon 
Jolioaon,  to  explain  this  cutiuus  incident. 
Uia  talents,  literature,  and  i^ntleman-like 


sad  a  fricsdiUp  was  tii 


•  rWbHi  Hr.  Huipli*  fint  IncanK  anrutiMHl 
Dr.  Jttmmim,  bm  wm  ibmu  ih)rty4M  itan  aid. 
J1«J  «  KalAahHJit.  Jam  IB,  18ii}.  k  !■  beUnml  li 

■■■M  tt  |U>  gMilwian.  publklHd  nn 
•111,  h*  1>  mafUil  u>  halt  ttU,  (hat 
VHiy^af,  vhsi  be  had  th«  impudcfv 
adlcal  Pq^'  ^^^JXJi!'  """  ""*  ''"''' 

I  to  Jdbeni,  wQt  bv  fbund  m  itrfkhiii  _ 
c  iatnnvc^mn  of  M^  Hurahv^  nwmcni 
rtloB  abon  maBtlDBKL  K  lokad  Ik  mad*  k, 

M  miainlmpnilMMt,  ftimblM  Jiud^ltoml 

i^biadad.  Ha  mmit  to  ban  bin  dfht  ran  eUn' 
aaa  tvoilT^aiaf  "bn  bt  bvcan  (be  GrarVliia  Jour^ 
aal:  Bd  that  paper,  taifUad  of  ninnh«  ■  lan  vilh 
AA^n/i  pndiKIIan,  did  nal  n«K  UU  aAer  the  do- 
^MTttaRHntlar,  whkh ndilMRh  1^  i;u    Tba 


tta  nddlc.  On  f^atuMar.  iieiM.  IK  ITsi,  II  uninud  a 
M  *■!■,  md  ■»  imMbW  ■»  a  dUtinct  pwlcnlLnl  |ia. 
brr :  and  b  thai  ■bap*  It  cvillnunl  to  to  publWitd  liU 
ihe nit  Kept.  i;m.  vhn  It  OnaUir  cli«l|  Dinninfi  In 
■tBHtbuDdndaniidBeKiiajt,  iDlbefhllDc^. 

„ r.Nn.lHlt    Itn'sDititdtn'tiiwn^ 

n  at  thaa  Eiam  bi  two  toIuihh  lAnw^  bt 
-  ^ — dred  ind  four  an  fbund,  and  bi  whlrb 
ol  ahvayi  dalH  on  Iha  da>4  «hn  Ibrf 
:  Ki  Ili«  ihe  BiDIla  piTllud  Id  IhCi 
laitom  utr,  obtmrtt  rm  fH(v/tnaj>, 
IBiitl  TCn  pfrawlT  hava  ban  pndud  In  tbli  woili. 
■tainpdAdvL  Mi.  MurphydMiiM,lbrimr,inli 
•o  Joknn  mmlr  aflv  th*  puUlalloD  of  thli  adum. 
taatn  o<an*o(hl>  RainMnii,  aa  ■«»  in  to  natnlln 
■telalt  Ibr.  la  M»  mncludliy  EHijr.  lit|il.  HI,  i;m. 

tt  hold  ii«ll^i»rUwaaHoE«!in  dlUvnn  of  p^uib 
■ad  vrUcn  of  aahrtrd  plinivnln«yF  Toimy  pari,  I 
tanahn^JhoHchl  an  •uvitilr "— *-  ■■■-  - 

^fwofwqi 


''"SJd^ 


"  Vol-,  that  liarel  about  Ihc  world,  bare 
more  materials  For  Icttcra,  than  I  who  stay 
at  home:  and  stiould,  therefore,  write  with 
frequencj  equal  to  your  oport unities.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  all  Knglanil  iurreyed 
by  ynu,  if  you  would  impart  your  uliiier- 
vationsin  nnrrativcs  aHagreeableas  vour  last. 
Knowledge  is  alwaya  to  be  wiiibeil  to  tboae 
who  can  communicate  it  well.  While  yow 
hare  been  riding  and  running,  and  secinatbe 
tomtiB  ul'the  learned,  and  the  camps  of  the 
valiant,  I  have  nntj  stayeil  at  home,  and  in- 
tended to  do  f(mt  thin)^  which  I  have  not 
done.  Beaut  went  away  to  Cheshire,  and 
has  nnt  yet  found  hii  way  back.  Cboinbers 
passed  the  vacation  at  Oxfonl. 

"  I  aro  vtry  sincerely  solicitous  fbr  tjie 
preservation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton"! 
sight,  and  am  glad  that  the  chimr^^ean  K 
Coventry  Rives  him  so  much  hope.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  of  opinion  that  the  tediuua  matu- 
ration of  the  cataract  is  a  vulgar  error,  and 
tliat  it  may  be  removed  as  noon  as  it  ia 
formed.  This  notion  deeervea  to  be  i«iuir 
dered  i  I  doubt  wliethcr  it  be  universalljr 
true ;  but  if  it  be  true  in  some  coses,  tlM 
those  cBsescan  be  distinguished,  i 
and  uncomfortable  delay. 

>.  Langlon  you  gave  me  noac- 
tlie  less  friendly,  ss  you  know 
hww  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how  much  I 
interest  myseU'  in  her  health.  I  suppoae 
you  told  her  of  my  opinion,  and  likewise  nip. 
pose  it  was  not  followeil  i  however,  I  stui 
iN^lieve  it  to  be  right. 

"  I.et  me  hear  from  you  again,  wbereret 
you  are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing  {  wha- 
Lher  you  wander  or  ait  atill,  plant  trees  or 
make  Builici.t  play  with  your  sistenoi  mUM 
ilonc)  and  in  return  1  will  tell  vou  the  suo 
ressofSheridan,  who  at  this  instant  is  play, 
ing  Cato,  and  has  already  played  RictuM 
twice.  He  hod  more  company  the  second 
than  the  first  night,  and  will  make,  I  b^ 
lieve,  a  good  figure  in  the  whole,  though 
[lis  laulta  seem  to  be  very  many ;  some  at 
natural  delicience,  and  some  uf  labunotM 
ilk-ctatiuD.  He  lias,  1  think,  no  power  of 
assuming  either  that  dignity  or  eleganc* 
■  hich  some  men,  who  have  little  of  eitMr  in 
«)mmon  life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stoge.     His 

«hen  low  is  not  alwavs  heard.  Hcseemsto 
think  too  much  nn  the  audience,  and  turn* 
liis  &ce  too  often  to  the  goLk'ries. 
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"  However,  I  wish  him  well ;  and  among 
other  reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife.* 
'*  Make  haste  to  write  to,  dear  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sak.  Johkson." 
«Oot.l8,l7«OL* 

In  1701,  Johnson  appears  to  have  done 
little.     He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding 
sn  his  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  ad- 
vances he  made  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained. 
He  certainly  was  at  this  time  not  active ; 
"for  in  his  scrupulous  examination  of  himself 
on  Kaster  eve,  he  laments,  in  his  too-rigorous 
mode  of  censuring  his  own  conduct,  that  his 
life,  since  the  communion  of  the  preceding 
Kaster,  had  been  ^^  dissipated  and  useless.** f 
He,  however,  contributed  this  year  the  Pre- 
fBce[»]  to  "Rolt*s  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,*'  in  which  he  displavs  such  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
.  subject,  as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think 
that  its  author  nad  devoted  all  his  life  to  it. 
I  asked  him,  whether  he  knew  much  of 
•Kelt,  and  of  his  work.    ^^  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
never  saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the  book. 
The  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce.     I  knew 
Tery  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should  be, 
ana  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly."     Rolt, 
who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  booksellers, 
was,  as  .Johnson  told  me,  a  singular  charac- 
ter.    'Though  not  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  him,  he  used  to  say,  "  I  am  just  come 
firom  Sam.  Johnson.**    This  was  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  his  vanity  and  impudence.   But 
he  gave  a  more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our 
sister-kingdom,  as   Dr.  Johnson  informed 
me.    When  Aken8ide*s  "  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination**  first  came  out,  he  did  not  put 
his  name  to  the  poem.     Rolt  went  over  to 
'Dublin,  published  an  edition  of  it,  and  put 
his  own  name  to  it.  Upon  the  fame  of  this  he 
lived  for  several  montns,  being  entertained 
•at  the  best  tables  as  "the  ingenious  Mr. 
Rolt.*'*   Ilia  conversation,  inueed,  did  not 
discover  niucli  of  the  fire  of  a  poet ;  but  it  was 
recollected,  that  both  Addison  and  Thom- 
son were  equally  dull  till  excited  by  wine. 
Akenside,  having  been  informed  of  this  impo- 
sition, vindicated  his  right  by  publishing  the 
poem  with  its  real  author's  name.     Several 
mstances  of  such  literary  fraud  have  been 
detected.    The  Reverend  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
St.  Andrew*s,  wrote  "  An  Inquiry  mto  the 


•  M™.  Sheridan  was  author  of "  Memoirs  of  Miss 
Sydney  Blddulph,**  a  novel  of  great  merit,  and  of  some 
other  pieces.-^See  her  character,  p.  341. 


t  Pniyers  and  MediUtions,  p.  44. 


I  have  had  Inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  this  story, 
but  do  not  and  it  recollected  there.  I  Rive  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Johniion,  to  which  mav  be  added  that  of 
the  "Blosraphical  Dictionary,  and  "DioRraphia  Dra- 
matlca ;"  in  both  of  which  it  has  stood  many  years.  Mr. 
Jfatone  ofawrvet.  that  the  truth  probably  U.  not  that 
•n  edition  was  published  with  Rolfs  name  in  the  Utle^ 
P«|©i  but  that,  the  poem  being  then  anoaymous,  Rolt 
jg^iwed  in  its  bdng  attributed  to  hfcn  in  conver- 


original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  the  manuscript 
of  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  clergyman 
in  England,  who  was  his  countryman  and 
acquaintance.  Innes  published  it  with  his 
own  name  to  it ;  and  before  the  imposition 
was  discovered,  obtained  considerable  pro- 
motion, as  a  reward  of  his  merits  The  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Hugh  BUir,  and  nis  cousin 
Mr.  George  Bannatine,  when  students  in 
divinity,  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  **  The  Re- 
surrection,'* copies  of  which  were  handed 
about  in  manuscript.  They  were,  at  length, 
very  much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edi- 
tion of  it  in  folio,  dedicat^l  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as 
his  own.  Some  years  ago,  a  little  novel,  en- 
titled ''  The  Man  of  Feeling;,"  was  assumed 
by  Mr.  Ecclea,  a  young  Irish  clergyman, 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath. 
He  had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the 
whole  book,  with  blottings,  interlineations, 
and  corrections,  that  it  might  be  i^ewn  to 
several  people  as  an  orinnaL  It  was,  in 
truth,  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at 
Edinburgh,  who  is  the  author  of  several 
other  ingenious  pieces ;  but  the  belief  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Eccles  became  so  general, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  li^ssieurs 
Strahan  and  Caaell  to  publish  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  contradicting  the 
report,  and  mentioning  that  they  pur^ased 
the  copyright  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  1  can  con- 
ceive this  irind  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily  prac- 
tised with  successful  eflrontery .  The  F'iHa^ 
Hon  of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult  of 
proof;  seldom  is  there  any  witness  present 
at  its  birth.  A  man,  either  in  confidence  or 
by  impro|)er  means,  obtains  possession  of 
a  copy  of  it  in  manuscript,  ana  boldlv  pub- 
lishes it  as  his  own.  The  true  autnor,  in 
many  cases,  may  not  be  able  to  make  his 
title  clear.  Johnson,  indeed,  from  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  his  literary  offering,  mi^t 
bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  to  appropriate 
them  to  others : 

'*  But  Shakspeare's  magk  could  not  copied  be. 
Within  that  cirde  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

He  this  year  lent  hb  friendly  assistance 
to  correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled 
^'  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  Geonre 
III."[»J 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy ;  nor  did  their 
friendship  cease  upon  their  being  separated 
by  Baretti's  revisiting  his  native  country, 
as  appears  from  Johnson's  letters  to  lidni. 

'<  TO    MB.   JOSEPH     BARETTI,   AT    MILAjr.{( 

"  You  reproach  me  very  often  with  par- 


f  I  have  both  the  books.    Innes  was  the 
who  brouf^t  Psalmanasar  to  Ensland,  and  was  "aa 
compUoe  m  his  extraordinary  flctioo. 

I  The  oriffinals  of  Dr.  Johnson's  three  Icttcn  to  Mn 
Baretti,  which  are  among  the  very  beat  he  vvtr  wrols. 
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■moDy  of  wriLing;  but  fou  Dur  disror.., 
by  the  rst«ot  of  mr  paper,  th>t  i  dnign  to 
ncompcnie  raritj  b;  l«igtli.  A  short  let- 
ter ta  «  ilutant  liiend  is,  iu  mv  upinion,  an 
ouuli  like  that  of  a  slight  buir  or  oitnory 
Mlutation;  s  proof  of  unwillingness  la  do 
Milrbi  even  where  tliere  is  >  necenitj  uf 
dtang  ■ODietfaing-  Vet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  who  continuea  the  same 
cmuae  of  life  in  the  same  place  will 
iuve  little  to  telt.  One  week  anil  one 
year  »re  very  lite  one  another.  The  si- 
lent cbani^  made  by  him  are  not  always 
peiceived,  and,  if  they  are  not  perceived, 
cannot  be  EecDunted.  I  have  risen  and  lain 
down,  talked  and  mused,  while  yoii  hav 
TOTed  orer  ■  eonsideiabte  part  of  EuropL" 
Trt  I  hvrii  not  enried  my  BareCti  any  of  hi 
pLeaaures,  though,  perhaps,  I  have  eni-ie^ 
otben  bii  company :  and  I  am  ^UJ  to  have 
other  naUana  made  acquainted  with  (he  rha- 
rscter  oftluEnglish,  by  a  trai-ellerwho  has 
•a  aicvlj  umecled  our  manners,  anil  so  suc- 
ceasAilIy  ■tudied  our  literature.  1  received 
TOUT  kind  letter  from  Falmouth,  in  which 
you  fiare  me  notice  of  your  departure  for 
liiboii ;  and  another  l^om  I.islron,  in  which 
TOO  told  me  that  you  were  to  It^ave  Portu- 
gal in  a  few  days.  To  either  of  these  how 
could  anr  answer  be  returned  ?  I  have  hail 
a  tbird  ^m  Turin,  complainine  that  I  have 
DM  auawered  the  former.  Your  Knjflish 
ft*Ie  atiU  continues  in  its  purity  and  vigour, 
\f~ilb  vigour  your  genius  will  supply  it ; 
but  iti  puritT  must  be  conllnueil  by  cinsc 
attention.  To  use  two  languages  familiarly, 
and  without  contaminating  one  by  the  other, 
i>  very  rOfflcult :  and  to  use  more  than  two, 
is  hardly  [o  be  hoped.  The  praises  wliich 
aatat  have  recnveil  for  their  multipUdtv  of 
hnguaf^n,  may  be  sultident  to  excite  inJus. 
trv,  but  can  hanllv  generate  conllilencc. 

'*  I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  rp- 
Jsre  mt  the  kinil  reception  which  you  have 
miud.  or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you 
are  exalted.  J  am  willing  that  your  merit 
should  be  diatinguiahed ;  but  cannat  wish 
that  jour  afftctioDS  may  be  gaineil.  I  would 
bare  vou  lu^ipy  wherever  you  are:  yet 
I  would  bare  you  wish  ID  return  to  Englmd. 
If  ever  you  visit  un  amin,  you  will  Knd  the 
kiadneai  of  your  friends  undiminished.  To 
lell  you  how  many  inquirin  are  made  after 
Tou,  would  be  tcliouB,  or,  if  not  tedious, 
voud  be  vain ;  because  you  may  be  told  in 
•  very  few  worda,  that  all  who  knew  you 
widi  you  well;  and  that  sll  that  you  em- 
bnced  at  your  departure,  will  caress  you  at 
yoor  rdum:  therefore  do  not  W.  itaHoT, 
•cademiclani  nor  Italian  ladies 
ftuni  your  thoughts.  You  may  fi 
■iwb*t  you  win  leave  behind,  si 


aiidea! 

ifollourinvitaliot 

there  it  a  pleasure  in  being  coiisiilerable  ■ 

home,  which  is  nut  easily  re:(istcd. 

"  By  conducting  Mr.  Southwell  to  V#. 
nice,  you  fulliUed.  I  know,  the  original  con- 
tract !  vet    1  would  wish  you  not  wholly  to 


mil  him  to  »i 


aj-quali 


.  but  to  r 


from  sultering  by  his  own  ioUio, 
ui»c  such  generaT  care,  both  of  hi* 
and  hi*  intfre^l,  as  mav  come  within 
lower.  Ilia  relations  irill  thank  you 
t  such  gratuitous  attention  r  at  leaat 
rill  not  blame  you  for  sny  evil  that 
lappcn,  whether  they  thank  you  or 

know  that  we  have  a  new  King 


nt,  Fi 


w  I'arliament.  Of  the  new  Parlif 
tzhcrbert  ia  a  meniber.  We  werB 
uf  our  old  Kinu,  that  we  are  much 
-■■'-   •■' -whom  w« 


.  ..i>pe  great  thingii, 
that  most  of  us  begin  already  to  believe 
Ihem.  The  youug  man  is  hitherto  blamo. 
l«s;  but  it  woulil  be  unreosuiiable  to  ex. 
pect  much  from  the  immaturitv  of  juvenile 

ears,  and  the  ignorance  of  urincely  educa. 

ion.  Me  lias  been  long  in  tiio  hands  of  the 
Scots,  and  has  alreadv  favoured  them  moT« 
than  the  English  will  contentedly  endure. 
liut,  iwrhaps,  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he 
has  distinguished,  nr  whom  he  has  disgusted. 
"The  Artists  have  in,«iluteil  a  yearly 
Exhibition  nf  jiictures  and  statues,  in  imi- 
talLon,  as  I  am  told,  of  tlireifm  academiea. 
This  year  was  the  second  Exhibition.  They 
pkfose  themselves  much  with  the  multltuife 
of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the  Knalisfa 
School  will  rise  in  reputation.    neynoQi  ia 

rithout  a  rival,  and  continues  to  add  thou. 

mils   to   thousands,    which   he   deserve*, 

mong  other  excellencies,  by  retaining  hia 
kindness  for  Oaretti.  This  Exhibition  hai 
filled  the  heads  of  the  Artists  and  lovers  of 
art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is  tedious, 
since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  Bo  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of 
that  time  which  never  can  return. 

"  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  letter  in  which  I  give  him  no  account 
of  myself;  yet  what  account  shall  t  give 
him  f  I  have  none  since  the  daj"  of  our  se- 
paration, suflereil  nrdsneany  thmg  conside- 
rable. The  only  change  in  my  way  of  life 
is,  that  1  have  frequented  the  theatre  more 
than  in  former  seanons.  But  I  have  gone 
thither  only  to  escape  from  myself!  We 
have    had    many    new    farces,    and     the 

imedy  called  '  The  .lealons  AVlfe,'  which, 
though  not  written  witli  much  genius,  waa 
yet  BO  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  anil  so  well 
"■•■'■ited  by  the  actors,  that  it  was  crowdal 
sir  twenty  nights.  I  am  digrcasmg 
from  myself  to  the  playhouse  i  but  a  barren 
plan    must    be  filleil   with  episodes.      Of 
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mnvlf  I  hir^Miirur  w  sij-  but  that  1  hare 


^^'mtM.\  I  ^o  not  wouJer  that, 
*|l^^^  •^  mwastic  bfe  u  permitted,  every 
^g^triaAi  rcurie*.  and  every  monastery 
lahaHuat*.  Men  viil  submit  to  any  rule, 
IkT  vkWh  they  may  be  exempted  from  the 
t^raanv  of  ca'price'and  of  chance.  They  are 
Had  to*  nipidv  by  external  authority  their 
#«ii  vant  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and 
«>Hirt  the  government  of  others,  when  long 
experience  has  convinced  them  of  their  own 
nubility  to  govern  themselves.  If  I  were 
to  visit*  Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be  more 
attracted  by  convents  tiian  by  palaces; 
though  I  an'i  afraid  that  I  should  find  ex- 
pectation  in  both  places  equally  disappoint- 
ed, and  life  in  both  places  supported  with 
impatience  and  quitted  with  reluctance. 
That  it  must  be  so  soon  quitted,  is  a  power- 
ftil  remedy  against  impatience;  but  what 
shall  free  us  fnim  reluctance  ?  Those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  teach  us  to  die  well, 
have  taught  few  to  die  willingly :  yet  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end 
at  last  in  a  contented  death. 

^  You  sec  to  what  a  train  of  thought  1 
am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself  Let 
me  now  turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  observa- 
tions ;  for  your  friends  here  expect  such  a 
book  of  travels  as  has  not  been  often  seen. 
You  have  given  us  good  specimens  in  your 
letters  frcAn  lilnbon.  I  wisn  you  had  staved 
longer  in  S])ain,  for  no  country  is  less 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  the  quick- 
ness of  your  discernment  must  make  amends 
for  the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He,  that 
knows  which  'way  to  direct  his  view,  sees 
much  in  a  little  time. 

^  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not 
neglect  to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may,  per- 
haps, in  time,  get  something  to  write :  at 
least,  vou  will  Know  by  my  letters,  what- 
ever else  they  may  have  or  want,  that  I 
continue  to  be  5'<)ur  most  affectionate 
friendf 

^^Sam.  Jonxsoy.'* 
'  ••  [London.]  June  10,  ITn." 

In  1762  he  wrote,  f«)r  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire, 
in  a  strain  of  very  courtly  elegance,  a  Dc- 
dication  to  the  King[*]  of'that  gentleman's 
work,  entitled  ^*  A  complete  System  of  As- 
tronomical Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scrip- 
tures.** He  had  certainly  looked  at  this 
work  before  it  was  printed ;  for  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of  his 
composition,  of  which  let  my  readers  judge : 

**•  rhup  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  Reli- 
gion and  History  from  the  daricncss  of  a  dis- 
uuted  and  uncertain  chronology ;  from  dif- 
Bcultics  whicDliave  .hitherto  apjieared  insu- 


perable, and  darkness  which  no  luminary  of 
leuning  has  hitherto  been  able  to  dissipate. 
I  have  established  the  truth  of  the  Mondcal 
account,  by  evidence  which  no  transcription 
can  corrupt,  no  negligence  ran  lose,  and  no 
interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shewn  that 
the  universe  bears  witness  to  the  inapin- 
tion  of  its  historian,  by  the  revolution  of  its 
orbs  and  the  succession  of  its  seasons ;  tkmt 
the  stars  in  their  courut  Jight  against  incredu- 
lity, that  the  works  of  God  ^ve  hourly 
confirmation  to  the  /air,  the  pro^ets^  and  the 
ffwpel^  of  which  one  day  telleth  another^  and 
one  nighi  certijicth  another ;  and  that  tli^  va- 
lidity of  the  sacred  writings  never  can  be 
denietl,  while  the  moon  wall  increase  and 
wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know  his  going 
down." 

He  this  vear  wrote  also  the  Dedication  [f] 
to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  of  Mrs  Lennoxes 
*'  Female  Quixote,**  and  the  Pre&ce  to  the 
^  Catalo^inie  of  the  Artists'  £xhibition.*^[tJ 

The  lollowing  letter,  which,  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merit,  it  would  have  been 
unjust  both  to  Johnson  and  the  public  to 
have  withheld,  was  obtained  for  me  by  the 
solicitation  of  niv  Iriend  Mr.  Seward : ' 

*^  TO   DR.   STAVNTOX,    (vOW     SIR     GEORGE 
STAUNTON',   BARONET.) 

*'  DiAR  Sir, 

^  I  MAKE  haste  to  answer  your  kind  let- 
ter, in  hope  of  hearing  again  from  you  be- 
fore you  leave  us.  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
a  man  of  your  qualifications  should  find  it 
necessary  to  seek  an  establishment  in  Gua- 
daloupe,  which  if  a  peace  should  restore  to 
the  French,  I  shall  think  it  some  alleviation 
of  the  loss,  that  it  must  restore  likewise  Dr. 
Staunton  to  the  Em^ish. 

^^  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that 
so  much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be 
s{)ent  upon  the  care  of  living,  and  that  we 
can  seldom  obtain  ease  in  one  respect  but 
by  resigning  it  in  another;  yet  I  suppose 
we  are  by  this  dispensation  not  less  happy 
in  the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneous  boun- 
ty of  Nature  poured  all  that  we  want  iu.to 
our  hands.  A  few,  if  thev  were  left  thus  to 
themselves,  would,  per&apa,  spend  their 
time  in  budable  pursuits ;  but  the  greater 
part  would  prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each 
other,  or,  in  the  want  of  otner  sulgects, 
would  prey  upon  themselves. 

**  This,'  however,  is  our  condition,  which 
we  must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can ;  and 
though  we  cannot  choose  always  our  place 
of  residence,  we  may  in  every  place  find  la- 
tional  amusements,  and  possess  in  every 
place  the  comforts  of  piety  and  a  pure  con- 
science. 

*•*•  In  America  there  is  little  to  be  observed 
except  natural  curiosities.  The  new  world 
must  have  many  vegetables  and  animals 
with  which  philosophers  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted.   I  hope  you  will  furnish  yourself 
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with  aooie  books  of  natural  history,  and 
tome  glasses  and  other  instruments' of  ob- 
servation. Trust  as  little  as  you  can  to  re- 
port; examine  nil  jou  can  by  your  own 
senses.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be  able 
to  add  much  to  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  to 
medicine.  Wild  nations  trust  to  simples ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  not  the 
only  specific  which  those  extensive  regions 
may  attbrd  us., 

**  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be 
your  fortune,  be  certain,  dear  Sir,  that  you 
carry  with  you  my  kind  wishes ;  and  that 
whether  you  return  hither,  or  stay  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  to  hear  that  you  are 
happy  will  give  pleasure  to.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  aifectionate  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  Jobnsox.** 

«<JuiMbl.l76S." 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him 
to  obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  *s 
patronage  to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, one  of  those  solicitations  which  are 
too  frequent,  where  people,  anxious  for  a 
particular  object,  do  nut  consider  propriety, 
or  the  opportunity  which  the  persons  whom 
they  sobat  have  to  assist  them,  he  wrote  to 
her  the  following  answer ;  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Farmer,  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

"Madam, 

**  I  HOPE  you  will  believe  that  my  delay 
in  answering  your  letter  could  proceed  only 
from  my  unwdHngness  to  destroy  any  hope 
that  you  bad  formed.  Hope  is  itseli  a  sjje- 
des  of  happiness,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief 
happiness  which  this  world  affords:  but, 
Bke  all  other  pleasures  immoderately  en- 
joyed, the  excesses  of  hope  must  be  expiated 
by  pain;  and  expectations,  improperly  in- 
dulged, must  end  in  disappointment.  If  it 
be  asked,  what  is  the  improper  expectation 
which  it  IS  dangerous  to  indulge,  experience 
will  quickly  answer,  that  it  is  such  expecta- 
tion as  is  dictated  not  by  reason,  but  by 
desire ;  expectation  raised,  not  by  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  but  by  the  wants  of 
the  expectant ;  an  expectation  that  requires 
the  common  course  or  things  to  be  chuiged, 
and  the  general  rules  of  acUon  to  be  broicn. 

^  When  jou  made  your  reauest  to  me, 
you  should  nave  considered.  Madam,  what 
you  were  asking.  You  ask  me  to  solicit  a 
great  man,  to  whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a 
young  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon 
a  supposition  which  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing  to  be  true.  There  is  no  reason 
why^  amongst  all  the  great,  I  should  choose 
to  supplicate  the  Archbishop,  nor  why, 
among  all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty, 
the  Archbisiiop  should  choose  vour  son.  I 
know.  Madam,  how  unwillingly  conviction 
ia  admitted,  when  intetesl  opposes  it ;  but 
surely,  Madam,  you  must  alfiiw,  that  there 


is  no  reason  wh  v  that  should  be  done  by  m^ 
which  every  other  man  may  do  with  eqmu 
reason,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man  can  do 
]>roperly,  without  some  very  particular  rela- 
tion both  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  you.  If 
1  could  help  you  in  this  exigence  by  aay 
proper  means,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  | 
but  this  proposal  is  so  very  remote  fhxn 
usual  methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with 
it,  but  at  the  risk  of  such  answer  and  susjd* 
eions  as  I  believe  you  do  not  wish  me  to  un* 
dergo. 

*'''  1  have  seen  your  son  this  morning ;  he 
seems  a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  peniapa, 
find  sutne  better  friend  than  I  can  procure 
him ;  but  though  he  should  at  last  miss  the 
University,  he  may  still  be  wise,  useful,  and 
happy.  1  am.  Madam,  your  most  humble 
servant, 

"  Sam.  Johxsox.** 
••  June  8»  17G2.- 


(( 


TO    MS.   JOSEPH    BARETTI,   AT    MILAK. 
'*  Sir,  London,  July  20,  ITOt. 

**  However  justly  you  may  accuse  me 
for  want  of  punctuality  in  correspondence 
I  am  not  so  far  lost  in  negligence  as  to  omit 
the  opportunity  of  v/riting  to  you,  which 
Mr.  Beauclerk*s  passage  through  Milan  aCi 
fords  me. 

**  I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers,  and 
I  intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shaks- 
peare,  that  you  may  explain  his  works  to 
the  ladies  or  Italy,  and  tell  them  the  stoiy 
of  the  editor,  among  the  other  strange  narn 
ratives  with  which  your  Ions  residence  in 
this  unknown  region  has  supplied  you. 

^  As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  I 
suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some 
news  of  your  old  friends.  Miss  Williama 
and  I  live  much  as  we  did.  Miss  Cotterell 
still  continues  to  cling  to  Mrs.  Porter,  and 
Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the  fourth  child. 
Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six  thousands  a  year. 
Levet  is  lately  married,  not  without  muck 
suspicion  that  he  has  been  wretchedly  cheat- 
ed in  his  match. . '  Mr.  Chambers  is  gone 
this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  circuit  with 
the  Judges.  Mr.  Richardson*  is  dead  of 
an  apoplexy,  and  his  second  daughter  has 
married  a  merchant. 

^  My  vanity  or  my  kindness  makes  ma 
flatter  myself  that  you  would  rather  hear  of 
me  than  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned  { 
but  of  myself  I  have  very  little  which  I  care 
to  telL  Xiast  winter  I  went  down  to  ray 
native  town,  where  I  found  the  streeta 
much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought 
1  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of 
people,  to  whom  I  was  very  Kttle  known.. 
My  playfellows  were  grown  old,  and  forced 
me  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  fonger  young. 


i  [Snautl  RkhardiaQ,   the  aittlMyr  «r  ClarkMt»  81s 
ClutflM  OcandiMii,  Ac    He  died  Julyi.  1701,  aftd  7S» 
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Mr  only  remaining  friend  has  changed  hia 
pnnciples,  and  waa  become  the  tool  of  the 
nredominant  &ction.  Mj  daughter-in-law, 
flrom  whom  I  expected  most,  and  whom  I 
met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has  lost  the 
beauty  and  gaiety  of  jrouth,  without  having 
gained  much  of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wan- 
dered about  for  five  days,  and  took  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a 
place,  where,  ii  there  is  not  much  happiness, 
there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of  good 
and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do  not  fix 
upon  the  heart. 

*^  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another 
excursion ;  though  to  what  end  ?  Let  me 
know,  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  result 
of  your  return  to  your  own  country :  whe- 
ther time  has  mme  any  alteration  for  the 
better,  and  whether,  when  the  first  raptures 
of  salutation  were  over,  you  did  not  find 
your  Uioughts  confessed  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

^'  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious 
and  tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occa- 
sions than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own 
town ;  yet  sucn  pleasures  and  such  pains 
make  up  the  general  mass  of  life ;  and  as 
nothing  is  little  to  him  that  feels  it  with 

Seat  sensibility,  a  mind  able  to  see  common 
cidents  in  their  real  state  is  disposed  by 
very  common  incidents  to  very  serious  con- 
templations. Let  us  trust  that  a  time  will 
come,  when  the  present  moment  shall  be  no 
longer  irksome  ;  when  we  shall  not  borrow 
all  our  happiness  firom  hope,  which  at  last  is 
to  end  in  disappointment. 

"  I  beg[  that  you  will  shew  Mr.  Beauclerk 
all  the  civilities  which  you  have  in  your 
power ;  for  he  has  always  been  kind  to  me. 

**  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Pro- 
fessor of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine 
OTder ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  very 
ready  in  his  memory.  "Wnen  you  write  to 
Mr.  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I  remember 
h  m  with  kindness. 

'*  May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy 
at  Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to.  Sir, 

<*  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jounson." 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms  opened  a  new  and 
brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary  merit, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  no  mark  of 
royal  fevour  in  the  preceding  reign.  His 
present  Majesty's  education  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  his  taste  and  beneficence,  prompt* 
ed  him  to  be  the  patron  of  science  and  the 
arts ;  and  early  this  year  Johnson  having 
been  represented  to  him  as  a  very  learned 
and  good  man,  without  any  certain  provision, 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  pen- 
sion ofthree  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  was  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter, had  the  honour  to  announce  this  in- 


stance of  his  Soverdfp*s  bounty,  concerning 
which,  many  and  vanous  stories,  all  equally 
erroneous,  have  been  propagated ;  malia- 
ously  representing  it  as  a  political  bribe  to 
Johnson,  to  desert  his  avowed  principles, 
and  become  the  tool  of  a  government  which 
he  held  to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  1  have 
taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute 
them  from  the  most  authentic  information. 
Lord  Bute  told  me,  that  Mr.  Wedderbume, 
now  Lord  I^oughborou^h,  was  the  person 
who  first  mentioned  this  subject  to  him. 
Lord  Loughborough  told  me,  that  the  pen- 
sion was  granted  to  Johnson  solely  as  the 
reward  of  his  literary  merit,  without  any 
stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit  under- 
standing that  he  should  write  for  adminis- 
tration. His  Lordship  added,  that  he  was 
confident  the  political  tracts  which  Johnson 
afterwards  did  write,  as  they  were  entirely 
consonant  with  his  own  opinions,  would 
have  been  written  by  him,  though  no  pension 
had  been  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  then  lived  a  good  deal  both  with  him 
and  Mr.  Wedderbume,  told  me,  that  they 
previously  talked  with  Johnson  upon  this 
matter,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all  parties  that  the  pension  was 
merely  honorary.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
told  me,  that  Johnson  called  on  him  after 
his  Majesty's  intention  had  been  notified  to 
him,  and  said  he  wished  to  consult  his  friends 
OS  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  this 
mark  of  the  royal  l^vour,  after  uie  defini- 
tions which  he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary 
of  pension  and  penshnen.  He  said  he  should 
not  have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  the  next 
day,  when  he  would  call  a^dn,  and  desired 
he  might  think  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered 
that  he  was  clear  to  give  his  opinion  then, 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  re- 
ceiving from  the  King  a  reward  fer  literary 
merit ;  and  that  certamly  the  definitions  in 
his  Dictionary  were  not  applicable  to  him. 
Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satisfied,  for 
he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  accepted 
the  pension,  and  waited  on  Lord  Bute  to 
thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir  Joshua  that 
Lord  Bute  said  to  him  expressly,  ''  It  is 
not  given  you  for  any  thing  you  are  to  do, 
but  for  what  you  have  done.'**  His  Lord- 
ship, he  said,  behaved  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  He  repeated  the  words  twice  that 
he  might  be  sure  Johnson  heard  them,  and 
thus  set  his  mind  perfectljr  at  ease.  This 
nobleman,  who  has  been  so  virulently  abused, 
acted  with  great  honour  in  this  mstance, 
and  displayed  a  mind  truly  liberaL  A  mi- 
nister or  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  disposi- 
tion would  have  availed  himself  of  sucn  an 


•  [Thk  WM  nid  by  Lord  Bute,  u  Dr.  Burney  was 
infomied  by  Johnson  hinurif.  in  aniwer  to  a  aucatkn 
which  he  put,  prevlouBly  to  bis  aoseptance  of  the  in- 
tended bounty :  **  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  am  I  expected 
todoforthiaponiion?*    If.] 
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opportunity  to  fix  an  implied  obligation  on 
a  man  of  Johnaon*8  powerful  talents  to  give 
him  hia  support. 

Mr.  Muiphj  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan 
severally  contended  for  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Wed£rbume  that  Johnson  ought  to  have 
a  pension.  ^Vlien  I  spoke  of  tnis  to  Lord 
Loughborough,  wishing  to  know  if  he  re- 
collected the  prime  mover  in  the  business, 
he  said,  ^  AU  his  fi-iends  assisted  :'*  and 
when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheridan  strenu- 
ously asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his  Lordship 
said,  ^  He  rang  the  belL*'  And  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me,  that 
when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson  that 
a  pension  was  to  be  granted  him,  he  replied 
in  a  fervour  of  gratitude,  ^  The  English 
language  does  not  afford  me  terms  adequate 
to  mj  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  must 
have  recourse  to  the  French.  I  am  pcnitre 
with  hb  Majesty *s  goodness.**  When  I  re- 
peated tlus  to  }jT,  Johnson,  he  did  not  con- 
tradict it. 

His  definitions  of  pensum  and  penaUmer^ 
partly  founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of 
Pope,  which  he  quotes,  may  be  generally 
true ;  and  yet  every  body  must  afiow,  that 
there  may  be,  and  have  been,  instances  of 
pensions  given  and  received  upon  liberal 
and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
clear,  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  or 
humiliating  in  John8on*s  accepting  of  a  pen- 
non so  unconditionally  and  so  honourably 
off*ered  to  him. 

But  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer 
by  any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  happily  enabled,  by  the  &vour 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  present  them  with 
what  Johnson  himself  wrote ;  his  Lordship 
having  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter  to  his  late  &- 
ther,  which  does  great  honour  both  to  the 
wnter,  and  to  the  noble  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed: 


u 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE    THE  EARL 
OF    BUTE. 

"  Mr  Lo&D, 

"  Whex  the  bills  were  yesterday  deliver- 
ed to  me  bjr  ]VIr.  Wedderbume,  1  was  in- 
formed by  him  of  the  future  fiivours  which 
his  Majesty  has,  by  your  Lordship*s  recom- 
mendation, been  induced  to  intena  for  me. 

**•  Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its  va- 
lue from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ; 
your  Lordship*s  kindness  includes  every  cir- 
cumstance that  can  gratify  delicacy,  or  en- 
force obligation,  l^u  have  conferred  your 
fiivours  on  a  man  who  has  neither  alliance 
nor  interest,  who  has  not  merited  them  by 
services,  nor  courted  them  by  officiousness ; 
you  have  spared  him  the  shame  of  soUcita- 
tion,  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense. 

^*-  What  has  been  thus  el^^tly  given, 
will,  I  hope,  not  be  reproachiully  enjoyed ; 


I  shall  endeavour  to  ^ve  your  Lordship  the 
onlv  recomoense  which  generosity  desixca» 
— tne  gratincation  of  finmng  that  your  be» 
nefits  are  not  improperly  b^towed.  I  am, 
my  Lord, 

^  Your  Lordship*s  most  obliged, 
^  Most  obedient,  ana  most  humble  servint* 

^  Sam.  Johkbon.** 
"  July  80,  17«2." 

This  year  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reyn<dda 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  native 
country,  Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
companied bv  Johnson,  who  was  muc^ 
§  leased  with  nis  jaunt,  and  declared  he  had 
erived  from  it  a  great  accession  of  new 
ideas.  He  was  entertained  at  the  seats  ^ 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  west 
of  England  ;*  but  the  greatest  part  of  this 
time  was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship-building, 
and  all  its  circumstances,  aff'orded  him  a 
grand  subject  of  contemplation.  The  Com- 
missioner of  the  Dock-yard  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  ordering  the  yacht  to  convey 
him  and  his  friend  to  the  Eddystone,  to 
which  they  accordingly  sailed.  But  the 
weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  they  could 
not  land, 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the 
guest's  of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, and  now  phvsician  of  that  place,  not 
more  distinguisnecl  for  quickness  of  jparts 
and  varietv  of  knowledge,  than  loved  and 
esteemed  for  his  amiable  manners ;  and  here 
Johnson  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Mudge*s  father,  that  very  eminent  divine, 
the  Reverend  Zacharia  IVIudge,  Prebendary 
of  Exeter,  who  was  idolized  in  the  weat, 
both  for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the 
uniform  perfect  propriety  or  his  private  con- 
duct. He  preached  a  sermon  purposely 
that  Johnson  might  hear  him ;  and  we  shall 
see  afterwards  tnat  Johnson  honoured  his 
memory  by  drawing  his  character.  While 
Johnson  waS"  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  gntX 
maiij  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  sparing 
of  his  very  entertaining  conversation.  It 
was  here  that  he  made  that  fnnV  and  truly 
original  confession,  that  *^  isnorance,  pure 
ifpiorance,"  was  the  cause  of  a  wrong  defi- 
nition in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word  iNu£#ni,'f 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  lady  who 
put  the  question  to  nim ;  who,  having  the 
most  profound  reverence  for  his  character, 
so  as  almost  to  suppose  him  endowed  with 
infiillibilitv,  expectied  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion (of  wnat,  to  be  sure,  seemed  strange  to 

•  At  one  of  Uwm  rmU,  Dt.  Amyat,  phyaician  in  Lon- 
don, told  roe  he  happened  to  meet  him.  In  order  to 
amuM  him  till  dinner  shotild  be  ready,  he  was  takan 
out  to  walk  In  the  garden.  The  RUMtcr  of  the  houaa 
thinking  it  proper  to  IntroduGe  something  acientlfic  lalo 
the  cooverMtlon,  addzeaied  him  thtu:  **  Are  you  a  b^ 
tanlst.  Dr.  Johnion  ?"  "  No,  Sir,  (ancwered  Johnaaa*) 
I  am  not  a  botanist ;  and  (alluding  no  doubt  to  his  neav- 
slghtedncM)  should  I  wish  to  become  a  botanistt  I  orasl 
first  turn  mysdf  into  a  reptile.** 
I     tSeep.7d^ 
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a  common  reader)  drawn  from  some  deep- 
learned  source  with  which  she  was  unac- 
quainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged  for  mj  information  concerning  this 
excursion,  mentions  a  very  charactenstical 
anecdote  of  Johnson  while  at   Plymouth. 
Haying  observed,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Dock-yard  a  new  town  had  arisen  about 
two  miles  oft'  as  a  rival  to  the  old ;  and 
knowing  from  his  sagacity,  and  just  obser- 
vation of  human  nature,  that  it  is  certain  if 
t  man  hates  at  all,  he  will  hate  his  next 
neighbour;  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 
xisini^  town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy 
tnd  jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture 
ho  was  very  soon  confirmed ;  he  therefore 
•et  himself  resolutely  on  the  siile  of  the  old 
town,  the  establUhea  town,  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast,  considering  it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to 
fUmd  hy  it    He  accordingly  entered  warmly 
into  its  interests,  and  upon  every  occasion 
talked  of  the  dock^rt^  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  town  were  called,  as  u{)starts  and 
•liens.    Plymouth  is  very  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  river  brought  into  it 
com  a  great  distance,  which  is  so  abundant 
that  it  runs  to  waste  in  the  town.     The 
Bock,  or  New-town,  being  totally  destitute 
of  water,  petitioned  Plymouth  tnat  a  small 
portion  of  the  conduit  might  be  permitted 
to  go  to  them,  and  this  was  now  under  con- 
lideration.    Johnson,  affecting  to  entertain 
the^  passions  of  the  place,  was  violent  in  op. 
position ;  and  half-uiugfaing  at  himself  for 
ma  pretended  zeal,  wnere  he  had  no  con- 
eem,  exclaimed,  «^  No,  no  !    I  am  against 
the  docken ;  I  am  a  Plymouth-mxm.  Rogues ! 
let  them  die  of  thirst.    They  shall  not  have 
A  drop  !"• 

liord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  his 
own  hana-writing,  from  the  original,  which 
was  fbund,  by  the  present  Earl  of  Bute, 
amonff  his  &ther*s  papers. 


papers. 


**  TO  THE  RIGHT  HOXOUaABLB    THE    BikRL 

OF    BUTE. 

'*  My  Loao, 

**  That  generosity,  by  which  I  was  re- 
commendea  to  the  favour  of  Ms  Majesty, 
will  not  be  offended  at  a  solicitation  neces- 
Mury  to  make  that  fiivour  permanent  and  ef- 
fedtuaL 

*^  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at 
Michaelmas  I  have  not  received,  and  know 
not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  your  Lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  Mr.  Wedderbume  with 
■uch  directions  as  may  be  necessary,  which, 
I  believe,  his  friendship  will  m<^e  him 
think  it  i\o  trouble  to  convey  to  me. 


•  [A  Mend  of  mine  once  hewd  him.  dwrM^thl*  vbit, 
exdafan,  with  the  uUnott  ▼•hepMOBce,  '*  1  hatb  a 
Docker.**   J  B.] 


^'  To  interrupt  your  lordship,  at  a  time 
like  this,  with  such  pettv  difficulties,  is  im- 
proper  and  unseasonable;  but  your  knowledge 
of  tne  world  has  long  since  taught  you,  that 
every  inan*s  affairs,  however  tittle,  are  im- 
portant to  himself.  £veTy  man  hopes  that 
ne  shall  escape  neglect ;  and  with  reason, 
may  every  man,  whose  vices  do  not  preclude 
his  claim,  expect  favour  from  that  benefi- 
cence  which  has  been  extended  to,  my  Lord, 
^^  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

^*  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

"  Temple-lane,  Nov.  3,  ITGS." 
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TO    BXR.   JOSEPH    BARETTI,    AT    MILAN. 
"  Sir,  London,  Dec.  21,  1768: 

"  You  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your 
conviction  of  m^  idleness,  that  I  havepassed 
all  this  time  without  writing  to  my  fiiarettl. 
I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauderk,  who  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was  hastening 
to  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  his  health; 
but  he  has  stopped  at  Paris,  and  I  know  not 
when  he  will  proceed.  Langton  is  with 
him. 

^'  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess of^battles  and  embassies  extends  itself 
to  a  very  small  part  of  domestic  life  :  we  all 
have  good  and  evil,  which  we  feel  more  sen- 
sibly than  our  petty  part  of  public  miscar- 
riage or  prosperity.  I  am  sorry  far  your 
disappointment,  with  which  you  seem  more 
toucned  than  I  should  expect  a  man  of  your 
resolution  and  experience  to  have  be^i,  did 
I  not  know  that  general  truths  are  seldom 
applied  to  particular  occasions;  and  that 
the  faUacy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself  as 
wide  as  our  interest  or  affections.  Every 
man  believes  that  mistresses  are  unfiuthfrdi, 
and  patrons  capricious ;  but  he  excepts  his 
own  mistress,  and  his  own  patron.  We 
have  all  learned  that  greatness  is  negligent 
and  contemptuous,  and  that  in  Courts  life  is 
often  languished  away  in  ungratified  expec- 
tation; but  he  that  approaches  greatness, 
or  glitters  in  a  Court,  imagines  that  destiny 
has  at  last  exempted  him  from  the  common 
lot. 

"-  *'*'  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you 
as  thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands 
have  surmounted ;  but  turn  your  thoughts 
with  vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  life,  and 
keep  always  in  your  mind,  that,  with  due 
submission  to  Providence,  a  man  of  genius 
has  been  seldom  ruined  but  bv  himselC 
Your  patron*s  weakness  or  insensibility  will 
finally  do  you  little  hurt,  if  he  is  not  as- 
sisted, by  your  own  passions.  Of  your  love 
I  know  not  the  pnmriety,  nor  can  estimate 
the  power ;  but  m  love,  as  in  every  other 
passion  of  which  hope  is  the  essence,  we 
ought  always  to  remember  the  uncertainty 
of  events.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that 
so  much  seduces  reason  from  vigilance,  as 
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the  thougnt  of  passing  life  with  an  amiable 
woman ;  and  if  aU  would  happen  that  a  lover 
fimcies,  I  know  not  what  other  terrestrial 
happiness  would  deserre  pursuit.  But  love 
and  marriage  are  different  states.  Those 
who  are  to  suffer  the  evils  together,*  and  to 
suffer  often  for  the  salie  of  one  another,  soon 
lose  that  tenderness  of  look,  and  that  bene- 
volence of  mind,  which  arose  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  unmingled  pleasure  and  suc- 
cessive amusements  A  woman,  we  are  sure, 
will  not  be  always  fair  ;  we  are  not  sure  she 
will  always  be  virtuous :  and  man  cannot 
retain  through  life  that  res])ect  and  assi- 
duity bv  which  he  pleases  for  a  day  or  for 
a  month.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
have  dbcovered  that  life  has  any  thin^  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  prudent  and  virtuous 
marriage ;  therefore  know  not  what  counsel 
to  give  you. 

*'*'  If  you  can  quit  vour  imagination  of  love 
and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  literature  and  industry, 
the  way  through  France  is  now  open.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate,  with 
great  dijigence,  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  everv 
man  will  oe  welcome  among  us  who  can  teach 
us  any  thing  we  do  not  know.  For  your  part, 
you  will  find  all  your  old  friends  willing  to 
receive  you. 

'*  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in 
reputation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams, 
who  very  much  loves  vou,  sees  on  in  the  old 
way.  Miss  Cotterell  Is  stiU  with  Mrs.  Por- 
ter. Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean 
Lewis,  and  has  three  children.  Mr.  lievet 
has  married  a  street-walker.  But  the  ga- 
zette of  mv  narration  must  now  arrive  to 
tell  you,  that  Bathurst  went  physician  to 
Uie  army,  and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

^  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  you 
word  that  Huggins  and  Richardson  are  both 
dead.  AVlien  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends 
gliding  awav  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  subject  to  the  general  law  of  mor- 
tality, and  shall  soon  be  where  our  doom 
will  oe  fixed  for  ever.  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you,  and  am.  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'*'  Sam.  Johksok. 
"  Write  soon.'- 

In  1763,  he  furnished  to  "  The  Poetical 
Calendar,"  published  bv  Fawkes  and  Woty, 
a  character  of  Collins.l*J  which  he  after- 
wards ingrafted  into  his  entire  life  of  that 
admirable  poet,  in  the  collection  of  lives 
which  he  wrote  for  the  body  of  English 
poetry,  formed  and  published  by  the  book- 
seUen  of  London.  His  account  of  the  me- 
lancholy depression  with  which  Collins  was 

•  rJohmon  proteMr  wrote  ••  the  evlb  o/m  «<«««>>»••* 
The  wordii  In  itallot,  howerer,  «n  not  Cound  in  Baretirt 
oHfjinal  viUian  of  this  Mtcr.  but  they  may  hiive  been 
omitted  h  <»dveTtenl1y  dthcr  In  his  tmnkciliit  or  at  the 
I4CSS.     M.] 
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severely  afflicted,  and  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  series 
of  his  writings.  lie  also  favoured  Bir. 
Hoole  with  the  Dedication  of  his  translation 
of  Tasso  to  the  Queen,  [*]  which  is  so  hap- 
pily conceived  and  elegantly  expressed,  that 
I  cannot  but  ])oint  it  out  to  the  peculiar  no- 
tice  of  my  readers,  f 

This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year ;  for  in  it 
I  had  the  happiness  to  obtain'  the  acquaint- 
ance of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  me- 
moirs I  am  now  writing ;  an  acquaintance 
which  I  shall  ever  esteem  as  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  circumstances  in  my  life.  Though 
then  but  two-and-twenty,  I  had  for  several 
years  read  his  works  with  delight  and  in- 
structiim,  and  had  the  hiffhest  reverence  for 
their  author,  which  had  grown  up  in  my 
fancv  into  a  kind  of  mysterious  veneration, 
by  Dffuring  to  myself  a  state  of  solemn  ele- 
vated abstraction,  in  which  I  supposed  him 
to  live  in  the  immense  metropolis  of  London. 
Mr.  Gentleman,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
passed  some  years  in  Scotland  as  a  player, 
and  as  an  instructor  in  the  English  language, 
a  man  whose  talents  and  worth  were  depressed 
bv  misfortunes,  had  |^ven  me  a  representa- 
tion of  the  figure  and  manner  of  Diction  aht 
JoHKSoK !  as  he  was  then  generally  called  ;± 
and  during  my  first  vbit  to  London,  which 
was  for  three  months  in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick 
the  Poet,  who  was  Gentleman's  fiiend  and 
countryman,  flattered  me  with  hopes  that  he 
would  introduce  me  to  Johnson,  an  honour 
of  which  I  was  very  ambitious.  But  he 
never  found  an  opportunity ;  which  made 
me  doubt  that  he  nad  promised  to  do  what 
was  not  in  his  power;  till  Johnson  some 

t  "  Madam, 

"  To  approach  Uie  high  and  iDustrious  has  been  ki  aU 
agei  the  iwivilqte  of  Poets ;  and  though  traiMlaton  can- 
not Justly  claim  the  Mine  honour,  yet  they  naturally 
follow  their  authors  as  attendants  ;  and  I  hope  that  in' 
return  for  havine  enabled  Tamso  to  difflise  Ills  fkme 
through  the  Brit  uih  dominions,  I  may  be  introduced  by 
hlni  to  the  presence  of  Your  Ma jkatv. 

*'  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  Youa  Majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  House  of  JSf<». 
which  has  one  common  ancestor  with  the  Houae  of 
Hanovjcr;  and  in  reviewing  hb  life  it  is  not  easy  to 
forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived  in  a  happier  time,  when 
he  might  among  the  descendants  of  that  llhistrloui 
family  have  found  a  more  liberal  and  potent  patronagib 

*'  I  cannot  but  obterve.  Madam,  how  unequally  n^ 
ward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  1  reflect  that  the 
happiness  which  was  withheld  from  Taaao  is  scsentd 
for  me;  and  that  the  poem  which  once  hardly  gocuwd 
to  its  author  the  countenance  of  the  Prcvres  otVemoM, 
has  attracted  to  its  translator  the  favourahic  notice  at  a 
BaiTiBH  QunsN. 

"  Had  ihb  been  the  fiate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  oondeKenslon  of  Yooa 
MAJxaTY  in  nobler  language,  but  could  not  have  ftit  it 
with  more  ardent  gratitude,  than, 
'•  Madam, 

'•  Your  MAJRarv'a 
*'  Most  faithftil  and  devoted  acTYant.** 

i  As  great  men  of  antiquity,  such  as  Kciplo  4/)ricttnti». 
had  an  epithet  added  to  their  namew,  in  consequence  of 
lame  celebrated  action,  so  my  illustrioiu  fHend  wasoAcB 
caHi-d  Dictionary  Johnson,  from  that  woodarful 
arhlevcment  of  genius  and  labour,  his  ■*  Dictionary  at 
the  EnglLJi  Laiuniage ;"  the  merit  of  which  1  contan* 
plate  wiih  UiOic  ai>(t  mur.  admiration. 
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jean  afterwards  told  me,  ^^  Derrick,  Sir, 
miffht  very  well  have  introduced  you.  I 
haa  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  am  sorry  he 
iadead.** 

In  the  summer  of  1761)  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  was  at  Edinburffh,  and  delivered 
lectures  upon  the  Kngli3i  Language  and 
Public  Speaking  to  larj^  and  respectable 
audiences.  I  was  often  in  his  comrainy,  and 
heard  him  frequently  expatiate  on  Johnson*8 
extraordinary  knowledge,  talents  and  vir- 
Uies,  repeat  his  pointed  sayings,  describe  his 
pttHcularities,  and  boast  ot  hb  being  his 
guest  sometimes  till  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sage,  as 
Mr.  Shendan  obligingly  assured  me  I  Aould 
not  be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of 
170^9  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found  an 
irreconcileable  difference  had  taken  place 
between  Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pension 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  had  been 
given  to  Sheridan.  Johnson,  who,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  thought  slightingly 
of  Sheridan's  art,  upon  hearing  that  he  was 
also  pensioned,  exclaimed,  **  What !  have 
they  given  him  a  pension  ?  Then  it  is  time 
fi)r  me  to  give  up  mine.**  Whether  this 
proceeded  Srom  a  momentary  indignation, 
as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  his  exalted  merit, 
that  a  player  should  be  rewarded  in  the  same 
manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  effect 
of  a  fit  of  peevishness,  it  was  unluckily  said, 
and,  indecHl,  cannot  be  Justified.  ^  Mr.  She- 
ridan's pei^on  was  granted  to  him  not  as  a 
player,  out  as  a  sufferer  ip  the  muse  of 
government,  wheq  he  was  manager  of  the 
Th^itre  Royal  in  Ireland,  when  parties  ran 
high  in  1753.  And  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  he  .was  91  man  of  literature,  and  had 
considerably  improved  the  arts  of  reading 
and  speaking  witn  distinctness  and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected 
t^iat  Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation  to 
Mr  Alexander  Wedderbume,  whose  sister 
was  married  to  Sir  Harry  Ersldne,  an  inti- 
mate fiiend  of  Lord  Bute,  who  was  the  Sbl- 
vourite  of  the  Kiug;  andsureljir  the  most  out- 
rageous WhigwilTnot  maintain,  that,  what- 
ever ought  to  be  the  principle  in  the  disposal 
otqfio99i  a  pension  ought  Jiever  to  be  granted 
fima  any  bias  of  court  connexion.  Mr. 
Macklin,  wd^,  shared  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
the  honour  of  instructing  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume ;  and  though  it  was  too  late  in  life  for 
a  Caledonian  to  acquire  the  genuine  English 
cadence,  ret  so  successful  were  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume s  instructors,  and  his  own  una- 
bating  endeavours,  that  he  got  rid  of  the 
coarse  part  of  the  Scotch  accent,  retaining 
only  as  much  of  the  ^'  native  wood«noie 
wild,**  as  to  mark  hb  country ;  which,  if  any 
Scotchman  shouhl  affect  to  forget,  I  should 
heartily  despise  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
lifficuities  which  are  to  be  encountered  by 


those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an 
English  education,  he  by  decrees  rormed  a 
mode  of  speaking,  to  wmch  Englishmen  do 
not  den^  the  praise  of  elegance.  Hence  his 
distinguished- oratory,  wmch  he  exerted  in 
hb  own  countiT  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Kirk^ 
has  had  its  fiune  and  ample  reward,  in  much 
higher  spheres.  When  I  look  back  on  this 
noble  person  at  Edinburj^h,  in  situations 
so  unworthy  of  hb  brilliant  powers,  and 
behold  Lord  Louobborouoh  at  London, 
the  change  seems  almost  like  one  of  the 
metamorphoses  in  Ovid;  and  as  his  two 
preceptors,  bjr  refining  hb  utterance,  gave 
currency  to  hb  talents,  we  may  say  in  the 
words  of  that  poet,  ^^  Nam  vat  mutasHt.** 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  thb  remark- 
able instance  of  successful  parts  and  aasi. 
duity ;  because  it  affords  animating  encou- 
ra^ment  to  other  gentlemen  or  North- 
Bntain  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  where  they  nuy  hope  to 
gratify  their  utmost  ambition;  and  now  that 
we  are  one  people  by  the  Union,  it  would 
surely  be  illiberal  to  maintain,  that  they 
have  not  an  equal  title  with  the  natives  of 
any  other  part  of  hb  Majesty's  dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  db- 
liked  him,  repeated  hb  sarcasm  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan, without  telling  him  what  followed, 
which  was,  that,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
^^  However,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  a  pension,  for  he  b  a  verv  good  man.** 
Sherioan  could  never  forgive  thb  hast^  con- 
temptuous expression.  It  rankled  m  his 
mind ;  and  tboujrii  I  informed  him  of  all 
that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  he  posi- 
tively  declined  repeated  offers  wmch  I  made, 
and  opce  went  off  abruptly  firom  a  house 
where  he  aqd  I  were  engaged  to  dine,  be- 
cause  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Jonnson  was  to  be 
there.  I  have  no  sympathetic  feeling  with 
such  persevering  resentment.  It  is  painful 
when  there  is  a  breach  between  those  who 
have  lived  together  socially  and  cordially  ; 
and  I  wonder  there  is  not,  m  all  such  cases, 
a  mutual  wbh  that  it  Should  be  healed*  I 
could  perceive  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  by 
no  means  satbfied  with  Johnson*s  ac)u)ow- 
ledging  him  to  be  a  good  man.  That  could 
not  soothe  hb  injured  vanity.  I  could  pot 
but  smile,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  of- 
fended, to  observe  Sheridan,  in  the  Life  of 
Swift,  which  he  afterwards  published,  at- 
temptinf;^,  in  the  writhings  of  his  resentment, 
to  depreciate  Johnson,  by  characterising  him 
as  '^  A  writer  of  gigantic  feme,  in  these  davs 
of  little  men  ;**  Uiat  very  Johnson,  whom  ne 
once  so  highly  admired  and  veneratedt 

Thb  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived 
Johnson  or  one  of  hb  most  agreeable  re- 
sources for  amusement  in  hb  lonelv  even. 
ings(  for  Sheridan*s  well-informed,  ani- 
mated, and  bustling  mind  never  suffered 
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conversation  to  stagnate;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan 
was  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  an  in- 
tellectual man.  She  was  sensible,  inraiious, 
unassuming,  ^ct  communicatiTe.  I  recol- 
lect, with  satisfiiction,  man/  pleasing  hours 
which  I  passed  with  her  unoer  the  hospi- 
table  roof  of  her  husband,  who  was  to  me  a 
▼err  kind  friend.  Her  novel,  entitled 
**  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddidph/*  con- 
tains an  excellent  moral,  while  it  inculcates 
a  future  state  of  retribution  ;*  and  what  it 
teaches  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  a 
aeries  of  as  deep  d'lstress  as  can  affect  huma- 
nity, in  the  anuable  and  pious  heroine  who 
goes  to  her  grave  unrelieved,  but  resigned, 
and  fiill  or  hope  of  "Heaven's  mercy." 
Johnson  paid  her  tMs  high  compliment  upon 
it :  "  I  know  not,  Madun,  that  you  have  a 
light,  upon  moral  principles,  to  make  your 
readen  suffer  so  much.** 

Mr.  Thomas  Daviea,  the  actor,  who  then 
kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell-street, 
Covent-Garden,-^  told  me  that  Johnson  was 
very  much  his  fnend,  and  came  frequcntlj 
to  his  house,  where  he  more  than  once  invi- 
ted me  to  meet  him  ;  but  by  some  unlucky 
accident  or  other  he  was  prevented  from 
comingto  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding  and  talents,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  Hbenu  education.  Though  somewhat 
pompous,  he  was  an  entertaining  companion ; 
and  nis  literary  performances  have  no  mconsi- 

•  My  potMoD  has  bocn  Tcry  wdl  illustrated  bjr  Mr. 
BddwiD  of  Bedford,  in  liis  Eany  on  Drmnuttic  Poetry. 
**  The  fashknable  doctrine  (nys  he)  both  of  moraliste 
and  critics  in  theie  tfanes  k,  that  virtue  and  happinen 
are  cooatapt  ooneomitants  t  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  Idnd 
of  dramatk  impiety  to  maintain  that  Virtue  should  not 
be  rewarded,  nor  vice  punished,  in  the  last  scene  of 
tbe  last  act  of  every  traiedy.  This  conduct  in  our  mo> 
den  poets  is  however,  m  mv  opinion,  extmnriy  Injudi- 
clotts;  fSor,  it  labours  in  vam  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  in 
theory  whidi  every  one  knows  to  be  Cilse  in  fact,  vis. 
that  virtue  In  real  life  is  always  productive  of  happi- 
nesss  and  vke  of  misery.  Thus  Confpreve  oonduoes 
the  Txacedy  of '  The  Mourning  BridcT  with  the  foDow- 
ta«foaSh  couplet  :— 

*  For  MessingB  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And,  thott^  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.' 

"  When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a  Cato, 
or  a  Socrates,  flnaUy  sink  under  the  preMure  of  accumu- 
lated mtalbrtane,  we  are  not  only  led  to  entertain  a 
mace  faadlgnant  hatred  of  vice,  than  if  he  rose  from  his 
dlstnas,  but  we  are  enevitably  induced  to  dwrish  the 
subUmeldea,  thata  day  of  future  retribution  wHl  arrive, 
when  he  shall  recdve  not  merely  poetkal,  but  real  and 
mbstantkl  justke^**  tevs  PhOoeophfcal,  Historical, 
and  Literary :  London,  1791,  vol.  IL  8va  p.  317* 

TMs  is  weD  reasoned  and  wdl  expressed.  I  wish,  in- 
deed, that  the  Ingenious  author  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cesmry  to  introduce  any  itutanet  of  "  a  man  eminently 
virtnons  ;**  as  be  would  then  have  avoided  mentioning 
such  a  rafflan  as  Brutus  under  that  description.  Mr. 
Belwham  dteeovers  in  his  "  EasaysT*  so  much  readiiw  and 
thinking,  and  good  composition,  that  1  regret  hfi  not 
havteg  oeen  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated  a  member 
of  our  exodlent  national  establishment.  Had  he  not 
been  nursed  in  nonconformity,  he,  piobaMy,  would  not 
have  been  tainted  with  those  hereUes  (as  I  sincerdy, 
and  on  no  lUcht  invcstigatlan,  think  them)  both  in  re> 
llglon  and  poUtics,  which,  while  I  read,  I  am  sure,  with 
candour,  I  cannot  read  without  offlsncei 

t  No.  8.— The  very  place  where  I  was  fortunate 
enooi^  to  be  introdooad  to  the  Ittustrknis  suMect  of 
tfils  work,  deserves  to  be  particularly  marked.  I  never 
pnsa  by  It  without  ftding  reverence  and  regret. 


derable  share  ot  merit.  He  was  a  friendly  and 
very  hospitable  man.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  her  brautv,) 
though  upon  the  stage  for  numy  years,  nuun- 
tainm  a  uniform  decency  of  cnaracter :  and 
Johnson  esteemed  them,  and  lived  in  as  eaay 
an  intimacjjT  with  them  as  with  any  fiunily  be 
used  to  visit.  Mr.  Davies  recollected  sevt* 
ral  of  John8on*s  remarkable  sayings,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  imitatom 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  while  relating 
them.  He  increased  my  impatience  more 
and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary  maa 
whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose 
conversation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculi* 
arly  excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday  the  16th  of  May, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies^s  back- 
parlour,  after  havmff  drunk  tea  with  hira 
and  Mrs.  Davies,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
came  into  the  shop  iX  ^^^  ^^'  Davies  hav- 
ing perceived  him  through  the  glass-door  in 
the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  advan- 
cing towards  us,>-he  announced  ms  awfril 
approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
an  actor  in  tbe  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  ad- 
dresses Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his 
father*s  ghost,  ^*  I.iOok,  my  lord,  it  comes.** 
I  found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of 
Johnson's  fijzure,  from  the  portrait  of  him 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon  after 
ne  had  published  his  Dictionary,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  me- 
ditation; which  was  the  first  picture  his 
friend  did  for  him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very 
kindly  presented  to  me,  and  from  which  an 
engraving  has  been  made  for  this  work. 
Mr.  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  re- 
pectfully  introduced  me  to  him.  I  was 
much  agitated  ;  and  recollecting  his  preju- 
dice against  the  Scotch,  of  wnich  1  had 
heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  ^*  Don*t  tell 
where  I  come  from." — **  From  Scotland,** 
cried  Davies,  roguishly.  '^Mr.  Johnson 
(said  I,)  I  do,  indeed,  come  from  Scotland, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.**  I  am  willing  to  flat- 
ter myself  that!  meant  this  as  li^t  plea* 
santnr  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him,  ana  not 
as  a  humiliating  abasement  at  the  expense 
of  my  country.  But  however  that  mignt  be« 
this  speech  was  somewhat  unlucky ;  for 
with  tnat  quickness  of  wit  for  which  he  waa 
so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  expression 
*•*'  come  from  Scotland,**  which  1  used  in  the- 
sense  of  being  of  that  country  ;  and,  a^xf  L 

%  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Ge- 
nius of  Dr.  Johnson,"  has  given  an  account  of  this  meet- 
ina  conslderaUy  diflkrent  ftom  mhuu  I  am  persuaded 
without  any  consciousness  of  error.  His  memory,  at 
the  end  of  near  thirty  yean,  has  undoubtedly  deceived 
him,  and  he  suppoies  hlroadf  to  have  been  present  at  a 
scene,  which  he  has  probably  heard  inaccurately  deacrl- 
bed  by  others.  In  my  note  taken  on  the  very  dajf,  hi 
which  I  am  confident  I  marked  every  thing  nu^erlal 
that  pasMd,  no  mention  is  made  of  thb  gentleman  t  and 
I  am  sure,  that  I  should  not  have  omitted  one  so  welt 
known  in  the  literary  world.  It  may  easily  be  hnafrinad 
that  this,  my  first  hitervlew  with  Dr.  Jolinian»  with  aH 
its  circumstances,  made  a  strong  impissih ai  on  my  mhkU 
and  would  be  registered  with  peculiar  attcantkNi. 
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had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or 
left  it,  retorted, "  That,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a 
Tery  great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot 
help.*    This  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ; 
ana  when  we  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not 
a  little  emharraased,  and  apprehensive  of 
what  might  come  next.     He  tnen  addressed 
himself  to  Davies :  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Garrick  ?  he  has  refused  mc  an  order  for  the 
play  for  Miss  Williams,  because  he  knows 
the' house  will  be  fiill,  and  that  an  order 
would  be  worth  three  shillings."    Eager  to 
take  any  opening  to  get  into  conversation 
with  him,  I  venturcB  to  sav,  "  O,  Sir,  I 
cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such 
such  a  trifle  to  vou."— "  Sir,  ^said  he,  with 
a  stem  look,)  I  nave  known  David  Garrick 
longer  than  you  have  done :  an<l  I  know  no 
right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject." 
Perhaps  I  deserved  this  check  ;  for  it  was 
rather  presumptuous  in  me,  an  entire  stran- 
ger, to  express  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
fiis  animaoversion  upon  his  old  acquaintance 
and  pupil.*    I  now  felt  myself  much  mor- 
tifiea,  and  began  to  think  that  the  hope 
which  I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining  his 
acauaintance  was  blasted.     And,  in  truth, 
had  not  my  ardour  been  uncommonly  strong 
and    my    resolution    uncommonly    perse- 
vering, so  rough  a  reception   might  have 
deterred  me  for  ever  from  making  any  fiu*- 
ther  attempts.     Fortunately,  however,   I 
remained  upon  the  field  not  wholly  discom- 
fited ;  and  was  soon  rewarde<l  by  hearing 
some  of  his  conversation,  of  which  I  preser- 
ved  the  following  short  minute,  without 
markiu^  the  questions  and  observations  by 
which  It  was  produced. 

^'  People  (ne  remarked)  may  be^  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  an  author  is  greater 
in  private  life  than  other  men.  Uncom- 
mon parts  require  uncommon  opportunities 
for  their  exertion. 

**  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of 
parts  is  of  real  consequence.  Great  strength 
or  great  wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  m- 
dividual.  But  in  more  polished  times  there 
are  people  to  do  every  thing  for  money ; 
and  then  there  ore  a  number  of  other  supe- 
riorities, such  as  those  of  birth  and  fortune, 
and  rank,  that  dissipate  men*s  attention,  and 
leave  no  extraordinary  share  of  respect  for 
personal  and  intellectual  superiority.  This 
18  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  to  preserve 
some  equality  amongmankind.*' 

"Sir,  this  book  ('The  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism,* which  he  had  taken  up^  is  a  pretty 
essay,  and  deserves  to  be  held  m  some  esti- 

*  That  thb  was  a  momentary  sally  against  Garrick.  there 
can  be  no  doiibt :  for  at  Johnsoirs  desire  he  had,  some 
years  before,  given  a  benefit  night  at  his  theatre  to  this 
T«ry  person,  by  which  she  had  got  two  hundred  pounds. 
Jolmson,  indeed,  upon  all  other  occasions,  when  1  was  in 
hIscompAny,  praiited  therery  liberal  charity  of  Garrkk. 
I  onoe  mentioned  to  him,  "  ft  is  observed,  Sfa-.  that  you 
attack  Garrick  yourscir.  but  will  suflbr  nobody  else  to 
do  lU"    JouHBos  (jmiliof;,)  «« Why,  Shr,  that  is  true.** 


mation,  though  much  of  it  is  chimerical.** 

Speaking  of  one  who  with  more  than  ordi. 
nary  boldness  attacked  public  measure  and 
the  roval  family,  he  said,  '^  I  think  he  is  safe 
from  the  law ;  but  he  is  an  abusive  scoundrel; 
and  instead  of  appl^ng  to  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  punish  him,  I  woiud  send  half  a 
dozen  footmen,  and  have  him  well  ducked.** 

'^  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  p^>aple 
of  England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the  Uddium 
vUtB.  When  a  butcher  tells  you  that  hU 
heart  bleeds  for  his  country^  he  has,  in  fiict, 
no  uneasy  feelinir.** 

^  Shendan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with 
his  oratory.  Itidicule  has  gone  down  before 
him,  and,  I  doubt.  Derrick  is  his  enemy.**f 

^*'  Derrick  may  do  very  well,  at  long  as  he 
con  outrun  his  character ;  but  the  moment 
his  character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is  all  over.** 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record,  that 
some  years  afterwards,  when  I  raniniied 
of  this  sarcasm,  he  said,  *'*•  WeU,  but  Demck 
has  now  got  a  character  that  he  need  not 
run  away  from." 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordi- 
nary vigour  or  his  conversation,  and  regret- 
ted that  I  was  drawn  away  fixmi  it  by  an  en- 
gagement at  another  place.  I  had,  for  a 
put  of  the  evening,  been  lell  alone  with 
nim,  and  had  ventured  to  make  an  observa- 
tion now  and  then,  which  he  received  verv 
civilly ;  so  that  I  was  satisfied  that,  though 
there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  there 
was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition.  Davies 
followed  me  to  the  door,  and  when  I  com- 
plained to  him  a  little  of  the  hard  blows 
which  the  great  man  had  given  me,  he  kindly 
took  upon  him  to  console  me,  by  saying, 
^'  Don*t  be  uneasy.  I  can  see  he  likes  you 
very  well.'* 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davies, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take 
the  liberty  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  He  said  I 
certainly  might,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  would 
take  it  as  a  compliment.  So  upon  Tuesday 
the  24th  of  May,  after  having  been  enh- 
vened  by  the  witty  sallies  of  Messieurs 
Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  lioyd, 
with  whom  I  had  passed  the  morning,  I 
boldly  repaired  to  Johnson.  His  Chamhen 
were  on  tne  first  floor  of  No.  1,  Inner-Tem- 
ple-lane,  and  I  entered  them  with  an  im- 
pression, given  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  liad  been  introduced  to 
him  not  long  before,  ftnd  described  his  having 
'^  found  the  Giant  in  Ills  den  ;**  an  expres- 
sion, which,  when  I  came  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  I  repeated  to  him, 
and  he  was  diverted  at  this  picturesque  ac- 
count of  himself.  Dr.  Blair  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Dr.  James  Fordyce.    At 


\  Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  reading  lectures  upon  On* 
tory  at  Bath,  where  Derrick  was  ifaster  of  the  Cetcmo- 
nim;  or,  as  the  pl>rase  is,  Ki.vo. 
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time  the  controveny  concerning  the 

^ ■  publiihed  by  Mr.  Junes  Macphenon, 

■s  tra&sUtions  of  Oasian,  was  at  its  height 
Johnson  had  all  along  denied  their  authen- 
ticity ;  and,  what  was  still  more  provoking 
to  their  admirers,  maintained  that  the^  had 
no  menu    The  subject  having  been  mtro- 
duced  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Dlair,  relyiiif^  on 
the   iotcmal  evidence  of  their  untiquity, 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  thought  any 
man  of  a  modem  age  could  have  written  such 
poems  ?  Johnson  replied,  '^  Yes,  Sir,  many 
I       men,   many   women,  and  many  children.'** 
Johnson,  at  this  time,  did  not  know  that  Dr. 
Blair  had  just  published  a  Dissertation,  not 
oqIt  defending  their  authenticity,  but  seri- 
oualj  ranking  them  with  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer snd  Virgil;  and  when  he  was  after- 
wards informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  ex- 
nreased  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  Fordyce*s 
having  suggested  the  topic,  and  said,  '^  I  am 
nut  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for  Uieir 
pains.    'Sir,  it  was  uke  leading  one  to  talk 
of  a  book,  when  the  author  is  concealed  be- 
hind the  door." 

He  received  me  very  courteously ;  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  apartment,  and 
fbmiture,  and  morning  dress,  were  suffici- 
ently uncouth.     His  brown  suit  of  clothes 
looked  very  rusty ;  he  had  on  a  little  old 
shrivelled  unpowdered  wig,  which  was  too 
small  for  his  hnd ;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees 
of  his  breeches  were  loose ;  his  black  worsted 
stockinfls  ill  drawn  up ;  and  he  had  a  nair  of 
unbuckled  shoes  by  way  of  slippera     Isut  all 
these  slovenly  particularities  were  fi>rgotten 
the  moment  that  he  began  to  talk.     Some 
gentlemen,  wIkhh  I  do  not  recollect,  were 
sitting  with  him ;  and  when  they  went  away, 
I  also  rose ;  but  he  said  to  me,  "*  Nav,  don*t 
ga.*'^^  Sir,  (said  I)  I  am  afraid  that  I  in- 
trude upon  vou.     It  is  benevolent  to  allow 
me  to  sit  and  h^ar  yon.**    He  seemed  plcaseil 
I      with  this  compliment,  which  I  sincerely  naid 
hiin,  and  answered,  '•*'  Sir,  I  am  obligea  to 
any  man  who  visits  me.** — I  have  preserved 
the  following  short  minute  of  what  passed 
this  day : 

*'*•  Maiiness  frequently  <UscoverB  itself  mere 
ly  by  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  usual 
moaei  of  the  wond.  My  uoor  friend  Smart 
■hewed  the  disturbance  of  nu  mind,  by  fiill- 
ing  upon  his  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in 
the  street,  or  in  an^  other  unusual  place. 
Now  although,  rationally  speaking,  it  is 
greater  madnen  not  to  pray  at  all,  than  to 
pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there  are  so 
many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  under- 
standing is  not  called  in  question.** 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Chris- 
topher Snuut,  who  was  confineu  in  a  mad- 
house, he  had,  at  another  time,  the  following 
conversation  with  Dr.  Buniey. -Bvrxey: 
**  How  does  poor  Smart  do.  Sir ;  is  he  likely 
to  recover  ?*'  Johxson  :  *•*•  It  seems  ns  if 
his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  dis^ 


ease ;  for  he  grows  fiit  upon  it.**  fi  urn  e  r : 
''  Perhaps,  SSir,  that  may  be  from  want  of 
exercise.**  JoHysoir  :  **  No,  Sir ;  he  has 
partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to  have, 
for  he  digs  in  the  ganlen.  Indeed,  before  his 
confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to 
the  ale-house ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again. 
I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His 
inHrmities  were  not  noxious  to  society.  He 
iii8isted  on  people  graying  with  him }  and  Fd 
as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else. 
Another  charge  was,  that  he  did  not  love 

clean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  fMission  for  it** 

Johnson  continued.  *'  Mankind  had  a 
great  aversion  to  intellectual  kbour;  but 
even  su])posing  knowledge  to  be  easy  attain- 
able, more  people  would  be  content  to  be  ig- 
norant than  would  take  even  a  little  trouble 
to  acciuire  it. 

^*'i  he  morality  of  an  action  depends  on 
the  motive  from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling 
half  a  crown  to  a  bei^r,  with  intention  to 
break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys 
victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good ; 
but,  with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very 
wrong.  So,  relig[ious  exercises,  ifnot  per.^ 
fornied  with  an  mtention  to  please  God, 
avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour  says  of 
those  who  perform  them  from  other  motives, 
*  Verily,  tney  have  their  reward.* 

*'*'  THe  Christian  religion  has  very  strong 
evidences.  It,  indeed,  apjiears  in  some  de- 
gree strange  to  reason  ^  out  in  History  we 
have  undoubted  facts,  against  which,  in  rea- 
soning d  priori,  we  have  more  arguments 
than  we  have  for  them ;  but  then,  testimony 
has  great  weight,  and  casts  the  balance.  I 
would  recommend  to  every  man  whocfe  fiiith 
is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius, — Dr.  Pearson,— 
and  Dr.  Clarke.** 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  ^'  He  is  the 
first  man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conver- 
sation. 

When  I  rose  a  second  time  he  again  pres- 
sed me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  abroad 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came 
home  till  two  in  the  morning.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to 
live  thus,  and  not  make  more  use  of  his  great 
talents.  He  owned  it  was  a  bad  habit.  C>n 
reviewing,  at  the  distance  of  many  years, 
my  journal  of  this  period,  I  wonder  how,  at 
my  first  visit,  I  ventured  to  talk  to  him  so 
freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  so  much  in- 
dulgence. 

iSefore  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
promise  to  &vour  me  with  his  company  ono 
evening  at  my  lodgings ;  and  as  I  toolc  mr 
leave,  snook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add,' that  I  felt  no  Uttle 
elation  at  having  now  so  haupily  established 
an  acquaintance  of  which  I  nad  been  so  long 
ambitious. 

Mv  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for 
being  tlius  minutely  drcumstantial,  when  it 
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18  considered  that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  me  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever 
instruction  and  entertainment  they  may  re- 
ceive from  mv  collections  concerning  the 
great  subject  of  the  work  which  they  are  now 
perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday, 
June  13,  at  which  time  I  recollect  no  part  of 
his  conversation,  except  that  when  I  told 
him  I  had  been  to  see  Johnson  ride  upon 
three  horses,  he  said,  ^^  Such  a  man,  Sir, 
should  be  encouraoed ;  for  his  performances 
shew  the  extent  of  the  human  powers  in  one 
instance,  and  thus  tend  to  raise  our  opinion 
of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  shews  what  may 
be  attained  by  persevering  application ;  so 
that  every  man  mav  hope,  that  by  giving  as 
much  application,  although  perhaps  he  may 
never  nae  three  horses  at  a  time,  or  dance 
upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally  expert 
in  whatever  profession  he  has  chosen  to 
pursue.'* 

He  again  shook  me  bv  the  hand  at  partmg, 
and  asked  me  why  I  dia  not  come  oftener  to 
him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his  good 
graces,  I  answered,  that  he  had  not  given 
me  much  encouragement,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  check  I  had  received  from  him  at 
our  first  interview.  *'*'  Poh,  Poh  !  (said  he) 
with  a  complacent  smile,)  never  mintl  these 
things.  Come  to  me  as  often  as  you  can. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  re- 
sort was  the  Mitre-tavern  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  beg|;|ed 
I  might  be  allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with 
him  there  soon,  which  be  promised  I  should. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  him  near  Tem- 
ple-bar, about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


go 
with  all  my  heart." 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my 
plan  of  life  had  jiist  taken  place ;  for  instead 
of  j^rocuring  a  commission  in  the  foot-guards, 
which  was  my  own  inclination,  I  had,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  fiither*s  wishes,  agreed  to 
study  the  law,  and  was  soon  to  set  out  for 
Utrecht,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  an  excellent 
Civilian  in  that  university,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed on  niy  travels.  Though  very  desirous 
of  obtaining  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  and  in- 
struction on  the  mode  of  pursuing  my  stu- 
dies,^ I  was  at  this  time  so  occupied,  shall  I 
call  it  ?  or  so  dissipated,  by  the  amusements 
of  London,  that  our  next  meeting  was  not 
till  Saturday,  June  25,  when  happening  to 
dine  at  Clifton's  eating-house,  in  Butcner- 
row,  I  was  surprised  to  perceive  Johnson 
come  in  and  take  his  seat  at  another  table. 
The  mode  of  dining,  or  rather  being  fW,  at 
such  houses  in  London,  is  well  known  to 
ni«nyto  be  particularly  unsocial,  as  there  is 
no  Ordinary,  or  unitecl  company,  but  each 


person  has  his  own  mesa,  and  is  under  no 
obligation  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  any 
one  A  liberal  and  i\ill-minded  man,  how- 
ever, who  loves  to  talk,  will  break  through 
this  churlish  and  unsocial  restraint.  John- 
son and  an  Irish  gentleman  got  into  a  dh- 
pute  concerning  uie  cause  of  some  part  of 
mankind  being  black.  ^  Why,  Sir  (said 
Johnson,)  it  has  been  aocountea  for  in  toree 
ways :  either  by  suppodng  that  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  who  was  cuned ;  or  that 
God  at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one 
black  and  another  white;  or  that  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  the  skin  is  scorched,  and  so 
acquires  a  sooty  hue.  This  matter  has  been 
much  canvassed  among  naturaUsta,  but  has 
never  been  brought  to  any  certain  issue.** 
What  the  Irishman  said  is  totally  obliterated 
from  my  mind;  but  I  remember  that  he 
became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  his 
expressions :  upon  which  Johnson  roae,  and 
qmetly  walked  away.  When  he  had  re- 
ared, his  antagonist  took  his  revenge,  as  he 
thought,  by  aaying,  ^He  has  a  most  un^ 
gainly  figure,  and  an  affectation  of  pom- 
posity, unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.** 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in 
the  room.  I  followed  him,  however,  and  be 
agreed  to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the 
Mitre.  I  called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither 
at  nine.  We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port 
wine,  of  which  he  then  sometimes  drank  a 
bottle.  The  orthodox  hi^-c^urch  sound  of 
the  Mitre, — the  figure  and  manner  of  the 
celebrated  Samuel  Johksoi^, — the  extra- 
ordinary power  and  precision  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  the  pride  arising  frx>m  finding 
myself  admitted  as  his  companion,  pi^uced 
a  variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  eleva- 
tion of  mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before 
experienced.  I  find  in  my  journal  the  fol- 
lowinff  minute  of  our  conversation,  which, 
thoura  it  will  give  but  a  very  fiunt  notion 
of  wnat  passed  i^  in  some  degree^  a  valua- 
ble record ;  and  it  will  be  curious  in  this 
view,  as  shewing  how  habitual  to  his  mind 
were  some  opinions  which  appear  in  his 
works. 

**  Collev  Cibber,  Sir,  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead ;  but  by  arrogating  to  himself  too 
much,  he  was  in  dtanger  of  lomng  that  degree 
of  estimation  to  which  he  was  entitled.  His 
friends  give  out  that  he  mUnded  his  birth- 
day Odes  should  be  bad :  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  Sir ;  for  he  kept  them  many  months 
by  him,  and  a  few  years  before  he  died,  he 
snewed  me  one  of  them,  with  great  solici- 
tude to  render  it  as  perfect  as  mij^t  be,  and 
I  made  some  corrections,  to  which  he  was 
not  very  willing  to  submit.  I  remember  the 
following  couplet  in  allusion  to  the  King  and 
himself: 

*  Perdi'd  on  the  eaglcTt  loninK  wing. 
The  lowly  Ihmet  lorci  to  sing.* 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous 
tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  cagle*s 
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f,  and  he  had  applied  it  to  a  liiinet 
„ jer'a  ^•milimr  itWe,  however,  was  better 
than  that  which  whitehead  has  assumed. 
Gnmd  nonsenie  is  hisupportable.    White- 
hnd  is  but  a  tittle  man  to  inscribe  verses  to 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  cen- 
■ue,  whkfa  was  tinctured  with  hb  pr^udice 
a^gtinat  plMjerUj  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
iu  that  a  drainatic  poet  might  with  pro- 
aSttj  pAJ  a  compliment  to  an  eminent  per- 
Evmer,  as  Whitehead  has  very  happily  none 
ia  ma  wenes  to  Mr.  Garrick. 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate 
^oct.  He  has  not  a  bold  imagination,  nor 
■Qdi  coDsmand  of  words.  The  obscurity  in 
wUdi  be  has  involved  himself  will  not  per- 
suade us  that  he  is  sublime.  His  Klegy  in 
a  Cinircfa-jtfd  has  a  happy  selection  of 
iancea.  but  1  doo't  like  wnat  are  called  his 
things.    His  Ode  which  begins 

«  Hnto  adm  that,  nithlaa  Kfaic, 
ConAiaian  on  thy  bumm  wilt  1' 


celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and 
^  ^  ^  into  the  subject  all  at  once,  fiut 
fKh^arts  as  these  have  no  merit,  unless 
vhen  they  are  originaL  We  admire  them 
«ly  oece ;  and  this  abruptness  has  nothing 
new  in  it.  We  have  had  it  often  before. 
Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old  song  of  Johnny 


a  msn  in  afl  Scotlud 
UghMtattste  to  tlwlowwt  degree,'  dec 

And  then,  Sir«' 

'  Van*  thac  h  a.  man  In  Wcctmonland, 
Aad  Joinmy  AnnaCrong  they  do  him  calL* 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the 
salnect.  You  have  no  previous  narration 
to  lead  you  to  it. — The  two  next  lines  in 
that  Ode  are,  I  think,  very  good, 

*  Though  tuoFA  bf  oonquettTi  crimson  wing, 

ThMMHk  ths  mn  with  Idle  atate.*  "* 


opinic 
ferpsl 


the  av  with  klle  states* 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 

Nnion  of  6ray*s  poetry  was  widely  dif. 

rpnt  Irom  mine,  and  i  believe  fVom  that  of 
most  men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  jus- 
tice hiffhly  admured,  there  is  certainly  much 
absurdity  in  the  clamour  which  has  been 
raised,  as  if  he  had  been  culpably  injurious 
to  the  merit  of  that  bard,  and  had  been  ac- 
tuated bjr  envy.  Alas!  ye  little  short- 
nghted  critics,  could  Johnson  be  envious  of 
the  talents  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ? 
That  liis  opinion  on  this  subject  was  what  in 
private  ana  in  public  he  uniformly  expressed, 
regardless  of  what  others  might  think,  we 
may  wcmder,  and  perhaps  regret ;  but  it  is 
ihaliow  and  unjust  to  cnar^  him  with  ex- 
prcssing  what  he  did  not  think. 

Finauig  him  in  a  phuHd  humour,  and 
wishinff  to  avul  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  1  finrtunately  had  of  consulting  a  sage^ 

•  My  friend  Mc.  Makaie,  in  hie  Taluable  oommenU 
«■  hhJkiaptan,  Iim  traced  in  that  great  poet  tlie  dUtjeeta 
i&raofthswUnei. 


to  hear  whose  wisdom,  I  conceived  in  the 
ardour  of  youthful  imagination,  that  men 
filled  with  a  noble  enUiusiasm  for  intel- 
lectual improvement  would  gladly  have  re- 
sorted from  distant  lands ;  - 1  opened  my 
mind  to  him  in^nuously,  and  ^ve  him  a 
little  sketch  ofm^  life^  to  which  he  was 
pleased  to  listen  with  great^  attention. 

I  acknowledged,  that  though  educated 
very  strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion,  I 
had  for  some  time  been  misled  into  a  certain 
degree  of  infidelity  ;  but  that  I  was  come 
now  to  a  belter  way  of  thinking,  and  was 
M\y  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  thou^^h  I  was  not  clear  as  to 
every  point  considered  to  be  orthodox.  Be- 
ing at  all  times  a  curious  examiner  of  the 
human  mind,  and  pleased  with  an  undis- 
guised display  of  what  had  passed  in  it,  he 
called  to  me  with  warmth,  ^^  Give  me  your 
hand  ;  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you.'*  He 
then  began  to  descant  upon  the  rorce  of  tes- 
timony, and  the  little  we  could  know  of  final 
causes' ;  so  that  the  objections  of.  Why  was 
it  so  ?  or,  why  was  it  not  so  ?  ought  not  to 
disturb  us :  adding,  that  he  himself  had  at 
one  period  been  guilty  of  a  temporary  neg- 
lect of  religion,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  argument,  but  mere  absence  of 
thoueht. 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of  his 
bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  he 
expressed  the  foliowing  very  liberal  senti- 
ment, which  has  the  aoditional  value  of  ob- 
viating an  objection  to  our  holy  religion, 
founded  upon  the  discordant  tenets  of  Chris- 
tians themselves :  *^  For  mv  part.  Sir,  I 
think  all  Christians,  whether  l^apists  or  Pro- 
testants, agree  in  the  essential  articles,  and 
that  their  differences  are  trivial,  and  rather 
political  than  religious.** 

We  talked  of  beUef  in  ghosts.  He  said. 
^*'  Sir,  I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a 
man  may  experience  by  the  mere  stren^h 
of  his  imagmation,  and  what  imagination 
cannot  possiblv  produce.  Thus,  suppose  I 
should  think  that  I  saw  a  form,  and  heard  a 
voice  cry  *  Johnson,  you  are  a  very  wicked 
fellow,  and  unless  you  repent,  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  punished ;'  my  own  un worthiness 
is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that 
I  might  imagine  I  thus  saw  and  heard,  and 
ther^ore  I  riiould  not  believe  that  an  exter- 
nal communication  had  been  made  to  me. 
But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice 
should  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had 
died  at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular 
hour,  a  fact  which  I  had  no  apprehension  of, 
nor  anv  means  of  knowing,  and  this  fact, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  should  afterwards 
be  unquestionably  proved,  I  should,  in  that 
case,  be  persuaded  that  I  had  supernatural 
intelligence  imiiarted  to  me.** 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  a 
true  and  fair  statement  of  Johnson*s  way  of 
thinking  upon  the  question,  whether  d«v 
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parted  iplriM  we  ern  perniltted  to  kppear        Our  conreraitlon  proceeilwl.     ■  Sir  ( 
ID  tki*  world,  or  id  tiny  wt;  to  operate  upon     he,}  I  am  a  IHend  tu  inibordinatiou,  ae  ' 


life.    He  bu  been  iKDonuitlj  niih    coiutuciTetothe  bappineM  ar*ociet;.  Tl 

Tepreoented  ai  wnklj  creduloua  upon  that    is  a  reciprocal  p' '- 

Mtject;  and,  tliereAnv,  thau^^l  teelan  In-    beini^f^oremed." 


clinatkm  to  dUdain  and   treat  with  silent  '■  Ur.  Goldsmith  ia  one  of  tlie  first  mei 

contempt  w  IboUdi  >  notion  concerning  my  now  hmve  u  an  autbor,  and  he  is  a  > 

illuatriott*  friend,  jet  as  1  find  it  has  gained  worthy  man  too.    He  hu  been  looae  in 

ground,  it  ia  necesnuy  to  refute  il.    The  principles,  but  he  is  coming  rij^t." 

real  fret  then  Is,  that  Jobnson  had  a  very  I   mentioned  Mallet's  tragedy  of  " 

|diilo«oi^lcal  mind,  and  luch  ■  rational  re-  via*,"  which  had  been  acted  the  prt  v 

■pect  for  testimony,  as  to  niake  him  submit  winter  at  Dru^.iuie,  and  Chat  the  Hom 

Jus  understanding  to  whst  was  authentically  able  Andrew  Krskine,  Mr-  Dempster,' 

proved,  though    ne  could  not  comprehend  myself,  had  joined  in  writing  a  pampt 

whvitwasso-     Being  thus  disposed,  he  was  entitled  *■- Critical  Stricture*"  urainiit 

wlfling  to  inquire  into  the  tn-"^    ' '-      ■"■-•  "-  -■'-■ '' ' — 

mpematund  a^ncy, : 

- ' erailed  in  all  ni 


IS  prevailed  in  all  nations  and  agFS.  said,  "  ^Ve  have  hardly  a  right  to  abuse 
was  he  Irom  being  tlie  dupe  of  un-  truedy :  for,  bad  aa  it  is,  bow  vain  ahi 
1,  that  he  examined  the  matter    eitherof usbelo wiiteonenotnearaogoi 


of  which  hi 
But  so  ftr  w 

jdidt  ftith,  L _.. _   __. 

with  a  jealous  attention,  and  no  man  was     Jouhiom  :  "Why  no.  Sir; ^ 

more  ready  to  reflite  its  falsehood  when  he  reasoning.  Vou  w^  abuse  a  tragedy,  tho 

had  discnvered  it.     Churchill,  in  bis  poem  you  cannot  write  one.    You  mar  sea 

entitled  "  The  Cihoat,"  avuled  himself  of  carpenter  who  has  made  you  a  ioA  ta 

the  absurd  credulity  imputed  to  Johnson,  though  you  cannot  make  a  table.    It  la 

and  drew  a  caricature  nf  him  under  tho  name  your  trade  to  make  tables." 

of  TOKPOso,"  representing  him  as  one  of  When  I  talked  to  bim  of  the  paternal 

the  believers  ofthestoryot's  Ghost  in  Cock-  tate  to  which  I  was  heir,  he  sud,  "  Sir 

lane,  which,  in  the  year  17OS,  tiad  sained  me  tell  you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landl 

very  general  credit  'in  Ijindon.     Many  of  where  you  have  ■  number  of  &miliea 

my  readers,  I  am  convinced,  are  to  this  hour  pendant  upon  you,  and  attached  to  you 

under  an  impression  that  Johnson  was  thus  perhaps,  as  high  a  situation  as  humanity 

foollahlj  deceived.     It  will  therefore  sur-  arrive  at.    A  merchant  upon  the 'Chaw 

firiaeUieni  a  good  deal  when  they  are  In-  I^mdon,  with  ItM.OOlu:  is  nothing;  ant 

cinnedupanundoubtedauthority,tbatJohn.  liah  Duke,  with  an  immense  fortune,  is 

•on  was  one  of  those  by  whom  the  impos-  thing :  he  iuu  no  tenants  who  consider  tb 

ture  was  detected.     The  story  had  become  selves  as  under  his  patriiu-chal  care,  and 

so  popular,  that  he  thought  it  should  be  in-  will  follow  him  to  the  field  upon  an  ei 

veatigatedt  and  in  thin  research  he  was  as-  genc^-" 

■Isted  by  the  Reverend  l>r.  Douglas,  now  Hism 

Bisbop  of  Salishurv,  the  great  detecter  of  bird  had  been  formed 

impostures;  who  informs  me,  that  after  the  heard  of  the  Highland  Chiefs;  : 

gentlemen  who  went  and  examined  into  the ■■ 

evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  bliity,  John- 

son  wrote  in  their  presence  an  account  of  it, ™,  ...^  j,.ji  ...c.h ..c.  ..»,._  uu^.. ..,, 

wliich  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and  "i*  wu  requlrnl  10  hoM  tm  huiu  out  oTbri.    1 

(ientleniun's  Maoaaine,  and  undeceived  the  S"  "?£."K*'**ll5:*'?l"  -■ '°>  "'"■'i',"! 


t  Blaht  the  jrvnUflnen  cnH  In  Ihd  cJii 
<  (M,  nnoci  U)  be  dkturbad  by  ■ 


^■KJtt^' 


bdlA    They  istiaUiiiinoni.ihmnbiiu..  uJ  li 

ttOm  et  Uw  ._„ 

BBf  k»>M(v  «  briMoT  m 

'■  Ths  mpjumA  qiMI  hsd ' 

br  *n  affltlBUir- ■■ — '  "— ' 

I'lfefnuf  IVTjiraaBHvUittr,  bfs  klHrkupon  hv  niffl 
II  WH  llwrcfbn  dsunnliwl  la  nuke  thta  uIbI  (tf  iIh  i 
■inn  or  •mdn  or  ibi  luinnKl  iplili. 
"While  iht,  wm  laqurilnf  iiid  drU 
WW.  HBinKind  kiw  U»  jdif.  -■ — ■—  ' 


l7y..pl- 


^tnt.  :a.\ 
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xinoe  a  lowLind  landlonl  has  been  so  cur- 
tailed in  his  feudal  anthority,  that  he  has 
little  more  influence  over  his  tenants  than 
an  Enelish  landlord ;  and  of  late  years  most 
of  the  Highland  Chie&  have  destroyed,  by 
means  too  well  known,  the  princely  power 
which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded :  **  T^our  going  abroad.  Sir, 
and  breaking  off  idle  habiU,  may  be  of  great 
importance  to  you.  I  would  ffo  where  there 
rre  courts  and  learned  men.  There  is  a  good 
-V .  of  Spain  that  has  not  been  perambulated. 
I  *Tould  nave  you  go  thither.  A  man  of  in- 
f.rior  talents  to  yours  may  fiimish  us  with 
useful  observations  upon  tnat  country.**  His 
supposing  me,  at  that  period  of  life,  capable 
of  writing  an  account  of  my  travels  that 
would  deserve  to  be  read,  elated  me  not  a 
Uttle. 

I  spP^l  to  evenr  impartial  reader  whether 
tills  mithful  detail  of  nis  frankness,  compla- 
cency, and  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a  stran- 
ger and  a  Scotdmian,  does  not  reftite  the 
unjust  opinion  of  the  harshness  of  his  general 
demeanour.  His  occasional  reproofs  of  folly, 
impudence,  or  impi^y,  and  even  the  sudden 
lilies  of  iiis  constitutional  irritability  of 
^  temper,  wfaidi  have  been  preserved  for 
oie  poi^ancy  of  their  wit,  have  produced 
tliat  ounion  among  those  who  have  not  con- 
sidercd  that  such  instances,  though  collected 
by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  into  a  small  volume,  and 
read  over  in  a  f^  houn,  were,  in  fact,  scat- 
tered  through  a  long  series  of  years :  years, 
in  which  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  m  in- 
structing and  delighting  nuuiklnd  by  his 
wrirings  and  conversation,  in  acts  of  piety 
to  God,  and  good-will  to  men. 

I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not  yet 
acquired  much  knowledge,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice  as  to  my  studies.  He  said,  '*  Don*t  talk 
of  study  now.  I  will  ^ve  you  a  plan ;  but 
it  wiU  require  some  time  to  consiaer  of  it.** 
^  It  is  very  good  in  you  (I  replied^  to  allow 
nie  to  be  witn  you  thus.  Had  it  oeen  fore- 
told to  me  some  years  ago,  that  I  should  pass 
an  evening  with  theauthor  of  the  Rambler, 
how  should  I  have  exulted  !**  What  I  then 
expressed,  was  sincerely  from  the  heart. 
He  was  satisfied  that  it  was,  and  cordially 
answered,  ^^  Sir,  I  am  glad  we  have  met.  I 
hope  we  shall  pass  many  evenings  and  mom- 
inffs  too,  togetner.**  We  finished  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  port,  and  sat  till  between  one 
and  two  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Review 
the  account  of  **  Telemachus,  a  mask,'*  bv 
the  Reverend  George  Graham,  of  Eton  Col- 
lege. The  subject  ofthis  beautiful  poem  was 
particularly  interesting  to  Johnson,  who  had 
much  experience  of  **  tne  conflict  of  opposite 
principles,**  which  he  describes  as  ^^  Tne  con- 
tention between  pleasure  and  virtue,  a  strug- 
gle which  will  always  be  continued  while  the 
present  system  of  nature  shall  subsist ;  nor 
can  history  or  poetry  exhibit  more  than  plea- 


sure triumphing  over  virtue,  and   virtue 
subjugating:  pleasure.*' 

As  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently 
appear  in  this  narrative,  I  shall  enaeavoiir 
to  make  ni^  readers  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  his  sinffular  character.  He 
was  a  native  of  Irelana,  and  a  contemporary 
with  Afr.  Burke,  at  Trinity  Colli^,  Dub- 
lin,  but  did  not  then  give  much  promise  of 
future  celebrity.*  He,  however,  observed 
to  Mr.  Malone,  that  *'*'  though  he  made  no 
great  figure  in  mathematics,  which  was  ? 
study  in  much  repute  there,  he  could  turn  an 
Ode  of  Horace  into  English  better  than  any 
of  them.**  He  aflerwanls  studied  physic  at 
Edinburgh,  and  upon  the  Continent,  and  I 
have  been  informed,  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  travels  on  foot,  partly  by  demanoinff  at 
Universities  to  enter  the' lists  as  a  disputant, 
b^  which,  accordinf^  to  the  custom  of  many 
of  them,  he  was  entitled  to  the  premium  of 
a  crown,  when  luckily  for  him  his  challenge 
was  not  accepted ;  so  that,  as  I  once  ob- 
served to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  disjnUed  his  pas« 
sage  through  Europe.  He  then  came  to 
England,  and  was  employed  successively  in 
the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy,  a 
corrector  of  the  press,'a  reviewer,  and  a  wri- 
ter for  a  newspaper.  He  had  sagacity  enough 
to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaintance  of 
Jc^nson,  and  his  fiicultics  were  fmidually 
enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  sucn  a 
model.  To  me  and  many  others  it  appeared 
that  he  studiously  copied  the  manner  ci 
Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller 
scale. 

At  this  time,  I  think  he  had  published 
nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  ont  Dr,  GoUtauth  was 
the  auth'or  of  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  present 
State  of  j:olite  liCamingin  Europe,**  and  ot 
"  The  Citijson  of  the  AVorid,**  a  series  of  let- 
ters supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by 
a  Chinese.f  No  man  had  the  art  of  display, 
ing  with  more  advantage  as  a  writer,  what- 
ever literary  acquisitions  he  made.  "  Nihil 
quod  letigit  non  orttavit.**X  His  mind  resem- 
bled a  fertile,  but  thin  solL  There  was  a 
quick,  but  not  a  strung  vegetation,  of  what- 
ever c'Iranced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep 
root  could  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the  forest 
did  not  grow  there ;  but  the  elegant  shrub- 
bery and  the  fragrant  parterre  ap|)cared  in 

*  [Goldsmith  ifot  •  premium  at  a  Christmas  examt- 
nation  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  I  have  seen 
K.1 

[A  premium  obtained  at  the  Christma*  examlnaUnn, 
U  generally  more  hmiourable  than  any  other,  becauvc  it 
aaoertabu  the  person  who  rerelvni  it  to  be  the  flnit  In  Ii:e- 
rary  merit.  At  the  other  examination*,  the  person  thus 
distinguished  mav  be  only  the  second  in  merit }  he  who 
has  previously  obtained  the  same  honoranr  reward, 
sometimes  re(;pving  a  written  oerUBcate  that  he  was  th« 
best  answerer,  it  bdns  a  rule  that  not  more  than  cn» 
premium  should  be  adjudged  to  the  sanie  person  tn  one 
year.    See  p.  27C    M.J 

t  [He  had  also  publlshoil,  in  1759.  "  TuR  Bkr,  being 
Esnvs  on  the  most  interrsiln;;  »ubject\**    M.] 

i  ^ce  his  Epitaph  in  W^tmiiuter  Abbey,  written  lij 
Dr.  Jc^uson. 
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gav  succession.  It  has  been  generally  cir- 
culated and  believed  that  he  was  a  mere  fool 
in  conversation  ;*  but  in  truth,  this  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
a  more  than  common  share  of  that  hurry  of 
ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his  countrymen, 
and  which  sometimes  produces  a  laughable 
confusion  in  expressing  them.  He  was  very 
much  what  the  Frencn  call  un  elourdiy  and 
from  vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
talked  carelessly,  without  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  even  without  thought.  His  per- 
son was  short,  his  countenance  coarse  and 
vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  affecting  the  easy  gentleman. 
Those  who  were  in  any  way  distmguished, 
excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an 
excess,  that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly 
,  credible.  \VTien  accomiianying  two  beau- 
tiful  ^oung  ladiedf  witn  their  mother  on  a 
tour  m  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to 
him ;  and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fan- 
toocini  in  London,  when  those  who  sat  next 
him  obsen-ed  with  what  dexterity  a  punpet 
was  made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  bear 
that  it  should  have  such  praise,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  some  warmth,  ^^  Pshaw !  I  can 
do  it  better  mvself."^: 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of 
any  sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must  not  be 
strictly  scrutinized  ;  but  his  affections  were 
social  and  generous,  and  when  he  had  money 
he  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  His  desire  of 
imaginary  consequence  preaominated  over 
his  attention  to  truth.  When  he  began  to 
rise  into  notice,  he  said  he  had  a  brother  who 
was  Dean  of  Durham, §  a  fiction  so  easily 
detected,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  he 
should  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  ha- 
zard it.  He  boasted  to  me  at  this  time, 
of  the  power  of  his  pen  in  commanding 
money,   which  I  believe    was    true   in   a 


*  In  Allusion  to  this,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  ad- 
mired his  writings,  said  he  was  "an  inspired  idiot;" 
and  Garrick  descrit>ed  him  as  one 


for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 


Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  like  poor  Poll.** 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  to  me  that  he  frequently 
heard  Goldsmith  talk  warmlv  of  the  pleasure  or  being 
liked,  and  observe  how  hard  it  would  oe  if  literary  ex- 
cellence should  preclude  a  man  from  that  satisfaction, 
which  he  perceived  it  often  did,  fnm  the  envy  which 
attended  it;  and  therefore  Sir  Joshua  was  convinced 
that  ho  was  intentionally  more  absurd,  in  order  to  lessen 
himself  In  social  intercourse,  trusting  that  his  character 
would  be  sufBdently  supported  by  nls  work.  If  it  in- 
deed was  his  intention  to  appear  absurd  In  company,  he 
was  often  very  successful.  But  with  due  deference  to 
Sir  Joshua's  ingenuity,  I  think  the  conjecture  too 
Rfined. 

t  Miss  Homedu,  one  of  whom  is  now  married  to 
Hmry  Bunbuiy,  Esq.  and  the  other  to  Colonel  Gwyn. 

%  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper;  and 
broke  his  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to4he  company 
how  much  better  he  cotild  jump  over  a  stick  than  the 
puppets. 

f  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  there  may  have  been  some 
rautake  as  to  this  anecdote,  though  I  had  It  firom  a  Dig- 
nitary of  the  dmrrh.  Dr.  Isaac  Goldsmith,  hb  near 
MSatlon,  was  Dean  of  Cloyne,  in  1747- 


certain  degree,  though  in  the  instance  he 
gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.  He 
told  me  that  be  had  sold  a  novel  for  four 
hundred  pounds.  This  was  his  ^^  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.**  But  Johnson  informed  me, 
that  he  had  made  the  bargain  for  Goldsmith, 
and  the  price  was  sixty  pounds.  ^^  And, 
Sir  (said  he,)  a  sufficient  price  too,  when  it 
was  sold ;  for  then  the  ume  of  Goldsmith 
had  not  been  elevated,  as  it  afterward  was, 
by  his  *■  Traveller  ;*  and  the  bookseller  had 
such  fitint  hopes  of  profit  by  his  bargain,  that 
he  kept  the  manuscript  by  him  a  long  time, 
and  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the  ^  Tra- 
veller*  had  appeared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  accidentally  worth  more  money." 

Mrs.  Piozzi|]  and  Sir  John  Hfawkins^ 
have  strangely  mis-stated  the  hbtorv  of 
Goldsmith*8  situation  and  Johnson*s  friend, 
ly  interference,  when  this  novel  was  told. 
I  shall  give  it  authentically  from  Johnson*s 
own  exact  narration : 

*'''  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come 
to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and 
promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  as  soon  as  I  was  drest,  and 
found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for 
his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion. 
I  perceived  that  he  had  already  cnanged 
my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into 
the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and 
began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which 
he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me 
that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which 
he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw 
its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon 
return,  and  havinff  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold 
it  for  sixty  poun£.  I  brought  Goldsmith 
the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not 
without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone 
for  having  used  him  so  ill."** 

My  next  meeting  with  Johnson  was  on 
Friday,  the  Ist  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  supped  at  the  Mitre.    I  was 


I  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  p.  1I9l 

^  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  420. 

*•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  here  Mit.  Pioszr  s 
acooimt  of  this  transaction.  In  her  own  words,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  all  her 
anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  related,  or  rather  disco- 
loured and  distorted.  "  1  have  forgotten  the  year,  but 
it  could  scarcely,  I  think,  be  later  than  1765  or  1768,  that 
he  was  eaUed  ahruptlif  fi-am  vur  hotue  nfter  dinner, 
and  retxumlng  in  about  three  hour*,  said  he  had  been 
with  an  enraged  author,  whose  landlady  pre— ed  hhn  for 
payment  within  doors,  while'the  balll(&  ijcset  him  with 
out ;  that  he  was  drinking  himeelfdrttnk  with  Madeira, 
to  drown  care,  and  tntUng  over  a  novel,  whldi,  when 
finimhedt  was  to  be  his  whole  Jbrtvne,  but  he  could  not 
fret  it  done  for  dietraetion,  nor  could  he  step  out  of 
doors  to  offer  it  for  sale.  Mr.  Johnson,  therefore,  sent 
away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  the  bookseller,  recom- 
mending the  performance,  and  detiring  tome  immediate 
relief:  which  when  he  Inought  bade  to  the  writer,  he 
celled  the  woman  of  the  houee  direetlif  to  partake  cf 
punch,  and  pose  thetr  time  in  merriment,**  Anecdolei 
I  of  Dr.  Johnson,  p.  IIA 
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before  this  time  pretty  well  acqualiiieJ  uitti 
-Goldtmith,  who  wu  tmeof  the  bricliiest  or- 
Btmoita  of  the  Jobtuonim  icluiJl.  Ci^jlil- 
Biith's  fwpectiul  ■ttschment  to  JohnAuii 
■raa  then  mt  its  height ;  for  hia  an-n  i'lleraty 
nputitian  bid  nut  yet  diatinftui^htil  him  nu 
much  as  to  eicite  a  vain  de«irt  [if  ciiiinui- 
lition  with  his  great  !\I>3ter.  lie-  h.iil  in- 
CTEUed  mv  Btlmiration  of  the  gouiUie-SH  of 
Jolmaon'i' heart,  by  incidental  remorlia  id 
thecouneof  ronversation;  luch  m,  when  I 
mentioned  Mr.  [«Tet,  whom  he  enU>rIaini'it 
■nder  his  ruof.  "  He  is  poor  nnii  honest, 
which  13  recommendation  enouf^h  ti)  Ji>)in- 
•mi ;"  and  wiieii  I  wondered  t]i.ni  hf  ivitu 
Tery  kind  t 


"He 


sathe  prolecti 


Iin>.l 


niaerable,  and  that  in 
Johnaon." 

Goldsmith  attemptinft  this  -eve 
muntun,  1  luppose  from  aii  Blll-ct 
pandos,  "that  knowledge  iras  not  i! 
oo  itaowa  account,  for  it  often  i.'u9 
of  unhiptiiuess;"— JoHMSON  1  >•  \\ 
that  knowledge  may  in  some  caw 
uahappineaa,! allow.  But.  upon  ln^  wnQif. 
knowledge,  per  te,  is  certainly  an  r>LJn.'t 
which  every  man  would  wish  tn  ullain.  nl- 
thov^^  pa'baps,  he  may  not  take  thu  tn>ii- 
ble  necaaary  for  attaining  it." 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  eelebriitcil  [Hiliti- 
oUandMof^phical  writer,  being  nitntimifd, 
JohnsoD  said,  "Campbell  is  a  man  o('miti.'h 
knowledge,  and  has  a  good  share  iiI' imR|;inn- 
tion.  His  '  Herraippus  IteillTiviis'  h  rerv 
entertaining,  as  an  account  of  the  Hermetfc 
philosophy,  and  as  furnishing  a  I'liriuiis  liih- 
tory  of  the  extiavagances  of  iIh>  hniniii: 
Rliiid.  If  it  were  merelr  imnf-inory,  il 
would  be  nothing  at  all,  (^ampbi'll  Lh  not 
always  rigidly  careful  of  truth  in  Ills  con- 
versation ;  but  I  do  not  believe  t'.nri:  i*  any 
thing  ofthis  carelessness  in  hiaboiik-i.  I'jnip- 
bell  a  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.  1  iiiii  .tIiokI 
he  has  not  been  in  iJie  inside  of  a  iliiinli  i'"r 
many  years  ;"  but  he  "never  pass.e.i  ii  i  hiucli 
without  pulling  offli  1b  hat.  Thin  ^.lici  ^<  thnl. 
he  hgs  good  pnnciples.  I  used  to  ^>  prcltv 
often  t«  Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
till  I  began  to  conrider  that  tlic  shu:iln  of 
Scotchmen  who  flocked  about   him    iiiifht 


probably  say,  when  any  thing  of  mine  waa 
well  done,  '  Ay,  ay,  ho  has  learnt  this  ot 

Hetalked  very  contemptuously  of  Church- 

iirs  ■      ■     -' 


ohTv^on? 


abuse,  and  hemg  filled 
and  that  it  would  sink 
ventured  to  hint  that  he  was  not  quite  a 
&ir  judge,  as  Churchill  had  attacked  him 
violently.  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir.  I  am  a 
verv  fiilr  judge.  He  did  not' attack  me  vio- 
lentlv  till  he  found  I  did  not  like  his  poetry  t 
nnil  dls  attack  on  me  shall  not  prevent  mo 
from  continuing  to  say  what  I  tliink  of  him, 
from  an  apurehenrion  that  it  may  he  ascri- 
bed to  resentment.  No,  Sir,  1  coiled  tha 
fellowBbtr>clihead8tfiTBt,andI  willcallhtm 
a  blockhead  BtilL  However,  I  will  acknow* 
ledge  that  I  have  a  better  oiiiuiun  of  hin 
now  than  I  once  bndi  for  he  has  shewn 
more  fertility  than  I  expected.  To  be  sure, 
he  is  a  tree  that  cannot  produce  good  fruit ; 
he  only  bears  crabs,  llut.  Sir,  a  tree  that 
produces  a  great  many  crabs  is  better  than 
a  tree  which  produces  only  a  few." 

In  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetry 
1  could  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the  to- 

Eics  of  the  day,  on  which  account,  as  it 
rought  him  great  &me  an  profit  at  the 
time,  it  must  proportionably  slide  out  of  the 
public  attention  as  other  occasional  objects 
succeed.  But  Churchill  had  extraordinary 
vigour  both  of  thought  and  expression.  Hii 
portraits  of  the  playera  will  ever  be  valu? 
able  to  the  true  lovera  of  the  drama,  and  hi* 
strongcaricatures  of  several  eminent  men  of 
his  age  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  curious. 
Let  me  add,  that  there  are  in  his  works 
many  passages  which  are  of  n  general  na. 
ture;  and  hi  a  "Prophecy  of  I'amine"  i»  a 
poem  of  no  ordinary  meriL  It  is,  indeed, 
&laely  injurious  to  Scotland  ;  but  therefore 
may  be  allowed  a  greater  share  of  invcn. 

Itonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a 
burlesque  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
adapted  to  the  ancient  British  music,  vi?.. 
the  salt.boi,  the  jews-liarp,  the  marrow- 
Imncs  and  cleaver,  the  hum-strum  cir  hurdy- 
gurdy,  Sc.  .lohnson  praised  its  humour, 
and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it.  He  re> 
peated  the  IbUowing  passage : 


__— ,.   J?t""^ 

latoT  tcM  me,  that  wt^  t»  c^M  on  hbn  Ln  ■  mi^ng. 
ha  found  tain  iwSliH  adwIvbiUHanidi  NcwT» 
towl.  whkti  ha  iSEinillik  Loibtabi  WW  bliaHMHI 
BnctkB.  TlwmiuilttTrfDr,  Cimrt^tenmiK^ttoo 
KilBOM  lncnAili.  nA  Mt  Ubonn  ^Mujiht  hSn  kras 
noau.  Dr.  latak  Wntmi  biM  nw  Ihal  Jotinnn  kU 
M  Mm,  "  Mc  b  lb  iVtwn  ■ulbDt  Ulll  etit  nniwl  Ihr 


IvBnnt,  tlwaMiniHliliiia'i  Nlummihi 
'k,  Mbiiioon;  spd ■  rcroTkaMe  pBUwmrt fli 
"     ling  IKings  On  Iran  Ijift"    CIO* 
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1  mentioned  the  periodical  paper  called 
^  The  Cqknoisseub.*'  He  said  it  wanted 
matter.  No  doubt  it  had  not  the  deep 
thinking  of  Johnson's  writing  But  surely 
ft  has  just  views  of  the  suruce  of  life,  and 
in  a  very  q)rightl7  manaer.  His  opinion 
of  The  IVorld  was  not  much  higher  than 
of  the  Connoisseur. 

Let  me  here  apologize  for  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit 
Johnson's  conversation  at  this  period.  In 
the  early  part  of  mj  act^uainlance  with  him 
I  was  so  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  extraordi- 
nary  colloquial  talents,  and  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression, 
that  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  recol- 
lect and  record  his  conversation  with  its  ge- 
nuine vigour  and  vivacity.  In  progress  of 
time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it  were,  strong- 
Ip  wnpregtuUed  with  the  Johnsonian  tether^  I 
could,  with  much  fecility  and  exactness, 
carry  in  my  memory  and  commit  to  paper  the 
exuberant  vaiiety  of  his  wisdom  and  wit. 

At  this  time  Miss  Williams,*  as  she  was 
then  called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with 
him  in  the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  had 
lodgings  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  had  so 

nh  of  his  attention,  that  he  every  night 
k  tea  with  her  before  he  went  home, 
however  late  it  might  be,  and  she  always  sat 
up  for  him.  This,  it  may  be  fairly  conjec- 
tured, was  not  alone  a  proof  of  his  regiu-d 
for  htr^  but  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  go 
into  sohtude,  before  that  unseasonable  hour 
at  which  he  had  habituated  himself  to  ex- 
pect the  oblivion  of  repose.  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
ueing  a  privileged  man,  went  with  him 
this  pight,  strutting  away,  and  calling  to 
me  with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of 
an  esoterick  over  an  exoterick  disciple  of  a 
sage  of  antiquity,  ♦*  I  go  to  ISIiss  Winiams." 
I  confess,  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty 
privilege,  of  which  he  seemed  so  proud  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained  the  same 
mark  of  distinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July,  I  again 
yiaited  Johnson.  He  told  me  he  iiad  look- 
ed into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous 
writer,  Mr.  (Now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland, 
which  had  lately  come  out,  but  could  find 
no  thinking  in  them.  Boswell  :  *''-  Is  there 
not  imagination  in  them.  Sir  ?"  Johk- 
80K:  ^^  why.  Sir,  there  is  in  them  what 
was  imagination,  but  it  is  no  more  imagina- 
tion in  Atfn,  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo. 
And  his  diction,  too,  is  not  his  own.  We 
have  long  ago  seen  trhite-robed  innocence^  and 
^Unecr-bespar^ied  meads.** 

ven  were  cast  in  bell-metal  for  this  entertainment.  AU 
the  performers  of  the  old  woman's  Oratory,  employed 
t»y  Foote,  were,  I  believe,  employed  at  Ranelagh  oo 
tnk  occasion.    B.I 

•  [.See  1).  60l  This  lady  resided  hi  Dr.  Johivson's 
house  in  Goueh-square,  ftom  about  17*53  tu  17^  i  and  hi 
that  year,  on  nls  mno\  ing  to  Gray'^inn,  hlie  went  into 
lodgiuipi.  At  a  i<uljsc<|uenT  perird  hhe  again  became  an 
Innmtc  ni;h  Juhnwin.  In  JonnEon's-ouuri.    M.J 


Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  ^*  Sir,  if 
you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  magni- 
tude of  thia  city,  you  must  not  be  satimed 
with  seeing  its  great  streets  and  squares,  but 
must  survey  the  innumerable  little  lanes  and 
courts.    It  is  not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of 
buildings,  but  in  the  multipbcity  of  human 
habitations,  which  are  crowded    together, 
that  the  wonderful  immensity  of  fondon 
consists." —  I  have  often  amused  myself  with 
thinking  how  different  a  place  London  is  to 
different  people.  They,  whose  narrow  minds 
are  contracted  to  the  consideration  of  some 
one  particular  pursuit,  view  it  only  through 
that  medium.      A  politician   tliinks  of  it 
merely  as  the  seat  oi  government  in  its  difl 
ferent  departments ;   a  grazier  as  a  vast 
market  for  cattle ;  a  mercantile  man,  as  a 
place  where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business  is 
done  upon  *Change ;  a  dramatic  enthusiast, 
as  the  grand  scene  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments ;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  an  assemblage 
of  taverns,  and  the  great  emporium  for  la- 
dies of  easy  virtue.    But  tne  intellectual 
man  is  struck  with  it  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  inexhaustible. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged 
to  sup  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downing, 
street,  Westminster.  But  on  the  preceding 
night,  my  landlord  having  behaved  very 
rudely  to  me  and  some  compsny  who  were 
with  me,  I  resolved  not  to  remain  another 
night  in  his  house.  I  was  exceedingly  un- 
easy at  the  awkward  appearance  I  supposed 
I  should  make  to  Jonnson  and  the  other 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  being 
able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and  being 
obliged  to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre.  1 
went  to  Johnson  in  Uie  mominff,  and  talked 
of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.  He  laughed, 
and  said,  *'*'  Consider,  Sir,  how  insignificant 
this  will  appear  a  twelvemonth  hence.** — 
Were  this  consideration  to  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  life, 
by  which  our  quiet  is  too  often  disturbed,  it 
would  prevent  many  painful  sensations.  I 
have  tried  it  frequently  with  good  effect. 
**  There  is  nothing  (continued  ne)  in  this 
mighty  misfortune ;  nav,  we  shall  be  better 
at  the  Mitre.*'  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
at  Sir  John*s  Fielding*s  office,  complaining 
of  my  landlord,  and  had  been  informed,  that 
thouj^h  I  had  taken  my  lodgings  for  a  ^ear, 
I  nught,  upon  proof  of  his  nad  behaviour, 
quit  Ihem  when  I  pleased,  without  being 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for  any  lon- 
ger time  than  whUe  I  possessed  them.  The 
fertility  of  Johnson's  mind  could  shew  itseL 
even  upon  so  small  a  matter  as  this.  '^  Why, 
Sir  (said  he,)  I  suppose  this  must  be  the  law, 
since  ^ou  have  been  told  so  in  Bow-street. 
But,  if  your  landlord  could  hold  you  to  your 
bargain,  and  the  lodgings  should  be  yours 
for  a  year,  you  may  certainly  use  them  as 
you  tlimk  nt.     So,  Sir,  vou  nruiy  quarter 
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two  lUI^-giuurdnien  upon  him  s  or  jou  may  all  times  indignant  against  that  fidae  pa. 

aeacl  the  greatest  scoundrel  jou  can  find  triotism,  tltat  preten£d  love  of  fireedom, 

iato  jour  apartments ;  or  jou  may  say  that  that  unruly  restlessness,  which  is  inconsi*- 

joa  wanl  to  make  some  experiments  In  na-  tent  with  the  stable  authority  of  any  good 

total  philosophy,  and  may  bum  a  large  quan-  government. 

tllr  cif  aasafcetida  in  his  house.**  This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  ut- 

I  bad,  as  my  guests  this  evening  at  the  tered  witn  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceed- 

Hifcre  tavem.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Gomsmith,  ingl^,  and  stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Mr.  Eocles,  an  Irish  fancied  resistance,  the  possibility  of  which  I 

geatkman,  for  whose  agreeable  company  I  am  glad  to  keep  in  mmd,  but  to  which  I 

was  obliged  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Keve-  trust  I  never  shall  be  forced. 

rend  Mr.  John  Ogilvie,*  who  was  desirous  ^^  Great  abilities  (said  he)  are  not  requisite 

of  being  in  company  with  my  illustrious  for  an  Historian ;  fur,  in  historical  composi- 

fiiend,  while  I,  In  my  turn,  was  proud  to  tion,  all  the  greatest  powers  of  the  human 

have  the  honour  of  shewing  one  of  my  coun-  mind  are  quiescent.    He  has  facts  ready  to 

tnrmen  upon  what  easy  terms  Johnson  per-  his  hand ;  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  inven* 

nutted  me  to  live  with  him.  tion.    Imagination  is  not  required  in  any 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeavoured,  with  high  d^rree ;  only  about  as  much  as  is  used 

too  much  eagerness,  to  thkne^  and  disputed  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry.    Some  pene- 

very  warmly  with  Johnson  against  the  well-  tration,  accuracy,  and  colouring,  will  fit  a 

known  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the  applica- 

^»  the  Kii^  can  do  no  wrong  ;*'  affirming,  tion  which  is  necessary.*' 

that  '*  what  was  morally  fidse  could  not  be  ^^  Bayle*s  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful  work 

politically  true ;  and  as  the  King  might,  in  for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographi- 

the  exercise  of  his  regal  power,  command  cal  part  of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love 

and  cause  the  doing  of  what  was  wrong,  it  most** 

certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense  and  in  rea-  Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen 

son,  that  he  could  do  wrong.**    Johksok  :  Anne*s  reign,  he  observed,  ^^  I  think  Dr. 

"  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  tnat  in  our  con*  Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them.    He 

stitution,  according  to  its  true  principles,  was  the  most  universal  genius,  being  an  ex- 

the  King  is  the  head ;  he  is  supreme ;  he  is  cellent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning, 

above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no  power  by  and  a  man  of  much  humour.    Mr.  Addison 

which  he  can  be  tried.    Therefore,  it  is.  Sir,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  great  man  ;  his  learning 

that  we  hold  the  King  can  do  no  wrong ;  was  not  profound ;  but  his  morality,  his  hu- 

that  whatever  may  happen  to  be  wrong  m  mour,  and  his  elegance  of  writing,  set  him 

government  may  not  be  above  our  reach,  by  very  high.** 

being  ascribed  to  Miyesty .  Redress  is  al-  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose 
ways  to  be  had  against  oppression  by  punish-  for  the  topic  of  his  conversation  the  praises 
ing  the  imme&ite  agents.  The  King,  of  his  native  country.  He  began  wiUi  say- 
though  he  should  command,'  cannot  force  a  inff,  that  there  was  very  rich  land  around 
Jud^  to  condemn  a  man  ui\justly ;  there-  Eoinburgh.  Goldsmith,  who  had  studied 
fore  It  is  the  Judge  whom  we  prosecute  and  physic  there,  contradicted  this,  very  untru- 
punish.  Politiod  institutions  are  formed  lyt  with  a  sneering  laugh.  Disconcerted  a 
upon  theconsldoration^^  what  will  mostfre-  httle  by  this,  Mr.  OgUvie  then  took  new 

auently  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  al-  ground,  where,  I  suppose,  he  thought  him- 
toi^  now  and  then  exceptions  may  occur,  self  perfectly  safe ;  for  he  observed,  that 
Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that  a  nation  Scotland  haa  a  great  many  noble  wild  pros- 
should  have  a  supreme  legislative  power,  pects.  Johnson  :  '^  I  believe.  Sir,  you 
although  it  may  at  times  be  abused.  And  nave  a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  no- 
then.  Sir,  there  is  this  consideration,  that  ble  wild  prospects ;  and  Laptand  is  remark- 
iftheabuMe  be  enomunu^  Nature  will  rise  up,  able  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects. 
and,  dainAng  her  origkuil  righte,  overturn  a  But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect 
corrupt  poHSeal  epttemJ'*  I  mark  this  anima-  which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  tne  high 
ted  sentence  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  road  that  leads  him  to  £ngland  !**  Tms 
noble  instance  of  that  truly  dignified  spirit  unexpected  and  pointed  saUy  produced  a 
of  fireedom  which  ever  glowedm  his  heart,  i^oiur  of  applause.  After  aU,  however,  those 
though  he  was  charged  with  slavish  tenets  who  admire  the  rude  grandeur  of  Naturei 
by  superficial  observers ;  because  he  was  at  cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnsoa 

•  The  NorUieni  teni  mentianMl  p.  116.    Whra  1  "unrounded  with  a  numerous    levee,  but 

aaked  Dr.  Joimaao'i  pcnnlMkiii  to  iacroduos  biro,  he  have  not  preserved  any  part  of  his  conver- 

2S^f?fiJ1E!S.L^£?!: i2!!r!5^*Ku  *iS?JP'*'ff^  "Itlon.  On  the  14th  we  had  anoAer  even- 
try,  "  out  be  muaC  aire  m  nooe  of  hb  poetry*       It  k  .       «                1           .  «.■      -kfj.          ya  1. 

ranarkabie  that  JotuMoo  and  cbuichiu,  Wm  much  uig  hy  ourselves  at  the  Mitre.    It  happen* 

S^^i**^..*"  9^  P<*»to,  agned  on  this  mhj&ct.  ing  to  be  a  very  rainy  night,  I  made  some 

SiS'!5^TlL'»2r!7tJ'iS;SSS5JSaS?  ~Simon.place  otaervitions  on  the  relax.- 

HMMinoonskkniiitdureori^crit.  tion   of  nerves  and  deprewon  of  spiriti 
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nrhich  such  weather  occasioned;*  adding, 
however,  that  it  was  good  for  the  vegetable 
creation.  Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  denied  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  had  any  influence  on  the  human  frame, 
answered,  with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  "  WW, 
yes,  Sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for 
the  animals  who  eat  those  vegetables,  and 
for  the  animals  who  eat  those  animals.** 
This  observation  of  his  aptly  enough  intro- 
duced a  good  supper ;  and  I  soon  forgot,  in 
Johnson^  company,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  reve- 
rence for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I 
could  not  be  so  easy  with  my  father,  though 
he  was  not  much  older  than  Johnson,  and 
certainly,  however  respectable,  had  not 
hiore  learning  and  greater  abilities  to  de- 

Sress  me.  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this. 
OUKSOK :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  I  take,  in 
some  d^ee,  the  colour  of  the  world  as  it 
moves  along.  Your  father  is  a  Judge  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  island,  and  all  his  notions 
«re  taken  from  the  old  world.  Besides,  Sir, 
there  must  always  be  a  struggle  between  a 
father  and  son,  while  one  aims  at  power 
and  the  other  at  independence.**  I  said,  I 
was  afraid  my  father  would  force  me  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  his  forcing  you  to  be  a  laborious 
practising  lawyer ;  that  is  n'^t  in  luo  power. 
For  as  the  proverb  says, '  One  man  may  lead 
a  horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot 
make  him  drink.*  He  may  be  mspleased 
that  you  are  not  what  he  wishes  vou  to  be ; 
but  tnat  displeasure  will  not  go  iar.  If  he 
insists  only  on  your  having  as  much  law  as  is 
necessary  for  a  man  of  property,  and  then 
endeavours  to  firet  you  into  Parliament,  he 
is  Quite  in  the  nght.** 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the 
excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in 
English  poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  com- 
position, when  I  studied  under  him  in  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  had  maintained  the 
same  opinion  strenuously,  and  I  repeated 
some  or  his  arguments.  Johnson  :  ^'  Sir, 
I  was  once  in  company  with  Smith,  and  we 
did  not  take  to  each  other ;  but  had  I  known 
that  he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell 
me  he  does,  I  should  have  hitooed  him.** 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  he  said,  ^*  It  is  always  easy 
to  be  on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were 
now  to  deny  that  there  is  salt  upon  the 
table,  you  could  not  reduce  him  to  an  ab- 
surdity. Come,  let  us  try  this  a  little  far- 
ther.   I  deny  that  Canacia  is  taken,  and  I 


*  [Johnson  would  ■ufler  none  of  hb  friends  to  fill  up 
duttms  in  convenation  with  reniarlu  on  the  weather : 
*'LetuBDottAlkofthewaUber."    B.] 


can  support  my  denial  by  pretty  good  ar- 
guments. -  The  French  are  a  mudi  more 
numerous  people  than  we;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the^  would  allow  us  to  take  it.  *•  But 
the  ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the 
formality  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.' 
— Very  true.  But  the  ministry  have  put 
us  to  an  enormous  expense  by  the  war  in 
America,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  persuade 
us  that  we  have  got  something  for  our 
money. — 'But  the  fact  is  con^rmed  by 
thousands  of  men  who  were  at  the  taking  of 
it* — Ay,  but  these  men  have  still  more  in- 
terest in  deceiving  us.  They  don't  want 
that  you  should  thmk  the  French  have  beat 
them,  but  that  they  have  beat  the  French. 
Now  suppose  you  should  go  over  and  find 
that  it  is  really  taken,  that  would  only  sa- 
tisfy yourself;  for  when  you  come  home  we 
will  not  believe  you.  We  wiU  say,  you 
have  been  bribed. — Yet,  Sir,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  these  plausible  objections,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Canada  is  reaUr  ours.  Such 
is  the  weight  of  common  testimony.  Huw 
much  stronger  are  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  reCgion  ?** 

*^  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be 
combated ;  but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  particular  plan  of  study. 
I  myself  have  never  persisted  in  any  plan 
for  two  days  together.  A  man  ought  to 
read  just  as  inclination  leads  him ;  for  what 
he  reads  as  a  task  will  do  him  Uttle  good. 
A  young  man  should  read  five  hours  in  a 
day,  and  so  may  acquire  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge.** 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  ardent 
curiosity  like  his  own,  reading  without  a 
regular ,  plan  may  be  beneficial ;  though 
even  sucn  a  man  must  submit  to  it,  if  he 
would  attain  a  full  understanding  of  any  of 
the  sciences. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frank- 
ness  had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in 
the  course  of  this  evening  €  talked  of  the 
numerous  reflections  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
accepted  a  pension  from  his  present  Ma- 
iesty.  "  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,  with  a  hearty 
laugh,)  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise  that  they 
make.+  I  have  accepted  of  a  pension  as 
a  reward  which  has  l)een  thougnt  due  to 
my  literary  merit;  and  now  tnat  I  have 
this  pension,  I  am  the  same  man  in  every 
respect  that  I  have  ever  been  ;  I  retain  the 
same  principles.  It  is  true,  that  I  cannot 
now  curse  (smiling)  the  House  of  Hanover; 
nor  would  it  be  decent  for  me  to  drink 
King  James*8  health  in  the  wine  that 
King  George  gives  me  money  to  pay  for. 
But,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  curs- 
ing the  House  of  Hanover,  and  drinking 

t  Whai'I  nMfntkmad  the  caune  Idle  rUunour  to  him  s^ 
veral  yean  aftcrwardg  he  ind.  wHh  a  nnile,  **  I  wUh 
my  penaioD  w«re  twice  aa  large,  that  they  might  make 
twice  aa  much  uoiscb*' 
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Hicre  was  here,  meet  ceitdiilT,  an  >f. 
fhrtation  of  more  Jacobitum  tlun  be  reallr 
had  ;  uid  indeed  to  intention  of  admitting. 
(or  tlie  moment,  in  ■  much  greater  extent 
than  it  reallj  existed,  the  chi^E  of  diaaflec~ 
tioo  imputed  to  bini  by  the  world,  merely  Ibi 
Ifcc  puniose  of  ihewina  how  deiteroual; 
be  could  repel  an  attack,  eren  though  he 
■ere  placca  in  the  moK  disadTanlaf^eoui 
pgaition;  fur  I  hare  hewdhim  declare,  that 
if  holdiiif{  up  hi>  right  hand  would  have 
Mcured  victory  at  Culloden  to  Prince 
Cbarlea's  aimj,  he  «a>  not  sure  he  would 
hare  hehl  It  Dp  j  w  little  confidence  hid 
he  in  the  rigfat  claimed  by  the  House  of 
Stuait,  and  so  fearful  was  he  of  the  conse- 
quences of  another  revolution  on  the  throne 
of  Great  BriUint  and  Mr.  Topham  Beau, 
clerk  assured  me,  he  had  heard  him  say  this 
before  he  had  his  pension.  At  another  time 
he  said  to  Hr.  Langton,  '*  Nothing  has  ever 
oSered,  that  has  made  it  worth  my  while  to 
ronaider  the  question  fuUy."  He,  however, 
aba  said  to  the  same  gentleman,  talking  of 
Kinp  James  the  Second,  "  It  wai  become  im- 
possible for  him  to  reign  anj  longer  in  this 
country."  He  no  doubt  had  an  eaNy  attach. 
meat  to  the  Houae  of  Stuart  j  but  bis  seal 
had  cooled  as  his  renson  strengthened.  In- 
deed, I  heard  him  once  sa^,  "  that  otler  the 
death  of  a  violent  AVliig,  with  whom  he  used 
to  contend  with  great  eseemess,  he  felt  his 
Toryism  much  abated."*  I  suppose  be 
meant  Mr.  Walnisley. 

Vet  there  Is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  pe- 
riods he  was  wont  oflen  to  exercise  both  his 
pinsantry  and  ingenuity  in  talking  Ja> 
cobitlsm.  My  much  respected  friend.  Dr. 
Doiiglaa,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  &- 
Touied  me  with  the  following  admirable  in- 
stance from  his  Lordship's  own  recollection. 
One  dav,  wben  dioinit  at  old  Mr.  I^ngton's. 
where  UisB  Roberta,  his  niece,  was  one  of 
the  company,  Jahmon,  with  his  usual  com- 

Elaeent  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  took  ber 
J  the  hand,  and  said, "  My  dear,  1  hope 
you  are  a  Jacobite."  Old  Mr,  I^ngton, 
who,  though  B  high  and  steady  Tory,  wax 
attached  to  the  present  Roval  F'aniily,  seem- 
ed offended,  and  asked  Johnson,  with  great 
warmth,  what  he  could  mean  by  putting 
luch  a  Question  to  his  niece  ?  "  Why,  Sir, 
(aaid  Johnson,)  1  meant  no  offence  to  your 
niece,  I  meant  her  *  great  compliment. 
A  Jacobite,  Sir,  believes  in  the  divine  right 
nf  Kings.  He  that  beheves  In  the  divine 
right  of  Kings  believes  '         —  ■   - 

itmiha 

tf  theC „_... 

a  Jacobite  is  neither  an  Atheiat  nor  a  Deist 


That  cannot  be  said  of  a  WTilg  :  for  tThig- 
ffUmtM  a  negation  of  ali  pTiitcipie,"-\- 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  aa 
much  as  I  coulil  with  the  Professors  in  the 
Universities,  and  with  the  clergy  ;  for  fmm 
their  conversation  I  niiffht  expect  the  best 
accounts  of  every  thing  m  whatever  countiT' 
I  should  be,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  keeping  my  learning  alive. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  wben  giving  m* 
advice  as  to  m^  travels.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures, 
and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes.  He  waaof 
Lord  Essex's  opinion,  who  advises  his  kins. 
mm,  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland,  "  rather  to  go  ■ 
hundred  miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man, 
than  five  miles  to  see  a  fair  town,"t 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow 
&om  Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage, 
and  railed  St  all  established  systems.  JoHW- 
■OH;  "  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this. 
Sir.  He  wants  to  make  himself  conspiruoua. 
He  would  tumble  in  a  hogstv,  aa  long  aa 
you  looked  at  bim  and  ailed  him  to  coma 
out.  But  let  him  alone,  never  mind  him, 
and  he'll  soon  give  it  over." 

I  added,  that  the  same  person  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between  virttie 
and  vice.  Johksom  :  "  AVhy,  Sir,  if  tbe 
Fellow  does  igot  think  as  he  sp^s,  he  is  ly. 
ing ;  and  I  see  not  what  honour  he  can  pro- 
pose to  himself  from  having  the  character 
of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does  really  thinit  thai 
there  is  no  distinction  Iwtween  virtue  and 
vice,  why,  Sir,  when  he  leaves  our  houses 
let  uB  count  our  spoons." 

Sir  David  Dalryniple,  now  one  of  the 
.Tudges  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Haites,  had  contributed  much  to  increase 
my  high  opinion  of  Johnson,  on  account  of 
his  wntinga,  long  t)efore  1  attained  to  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him ;  1,  in  return, 
liad  informed  Johnson  of  Sir  David's  emi- 
nent character  for  learning  and  religiont 
ind  Johnson  was  so  much  pleased,  that  atone 
3f  our  evening  meetings  he  gave  him  for  hi* 
toasC'I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very  frequent 
correspondeiice  with  Bir  David  ;  and  1  read 
to  Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  following  pM- 
lage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  lut  r^ 
ireived  from  him : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  yoa 
have  obtwned  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  wri- 
ters which  England  has  produced.  At  the 
tame  time,  I  envy   you  the  free  and  un< 

liiwuiM' '"■ 

I  beg  ; 


beg  you  t 

lo  hLm,  the  foliowliif^iit  iloi 
h  >•>  IHmJIr  tnif[  "Bvinl 

'j«l^ffc?[l'l  SS^hiTiindi^ 

^  wlilfh'h.  KTonlhUT'  dk 
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ism,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  veneration 
which  I  entertain ior  the  author  of  the  Ram- 
bler and  of  Rasselas  ?  Let  me  recommend 
this  If^t  work  to  jou ;  with  the  Rambler 
you  certainly  are  acqiudnted.  In  Rasselas 
you  will  see  a  tender  hearted  operator  who 
probes  the  wound  only  tu  heal  it.  Swift, 
on  the  contrary,  mangles  human  nature. 
He  cuts  and  slaves,  as  if  lie  took  pleasure 
in  the  operation,  like  the  tyrant  wno  said, 
Ita  feri,  ui  te  teniiat  entori,**  Johnson  seem- 
ed to  be  much  gratified  by  this  just  and 
well-turned  compliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal 
of  my  life,  full  and  unreservedi  He  said  it 
would  be  a  very,  good  exercise,  and  would 
yield  me  great  satiafiu:tion  when  the  parti- 
cular^  were  faded  from  my  remembrance 
I  was  uncommonly  fortunate  in  having  had 
a  previous  coincidience  of  opinion  with  him 
upon  this  subject,  for  I  had  kept  such  a 
journal  £br  some  time ;  and  it  was  no  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  to  tell  him,  and 
to  receive  his  approbation.  He  counselled 
me  to  keep  it  private,  and  said  I  might 
surely  have  a  fnend  who  would  bum  it  in 
case  of  my  death.  From  this  halut  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so  many 
anecdotes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  to  posterity.  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
afraid  I  put  into  my  journal  too  many  little 
incidents.  Johnsok  :  ^  There  is  nothing. 
Sir,  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man. 
It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain 
the  great  art  of  liaving  as  bttle  misery  and 
AS  much  happiness  as  possible.** 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened 
to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even 
with  the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave 
him  of  Dr.  .Johnson's  conversation,  that  to 
his  honour  be  it  recorded,  when  I   com- 

Elained  that  drinking  port  and  sitting  up 
ite  with  him  affected  my  nerves  fer  some 
time  after,  he  said,  ^*One  had  better  be 
palsied- at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company 
with  such  a  man.*' 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  I  found  tall  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  sitting  with  Johnson. 
Sir  Thomas  said,  that  the  Kin^  of  Prussia 
valued  himscdf  upon  three  things ; — upon 
being  a  hero,  a  musician,  and  an  autnor* 
JoHKsoN :  ^*'  Pretty  well.  Sir,  for  one  man. 
As  to  his  being  an  author,  I  have  not  looked 
at  his  poetry ;  but  his  prose  is  poor  stuff. 
He  wntes  just  as  you  would  suppose  Vol- 
taire's footboy  to  do,  who  has  been  his  ama- 
nuensis. He  has  such  parts  as  the  valet 
might  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the  co- 
louring of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by  tran- 
scribing his  works."  When  I  was  at  Fer- 
ney,  I  repeated  this  to  Voltaire,  in  order  to 
reconcile  nim  somewhat  to  Johnson,  whom 
he,  in  a£Pecting  the  English  mode  of  ex- 

{>ression,  had  previously  characterized  as 
'  '  a  superstitious  dog ;"   but  after  hearing 
9uch  a  criticism  on  Frederic  the  Great,  with 


whom  he  was  then  on  bad  terms,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  An  honest  fellow  !'* 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  se- 
vere ;  for  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh'*  are  written  as  well  as  many 
works  of  that  kind.  His  poetry,  for  the 
style  of  which  he  himself  mokes  a  frank 
apology,  "  Jargonnant  un  Francois  barbare^^* 
tnouf^  fraught  with  pernicious  ravings  of 
infidelity,  has,  in  many  places,  great  ani- 
mation, and  in  some  a  pathetic  tender- 
ness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion 
on  tne  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  John- 
son, *'*'  It  would  seem  then.  Sir,  that  much 
less  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  King, 
than  to  make  an  Author ;  for  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  confessedly  the  greatest  lung 
now  in  Europe,  yet  you  think  he  makes  a 
very  poor  fif^ure  as  an  Author." 

ISIt.  Levet  this  day  shewed  me  Dr.  John- 
son's library,  which  was  contained  in  two 
garrets  over  his  Chambers,  where  Lintot, 
son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  that 
name,  had  formerly  his  warehouse.  I  found 
a  number  of  good  booksii  but  very  dusty  and 
in  great  contusion.  The  floor  was  strewed 
witn  manuscript  leaves,  in  Johnson's  own 
hand-writing,  which  I  beheld  with  a  de^^ree 
of  veneration,  supposingthey  perhaps  might 
contain  portions  or  the  Rambler,  or  of  Itas- 
selas.  I  observed  an  apparatus  for  chy  mical 
experiments,  of  which  Johnson  was  all  his 
life  very  fond.  The  place  seemed  to  be 
very  fiivourable  for  retirement  und  medita- 
tion. Johnson  told  me,  that  he  went  up 
thither  without  mentioning  it  to  his  sei-vant 
when  he  wanted  to  study,  secure  from  in- 
terruption ;  for  he  would  not  allow  his  ser- 
vant to  say  he  was  not  at  home  when  he 
really  was.  '<  A  servant's  strict  regard  to 
truth  (said  he)  must  be  weakened  by  such 
a  practice.  A  philosopher  may  know  that  it 
is  merely  a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  ser- 
vants are  such  nice  ^tinguishers.  If  I 
accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  mt,  have 
I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell 
many  lies  for  hmte(f9^*  I  am,  however, 
satisfied  that  every  servant,  of  any  degree 
of  intelligence,  unoerstands  saying  his  mas- 
ter is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  fiict,  but  as  customary  words,  in- 
timating that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be 
seen;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  efiect 
from  it. 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St  Gluvias, 
Cornwall,  wno  had  been  m^  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers 
in  Farrar's-buildings,  at  the  bottom  of  In- 
ner-Temple-lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me 
upon  quitting  my  lodgings,  he  beins  to  re^ 
turn  to  Trimty  Hall,  Cambridge.  1  found 
them  particularly  convenient  for  me,  as  they 
were  so  near  Dr.  Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell, 
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wlio  happened  to  be  now  in  I^ondon,  supped 
with  me  at  these  chamben.  Johhson  : 
^  Pity  is  not  natural  to  man.  Children  are 
always  cnieL  Sava^  are  alwa3r8  cruel. 
Pity  is  acquired  and  improved  by  the  culti- 
ration  of  reason.  We  may  have  uneasy 
sensations  from  seeing  a  creature  in  distress, 
without  pity  ;  for  we  have  not  pity  unless 
we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When  I  am  on 
my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  finding 
it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste, 
if  I  happen  to  attend  when  he  whips  his 

"     that  the 
not  wish 
wish  him  to 
drive  on." 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  boolcscller  of 
Edinburgh,  had  for  some  time  opened  a 
shop  in  London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions 
of  the  most  popular  English  boots,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  supposed  common-law  right  of 
Literary  Properip.  Johnson,  though  he  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  which  was  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  there  was  no  such  right,  was  at 
this  time  very  angry  that  the  booksellers  of 
London,  for  whom  he  uniformly  professed 
much  regard,  should  suffer  from  an  invasion 
of  w^hat  they  had  ever  considered  to  be 
secure ;  and  he  was  loud  and  violent  against 
Mr.  Donaldson.  '*  He  is  a  fellow  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  law  to  ii\jure  his  brethren ; 
for  notwithstanding  that  the  statute  se- 
cures only  fourteen  years  of  exclusive  right, 
it  has  alwavs  been  understood  by  tfie  trade^ 
that  he,  who  buys  the  copyright  of  a  book 
from  the  author,  obtains  a  perpetual  proper- 
ty ;  and  upon  that  belief  numberless  bar- 
gains are  made  to  transfer  that  property 
after  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  term. 
Now  Donaldson,  I  say,  takes  advantage 
here,  of  people  who  have  really  an  equita- 
ble title  from  usage ;  and  if  we  consider 
how  few  of  the  books,  of  which  they  buy 
the  property,  succeed  so  well  as  to  bring 
profit,  we  shoidd  be  of  opinion  that  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  is  too  short ;  it  should 
be  sixty  vears."  Dempster  :  '^  Donald- 
son, Sir,  is  anxious  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature.  He  veduces  the  price  of 
books,  so  that  poor  students  may  buy  them.** 
JoHysoM  (laughing):  **Well,  Sir,  allow, 
ing  that  to  be  his  motive,  he  is  no  better 
than  Kobin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich  in 
order  to  give  to  the  poor.*' 

It  is  remai^able,  that  when  the  great 
question  concerning  Literary  Property  came 
to  be  ultimately  med  before  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  spirited  exortions  of  Mr.  Donald- 
son, Dr.  Johnson  ww  sealous  against  a  per- 
petuit;^^ ;  but  he  thought  that  the  term  of 
exclusive  right  of  authors  should  be  con- 
siderably enuiiged.  He  was  then  fixr  gnnt* 
ing  a  hundred  years. 

The  convemtion  now  turned  upon  Mr. 


David  Hume's  style.  Joiinson:  ""Why, 
Sir,  his  style  is  not  English  ;  the  structure 
of  his  sentences  is  French.  Now  the  French 
structure  and  the  English  structure  may,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  oe  equally  good.  But 
if  you  allow  that  the  English  language  is 
established,  he  is  wrong.  Aly  name  might 
originally  have  been  Nicholson,  as  well  as 
Johnson  ;  but  were  you  to  call  me  Nichol- 
son now,  you  would  call  me  very  absurdly.** 
Rousseau*s  treatise  on  the  inequality  of 
mankind  was  at  this  time  a  fashionable  topic 
It  gave  rise  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Demp. 
ster,  that  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
rank  were  nothinfi^  to  a  wise  man,  who  ought 
to  value  only  merit.  Johnson  :  "  If  man 
were  a  sava^,  living  in  the  woods  by  him- 
self, this  might  be  true;  but  in  civilized 
society  we  all  depend  upon  each  other,  and 
our  happiness  is  very  much  owing  to  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind.  Now,  Sir,  in  civi- 
lized society,  external  advantages  make  us 
more  respected.  A  man  with  a  good  coat 
upon  his  back  meets  with  abetter  reception 
than  he  who  has  a  bad  one.  Sir,  you  may 
analyze  this,  and  say  what  is  there  in  it  ? 
But  that  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  a  general  system.  Pound  St.  Paul's 
church  into  atoms,  and  consider  any  single 
atom ;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  good  fur  nothing  i 
but,  put  all  these  atoms  together,  and  you 
have  St.  PauPs  church.  So  it  is  with  human 
felicity,  which  is  made  up  of  many  ingre- 
dients, each  of  which  may  be  shewn  to  be 
very  insignificant.  In  civilized  society, 
personal  merit  will  not  serve  you  so  much 
as  money  wilL  Sir,  vou  may'make  the  ex- 
periment. Go  into  the  street,  and  give  one 
man  a  lecture  on  morality,  and  another  a 
shilling,  and  see  which  will  respect  you 
most.  If  you  wish  only  to  support  nature, 
Sir  William  Petty  fixes  your  allowance  at 
3/.  a  year ;  but  as  times  are  much  altered, 
let  us  call  it  61.  This  sum  will  fill  your 
belly,  shelter  you  from  the  weather,  and 
even  get  you  a  strong  lasting  coat,  supposing 
it  to  be  made  of  f^ood  bull*s  hide.  Now, 
Sir,  all  beyond  this  is  artificial,  and  is  desired 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  respect 
from  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  Sir,  if  uOO/l 
a  vear  procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and, 
ot  course,  more  happiness,  than  (U,  a  year, 
the  same  proportion  will  hold  as  to  600(ML 
and  so  on,  as  lar  as  opulence  can  be  carried. 
Perhaps  he  who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  he  who  has  a  small  one ;  but 
that  must  procee<l  from  other  causes  than 
from  his  having  the  large  fortune :  for,  c«le- 
m  paribus^  he  who  is  nch  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety, must  be  happier  than  he  who  is  poor  ; 
as  nches,  if  properly  used,  (and  it  is  a  man's 
own  fiiult  if  thev  are  not,)  must  he  produc- 
tive of  the  hignest  advantages.  Money, 
to  be  sure,  of  itself  is  of  no  use ;  for  its 
only  use  is  to  part  with  it.  Rousseau,  and 
all  those  who  deal  in  paradoxes,  are  led 
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away  by  a  childish  desire  of  novelty.*— 
When  1  was  a  boy,  I  used  always  to  choose 
the  wrong  side  of  a  debate,  because  most 
ingenious  things,  that  is  to  say,  most  new 
things,  could  be  said  upon  it.  Sir,  there  is 
nothuig  for  which  you  may  not  muster  up 
more  {uausible  arguments,  than  those  whicn 
are  urged  against  wealth  and  other  external 
advantages.  Why,  now,  there  is  stealing  : 
why  should  it  be  thought  a  crime  ?  When 
we  consider  by  what  unjust  methods  pro- 
perty has  been  oilen  acquired,  and  that 
what  was  unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to 
keep,  where  is  the  harm  in  one  man*s  taking 
the  property  of  another  from  him  ?  Be- 
sides, Sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use 
that  many  people  make  of  their  property, 
and  how  mucn  better  use  the  tniei  may 
make  of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a  very 
allowable  practice.  Yet,  Sir,  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  has  discovered  stealing 
to  be  so  very  bad  a  thing,  that  thev  make 
no  scruple  to  hang  a  man  for  it.  When  I 
was  running  about  this  town,  a  very  poor 
fellow,  I  was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advan- 
tages of  poverty ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same 
time,  very  sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  to  represent 
poverty  as  no  evil,  shew  it  to  be  evidently  a 
great  evil.  You  never  find  people  labour- 
ing to  convince  you  that  you  may  live  very 
happily  upon  a  jilentiful  fortune. — So  you 
hear  people  talking  how  miserable  a  King 
must  be ;  and  ^et  they  all  wish  to  be  in  his 
place." 

It  was  suggested  that  Kings  must  be  un- 
happy, because  they  are  deprived  of  the 
greatest  of  all  satis&ctions,  easy  and  unre- 
served society.  Johnson  :  "  That  is  an 
ill-founded  notion.  Being  a  King  does  not 
exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great 
Kings  have  always  been  social.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  the  only  great  King  at  present, 
is  very  social.  Charles  the  Second,  the  last 
King  of  England,  who  was  a  man  of  parts, 
was  social ;  and  our  Henrys  and  Edwards 
were  all  social." 

'  Air.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  intrinsic  merit  ought  to  make 
the  only  distinction  amongst  mankind  : — 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  mankind  have  found 
that  this  cannot  be.  How  shall  we  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  intrinsic  merit  ? 
Were  that  to  be  the  only  distinction  amongst 
mankind,  we  should  soon  quarrel  about  the 
degrees  of  it.  Were  all  distinctions  abo- 
lished, the  strongest  would  not  long  ac- 
quiesce, but  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
superiority  by  their  bodily  strength.  But, 
Sir^  as  subordination  is  very  necessary  for 
■oaety,  and  contentions  for  superiority  very 

*  [Johnion  told  Mr.  Burney  that  Goldsmith  said, 
wlmi  lie  first  beRan  to  ¥rrite,  he  determtaied  to  commit 
to  INuper  nothing  but  what  was  new ,-  but  he  afterwards 
foimd  that  what  was  new  was  generally  false,  and  from 
Uut  time  wac  no  longer  solicitous  about  novelty.  B.] 


dangerous,  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  all  civi- 
lized nations,  have  settled  it  upon  a  plain  in- 
variable principle.  A  man  is  bom  to  here- 
ditary rank ;  or  his  being  appointed  to  cer- 
tain offices,  gives  him  a  certain  rank.  Sub- 
ordination tends  greatly  to  human  happi- 
ness.  Were  we  all  ujwn  an  equality,  we 
should  have  no  other  enjoyment  than  mere 
animal  pleasure." 

I  saia,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank  to 
be  of  so  much  importance  in  civilized  socie- 
ty, that  if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to 
dine  with  the  first  Duke  in  England,  and 
with  the  first  man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I 
should  hesitate  which  to  prefer.  Johnson  : 
"  To  be  sure.  Sir,  if  you  were  to  dine  only 
once,  and  it  were  never  to  be  known  where 
you  dined,  you  would  choose  rather  to  dine 
with  the  first  man  of  genius :  but  to  gain 
most  respect,  you  should  dine  with  the  first 
Duke  in  Kngland.  For  nine  people  in  ten 
that  you  meet  with  would  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  you  for  having  dined  wi3i  a 
Duke ;  and  the  great  genius  himself  would 
receive  you  better,  because  you  had  been 
with  the  great  Duke." 

He  took  care  to  guard  himself  against 
any  possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  priu- 
ciples  of  reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for 
wealth  were  at  all  owing  to  mean  or  in- 
terested motives ;  for  he  asserted  his  own 
independence  as  a  literary  man.  ^^  No  man 
(said  he)  who  ever  lived  by  literature,  has 
lived  more  independently  than  I  have  done." 
He  said  he  had  taken  longer  time  than 
he  needed  to  have  done  in  composing  his 
Dictionary.  He  received  our  compliments 
upon  that  great  work  with  commacency, 
and  told  us  that  the  Academy  del/a  Crum 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  done  by 
one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and 
have  preserved  the  following  fragments  of 
his  conversation.  Of  agent£man  who  was 
mentioned,  he  said,  ^^  1  have  not  met  with 
any  man  for  a  long  time  who  has  given  me 
such  ^neral  displeasure.  He  is  totally  un- 
fixed in  his  principles,  and  wants  to  puzzle 
other  people."  I  said  his  principles  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  noied  infidel  writer,  but 
that  ne  was,  nevertheless,  a  benevolent 
good  man.  Johnson  t  ^*  We  can  have  no 
depeiidance  upon  that  instinctive,  that  con- 
stitutional goodness  which  is  not  founded 
upon  principle.  I  j^rant  you,  that  such  a  man 
may  be  a  very  amiable  member  of  society. 
I  can  conceive  him  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  he  is  not  much  tempted  to  de- 
viate fi*om  what  is  right ;  and  as  every  man 
prefers  virtue,  when  there  is  not  some  strong 
mcitement  to  transgress  its  precepts,  I  can 
conceive  him  doing  nothing  wrong.  But 
if  such  a  man  stood  in  need>  of  money,  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  him ;  and  I  should 
certainly  not  trust  him  with  young  ladies, 
for  there  there  is  always  temptation.  Hume, 
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and  other  sceptical  innovators,  are  rain  men, 
and  will  jrratify  themselves  at  any  expence. 
Truth  will  not  afford  sufficient  food  to  their 
vanity ;  so  they  have  betaken  themselves  to 
error.  Truth,  Sir,  is  a  cow  which  will  yield 
such  people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are 
gone  to  milk  the  bull.  If  I  could  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  gratify  my  vanity  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  what  fame  might  I  have 
acquired.  Every  thing  which  Hume  has 
advanced  against  Christianity  had  passed 
through  my  mind  long  before  he  wrote. 
Alwavs  remember  this,  that  after  a  system 
b  weh  settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few 
partial  objections  ought  not  to  shake  it. 
The  human  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  can- 
not take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that 
there  mtty  be  objections  raised  against  any 
thing.  There  are  objections  against  a  />^- 
ni/m,  and  objections  against  a  vacuum :  yet 
one  of  them  must  certainly  be  true.*' 

I  mentioned  Hume*s  argument  against 
the  belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of^them 
are  mistaken,  or  speak  falsely,  than  that  the 
miracles  should  be  true.  Johnsox  :  "Why, 
Sir,  the  great  difficulty  of  proWng  miracles 
should  make  us  very  cautious  in  believing 
them.  But  let  us  consider ;  although  God 
has  made  Nature  to  operate  by  certain  fixed 
laws,  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that 
he  may  suspend  those  laws,  in  order  to 
establish  a  svstem  highly  advantageous  to 
mankind.  Now  the  Christian  Religion  is  a 
most  beneficial  system,  as  it  gives  us  light 
and  certainty  where  we  were  before  in  dark- 
ness and  doubt.  The  miracles  which  prove 
it  are  attested  by  men  who  had  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us  ;  but  who,  on  the  contrary, 
were  told  tnat  they  should  sufier  persecu- 
tion, and  did  actuallv  lay  down  their  lives 
in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
which  they  asserted.  Indeed,  for  some  cen- 
turies the  heathens  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  miracles  ;  but  said  they  were  performed 
by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circum- 
atance  of  great  weight.  Then,  Sir,  when 
we  take  the  proofii  derived  from  the  prophe- 
cies which  have  been  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we 
have  most  satisfactory  evidence.  Sup])osing 
a  miracle  posnble,  as  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
there  can  oe  no  doubt,  we  have  as  strong  evi- 
dence fiir  the  miracles  in  support  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits." 
At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in  a 
private  room  at  the  Turk*s  Heaa  coffee- 
oouse,  in  the  Straad.  ^  1  encourage  this 
house  (said  he ;)  for  the  mistress  of  it  is 
a  good  civil  woman,  and  has  not  much  busi- 


^  Sir,  I  love  the  acquuntance  of  young 
people ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  donT 
like  to  think  myself  growing  old.  In  the 
next  pbieei  joung  acquaintances  must  last 
longest,  if  they  dolast ;  and  then.  Sir,  young 
men  have  more  virtue  than  old  men ;  they 


have  more  generous  sentiments  in  every 
respect.  I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this  age, 
they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  know, 
ledge  of  life  than  we  had ;  but  then  the  do« 
are  not  so  good  scholars.  Sir,  in  my  earfy 
years  I  read  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad  re- 
flection, but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew  almost 
as  much  at  eighteen  as  I  do  now.  My  judge- 
ment, to  be  sure,  was  not  so  good ;  but,  I 
had  all  the  facts.  I  remember  very  well, 
when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old  gentleman 
said  to  me, '  Young  man,  ply  your  book  di- 
ligently now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  when  years  come  unto  you,  you 
wilj  find  that  poring  upon  books  \i'iil  be  but 
an  irksome  task.*  '* 

I'his  account  of  his  reading,  ^ven  by 
himself  in  plain  words,  sufficiently  confurma 
what  I  have  already  advanced  upon  the  cUs- 
puted  question  as  to  his  a])plication.  It  re- 
conciles any  seeming  inconsistency  in  his 
way  of  talking  upon  it  at  different  times ; 
and  shews  that  idleness  and  reading  hard 
were  with  him  relative  terms,  the  import  of 
which,  as  used  by  him,  must  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  with  what  scholars  of  dif» 
ferent  degrees  of  ardour  and  assiduity  have 
been  known  to  do.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  now  talking  spontane- 
ously, and  expressing  his  genuine  senti- 
ments ;  whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be 
induced,  from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or 
more  properly  from  his  love  of  argumenta« 
tive  contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  his  own 
api)lication  to  study.  It  is  pleasing  to  coo- 
siaer  that  the  old  gentleman*s  gloomy  pro- 
])hecy  as  to  the  irksomeness  of  books  to  men 
of  an  advanced  age,  which  is  too  often  fbl- 
filled,  was  so  far  from  being  verified  in 
Johnson,  that  his  ardour  for  literature  never 
failed,  and  his  last  writings  had  more  ease 
and  vivacity  than  any  or  his  earlier  pro* 
ductions. 

He  mentioned  to  me  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  had  been  distrest  by  melan- 
choly, and  for  that  reason,  had  been  obUaed 
to  fiy  from  study  and  meditation,  to  the  ois- 
sipating  variety  of  life.  Against  melan- 
choly he  recommended  C9nstant  occupation 
of  mind,  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  especially  to 
shun  drinking  at  night.  He  said  melan- 
choly people  were  apt  to  fly  to  intemperance 
for  rehef,  but  that  it  simk  them  much  deeper 
in  misery.  He  observed,  that  labouring  men 
who  work  hard,  and  live  sparingly,  are  ael- 
dom  or  never  troubled  with  low  spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  main- 
taining subordination  of  rank.  '^Sir,  I 
would  no  more  deprive  a  nobleman  of  his 
respect,  than  of  his  monev,  I  consider  my- 
selras  acting  a  part  in  tne  great  system  of 
society,  and  I  ao  to  others  as  I  would  have 
them  to  do  to  me.  I  would  behave  to  a 
nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he  would  be« 
have  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman,  and  he  Sam. 
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Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macaulay* 
in  this  town,  a  mreat  republican.  One  day 
when  I  was  at  Her  house,  I  put  on  a  very 

rave  countenance,  and  said  to  her,  ^  Madam, 
am  now  become  a  convert  to  your  way  of 
thinking.  I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind 
are  upon  an  equal  footing;  and  to  give  you 
an  unquestionable  proof.  Madam,  that  I  am 
in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil, 
well-behaved  fellow-citizen,  your  footman  ; 
I  desire  that  he  may  1)e  allowed  to  sit  down 
and  dine  with  us.'  '  J  thus.  Sir,  shewed  her 
the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doctrine.  She 
has  never  liked  me  since.  Sir,  your  levellers 
wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves ;  but 
they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themselves. 
They  would  all  have  some  people  under 
them;  why  not  then  have  some  people 
above  them?"  I  mentioned  a  certain  au- 
thor who  disgusted  me  by  his  forwardness, 
and  bv  shewing  no  deference  to  noblemen 
into  whose  company  he  was  admitted.  John- 
SOK  :  "  Suppose  a  shoe-maker  should  claim 
an  equality  with  him,  as  he  does  with  a 
Lord :  how  he  would  stare.  *  Why,  Sir,  do 
you  stare  ?  (says  the  shoemaker ;)  I  do^eat 
service  to  society.  ^Tis  true,  I  am  paid  for 
doing  it;  but  so  are  you.  Sir:  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  better  i)aid  than  I  am,  for 
doiiiK  something  not  so  necessary.  For 
mankind  could  do  better  without  your  books, 
than  without  my  shoes.*  Thus,  Sir,  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  stru^le  for  prece- 
dence, were  tnere  no  fixed  mvariable  rules 
for  the  distinction  of  rank,  which  creates 
no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  acci- 
denUl." 

He  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  very 
a^preeable  man,  and  his  ^'  Essay  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  writings  of  Pope,"  a  very  pleasing 
book.  I  wondered  that  he  delayed  so  long 
to  (rive  us  the  continuation  of  it.'  Johnson  : 
*'  Why,  Sir,  I  suppose  he  finds  himself  a 
Uttie  oisappointed,  m  not  having  been  able 
to  persuaue  the  world  to  be  of  his  opinion  as 
to  Pope." 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the 
concluding  volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  imr- 
liamentary  expression,  he  has  explained,  so 
as  not  to  appear  ouite  so  adverse  to  the  opi« 
nion  of  the  worla,  concerning  Pope,  as  was 
at  first  thought ;  and  we  must  all  agree, 
that  his  work  is  a  most  valuable  accession  to 
English  literature. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  being  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said,  *^  Why,  Sir,  he  is  a  man 
of  good  parts,  but  being  originally  poor,  he 
has  got  a  love  of  menu  company  and  low  jo- 
cularitv ;  a  very  hm\  thing,  Sir.  To  laugh 
is  good,  as  to  talk  is  good.  But  you  ougnt 
no  more  to  think  it  enough  if  ^ou  laugh, 
than  you  are  to  think  it  enough  if  you  tsuk. 
You  may  laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  you 

•  ThU  one  Mrs.  Maamlcy  waj  the  same  pcrsonacc 
who  aflerwarib  made  herAclf  i )  much  Known  as  **  the 
cdetaatcd  feuuOc  hibiorian." 


talk  ;  and  surely  every  way  of  talking  that  is  ' 
practised  cannot  be  esteemed." 

I  spoke  of  a  Sir  James  Macdonald  as  a 
young  man  of  most  distinguished  merit,  who 
united  the  highest  reputation  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  with  thepatriarchal  spirit  of  a 
great  Highland  Chieftain.  I  mentioned 
tnat  Sir  James  had  said  to  me,  that  he  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  him,  though  at  the  same  tune, 
it  was  mixed  with  some  degree  of  terror. 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  it  might  lessen  both." 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to 
talk  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to 
visit  which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  then 
appeared  to  me  a  very  romantic  &ncy,  which 
1  little  thought  would  be  afterwards  rt^. 
ized.  He  told  me,  that  his  fiither  had  put 
Martinis  account  of  those  islands  into  )3xs 
hands  when  he  was  very  young,  and  that  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  it;  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  St  Kilda  man*s 
notion,  that  the  high  church  of  Glasgow  had 
been  hollowed  out  of  a  rode ;  a  circumstance 
to  which  old  Mr.  Johnson  had  directed  his 
attention.  He  said,  he  would  go  the  He- 
brides with  me,  when  I  returned  from  my 
travels,  unless  some  very  good  companion 
should  ofier  when  I  was  absent,  which  ne  did 
not  think  probable :  adding,  *^  There  are 
few  people  to  whom  I  take  so  much  to  as  to 
you.^'  And  when  I  talked  of  my  leaving 
England,  he  said  with  a  very  i^ectionate 
air, "  My  dear  Boswell,  I  should  be  very 
unhappy  at  parting,  did  I  think  we  were  not 
to  meet  again."  1  cannot  too  often  remind 
my  readers,  that  although  such  instances  of 
his  kindness  are  doubtless  very  flattering  to 
me,  vet  I  hope  my  recording  them  will  be 
ascribed  to  a  better  motive  than  to  vanity  ; 
for  thev  afibrd  unquestionable  evidence  of 
his  tcnuemess  and  complacency,  which  some, 
while  they  were  forced  to  admowledge  his 

great  powers,  have  been  so  strenuous  to 
eny. 
He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was 


enlarged  upon  the  anxiety  and  sufferings 
which  are  endured  at  schooL  Johnson: 
^*'  Ah !  Sir,  a  boy's  b^g  flowed  is  not  so  ^^ 
severe  as  a  man's  having  Uie  hiss  of  the  world'^ 
against  him.  Men  have  a  soUcitude  abm 
fame ;  and  the  greater  share  they  have  of  it, 
the  more  afraid  they  me  of  losing  it"  I 
silently  asked  myscif,  ^^  Is  it  possible  that 
the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really  enter- 
tains any  such  apprehension,  and  is  not  con- 
fident that  his  exalted  fiune  is  establi^ed 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ?" 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  ''  as  a  man  <n  worth,  a 
scholar,  and  a  wit" — ^^  I  have  (said  he)  never 
heard  of  him,  except  from  you ;  but  Let  him 
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know  mj  opinion  of  him :  for  as  he  does  not 
shew  himself  much  hi  the  world,  he  should 
have  the  pnise  of  the  few  who  hear  of 
him." 

On  Tuesday,  July  2^  I  found  Mr.  John, 
son  alone.  It  was  a  venr  wet  day,  and  I 
aeain  complained  of  the  cBsagreeable  effects 
of  such  weather.  Johnson  :  ^^  Sir,  this  is 
all  imagination,  which  physicians  encourage ; 
for  man  lives  in  air,  as  a  nsh  lives  in  water ; 
so  that  if  the  atmosphere  press  heavy  from 
above,  there  is  an  equal  resistance  from 
below.  To  be  sure,  bad  weather  is  hard 
upon  people  who  are  obliged  to  be  abroad ; 
and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in  the  open 
air  in  bad  weather,  as  in  good:  but,  Sir, 
a  smith  or  a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within 
doors,  will  siu'ely  do  as  much  in  rainy  wea- 
ther, as  in  fidr.  Some  very  delicate  frames, 
indeed,  may  be  affected  by  wet  weather;  but 
not  common  constitutions.** 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  best 
to  t^och  them  first.  Johnson  :  *'*'  Sir,  it  is 
no  matter  what  you  teach  them  first,  any 
more  than  what  leg  you  shall  put  into  your 
breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may  stand  disputing 
which  is  best  to  put  in  first,  but  in  the  mean 
time,  your  breach  is  bare.  Sir,  while  you 
are  considering  which  of  two  things  you 
should  teach  your  child  first,  another  boy  has 
learnt  them  both.*' 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  supped 
in  private  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee>house. 
Johnson  :  ^^  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation 
than  he  deserves.  His  excellence  is  strong 
sense ;  for  his  humour,  though  very  well,  is 
not  remarkably  good.  I  doubt  whether  the 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub' oe  his ;  for  he  never  owned 
it,  and  it  is  much  above  his  usual  manner."* 

**  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the 
poet  about  him  as  most  writers.  Every 
thing  appeared  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  his  fiivourite  pursuit.  He  could  not  have 
viewed  those  two  candles  burning  but  with 
a  poetical  eye." 

**  Has  not a  great  deal  of  wit.  Sir  ?** 

Johnson  :  ^  I  do  not  think  so.  Sir.  He  is, 
indeed,  continually  attempting  wit,  but  he 
&ils.  And  I  have  no  more  pleasure  in 
hearing  a  man  attempting  wit  and  failing, 
than  in  seeing  a  man  trying  to  leap  over  a 
ditch  and  tumbling  into  it.** 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned  to 
him  a  sayinff  of  his  concerning  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  woich  Foote  took  a  wicked  plea- 
sure to  circulate.  "  Why,  Sir,  Slierry  is 
dull,  naturally  dull ;  but  it  must  have  taken 
him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  become  what  we 
now  see  him.  Such  an  excess  of  stupidity. 
Sir,  is  not  in  Nature."—''  So  (said  he,)  I 
allowed  him  all.his  own  merit." 

He  now  added,  ''  Sheridan  cannot  bear 

*  Tbit  opfnioii  Wtt  given  by  hlin  mora  at  lane  at  a 
■ubnquait  period.  See<*lbiiiiMaaraTourto&eHe- 
unoniy  Ss  edit.  p.  38. 


me.  I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point.  I 
ask  him  a  plain  question,  '  Wliat  do  you 
mean  to  teach  ?*  Besides,  Sir,  what  influ- 
ence can  Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the  Ian* 
guage  of  this^^reat  country,  by  his  narrow 
exertions?  Sir,  it  is  burning  a  fiurthing 
candle  at  Dover,  to  shew  light  at  Calais." 

Talking  of  a  young  man  who  was  uneasy 
from  thinxing  tliat  he  was  very  deficient  in 
learning  ana  knowledge,  he  said,  *'  A  man 
has  no  reason  to  complain  who  holds  a  mid- 
dle place,  and  has  many  below  him  ;  and 
perhaps  he  has  not  six  of  bis  years  above 
tiim; — perhaps  not  one.  Though  he  may 
not  know  any  thing  perfectly,  tnc  general 
mass  of  knowledge  tnat  he  nas  acauired  ia 
considerable.  Time  wiU  do  for  nim  all 
that  is  wanting.** 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philosophi- 
cal turn.  Johnson  :  '*  Human  experience, 
which  is  constantly  contradicting  tneory,  is 
the  greatest  test  of  truth.  A  system,  built 
upon  the  discoveries  of  a  great  many  minds, 
is  always  of  more  strength,  than  what  is 
produced  by  the  mere  workings  of  any 
one  mind,  which,  of  itself  can  do  little. 
There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world 
that  would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were  it 
wrought  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind,  with- 
out tne  aid  of  prior  investigators.  The 
French  writers  are  superficial,  because  they 
are  not  scholars,  and  so  proceed  upon  the 
mere  power  of  their  own  minds ;  ana  we  see 
how  very  little  power  they  have.*' 

''*•  As  to  the  Christian  religion.  Sir,  besides 
the  strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it, 
there  is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from  the 
number  of  great  men  who  have  been  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  after  a  serious  conside- 
ration of  the  question.  Grotius  was  an 
acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to 
examine  evidence,  and  he  was  convinced. 
Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the 
side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out 
an  infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  be- 
liever." 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  to 
me  to  ))erambulate  Spain.-f  I  said  it  would 
amuse  him  to  get  a  letter  from  me  dated 
at  Salamanca.  Johnson  :  '^  I  love  the 
University  of  Salamanca ;  for  when  the 
Spaniards  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  their  conquering  America,  the 
University  of  Salamanca  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  it  was  not  lawiuL"  He  spoke 
this  with  great  emotion,  and  with  that  ge- 
nerous warmth  which  dictated  the  lines 
in  his  "  London,"  against  Spanish  encroach- 
ment. 


t  I  fuUy  intended  to%ave  followed  advice  of  tuch 
weight;  but  having itaycd mndi  longer  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  than  I  proooied  to  do,  and  havlqg  abo 
viflltcii  Conica,  I  found  that  I  had  exceeded  the  time 
allowed  me  by  my  lkther«  and  hastawd  to  Fiance  In  my 
wav  htioncwanU. 
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I  t*X]ir<.*ttKC(l  my  ojiinion  of  mj  friend 
Derrick  aji  but  ajwor  writer  JoiiKsoir : 
**To  be  fiurc,  Sir,  he  \»:  but  you  arc  to 
consider  that  bin  beinff  a  literary  man  ha» 

Sot  for  him  all  that  he  han.  It  has  made 
im  King  of  Hath.  Sir,  he  has  nothing 
to  any  for  himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer. 
Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  he  must  have 
been  swcH^jiintf  the  crossings  in  the  streets, 
and  asking  half))ence  fnmi  every  body  that 
paased** 

In  Justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Derrick,  who  was  first  tutor  in  the 
ways  of  London,  and  shewed  me  the  town 
in  all  its  variety  of  departments,  l)oth  li- 
terary and  s])ortive,  the  particulars  of  which 
Dr.  Johnmin  advised  me  to  put  in  writing, 
it  is  proi>er  to  mention  what  Johnson,  at  a 
sutMOfiuent  jierlod,  said  of  him  both  as  a 
writer  and  an  editor :  "  Sir,  1  have  often 
said,  that  if  Derrick*s  letters  had  been  writ- 
ten liv  one  of  a  more  estal)lishe<i  name,  they 
wouUl  have  been  thought  very  pretty  let- 
ters."* And,  "  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's 
relations  to  gather  materials  for  his  life; 
and  I  believe  lie  got  all  that  I  myself  should 
have  got."t 

Poor  Derrick !  I  rememl)er  him  with 
kindness.  Vet  I  cannot  withhold  from  my 
readers  a  ]>lea8ant  humorous  sally  whicn 
could  not  have  hurt  him  had  he  been  alive, 
and  now  is  }H«rfectlv  harmless.  In  his  col- 
lection  of  ]H)ems,  tfiere  is  one  upon  enter- 
ing the  harlxmr  of  Dublin,  his  native  city, 
after  a  long  alienee.    It  begins  thus : 

*'  RlilAiui !  murh  lovc>d  city,  hall ! 
WKm  tint  I  uw  the  light  of  day." 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  being 
**  nural)ered  with  forgotten  dead,**  there  is 
the  following  stanxa : 

**  VnUm  my  Uim*  protmrt  my  fune. 

And  thow  who  chance  to  r««d  them,  07, 
I  knew  him  I  Derrick  was  hU  name* 
In  yonder  tomb  his  a»hc«  lie :" 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mr. 
John  Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful 
and  |)athctic  tragetly  of  **  Douglas  :** 

**  VnlcM  my  il#«M«  protract  my  fune, 
An^t  h0  •tAojmmm  «a«l/jr  mmgtt 
1  knew  him  I  Derrick  wa*  hk  name. 
On  yoMfier  (rpe  hi*  cores**  *«riiif* .'" 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  and 
iiuienious  author  of  these  burlesque  lines 
wUl  recollect  them ;  for  thev  were  produced 
eitwnpore  one  evening  while  he  and  I  were 
walking  together  in  the  dining-room  at  £g- 
Ungtuune  Castle,  in  17^  and  I  have  never 
mentionetl  them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me,  ^^  Sir,  I  ho- 
nour Derrick  ft^r  his  presence  of  mind.  One 
nights  when  Floyd^  another  poor  author, 
wandering  about  the  streets   in   the 


night,  he  found  Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a 
biuk  ;  upon  being  suddenly  waked.  Der- 
rick started  up,  *'  My  dear  Floyd,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  in  this  destitute  state ;  will 
you  go  home  with  me  to  my  fodping*  V* 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  method 
of  study  at  Utrecht  **■  Come,  (said  he,)  let 
us  make  a  day  of  it.  l^et  us  go  down  to 
Greenwich  and  dine,  and  talk  of  it  there.'* 
The  following  Saturday  was  fixed  for  this 
excursion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night, 
arm  in  arm,. a  woman  of  the  town  accosted 
us,  in  the  usual  enticing  manner.  **'  No, 
no,  my  girl,  (said  Johnson,^  it  won't  do." 
He,  however,  did  not  treat  ner  with  harsh- 
ness ;  and  we  talked  of  the  wretched  life  of 
such  women,  and  agreed,  that  much  more 
misery  than  happiness,  upon  the  whole,  is 
produced  by  ilhcit  commerce  between  the 
sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple-stairs,  and 
set  out  for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he 
really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  I^atin  languages  an  essential  requisite 
to  a  good  education.  JoHNSoy  :  ^*  Most  cer- 
tainly. Sir ;  for  those  who  know  them  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  those  who  do 
not.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  differ- 
ence learning  makes  upon  people  even  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  lire,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  connected  with  if  ^'^  And 
yet,  (said  I,)  people  go  throufi^  the  world 
very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life 
to  good  advantage  without  learning." — 
JouKSON :  '•^  AVhy,  Sir,  that  may  be  true 
in  cases  where  learning  cannot  possibly  be 
of  any  use  ;  for  instance,  this  boy  rovi^s  us 
as  well  without  learning,  as  if  he  could  sing 
the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who 
were  the  first  sailors.**  He  wen  called  to 
the  boy,  "  "WTiat  would  you  give,  my  lad, 
to  know  about  the  Argonauts  ?**  **"  Sir,'  (said 
the  boy,)  I  would  give  what  I  have.** 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  answer, 
and  we  gave  him  a  double  fare.  Dr.  .Tohn- 
son  then  turning  to  me,  *'*'  Sir,  (said  he.)  a 
desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling 
of  mankind ;  and  every  human  bein^,  whoi^e 
mind  is  not  dehauclued,  will  be  willing  to 
give  all  that  he  has,  to  get  knowledge.** 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan,  and  walked 
to  Billingsgate,  where  we  took  oars  and 
moved  smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  'fine  day.  We  were  enter- 
tained with  the  inuttenae  number  and  va- 
riety of  ships  that  were  lying  at  anchor, 
and'  with  the  beftutifiil  CMintry  on  each 
side  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preadiing,  and  of  the  srea 
success,  which  those    called   methodists§ 
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hare.  .lonmoir, "  Sir,  it  ii  nwlnj;  to  their 
rxpressinfi  Ifaenuelve*  in  &  plain  and  fami- 
liar manner,  whivb  is  the  out,?  way  to  do({ooil 


1  principle  of  duty,  when 
their  congregation ;  ■  pncCice,  For  which 
ther  irili  be  praised  by  men  of  aensc.  To 
insut  ij;>iii9t  dninkennnis  aa  »  crime,  be- 
cause it  debases  reuon,  the  noblest  Eiculty 
ol' man,  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  com. 
nion  people  ;  but  to  tell  them  that  thev  may 
die  in  a  fit  of  drunkennen,  and  shew  them 
how  dreadfiil  that  would  be.  cannot  fail  to 
nuke  a  deep  impresnion.  Sir,  when  your 
Sorilch  cleripr  give  up  their  homely  manner, 
rclif(iun  Till  soon  decay  in  that  country," 
I^t  Ihii  obaecvation,  aa  Johnson  meant  it, 
b^  ever  remembertd. 

I  was  much  pleased  U>  find  myself  with 
Juhnson  at  Gnoiwich,  which  be  celebrates 
in  his  "  Iiondon,"  ai  a  ^vuurite  scene.     I 


He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  (Jreen. 
wich  hospital  was  too  mi|^ifi«nt  for  a  place 
i>f  rharitT,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much 
detachetl,  to  nuke  one  great  whole- 
Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet ; 
and  olMerved,  that  be  was  the  first  who  com- 
plimented a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the 
(lifTerent  perfections  of  the  heathen  god. 
ilesse*;*  but  that  Johnston  Improved  upon 


u  da  ]wdB  U  Ikoh  wkonfrb  tlw  bhkD  la  1 
wttluin  nr  kasA^  If  llK«r  uoMai  aad  HA 
br  ^uottnc  a^}aii|!i>  Iniia  one  of  Outr  bM  ap 

^^^^ 

— , nmm<tlmlUif^  kHm  til  itaitH' 

KsrSSiM!; — 

■nnr  duty  t»  hb  mind  i  ant  hv 
■BdlRbi  UifHtlBf  Ih*  Ion  oTi 


b  Ub  iL  "  la  niBiitUi.  Kvgem  it(s.-— 


hli  frttKlvItt  i*^il 


rs. 


Lhis,  by  making  Ilia  lady,  at  the  nme  tirna, 
I'ree  from  their  defects. 

Hedwelt  upon  Duchanan's  el^ant  veran 
:a  Mary  Queen  of  Scuts,  Nympha  C<dedomm, 
&.C.  andspokc  with  enthuaiasm  of  the  beauty 
uf  I.atin  verve.  "  All  the  modern  lanji^uagM 
Boid  he]  cannot  furnish  so  melodious  a  line 


Aflerwarda  he  entered  upon  the  busincaa 
of  the  day,  which  was  to  give  nie  his  advice 
-»  to  a  course  of  study.  And  here  I  am  l« 
nention  with  much  rt^et,  that  my  record 
if  what  he  said  is  miserably  scanlj'.  I  re. 
collect  with  admiration  an  animating  blaze 
of  eloquence,  which  roused  every  intellec- 
■— '  power  in  me  to  the  highest  pitih,  but 
have  dazzled  me  so  much,  th,it  my 
memory  could  nut  preserve  the  substance 
of  his  discourse  ;  for  the  note  which  I  find 
is  no  mure  than  this  : — "  He  ran  over 
the  grand  scale  of  human  knowledge ;  ad- 
vised me  to  select  some  particular  branch  to 
excel  In,  but  to  aniuire  a  little  of  eTeir 
kind."  The  defects  uf  my  minutes  will  be 
fully  Bupnlied  by  a  long  letter  upon  the 
subject,  which  he  favoured  me  with,  afler  I 
had  been  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which 
my  readers  will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse 
in  its  proper  iilace. 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
Park.  He  oskeil  me,  1  suppose,  by  way  of 
trying  mv  disposition,  "  Is  not  this  very 
tine  r'  Aaving  no  exquisite  relish  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  tieiiig  more  delight- 
ed with  "  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  I  answer- 
ed, "Ves,  Sirj  but  not  equal  to  Fleet- 
street."    JoiiNsoK:  "  You  are  riaht.  Sir." 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
censure  my  want  of  taste.  I.et  me,  how< 
ever,  shelter  myself  under  the  authority  o. 
a  very  fiishionable  Baronet  {  in  the  brilliant 
world,  who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to 
the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the 
country,  observed,  "  This  may  be  very 
welt ;  hut  ibrmy  part,  I  preter  the  smell  o- 
a  flambeau  at  the  playhouse." 

We  stayed  so  lon([  at  Greenwich,  that 
our  sail  up  the  river,  m  our  return  to  Lon- 
don, was  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the 
niuming  ;  for  the  night  air  was  so  cold  that 
it  made  me  shiver.  I  was  the  more  sensi- 
ble of  it  from  having  sat  up  all  the  night 
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Journal  what  I  thought  vorthy  afjiieteria. 
lioD ;  an  exertian,  which,  durina  tlie  tint 
part  of  my  acquaintance  with  Juhniion,  I 
&equent1j^  mBcIe.  I  remember  haTini;  sat 
up  four  ni|^ta  in  one  veek,  without  beinf; 
mticfa  inGomaiDdcd  in  the  day  time. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me, 
as  if  my  shivering  had  been  u  paltry  effe- 
minacy, saying,  "  Why  ilo  you  shiver  i" 
Kr  William  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  told 
me,  that  when  he  complained  uf  a  bcad-ach 
in  the  jmst-chaJsc,  as  they  were  tm  elUng 
together  to  Scotland,  Johnson  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner  :  "  At  your  age,  Sir,  1 
had  no  head-ach."  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
allowance  for  sensations  in  others,  which  we 
ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We  must 
all  have  experienced  how  very  difl'erently 
wc  are  affected  by  the  coninUints  of  our 
neighbours,  when  we  are  well  and  when  we 
are  ill.  In  full  health,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  they  suffer  much  ;  so  faint  is  the 
image  of  pain  upon  our  imagination  ;  when 
Boltened  by  sickness,  we  reailily  symjia- 
thize  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's 
Head  coffee-house  very  socially.  He  was 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  particular  account 
which  I  gave  him  of  my  fiimily,  nrd  of  its 
hereditary  estate,  as  to  the  extent  anci  po. 
pulation  of  which  he  asked  questions,  and 
made  calculations  (  recommending,  at  the 
same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the  te. 
nantry,  as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor 
was  placed  b^  Providence.  He  took  de- 
li((ht  in  hearing  my  description  of  the  ro- 
mantic seat  of  my  ancestors.  '*  I  must  be 
there.  Sir,  (said  he),  and  we  will  live  in  the 
old  castle  ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  room  In  it 
remaining,  we  will  build  one."  I  was  high- 
ly flattered,  hut  could  scarcely  Indulge  s 
liope  that  Auchlnleck  would  indeed  be  ho- 
noured bj  his  presence,  and  celebrated  by 
B  deacriplion,  as  it  afterwards  was,  '"  *■■■ 
"  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands." 
ASler  he  had  sgain  talked  of  my 
out  for  Holland,  be  said,  "  I  must  see  thee 
out  of  KngUnd  i  I  will  accompany  you  to 
Harwich."'^  I  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press what  I  felt  upon  this  unexpected  and 
very  great  mark  of  his  affectionate  rward. 

Next  day,  Sundaj;,  July  31,  1  told  him  1 
had  been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  where  1  had  neard  - 
woman  preach.      Jr  .i  o-_    _    ._. 


On  Tuesday,  August  2,  (the  day  of  my 
departure  from  London  having  been  fixal 
for  the  Sth),Dr  Johnson  did  nie  the  honour 
to  pass  a  part  of  the  morning  with  me  al 
my  chambers.  He  said,  that  "  he  alwayn 
felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing."    I  ob- 


served, tliat  it  was  strange  to  think  that  the 
most  indolent  man  in  Itritain  had  written 
iioet  laborious  work.  The  Emoi-isi] 
DicTioHAar. 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication, 
.,'  a  certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought 
It  would  hurt  him.  Johhson:  "  No,  iSir, 
not  much.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  mentionc<] 
■'  an  election." 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a 
privileged  man,  and  was  carried  bv  Iiini  in 
the  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  AV'll- 
Eiams,*  whom,  though  under  the  mislur- 
tune  of  having  lost  her  sight,  I  tound  to  be 
agreeable  tn  conversation :  for  she  bad  a 
variety  of  literature,  and  expressed  herself 
well:  but  her  peculiar  value  was  the  in- 
timacy in  whicn  she  had  long  lived  witit 
Johnson,  by  which  she  was  acijuainted  with 
bis  bahtts,  and  knew  how  to  lead  him  on  to 
talk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  culled 
his  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  iKiVi'd 
court  in  the  nei^bourhood,  overshaJowtd 
by  some  trees.    There  we  sauntered  a  coii- 


rbocltVp  s  Tft«iltlT«  mpnaiT,  Hid  s  iLroiuf  jud^ 
tt  had  vuloui  ^onB*  or  p1Hdn|^     Her  jn 

tlcn  ihehsd  the  pow«r  ot  dokn^Hivt  ot  kliidnni: 
-  "■  -ocW,  duEcTiil.  and  »nl«.  In  a  »ue  of  Ixnlj 
milr  diplnnMs.    Hs  nniil  to  Dr.  Johiuoi 
cd  wllti  Auch  KrtDgth  of  Judgemmt  fuul  Jlrm 

wlth'K.  "rtJininn.— 'Fit  hn*  mut  ruuro,  Ihouih 
■uDiiwTErat.  Withtb*  MlMWUklnHudKirme. 
t^fiKdirmnoiaaw,  H^iHETied  fiom  ihsn 

■   -  «•  »i>4  mono.    Thslart  of  thou.  Mn.  Jane,  led 
flmmuslnmi  butfigni  tfae  biunoerbig  nunncr  of 

alfUiihaiwmnwcdllHlHKmadt.    Thit 
mmBr  to  trecl  ID  hnDim  for  ibk*""  '"■ln«  - 
I-  n.....>i>r  At  had  lUoUcd  bdaa  too  g 

Im  u  BJiwiin  tlH  ms9  nujaliili.  add  i 

Hich  a  DumDv  of  okl  amU^    Thtj  M 

rr^--'-—'--  <~  -i_iir  twRtdiif  '■ 


UpoD  laoirklng  on 

-illliDul  Ae  hdp  of  liahl,  ■  BeliCTBJM  w 

Jminut^HTtail  l™lth,  ainl  bUndn™.  tie  lunilj  a 
uT  n»tur»liU»notlli(»i™(iowl,f'l<™'ly. sad  humane." 
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mdenble  time ;  and  1  complained  to  him 
that  my  love  of  London  and  of  hia  com- 
pany was  such,  that  I  shnwk  almost  from 
the  thought  of  going  away  even  to  travel, 
which  is  generally  so  much  desired  by 
young  men.  He  roused  me  by  manly  and 
spirited  conversation.  He  advised  me, 
when  settled  in  any  place  abroad,  to  study 
with  an  eagerness  after  knowledge,  and  to 
apply  toTireek  an  hour  every  day ;  and 
when  I  was  moving  about,  to  read  dil^nt- 
Iv  the  great  book  m  mankind. 
'  On  Wednesday,  August  3,  we  had  our 
last  social  evening  at  the  Turk*s  Head 
cotfoe-house,  before  my  setting  out  for 
foreign  parts.  I  had  the  misfortune,  before 
we  parted,  to  irritate  him  unintentionally. 
I  mentioned  to  him  how  common  it  was  m 
the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories  of  him,  and 
to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange  sayings. 
JoHxsoN  :  "  What  do  they  make  me  say, 
Sir  ?'*  BoswsLL :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  an  in- 
stance veiy  strange  indeed  (laughing  hearti- 
ly as  I  spoke,)  David  Hume  told  me,  you 
nid  that  you  would  stand  before  a  battery 
of  cannon  to  restore  the  Convocation  to  its 
fiill  powers.'* — Little  did  I  apprehend  that 
he  had  actually  said  this :  but  I  was  soon 
convinced  of  mv  error;  for,  with  a  de- 
termined look,  he  thundered  out — ^^  And 
would  X  not.  Sir  ?  Shall  the  Presbyterian 
Khrk  of  Scotland  have  its  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  Chuidi  of  England  be  denied 
its  Convocation?*'  He  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  while  I  told  him  the 
anecdote ;  hut  when  he,  uttered  this  ezplo- 
sloo  of  h^-church  seal,  he  had  come  close 
to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  in- 
dignaUon.  I  bowed  to  the  storm,  and 
diverted  the  force  of  it,  by  leading  him  to 
expatiate  on  the  influence  which  religion 
derived  firom  maintaining  the  church  with 
great  external  respectabiut^.  • 

I  mutt  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this 
year  wrote  ^  The  Life  of  Ascham,*Tt]  and 
the  Dedictftion  to  the  Earl  of  Shafles- 
bury ,l-f]  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  that 
writer's  English  works,  published  by  Mr. 
Bennet. 

On  Friday,  August  6,  we  set  out  early  in 
the  morning  in  tne  Harwich  stage-coach. 
A  fiit  eldeny  gentlewoman  and  a  young 
Dutchman,  seoned  the  most  inclined  a- 
mong  us  to  convemtion.  At  the  inn  %here 
we  mned,  the  gentlewoman  said  that  she 
had  done  her  best  to  educate  her  children ; 
and,  particularly,  that  she  had  never  suffer- 
ed them  to  oe  a  moment  idle.  Johksok  : 
**  1  wish,  ^Tadam,  you  would  educate  me 
too  :  for  I  Vve  been  an  idle  fellow  all  my 
life.*'  ^  1  am  sure.  Sir,  (said  she,)  vou 
have  not  been  idle.**  Johksok:  ^^  Nay, 
Madam,  it  is  very  true  ;  and  that  gentle- 
man thefe  ^pointing  to  me)  has  been  idle. 
He  was  idle  at  Edinburgh.  His  fiither 
sent  him  to  Glasgow,  where  he  continued 


to  be  idle.  He  then  came  to  London,  where 
he  has  been  very  idle ;  and  now  he  is  going 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  will  be  as  iiUe  as 
ever.'*  1  asked  him  privately  how  he  could 
expose  me  so.  Jouksok  :  *•''  Poh,  poh ! 
(said  he)  they  knew  nothing  about  you,  and 
will  think  of  it  no  more.  *  In  tne  after- 
noon the  gentlewoman  talked  violently 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  the  utter 
astonishment  of  all  the  passengers  but  my- 
self, who  knew  that  he  could  talk  upon  any 
side  of  a  question,  he  defended  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  maintained,  that  *^  &lse  doctnne 
should  be  checked  on  its  first  appearance ; 
that  the  civil  power  should  unite  with  the 
church  in  punishing  those  who  dared  to  at- 
tack the  establishea  religion,  and  that  such 
only  were  punished  by  the  Inquisition." 
He'  had  in  his  pocket  ^*  PomponiuM  Mela  de 
Situ  Orlfis^^^  in  which  he  read  occasionally, 
and  seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geo- 
graphy. Though  by  no  means  niggardlv, 
his  attention  to  what  was  generalr^  rigbt 
was  so  minute,  that  having  observed  at  one 
of  the  stages  that  I  ostentatiously  gave  a 
shilling  to  the  coachman,  when  the  custom 
was  for  each  passenger  to  give  only  six- 
pence, he  took  me  aside  and  scolded  me, 
saying,  that  what  I  had  done  would  make 
the  coachman  dissatisfied  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  passengers,  who  gave  him  no  more 
than  his  due.  This  was  a  just  reprimand ; 
for  in  whatever  way  a  man  may  indulge  his 
generosity  or  his  vanity  in  spending  his 
mone^,  for  the  sake  of  others  he  ought  not 
to  raise  the  price  of  any  article  for  which 
there  is  a  constant  demand. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Blacklock*s  poetry,  so 
fiu*  as  it  was  descriptive  of  visible  objects ; 
and  observed,  that  ^^  as  its  author  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  blind,  we  may  be  absolute- 
ly sure  that  such  passages  are  combinations 
of  what  he  has  remembered  of  the  works  of 
other  writers  who  could  see.  That  foolidi 
fellow,  Spence,  has  laboured  to  explain  phi- 
losophically how  Blacklock  may  have  done, 
by  means  of  his  own  fiiculties,  what  it  is 
impossible  he  should  do.  The  solution,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  plain.  Suppose,  I  know 
a  man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely 
incapable  to  move  himself,  and  X  find  him 
in  a  different  room  from  that  in  which  I 
left  him ;  shall  I  puzzle  myself  with  idle 
cox\jecturcs,  that,  perhaps,  his  nerves  have 
by  some  unknown  change  all  at  once  be- 
come cflective?  No,  Sir,  it  is  clear  how  he 
got  into  a  different  room :  he  was  cwrrferf.*' 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester, 
Johnson  talked  of  that  town  with  venera- 
tion, for  having  stood  a  siege  for  Charles 
the  First.  The  Dutchman  alone  now  re- 
mained with  us.  He  spoke  English  tole- 
rably well ;  and  thinking  to  recommend 
himself  to  us  by  ex])atiating  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  tnis 
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country  over  that  of  Holland,  he  inyeighed 
against  the  barbarity  of  putting  an  accused 
person  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
confession.    But  Johnson  was  as  ready  for 
Uda,  as  for  the  Inquisition.    ^*  Why,  Sir, 
you  do  not,  I  find,  understand  the  law  of 
^our  own  country.    To  torture,  in  Holland, 
IB  considered  as  a  fiivour  to  an  accused  per. 
son ;  for  no  man  is  put  to  the  torture  there, 
unless  there  is  as  much  evidence  against 
him  as  would  amount  to  conviction  in  Eng- 
land.   An  accused  person  among  you,  there- 
fore,  has  one  chance  more  to  escape  punish- 
ment, than  those  who  are  tried  among  us.** 
At  supper  this  night  he  talked  oi  good 
eating  with  uncommon  satis&ction.  ^*  Some 
peop^  (said  he)  have  a  foolish  way  of  not 
minding,  or  pretending  not  to  mind,  what 
they  eat.     For  my  part,  I  mind  my  belly 
very  studiously,  ana  very  carefully ;  for  I 
looK  upon  it,  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his 
belly  will  hardly  mind  any  thing  else.**    He 
now  appeared  to  me  Jean  Bull  philoto]^. 
and  he  was,  for  the  moment,  not  only  serious 
but  vehement.      Yet   I   have  heard  him, 
upon  other  occasions,  talk  with  great  con- 
tempt  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gra- 
tify  their  palates ;  and  the  206th  number  of 
his  Rambler  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gu- 
losity.     His  practice,  indeed,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, may  be  considered  as  casting 
the  balance  of  his  difierent  opinions  upon 
this  subject ;  for  I  never  knew  any  man 
who  relished  good  eating  more  than  he  did* 
When  at  tab£,  he  was  totally  absorbed  in 
the  business  of  the  moment ;    his  looks 
•eemed  rivetted  to  his  plate  $  nor  would  he, 
unless  when  in  very  high  company,  say  one 
word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to 
what  was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  satisfied 
his  appetite ;  which  was  so  fierce,  and  in- 
dulged with  such  intenseness,  that  while  in 
the  act  of  eating,  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
•welled,  and  generally  a  strong  perspiration 
was  visible.      To  those  whose  sensations 
were  delicate,  this  could  not  but  be  disgust- 
ing ;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suitable 
to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  who  should 
be  distinguished  by  self  command.    But  it 
must  be  owned,  that  Johnson,  though  he 
could  be  rigidly  abatemious^  was  not  a  tent' 
P^Ji^^   nian  either  in  eating  or  drinking. 
He  could  refrain,  but  he  could  not  use 
moderately.     He  told   me,    that  he  had 
fiuted  two  days  without  inconvenience,  and 
that  he  had  never  been  hungry  but  once. 
They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how  much 
he  eat  upon  all  occasions  when  his  dinner 
was  to  his  taste,  could  not  easily  conceive 
what  he  must  have  meant  by  hunger ;  and 
not  only  was  he  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  which  he  eat,  but  he  was, 
or  affected  to  be,  a  man  of  very  nice  dis- 
cernment in  the  science  of  cookery.     He 
used  to  descant  critiadly    on    the   dishes 
which   had  been   at  table  where    he  had 


dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect  wery  mi- 
nutely what  he  had  liked.  I  remember, 
when  he  was  in  Scotland,  his  praising  ^  Gwr^ 
don*8  palates**  (a  dish  of  palates  at  tne  Ho- 
nourable Alexander  Gordon*s),  with  a 
warmth  of  expression  wluch  might  have 
done  honour  to  more  important  subjects. 
^^  As  for  Maclaurin*s  imitation  of  a  truuie 
dish^  it  was  a  wretched  attempt.**  He 
about  the  same  time  was  so  much  displeased 
with  the  performance  of  a  nobfeman*s 
French  cook,  that  he  exclaimed  vrith  vehe- 
mence, *•''  I'd  throw  such  a  rascal  into  the 
river;**  and  he  then  proceeded  to  alarm  a 
lady  at  whose  house  he  was  to  sup,  by  the 
following  manifesto  of  his  skill :  ^^  I,  Ma- 
dam, who  live  at  a  variety  of  good  tables, 
am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery,  than 
any  person  who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook, 
but  lives  much  at  home ;  for  his  palate  is 
gradually  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  cook  ; 
whereas.  Madam,  in  trying  by  a  wider 
range,  I  can  more  exquisiteljr  judge.** — 
When  invited  to  dine,  even  with  an  inti- 
mate friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if  some- 
thing better  than  a  plain  dinner  was  not 
prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard  him  say 
on  such  an  occasion,  *'*'  This  was  a  good 
dinner  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  not 
a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to.*'  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  wont  to  express,  with  great 
glee,  his  satia&ction  when  he  had  oeen 
entertained  quite  to  his  mind.  One  day, 
when  he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour  and 
landlord  in  Bolt-court,  Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied 
nis  taste  in  every  thing,  he  pronounced  this 
eulogy;  ^Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a 
better  dinner  had  there  been  a  Sffnod  of 
Cooks," 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  afler 
the  Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed.  Dr.  John- 
son talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which 
many  have  recommended  and  practised. 
He  disapproved  of  it :  and  said,  *^  I  never 
considered  whether  I  should  be  a  grave 
man,  or  a  merry  man,  but  just  let  inclina- 
tion, for  the  time,  have  its  course.** 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hopes  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer,  come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany 
me  in  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  ^Lsed  him  witn  fanciful  apprehensions 
of  uAappiness.  A  moth  having  fluttered 
round  tne  candle,  and  burnt  itself^  he  laid 
hold  of  this  little  incident  to  admonish  me ; 
sa3ring,  with  a  sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but 
a  quiet  tone,  "  That  creature  was  its  own 
tormentor,  and   I   believe   its    name  was 

BOSWELL." 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich  to  dinner ; 
and  my  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  Hel- 
voetsluys  being  secureii,  and  my  baggage 
put  on  board,  we  ^ned  at  our  inn  by  our- 
selves. I  happened  to  say  it  would  be  ter- 
rible if  he  should  not  find  a  speedy  oppor. 
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»  pUce.     Jouvtoti : 

"  DaD*ta  &T,  •cciutom  jounelf  to  uie  big 


r  Utile  D 


It  would  nolht 


le  practice  of  using  words  of 
^ipimwTtiomte  nugnitude  ia,  no  doubt, 
IiKi  frequent  erc^  where;  but  t  think 
moet  remutable  unong  the  French,  of 
vhldl,  bU  who  have  travelled  In  France 
nuft  have  been  itruck  with  mnumenible 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  church,  and 
having  cone  Into  it,  and  walked  up  to  the 
altar,  .Tobnion,  whoae  piety  «u  cuostint 
and  fervent,  lent  tne  to  my  kneea,  saying, 
"  Now  that  jou  arc  goinK  to  leave  your 
native  countrj,  TecommeDd  yourself  to  the 
protection    M    your   CaEAToa  and   He. 

After  we  cum  rat  of  the  church,  we 
stood  talking  lor  Knne  time  together  of 
fiidiop  BerM^**  Ingenious  sophistry  to 
prove  the  non-exlatence  of  nulter.ond  that 
erety  tiling  in  the  univene  is  merely  ideal. 
I  ataerved,  th>t  though  we  are  satisfied  his 
doctrine  if  not  true,  it  is  impouble  to  re- 
flile  it.  I  never  ahall  ibrftet  the  alacrity 
with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking  his 
fiiot  with  mighty  fiirce  against  a  large  itone, 
till  he  rebounded  fhiin  it,  "  I  refute  it 
tkmt."*  TW  WH  a  itout  exemplification 
of  Okejbtt  tnMt  at  Ftn  Bonffier,  or  the 
trigimalpriitc^lt*  of  Bed  and  of  Beattie: 
vithout  *■<■■"*"";  which,  we  can  no  more 
vgue  in  netaphncs,  than  we  can  aigue  in 
■wtbenatica  wiOiout  aidoms.  To  me  it  is 
BOt  ctntcrivable  how  Berkeley  can  be  an- 
swered hy  pure  reasaning ;  but  1  know  that 
the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  must  luminous 
minds  of  the  present  age,  had  not  politics 
"  turned  him  from  calm  philosophy  aside." 
What  an  admirable  di^lay  uf  subUlty, 
united  with  brilliance,  might  his  contend- 
ing with  Berkeley  have  afiurded  ua  !  How 
must  we,  when  we  reflect  on  tlie  loss  of 
■uch  an  intellectual  feaat,  regrc^t  that  he 
should  be  characterized  as  the  man. 


upon  him  for  a  considerable  time,  while  be 
remained  rolling  his  mi^eaUc  frame  In  hla 
usual  manner ;  and  at  last  I  perceived  him 
walk  back  Into  the  town,  and  he  disap- 

ITtrecht  seeming  at  first  verr  dull  to  me, 
after  the  animated  scenes  of  "London,  mr 
spirits  were  grievously  affected  s  and  I 
wrote  to. lohason  B  plaintive  and  despond* 
ing  letter,  to  which  he  paid  no  regard.  After. 
warils,  wlien  I  had  acquired  a  fiimer  tone  of 
mind,  I  wrote  him  a  second  letter,  expressing 
much  anxiety  to  hear  from  bim.  At  length 
I  received  the  follawing  epistle,  which  was 
of  important  service  to  me,  and,  I  tniit, 
will  be  so  to  many  others. 
"  A  Mr.  BIt.  Bosweli.,  a  la  Cvur  lit  FEm- 
pertar,  Ulreekl. 
"Dial  Sis, 

"  You  are  not  to  think  vouraelf  forgot. 
ten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that  you  have 
bad  yet  no  letter'from  me.  1  love  to  see  mj 
tHends,  to  hear  from  them,  to  talk  to  them, 
and  to  talk  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not  without 
a  considerable  effort  of  reaolution  that  I 

Crevail  upon  myself  to  write.  I  wouM  not, 
oweyer,  gratify  my  own  indolence  by  the 
omiiaiDn  of  any  important  duty,  or  mj 
office  of  real  kindness. 

«  To  tell  you  that  1  am  or  am  not  well, 
that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the  coun- 
try, that  I  drank  your  health  in  the  room 
in  which  we  last  sat  together,  and  that 
your  acquaintance  continue  to  speak  of  you 
with  their  tbnner  kindness,  toplei  with 
which  those  letters  are  commonly  filled 
which  are  written  only  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing. I  seldom  shall  think  worth  communis 
eating  i  but  if  1  can  have  it  in  my  power 
to  calin  any  harassing  disquiet,  to  oidtc 
any  virtuous  desire,  to  rectify  any  impor- 
tant opinion,  or  fortifv  any  generous  reso- 
lution, you  need  not  ^oubt  but  I  shall  at 
least  wish  to  prefer  the  pleasure  of  gratify- 
inff  a  friend  much  leas  esteemed  than  your- 
self, before  the  gloomy  calm  of  idle  vacan- 
cy. Whether  f  shall  easily  arrive  at  an 
ctuuiitv  of  correspondence,  I  MB- 
1  shall,  at  present,  expect  that 
you  will  receive  this  in  return  for  two 
wliich  I  have  had  from  you.  The  firat, 
indccil,  gave  me  an  account  so  hopeless  of  - 
the  state  of  your  mind,  that  it  hardly  ad. 
mitted  or  deserved  an  answer;  by  the 
second  I  was  much  better  pleased  ;  and  the 
pleasure  will  etill  be  increased  by  such  k 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  your  studiesk 
as  mav  evince  the  continuance  of  an  equal 
ional   Bjiplication   of  your  mind  to 
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he  considered  as  a  question  whether  you 
ahall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  of  God. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to 
n^lect ;  and  of  these  I  know  not  how  ^ou 
wUl  make  a  better  choice,  than  by  studying 
tiie  civil  law  as  your  father  advises,  ana  the 
ancient  lanfl[uages  as  you  had  determined 
for  yourself;  at  least  resolve,  while  you 
remain  in  any  settled  residence,  to  spend  a 
certain  number  of  hours  every  day  amongst 
your  books.  The  dissipation  of  thought  of 
which  you  complain,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vacillation  of  a  mind  suspended  between 
different  motives,  and  chaneing  its  direc- 
tion as  any  motive  gains  or  loses  strength. 
If  you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any 
strong  desire,  if  vou  can  but  keep  predomi- 
nant any  wish  for  some  particular  excel- 
lence or  attainment,  the  ^sts  of  imagina- 
tion will  break  away,  without  any  effect 
upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly  without 
any  traces  left  upon  the  memory. 

"  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines 
every  man  first  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe, 
that  nature  has  given  him  something  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  vanity  makes  one 
mind  nurse  aversion,  and  another  actuate 
desires,  till  they  rise  by  art  much  above 
their  original  state  of  power ;  and  as  affec- 
tation in  time  improves  to  habit,  they  at 
last  tyrannize  over  him  who  at  first  en- 
couraged them  only  for  show.  Every  de. 
rire  is  a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he 


viper 
was  chill,  was  harmless ;  but  when  warmth 
gave  him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison. 
You  know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  nrst  he 
set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  prepared 
himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure, 
imagined  a  total  indifference  and  universal 
negngence  to  be  the  most  agreeable  con- 
comitants of  youth,  and  the  strongest  in- 
dication of  an  airy  temper  and  a  (^uick  ap- 
prehension.    Vacant  to  every  object,  and 
sensible  of  every  impulse,  he  thought  that 
all  appearance  of  diligence   would   deduct 
something  from  the  reputation  of  genius  ; 
and  ho])ed  that  he  should  appear  to  attain, 
amidst  all  the  ease  of  carelessness,  and  all 
the  tumult   of  diversion,  that  knowledge 
and  those  accomplishments  which  mortals  of 
the  common  fabric  obtain  only  by  mute  ab- 
straction and  solitary  drudgery.     He  tried 
this  scheme  of  life  awhile,  was  made  weary 
of  it  by  his  sense  and  his  virtue ;  he  then 
wished  to  return  to  his  studies  ;  and  finding 
long  habits  of  idleness  and  pleasure  harder 
to  be  cured  than  he  expected,  still  willing 
to  retain  his  claim  to  some  extraordinary 
prerogatives,  resolved  the  common  conse- 
quences of  irregularity  into  an  unalterable 
decree  of  destiny,  and  concluded  that  Na-^ 
ture  had  originally  formed  him  incapable  of 
rational  employment. 

^*Let  aU  such  fimcies,  illusive  and  de- 


structive, be  banished  henceforward  from 
your  thoughts  for  ever.  Resolve,  and  keep 
your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue  your 
choice.  If  you  spend  this  day  m  study,  you 
will  find  yourself  still  more  able  to  study 
to-morrow  ;  not  that  you  are  to  expect  that 
you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
Depravity  is  not  very  easily  overcome.  Re- 
solution will  sometimes  relax,  and  diligence 
will  sometimes  be  interrupted ;  but  let  no 
accidental  surprise  or  deviation,  whether 
short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despondency. 
Consider  these  milings  as  incid^t  to  all 
mankind.  Begin  again  where  you  left  off, 
and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements 
that  prevailed  over  you  before. 

*'  Tliis,  my  dear  lioswell,  is  advice  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and  given 
you  without  effect  But  thb  advice,  B'you 
wUl  not  take  from  others,  you  must  take  from 
your  own  reflections,  if  you  propose  to  do 
the  dutieff  of  the  station  to  which  the  boun- 
ty  of  Providence  has  called  you. 

^'  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue  your 
journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  observa- 
tions upon  the  country  in  which  you  reside. 
It  will  be  a  fitvour  ir  you  can  get  me  any 
books  in  the  Frisick  languaj^,  and  can  in- 
quire how  the  poor  are  mamtained  in  the 
Seven  Provinces.  I  am, 
^^  Dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

^*'  Sax.  Johnson. 
"London,  Dec.  8,  ITBa." 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  neither  in  my 
own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson 
which  have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I 
find  an^  information  how  the  poor  are  main- 
tained m  the  Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall 
extract'from  one  of  my  letters  what  I  learnt 
concerning  the  other  subject  of  his  curio, 
slty. 

*^  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find 
that  it  has  been  less  cultivate  than  any 
other  of  the  northern  dialects;   a  certain 
proof  of  which  is  their  deficiency  of  books. 
Of  the  old  Frisick  there  are  no  remains,  ex- 
cept some  ancient  laws  preserved  by  Schotw 
nu8  in  his  *•  Betchryvinge  van  die  Heerlykheid 
van  Frieslandf*  and  his  ^  Historia  Frisica.'* 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  these  books. 
Profesvir  Trotz,  who  formerly  was  of  the 
UniyAnty  of  Vranyken  in  Friesland,  and 
is  at  present  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the 
Frisick  laws^gave  me  this  information.     Of 
the  modem  frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the 
boors  of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a  8])eci- 
men.    It  is  ^  Gisbert  Japue'$  Rymelerie^  which 
is  the  only  book  that  they  have.     It  is  ama- 
zing that  they  have  no  translation  of  the 
Bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion,  nor  even 
any  of  the  ballads  and  story-books  which 
are  so  agreeable  to  country  people.     You 
I  shall  have  Japix  by  the  first  convenient  op. 
I  portuuity.    I  doubt  not  to  pick  up  Sduftanus. 
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Mjnheer  Trotz  has  promiaed  me  his  assist- 


Emiij  in  1764,  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Laington  fiuniljr,  at  their  seat  of  Lang- 
too,  in  Lincohismre,  where  he  passed 
some  time,  much  to  his  satisfiu:tion.  His 
friend,  Bennct  Lanston,  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
make  the  pUce  agreeable  to  so  illustrious  a 
guest :  and  the  elder  Mr.  Langton  and  his 
lady,  being  ftilly  capable  of  understanding 
his  value,  were  not  wanting  in  attention. 
He,  however,  told  me,  that  old  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  thoujrii  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
had  so  litUe  allowance  to  make  for  his  occa- 
■onal  ^  laxity  of  talk,'*  that,  because  in  the 
course  of  discussion  he  sometimes  mentioned 
whatmifht  be  said  in  fitvour  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  ofthe  Romish  church,  he  went  to  his 
grave  believing  him  to  be  of  that  communion. 

Johnaon,  during  his  stay  at  I^angton,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw  se- 
veral gentlanen  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
have  obtained  from  Mr.  I^Angton  the  foUow- 
ingpardculars  of  this  period^ 

He  was  now  ftill;^  convinced  that  he  could 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  li- 
ving; fiir  talking  of  a  respectable  clergy- 
man fai  Lincolnshire,  he  observed,  ^  This 
man.  Sir,  fills  up  the  duties  of  his  life  welL 
I  approve  of  hun,  but  could  not  imitate 
him.'^ 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
herself  from  blame  for  neglecting  social  at- 
tention  to  the  worthy  neighbours,  by  saying 
^  I  would  go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them 
any  good  r  he  said,  "  What  good,  Madam, 
do  you  expect  to  have  in  your  power  to  do 
them  ?  It  IS  shewing  them  respcSi^t,  and  that 
ia  doing  them  good. 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he,  that 
once  when  Mr.  I^Angton  and  nc  were  driving 
together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  I^angton  com- 
pUined  of  being  sick,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  of  it  in 
the  open  air,  which  they  did  And  being 
sensible  how  strange  the  appearance  must 
be,  observed,  that  a  countryman  whom  they 
•aw  in  a  field  would  probably  be  thinking, 
**  If  these  two  madmen  should  come  down, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?" 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Iiondon,  which 
was  in  February,  was  founded  that  Club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at 
Mr.  Garrick^s  funeral  became  distinguished 
b^  the  title  of  The  Literary  Club. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which  Johnson 
acceded,  and  the  original  members  were.  Sir 
Joshua  Re3molds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  I^angton,  Dr.  Gohbimith,  Mr-  Cliamier, 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Thev  met  at  the 
Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard-street  Soho,  one 
evening  in  every  week,  at  seven,  and  gene- 
xmlly  continued  their  conversation  till  a  pret- 


ty late  hour.  This  club  has  Imm  fpndually 
increased  to  its  present  number,  thirty-flve. 
Alter  about  ten  years,  instead  of  supping 
weekly,  it  was  resolved  to  dine  together 
once  a  fortnight  during  the  meetin^^  of  Far- 
liament.  Their  original  tavern  havmg  been 
converted  into  a  private  house,  they  moved 
first  to  Prince's  in  Sackville-street,  then  to 
Ije  Teller's  in  Dover^street,and  now  meet  at 
PanJoe's,  St.  James's-etieet.  Between  the 
time  of  its  formation,  and  the  time  at  which 
this  work  is  passing  through  tlie  press  (June 
1792,)*  the  following  persons,  now  dead, 
were  members  of  it :  Mr.  Dunning  (after- 
wards Ix)rd  Ashburton,)  Mr.  Samuel  I>;^er, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  Mr.  Vesey,  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  present  mem- 
bers are,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton,  Lord 
Charlemont,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Barnard, 
Bishop  of  Killaloc,  Dr.  Marlay,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  Mr.  WincDiam  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr  Gibbon,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr  Steevens,  Dr. 
Bumey,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Mr.  Malone, 
Lord  Ossory,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lucan, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Macart- 
ney, Mr.  Richard  Burke,  junior,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  Dr.  Hinchlift'e,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
the  Duke  of  Ix^eds,  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  writer  of  this  account-f 
Sir  John  Hawkins^  represents  himself  •■ 
a  "  seeeder'*  from  this  society,  and  assigns  as 
the  reason  of  his  "  wUhdramng^  himself  firom 
it,  that  its  late  hours  were  inconnstent  with 
his  domestic  arrangements-  In  this  he  if 
not  accurate ;  for,  the  feet  was^  that  he  one 
evening  attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  that  all  the  company  testified  their 
displeasure ;  and  at  their  next  meeting  his 
reception  was  such  that  he  never  came 
again.§ 

♦  [The  second  edition  is  here  gppken  of.   J^L 
t  [The  LiTKRARY  Club  hai  dnce  beoi  deprlTsa  w 
death  of theauthor  of  thi. work.  Mr.  Burke,  hfawn  Mr. 

Richard  Burke,  Mr.  Gibbon.  ^i',£^^S^°!S%JSi. 
Colman,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Hlnchllflfc,  BUiop  oT  P«tir- 
boroush.  the  Duke  of  Lecd»,  the  Earl  of  Lucn.  Jmm 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  Mr.  Steevm*.  Dr.  Warton.  Mr. 
Langton,  Lord  Palmcrrton,  Dr  Fordyce,  Dr.  Martay. 
BWwm  of  Waterford.  Sir  Wflllam  Hamilton,  ^Ir  Ro- 
bert dhambers.  Lmd  Ellot,  Lord  Macartney,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Farmer,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  two  per- 
sons last  named,  were  choaen  njembers  of  It  ajw  the 
above  account  was  written.  It .»»"  •*«*,» ^^tni^  JSl 
quired  Sir  Charles  Blagden.  M*Jor  Renn<^"' ^f  "«£: 
S^ble  Frederick  North,  the  ^iff^i.^.fjJl^^^^fV 
Canning,  Mr.  Mawden,  the  HUtht  "<«o"™™f,  J*  .!*! 
Frere.  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  G^jn^gteL^; 
ReVrbr.  VincSit.  Dean  of  Wcstmlnstej^.  Mr.  Witito 
Lock,  Jun.  Mr.  George  pU,  Lord  Mlmo,  Dr.  Fn»A 
LawT^ce,    the  Right  H.mimrableSliJJJJlla^ 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  Sir  «eorge  i<*""{«^{J^,YfcS: 
llorseley.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Charles  7luun«> 
th?Right  Honoirable  William  Drtunmond,  and  HewT 
Vauphim,  M.D.    M.] 
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He  is  equally  inaccurate  wiUyagspect  to  made  no  reformation ;  I  have  lived  totalljf 

Mr.  Garrick,  of  whom  he  sajSf^R  trusted  useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and  more 

that  the  least  intinuition  of  a  desire  to  come  addicted  to  wine  and  meat.*^S    And  next 

among  us,  would  procure  him  a  ready  ad-  morning  he  thus  feelingly  complains  ;  **  My 

mission ;    but  in    this  be  was    mistaken,  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the  sa- 

Johnson  consulted  me  upon  it ;  and  when  I  crament,  has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness, 

could  find  no  objection  to  receiving  him,  and  my  dissipation  spr^d  into  wilder  negU- 

exdaimed, — ^  He  will  disturb  us  by  his  buf-  gence.     My  thoughts  have  been  clouded 

fbooery  ;* — and  afterwards  so  managed  mat-  with  sensualitv :  and,  except  that  from  the 

ters,  that  he  was  never  formally  proposed,  beginning  of  this  year  I  have,  in  some  mea- 

and,  by  consequence,  never  admitted.^'*  sure,  forborne  excess  of  strong  drink,  my  ap- 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr.  petites  have  predominated  over  my  reason. 

Johnson,  I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  this  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  overspread 

mis-statement.  The  truth  is,  that  not  very  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of 

long  after  the  institution  of  our  club,  Sir  Jo-  the  last  year ;  and  perceive  that  incidents 

shua  Rejrnolds  was  speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  and  intelligence  pass  over  me  without  leav- 

*^Ilikeitmuch(saidhe,)I  think  Ishallbeof  ing  any  impression."    He  then  solemnly 

Tou.'*    When  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  says,  '*  This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven 

Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  much  displeased  with  is  promised  ;"||  and  he  earnestly  resolves  an 

the  actor*s  conceit.    '•^  He'll  be  of  t/«,  (said  amendment. 

Johnson,)  how  does  he  know  we  wiU  permit  It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days 
him  ?  the  first  Duke  in  Emrland  has  no  with  a  pious  abstraction ;  viz.  New-year's- 
right  to  hold  such  language.^  However,  day,  the  day  of  his  wife*s  death.  Good  Fri- 
wnen  Garrick  was  re^iarly  proposed  some  day,  Easter-day,  and  his  own  birth-day. 
time  afterwards,  Johnson,  tnough  he  had  He  this  year  says,  '^  I  have  now  spent  fifty- 
taken  a  moinentaiy  offence  at  his  arrogance,  five^  years  in  resolving ;  having,  from  tne 
warmly  and  kindly  supported  him,  and  he  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can  remember, 
was  accordingly  elected,t  was  a  most  agree-  been  forming  sdiemes  of  a  better  life.  I 
able  member,  and  continued  to  attend  our  have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doing, 
meetings  to  the  time  of  his  death.  therefore,  is   pressing,   since  tibe  time  of 

Mrs.  Piozzi:|:  has  also  given  a  similar  mis-  doing  is  riiort.  O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve 
Tepresentation  of  Johnson's  treatment  of  aright,  and  to  keep  my  resolutions,  for  Je- 
Ganick  in  this  particular,  as  if  he  had  used  sus  Chsist*8  aske.  Amen.**^  Such  a 
theK  contemptuous  expressions :  '*  If  Gar-  tenderness  of  conscience,  sui^  a  fervent  de- 
rick  dbe«  apply,  1*11  black-ball  him.— Surely,  sire  of  improvement,  will  rarely  be  found. 
one  ought  to  sit  in  a  society  like  ours.  It  is,  surely,  not  decent  in  those  who  are 
•Un«iboWdbyag«mater,piinp.orptayer.»"  hardened  in  indifierence  to  spiritual  im- 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  bv  such  un-  CTf^„^iiVb^J^«'f^  ^^"""^  "^"^^  ^"^ 

S^oX''^  wK'fr^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^  SSe^r'-was  afflicted  with  a 

lfet^vin"dilfea?o^°^^^^^^^  oT^^r'Xl^hTas^efer^l^^t^^^ 

•oi?Sd  the  socUl  merit  of  Garrick.  Sp    '  J  '    ;i7^.  nM  JSfe^^^^ 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have  iJ^^.vTK.TnJ^nf^^ir^l^^^                T 

A^wt^   ;»    *»^  J«»  c<oi.=,>««»«    «,«  A^  ««*  markable  love  of  company,  to  be  entirely 

fl«iVf  ^Tk^     5      ^^^   Tt      ,  averse  to  society,  the  i^fetal  symptom  of 

find  that  he  laboured  much  m  literature.  fi,„*  „,„i„j„     kL   a^..».  *^i^  ,«i    fu-f   -- 

xj«  nrw^f^  .  ,.A«^;«»,  «p  r'^;«««-»«  (i  «.,/*.*  *"*'  malady.     Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that,  as 

S^eT.  ;^m?tn  t°he  L^l'rChronX  »  "^  ^"-'"■«  -"  -dnutted  to  vi«t  hb„. 

He  told  me,  that  Dr.  Percy  wrote  the  irreat- 

ert  part  of  this  review  5  but,  I  imagine,  he  !*H3/rX'J3 

did  not  recollect  it  disttactly,  for  it  appears  \f^^^^^y.  'jP^'ng  ¥""  ^-^  "•  'V"-  ,  "« 

to  be  mostly,  if  not  alt<«4ther,  his  own.  *^«°  used  th.s  emphatiod  expr^sion  of  the 

He  also  wrote  in  the  Cntlcal  lleview,  an  j"'^'?  *'"''"  •>«  'f »'     J  ""^^^  «»"«»*  V> 

account  [t]  of  Goldsmith's  cxceUent  p^em,  """t.  *  '""^  ampuUted  to  recover  my  spi- 

**  The  Traveller  "  "    ' 

The  eaae  and 'independence  to  which  he  . .  "^^"''"P  *?.  "™^  was,  indeed,  one  of 
lud  at  last  attained  ^y  royal  munificence,  •"'  Mng"!a"tie«  ever  since  I  knew  h^m.  I 
increased  his  natural  indolence.  In  his  "T"  certam  that  he  was  frequently  uttenng 
« Meditations,"  he  thus  accuses  himself  i  P'""*  egculalions :  for  tnNpnenta  of  the 
-Goo,F..x>.v.AprU20.1764.  I  have  hl^.^fls^  M^  Thom^^Dr^- 
rTh.  ItaU*t  h.Tta«  ™fu«d  to  pty  hi.  portion  of  the    "f'^homChurchUlsays, 

WHBonlnK  for  the  tupper,  becauie  ne  usually  eat  no  sup-  ^— ^^— ^^^— ^— — ^— — ^— ^-^— — 

at  home,  Johnson  observed,  "Sir  John,  Sir,  is  a  S  Praym  and  Meditations,  p.  63. 

•tmelubnlAe  man."    B.]  I  Ibid,  p.  61.                      ^  IWd,  p.  664. 

'Ltfe  of  Johnson,  p.  425.  ••  {^U  used  to  be  imagined  at  Mr.  Thal^s,  when 

I  V^  Garrlclc  was  elected  In  March,  1773.    M.]  Johnson  retired  to  a  window  or  comer  of  the  room,  by 

X  Letters  to  and  from  JohiMon.    Vol  2.  p.  25&  perceiving  his  lipe  In  rooUon,  and  heariqg  a  munnur 
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when  Dr.  Jofanaoii  muttered  **  lead  us  not 
into  temptation  ;**  tued  with  wagf^iih  and 
nllant  humour  to  whisper  Mra.  Daniel, 
"  Yoii,mT  dear,  are  the  cauie  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularitj.  of  which 
none  of  hit  Mends  even  ventured  to  ask  an 
explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  supcr- 
itilioua  habit,  which  he  had  contracted  early, 
and  trota  which  he  had  never  called  upon 
his  rewon  to  disentangle  him.  This  was  his 
anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  ■  door  or 
passsgei  by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from 
a  cei&in  point,  or  at  least  so  is  that  either 
his  right  or  hii  lefl  iiKit,  (1  ini  not  certun 
which,)  should  conslantly  make  the  flrit 
actual  moTcment  when  he  came  close  to  the 
door  or  puage.  Thus  I  conjecture :  lor  I 
hare,  upon  ionumerable  occasiiins,  observed 
him  (uddenW  stop,  anil  then  seem  to  count 
biistcpavitliade^earnestness;  nndwhen 
he  bad  negleeteit  or  gone  wrung  in  this  sort 
of  mapal  morement,  I  have  sopn  him  go 
backnoaiD,  put  fatmseliin  a  pro])er  posture 
to  begin  the  eeremon.T,  omi,  having  gone 
tbrou^  it,  break  fmrn  his  abHtractioii,  walk 
t^isklj  on,  and  join  his  comjiiuiitm.  A 
strange  instance  of  something  of  Ibis  na- 
ture, eren  .when  on  horseback,  happened 
when  be  was  In  the  isle  of  Skj.*  Sir  Joihua 
ReTnotda  has  observed  him  tu  fp  n  good  way 
aWt,  rather  than  croas  aparticuUr  alley  In 
Ldc«stcr-flelds:  but  this  ^  Joshua  im- 
|>ut«d  to  Ids  havliu  had  Mme  diwgreeable 
reccJlaction  astodated  with  it. 

That  the  moat  minute  sbigukiities  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  made  very  observable 

puis  of  U*  appearance  ar-" 

not  he  omittM,  It  is  requJ 
th«t  while  taUting  or  even  ^ 

in  hia  chair,  he  commonly  held  iiis  head 
one  lide  towards  his  nght  shoulder,  and 
atrouulous  manner,  moving  hb 


palm  of  hii  hand.  In  the  intervals  of  arti- 
culating he  made  vaiious  sounds  with  hii 
mouth,  someUmei  as  if  ruminating,  or  what 
is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometime)  giving 
half  a  whistle,  sometimes  makine  his  tongue 
play  backwards  Irom  the  roof  ofnis  mouth, 
as  if  clucking  like  a  hen,  and  sometimes  pro- 

. ■.__;. :-....■ ,^    g^^( 


a  mnSU,  Generally  when  be  bad  coo- 
duded  a  period,  in  the  courseof  ■  dispute,  br 
rhlch  time  he  was  a  good  deal  euaustcd 
IT  violence  and  vociieration,  he  uaed  to 
ilow  out  his  breath  like  a  whale.  Tbla 
[  suppose  WIS  a  relief  to  hii  lungs;  and 
«emed  In  him  to  be  a  contemptuous  mode 
if  expression,  as  if  he  had  made  the  aiwu- 
ments  of  his  opjnnent  Ay  like  chaff  befire 

im  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  an 
iun  I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocu. 
.'  of  such  BS  have  no  relish  of  an  exact 
likeness;  which  to  render  complete,  he  who 
ilrawB  it  must  not  disdain  the  slighteat 
-trokcs.  Uut  if  witlings  should  lie  inclined 
to  attack  this  account,  let  them  have  the 
.-ondour  to  quote  what  1  have  oftered  In  mj 
ilefence- 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at 
KasUia  Maudit,  Nortliamjitonshlre,  on  a 
risitto  the  Iteverend  Ur.  I'ercv. now  Bishop 
nf  Dromore.  Whatever  dis^tislaction  he 
lelt  at  what  he  considered  ii  a  slow  prDgrelB 
in  intellectual  improvement,  we  find  that 
liis  hi}art  was  tender,  and  his  afiectiona 
farm,  as  appears  from  the  following  very 
kind  lutter  i 


"  I  Din  not  hear  of  your  lickneHi  till  I 
heard  likewise  of  jour  recovery,  and  Choe- 
Ture  esca|ie  that  pirt  of  your  pain,  whidi 
every  man  must  feel,  to  whom  you  are 
known  as  you  are  known  to  me. 

"  Having  had  no  particular  account  t£ 
rouT  disorder,  1  know  not  in  what  state  it 
Qu  left  you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  cau- 
pany  con  exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  alow 
recovery,  I  will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to 
you  :  for  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  effectually 
promote  my  own  pleasure  as  by  pleaung 
you,  or  my  own  interest  as  by  preserrilw 
you,  in  whom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  I  should 
lose  almost  the  only  man  whom  I  call  a  - 
iKend. 

"  Pray  let  me  henr  of  you  from  vonradf^ 
or  fVom  dear  Miss  Iteynolds.f  Uake  m/ 
compliments  to  Air.  Aludge.  I  am,  diaar 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate 

"  And  most  bumble  servant, 

"  Sau.  Johmsox. 


Aihiir.)  Aug.  is,  iTSt.^ 
flarly  in  the  year  1705,  he  paid  a  sboK 
\Twtto  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with 
tui  friend  Mr.  ItcDuclerk.     There  is  a  Wt«I» 


picturesi|ue  account  of  his  behaviour  on  (lin 
visit,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fbr 
March,  17B5,  being  an  extract  of  a  ■-•-— 
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Avm  the  late  Dr.  John  Shmrp.  The  two 
Jbllowinfr  sentences  are  vcrj  chu-Mteria. 
Ileal :  "He  drank  bis  large  potations  of  tet 
with  me,  interrupted  by  many  an  indignant 
contradiction,  and  many  a  noble  sentiment." 
— "  Several  persons  got  into  hia  company 
the  last  evening  at  Trinity,  trhcre,  about 
twelve,  he  began  to  be  very  great ;  stripped 
poor  Mrs.  Macsuley  to  the  verv  skin,  then 
save  her  fur  his  toast,  and  dnmk  her  in  two 

The  Blrictneas  of  bis  self-examination,  and 
■crupuloud  Christian  humility,  ajipear  in  his 
pious  meditation  on  Easterjjiy  this  year. — 
"  I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed 
sacrament ;  yet  when  1  consider  bDw  vainly 
I  havehitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  com- 
memoration of  Toy  Saviour's  death,  to  regu- 
late my  life  by  his  laws,  1  am  almost  anaid 
to  renew  my  resolutions." 

The  concludir 

able,  and  shew .  _ 

i<>vere  depression  of  spirits.  "  Since  the 
last  Easter  1  have  reformed  no  evil  habit  ( 
my  time  has  been  unprafitably  spent,  and 
•e«ms  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind. My  mtmOTTf  grtmt  eonfOud.,  imd  I 
know  not  how  the  dayi  pasi  of€r  mf.  Good 
Lord,  deliver  me  1"* 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of 
any  kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson. 
There  is  a  little  circumstance  in  his  diary 
this  year,  which  shews  him  in  a  very  amiable 
tight. 

**  Julv  2.  I  paid  Sfr.  Simpson  ten  gui- 
neas, which  he  bad  formerly  lent  me  in  my 
necessity,  and  for  which  Tetty  expressed 
her  natitude." 

"'  July  8.  I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas 


ihdiu  tl 
which  h. 


which  he  had  formerly  received  from  him. 
Indeed  his  libeTvlity  99  to  money  was  very 
remarkable-  The  next  article  in  bis  diary 
Is,  "July  16th,  I  received  7U  Lent  Mr. 
D*vies  25/  " 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  sur- 
prised Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compli- 
meat  of  the  highest  academical  honours, 
b/  creatinff  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  The 
diploma,  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  as 

"  Ohhibus,  ad  quos  pnesente*  litene  per- 
venerint,  salutem.  Noa,  Prsepositus  et  So- 
di  SenJores  Collegii  sacrosanctse  et  indivi- 
duge  Trinitatis  Hwinre  Klizabeths  juita 
Dublin,  testamur,  SunueH  Johnson,  Armi- 
gero,  ob  egrf^iam  scriptorum  el™intiam  et 
utilitatem,  gmtiam  concessam   fuisse   pro 

rlu  Doctoratfls  in  utmque  Jure,  octavo 
Julii,  ilnno  Domini  milleumo  septin- 
sentesinio  sexogeidmo-quinto.  In  ci^us  rei 
tMtimonium  singulorum  manus  et  sigUlum 


quo  in  hisce  utiinur  apposuimuc 
tertio  die  Julii,  Anno  Domini  mill 
^ngentesimo  sexagesimo-ijuii^lo. 


1178S. 


This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  con- 
ferred on  so  great  a  literary  cliaracti-r,  did 
much  honour  to  the  judgement  and  Uberal 
spirit  of  that  learned  tody.  Johnson  ac- 
knowledged the  &vour  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Leland,  one  of  their  number;  but  1  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.-f- 

He  appears  this  year  to  have  been  seiz^l 
with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  he  had 
thoughts  both  of  studying  law,  and  of  en- 
guffng  in  politics.  His  "  Prayer  before 
the  Study  of  Law"  is  truly  admirable : 

"SepL  !«,  17«g. 

"Almighty  God,  the  eiver  of  wisdom, 
without  whose  help  resolutions  are  vain, 
without  whose  blessing  study  is  ineffectual ; 
enable  me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain  such 
knowledse  as  may  qualify  me  to  direct  the 
doubtfuC  and  instruct  theignorant;  to  pre. 
vent  wrongs  and  terminate  contentions ;  and 
nanC  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge  which 
I  ahall  attain,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  sal. 
vation,  for  Jksus  Cheist^s  sake.  Amen."; 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a 
politicLui  it  entitled,  "  Engaging  in  Poli- 
tics with  H n."    No  doubt,  his  friend, 

the  R^lit  Honourable  William  Gerard  Ha. 
milton,  for  whom,  during  a  long  acquaint. 
ance,  be  had  a  great  esteem,  and  to  whoae 
conversation  be  once  paid  this  high  comnli. 
ment:  "I  am  very  unwilling  to  be  left 
alone.  Sir,  and  therefore  I  go  with  my  com. 


pony  down  the  first  pair  o] 

hopes  that  they  may,  perhaps,  return  asain 

I  go  with  you.  Sir,  as  &r  as  tlie  street-iloor. 


In  what  particular  department  he  intended 
to  engage,  does  not  appear,  nor  can  Mr. 
Hamilton  explain.     His  prayer  is  in  general 
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term*  :  "  Enlighten  m;'  unrlerstanitingirith 
the  knowledga  111' right,  »i"l  gnvem  my  will 
bj  thy  laws,  that  □odeL'eil  may  muleul  me. 


■,'!■: 


i   that  1 
B   cnilovour  to  do  good,  nnd  hinder 
.     .     '     There  is  natbing  upon  the  subject 
in  his  diary. 

This  year  was  distinguished  bv  his  beine; 
introduced  into  the  faniiiy  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
one  of  the  most  eminmt  brewers  in  England, 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Southvarlr.  Foreigners  are  not  a  litUc 
amazedwhenthe^  hear  of  brewers,  distillers, 
and  men  in  similar  departments  of  trade. 


in  tills  grei 


by  birth  and  OHitllitT,  which  has  ev 
found  beneficial  to  the  grand  iichemi 


II  is  natural  that  a  situi 
much  wealth  should  be  considered  as  very 
mpectable  ;  and,  no  doubt,  honest  Industry 
is  CDtilled  to  esteem.  But,  perhaps.  t)ie  too 
rapid  advances  of  men  of  low  extraction 
' —  '-  "'  lessen  the  *aiue  of  that  distinction 

fsub- 

ordinatioa.     Johnson  used  . .  „.    _   

count  of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Thrale'a  lather : 
"  He  worked  at  six  ahillings  a  week  fai 
twenty  years  in  the  great  brewery,  vhicb 
aflerwBiila  was  bis  own.  The  proprietor  of 
it-f  had  an  onlj'  daughter,  who  wai  married 
la  a  nobleman,  ft  was  not  fit  that  a  peer 
should  continue  the  business.  On  the  old 
man's  death,  therefore,  the  brewery  was  to 
be  sold.  To  find  a  purchaser  for  so  large  a 
property  was  a  difBcull  matter ;  and,  anci 
some  time,  it  wu  auMcsted,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  treat  with  Thrale,  a  sensible, 
active,  honest  man,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  house,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  to 
him  for  30,OUO/.,  security  beins  taken  upon 
the  property.  This  was  according)  r  settled. 
In  eleven  yean.  Thrale  paid  the  (lurchase- 
money.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and 
lived  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Southwark.;  But  what  was  most  remarka- 
ble WM  the  liberality  with  which  he  used  his 
riches.  He  gave  his  son  and  dnughter*  the 
best  educB^oo.  The  esteem  which  his  good 
conduct  procured  him  from  the  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  nuister's  daughter,  made 
him  be  treated  with  much  attention  ;  and  his 


son,  bith  at  school  and  at  the  Univenity  oi 
Oxford,  aasodaled  with  young  men  of  the 
first  rank.  His  allowance  from  his  &ther, 
after  he  left  College,  was  splendid  ;  not  less 
than  a  thousand  a  rear,  'lliis,  in  a  man  who 
had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did,"  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  generosity.  Housed 
to  sav,  '  If  this  young  dop  does  not  find  so 
much  afler  I  am  gone  aa  he  expects,  let  him 
remember  that  hehas  had  a  great  deal  in  my 

The  son,  though  In  affluent  circumstance*, 

had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  Other's 
traile,  which  was  of  such  extent,  that  I  re- 
member he  once  totd  me,  he  would  not  quit 
it  for  an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  a  year; 
"  Not  (said  he,J  that  I  get  ten  thousand  a 

?Iav 


fiiir  trade  in  along  period  of  time. 

I'here  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentilityS  might  be  established. 
upon  principles  totallv  mfierent  from  what 
have  hilherto  prevailed.  Our  present  he. 
nldry,  it  may  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  bar- 
"imes  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It 
?y  founded  upon  ferocious  merit, 
lltai '■ ""--   ' --•'-' 


dvillxed 


ly,  m  civi 
may  be  asked,  should  there  n< 
rank  end  honours,  upon  principles,  which, 
uitom,  arecer""'~'~ 
'hich,  when  oi 
lowed  to  be  connected  with  elevation  and 
precedency,  would  obtain  the  same  dignity 
in  our  imagination  ?  Why  should  not  the 
knowledge,  the  skill,  the  expertness.  the 
assiduity,  and  the  spirited  hazards,  of  trade 
and  commerce,  when  crowned  with  success, 
be  entitled  to  give  those  flattering  distinc* 
tioni  by  which  mankind  are  so  uSversalljf 
L'aptivated  ? 

Such  are  the  ipecioui,  but  ftlae,  arDiimenU 
For  a  proposition  which  always  will  find  nu< 
merouB  advocates,  in  a  nation  where  men 
ire  ei'erv  dav  starting  up  from  obscurity  to 
wealth,  '  To'refute  them  is  needless.  The 
l^eral  sense  of  mankind  cries  out,  with 
.rresistible  force,  "  Un  fftntilhonmt  ttl  Mab 
jotirj  gentiihoTwne-'' ' 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesther 
Lvnch  Salusbury,  of  good  Welsh  extraction, 
1  lady  of  lively  talents,  improved  by  educa- 
tion.   That   Johnson's   introduction    into 
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Mt.  Tbmle's  familj,  which  Daatributed  so 
mach  to  the  bappineo  of  hii  ti&,  iras  owing 
to  her  dcnre  for  tuj  conTemtion,  ia  ■  vet^ 
prabible  mtt  the  general  suppontion  :  but 
It  is  not  the  truth.  Mr.  Muiphy,  who  wis 
intiaute  with  Mr.  Tbrale,  having  spoken 
verj  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  wm  requeat- 
pi  to  make  tbeui  acquainted.  This  being 
mentiooed  to  Johnson,  he  accepted  an  invl- 
tUloD  to  dinnei  ^at  Thrale's,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  hii  reception,  botb  by 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Thrale,  and  tbe^  bo  much 
pleased  with  liini,  that  hia  invitations  to 
their  house  were  more  and  more  frequent, 
till  at  last  he  became  one  of  the  fiunilj,  and 
an  apartment  waa  appropriated  to  him,  both 
in  their  house  at  S«uthw>rk  and  in  their 
villa  at  Strektbam. 

Johnion  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles, 
•  good  scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a 
•ound  understanding,  and  of  mumen  such 
■B  presented  the  character  of  ■  plain  inde. 
pendent  English  'Squire.  As  this  bmily 
will  frequentl;  be  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  following  pages,  and  as  a  &lse  no- 
tion has  prevailed  that  Mr.  Thrale  was  in- 
ferior, and  in  some  d^ree  insignificant, 
compared  with  Mra.  Thi^e,  it  may  l>e  pro- 
per  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  caae  from  the 
uithont;  of  Johnson  himself^  in  his  own 

**  I  know  00  man  (said  he)  who  is  mote 
muter  of  his  wi&  and  &mUy  than  Thrale. 
If  he  but  holds  up  a  finpic,  he  is  obeyed.  It 
il  a  great  mistake  tosuppose  that  she  is  above 
him  in  literary  Httainmeiits.  She  ia  more 
fl^pant ;  butbehas  ten  timesherleamingi 
he  la  a  regular  scholar  ;  but  her  learning  is 
that  of  B  schoolboy  in  one  of  the  lower 
forma."  My  readers  may  naturally  wish 
Ibr  some  tepresentation  of  the  figures  of  Uils 
couple.  Mr.  Thrale  was  tall,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  stately.  As  for  JUaAm,  or  my 
Mutrtu,  by  which  epitheta  Johnson  used  to 
mention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she  was  short,  plump, 
•od  brisk.  She  has  herself  ((iven  us  a  Uvely 
view  of  the  idea  which  Johnson  had  of  ber 
person,  on  her  appearing  before  him  in  a 
dark-coloured  gown:  "  You  little  creatures 
should  never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes, 
however)  they  are  unsuitable  in  every  way. 
What  1  have  not  all  insects  gay  colours  ?"■ 
Mr.  Tbrale  gave  his  wife  b  liberal  indul- 
gence, both  in  the  choice  of  tbeir  company, 
and  in  the  mode  of  entertaining  them.  He 
understood  and  valued  Johnson,  witbout 
remisMon,  fi-om  their  first  acquaintance  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  en- 
chanted with  Johnson's  conversation  for  its 
own  nake.  and  bod  also  a  very  allowable  va- 
nity in  appearing  to  be  honoured  with  the 
attention  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fbrtunate  fbr  John- 


[17». 
Ma  tban  this  connexion.     He  had  at  Mr. 

Thrale'salltbecomfortsand  even  luxuries  0.. 
life  1  hiamelancboly  waa  diverted,  and  his  Ir- 
rq^ular  batnts  lessened  by  association  witii  an 
:igreeable  and  well-orderod  &mily.  He  was 
u-eated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  even 
iiffection.  The  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Thralc'ali- 
lenry  talk  roused  him  to  cbeerfulness  and 
exertion,  even  when  they  were  alone.  But 
ibis  was  not  oflen  the  case ;  for  he  found 
here  a  constant  succesdon  of  what  gstve  bim 
[he  highest  enjoyment,  the  society  of  the 
learned,  the  witty,  and  the  eminent  in  every 
way  {  who  were  assembled  in  numerous 
companies,  called  forth  his  wonder^l 
poweri,  and  gratified  him  with  admiration, 
to  which  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  yearf  he  at  length 
jave  to  the  world  hia  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
which,  if  it  bad  no  other  merit  but  that  o. 
producing  hia  Fre&ce,  in  which  the  excel- 
lencies and  defecta  of  that  immortal  bard 
are  displayed  with  a  maaterly  hand,  the  na- 
tion would  have  had  no  reason  to  coniplain. 
A  blind  Indiocriminate  admiration  of  Shaks- 
peare bod  exposed  the  British  nation  to  the 
ridicule  of  foreigqen.  Johnson,  by  can- 
didly admitting  tnc  &ults  of  his  poet,  had 
the  more  cremt  In  bestowing  on  him  de- 
served and  indisputable  praise  ;  and  doubt- 
less none  of  all  his  panegyrists  have  done 
him  half  so  much  honour.  Their  praise  was 
like  that  of  a  counsel,  upon  bis  own  aide 
of  the  cause  :  Johnson's  was  like  the  grave, 
well  conmdered,  and  impartial  opinion  of  the 
judge,  which  Mis  fromhia  lips  wilh  weight, 
and  is  received  with  reverence.  What  he 
did  OS  a  commentator  has  no  small  share  of 
merit,  though  hia  researches  were  not  so 
ample,  and  his  investigations  so  acute,  as 
tbey  might  have  been,  which  we  now  ver- 
toinlpr  know  from  the  labours  of  other  able 
and  ingenious  critics  who  have  followed  him. 
He  baa  enriched  his  edition  with  a  concise 
account  of  each  play,  and  of  its  characteristic 
excellence.  Many  of  hia  notea  have  illus- 
trated obacurities  in  the  text,  and  placed 
poasages  eminent  for  beauty  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous light ;  and  he  baa,  in  general,  ex. 
hibited  such  a  mode  of  annotation,  as  may 
he  beneficial  to  all  subsequent  editors. 

His  Shakspeare  was  virulently  attacked 
by  Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  obtained  the 
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degree  of  LT^D.  from  a  Scotch  University, 
and  wrote  for  the  booksellers  in  a  gpreat  va- 
rietj  of  branches.  Though  he  certainly  was 
not  without  considerable  merit,  he  wrote 
with  so  little  regard  to  decency,  and  princi- 
plea,  and  decorum,  and  in  so  hasty  a  man- 
ner, that  his  reputation  was  neither  exten- 
sive nor  lasting.  I  remember  one  eveninff, 
when  some  oi  his  works  were  mentioned. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  said,  he  had  never  heard  of 
them ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
^  Sir  he  ifi  one  of  the  many  who  have  made 
themselves  jmbHo^  without  making  them- 
selves knottn.''* 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name 
of  Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's 
review  of  Johnson*s  Shakspeare.  Johnson 
was  at  first  angry  that  Kenrick's  attack 
should  have  the  credit  of  an  answer.  But 
afterwards,  considerinff  the  joun^^  man's 
good  intentiim,  he  kindly  noticed  him,  and 
probably  would  have  done  more,  had  not 
the  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preikce  to  Shakspeare,  Johnson 
treated  Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  ob- 
serving upon  some  or  his  remarks,  ^^  These 
are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds."  Vol- 
taire, in  revenge,  made  an  attack  upon 
Johnson,  in  one  of  his  numerous  literary 
sallies,  which  I  remember  to  have  read ;  but 
there  being  no  seneral  index  to  his  volumi- 
nous works,  I  nave  searched  in  vain,  and 
therefore  cannot  quote  it. 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom  I 
thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to  con- 
tend. I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He  said, 
he  perhaps  mi^t ;  but  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to 
Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions 
to  his  Shakspeare,  whicn  Johnson  had  omit- 
ted to  deliver  when  the  money  was  paid,  he 
availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing Johnson  for  the  great  pleasure  which  he 
had  received  &om  the  perusal  of  his  Preface 
to  Shakspeare ;  which,  although  it  excited 
much  cUunour  against  him  at  first,  is  now 
justly  ranked  among  the  most  excellent  of 
nis  writings.  To  this  letter  Johnson  re- 
turned the  following  answer: 

^  TO   CHASLXS  BT7Rir«T,  K8Q.  IX  POLAKI)- 

ST&EET. 

''  I  AM  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me 
has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble, 
though  you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that 
sorrow,  by  the  j)lea8ure  which  I  receive  fi^m 
your  approbation.  I  defend  my  criticism  in 
the  some  manner  with  you.  we  must  con- 
fess the  Ikults  of  our  &vourite,  to  gain  cre- 
dit to  our  praise  of  his  excellences.  He 
that  claims,  either  in  himself  or  for  ano- 
ther,  the  honours  of  perfection,  will  surely 
iigure  the  reputation  which  he  designs  to 
assist. 


^^  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  fiunily.    I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
^*  And  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Jouysoir. 
"Oct  IS,  17M.- 

From  one  of  his  Journals  I  transcribe 
what  ibilows : 

"  At  church,  Oct.— 66. 

"  To  avoid  sll  singularity  ;  BonatferUura,^ 

*'  To  come  in  before  service,  and  compose 
my  mind  by  meditation,  or  by  reading  some 
portions  of  Scripture.     Tetty, 

^^  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  it, 
unless  attention  be  more  troublesome  than 
useful. 

*'''  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  re- 
posal  of  ravself  upon  God,  and  a  resignation 
of  all  into  "his  holy  hand." 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  so  busily  emploved  with 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  as  to  have  had 
little  leisure  for  any  other  literary  exertion, 
or,  indeed,  even  for  private  correspondence. 
He  did  not  favour  me  with  a  single  letter 
for  more  than  two  years,  for  which  it  wiU 
appear  that  he  afterward  apologized. 

He  was,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to 
give  assistance  to  his  friends,  and  others,  in 
revising  their  works,  and  in  writing  foF 
them,  or  greatly  improving,  their  Dedica- 
tions. In  that  courtly  species  of  composi- 
tion no  man  excelled  Dr.  Johnson.  Though 
the  loftiness  of  his  mind  prevented  hun 
from  ever  dedicating  in  his  own  person,  h« 
wrote  a  very  great  number  of  Dedications 
for  others.  Some  of  these,  the  persons  who 
were  fiivoured  with  them  are  unwilling 
should  be  mentioned,  from  a  too  anxious 
apprehension,  as  I  think,  that  thev  might 
be  suspected  of  having  received  larger 
assistance ;  and  some,  after  all  the  diligence' 
I  have  bestowed,  have  escaped  my  inquiries. 
He  told  me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  *'  hef 
believed  he  had  dedicated  to  all  the  Royal 
Family  round ;"  and  it  was  indiff'erent  to  mm 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  work  dedicated, 
provided  it  were  innocent.  He  once  dedi- 
cated some  Music  for  the  German  Flute  to 
Edward,  Duke  of  York.  In  writing  Dedi- 
cations for  others^  he  considered  himself  M 
by  no  means  speaking  his  own  sentiments. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never 
omitted  to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  an^^ 
thing  worthy  of  communicating.  I  gene- 
rally kept  copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that 
I  might  have  a  full  view  of  our  correspon- 
dence, and  never  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
any  reference  in  his  letters.  He  kept  the 
greater  part  of  mine  very  carefVilly ;  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death  was  attentive 
enough  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles,  and 
order  them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which  WM 


*  Ht was probftUy propotUic to himielf the moddpf 
thh  exceUent  penon*  who  for  nis  piety  was  named  The. 
Strttphic  Doctor. 
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accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found 
one,  of  which  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and 
which  I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the 
distance  of  almost  twenty  years.  It  is  dated 
November,  1765,  at  the  palace  of  Pascal 
Paoli,  in  Corte,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  and 
if  full  of  generous  enthusiasm.  After  giving 
a^etch  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in 
that  island,  it  proceeded  thus :  '•'•  I  dare  to 
call  this  a  spirited  tour.  I  dare  to  challenge 
jour  approoation."* 

This  fetter  produced  the  following  anf  wcr, 
which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at  Paris. 

••  A  Mr*  Mr.  Boswell,  c?iez  Mr,  Watehs, 
BanquieTy  a  Paris, 

'«  Dbar  Sir, 

^  Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use.  We 
will  delay  till  your  arrival  the  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  which  nave  made  me  such  a  8])aring 
and  ungrateful  correspondent.  Be  assured, 
for  the  present,  that  nothing  has  lessened 
either  the  esteem  or  love  with  which  I  dis- 
missed you  at  Harwich.  Both  have  been 
increased  bv  all  that  I  have  been  told  of  you 
by  yourself'or  others ;  and  when  you  return, 
jou  will  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope, 
unalterable  friend. 

^^All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  \s 
the  vexation  of  disappointing  me.  No  man 
loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which  have 
been  formed  in  his  favour ;  and  the  pleasuie 
which  I  promise  myself  from  your  loumals 
and  remarks  is  so  great,  that  pertiups  no 
degree  of  attention  or  discernment  will  be 
tuSicient  to  afibrd  it. 

*'  Come  home,  however,  and  take  your 
chance.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  'hear 
you ;  and  hope  tnat  we  shall  not  bc^so  long 
•eparated  again.  ^Come  home,  and  expect 
such  welcome  as  is  due  to  him,  whom  a 
wise  and  noble  curiosity  has  led,  where 
perhaps  no  native  of  this  country  ever  was 
before. 

**  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can 
deserve  your  notice ;  nor  would  I  willingly 
lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty  may 
^▼e  you  at  vour  return.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  keep  among  us  a  mind 
which  has  been  so  long  feasted  with  variety. 
But  let  us  try  what  esteem  and  kindness 
can  effect. 

^  As  your  &ther*s  liberality  has  indulged 
you  with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but 
jou  will  think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire 
to  see  you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  hastening 
your  return.  The  longer  we  live,  and  the 
more  we  think,  the  higher  value  we  learn  to 
put  on  the  friendship  and  tenderness  of  pa- 
rents  and  of  friends.  Parents  we  can  have 
but  once ;  and  he  promises  himself  too  much, 
who  enters  life  with  the  expectation  of  find, 
ing  many  friends.  Upon  some  motive,  I 
hope,  that  you  will  be  here  soon ;  and  am 
willing  to  think  that  it  will  be  an  induce- 


ment to  your  return,  that  it  is  sincerely 
desired  by,  dear  Sir, 

'^  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  Jouksok. 
Jdhofloo's-court.  Fleet-ttxeet* 
January  14,  1766.** 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and 
found  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  John- 
son*s-court,  Fleet^street,  in  which  he  had 
accommodated  Miss  WiUiams  with  an  apart- 
ment on  the  ground-floor,  while  Mr.  I^vett 
occupied  his  post  in  the  garret :  his  faithful 
Francis  was  still  attending  upon  him.  He 
received  me  with  much  kindness.  The 
fragments  of  our  first  conversation,  which  I 
have  preserved,  are  these :  I  told  him  that 
Voltaire,  in*  a  conversation  with  me,  had 
distinguished  Pope  and  Dn'den  thus: — 
^*  Pope  drives  a  nandsome  cfiariot,  with  a 
couple  of  neat  trim  nags ;  Dryden  a  coach, 
and  six  stately  horses !  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  the  truth  is,  they  both  drive  coaches 
and  six;  but  Dr)'den*s  horses  are  either 
galloping  or  stumbling:  Pope*s  go  at  a 
steady  even  trot."*  He  said  of  Goldsmith's 
"  Traveller,"  which  had  been  published  in 
my  absence,  *'*'  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a 
poem  since  Pope's  time." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  au- 
thentic precision,  what  has  long  floated  in 
public  report,  as  to  Johnson's  being  himself 
the  author  of  a  considerable  part  of  that 
poem.  Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the  senti- 
ments and  expression,  were  derived  from 
conversation  with  him  ;  and  it  was  certainly 
submitted  to  his  friendly  revision:  but  in 
the  year  1783,  he,  at  my  reauest,  marked 
with  a  pencil  the  lines  whicn  he  had  fur- 
nished, which  are  only  line  420th, 

"  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go ;" 

and  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the 

last  couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by 

the  Italic  character : 

'<  How  small  of  all  that  hiunan  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 
Still  to  ourwlves  fai  etery  place  coosign'd. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  And ; 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy* 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy ; 
The  lifted  ase,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke'a  iron  crown,  and  J)amien*9  bed  qf  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power,  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own." 

He  added,  *•*'  These  are  all  of  which  I  can 
be  sure."  The^  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole,  which  consists  of  lour  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  verses.  Goldsmith,  in  the 
couplet  which  he  inserted,  mentions  Luke  as 
a  person  well  known,  and  superficial  readers 


*  It  h  remarkable  that    Mr.  Gray   has   employed 
somewhat  the  same  image  to  ^-haracterlae  Dryden.    He, 
Indeed,  furnishes  ills  car  with  but  two  horses;  but  they 
are  of  **  ethereal  race :" 
"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  flcldi  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  rare, 
With  necks  in  thunder  ckHh'd,  and  long  resounding 
pace." 

Cde  on  the  Progrts*  «/  Poeity 
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_. ,..  .e  smoothlji  while 

■£  aifentioD  have  been  m  much 

perplexed  by  Luke,  as  bjr  Lfdiat,  in  "  The 
Vsiiily  of  Humiin  WUhes."  The  truth  is, 
thit  Goldamith  himself  via  in  ■  miatake. 
1  n  the  "  AnpuMca  Uuagarica,"  there  is  an 
iccount  of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year 
1JJ14,  headed  by  two  brothers,  of  the  name 
of  Zedi,  George  and  Luke.  A\^en.it  was 
quelled,  Grorjie.  not  LuJce,  was  puiiiiihed  bj 
his  head  beinK  encirclcil  with  >  red  hot  iron 
crown:  ^corviuicaadficentefiTTeacoronaluT.*' 
The  stiae  Mverity  of  torture  was  exercised 
on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the  murdcreia 
of  Xing  James  f.  of  Scotland.* 

Dr.  JobiiBon  at  the  same  time  favoured 
me  by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished 
(41  UuMsmith's  "  Desarted  Village,"  which 
are  only  the  last  four  ; 

A>  Tocki  iKbt  Uk  mim  ud  i)M  ik)." 
Tallrinj^  of  eduntlon,  "  People  hare  nov- 


e  that  li 

mueh  good  as  reading  the  books  Iram  which 
Ihe  lei-turesaro  taken.  I  know  nothinglhat 
can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  except  where 
eiperiroents  are  to  be  shewn.  You  may 
tearh  chemistry   by  lectures.— You  might 

the  Mitre 
p  our  social 

intimacy  at  the  original  place  of  meeting. 
But  there  was  now  a  conaicleradle  difterence 
in  his  way  of  living.  Having  had  an  illness, 
in  which  he  was  advised  to  leave  off  wine, 
he  had,  &oni  that  period,  continued  to 
abstain  from  it,  and  drank  only  water,  or 
lemonade. 

1  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his, 
whom  1  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretch- 
edly perverted  to  Infidelitj;,  that  he  treated 
the  hopes  of  immortality  with  brutal  levity 
and  said,  "  As  man  dies  like  a  dog.  l»i  hin 
lie  like  a   dog."     Johhsoh  :  "  //' 


ls  man  dies  like  a  dog.  let  hi 
like  a  dog."  Johhsoh  :  "  //■  he  dies 
a  dog.  In  tarn  he  like  a  di^."  I  added, 
that  this  man  said  to  me,  "  I  bate  mankind, 
for  I  think  myself  one  of  the  best  of  them, 
and  I  know  how  bad  I  am."  Johhsoh: 
"  Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in  his 
opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  heat 
of  meci;  for  none  of  his  friends  Ihinl  hlra 
•o."— He  said,  "  No  honest  man  could  be  a 
Deist  i  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  f^ 


•  [On  Dm  IccB  cti 


tloned  Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are 
happy  are  equally  happy  ;  a  little  miss  with 
a  new  gown  at  a  dancing- sihoal  ball,  a 
general  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  an  orator,  alter  liaving  made  an  eloquent 
§pepch  in  a  great  aaaemblv.  Jouvsovi 
"Sir,  that  alfwho  are  happy,  are  equally 
happy,  13  not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  phjlp* 
sopbcr  mav  be  equally  •aliifitd,  but  not 
equally  kappg.  Happiness  consiAs  in  the 
multiplicitv  of  agreeable  conseiauiness.    A 

"■"         ' :  x; 

.  hajipily  illuatrated 
me,  by  the  Hiverend 
It  I'trevht.     "A  small 


drinking-glasa  and  a ! 
be  equuly  tuU;    bt 

than  the  amalL"t 


luly  tuU;    but  toe  large   Q 


'■a 


and  said  to  me,  "  You  tave  now  lived  flve^ 
and-twentv  vean,  and  you  have  employed 
them  well'"  '  "  Alas,  Sir  (said  I),  1  fear  not. 
Do  I  know  historv?  Do  I  know  mathe- 
matics? Do  I  know  law?"  JoHKsoai 
•■'  IVhy,  Sir,  though  you  may  know  no 
scien(«  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it,  and 
no  profession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  fuUow 
it,  your  general  mass  of  knowledae  of  books 
and  men  renders  you  very  capable  to  make 
yourself  master  of  any  science,  or  Ht  your. 
self  for  any  profeaaion."  I  mentioned  that 
a  gay  friend  had  advised  me  against  being  a 
lawyer,  because  I  should  be  excelleil  by 
plodding  block heaJs.  Johhsoh:  "Why, 
Sir,  iti  tbe  formulary  and  statutory  part  of 
law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may  excel ;  but 
In  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of  it  a 
plodding  blockhead  can  never  excel" 

- 1  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to 
rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  submit- 
ted to  it.  JoHHSON  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  never 
was  near  enough  to  great  men  to  court  tlieat,, 
Vou  may  be  prudently  attached  to  great 
men,  and  yet  independent.  You  are  not  to 
da  what  }'ou  think  wrong;  and.  Sir,  you  are 
to  calculate,  and  not  pay  too  dear  for  what 
you  set.  You  must  not  give  a  shilling's 
worth  of  court  Ibr  sixpence  worth  of  good. 
But  if  you  can  get  ashllling's  worth  ofgood 
for  sixpence  worth  of  court,  you  are  a  fbol 
if  you  no  not  pay  court." 

He  said,  "If  convents  should  be  allowed 
at  all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for  per. 
son)  unable  to  serve  tlie  public,  or  who  hare 
served  it.  It  Is  our  first  duty  to  serve 
society  ;  and,  after  we  have  done  that,  we 
may  attend  wholly  to  the  solvation  of  our 
luls.      A   yuuthful    pasaion   for   ab- 


stracted devotion  should  ni 


encouraged." 


rj^h^  this  lutilKl. 

dcntes,  USit  th«  Inu  li  sIdtIom.  Sa  in  Oun 
•nttr,  ami  alt  arc  /lift."  Kpibtlh,  Ok.  II 
"  Otlb*  tUOOtuI  dcfttw  or  bHTody  ikHT,"  J 
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I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight, 
■nd  other  mysterious  manifestations ;  the 
fblfilment  of  which,  I  suggested,  might 
happen  by  chance.  Johnsox  x  '^  Yes,  Sir, 
but  they  haye  happened  so  often,  that  man- 
kind haye  agreed  to  think  then  not  for- 
tuitous.** 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  it.  He  encouraged  me 
by  sajring,  '^  You  cannot  go  to  the  oottom 
oi  the  subject ;  but  all  that  you  tell  us  will 
be  new  to  us.  Giye  us  as  many  anecdotes 
as  you  can." 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  ifas  on 
Saturday  the  15th  of  February,  when  I  pre- 
sented to  him  my  old  and  most  intimate 
friend,  the  Aeyerend  Mr.  Temple,  then  of 
Cambridge.     I  haying  mention^  that  I  had 
passed  some  time  with  Rousseau  in  his  wild 
retreat,  and  hayinjg  quoted  some  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with   whom  I   had 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  Johnson 
said  (sarcastically),   ^^  It  seems,    Sir,  you 
haye  kept  yerv  good  company  abroad,  Rous- 
seau and  Wilkes !"     Thinking  it  enough 
to  defend  one  at  a  time,  I  said  nothing  as  to 
my  gay  friend,  but  answered  with  a  smile, 
^  My  dear  Sir,  you  don*t  call  Rousseau  bad 
company.     Do  you  really  think  him  a  bad 
man  ?'*    Johkson  :  *•'•  Sir,  if  you  are  talking 
jestingly  of  this,  I  don*t  talk  with  you.    If 
you  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him  one  of 
the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal,  who  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been.   Three 
or  four  nations  have  expelled  him  ;  and  it  is 
a  shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country." 
BoswELL  :  "  I  don't  deny,  Sir,  but  thatliis 
novel  may,  perhaps,  do  harm ;  but  I  cannot 
think  his  intention  was  bad."    Johkson  : 
^^  Sir,  that  will  not  do.    We  cannot  prove 
any  man's  intention  to  be  bad.    You  may 
ahoot  a  man  through  the  head,  and  say  you 
intended  to  miss  him ;  but  the  iudge  will 
order  you  to  be  hanged.    An  alleged  want 
of  intention,  when  evil  is  committed,  will 
not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice.  Rousseau, 
Sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.    I  would  sooner  sign 
a  sentence  for  his  transportation,  than  that 
of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the  Old 
Bailey  these  many  years.    Yes,  I  should 
like  to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations.*' 
BoswELL :  '^  Sir,  do  you  think  him  as  bad 
a  man  as  Voltaire  ?"    JoBirsoy :   ^*  HHiy, 
i^,  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the  proportion  of 
iniquity  between  them. 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me, 
who  had  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated 
writings  with  great  pleasure,  andeyen  edifi- 
cation ;  had  been  much  pleased  with  his 
society,  and  was  just  come  fkt)m  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  was  very  generally  ad- 
mired. Nor  can  I  yet  allow  that  he  deserves 
the  very  severe  censure  which  Johnson 
pronounced  upon  him.  His  absurd  prefer- 
ence of  savage  to  civilized  life,  and  other 


suigularities,  are  proofi  rather  of  a  defect  in 
his  understanding  than  of  any  depravity  in 
his  heart.  And  notwithstanding  the  un* 
favourable  opinion  which  many  worthy  men 
have  expressed  of  his  '^  Profeuion  de  Foi  du 
Viamre  Savoyard^''*  I  cannot  help  admiring 
it  as  the  performance  of  a  man  full  of  sincere 
reverential  submission  to  Divine  Mystery, 
though  beset  with  perplexing  doubts:  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  with  pity  rather 
than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination, 
Johnson  said,  *^  So  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  men  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  half  an  hour  together,  but 
one  shall  acquire  an  evident  superiority 
over  the  other." 

I  mentioned  the  adrice  nven  us  by  philo- 
sophers, to  console  ourselves,  when  dis- 
tressed or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those 
who  are  in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves. 
This,  I  observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for 
there  must  be  some  who  have  nobody  worse 
than  they  are.  JouysoN  :  ."  Why,  to  be 
be  sure,  Sir,  there  are ;  but  they  don*t  know 
it.  There  is  no  being  so  poor  and  so  con- 
temptible, who  does  not  think  there  is 
somebody  still  poorer,  and  still  more  con- 
temptible.** 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was 
very  short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of 
being  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  felt  my  ve- 
neration for  him  in  no  degree  lesseneil,  by 
iny  having  seen  mullorum  nwninum  mores  ei 
urbes.  On  the  contrary,  by  having  it  in  my 
power  to  compare  him  with  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  other  countries, 
my  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  mind 
was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  sometimes 
appeared  in  his  manners,  was  more  striking 
to  me  now,  from  my  having  been  ac- 
customed to  the  studied  smooth  complying 
habits  of  the  Continent ;  and  I  clearly  re- 
cognized in  him,  not  without  respect  for  his 
honest  conscientious  zeal,  the  same  indig- 
nant and  sarcastical  mode  of  treating  every 
attempt  to  unhinge  or  weaken  go<3  prin- 
ciples. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman 
teased  him  with  an  account  of  tne  infidelity 
of  his  servant,  who,  he  said,  would  not 
believe  the  Scriptures,  because  he  coidd  not 
read  them  in  tne  original  tongues,  and  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  invented.  "  Why, 
foolish  fellow  (said  Johnson),  has  he  any 
better  authority  for  almost  every  thing  that 
he  believes  ?"  Boswell  :  "Then  thevukar, 
Sir,  never  can  know  they  are  right,  out 
must  submit  themselves  to  the  learned.** 
JoHVSOK :  "  To  be  sure.  Sir.  The  vulgar 
are  the  children  of  the  state,  and  must  be 
taught  like  children."  Boswell:  "Then, 
Sir,  a  poor  Turk  must  be  a  ^(ahometan, 
just  as  a  poor  Englishman  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian?"   Johkson:  "Why,  yes.  Sir;    and 
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what  then  ?  This  now  is  such  stuff  as  I  used 
to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I  first  began  to 
think  myself  a  clever  fellow  ;  and  she  ought 
to  have  whipped  me  for  it.*' 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I 
called  on  him,  witn  the  hope  of  prevailing 
on  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We 
found  him  indisposed,  and  resolved  not  to 
go  abroad.  ^^  Come  then  (said  Goldsmith), 
we  will  not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since 
we  cannot  nave  the  big  man  with  us.** 
Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  port,  of 
which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  while  our 
iriendf  now  a  water-drinker,  sat  by  us. 
Goldsmith  :  '^  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
don*t  ffo  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give 
yourself  no  more  concern  about  a  new  ]3ay, 
than  if  you  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  stage.**  Johxsok  :  ^^  Why,  Sir,  our 
tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not  care 
for  the  dui^s  rattle,  and  the  old  man  does 
not  care  for  the  young  man's  whore.** 
Goldsmith  :  **  Nay,  Sir ;  but  your  Muse 
was  not  a  whore.**  Johnsox  :  *'^  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  she  was.  But  as  we  advance  in 
the  journey  of  life  we  drop  some  of  the 
things  which  have  pleased  us ;  whether  it 
be  tCit  we  are  fatigued  and  don't  choose  to 
carry  so  many  things  any  fiuther,  or  that  we 
find'  other  tnings  which  we  like  better.'* 
BoswELL :  "  But,  Sir,  why  don't  you  give 
us  something  in  some  other  way  ?"'  Gold- 
smith: ^^Ay,  Sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you-"  Johnson  :  "No,  Sir,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  do  any  more.  No  man  is  obliged  to  do  as 
much  as  he  can  do.  A  man  is  to  have  part 
of  his  life  to  himself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought 
a  good  many  campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be 
bluned  if  he  retires  to  ease  and  tranquillity. 
A  physician,  who  has  practsied  long  in  a 
grnt  city,  may  be  excuse<l  if  he  retires  to  a 
small  town,  and  takes  less  practice.  Now, 
Sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by  my  conversation 
beajB  the  same  proportion  to  the  good  I  can 
do  bjr  my  writiiu;s,  that  the  practice  of  a 
physician,  retired  to  a  small  town,  does  to 
nis  practice  in  a  sreat  city."  Boswell  : 
**  But  I  wonder,  mr,  you  have  not  more 
pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not  writing.*' 
JOHNSOir ;  "  Sir,  you  tnay  wonder." 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  ob- 
served, **The  great  difficulty  is,  to  know 
when  joa  have  made  good  ones.  When 
composing,  I  have  genendlj^  had  them  in  my 
mina,  peraaps  fifty  at  a  time,  w^ing  up 
nnd  down  in  my  room;  and  then  Inave 
written  them  down,  and  often,  from  laziness, 
have  written  only  half  Imes.  I  have  written 
a  hundred  lines  in  a  day.  I  remember  I 
wrote  a  hundred  Unes  of  "  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes"  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning 
to  Goldsmith),  I  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made 
one  line  t'other  day ;  but  I  made  no  more." 
GoLDSMiVH :  "  Let  us  hear  it ;  we'll  put 
a  bad  one  to  it"  Johnson  :  *'  No,  Sir,  I 
have  forgot  iU" 


Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playftd 
conversation  of  the  great  Dr.  Samuefjohn- 
son  are,  I  think,  to  be  prized,  as  exhibiting 
the  little  varieties  of  a  mind  so  enlarged  and 
so  powerful  when  objects  of  consequence 
required  its  exertions,  and  as  giving  us  a 
minute  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

"  TO  BENNXT  LANOTON,  ESQ.  AT  LAWO- 
TON,  NEAR  &PILSBT,  LiyCOLNSUI&B. 

*'  Dbab  Sir, 

"  What  your  friends  have  done,  that 
firom  your  departure  till  now  nothing  has 
been  heard  of^  you,  none  of  us  are  able  to 
inform  the  rest ;  but  as  we  are  all  neglected 
alike,  no  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  complaint. 

^'  I  would  have  known  nothing  of  you  or 
of  Langton,  fix>m  the  time  that  dear  Mias 
Langton  left  us,  had  not  I  met  Mr.  Simp., 
som,  of  Lincoln,  one  day  in  the  street,  by 
whom  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Langton, 
your  mamma,  and  yourself,  had  been  afi  iU, 
but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

*^  That  sickness  should  suspend  youi 
correspondence,  I  did  not  wonder;  but 
hoped  that  it  would  be  renewed  at  your 
recovery. 

"  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  you 
are,  or  how  you  live,  I  Imow  not  whether 
you  desire  to'  know  any  thing  of  us.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you  that  the  club  sub- 
sists ;  but  we  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  com- 
Eany  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  public 
usmess,  in  which  he  has  gained  more  re- 
putation than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  [first] 
appearance  ever  gained  before.  He  made 
two  speeches  in  the  house  for  repealing  the 
Stamp-act,  which  were  publicly  commended 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with 
wonder. 

*''•  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  if 
expected  soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I 
am  grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintained 
the  newspapers  these  many  weeks ;  and 
what  is  greater  still,  I  have  risen  every 
morning  since  New-year's  day,  at  about 
eight :  when  I  was  up,  1  have  indeed  don^ 
but  little  ;  yet  it  is  no  slight  advancement 
to  obtain  for  so  many  hours  more,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study  j  I 
am  now  writing  the  first' letter  in  it.  I 
think  it  looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

'*  Dyer*  is  constant  at  the  club  ;  Haw- 
kins is  remiss ;  1  am  not  over  diligent.    Dr. 

•  [Samud  Dyer,  Esq.  a  most  leumed  and  ingenkmi 
Member  of  the  Litbrary  Club,  for  whose  imdww 
standina  and  «ttainmenu  Dr.  Johnson  had  great  respect. 
He  died  Sept.  14,  177S.  A  more  particular  account  of 
this  gentleman  may  be  found  in  a  Note  on  the  Lif^  of 
Dnrden,  p.  186.  inreflxed  to  the  editfcm  of  that  grmt 
writer's  Probb  workb,  in  four  vtdumes,  8va  1800 1  la 
which  his  character  Is  Tlndictted,  and  the  very  vb- 
favourable  representation  of  it,  given  1^  Sfar  John 
Hawkins  in  his  Life  of  JohnsoD,  pp.  8n--9ai,  is  ml. 
nuiely  examined.    M.l 
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Nugent,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds, 
are  very  constant.  Mr.  I^ye  is  printing  his 
Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionazr :  all  the 
CLUB  subscribes. 

•*  You   will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my 
lincolnshire  friends.     T  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Most  affectionately  yours, 

^*  Sam.  JoHKsoir. 
"  March  9,  1706, 
JotaMon's-court,  Fleet-street." 

*^TO    BEKKET    LAKGTOX,    ESQ.    AT    LAKO- 
TOK,  NEAR  SPILSUY,  LIKCGLITSHIRE. 

«  Drar  Sir. 

*'  In  supposing  that  I  should  be  more 
than  commonly  afiected  by  the  death  of 
Peregrine  Laiigton,*  you  were  not  mis- 
taken ;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  I  loved 
at  once  by  instinct  and  by  reason.  I  have 
seldom  indulged  more  hope  of  any  thing 
than  of  being  able  to  improve  our  acquaint- 
ance to  friendshi]).  Many  a  time  have  I 
placed  myself  again  at  Langton,  and  ima- 
glned  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should 
walk  to  Partnevf  in  a  summer  morning; 
but  this  is  no  longer  possible.  We  must 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  what  is  left  us, — 
his  example  of  piety  and  economy.  I  hope 
you  make  what  inouiries  you  can,  and  write 
down  what  is  told  vou.  The  little  things 
which  distinguish  aomestic  characters  are 
soon  forgotten:  if  you  delay  to  inquire, 
you  will  have  no  information ;  ir  vou 
neglect  to  write,  information  wiU  be  vun.^ 


*  Mr.  Langtnn'i  unrle. 

t  The  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Per^rine  Langton. 

^  Mr.  Lanffton  did  not  diaregard  tius  counsel,  but 
wrote  the  following- account,  whkh  he  haa  been  pleated 
to  communicate  to  me: 

**  The  clrrumatances  of  Mr.  Pertgrine  Langton  were 
theae.  He  had  an  annuity  for  life  of  two  hundred 
pounds  Bcr  annum.  He  resided  in  a  village  fat  Lincoln- 
shire :  tiie  rent  of  his  houae,  with  two  or  three  small 
Adds,  was  twenty-eight  pounds ;  the  county  he  lived  in 
was  not  more  than  moderately  cheap;  his  family  con- 
■bted  of  a  sister,  wlio  paid  him  eighteen  pounds  an- 
nually for  her  board,  and  a  nioce.  The  servants  were 
two  maids,  and  two  men  in  livery.  His  common  way 
of  living,  at  his  uble,  was  three  or  four  dishes ;  the 
appurtenances  to  his  taUe  were  neat  and  handsome; 
he  ftequenUy  entertained  company  at  dinner,  and  Uien 
his  tabic  was  well  served  with  as  many  dishes  as  were 
usual  at  the  tables  of  the  other  genUemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  own  appearance,  as  to  clothes,  was 
genteelly  neat  and  plain.  He  had  always  a  post-chaise, 
and  iiept  three  horses. 

«'  Such,  with  the  resources  1  have  mentioned,  was  his 
way  uf  living,  which  he  did  not  sufler  to  employ  his 
whole  income :  for  he  had  always  a  sum  of  money  lying 
by  han  for  any  extraordinary  expenses  that  might  arise. 
Some  money  he  put  into  the  stocks:  at  his  death,  the 
sum  he  had  there  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 

Etunds.  He  purchased  out  of  his  income  his  hous^K^ 
miture  and  linen,  of  which  latter  he  had  a  very 
ample  store;  and,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  thaC  had 
very  good  means  of  knowing,  not  less  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  income  was  set  apart  for  charity :  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  was 
found,  with  a  dlrecUon  to  be  employed  in  such  uses. 

*'  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proportioned  to 
his  income,  and  dkl  not  practise  any  extraordinary 
<legree  of  parsimony,  but  endeavoured  that  in  hit 
family  there  should  be  plenty  wiUiout  waste.  As  an 
Instance  that  this  was  his  endeavour,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  method  he  took  in  regulating  a 
proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor  to  be  drunk  ia  his 
lantlly,  that  there  might  not  be  a  deficiency,  or  uij 
■Jttni|terate  prui'uiiiun.    On  a  complaint  made  that 


"  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  tc  be 
known  and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty 
and  elegance  upon  an  income  which,  to 
many,  would  appear  indigent,  and  to  most, 
scantv*  How  he  lived,  therefore,  every 
man  has  an  interest  in  knowing.  His  death, 
I  hope,  was  peaceful ;  it  was  surelv  happy. 

"  1  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  fest,  wri- 
ting, now,  I  should  renew  your  grief;  but 
I  would  not  forbear  saying  what  I  nave  now 
said. 

"  This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  onlv  misfor- 
tune of  a  family  to  whom  no  misfortune  at 
all  should  hapi)en,  if  my  wishes  could  avert 

allowance  of  a  hogKhead  in  a  month  was  not  enough  for 
his  own  family,  he  ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead 
to  be  put  into  bottles,  had  it  locked  up  from  the 
servants,  and  distributed  out,  every  day,  eight  quaru, 
which  is  the  oiuwtity  each  day  at  one  hogshead  in  a 
month ;  and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did  not  sulfice, 
he  would  allow  them  more;  but,  by  this  method,  it 
appeared  at  once  that  the  allowance  was  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  small  family ;  and  this  proved  a 
clear  owivictlon,  that  could  not  be  answered,  and  saved 
all  future  dispute.  He  was,  in  general,  very  diligently 
and  punctually  attended  and  obeyed  by  his  servants :  he 
was  very  considerate  as  to  the  injunctions  he  gave,  and 
explained  them  distinctly  ;  and  at  their  first  coming  to 
his  service,  steadily  exacted  a  close  compliance  with 
them,  without  any  remission :  and  the  servants  finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  socm  grew  habitually  accustomed  to 
the  pracUoe  of  thdr  business,  and  then  very  little  farther 
attention  was  necessary.  On  extraordinary  instances  of 
good  behaviour,  or  diligeut  service,  he  was  not  waniiiu; 
m  particular  encourasemeots  and  presents  above  their 
wages :  it  is  remarkable  that  he  would  permit  their  re- 
latkois  to  visit  them,  and  stay  at  Ills  house  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time. 

'*  The  wonder,  with  most  that  hear  an  account  of  his 
economy,  will  be,  how  he  was  able,  withsudiau  income, 
to  do  so  much,  especially  when  It  is  considered  that  he 
paid  for  every  thing  he  had.    He  had  no  land,  except 
the  two  or  three  small  fields  which  I  have  said  he  rented ; 
and,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  by  their  produce,  1 
have  reason  to  think  fie  lost  by  them ;  however,  they 
fumidied  him  with  no  farther  assistance  towards  his 
housekeeping  than  grass  tor  his  horses  <not  hay.  for  that 
I  know  he  bought),  and  for  two  cows.    Every  Monday 
morning  be  settled  hb  family  accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a 
constant  attention  to  the  confining  his  expenses  wiihitihh 
inconw;  and  to  do  it  more  exactly,  compared  those  ex- 
penses witli  a  computation  he  had  made,  how  much 
that  income  would  affbrd  him  every  week  and  day  of 
the  year.    One  of  hb  economical  practices  was.  as  soon  ^ 
as  any  repair  was  wanting  in  or  about  his  house,  to  have 
it  immediately  performed.    When  he  had  money  to 
spare,  he  chose  to  lay  in  a  provisioa  of  linen  or  dothf-s, 
or  any  other  necessaries;  as  then,  he  said,  he  couicl 
afford  it,  which  he  might  not  be  so  well  able  to  do  whm 
the  actual  want  came ;  in  consequence  of  which  method, 
he  had  a  considerable  supply  of  necessary  artkdes  lying 
by  him,  beside  what  was  in  use. 

'*  But  the  mabi  particular  that  seems  to  have  enabled 
him  to  do  so  much  with  hb  income,  was,  that  he  paid 
for  every  thing  as  soon  as  he  had  it,  except,  akme,  what 
were  current  accounts,  such  as  rent  for  hb  house,  and 
servants'  wages:  and  thesfe  he  paid  at  the  stated  times 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  He  gave  notice  to  the 
tradesmen  of  the  neighbouring  market  towns,  that  they 
should  no  longer  have  hb  custom,  if  they  let  any  of  his 
senranu  have  any  thing  without  their  payfaig  for  It. 
Thtu  he  put  it  out  of  nb  power  to  commit  tnoae  im- 
prudencies  to  which  those  are  liable  that  defier  thdr 
payments  by  using  their  money  some  other  way  than 
where  it  ought  to  go.  And  whatever  mouey  he  had  by 
him,  he  knew  that  it  whs  not  demanded  elsewhere,  but 
that  he  might  safely  employ  it  as  he  pleased. 

'<  Hb  example  was  confined,  by  the  sequester*^  phuw 
of  hb  abode,  to  the  observation  of  few,  though  hb 
prudence  and  virtue  would  have  made  it  valuable  to  ail 
who  could  have  known  it.  These  few  partkulars,  which 
I  knew  myself,  or  ha«'e  obtained  from  those  who  lived 
with  him,  may  afford  instrucUon.  and  be  an  incentive 
to  that  wb«.  art  of  living,  which  he  so  successfxxlly 
practbed" 
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It.  JLet  me  know  how  you  all  go  on.  Has 
Mr.  Longton  got  him  tne  little  none  that  I 
recommended?  It  would  do  him  good  to 
ri(&e  about  his  estate  in  fine  weather. 

^'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  LangCon,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton, 
and  Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  every 
body  else. 

-'The  club  holds  very  well  together. 

Monday  is  my  night.*     I  continue  to  rise 

tolerably  well,  and  read  more  than  I  did. 

I  hope  something  will  yet  come  on  it.    I 

am,  6ir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  servant 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  Mcy  10,  1706, 
'« Johnim's-cottrtt  flatt  •treet." 

After  I  had  been  some  time  in  Scotland, 
I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  letter  that  *'^  On 
my  first  return  to  my  native  countir,  after 
some  years  of  absence,  I  was  told  or  a  vast 
number  of  my  acquaintance  who  were  all 
to  the  land  of  forgetfiilness,  and  I 

>und  myself  like  a  man  stalking  over  a  field 
of  battle,  who  every  moment  perceives  some 
one  lying  dead."  I  complained  of  irreso- 
lution, and  mentioned  my  having  made  a 
vow  as  a  security  for  good  conduct.  I  wrote 
to  him  again  without  being  able  to  move  his 
indolence;  nor  did  I  hear  from  him  till  he 
had  received  a  copy  of  my  inau^ral  Ex- 
ercise, or  Thesis  in  Civil  Law,  which  I  pub- 
lished at  my  admission  as  an  Advocate,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote 
to  me  as  follows : 

^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•*  Dbar  Sift, 

**  The  reception  of  your  Thesis  put  me 
m  mind  of  my  debt  to  you.  Why  did  you 
•     ••«•••     c.^     I  will  punish 

you  for  it,  b^  telling  you  that  your  Latin 
wants  correction.:^:    In  the  beginning,  SpH 

•  Of  hit  befa^  in  tlw  duir  of  Thb  Litbrah  y  Club, 
whkh  at  thli  Uine  met  once  «  w«ek  in  the  eveninf^ 

t  The  pewege  omitted  alluded  to  a  private  trans. 
action. 

%  Thlfoenmreofinf  Latin,  relate*  to  theDedicatloD, 
which  waf  aa  foOowi: 

ViionoliiU«imo,  omatisftimo, 

JOANXI, 
TlCBCOMITI  MOUNTSTUART, 

atavls  edito  regihiu, 

mtakm  ftoniUie  de  Bute  i>i)ei  altenet 

labente  seculo, 

quum  homines  nulllus  orii;inl« 

Keousaquare  opibus  anrediuntur, 

auiguiais  antiqui  et  illuatrit 

•emper  memorl, 

natallum  eplcndorem  vbtutlbui  augentl  t 

ad  publica  populi  comitia 

Jam  legato: 

in  optimatlum  tcto  magnae  Britannia  senatu, 

jure  luneditarlo, 

olim  ctmoeMuro : 

▼im  intitara  varia  doctrinapromovente, 

nee  tamen  le  venditante : 

pnedito 

priiea  fide,  anlmo  Uberrixno, 

et  morum  elegantla 

faisigni: 

ta&  Italte  vbiuuidv  itinere, 

Mxrio  Mio  honoratisalmo, 

haice  jurbpnidentUe  priraltias, 


eUtera^  not  to  urge  that  it  should  be  prkiutf 
is  not  grammatical :  aUerm  should  be  aiteri' 
In  the  next  line  you  seem  to  use  genuf  abso- 
lutely, for  what  we  call  famUy^  that  Is,  for 
Ultutrious  extraetum^  I  doubt  without  autho* 
rity.  Homines  nuUius  originis,  for  NuUis  orti 
majoribua^  or,  NuHo  loco  nati^  is,  as  I  am 
afraid,  barbarous. — Iluddiman  is  dead. 

*^  I  have  now  vexed  you  enough,  and  will 
try  to  please  you.  Your  resolution  to  obey 
your  father  I  sincerely  approve;  but  do  not 
accustom  yourself  to  encnain  your  volatility 
by  vows  ;  they  will  sometime  leave  a  thorn 
in  your  mind,  which  you  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  able  to  extract  or  reject.  Take  this 
warning;  it  is  of  great  importance. 

^^  The  study  of  the  law  is  what  you  very 
justiv  term  it,  copious  and  generous  ;§  and 
in  aciding  your  name  to  its  professors,  you 
have  done  exactly  what  I  always  wished, 
when  I  wished  you  best.  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  pursue  it  vigorously  and 
constantly.  You  gain,  at  least,  what  is  no 
small  advantage,  security  firom  those  trouble- 
some and  wearisome  discontents,  which  are 
always  obtruding  themselves  upon  a  mind 
vacant,  unemployed,  and  undetermined. 

^*  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  induce- 
ment to  diligence  and  perseverance,  that 
they  will  please  your  fiither.  We  all  live 
upon  the  nope  of  pleasing  somebody ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  pleasing  ought  to  be  greatest, 
and  at  lost  alwajrs  willDe  greatest,  when  our 
endeavours  are  exerted  in  consequence  of 
our  duty. 

^*  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must 
not  pass  in  idle  deuberation  how  it  shall  be 
spent :  deliberation,  which  those  who  begin 
it  by  prudence,  and  continue  it  with  subtilty, 
must,  after*  long  expense  of  thought,  con- 
clude bv  chance.  To  prefer  one  future 
mode  or  life  to  another,  upon  just  reasons, 
requires  faculties  which  it  has  not  pleased 
our  Creator  to  give  us. 

"  If  therefore  the  profession  you  have 
chosen  has  some  unexpected  inconveniences, 
console  yourself  by  retlecting  that  no  pro- 
fession is  without  them ;  and  that  all  the 
importunities  and  perplexities  of  business 
are  softness  and  luxury,  compared  with  the 
incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory expedients  of  idleness. 

<  HflBc sunt,  qus  nostra  potui  te  voce  moncre; 
Vade,aga' 

"  As  to  your  history  of  Corsica,  you  have 
no  materiids  which  others  have  not,  or  may 
not  have.  You  have,  somehow  or  other, 
warmed  your  imagination.  I  wish  there 
were  some  cure,  like  the  lover*s  leap,  for  all 

de^-inctlssime  araidtic  et  obsenrantlae 

monumentun), 

D.  D.  c.  Q. 

jACOBrS  BOAWBLL. 

■  {  TMh  alludes  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  Proamium 
of  my  Thesis.  *' Juribpaudbntls  ttudio  nullum 
tU>erlufi,  nullum  generotiuM  i  in  legibutenimagitandUt 
populorum  moret  variatque  ftrtuna  9lcet»  eJt  quibM 
lege*  oriuntur,  conttmplari  timul  tolemus*^ 

U 
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heafis  of  which  some  single  idea  has  obtained  I 

an  unreasonable  and  irregular  possession. 

Mind  your  own  affairs,  and  leave  the  Cor- 

aicans  to  theirs.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^*  Sam.  JoHKSoy.** 
««  London,  Aug.  21,  lyaB." 

'*  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHVSOX. 
"  MtTCR  B8TBBMBD  AND  DkAR  SiR,' 

"  Auchlnleck.  Not.  6,  1708. 
"  I  PLEAD  not  guilty  to*      •    •    •     •  • 

"  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of 
the  charge  brought  against  me,  I  presume 
you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  escape  the 
punishment  which  you  have  decreed  for  me 
unheard.  If  you  have  discharged  the  arrows 
of  criticism  against  an  innocent  man,  you 
must  rejoice  to  find  they  have  missed  him, 
or  have  not  been  pointed  so  as  to  wound  him. 

^^  To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am, 
with  all  deference,  going  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations in  defence  of  my  Latin,  which 
you  have  found  fault  with. 

''You  think  I   should   have   used   spei 

prinuB,  instead  ofspei  altera.    Spes  is,  indeed, 

often  used  to  express  something  on  which 

'we  have  a  future  dependance,  as  in  Virg. 

Eclog.  i.l.  14. 

* modo  iMmque  gemdkM, 

Spem  gregb,  ah !  sUicv  in  nuoa  oonnl&a  rellqult.* 

and  in  Georg.  iii.  L  473. 
' '  Sp«mq%t9  gregemque  limul/ 

for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also 
used  to  express  any  thing  on  which  we  have 
a  present  nependance,  and  is  well  applied  to 
a  man  of  distinguished  influence — our  sup- 
port, our  refuge,  our  prasidium^  as  Horace 
calls  Maecenas.  So,  in  iEneid  zii.  1.  57, 
Queen  Amata  addresses  her  son-in-law, 
Tumus : — *  Spes  tu  nunc  una :'  and  he  was 
then  no  future  hoi>e,  for  she  adds. 

* decus  imperiumque  Latinl 

Te  penes.' 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  I^rd 
.  Bute  some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the 
present  £arl  of  Bute  to  be  ''  EjfcelsafamUuB 
de  Bute  spes  prima  ;*  and  my  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  as  his  eldest  son,  to  be  '  spes  aiiera.* 
So  in  iEneid  xii.  L  168,  after  having  men- 
tioned '  Pater  ^neas,*  who  was  the  preseni 
•  spes,*  the  reiffmng  *  spes,*  as  my  German 
fnends  would  say,  the  »pe$  prima,  the  poet 
adds, 

*  Et  juxu  Ascanhit,  magns  9p«*  alterti  Roam,* 

^^  You  think  altera  ungrammatlcal,  and 
you  tell  me  it  should  have  been  alieri.  You 
must  recollect,  that  in  old  times  alter  was 
declined  regularly ;  and  when  the  ancient 
fragments  preserved  in  the  Juris  CivUis 
Pontes  were  written,  it  was  certainly  de- 
clined in  the  way  that  I  use  it.    Tnis,  I 

^^^■^i^^— — "^Pm     ■  ■  III  i^^i^  ■    ■  m  »^^^—  ■  ■  ■     ■   ■ 

•  Tlie  psattge  oralued  explained  the  trsnoiction  to 
Whldi  Ui«  pieceding  lettar  had  alluded. 


should  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer  who 
writes  altera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  of 
his  own  science.  But  as  I  could  nardly 
venture  to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so 
classical  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have  not 
made  an  accurate  search  into  these  remains, 
to  find  examples  of  what  I  am  able  to  pro- 
duce in  poetical  composition.  We  find  in 
Plaut.  Rudens,  act  iii.  scene  4.  line  45. 

*  Nam  huic  a/fer«  patria  qiue  sit  prc^ecto  neada* 

Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comic  writer ; 
but  in  the  davs  of  Scipio  and  Lselius,  we 
find  Terent.  tieautontun.  act  ii.  scene  3. 
line  30. 


hoc  ipsa  in  Itbiere  alterte 


Dum  namt,  forte  audivL' 

"You  doubt  my  having  authoritv  for 
using  genus  absolutely,  for  what  we  call  fa^ 
mily^  that  is,  fi>r  illustrious  extraction.  Now 
I  take  genus  in  Latin,  to  have  much  the 
same  signification  with  birth  in  English; 
both  in  their  primary  meaning  expressing 
simply  descent,  but  both  made  to  stand  irar' 
i^ox^^t  for  noble  descent.  Genus  is  tlius  used 
in  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Sat  v.  L  8. 

'  Et  g«nu*,  et  virtus,  nial  cum  re,  tIUot  alga  est.* 

And  in  lib.  i.  Epist.  vi.  1. 37* 

*  Et  genus  et  fonnam  Regioa  pecunia  donat.' 

And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  Ovid*s  Metamorph.  lib.  xiii. 
L140. 

*  Nam  genus,  et  proavoc,  et  qu«  nan  fedmus  Ipai, 
Vix  ea  nostra  tocc' 

"  Homines  nullius  or^nis,  for  nullis  orti  ma- 
joribusy  or  nullo  loco  nati,  is,**  you  are  ^^  afraid, 
barbarous.** 

"  Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  In 
Yirg.  ^neid  i.  1.  286. 

*  Nascetur  pulcra  Trojanus  oHgine  Crsar.* 

and  in  iEneid  x.  L  618. 

( lUe  tamen  nostra  dedudt  origine  nomen.* 

and  as  nuUus  is  used  for  obscure,  is  it  not  in 
the  genus  of  the  Latin  language  to  write 
nullius  originisy  for  obscure  extraction  ? 

^^  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  vows  ?  I  am'  sensible 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make 
vows  rashly,  and  without  a  due  consideration. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  nuiy 
often  be  of  great  advantage  to  one  of  a 
variable  judgment  and  irregular  inclinations. 
I  always  remember  a  passage  in  one  of  your 
letters  to  our  Italian  friend  Baretti ;  wnere, 
talking  of  the  monastic  Ufe,  you  say  vou  do 
not  wonder  that  serious  men  should  piit 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  reli- 
gious order,  when  they  nave  found  how  un- 
able th^  are  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
For  my  own  part,  without  affecting  to  be  a 
Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more  than  or- 
dinary struggle  to  maintain  with  the  Evil 
Principle ;  and  all  the  methods  I  can  devise 
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lie  little  rocnuh  to  keep  me  tuleralile  iteadj' 
n  the  iwtha  uf  rectitutlc. 


"Itm  ever,  with  the  highest 

'*  Your  afiWutionate  bumble  serruit, 
"  Jahei  BoawELL." 

It  appesrs  froiD  Johnson's  dairy,  that  he 
vu  thi)  jeir  at  Mr.  Three's,  trom  before 
Mldnumaer  till  after  Michaelmas,  and  that 
Iw  Bfterwards  passed  a  month  al  tltferi. 
He  had  then  mntrectcd  a  f;reat  intlmatv 
with  Mr.  Chamber]  of  that  Unirereitv, 
afUrwarda  Sir  Kobert  Chamber*,  one  of  Uie 
JudKEi  in  India. 

Ik  publtifaed  nothing  this  vear  in  his  own 
name ;  but  the  noble  deilittTiInn  [•]  to  the 
Kins,  of  Gwjn's  "  London  and  Wcstmin. 
ster  IinproTed,"  was  written  b_v  him  j  anil 
he  funuahed  the  Prc-ftce,  It]  anil  several  of 
the  pieces,  which  aiinpine  a  Toluni.-  of  Mia- 
cellaiiie*  bj  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  thu  blind 
lady  who  had  an  aajlum  in  his  house,"  Of 
these,  there  are  his  -  Kpitapb  un  Philips;" 
**  Tranibtion  of  a  Latin   Epitaph  on 


from  tlie  ProverbSiof  which  _  ..  .         .  .._, 

In  his  own  hand-writini;:  and,  from  Internal 

evidence,  1  ascribe  to  Eini,  ■■  To  Miss 

on  her  ffiving  the  Author  a  gold  and  silk 
net-work  Purse  uf  bar  own  wearing ;  [-)-] 
and  "  The  happ;  Lire."ltl— Most  of  thi- 
pietes  of  thia  voluinc  have  evidently  re- 
ceived additions  from  hU>uj)eiior  pen,  par- 
ticularly "Yerses  to  Mr.  Kichanlson,  on  his 
Sir  Charles  Grendison  ;"  "  The  Excursion;" 
•*  Reflections  on  a  Grave  diepna  in  West- 
minsler Abbey."  There  is  inthiscolleclion 
*  poem,  "  ()n  the  Death  of  Stephen  ^iTe^l, 
the  Electrician  ([  *]  «hii:h,  on  reailing  it, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedlv  Juhn- 
•oo's.  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whetber  it 
was  not  hi*.  **  Sir,  (said  she,  with  some 
warmtb,)  I  wrote  thit  poem  befort  I  had 
the  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance." 
1,  however,  was  »  much  impressed  with 
my  first  notion,  tbat  I  mentioned  it  to 
Johnson,  repeating,  at  the  sauie  time,  what 


U1 

Mrs.  Williams  bod  said.  Uis  answer  wot, 
"  It  is  true,  Sir,  that  ahe  wrote  It  befiii« 
she  was  acijuainted  with  me;  but  she  haa 
"nut  told  you  cbat  I  wrote  it  all  over  agwin, 
except  two  Unes."  "  The  Fountains,^  f  tl 
a  beautiful  little  Fairy  tale  in  prose,  writ- 
ten with  exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of  Jc^- 
Bon's  productions;  and  I  camiot  withhold 
from  Afrs.  Tlirale  the  praise  of  being  the 
aulboi  of  that  admirable  poem,  "  The 
Three  Warnings." 

lie  wrote  thia  year  a  letter,  not  intended 
fur  publication,  which  has,  perhaps,  as  strong 
marks  of  his  sentiment  and  style  as  any  of 
his  compositions.    Tbe  original  is  in  my 

tosseasion.  It  is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr. 
k'illiam  Drummond,  bookseller  in  Kdin- 
hurgh,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but 
small  estate,  who  took  anna  for  tbe  houiie 


[Ion  came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a 
very  worthy  man.  It  seems,  some  of  Uw 
members  of  the  society  in  Scotland  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  knowledge  had  oppuaed 
the  scht^me  of  translating  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Erse  or  Gaelick  language, 
from  political  considerations  of  the  dissxi- 
yantage  of  keeping  up  tbe  distinction  be- 
tween the  Highlanders  and  the  other  in- 
habitants of  North -Britain.  Dr.  Johnson 
being  inlbrmed  of  this,   I  sui>pose  by  Mr- 


dDSBTta 


•  itiMMst  fttn  Mw  net  Mt  wu 

oTdiftHidW  IH  HbiTUicn:  ' 

iot  Ota  Doctor  ^Johnian)  slnnpuu  laa  i 
Wm,  w^n  lUnk  aboui  li,-  uhI  (inldanlcli  ui 

•  Hiaaw.-    Hcnws,  i-n  (I ' 

etoitbt  wotltt  ud  last— J  _^___ .., 

'      "     Ciuts  waa  ai-titlBt  in  liy  Mn.  Wil- 
lb  with  IhE  utIWJsC  ScU'llT  uul 

ka(lMcif  nimEi.  Allnglh.lhi 

«■•  puHMMil.  ki  which  l>  a  du  wiKUB  bui 
7  Mb  «(  Dr.  JobHoa.    The  dhhm)  Mm  WD^ 

Mb.  w£bh  (m"!!**.    llitd> 


"Sia, 

"  I  DID  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  caulA 
be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christian  knowledge,  a  queatuHl 
whether  any  nation  uninstructed  in  religion 
should  receive  instruction  ;  or  whether  that 
instruction  should  be  imported  to  them  by 
a  translaUon  of  tbe  boly  books  into  their 
own  Unguage.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  be  necessary  to  happiness,  and  know. 
ledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience, 
1  know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this  know- 
ledge, or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  He,  that  voluntarily 
continues  isnorance,   is  guilty  of  all  the 


degree,  who  wishes  not  to  others  the  largest 
measures  of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit 
for  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most  ellicacioua 
method  of  advancing  Christianity,  in  com- 
pliance with  any  purpoaea  that  termimite 
on  this  side  of  Uie  grave:,  la  a  crime  of 
I  which  1  know  not  that  the  wotUl  haa  yet  bod 
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an  example,  except  in  the  practice  of  ih-j 
pboten  of  America,  a  race  of  tnorlaU 
whom,  I  auppoae,  no  other  man  wiahea  to 
reienible. 

"  The  Pipista  have,  indeed,  dotted  to  the 
Uilj  the  uw  of  the  Bible ;  but  this  prohi- 
bition, in  fevr  places  now  very  ri)(orou3lv 
enferced,  'a  defended  by  aivunienta,  vhlcli 
hare  for  their  foundation  the  care  of  souls. 
To  obacure,  upon  motives  merely  political, 
the  light  of  revelation, is  apractice  reserved 
fbr  the  reformed  ;  and,  surely,  tlie  blackest 
midnight  of  popery  is  mendiui   aundiine 


rile. 


t>  aucb  a  lefunr 


ling  that  any  language  should  be  totally 
tingiiished.  The  similitude  and  derivation 
of  languajites  afford  the  most  indubitable 
proof  of  toe  trailuction  of  nations,  and  tbc 
genealogy  of  mankind.  Tbey  add  oflim 
phy weal  certainty  w  historical  evidence 
and  often  supply  the  only  evidence  of  iui. 
cient  iniErations,  end  of  the  revolutions  of 
a^  which  left 
hmd  them. 

"  Every  man's  omnions,  at  least  his  dc- 
(ires,  arc  a  httle  influenced  by  his  &vourit« 
■tudies.  My  zeal  for  languages,  may  seem, 
perhaps,  rather  over-heated,  even  to  those 
or  whom  I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.  To 
those  who  have  nothing  in  their  thougliti 
but  trade  or  policy,  present  power,  or  pre- 
aent  money,  Ishould  not  think  it  necemiry 
to  defend  my  opinions;  but  with  men  of 
letters  I  would  not  unwillingly  compound, 
by  wishing  the  continuance  of  evcrv  Jan. 
■- '-   "i  exUnt,   - 


i,tUlit 


9  for  c 


is  reposited 
a  known  book,  that  it  may  be  alwHyg  here* 
after  examined  and  comjiared  with  other 
languages,  and  then  permitting  its  disuse. 
For  this  purpose,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  same  method  will  not  preserve 
the  Migidoml  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
learning,  ond  abalish  it  from  dany  use. 
AVhen  the  Highlandera  read  the  Bible,  they 
will  naturally  wish  to  have  its  obscurities 
cleared,  and  to  know  the  history,  collateral 
r  apjjendant.      Knowledge  always  deorei 


s  like 


t  first 


be  kindled  by  some  extemsl  agent,  but 
whii^h  will  afterward  propagate  itself. 
When  they  once  desire  to  learn,  they  will 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  Ian. 
guage  by  which  that  dedre  can  be  gratifiedj 
and  one  will  tell  another,  that  if  he  would 
attain  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English. 

"  This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  more  subtle  than  the  grossnesa  of 
real  life  will  cosily  admit.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  remembereil,  that  the  efficacy  of 
ignorance  has  long  been  tried,  and  has  not 
pniduced  tlie  consequence  expected.  Let 
knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn;  and  E;:;-:f,j- ij;;;;/,- 
let  the  jatrona  of  privation  stand  awhile     ,i„ii  LiooljuViuiL' 


tl76C 

aaide.  and  adii^lt  the  Operation   of  positive 

"  You  will  bo  pleased.  Sir,  to  assure  the 
worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new 
tranalatiou,*  tluit  he  has  my  wishes  for  his 
success ;  and  if  here  or  at  Oxford  I  can  be 
of  any  use,  that  I  ^dlall  think  it  more  than 
honour  to  promote  his  undertaking. 

■'  '  —       TV  that  I  delayed  so  long  to 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sat.  JOUHBOH. 

L,   FIOCI-flfKt. 


folent  undertuking  was  allowed  to  go  oi 

The  following  letters,  though  not  written 
till  Ihc  year  alter,  being  chietly  upon  the 
iomc  sut^ect.  are  hcru  inserted. 


"  That  my  letter  should  have  had  such 
effects  OS  you' mention,  gives  roe  great  plea- 
sure. I  hojie  you  do  not  flatter  me  by  im- 
puting tn  me  niore  good  than  I  have  really 
done.  Those  whom  my  arguments  have 
persuaded  to  change  their  omnion,  slicir 
EUi'h  modesty  and  candour  as  deserve  great 

"  1  hopt  the  worthv  translator  goes  dili. 
gently  Hjrwnrd,  Uv  Ims  a  higher  reward 
in  prirapect  than  any  htmours  which  this 
world  can  bestow.  1  wish  I  could  be  useful 
to  him. 

"  The  publicniiuu  of  my  letter,  if  it  could 
be  of  use  in  a  cau^e  to  which  all  other 
causfs  ore  iiothini;.  I  should  not  prohibit. 
Hut  lirst,  1  would  hove  you  to  consid^ 
whether  the  publication  will  really  do  any 
good ;  next,  whether  by  printing  and  dU- 

'""■■■•■ very  snioll  number,  you  may  not 

rupose ;  and,  what  per- 


attsin  bI 

hajis  I  shoutd'have  E^aid  first,  whether  the 
letter,  which  I  do  not  now  perfectly  tg- 
mcmber,  be  tit  to  be  |)rinted. 

"  If  you  con  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
whum  I  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be  satis- 
lied  about  the  iiropriety  of  whatever  he 
sholldirect.  If  be  tbinkstbat  it  should  be 
printed,  1  entreat  him  to  revise  it ;  there 
mEiy,  iierhaps,  be  some  negligent  lines  writ* 


ksthe  Mini..., 

"  ''"  wortbr  nuD  supkqrM  In 

s  or  koor.  dbUDguiaiHi  br  ui 

■ni)rtrnIaicEri  Ivaniinc.  mill  taste  7    The  SIBlsMe  Ibn- 

^ilj]i.^ruiLl  vuci^^futdiTliim^fDirlvlU^y  ■»!  improv- 
.iiB  ilu-  |,*rljli  -t  uifiii-li  he  nut  mlaMer  for  upwvdt  of 
nnv  '■<'""■  cm  ill"  Klin  III  Tli.t|iniliuil«ar  hli  dDunCrv, 

3  •tvuU  be  raiDltMlu 


it»7-I 


ten,  and  vfaatcTcr  Is  t 
'    rellbow  torcctifj." 

■*  Be  uleoBed  U)  let  me  know,  from  time 
ta  time,  how  tliu  excelleat  design  goei  for- 

"  Slkke  my  cbamlimeiiti  to  joudk  Mr. 
Dmiiunoiiil.  vbom  I  hope  you  wi^  Ure  to 
tee  lucb  ■■  juu  dcaire  him. 

**  I  bare  nbt  latelj  aeea  Hr.  Klphinston, 
but  believe  him  to  be  (atwperous.  I  shall 
lie  gUd  to  bear  the  same  otjou,  for 


*-'  I  aETURKED  this  week  from  the  coun- 
try, afler  an  abience  of  near  idi  months, 
and  Ibund  jour  letter  with  many  otliem, 
which  I  iliould  hire  answered  aooner,  if  1 
had  KraDer  seen  them. 

"  Dr.  .Bobertson's  opinion  was  surely 
rishC  Men  should  not  V  told  of  the  faulu 
which  they  hare  mended.  I  am  glad  the 
olil  language  is  taught,  and  honour  the 
translatur  a*  a  man  whom  God  hosdiatiii- 
guiahed  by  the  lii^  otKce  of  proiiagnting 

"  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  emniging  you 
in  an  ollice  of  charily.  &In.  Heelv,  the 
wi&  of  Ur.  Heely,  who  hid  Utely'  some 
orflice  in  nnir  theatre,  is  my  near  relation, 
and  now  in  ip«at  diitreia.  They  vrote  me 
word  of  thmr  situation  some  tinie  ago,  to 
which  I  returned  them  an  answer  which 
raised  hopes  of  more  than  it  is  prajier  fur 
me  ta  j^ve  tbem.  Thrir  representation  of 
their  i&irB  1  have  discovered  to  be  such  at 
cannot  be  trusted ;  and  at  this  distance, 
though  their  case  requires  haste,  I  know  not 
how  to  act.  She,  or  her  daughters,  may  be 
heard  of  at  Canonf^te  HesiT  I  must  bi^. 
Sir,  that  you  will  mquire  afler  tbem,  and 
'-'  ~ie  know  what  is  to  be  done.  1  am  wil- 
■  to  ten  poul 
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I,  he  knows 


. :,  advance  them  

.  .«!.  What  I  could  do,  I  wouli)  do 
for  the  woman,  bs*ing  no  great  reason  to 
pay  much  r^ard  to  Heely  CimselC-f- 

"^  1  Iwlteve  VDU  may  receive  some  intelli- 
gence from  Sirs.  Baker,  of  the  theatre, 
whose  letter  I  received  at  the  same  lime 
with  yours;  and  to  whom,  if  vou  see  her, 
you  will  make  my  excuse  for 'the  seeming 
neglect  of  answering  her. 

*>  Whatever    you  advance   within    ten 


pounds  ahdll  he  immediately  returned  to 
yuu,  or  ]iaid  as  yuu  slull  order.  1  trust 
wholly  to  your  judgment. 


it.  nm-' 
Mr.CuthbertShaw4  alike  distinguished 

by  his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct, 

Subllshed  this  yeur  a  jioem.  called  "  The 
luce,  by  Mercurius  Spur,  Ksq."  in  which 
hi:  whinisicaiiy   maile  che  living  [louts  of 

England  contend  fur  pre-cniin "  " 

by  running: 


Tho  Honourable  Thomas  IIervcy|  and  hit 
lady  having  unhajipilv  disagreed,  and  bdng 
about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered  as 
Ibcir  friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation, which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find ;  but  the  nubatance  of  it  is  ascertained 
bv  a  letter  to  Juhnson,  in  answer  to  it,  which 
Mr.  Hcrvey  printed.  The  occasion  of  thia 
correspondence  between  l>r.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Hervey,  was  thus  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
lieauclcrk.  "  Tom  Hervev  had  a  great 
liking  for  Johnson,  and  in  &is  will  had  left 
liim  a  legacy  of  fifty  jwunds.  One  day  he 
laid  to  me,  '  Johnson  may  want  this  money 
now,  more  than  afterword.  I  have  a  mind 
logiveitbim  directly.  Will  you  be  so  good 
IS  to  carrv  a  fiHy-puund-nute  from  me  to 
liim '!'  'lliis  I  jiositivcly  refused  to  do,  oa 
lie  might,  perhaps,  have  knocked  me  down 
Tor  insulling  him,  and  have  afterword  put 
the  note  in  his  pocket.  But  I  said,  if  ller. 
Fey  would  write  him  a  letter,  and  enclose 
i  nfty-puund-notc,  1  shuuhl  taku  care  Ut 
Icliver  it.     lie  acvordinifty  did  write  him  a 
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[1767, 


added,  ^  P.S.  I  am  going  to  part  with  my 
fvi/ir.*  JohnAa  then  wrote  to  him,  sayinff 
nothing  of  the  note,  but  remonstrating  with 
him  against  parting  with  hLs  wife/* 

.  When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story, 
in  as  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me 
that  the  fifty -pound-note  was  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hervey  in  consideration  of  his  hav- 
ing written  for  him  a  pamphlet  amiinst  Sir 
C&rles  Hanbury  Wilfiams,  who,  Mr.  Her- 
vey imagined,  was  the  author  of  au  attack 
upon  him ;  but  that  it  was  afterward  dis- 
covered to  be  the  work  of  a  garreteer,  who 
wrote  "  The  Fool  :*'  the  pamphlet  there- 
fore afzainst  Sir  Charles  was  not  printed. 

In  February,  1767,  there  happened  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  JoLn- 
8on*s  life,  which  gratified  his  monarchical 
enthusiasm,  and  which  he  loved  to  relate 
with  all  its  circumstances,  when  requested 
by  his  friends.  This  was,  his  being  honoured 
by  a  private  conversation  with  his  Mtyestv, 
in  the  library  of  the  Queen's  house.  lie 
had  fi*equently  visited  those  splendid  rooms 
and  noble  collection  of  books,*  which  he 
used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious 
than  he  supposed  any  person  could  have 
made  in  the  time  which  the  King  had  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  took 
care  that  he  should  have  every  accommo- 
dation that  could  contribute  to  his  case  and 
convenience,  while  indulging  his  literary 
taste  in  that  place  ;  so  that  he  had  here  a 
very  agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  M^est^,  having  been  informed  of  his 
occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a 
desire  that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr.  John- 
son  came  next  to  the  library.  Accordingly, 
the  next  time  that  Johnson  did  come,  as 
soon  as  he  was  fairly  engaged  with  a  book,  on 
which,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire,  he  seemed 

Suite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  stole  round  to 
^  lie  apartment  where  the  King  was,  and, 
in  obedience  to  his  Majesty*8  commands, 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Jonnson  was  then  in 
the  library.  His  M^'esty  said  he  was  at 
leisure,  and  would  go  to  him  ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles  that 
stood  on  the  King*s  table,  and  lighted  his 
Majesty  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  tlU  they 
came  to  a  private  door  into  the  library,  of 
which  his  Majesty  had  the  key.  Being 
entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  forward  has- 
tily to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  in  a  pro- 
found study,  and  whispered  him,  "  Sir, 
here  is  the  King."  Jonnson  started  up, 
and  stood  stilL  His  Majesty  approadied 
him,  and  at  once  was  courteously  easy.*f 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  hcmour  oi  oontributing  hb 
■■■Irtiince  towards  the  formation  of  this  libraryTfor  I 
have  read  a  long  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Bamani,  ffi%'lng 
the  most  masterly  instrucUons  on  the  subject.  I  wished 
much  to  have  Rratlfled  ray  readers  with  the  perusal  of 
this  letter,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  his  MiO««ty 
would  have  been  sraciously  pleased  to  permit  its  pub- 
Ikation  t  but  Mr.  Barnard,  to  whom  I  applied,  decUiMd 
It  **  on  his  own  kooount." 

f  The  particulars  of  this  oooveraatloo  I  have  been  at 


His  Minesty  began  by  obser\'ing,  that  he 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  libra- 
ry ;  and  then  mentioned  his  having  heard 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  fund  of  going 
thither.  To  which  Johnson  answered,  that 
he  was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford 
sometimes,  but  was  likewise  glad  to  come 
back  again.  The  King  then  asked  him 
what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
answered,  he  could  not  much  commend 
their  diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects 
they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their 
presi  under  better  regulations,  and  were  at 
that  time  printing  Polybius.  He  was  then 
asked,  whether  there  were  better  libraries 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he 
believed  the  Bodleian  was  larger  than  any 
they  had  at  Cambridge ;  at  the  same  time 
adding,  ^^  I  hope,  whether  we  have  more 
liooks  or  not  than  they  have  at  Cambridge, 
we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as  they 
do.**  Being  asked  whether  AU-Souls  or 
Christ-Church  library  was  the  largest,  he 
answered,  '^  AU-Souls  library  is  the  largest 
we  have,  except  the  Bodleian."  "  Aye, 
(said  the  King,)  that  is  the  public  library." 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  wri- 
ting any  thing.  He  answered,  he  was  not, 
for  ne  had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what 
he  knew,  and  must  now  read  to  acquire  more 
knowledge.  The  King,  as  it  should  seem 
with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his  own 
stores  as  an  original  writer,  ana  to  continue 
his  labours,  then  said,  ''*•  I  do  not  think  you 
borrow  much  from  any  body/*  Johnson 
said,  he  thought  he  had  already  done  his 
jiart  as  a  writer.  ^^  I  should  have  thought 
so  too,  (said  the  King,)  if  you  had  not. 
written  so  weU."— -Johnson  observed  to  me, 
upon  this,  that  *•*•  no  man  could  have  paid  a 
handsomer  compliment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a 
King  to  pay.  It  was  decisive."  When 
askeS  by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds's,  whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this 
high  compliment,  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir. 
Wnen  the  King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so. 

Seat  radns  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authenticiry, 
>m  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  myself;  from  Mr. 
Langton  who  was  present  when  he  gave  an  account  c^ 
of  to  Dr.  Joseph  WarUm,  and  several  other  friends  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's ;  from  Mr.  Barnard ;  tomi  the 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
printer,  to  Binhop  Warburtmi ;  and  ftom  a  minute,  the 
original  of  which  is  among  the  papers  of  Che  late  Sir 
James  Caldwell,  and  a  cony  of  which  was  most  obliging- 
ly obtained  for  me  tram  nis  son  Sir  John  CaldwelT,  by 
Sir  Francis  Lumm.  Tu  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  leave 
to  make  my  gratefiil  acknowledgements,  and  puticu- 
lariy  to  Sir  Francis  Lumm,  who  was  pleased  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even  had  the  minute  laid 
before  the  King  by  Lord  Caermarthen.  now  Duke  of 
Leeds,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  SecreUries 
of  S,t«te,  who  announced  to  Sir  Francis  tne  royal  plea- 
sure'concerning  it  by  a  letter,  in  these  words :  ^*  1  have 
the  King's  commands  to  assure  you.  Sir,  how  sensible 
his  Majesty  is  of  your  attention  in  communicating  th« 
minute  of  conversaUon  previous  to  its  puUicaUon.  As 
there  appears  no  objection  to  your  complying  with  Mr. 
Boswdrs  wishes  on  the  subject,  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  drilver  it  to  that  gmtleman,  to  make  such  use  of  in 
I  hb  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  he  may  think  proper." 
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It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilitiefi  with 
mj  Sovereign.**  Perhaps  no  man  who  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  courts  could  have 
soewn  a  more  nice  and  dignified  sense  of 
true  politeness,  than  Johnson  did  in  this  in- 
stance. 

His  Majestj  having  observed  to  him 
that  he  supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great 
deal,  Johnson  answered,  that  he  thought 
more  than  he  read;  that  he  had  read  a 
great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
butt  having  fidlen  into  ill  health,  he  had 
not  been  aue  to  read  much,  compared  with 
others:  fur  instance,  he  said  he  had  not 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warburton. 
Upon  which,  the  King  said,  that  he  heard 
Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  general 
knowledge,  that  you  could  scarce^  talk 
with  him  on  any  subject  on  which  he  was 
not  qualified  to  speak  ;  and  that  his  learn, 
ing  resembled  Ganick*s  acting,  in  its  uni- 
versality.* His  Miyesty  then  talked  of  the 
controversy  between  Warburton  and  Lowth, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  read,  and  asked 
Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it.  Johnson 
answered,  ^  Warburton  has  most  general, 
most  scholastic,  leamine;  Lowth  is  the 
more  correct  sdiolar.  I  do  not  know  which 
of  them  calls  names  best."  The  King  was 
pleased  to  say  he  was  of  the  same  opuiion ; 
adding,  ^  You  do  not  think  then.  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argument  in 
the  case.**  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  think 
there  was.  "  Why  truly,  (said  the  King,) 
when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names,  argu- 
ment is  pretty  well  at  an  end/* 

His  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  ofLord  Lvttelton*s  history,  which 
was  tnen  just  published.  Johnson  said,  he 
thought  ms  stvle  pretty  good,  but  that  he 
had  oJamed  Hfenr^  the  second  rather  too 
much.  ^  Why,  ^said  the  King,)  they  seldom 
do  these  things  by  halves.**  ^'  No,'Sir,  (an- 
swered Johnson,)  not  to  Kuigs.'*  But  fear- 
ing to  be  misunderstood,  he  proceeded  to 
explain  himself;  and  immediately  wbjoin- 
ed^  ^  That  for  those  who  spoke  worse  of 
Kings  than  they  deserved,  he  could  find  no 
excuse ;  but  that  he  could  more  easilv  con- 
ceive how  some  misht  speak  better  of'  them 
than  they  deserveu,  without  any  ill  inten- 
tion ;  for,  as  Kings  had  much  in  their  power 
to  gjve,  time  who  were  fiivoured  by  them 
would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  exagge- 
rate their  onuses :  and  as  this  proceeded 
from  a  good  motive,  it  was  certainlv  excus- 
able, as  fiff  as  error  could  be  excusable.** 

The  King  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  I>r.  HiU.  Johnson  answered,  that  he 
was  an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity ; 

•  The  Reverend  Mr.  Stnhan  dewly  recoMerts  having 
bam  told  bjr  Johnaon.  that  the  Khiff  oWrved  that  Pope 
made  Warburton  •  Blahop.  *<  True.  Sir,  (laid  John- 
aon.) but  Warburton  did  more  for  Pone ;  he  made  him 
•  CnrlrtUn :"  aOudloK,  no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious  com- 
oa  tha  *'  Coay  on  Matv** 


and  immediately  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  an  assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had 
seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much  greater 
degree  by  using  three  or  four  microscopes 
at  a  time  than  by  using  one.  ^*  Now,  fadaed 
Johnson,)  every  one  acquainted  witn  mi- 
crosco|)es  knows,  that  the  more  of  them  he 
looks  through,  the  less  the  object  will  ap- 
pear** "  Why,  (replied  the  Kmg,)  this  ia 
not  only  telling  an  imtruth,  but  telling  it 
clumsily ;  for,  if  that  be  the  case,  everv  one 
who  can  look  through  a  microscope  will  ber 
able  to  detect  him.** 

^^  I  now,  (said  Johnson  to  his  friends,  wheir 
relating  what  had  passed^  began  to  consider 
that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  Sovereign,  and  thought  it 
was  time  for  me  to  say  something  that  might 
be  more  favourable**  He  added,  there* 
fore,  that  Dr.  Hill  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
very  curious  observer  ;  and  if  he  would  luive 
been  contented  to  tell  the  world  no  more 
than  he  knew,  he  miffht  have  been  a  very 
considerable  man,  ana  needed  not  to  have 
recourse  to  such  mean  expedients  to  raise 
his  reputation. 

The  King  then  talked  of  literary  jour- 
nals, mentioned  particularly  the  Joumai 
des  Savans^  and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well 
done.  Johnson  said,  it  was  formerly  very  well 
done,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  persons 
who  began  it,  and  carried  it  on  for  some 
years :  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
nature  and  use  of  such  works.  The  King 
asked  him  if  it  was  well  done  now.  Johnson 
answered,  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
was.  The  King  then  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  other  literary  journals  published 
in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviews;  and  on  being  answered 
there  was  no  other,  his  Minesty  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  best :  Johnson  an- 
swered, that  the  Monthly  Review  was  done 
with  most  care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best 
principles ;  adding,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Montnly  Review  were  enemies  to  the 
Church.  This,  the  King  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  when  Johnson 
observed,  that  they  had  now  a  better  me- 
thod of  arranging  their  materials  than  for- 
merly. "Ay,  (said  the  King,)  they  are 
obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that  ;**  for  his 
Majesty  had  heard  and  remembered  the 
circumstance,  which  Johnson  himself  had 
forgot. 

His  Majestv  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  literary  biography  of  this  country  ably 
executed,  and  prop«>sed  to  Dr.  Johnson  U> 
undertake  it.  Johnson  signified  his  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  his  Msyesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  John- 
son talked  to  his  Mnjestv  with  profound  re- 
spect, but  still  in  his  firm  manly  manner, 
with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never  in  that  sub- 
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ducd  tone  winch.  i»  commonly  used  at  the 
levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.  After  the 
King  withdrew,  Johnson  shewed  himself 
higmy  pleased  with  his  Majest7*s  conversa- 
tion and  gracious  behaviour.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Bavnard,  '•^  Sir,  thev  may  talk  of  the 
King  as  they  will ;  but  he  is  the  finest  gen- 
tleman I  have  ever  seen.**  And  he  after- 
ward observed  to  Mr.  I^n^on,  "  Sir, 
hb  manners  are  those  of  as  tine  a  gentle- 
man as  we  may  sui)pose  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, or  Charles  tne  Second.** 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s,  where  a  circle 
of  Johnson's  firiends  was  collected  round  him 
to  hear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conver- 
sation. Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  frank  and 
lively  manner,  was  very  active  in  pressing 
him  to  mention  the  particulars.  ^'  Come, 
now,  Sir,  this  is  an  interesting  matter ;  do  fii- 
▼our  us  with  it.**  Johnson,  with  great  good 
humour,  complied. 

He  told  them,  ^^  I  found  his  Majesty 
wished  I  should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man 
good  to  be  talked  to  by  his  Sovereign.  In 
the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  pas- 
sion— .**  Here  some  question  interrupted 
him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  pointed  out  and  illus- 
trateid  manv  circumstances  of  advantage, 
from  bein^  in  a  situation  where  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  at  once  excited  to  vigro- 
rous  exertion,  and  tempted  by  reverential 
awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynold8*s  the  particulars  of  what 
passed  between  the  King  and  him,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  remained  unmoved  upon  a  sofa 
at  some  distance,  affecting  not  to  join  in 
the  least  in  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  com- 
pany. He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his 
gloom  and  seeming  inattention,  that  he 
apprehended  Johnson  had  relinquished  his 
purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  Pro- 
logue to  his  playi  with  the  hopes  of  which 
he  had  been  nattered ;  but  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  he  was  fretting   with  cha- 

5rin  and  envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr. 
ohnson  had  lately  enjoyed.  At  length, 
the  frankness  and  simpUaty  of  his  natural 
character  prevailed.  He  sprune  from  the 
Myfk,  advanced  to  Johnson,  ana  in  a  kind 
of  flutter,  from  imagining  hims^f  in  the  si- 
tuation which  he  had  ju8t  been  hearing  de- 
scribed, exclaimed,  «*  Well,  you  acquitted 
yourself  in  this  conversation'better  than  I 
should  have  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed 
and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it.** 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this 
year;  nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the  cor- 
respondence* he  had,  except  the  two  letters 


It  la  proper  here  to  mention,  thaftwhcn  I  ipe«k  of 
r is  correspoudcDce,  I  conMder  it  independent  of  the  vo- 
luminoiu  collection  of  letten  irhich,  in  the  coune  of 


to  Mr.  Drummond,  which  have  been  insert- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  connexion  with  that  to 
the  same  gentleman  in  17GG.  His  diary  af- 
fords no  light  as  to  his  employment  at  this 
time.  He  passed  three  months  at  Lich- 
field :  t  ana  I  cannot  omit  an  afiecting 
and  solemn  scene  there,  as  related  by  him- 
self: 

**  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1767.  Yesterday, 
Oct.  I7t  at'about  ten  in  the  morning,  I  took 
my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Ca- 
tharine Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with 
my  mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but 
little  parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my 
fiither,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is 
now  fifty-eight  vears  old. 

^^  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her 
that  we  were  to  part  for  ever ;  that  as 
Christians,  we  should  part  with  prayer ;  and 
that  I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short 
prayer  beside  her.  She  expressed  great  de- 
sire to  hear  me ;  and  held  up  her  poor  hands, 
as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while 
I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

^"^  iSmiffkty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
whose  lovmg-kindness  is  over  all  thy  works, 
behold,  visit,  and  relieve  this  thv  servant, 
who  is  grieved  with  sickness.  Grant  that 
the  sense  of  her  weakness  may  add  strength 
to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to  her  repent- 
ance. And  grant  that  b^  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pams  and  labours  of 
this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jxsas  Christ  our  Lord, 
for  whose  sake  Dear  our  prayers.  Amen. 
Our  father,  Slc. 

^^  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me,  that  to 
part  was  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever 
felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet 
again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  with 
swelled  eyes,  and  great  emotion  of  tendei*- 
ness,  the  'same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and  part- 
ed. I  humblv  hope  to  meet  again,  and  to 
part  no  more.  *$ 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and 
stem  character,  let  this  tender  and  affec- 
tionate scene  be  candidly  read ;  and  let 
them  then  judge  whether  more  wmnth  of 
heart,  and  grateful  kindness,  is  often  found 
in  human  nature. 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  devo- 
tional record : 

^^  August,  2, 1767.  I  have  been  distuibed 
and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
been  without  resolution  to  apply  to  study  or 


many  yean,  he  wrote  to  Mn.  Thrakb  which  forms  a 
separate  part  of  hb  worlcs ;  and,  at  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  set  on  any  thing  whldt  came  tram  his  nen, 
was  sold  by  that  lady  for  the  turn  of  five  huaaced 
pounds. 

t  [In  hto  letter  to  BIr.  Drummond,  dated  Oct.  S4i 
1707>  he  mentions  that  he  had  arrived  hi  LoodoD,  after 
an  absence  of  neariy  Ms  months  In  the  country.     Pioho- 
bly  part  of  that  time  was  spchit  at  Oxford.    Bf«l 
t     t  Prayers  and  McditatloSTp.  77  sad  78. 


^Itl.  59.) 
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H«,  honrerer,  furnished  Mr.  AiUmi  with 
■  Dedication  [*]  to  the  King  of  (hat  inge. 
niaiugaitleiiian')  "Trestiw  ontbe  Ulob^" 
Cooceived  and  expressed  in  aucli  s  miDiier 
u  cDuld  not  fail  to  be  vety  eratet'ul  tu  a 
nunurcb,  di(tingui:ilieil  for  hu  luve  of  the 

Thui  jeu  wu  published  a  ridicule  of  his 
rijrle, under  the  titleof  "  I^xiphanei."  Sir 
JldiD  Hawkins  ascribes  it  Co  Ur.  Kcnrick ; 
but  it*  author  woi  one  Campbell,  a  Scutch 
purter  in  the  nicrj.  The  ridicule  coDsiated 
mapplring  Johnson's  "  words  uftai^  mean- 
ing to  iDiiKniQcsnt  matteia,  as  if  one 
sboulil  put  the  annour  of  Goliath  upon  a 
dwarC  The  contrast  might  be  laughable ; 
but  the  dignit/  of  the  armour  must  remain 
the  same  in  all  coniideinte  minds.  This 
maUcious  dntllerr,  therefore,  it  may  easily 
be  auppooed,  couid  do  no  hami  to  its  illus- 


"Tbat  jou  have  been  all  summer  in 
Ltaidan,  ia  one  more  reason  for  which  I  re. 
net  mj  long  sta;  in  the  country.  I  hope 
uat  you  wUl  nut  leave  the  town  ticfore 
Inf  return-  We  hare  here  only  the  chance 
of  Tacandea,  in  the  paaung  carriageB,  and 
I  have  bespoken  one  that  may.  If  it  happens, 
bring  me  to  town  on  the  fourteenth  of  this 
nooth  ;  but  this  li  not  certain. 


a  Mr*.  Williams  :  1  long  to  see  all  my 
fri«i>ai, 

"  I  am,  dear  ffir. 

"  Your  moat  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johhsok. 
"llrMHil,  Ott.lM7IC-' 
It  araears  IVon  his  note*  of  the  state  of 
his  niind,+  that  he  suffercil  great  pertur. 
hation  and  distraction  in  I76n.  Nothbg  of 
hi*  writing  «a«  nven  to  the  public  this 
rear,  except  the  Proli^ue  [  *  I  to  his  friend 
tloldMBltli'*  comedy  of  "  The  Goort.natured 
Man."  The  aretCnes  of  this  Prologue  are 
atroi^j  dMTBCterlatical  of  the  dismal  gloom 
of  bu  nindt  which  tn  his  case,  as  in  the 
caae  of  all  who  are  distress^  with  the  same 
maladjr  of  Imagination,  transfers  to  others 
its  own  feelings.  Who  couLd  sunpose  it  was 
to  introduce  a  comedy,  when  Mr.  Bensley 
Bolemnlj  began, 

"Pm^diiHhtlwkMilDrurr,  Ihs  ncarr  mlod 


In  the  spring  of  thLi  year,  having  publish- 


ed my  '■  Account  of  Corsica,  with  tiie  Jour* 
nal  of  a  Tour  to  that  IsLind,"  I  returned  to 
l«ndon,  verv  desirous  to  see  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  hear  him  upon  the  subject.  1  found  ha 
was  at  Oxtbnl,  with  his  Iriend  Mr.  Cham- 
ben,  who  was  now  Vinerian  Professor,  and 
lived  in  New  Inn  Hall.  Having  bad  no 
letter  from  him  since  that  in  which  he  cri- 
ticised the  Latinity  of  mv  Thesis,  and  hav. 
ing  been  told  by  someboilv  that  he  was  ol- 
lended  at  my  baring  put'  into  my  book  an 
extract  of  his  letter  to  me  at  Paris,  1  was 
imjiatient  to  be  with  hiin,  and  tlierefure  fol. 
lowed  him  to  Oiford,  where  1  was  entertain- 
ed  hy  Mr.  Chambers,  with  a  civility  which  [ 
shall  eTergratefuUv  remember.  1  found  that 
Dr.  Johnson  bad 'sent  a  letter  t»  me  tu 
Scotland,  and  that  1  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  but  bis  beine  mure  iuditierent  to 
my  anxiety  than  I  wished  bini  tu  be.  In- 
stead of  giving,  with  (he  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  such  fragments  of  his  con- 
mi  together  u: 
tinuatiun. 

I  asked  liim  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  some  degree,  hurt  the  nice  feeling  of  ho. 
uesty.  JoiiNaoM  i  •'■  Why,  no.  Sir,  if  you 
act  properly.  Vou  are  not  to  deceive  your 
clients  with  false  representations  uf  youropi- 


a  tell  li 


Sir,  you  do  not  know  it  to  be 

CI  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines  it  1 
;  said  that  you  are  to  state  Ikcta  fairly  ; 
sa  that  your  thinking,  or  what  you  call 
knowing,  a  cause  to  tie  bad,  must  be&on 
reasoning,  must  t>e  from  your  supposl^ 
your  arguments  to  be  weak  and  inconclu- 
sive.    But,  Sir,   that   is  not  enough.    An 

lelt  may  convince  the  judge  to  *bom  you 
urge  it :  and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why, 
then,  Sir,  rou  are  wrong,  and  he  la  right. 
It  is  his  liusineSB  to  judge;  and  you  are 
not  to  be  confident  in  your  own  opinion 
that  a  cause  is  had,  but  to  say  all  you  can 
tor  your  client,  and  then  hear  the  judge'a 
omnion,"  BoawCLL  :  •'  But,  Sir,  does  uot 
affecting  a  warmth  whin  you  have  no 
warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  uf  one 
opinion  when  you  are  in  reality  of  anolher 

pair  one's  honesty  F  Is  thsre  not  some  dan- 
ger that  a   lawyer  may  put   on  the  same 


I   life,  i 


the 


therefore,  properly  i._  .  .. 
moment  you  came  fVam  the  bar.you  resuuiB 
your  usiud  behaviour.  Sir,  a  nuin  will  no 
more  carry  the  ailiSce  of  tlie  bar  into  ihe 
common  intcrcouive  of  society,  than  a  man 
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who  is  jiaid  for  tumbling  ujpon  his  bands 
wUl  continue  to  tumble  u))on  his  hands  when 
he  should  walk  on  his  feet.** 

Talking  of  some  of  the  modem  plajs,  he 
said,  '^  False  Delicacy'*  was  totally  roid  of 
oharacter.  He  praised  Goldsmith's  ^^  Good- 
natured  Man ;"  said,  it  was  the  best  come- 
dy that  had  appeared  since  ^'  The  Provoked 
Husband,**  and  that  there  had  not  been  of 
late  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the 
stage  as  that  of  Croaker.  1  observed  it  was 
the  Suspirius  of  his  Rambler.  He  said, 
Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it 
fW>m  thence.  ^^  Sir,  (continued  he,)  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
characters  of  nature  and  characters  of  man- 
ners; and  0»ere  is  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of 
Richardson.  Characters  of  manners  are 
▼efy  entertaining ;  but  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood, by  a  more  superficial  observer, 
than  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man  must 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.** 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  esti- 
mated the  compositions  of  Richardson  too 
hi^y,  and  that  he  had  an  unreasonable 
prgudice  against  Fielding.  In  comparing 
those  two  writers,  he  used  this  expression ; 
**  Uiat  there  was  as  great  adifierence  between 
them  as  between  a  man  who  knew  how  a 
watch  was  made,  and  a  man  who  could  teU 
the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial-plate.** 
Thb  was  a  short  and  figurative  state  of  his 
distinction  between  drawing  characters  of 
nature  and  characters  only  of  manners.  But 
I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the 
naat  watches  of  Fielding  are  as  well  con- 
itaicted  as  the  large  clocks  of  Richardson, 
ad  that  his  dial-pGites  are  brighter.  Field- 
l^'s  characters,  though  they  So  not  expand 
lliemselvea  so  widely  in  dissertation,  are  as 
fust  pictures  of  human  nature,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  have  more  striking  features, 
and  nicer  touches  of  the  pencil;  and  though 
Johnson  used  to  quote  with  approbation  a 
■Bvinff  of  Richardson's,  ^  XhaX  the  virtues 
of  Folding's  heroes  were  the  vices  of  a 
truly  good  man,**  I  will  venture  to  add,  that 
the  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's  writings, 
though  it  does  not  encourage  a  strained  and 
rarely  possible  virtue,  is  ever  fiivourable  to 
honour  and  honesty,  and  cherishes  the  bene- 
volent and  generous  affections.  He  who  is 
as  ^ood  as  Fielding  would  make  him,  is  an 
amiable  member  of  society,  and  may  be  led 
on  by  more  regulated  instructors,  to  a  higher 
state  of  ethicfl  perfection. 

Johnson  proceeded :  ^^  Even  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead  is  a  character  of  manners,  though 
drawn  with  great  humour.**  He  then  re- 
peated, very  nappily,  all  Sir  Francis*s  cre- 
dulous account  to  Manly  of  his  being  with 
**  the  great  man,**  and  securing  a  place.  I 
■aked  him,  if  ''  The  Suspidous  Husband** 
did  nut  fiimish  a  well^lrawn  character,  that 
of  Ranger.  *  Jonirsoir :  ^  No,  Sir;  Ranger 


is  a  just  rake,  a  mere  rake,  and  a  lively 
young  fellow,  but  no  eharacter.^^ 

The  great  I>oug[Ias  Cause  was  at  this  time 
a  very  general  subiect  of  discussion.  I  found 
he  had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention, 
but  had  only  heard  parts  of  it  occanonally. 
He,  however,  talked  of  it,  and  said,  **  I  am 
of  opinion  that  positive  proof  of  fraud  should 
not  be  requirea  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  the 
judges  should  decide  according  as  proba- 
bility shall  appear  to  preponderate,  granting 
to  the  defendant  the  presumption  ofnliation 
to  be  strong  in  his  fiivour.  And  I  think  too, 
that  a  good  deal  of  weight  should  be  allowed 
to  the  dying  declarations,  because  thev  were 
spontaneous.  There  is  a  great  dimrence 
between  what  is  said  without  our  being 
urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  from  a  kind 
of  compulsion.  If  I  praise  a  man's  book 
without  being  asked  my  opinion  of  it,  that  is 
honest  praise,  to  which  one  majr  trust.  But 
if  an  author  asks  me  if  I  like  his  book,  and 
I  give  him  something  like  praise,  it  must 
not  be  taken  as  my  r^  opimon.** 

^^  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  lonff  time 
with  authors  desiring  my  opinion  ox  their 
works.  I  used  once  to  be  sadly  plagued 
with  a  man  who  wrote  verses,  but  wholite- 
rally  had  no  other  notion  of  a  verse,  but 
that  it  consisted  of  ten  syllables.  Loffwrnr 
knitfe  and  ffowr  fork  acrou  ytmr  fkOty  wis  to 
him  a  verse: 

Lay  your  knife  and  your  filik  icrO«yoar  pUUa 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he 
sometimes  by  clumce  made  good  ones,  though 
he  did  not  know  it.** 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to 
Scotland,  and  going  with  me  to  tlie  He- 
brides, but  said  ne  would  now  content  him- 
self with  seeing  one  or  two  of  the  moot 
curious  of  them.  He  said,  ^^  Macaulay,  who 
writes  the  account  of  St.  Kilda,  set  out  with 
a  prejudice  against  prejudice,  and  wanted  to 
be  a  smart  modem  thinker;  and  yet  he 
affirms  for  a  truth,  that,  when  a  ship  arrives 
there,  all  the  inhabitants  are  sdced  with  a 
cold.** 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  writ», 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this 
fiwt,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it  onphy- 
sical  principles,  from  the  effect  dT  effluvia 
fix>m  human  bodies.  Johnson,  at  another 
time,  praised  Macaulajr  for  his  ^fmvnMM- 
miiy^**  in  asserting  this  wonderful  >tory, 
because  it  was  well  attested.  A  lady  of 
Norfolk,  bv  a  letter  to  m^  friend  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  has  favoured  me  with  Uie  following 
solution :  *•*'  Now  for  the  explication  of  this 
seeming  mystery,  which  is  so  verv  obvious, 
as,  for  uiat  reason,  to  have  escaped  the  pene- 
tration of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  author.  Reading  the 
book  with  my  ingenious  friend,  the  late 
Reverend  Mr.  Christian,  of  Docking — after 
ruminating  a  little,  *  The  cause  (says  h?,) 
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is  m  natiinl  one.  The  situation  of  St.  Kil(U 
rraden  a  north-eait  wind  indiapenaabiy  ne- 
cc«ary  before  a  stranger  can  land.  The 
wind,  not  the  stranger,  occasions  an  e}>ide- 
mic  cold.*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulajr  is  dead;  if  living,  this  solution  might 
please  him,  as  I  hope  it  will  Mr.  Bosirell,  in 
return  for  the  many  agreeable  hours  his 
works  have  afibrded  us.*^ 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
Oxford  for  learning.  ^  There  is  here,  Sir, 
(mid  he,)  such  a  progressive  emulation. 
The  students  are  anxious  to  appear  well  to 
thdr  tutors ;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to  have 
their  pupib  appear  well  in  the  college ;  the 
colleges  are  anxious  to  have  their  students 
appear  well  in  tlie  University ;  and  there 
are  excellent  rules  of  disciphne  in  everv 
college.  That  the  rules  are  sometimes  ill 
observed,  may  be  true;  but  is  nothing 
asainst  the  sjrstem.  The  members  of  a 
Univenity  mafi  tar  a  season,  be  unmindAil 
of  their  duty.  I  am  aivuing  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  institution.*^ 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  ^  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of 

farts.  He  lias  no  great  regular  fund  of 
nowledge;  but  by  reading  so  long,  and 
writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has  picked  up 
amoddeaL** 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while 
at  Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary 
before  he  left  it.  Boswell  :  ^  I  wonder  at 
that.  Sir ;  it  is  your  native  place.**  Jouw- 
SON :  **  Why  so  is  Scotland  your  native 
place.** 

His  p^u^ce  against  Scotland  appeared 
remaikably  strong  at  this  time.  When  I 
talked  of  our  advancement  in  literature, 
•*■  Sir,  (said  USb,)  ;rou  have  learnt  a  little  fh>m 
us,  and  you  think  yourselves  very  great 
men.  Hume  would  never  have  written 
history,  had  not  Voltaire  written  it  before 
him.  He  is  an  echo  of  Vcdtaire.'*  Bos- 
well :  **  But,  Sir,  we  have  Lord  Kames.** 
JouNsoy :  *'*•  You  have  I^)rd  Karnes.  Keep 
him  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  We  don*t  envy  you  him. 
Do  you  ever  see  l)r.  Ilobcrtson  ?**  Bos. 
well:  "Yes,  Sir."  Jonysoir:  '*Does 
tlie  doMT  talk  of  me  ?"  Boswell  t  "  In- 
deed.  Sir,  lie  does,  and  loves  you.**  Tliink- 
in^  that  I  now  had  him  in  a  comer,  and 
being  solicitous  for  the  literarv  fame  of  my 
country,  I  pressed  him  for  fiis  opinion  on 
the  merit  of  Dr.  Robertson*s  History  of 
Scotland.  But,  to  my  suqirise,  he  ecaped. 
— "  Sir,  I  love  Robertson,  and  I  won*t  Ulk 
ofh'isbook.** 

It  b  but  justice  lioth  to  him  and  Dr. 
IlolMTtaon  to  add,  that  though  he  indulged 
himself  In  this  sally  of  wit,  he  had  too  good 
taste,  not  to  be  luUy  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  tlut  admirable  work. 

An  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Deane,  a  divine 
of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  maintaining  the 
future  life  of  brutes,  by  an  explication  of 
certain  partb  of  the  Soiptures,  was  men- 


tioned, and  the  docbrine  insisted  on  by  m 
gentleman  who  seemed  fond  of  curious  spe- 
culation.   Johnson,  who  did  not  like  lo  hear 
of  any  thing  concerning  a  future  state  which 
was  not  autnorized  by  the  regular  canons  of 
orthodoxy,  discoura|^  this  talk ;  and  being 
offended  at  its  continuation,  he  watched  an 
oi)|>ortunity  to  give  the  gentleman  a  blow 
ot'  reprehension.    So,  when  the  poor  specu- 
latist,  with  a  serious  metaphysical  pensive 
&ce,  addressed  him,  ^^  But  really.  Sir,  when 
we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  don*t  know 
what  to  think  of  him.**    Johnson,  rolling 
with  joy  at  the  thought  which  bnmed  in  ms 
eye,  turned  quicklv  round,   and    replied, 
**  True,  Sir :  and  wlien  we  see  a  very  foolish 
feUow^  we  don*t  know  what  to  think  of  Mm.** 
He  then  rose  up,  strided  to  the  fire,  and 
stood  for  some  time  laughing  and  exulting. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when 
in  Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a 
scorpion  within  a  circle  of  imming  coals ; 
that  it  ran  round   and  round  in  extreme 
pain ;  and  finding  no  way  to  escape,  retired 
to  the  centre,  and,  like  a  true  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, darted  its  sting  into  its  head,  and  thus 
at  once  freed  itself  from  its  woes.    *^  Tkit 
must  end  'em,^*    I  said,  this  was  a  curious 
fact,  as  it  shewed  deliberate  suicide  in  a 
reptile.    Johnson  would  not  admit  the  &ct. 
He  said,  Maupertuis*  was  of  opinion  that 
it  does  not  kill  itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ; 
that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  the 
coolest  place ;  that  its  turning  its  tail  in 
upon  its  head  is  merelv  a  convulsion,  and 
that  it  does  not  sting  itself.    He  said  I10 
would  be  satisfied  if^the  great  anatomisl 
Morgagni,  after  dissecting  a  scorpion  M 
which  the  experiment  had  been  triea,  shouli 
certify  that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  lb 
head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  phi- 
losophv.  ^Tnat  woodcocks  (said  he)  fly 
over  tne  northern  countries,  is  proved,  be- 
cause they  have  been  observed  at  sea.  Swal- 
lows certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A  num- 
ber of  them  conglobulate  together,  by  flying 
round  and  round,  and  then  all  in  a  neap 
throw  themselves  under  water,  end  He  ill 
the  bed  of  a  river.**  He  told  us,  one  of  his 
first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem  upon  the 

«  I  diould  think  It  fanpowlble  not  to  mmOmr  at  ths 
variety  of  Johnaoo's  mdinir,  homerm  dcMiltory  k 
mi|{ht  have  bscn.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  tlw 
lllj{h  Church  of  EngBand-num  would  be  lo  prompt  Is 

Suotbur  Maupertuit.  who,  I  am  Mrrr  to  thkik,  ■Umilf 
1  the  Uit  of  thnae  unfortunate  mlMakn  men,  whocaD 
themielrei  e«pH(«  Arf«.  I  have,  however,  a  hUh  f- 
ipect  for  that  phlh»opher«  whom  the  Great  Frederick  of 
Pnmla  loved  and  honoured,  and  addrwed  prthsHcaHy 
in  one  of  hb  poeme, 

**  MflMjMTlvic,  ch€f  Mmvpertutt, 
Owe  noCr*  via  ett  peu  He  ehoM  /** 
There  was  in  Maupertuis  •  vigour  nd  yet  a  tendwnas 
uf  lentlroent,  united  with  itranir  Intellectual  powtn^ 
and  uncommon  ardour  of  soul,  would  he  haa  been  a 
Chrittlan  I  I  cannot  help  eameeUy  venturing  lo  hop* 
that  he  U  one  now. 

[Maunertufai  tiled  fai  1759^  at  ths  age  of  63,  hi  the  arms 
of^the  BemoulIU,  tria  CkrMennement,    B.] 
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{^luw-wurni ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  where 
it  was  to  ha  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese, 
he  advised  nie  to  read  Bell's  Travels.  I 
asked  him  whether  1  should  read  Du  Halde*8 
Account  of  China.  "  Why,  yes,  (said  he,) 
as  one  reads  such  a  book ;  that  is  to  say, 
consult  it.** 

He  talked  of  the  heiuousness  of  the  crime 
of  adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of  families 
was  destroyed.  He  said,  *•'•  Confiision  of 
priM^eny  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  crime ; 
audthcrefore  a  woman  who  breaks  her  mar- 
riage vows,  is  much  more  criminal  than  a 
man  who  does  it.  A  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
criminal  in  the  bight  of  God  ;  but  he  does 
not  do  his  wife  a  material  injury,  if  he  does 
not  insult  her ;  if,  for  instance,  from  mere 
wantonness  of  appetite,  he  steals  privately 
to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife  ought  not 
ffreatly  to  resent  this.  I  would  not  receive 
home  a  daughter  who  had  run  away  from 
her  husband  on  that  account.  A  wife  should 
study  to  reclaim  her  husband  by  more  at- 
tention to  please  him.  Sir,  a  man  will  not, 
once  in  a  hundred  instances,  leave  his  wile 
And  go  to  a  harlot,  11'  his  wife  has  not  been 
i^ligeiit  of  pleasing.** 

Here  he  discovered,  that«cute  discrimi- 
nation, that  solid  judgement,  and  that  Icnow. 
ledge  of  human  nature,  for  which  he  was 
upon  all  occasions  remarkable.  Taking  care 
to  keep  in  view  the  moral  and  religious^uty, 
as  understood  in  our  nation,  he  shewed 
clearly  from  reason  and  good  sense,  the 
greater  degree  of  culpability  in  the  one  sex 
«ieviatlng  from  it  than  the  other;  and,  at  the 
Hme  time,  inculcated  a  very  useful  lesson 
9§  to  the  wav  to  keep  him, 
k1^  asked  him,  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one 
iwviation  from  chastity  should  so  absolutely 
ruin  a  youn^  woman.  Johnson  :  ^^  Why 
no,  Sir ;  it  is  the  great  principle  which  she 
is  taught.  When  she  has  given  up  that 
principle,  she  has  given  up  every  notion  of 
female  honour  and  virtue,  which  are  all  in- 
duded  in  chastity.** 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom 
he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to  marry, 
but  was  uraid  of  Iter  superiority  of  talents. 
**Sir,  (said  he,)  you  need  not  be  afraid; 
marry  ner.  Before  a  vear  goes  about,  you'll 
find  that  reason  much  weaker,  and  that  wit 
not  so  bright.**  Yet  the  gentleman  may  be 
justified  in  his  apprehension  b^  one  of  Dr. 
Ji)hnson*s  admirable  sentences  in  his  life  of 
Waller :  ^*  He  doubtless  praised  many  whom 
he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry ;  and, 
perhaps,  married  one  whom  he  would  have 
oecn  ashamed  to  praise.  Many  qualities 
contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow: 
and  many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  ima- 
gination, which  he  who  flatters  them  never 
can  approve." 

J:  e  praised  Signor  Barctti.  **  His  account 


of  Italy  is  a  very  entertaining  book  ;  and. 
Sir,  I  know  no  man  who  carries  his  head 
higher  in  conversation  than  Baretti.  There 
are  strong  powers  in  his  mind.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  many  hooks ;  but  with  what  hoofci 
he  has,  he  grapples  very  forcibly.** 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial- 
plate  of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  insaription, 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  N^  yiif 
f^trcu,  being  the  first  words  of  our  Sik- 
vioua*s  solemn  admonition  to  the  improre* 
ment  of  that  time  which  is  allowed  us  to 
prepare  for  eternity ;  *^  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.**  He  sometime 
afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial-plate ;  and 
when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he  said,  *^  It 
might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which  a 
man  keeps  in  his  closet;  but  to  have  it 
upon  his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with 
him,  and  which  is  often  looked  at  bj  others, 
might  be  censured  as  ostentatious.**  Mr. 
Steevens  is  now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate 
inscribed  as  above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable 
time ;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  where 
I  received  his  letter,  which  had  been  re- 
turned firom  Scotland. 


(( 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


*'  Mr  DEAR  B08WELL, 

^^  I  H  Av  P.  omitted  a  long  time  to  write  to 

you,  without  knowing  very  well  why.     I 

could  now  tell  why  I  should  not  write ;  for 

who  would  write  to  men  who  publish  the 

letters  of  their  friends,  without  their  leave  ? 

Yet  I  write  to  you  in  spite  of  my  caution, 

to  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you, 

and  that  I  wish  you  would  empty  your  bead 

of  Corsica,  which  I  think  has  nlted  it  rather 

too  long.    But,  at  all  events,  I  shall  be  glad 

very  glad,  to  see  ^ou. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

^^Sam.  Johnson. 
«'  Oxford,  March  23, 1768.** 

I  answered  thus : 

«(  TO    MR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

**  Lamkm,  2(Hh  AprO,  1768. 
**  Mt  dsar  Sik. 

'*  I  HAVE  received  your  last  letter,  which, 
though  very  short,  and  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary, yet  gave  me  real  pleasure,  because 
it  contains  these  words,  *•  I  shall  be  glad, 
very  gind,  to  see  jrou.*—  Surely  you  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  publishing  a  sin- 
gle paragra]>h  of  one  of  your  letters ;  the 
temptation  to  it  was  so  strong.  An  irrevo- 
cable grant  of  your  friendship,  and  your  dig- 
nifying my  desire  of  visiting  Corsica  wiUi 
the  epithet  of  '  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,* 
are  to  me  more  valuable  than  many  of  the 
grants  of  kings. 

"  But  how  can  you  bid  me  '  empty  my 
head  of  Corsica  ?*  My  noble-minded  fnencf, 
do  you  not  feel  for  an  oppressed  nation 
bravely  striiggling  to  be  free  ?  Consider 
tkirly  what  is  the  case.     I'he  Corsicans  ne- 
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ver  received  anj  kindness  from  the  Genoese. 
They  never  agreed  to  be  subject  to  them. 
Tb^  owe  them  nothing ;  and,  when  reduced 
to  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  by  force,  shall 
they  not  rise  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty, 
and  break  the  galling  yoke?  And  shall  not 
every  liberal  soul  be  warm  for  them  ?  Empty 
my  head  of  Corsica  !  Empty  it  of  honour, 
empty  it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of  friend. 
ship,  empty  it  of  piety.  No !  while  I  live, 
Corsica  and  the  cause  of  the  brave  islanders 
shall  ever  employ  much  of  my  attention, 
ahaU  ever  interest  me  in  the  sincerest  man- 
aer 


""lan^Ac 


^James  Boswkll.** 


[^  TO  MES.  LUCr  POmTER,  IX  LICHFIELD.] 

"Oxford,  Apr.  18,1708. 
"  Mt  dsar  dbae  Lots, 

^You  have  had  a  very  great  loss.  To 
lose  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off  from  a 
l^reat  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this  life 
allows.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our  na- 
ture, that,  as  we  live  on,  we  must  see  those 
whom  wc  love  drop  successively,  and  find 
our  circle  of  relation  grow  less  and  less,  till 
we  are  alinost  unconnected  with  the  world ; 
and  then  it  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop 
into  the  grave.  There  is  always  this  con- 
solation, that  we  have  one  Protector  who  can 
never  be  lost  but  by  our  own  fiuilt,  and 
every  new  experience  of  the  uncertainty  of 
all  other  comforts  should  determine  us  to 
^  our  hearts  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found.  All  union  with  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  must  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the 
hopes  that  terminate  here,  must  on  [one] 
part  or  other  end  in  disappointment. 

*^I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  do  not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my  re- 
miects  to  them  and  the  Sewards,  and  ail  my 
friends.  When  Mr.  Porter  comes,  he  will 
direct  you.  Let  me  know  of  his  arrival, 
and  I  will  write  to  him. 

^  ^Then  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  reading-glass.  Whenever  I 
can  do  any  thing  for  you,  remember,  my 
dear  darling,  that  one  of  my  greatest  plea- 
sures is  to  pleaseyou. 

**  The  punctuafity  of  your  correspondence 
I  conrider  asa  proof  of  great  regara.  When 
we  shall  see  each  other,  I  know  not,  but  let 
U8  often  think  on  each  other,  and  think  with 
tenderness.  Do  not  fbrget  me  in  your  pray- 
ers. I  have  for  a  long  time  back  been  very 
poorly ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to  complain  ? 

**•  Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  give 
great  pleasure  to, 

-   **  My  dear,  your  most  affectionate 
^  And  most  humble  servant, 

^^Sam.  JoHirsoii.**] 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he 
■urprised  me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my 
lodging  in  llalf-Moon-strcet,  wis  quite  sa- 


tisfied with  my  explanation,  and  was  in  the 
kindest  and  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind. 
As  he  had  objected  to  a  part  of  one  of  his 
letters  being  published,  I  thought  it  right  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  asking  him  expU- 
citly,  whether  it  would  be  improper  to  pub- 
lish his  letters  after  his  death.  His  answer 
was,  ^*  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  am  dead,  you  may 
do  as  you  wilL" 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough 
contempt  of  popular  liberty.  ^  They  nuSe 
a  rout  about  unherml  liberty,  without  con- 
sidering Uuit  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  in- 
deed can  be  er\joved  by  individuals,  is  privtUg 
liberty.  Political  liberty  is  oood  only  so  fsr  as 
it  produces  private  liberty.  Now,  Sir,  there  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  know  is  a 
constant  topic  Suppose  you  and  I,  and  two 
hundred  more,  were  restndned  from  printing 
our  thoughts:  What  then?  What  propor- 
tion would  that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to 
theprivate  happiness  of  the  nation?** 

^  This  mode  or  representing  the  inconve- 
niences of  restraint  as  light  and  insignifi- 
cant, was  a  kind  of  sophistry  in  which  he 
delighted  to  indulge  himself,  in  opposition 
to  tne  extreme  laxity  for  which  it  nas  been 
fiuhionable  for  too  man^r  to  argue,  when  it 
is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  very 
essence  of  government  is  restraint ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  as  government  produces  ra- 
tional happiness,  too  much  restraint  is  bet- 
ter than  too  little.  But  when  restraint  is 
unnecessary,  and  so  close  as  to  gall  those 
who  are  subject  to  it,  the  people  may  and 
ought  to  remonstrate;  and,  if  relief  is  not 
gpmtedt  to  resist.  Of  this  manly  and  spi- 
rited principle,  no  man  was  more  convinced 
than  Johnson  himself. 

^  About  this  time.  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked 
him,  through  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled *^  An  Epistle  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 
occasioned  by  his  having  transmitted  the 
moral  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to 
Pascal  Paoli,  General  of  the  Corsicans.**  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  answer  this  pamphlet  { 
but  Johnson,  who  knew  that  my  doing  so 
would  only  gratify  Kenrick,  by  keeping 
alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of  itself 
would  not  suffer  me  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
fiuthful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  desirous 
of  his  fiuruier  improvement,  that  he  now 

? laced  him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in 
lertfordshire.  This  humane  attention  does 
Johnson^s  heart  much  honour.  Out  of  ma- 
ny letters  which  Mr.  Barber  received  fh>m 
his  master,  he  has  preserved  three,  which  he 
kindly  gave  me,  and  which  I  shall  insert 
according  to  their  dates. 


cc 


TO  Um»  FBAVCIS  BAmBzm. 


DSAE  PlIAVCIt, 

*'  I  HAVE  been  very  much  out  of  order.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  de- 
sign to  come  soon  to  you.    I  would  have  you 
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•tHy  at  Mrs.  Clapp*fi  fen-  the  nresent,  till  I 

otfi  determine  what  we  shall  ao.    Be  a  good 

boy. 

^  My  compUmentfl  to  Mrs.  CUpp  and  to 

Mr.  Fowler.    I  am,  your*8  cffectioimtely, 

'^Sam.  Jornson. 
"Mayas,  ITOB;*' 

Soon  afterwards,  he  supped  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  tne  Strand,  with  a 
company  whom  I  collected  to  meet  him. 
They  were  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Robertson  the  hit- 
tonan.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Daries,  who  wished  much  to  be  introduced 
to  these  eminent  Scotch  literati ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  he  had  very  little  op- 
portunitv  of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an 
excess  of  prudence.  Tor  which  Johnson  after- 
wards found  fiiult  with  them,  they  hardly 
opened  their  lips,  and  that  only  to  say  some- 
tning  which  tnev  were  certain  would  not 
expose  them  to  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  such 
was  their  anxiety  for  their  fiune  when  in 
the  presence  of  Johnson.  He  was  this  even- 
ing m  remarkable  vigour  of  mind,  and  eager 
to  exert  himself  in  conversation,  which  ne 
did  with  great  readiness  and  fluency ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  preserved 
but  a  small  .part  of  what  passed. 

He  idlowea  high  praise  to  Thomson  as  a 
poet ;  but  when  one  of  the  company  said  he 
was  slso  a  very  good  man,  our  moralist  con- 
tested  this  with  great  warmth,  accusing  him 
of  gross  sensuality  and  licentiousness  ofman- 
ners.  I  was  very  much  afraid  that,  in  writing 
Thomson*s  life.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
treated  his  private  character  with  a  stem  se- 
Teritv,  but  I  was  agreeably  disappointed ; 
and  I  may  claim  a  little  merit  in  it,  fVom 
my  having  been  at  pains  to  send  him  au- 
tlientic  accounts  of  the  affectionate  and  gene- 
rous conduct  of  that  poet  to  his  sisters,  one 
of  whom,  the  wife  or  Mr.  Thomson,  school- 
master at  Lanark,  1  knew,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  her  with  three  of  his  letters,  one 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  his 
life 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Moun- 
aey,*  of  Chelsea  College,  as  *^  a  fellow  who 
swore  and  talked  bawdy.**  '^I  have  been 
often  in  his  company  (said  Dr.  Percy,)  and 
never  heard  him  swear  or  talk  bawdy.** 
Mr.  Davies,  who  sat  next  to  Dr.  Percy,  hav- 
ing  after  this  had  some  conversation  aside 
wuh  him,  made  a  discovery,  which,  in  his 
seal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  Johxison,  he  eagerly 
prodaimea  aloud  from  the  foot  of  the  table : 
*'  O,  Sir,  I  have  found  out  a  very  ffood  rea- 
son why  Dr.  Percv  never  heara  Mounsey 
swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he  never  saw  him 


•  IMMwinini  Mouniej,  M.D.  died  at  hk^Mrtmcots  In 
OidiM  CoOese,  Dm.  M,  ]?»,  at  the  great  iWVoT  niMCy- 
flveb    An  ectnordlDarr  dlrectkm  in  hb  will  may  oe 


may 
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but  at  the  Duke  of  Noilhumberland*s  table.** 
*'  And  so,  Sir,  (said  Dr.  Johnson  loudW  to 
Dr.  Percy,)  you  would  shield  this  man  nom 
the  charge  of  swearing  and  talkingbawdy, 
because  ne  did  not  do  so  at  the  I>iike  of 
NorUiumberland*s  table.  Sir,  you  miriit  as 
well  tell  us  that  you  had  seen  him  hSd  up 
his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  neither 
swore  nor  talked  bawdy ;  or  that  you  had 
seen  him  in  the  cart  at  Tyburn,  and  he  nei- 
ther swore  nor  talked  bawdy.  And  ia  it 
thus,  Sir,  that  you  presume  to  couimferi 
what  I  have  related  ?*'  Dr.  Jcrimaon*a  ad- 
madversion  was  uttered  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeased,  and 
soon  afterwards  left  the  company,  of  which 
Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  take  any 
notice. 

Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson, 
as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  is 
an  author.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port the  Dean  of  St.  PatridE'a,  by  various 
arguments.  One  in  particular  pndsed  his 
'« Conduct  of  the  Allies.*'  Jouirsoir :  ^  Sir, 
his  *•  Conduct  of  the  Allies '  is  a  perform- 
ance of  very  little  ability.**  ''  Surely,  Sir, 
(said  Dr.  I>ouglas,)  you  must  allow  it  has 
strong  facts.'*t  JoHirsoir :  ^  Whr  yea,  Sir ; 
but  wnat  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the  compo- 
sition ?  In  the  Sessions-pi^wr  of  the  Old 
Bailey  there  are  strong  fiu*ta.  Houaebieak- 
ing  is  a  strong  fiu;t;  robbery  is  a  strong 
fiu;t ;  and  muraer  is  a  migkiif  strong  ikct ; 
but  is  great  praise  due  to  the  historian  of 
those  strong  &cU  ?  No,  Sir ;  Swift  has  told 
what  he  hM  to  tell,  distinctly  enoiudi,  but 
that  is  aU.  He  had  to  count  ten,  andne  has 
counted  it  riffht.** — ^Then  recollecting  that 
Mr.  Davies,  bj^  acting  as  an  it^f&rmer^  had 
been  the  occasion  of  nis  talking  somewhat 
too  harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  rercy,  fax 
which,  probid)ly,  when  the  first  ebullition 
was  over,  he  feU  some  compunction,  he  took 
an  opportunityto  nve  him  a  hit :  so  added, 
with  a  preparatory  lau^h,  *'*'  Why,  Sir,  Tom 
Davies  might  have  wntten  ^  The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies.*  '*  Poor  Tom  being  thus  sud- 
denly  dragged  into  ludicrous  nouce  in  pre- 
sence of  t&  Scottish  Doctors,  to  whom  he 
was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advantage, 
was  grievously  mortified.  Nor  did  his  pu- 
niahment  rest  here ;  for  upon  subsequent 
occasions,  whenever  he,  *^  statesmen  all 
over,**^  assumed  a  strutting  importance,  I 
used  to  hail  \6m—S^  tht  AvSwr  qf  At  Cm- 
dueiqfthe  AOietr 

t  My  renectable  friend,  upon  raadfaic  thh  paaHHtb 
olMenned»  that  he  prohahly  moat  have  aaid  not  rimplr 
«*etroi^flicti,''but"stn)atfkctiwen  anaiyed.'*  fUi 
Lordimp,  howercr,  knows  too  wdl  the  Tahie  of  written 
docomenti,  to  imiat  on  wttli^  hie  reooBaction  ^laJnet 
my  notes  taken  at  the  time.  He  does  not  attemit  to 
fraverM  M«  nscord.  The  tttt,  petfaapt.  may  hSTe  been, 
ekher  that  the  addlUonal  words  escaped  me  tai  the  noise 
of  a  numerous  company,  or  that  Dr.  Johnson,  ftom  his 
imnetuoeltT,  and  eagerness  to  seiae  an  opportunity  to 
mdu  a  Ihrely  retort,  did  not  alkm  Dr.  DougkH  to  flnldk 
his  sentcnos^ 

t  SeetheharddmwtqgofhtaniaChtticfaiirsRoscfAS 
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1  I  called  upon  Dr.  Joliruon  next 

'  "    -  ■  "^'-n  Uf^ly  aMiiflcd  with 

'be  preeediiig  e*«niDS. 

,_ em'  —-'  --*"     "  - 

WSU.I  "  Ye^  Kr, 
aerenl  perMoa." 

The  Ute  Aiciander  £>rl  of  Eji^t4Nine, 
wba  loved  wit  more  than  wine,  Mnil  men  of 
geniua  more  than  ajcophanta,  had  a  gn»t 
aduintiaii  of  JohnMa  i  but  from  the  re- 
BMffcable  elesuiM  rfhia  own  naonera,  was, 
,  loo  Sflicrtrfy  apngHBof  the  rough- 
'  tometiiDM  ^peared  in  Johnaon'a 
_ .   .  One  evening  about  thia  time, 

whMihia  L<Hdahi[tdidmethe  honour  to  lup 
■t  mT  lodipngi  with  Dr.  Hobertaon  and  ae- 
vml  other  men  of  iitcniy  dlatinction,  he 
r^retted  that  Johiwoa  had  not  been  edu- 


EHa*°; 


cat«dwithni 


and  lived  more 


^  _j  would,  b«  weald  alwajra  have  I 

bear."  "  True  (Hwwered  the  Earl,  with  a 
■milel,  but  he  woiild  have  been  a  Janemff 
bcv.** 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have 
0)De  round  the  world  to  Johnsoa'a  prejudice, 
Sr  apfiljiDg  to  him  the  epthet  of  a  A«ir,  let 
me  inipwaiupoD  mj  readm  « junt  and  happy 
•ningiif  mj  friend  Goldamlth,  who  knew 
hoa  wdli  "Johnacm,  to  be  sure,  haa  ■ 
iimgliiiim  in  Ida  muncr;  but  no  man  alive 
iHi  a  more  tender  heart,  if «  A«  twCAnw  sT 
tkttmriiaiuMm." 

In  I]<0,  H  iar  w  I  an  diicover,  the  pub- 
Ue  WM  fltvoured  with  aothinK  of  Johnson's 
ceamwdtian,  mthw  far  Mmaeffor  anj  of  bis 
*f*f~**  HiB  "  Meditations"  ton  stron^lj 
prare  tbtt  he  wfifered  much  both  in  bod; 
mid  mind  i  jet  waa  he  perpetually  itrivino 
■g^liMt  m4L  and  niMy  endeavouring  to  ■£ 
Tsnce  Ua  ntellectud  and  devotional  Im- 
ptarement.  Evcrj  senerous  and  grmtetul 
beart  muft  Se#I  far  the  diitrcases  ofso  emi. 


a  M^feMy  btvliig  the  preceding  jear 
■ited  the  Boyal  Academy  of  frta  in 
i._    » .._.  ...    .   .    ^  jjjg  honour  of 


-  ..-  -.  _.ir»  iDTMie,  poflBHi  some 
part  of  the  aummer  at  Oxford  anfl  at  lich- 
BcU,  and  when  at  Osford  he  wrote  the  fol. 
lowing  letter  1 


b  pidcc  1v  hb  bKn  »u 


-  Tt,  GoUnltt,  I  r  - 
1,  -WkiudWin' 


Wrlllngi, 

(  dlitqrj*  to  Qm  racim 

IkU  U   biDIuM  to  IDT 

nul  MWd  MrTTHcua.-— 
InUialSuD  u  Sscnuiy 


"  U*lf  T  yean  ago,  when  I  used  to  read 
in  the  library  of  your  College,  I  promM  to 
recompaise  the  Colltse  for  that  permimiint, 
by  adding  to  their  lioaks  a  fia^erville^ 
Virgil.  I  have  now  sent  it,  and  deaire  you 
to  repoait  It  on  the  ihelvei  In  my  name.-f 

"  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
when  you  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will 
drink  tea  with  you.  I  am  engaged  far  the 
afternoon,  to-morrow  and  nnC^iday :  all 
my  mornings  are  my  own.^ 

**  Sam.  JDHirsoN. 


.  much  of  bis  conversation  as  I  could  befbtB 
engaging  In  a  state  of  life  which  would  pro- 
bably keep  me  more  in  Scotland,  and  prevent 
me  seeing  him  so  often  as  wheo  I  waa  a  single 
man;  but  I  faund  he  was  at  Brighthelm- 
stone  with  Mr.  and  Mra.  Thrale.  I  waa  verj 
Borrj  that  I  had  not  Ml  Company  with  me 
at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  great  poet's  na- 
tive town.  Johnson's  connexion  both  with 
Shakspeare  >Jid  Garrick  founded  a  double 
claim  to  his  presence ;  and  jt  would  have 
been  highly  gtatifting  to  Mr.  Oarrid. 
Upon  this  occanon  I  particularlv  lamented 
that  he  had  not  that  warmtb  of  friendahip 


When  almost  every  man  of  eminence  in  tba 
hteraiT  world  was  happy  to  partake  In  tfala 
festival  of  genius,  the  abaeoce  oif  Johnaod 
could  not  but  be  wondered  at  and  r^retted. 
The  only  trace  of  him  there,  was  in  Uie 
whimsical  advertisement  of  a  habnduhcr, 
who  sold  fAaJbtperion  rUonit  of  various  dyet  I 
and,  by  way  of  illustrating  their  appn^ 
priation  to  the  bard,  introduced  a  line  from 
the  celebrated  I>rologue  at  the  opening  of 
Drurj-lane  theatre : 

"EvhchBiCBof  iitaiii'.nAnir'dUfgbadEW.* 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
me  the  fbl^iwing  letter,  which  they  who 
may  think  that  I  ou^t  to  have  suppressed, 
must  have  lees  ardent  feelings  than  I  have 

always  avowed  i  g 


M  Ihb  liKrlptlaB  1b  m  btankJaafi  ■  Hmu 

- —  MwrM.'  or  tlkU  Ubnrr,  slitdi  U  u  oM 
ie  room,  ha  «•  •rtn  And.  Oa  my  iA>wtIii«  u 
IIIUinHor  Itttmoiiim  UhmlEaoftlwUnlTwiHy 
ni  IcjritiKiir.  ■■  Mat 

H  Budyl't  Cbilrt.CliaKll  ml 
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■'■  Wax  do  jnu  ch>T|{e  me  with  unkind- 
neM?  I  hkve  amitted  nutliing  that  cuuld  do 
jou  gi>od,  or^ive  you  pleaaure,  uulen  it  be 


my  opinion,  if  jou  thinlc  well  of  m;  judj^e- 
ment,  mi^fat  have  pyea  you  pleuure ;  but 
when  it  u  considered  how  much  ruiitj  ii 
ezcitad  h;  praise,  I  am  not  lure  that  it 
would  have  dune  ;ou  good.  Your  Histon 
1>  like  oclier  bisturies,  but  your  Journal  a 
in  a  very  high  degree  curious  and  delightful 
There  ii  betn-een  the  history  uid  the  Jour- 
nal that  diRerence  which  tbere  will  always 
be  found  between  notions  borrowed  froni 
without,  and  notions  generat.d  within. 
Your  history  was  copied  Trom  books ;  your 
journal  rose  out  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation.  You  expreaa  images  which 
op.'Tatcd  itrongly  upon  yourself  and  you 
bare  Impressea  them  witn  great  force  upon 
your  readers.  I  know  not  whether  I  could 
name  any  narrative  by  which  curloiiity  ii 
better  eicited,  or  better  gntilied. 
"  Jam  glad  that  you  arcf^ing  tu  e  mi 


sofvo, 

yourhau). 

be  very  unwilling  to  withhold ;  for  I  have 
always  loved  ana  valued  you,  and  shall  love 
you  and  value  you  still  more,  as  you  become 
more  r^ular  sod  uae^:  effects  which  a 
happy  marriage  will  liardly  fail  to  produce. 
-  1  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come 
back  very  soon  from  thii  place.  1  vhall, 
perhaps,  stay  a  fortnight  longer ;  and  a 
tbrtnuht  is  a  long  time  to  a  Girer  absent 
from  nil  mistress.  Would  a  fortnight  ever 
have  an  end  ?  "I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  bumble  servant. 


After  his  return   to  town,  we  met  fre- 
queutly,  and   1  continued  the  praclice  of 


BOM.Htan,  tdHHild  buflna  llHniy  ( 
ntasMk.    A  noi  irbe  ha  Im  (bit 


-UtvniT  tunt 


Marmlf  u  •  mp«oaM»  SmikOb  1b  dlinnt  lodtn, 
wllhain  OUT  don  of  bavlii«  (hil  duncur  Imiiibi  6t 
Bi»  atmrTaUoa  of  hli  wmhiMi  1  To  |imi  >m  ualftwB 
dlfsln  auoaf  Uhm  wbo  me  »  •'••it  day  li  hanlli 
ramOiti  iM  Is  aim  It  II,  diuC  put  w  naikcllwlWnn 
f^pcmitual  mtiaktL  T^aiitliortifaBBiiaQTVdbook 
anr  abov  hb  Uitunl  liliMlHeii  an  Hn  plar-  and  VM 
■adalfs  OK  piMi  el  mpKiai  gialut,  tibiB  Iwamilbi 
Out  Grlkiaawka  knovUm  mliTM  u  •ulhoi,  hg  nera 
HMB  ID  la  whmcImL    Buch  u  ■uthor,  whtn  to  lili 

10  thkife,  Ool  tab  wittkifi  aic^ihal  TCTT  ibne,  ililnjt 
MwameniDbnii  •Ddw^m  author  may  ilniih 


making  notes  of  his  ronvLTaallon,  though 
not  with  90  much  assiduity  ai  I  wish  I  had 
done.  At  this  time,  indeed,  I  hod  a  suS. 
dent  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  appro, 
piiate  so  much  time  to  mj  journal  (  (be 
General  Fnoli,  after  Coruca  bad  be.n  over- 
powered by  Che  monarchy  of  France,  wn 
now  no  longer  at  the  head  of  his  bra\. 
country ^    ■  ^-- :..-...«-..      - 

asylum 

duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  attend  m..._ 
upon  him.  Such  particulars  of 'Johnaoii'i 
conversation  at  this  period  as  I  have  com- 
mitted to  writing,  I  shall  here  introduce, 
without  any  strict  attention  to  methodical 
armngement.  Sometimes,  short  notes  of  dif- 
ferent days  shall  be  blended  together,  and 
•ometimea  a  day  may  seem  important  enough 
to  be  sejianilely  distinguished. 

He  said,  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept 
with  rigid  severity  and  ffloom,  but  with  a 
gravity  and  simplicity  of  behaviour. 

1  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  ■ 
short  collection  of  Scotticisms.  "  I  wonder 
(said  Johnson),  that  lie  should  find  them."* 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  Ibt 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  general 

nts.     "  Such  a  power  (he  observed) 

be  vested  in  every  government,  to 
r  particular  cases  of  necessity ;  and 
can  be  no  just  complaint  but  when  it 
Is  abused,  for  whii-b  those  wbo  administer 
■■  answerable.  It  is  ■ 
matter  of  sDcb  indifference,  a  mitter  about 
which  t  be  people  care  so  very  Uttle,  tliat  were 
a  man  to  be  sent  uver  BrfUin  to  ofier  them 
an  eiemptiua  from  it  at  a  lialA>enny  a  piece, 
very  few  would  purchase  It-  Tni«  was  a 
specimen  of  that  laxity  of  talking,  which  I 
bad  heard  him  &lrly  acknowlMge ;  for, 
surely,  while  the  power  of  Kiantine  genenj 
warrants  was  supposed  to  be  l^a^  and  the 
apprehension  of  them  hung  over  our  beads, 
we  did  not  possess  that  security  of  freedom, 
oongenkal  to  our  happy  constitution,  and 
which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  bas  been  happily  established- 
He  said, «  The  duration  of  Parliament, 
whether  for  seven  years,  nr  the  life  of  the 
King,  appears  to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I 
would  not  i^vaJiBlf  a  crown  to  turn  the 
scale  one  way  olVbe  other.  The  habetu  mr. 
pui  is  the  single  advantage  which  our  go- 
vernment has  over  that  ol  other  countriei." 
On  the  30th  of  September  we  dined  to. 
letherat  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argUe 
mr  the  superior  happiness  of  the  savage  Rfe, 
apm  the  usual  £uiciful  topics.  Johm-sok  : 
*  Sir,  there  can  be  notliina  more  &1;ie.  The 
lavages  have  no  bodily  advantage*' beyond 
those  of  civilized  men-  'lliey  have  not 
better  health  1  and  as  to  care  or  mental  un< 


ZiS. 
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easuiesB,  thej  are  not  above  it,  but  below  it, 
tike  bears.  No,  Sir;  you  are  not  to  talk 
fuch  ptmdoT :  let  me  have  no  more  on*t.  It 
cannot  en tertain,  far  less  can  it  instruct.  Lord 
Monboddo.  one  of  jour  Scotch  judges,  talked 
a  great  deal  of  such  nonsense.  I  suffered 
hhm;  but  I  will  not  suffer  you." — Boswell  : 
^But,  Sir,  does  not  Rousseau  talk  such 
^Donaense  ?**  Johnson  :  **•  True,  Sir,  but 
Rousseau  knows  he  is  talking  nonsense,  and 
hu^is  at  the  world  for  staring  at  him." 
Boswell  :  ^^  How  so.  Sir  ?"  Johnson  : 
**  Why,  Sir,  a  num  who  talks  nonsense  so 
well,  must  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense. 
But  I  am  afraid  (chuckling  and  laughing), 
Monboddo  does  not  know  that  he  is  talking 
nonsense.*'*  Boswell  :  ^'  Is  it  wrong  then. 
Sir,  to  affect  sjigularity,  in  order  to  make 
people  stare  ?**  Johnson  :  *•''  Yes,  if  you  do 
it  by  propagating  error  :  and,  indeed,  it  is 
wrong  in  any  way.  There  is  in  hunuin 
nature  a  raacaral  inclination  to  make  people 
stare :  ana  evezr  wise  man  has  himself  to 
cure  of  it,  and  does  cure  himself.  If  you 
wish  to  make  people  stare  by  doin^  better 
than  others,  wny,  make  them  stare  till  they 
stare  their  eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy- 
it  is  to  make  people  stare,  by  being  absurd. 
I  may  do  it  by  going  into  a  drawmg-rooni 
without  my  shoes.  You  remember  the  gen- 
tlonan  in  ^  Th&  Spectator,'  who  had  a  com- 
mission dT  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  for 
his  extreme  singularity,  such  as  never  wear- 
ing a  wiff,  but  a  night-cap.  Now,  Sir,  ab. 
stractedfy,  the  night-cap  was  best ;  but,  re- 
latively,  the  advantage  was  overbalanced  by 
his  making  the  boys  run  after  him.'* 

Talkii^  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  ''  The 
happiness  of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived 
but  Dy  tliose  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will 
venture  to  sav,  there  is  more  learning  and 
science  withm  the  circumference  of  ten 
miles  fVom  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom."  Boswell  :  ^^  The 
onlv  disadvantage  is,  the  great  distance  at 
which  people  live  firom  one  another.*'  John- 
SON  :  *^  Yes,  Sir ;  but  that  is  occasioned  bv 
the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  ail 
the  other advanta^s."  Boswell:  *'^  Some- 
times I  have  been  in  the  humour  of  wishing 
to  retire  to  a  desert."  Johnso.v:  ^^Sir, 
you  hsve  desert  enough  in  Scotland." 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  ^reat 
deal  of  instructive  conversation  with  him  on 
the  conduct  of  the  married  state,  of  which  I 
had  then  a  near  prospect,  he  did  not  say 
much  upon  that  topic  Mr.  Seward  heard 
him  pnce  say,  that  ^^  a  man  has  a  very  bad 

•  Hit  Lordihip  hsTinit  inreauciitly  fpoken  in  aa  alm- 
riTe  iimnncr  of  Dr.  Johnwnt,  in  ray  compraT,  I  on  one 
OCT— inn  irina  the  lifetime  of  my  illustrious  friend 
could  not  iilMmficom  retaliatioD,  and  repeated  to  him 
this  nylQg.  Hc^QBs  since  published  I  don't  know  how 
many  pages  fai  ona  df  his  curious  books,  attempting,  in 
tavtao  aogex,  but  with  pitifttl  eflbct,  to  persuade  man- 
kind that  nnr  Qlttstrious  friend  was  not  the  neat  and 
good  man  which  they  irtcaroed  tad  ever  will  esteem  him 
tobek 


chance  for  happiness  In  that  state,  unless  he 
marries  a  woman  of  very  strong  and  fixed 
principles  of  religion."  He  mahitained  to 
me,  contrary  to  the  common  notion,  that  a 
woman  would  not  be  the  worse  wife  fbr 
being  learned;  in  which,  fVom  all  that  I 
have  observed  of  Artemuias^  I  humbly  dif- 
fered from  him.  That  a  woman  should  be 
sensible  and  well-informed,  I  allow  to  be  a 

S'eat  advantage ;  and  think  that  Sir  Thomas 
verburv,*  in  his  rude  versification,  has 
very  judidouslv  pointed  out  that  degree  of 
intelfigence  which  is  to  be  desired  in  a 
female  companion : 

'*  Give  me,  next  good,  an  undemanding  wi/^. 
By  Nature  wise,  not  teamed  by  rouct)  art : 
.     Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my  life) 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 
Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortinet 
They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why.** 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance for  marrying  a  second  time,  as 
it  shewed  a  disregard  of  his  first  wife,  he 
said,  ^^  Not  at  all.  Sir.  On  the  contrary, 
were  he  not  to  marry  a^in,  it  might  be 
concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  given  him 
a  disgust  to  marriage;  but  by  taking  a 
second  wife  he  pays  the  highest  compliment 
to  the  first,  by  she'wing  that  she  made  him 
so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes 
to  be  so  a  second  time."  So  ingenious  a 
turn  did  he  give  to  this  delicate  question. 
And  yet,  on  another  occasion,  he  owned  that 
he  once  had  almost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  that  she  would  not  marry  again, 
but  had  checked  himself.  Indeed  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  his  case  the  reouest 
would  have  been  unreasonable ;  for  if  Mrs. 
Johnson  forgot,  or  thought  it  no  injury  to 
the  memory  of  her  first  Iove,'^the  husband 
of  h^r  youth  and  the  father  of  her  childi^n, 
—to  make  a  second  marriaffe,  why  should 
she  be  precluded  from  a  third,  should  she 
be  so  inclined  ?  In  Johnson's  persevering 
fond  appropriation  of  his  7V//y,  even  after 
her  decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  over- 
looked the  prior  daim  of  the  honest  Bir- 
mingham trader.  I  presume  that  her  hav- 
ing been  married  before  had,  at  times,  given 
him  some  uneasiness ;  for  I  remember  his 
observing  upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  our 
common  mends, "  He  has  done  a  very  foolish 
thing.  Sir ;  he  has  married  a  widow,  when  he 
might  have  had  a  maid." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had 
last  year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  Dr.  Johnson's  one  morning,  and  had  con- 
versation enough  with  her  to  admire  her 
talents;  and  to  shew  her  that  I  was  as 
Johnsonian  as  herself.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
probably  been  kind  enough  to  speak  well  of 
me,  for  this  evening  he  delivered  me  a  very 
polite  card  fi-om  Mr.  Thrale  and  her,  in- 
viting me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with 


••  A  wife,"  a  poem,  1G14 
V 
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thi*  obliging  iDTitation,  ud  found,  at  an  ' 
elegant  vUlS,  aii  miles  from  town,  every 
circumatance  that  cbd  make  aociet;  pleasinjf. 
Juhnson,  thouffh  quite  at  home,  wta  jet 
looked  up  to  with  an  awe,  tempered  b;  af- 
fection, and  leemed  to  be  e^uallv  (he  care 
of  his  host  and  hostess.  1  rejoiced  at  seeinj; 
him  so  happy. 

He  plajeil  oif  his  nit  against  Scotland 
with  a  good-humouTed  pleasantry,  which 
oave  me,  though  no  bigot  to  national  pre- 
judices, on  oppoctunity  for  a  little  contest 
vith  him.  I  having  said  lliat  Kngland  vas 
obliged  to  us  for  gardeners,  almost  aJl  their 
good  gardeners  being  Scotsmen; — John- 
tOK  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that  is  because  gardening 
is  much  more  necessary  amongst  you  than 
with  us,  which  makes  so  many  Olyour  people 
learn  it.  It  is  all  gardening  with  you. 
Things,  which  grow  wtldhere,  must  be  cul. 
tivat«d  with  great  care  in  Scotland.  Pray 
now  (throwing  himaelf  hack  in  his  chair,  and 
laughing],  are  you  ever  able  to  bring  tbe^Jiw 
to  uerfection  ?" 

1  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  abolish  the  unhospitable,  trou- 
blesome, and  ungracious  custom  of  jpving 
vails  (0  servants  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  ynu 
abolished  rails,  because  you  were  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  give  them." 

Mrs.  Thrale  di>iputed  with  him  on  the 
merit  of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  power- 
Ailly  ;  s^d  be  wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who 
had  never  felt  it ;  his  love-verses  were  col- 
lege verses  j  and  he  rejicated  the  song, 
"   '  ^ '"'"    bumn'd  bin  Iblliiw  Hwjiin.s/'  &c.  m 


Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow 
M  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  all 
wonder  how  any  one  could  have  been  pleased 
with  such  fantastical  stuff.  Mrs-  Thrale 
■tood  10  her  gun  with  great  courage,  in  de- 
fence of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson  de- 
■[naed,  till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Non- 
Knse  can  be  defended  but  by  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick's  talents 
for  lightgay  poetry  1  and,  as  a  specimen,  re- 
peated his  song  in  "  Florizel  and  Ferdita," 
and  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  this  line : 


:  "  Nay,  my  dear  Lady,  this  will 

.     Poor   David  I    SmUe  with   the 

,     What    foUy   is   that?    And   who 

Id  feed  with  the  poor  that  can  help  it  7 


Mo,  no ;  let  me  ai 
feed  with  the  rich."    1  repeated  this  sallv 
to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to  find  his  sensi- 
Ulity  as  a  writer  not  a  little  iiriuted  by  it 
To  soothe  hini,  I   observed,  that  Johnson 
spared  none  of  ua ;  and  1  quoted  the  passage 
in  Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who 
attacks  his  friends  for  tbe  sake  of  a  laugh, 
a  pushing  ox,  that  ia  marked  by  a  hunch 
hay   put   upon  his  horns:  /imun  fiabet 
comu.    "  Av,  (said  Garrick,  vehemently,)  he 
has  a  whole' BwtB  of  it." 


Talking  of  histoir,  John^m  said,  "  We 
may  know  historical  &cta  to  be  trtie,  as  we 
may  know  lacts  in  common  life  to  be  true. 
Motives  are  generally  unknown.  We  can- 
not trust  to  the  characters  we  find  in  history, 
unless  when  they  are  drawn  by  thoae  who 
knew  tbe  persons ;  as  those,  for  instance, 
■—  "illust  and  by  I^ird  Clarendon." 

;  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whit. 
field's  oratory.  "  His  popuhirity.  Sir,  (said 
he,)  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his 
manner.  He  would  be  followed  by  crowds 
were  he  to  wear  a  night-cap  in  the  ptilpit, 
or  were  be  to  preach  from  a  tree." 

I  know  not  from  what  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion lie  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation 
anlnst  the  Corsicons,  of  whose  heroism  I 
talked  in  high  terms.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  what 
is  all  this  rout  about  the  Coraicana  F  They 
have  been  at  war  with  the  Genoese  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  have  never  yet 
taken  their  fortified  towns.  They  might 
have  battered  down  their  walls,  ana  reduced 
them  to  powder  in  twenty  ^cara.  They 
might  have  pulled  the  walls  in  pieces,  and 
cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth  in  twenty 
years."  It  was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him 
upon  the  want  of  artillery  i  he  was  not  to 
be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10,  I  present- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  to  General  FaoU,  t  hod 
greatly  wished  chat  two  men,  for  whom  I 
had  the  highest  esteem,  should  meeL  They 
met  with  a  manly  ease,  mutually  conscious 
of  their  own  abilities,  and  of  the  abilities  of 
each  other.  The  General  spoke  Italian,  and 
Dr.  Juhnsaii  Enfflish,  and  understood  one 
another  very  weU,  with  a  little  aid  of  inter- 
pretation from  me,  in  wbich  I  compared 
myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two  great 
contjnents.  Upon  Johnson'a  approach,  the 
General  said,  ''■  From  what  I  have  read  of 
vour  works.  Sir,  and  from  what  Mr.  Bos- 
well  has  told  me  of  you,  I  have  long  held 
you  in  great  veneration."  The  General 
talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the  par- 

witbout  knowing  which,  we  cannot  know 
the  language.  We  may  know  the  direct 
signification  of  single  words  ;  but  by  these 
no  beauty  of  expression,  no  sally  of  genius, 
no  wit  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  All  tTiis 
must  be  by  allusion  to  other  ideas.  "  Sir. 
(said  Johnson,)  you  talk  of  language,  as  if 
you  had  never  done  any  thing  else  but 
study  it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation." 
The  General  said,  **  QtifiUt  i  uti  troppogren 
complimenio ;"  this  is  too  great  a  compli- 
ment. Johnson  answered,  I  should  have 
thought  so,  Sir,  if  I  had  not  heard  vou 
talk."  The  General  Bsked  him  what'  he 
thought  ofthe  spirit  of  infidelity  which  was 
sourevalent,  JnnNsos  :  "  Sir,  this  gloom  of 
infidelity,  1  hope,  is  only  a  transient  cloud 
passing  through  the  hemisphere,  which  will 
soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break  forth 
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with  hbtuual  splendour."  *' You  think  then, 
(raid  tbe  Ctenenl,)  tliit  tbev  will  change 
th^r  joiuciplei  like  their  clathefk"  Johm. 
aoH  :  "  Why,  Sir,  if  thej  beatow  no  more 
thouf^t  on  principles  than  on  dreBs,  it  must 
be  so."  The  General  uid,  that  "n  great 
part  of  the  Ikshionable  infidelity  was  owing 
to  a  denire  of  shi'wing  courage.  Men  who 
have  no  opportunitiea  of  shewinff  it  aa  tu 
things  in  tiua  life,  take  death  and  futurity 
as  o^ecU  on  which  to  display  it."  Jouii. 
ion:  "That  is  nii)thly  tboVsh  attcctation. 
Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  na- 
ture, of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it. 
You  retnembcr  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  when  be  road  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a 
Spanish  nobUnuui,  '  Here  lies  one  who 
never  knew  fear,'  wittily  said,  '  Then  he 
never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers.'  " 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to 
the  General ;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it 
with  &Qlity,  be  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  wrote  the  following  note  i 

■■  J'ai  hi  datu  la  gtographit  dt  Lveai  de 
lAnd^  ant  Paier^iatiet  fcril  dans  une  tanffue 
toul^.Jail  ^ffCTtntt  de  ntalietiae,  el  dt  loulei 
OMirer  Iwufliet  te  derivejit  du  Laiiit-  h'auievr 
Fapfxilt  Lnguam  CorsicK  rusticam ;  elit  a 
pmt-itrt  pout,  peu  d  pni ;  mail  rlie  a  cer- 
nlaeaulrt/vii  daiu  let  monlagnes 


■ifiiw  (Aow  en  parlani  de  Sardaiffne  ;  gu'ii  g  a 
dinu  bmffuet  datu  CUlt,  unt  des  ciUei,  tavin 
dt  la  eampagnt." 

The  General  Immediately  infonned  him 
that  the  lingua  nuliai  was  Only  in  Sardinia 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and 
druk  tea  till  late  in  the  night.  He  said, 
"  General  Paoli  had  the  loflieat  port  of  any 
man  he  had  ever  aeen."  He  denied  that 
militaiir  men  were  always  the  best  bred 
inen.  •'  Perfect  good  breeding,"  he  observ. 
«d,  "  consists  in  having  oo  particular  mark 
of  any  profession,  but  a  general  elegance 
of  manoers ;  whereas,  in  a  military  man, 
jou  can  commonly  distinguish  the  brand 
at  ■  eoldier,  r/umtrnt  d'ipie. 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate 
and  free-will,  which  I  allempted  to  agitate  i 
**  Sir,  (said  he,)  we  know  our  will  is  free, 
and  dim'i  an  end  on't." 

He  honoured  me  witL  his  company  st 
dinner  on  the  Ifith  of  October,  at  my  lodg- 
ings in  Old  Bond-street,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bickerstaif,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Davics.  Garrick  played  round 
nioi  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking  hold  of  the 
breasts  of  bis  coat,  and  looking  up  in  his 
fu-e  with  a  livelv  arcbnesa,  complimented 
faini  on  the  good  health  which  he  seemed 


upon  such  occasions,  to  order  dinner  to  b« 
served ;  adding,  "  Ought  six  people  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  one  f"  "  Why,  yes,  (an. 
swered  Johnnon,  with  a  delicate  humanltv,) 
if  the  one  will  sufter  more  by  your  sitting 
down,  than  the  sli  will  do  by  waiting." 
Goldsmith,  to  <Uvert  the  tedious  minutes, 
strutted  about,  bragging  of  his  dress,  and 
I  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  bis 
rnind  was  wonderfully  prone  to  such  im- 
pressions. ■>  Come,  come,  (said  Garrick,) 
Ulk  no  more  of  that.  You  are,  perbapa, 
the  worst — eh,  eh  !"  Goldsniith  was  ei- 
gerly^  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when 
Garrick  went  on,  aughing  ironically,  "  Nav, 
Tou  will  always  'osilike  a  gentleman  ;  but 
1  am  talking  of  being  well  or  iJI  dreiL" 
"  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  (said  GoUsmlth.) 
when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom- 
coloured  coat,  be  said, '  Sir,  1  have  a  &vour 
to  beg  of  you.  When  any  body  asks  you 
who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  men. 
lion  John  Filby,  at  Che  Harrow,  In  Water- 
ione.'"  Jdhnsoh:  "  Why,  Sir,  that  was 
because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would 
attract  crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they 
rnight  hear  of  him,  and  see  bow  well  he 
could  make  a  coat,  even  of  so  absurd  a 
colour." 

After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned 
upon  Pupe.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of 
men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  women 
not  BO  well.  He  repealed  to  us,  in  his  forci- 
ble melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Dunciad.  W  hile  he  was  talking  loud- 
ly in  praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the  f 


Too  fine  for  sucha 
poem  .- — a  poem  on  what  ?"  Johhsok, 
[with  a  disdainful  look,)  >•  Why.  on  dune**. 


It  is  not  worth  wliile  being  a  dunce  . 
when  there  are  no  wits."      Bickerstaff  ob- 

Pope's  &me  was  higher  when  he  was  alive 
than  it  was  then.  Johnson  said,  his  Fas- 
torals  were  poor  things,  though  the  versi- 
fication was  fine.  He  told  us,  with  hlgtl 
satisfaction,  the  anecdote  of  Pope's  inqtU' 
ring  who  was  the  author  of  his  "  I^ndtni," 
and  saying,  he  will  be  soon  detmi.  He 
observed,  Uiat  in  Dryden's  poetry  there 
were  passages  drawn  from  a  profunditT 
which  Pope  could  never  reach.  Mo  re- 
peateil  some  fine  lines  on  love,  by  the 
former,  (which  I  have  now  forgotten,)  and 
gave  great  applause  to  the  character  of 
Zimri.  Goldsmith  said,  that  Pope's  cha- 
racter of  Addison  shewed  a  deep  knowlaflae 
ofthe  human  heart.  Johnson  said,  that  the 
description  ol  the  temple,  in  "  The  Aloura- 
ing  Bride,""  was  the  finest  poetical  pana^ 
be  had  ever  read  t  he  recollected  none  m 
Shakspcare  equal  to  it. — "  But,  (sud  Gar- 
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d  for  *  tbe  god  of  his  idolo- 
f,')  we  knoir  not  the  extent  mi  vuet/ 
of  hi*  powen.  We  are  to  suppou  there  are 
■uch  puuges  in  his  iroTkB.  Shakipemre 
tniwt  Dot  auSer  from  tbe  badneaa  oi'  our 
memories."  Jahnson,  diverted  b;  this  en- 
thumastic  jeKluusj,  vent  on  witli  great  ar 
dour:  "No,  Sir;  CoOKreve  has  nature,' 
[smiling  on  the  trngicewemessorOarrick), 
but  composing  liiniseli^  he  added,  "  Sir,  this 
is  not  compaxing  Cungrere  on  tbe  whole 
with  Sholtspeare  on  the  whole ;  but  onlj 
maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one  finer 
passage  than  Uiy  that  can  be  &und  in  Shak. 


le  ten  guinea*  in  one  piece  j  and  so  maj 
have  a  finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  but  then  he  hoa  only  one 
ten-guinea  piece — What  I  mean  is.  that 
jou  can  shew  me  no  passage  where  there  ia 
~'~~~'      a  description   of  material  objects. 


phj  mentioned  Slulispeare'i  description  of 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt ; 
but  it  was  observed  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr. 
DaTles  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in 
which  she  tigures  herself  awaking  in  the 
tomb  of  her  ancestor*.  Some  one  mention. 
•d  the  description  of  Dorer  Clitf.  Joqh- 
B<i>  '.  "  No,  Sic  ;  it  should  be  all  precipice, 
— all  vacuum.  The  crows  impede  your  &11. 
The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boat, 
and  other  cin-umstancea,  are  all  rerj  good 
deacriptlan ;  but  do  not  impress  tbe  mind 
■t  once  with  tbe  horrible  idea  of  immense 
belgbt.  The  impression  is  divided;  you 
paaa  on  by  computation,  from  one  stave  of 
the  tremendous  apace  to  another.  Hw  tbe 
girl  in  ■  Tlie  Mourning  Bride '  said,  she 
could  not  cast  her  ihoe  to  tbe  top  of  one  of 
tbe  pillai*  in  the  temple,  it  would  not  have 
aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it." 

Talking  of  a  Barrister  who  had  a  bad 
utterance,  some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson) 
wickedly  aud,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in 
not  having  been  taught  oratory  by  Sheri- 
dan. JoBHSoy  !  ■'  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  had  been 
taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have  cleared 
Uie  room."  Oabbick  i  "  Sheridan  has  too 
much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man."— We  ahall 
DOW  tee  Jobiuon's  mode  of  <l^n»fi)^a  man  ; 
taking  him  into  his  own  hands,  and  discrimi- 
nrtiag.  Jobhsok  :  "  No,  Sir.  There  is,  to 
iMMlre^n  Sheridan,  some  thing  to  repceli^d, 
and  every  thing  to  laugh  at ;  but,  Sir,  he 
ia  not  a  bad  man.  No,  Sir ;  were  mankind 
to  be  divided  into  good  and  bad,  he  would 
stand  considerably  wittiin  the  ranks  of  good. 
And,  Sir,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Shcndan 


•  dacrtaitkB  Uwn  mmi  to  iH  a 

Dam  tlw  ilTid  faopnukjo  tJ  ttmii 
I  Ot  mhid  et  tbe  qvkm  "An 


exccds  in  pUin'  declamation,  though  be  caa 
exhibit  no  character." 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this 
disquisition  concerning  a  person  of  whose 
merit  and  worth  I  think  with  respect,  had 
he  not  attacked  Johnson  so  outrageously  in 
his  Life  of  Swift,  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
treated  us  liia  admirer*  as  a  set  of  pigmies 
He  who  has  provoked  the  lash  of  wit,  can- 
not complain  Lliat  he  smarts  from  it- 
Mrs,  Montague,  a  lady  distinguiahed  fitr 
having  written  an  Essay  on  Sukspear^ 
being  mentioned  ; — Aevholds  :  "  I  tliink 
that  essa^  does  lier  honour."  Johmsov: 
"  Yes,  Sir,  it  does  An-  honour,  but  it  would 
do  nobody  else  honour-  I  have,  indeed, 
not  read  it  aU.  But  when  I  take  up  the 
end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  pack-thread,  I  do 
not  expect,  by  looking  brtlter,  to  find  em- 
broidery.    Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 


book." 


le  sentence  of  true  criticism  in  her 


I    "  But,   Sir,  surely  it 
Voltaire   has  mistaken 


shews  how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken 
Shakspeare,  which  nobody  else  lias  done." 
JoBHSOM  1  "  Sir,  nobodv  else  has  thought 
it  worth  while.  And  what  merit  is  there 
in  that  ?  You  may  as  Well  praise  a  school- 
master for  whipping  a  boy  won  has  construed 
ilL  No,  Sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in 
it :  none  shewing  tbe  beauty  of  thought, 
aa  formed  on  the  workings  of  the  buman 
heart."  The  admirers  of  this  Essayf  may 
be  offended  at  tbe  slighting  manner  in 
which  Johnson  spoke  of  it  {  taut  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  be  gave  his  honest  opi- 
nion unbiaioed  by  any  prejudice,  or  any 
proud  jealousy  of  a  woman  intruding  her. 
self  into  tbe  cbair  of  criticism  j  for  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  toLl  me,  that  when 
the  Etaay  first  came  out,  and  it  was  not 
known  who  bad  written  it,  Johnson  won- 
dered how  Sir  Joshua  could  like  it.  At  this 
time  Sir  Joshua  himself  bad  received  no 
information  concerning  the  author,  except 
being  assured  by  one  of  our  most  eminent 
literati,  that  it  was  clear  its  author  did 
not  know  the  Greek  tragedies  in  tbe  origi- 
nal. Une  day  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  when 
it  was  related  that  Mrs.  Montague,  in  an 
excess  of  compliment  fo  Uie  author  of  a 
modem  tragedy,  had  exclaimed,  **  1  trem- 
ble   fur    Shakspeare  j"     Johnson   aaljd,  — 

"  When  Shalispeare  has  got fiir  bis 

rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his  d 
he  is  in  a  poor  state  indeed." 
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J0HK8OK  proceeded :  The  ''  Scotchman 
hu  taken  the  right  method  in  hia  ^  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism."  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  taught  us  anything ;  but  he  has  told 
us  old  things  in  a  new  way.*'  Murpht  : 
**  He  seems  to  have  read  a  great  deal  of 
French  criticism,  and  wants  to  make  it 
his  own  ;  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  anato- 
mizing Uie  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into 
every  cranny  of  it."  Goldsmith  :  *'  It 
is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to  read  it." 
JoBKSOV :  ^  We  have  an  example  of  true 
criticism  in  Burke^s  '  £ssa^  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  ;*  and,  if  I  recollect,  there 
is  also  Du  Bos ;  and  Bouhours,  who  shews 
all  beauty  to  depend  on  truth.  There  is 
no  great  merit  m  telling  how  many  pla3rs 
have  ^oats  in  them,  and  how  this  ghost  is 
better  than  that.  You  must  shew  how  ter- 
ror is  imprcned  on  the  human  heart — In 
the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth,  the 
beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general 
idea  of  darkness,— inspissated  glooml^' 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said,  ^^This 
petitioning  is  a  new  mode  of  distressing 
government,  and  a  mighty  easpr  one.  I  wiU 
undertake  to  get  petitions  either  against 
quarter  guineas  or  half  guineas,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  hot  wine.  There  must  be 
no  yielding  to  encourage  this.  The  object 
is  not  important  enough.  We  are  not  to 
blow  up  half  a  dozen  palaces,  because  one 
cottage  is  burning." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
JoHKSOK :  ^  It  is  amazing  what  ignorance 
of  certain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in 
men  of  eininence.  A  wit  about  town,  who 
wrote  J^tin  bawdy  verses,  asked  me  how 
it  happened  that  England  and  Scotland, 
which  were  once  two  Kingdoms,  were  now 
one  >— and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  there  were  such  publica* 
tions  as  the  Reviews." 

^  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great 
merit,  if  it  be  really  ancient.  People  talk 
of  nature.  But  mere  obvious  nature  may 
be  exhibited  with  very  little  power  of  mind." 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  I  passed  the 
evening  with  him  at  his  house.  He  advised 
me  to  complete  a  Dictionaiy  of  words  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland,  of  which  I  shewed  him  a 
spedmeiL.  ^  Sir,  (said  he).  Bay  has  made 
a  collection  of  north^:ountry  words.  Bv 
coUectim^  those  of  your  country,  you  will 
do  a  usenil  thing  towards  the  history  of  the 
language.*^  He  bade  me  also  go  on  with 
collections  which  I  was  making  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Scotknd.  *'  Make  a  large 
book ;  a  folio."  Boswsll  :  «^  But  of  what 
vse  will  it  be,  Sir  ?"  JoBvaov :  "^  Never 
mind  the  use ;  do  it." 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
Garrick  in  his  ?r«&c«  to  Shakspeare;  and 
asked  iiimifhe  did  not  admire  him.  Johv- 
■oir :  ^  Yesj  as  *■  a  poor  player,  who  frets 
and  atruta  his  hour  upon  tlie  stage  ;*— as  a 


shadow."  Boswell:  ^But  has  he  not 
brought  Shakspeare  into  notice  ?"  Johw* 
soK  :  *'*'  Sir,  to  allow  that,  would  be  to  lam- 
poon the  age.  Many  of  Shakspeare^s  plavs 
are  the  worse  for  being  acted :  Macbetn,  ior 
instance."  Boswxll  :  *•*•  What,  Sir,  is  no- 
thing gained  by  decoration  and  action  ?  In* 
deec^  I  do  wish  that  you  had  mentioned  Gar- 
rick." JoHXSoir:  "My  dear  Sir,  had  I 
mentioned  him,  I  must  have  mentioned 
many  more ;  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Cibber, — 
nay,  and  Mr.  Cibber  too ;  he  too  altered 
Sfciakspeare."  Boswell  :  "  You  have  read 
his  apology.  Sir  ?"  Johmson  :  "  Yes,  it  is 
very  entertaining.  But  as  for  Cibber  him- 
self talung  from  nis  conversation  all  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor  crea- 
ture. I  remember  when  he  brougnt  me  one 
of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could 
not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would  not  let 
him  read  it  to  the  end ;  so  little  respect  had 
I  for  that  gretU  man!  (laughing.)  Yet  I 
remember  Richardson  wondenng  that  I 
could  treat  him  with  familiaritv.** 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  nad  seen  the 
execution  of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn, 
two  days  before,  and  that  none  or  than 
seemed  to  be  under  an  V  concern.  Jouhsokz 
'^  Most  of  them.  Sir,  have  never  thought  at 
alL"  Boswell  :  "  But  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  natural  to  man  ?"  Jouwson  :  *'  So 
much  so.  Sir,  that  the  whole  of  life  is  but 
keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  it."  He  then, 
in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked  of  his  medi- 
tating upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own  disso- 
lution, and  in  what  manner  he  should  con- 
duct himself  upon  that  occasion:  **I  know 
not  (said  he)  whether  I  riiould  wish  to  have 
a  friend  bv  me,  or  have  it  all  between  God 
and  myseul*' 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
others  ;-^OHysov  :  ^'  Why,  Sir,  there  is 
much  noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  No,  Sir;  we  have  a  certain 
degree  of  feeling  to  prompt  us  to  do  good ; 
more  than  that.  Providence  does  not  intend. 
It  would  be  misery  to  no  purpose."  Bos- 
well :  ''  But  suppose  now.  Sir,  that  one  of 
your  intimate  friends  were  apprehended  for 
an  offence  for  which  he  might  be  hanged." 
JoHKsoK :  ^'  1  should  do  what  I  could  to 
bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other  assistance ; 
but  if  he  were  once  fidrly  hanged  I  should 
not  suffer."  Boswell  :  ^*  Would  you  eat 
your  dinner  that  day.  Sir  ?"  Johnsov  ; 
^*'  Yes,  Sir ;  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  eating 
with  me.  Why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is  to 
be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow,  friends  have 
risen  up  for  him  on  every  side ;  yet  if  he 
should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will  aat  a 
slice  of  plum-pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that 
sympathetic  feeling  goes  a  very  little  way 
in  depressing  the  mind.** 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  latelv  at 
Foote*s,  who  shewed  me  a  letter  whicn  he 
had  received  finun  Tom  Daviea,  telling  him 
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that  he  had  not  beeli  able  to  sleep.  Trom  the 
concern  he  felt  on  account  of  "  Thu  tad 
affair  of  BartUi,"  be)n^ngof  him  lotryifhe 
could  auggest  any  tFing  that  migbt  be  of 
•ervice  ;  uid,  at  the  tiuae  time,  recommend- 
ing to  him  an  industrious  young  man  who 
kept  a  pickle-Bhop.  Jouhiom  :  "  Ay,  Sir, 
here  ;ou  have  a  specimen  of  human  syni- 
pathvi  a  friend  hanged,  and  h  cucumber 
pickled.  We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or 
the  plck1e.man  has  kept  Davies  Irom  Kleep : 
nordoeshe  know  himself.  Andastohisnot 
aleepiniE,  Sir ;  Tom  Davies  is  a  very  great 
tnan;  Tnm  has  been  upon  the  aUge,  and 
knows  how  to  do  those  things :  I  have  not 
.  been  upon  the  stage,  and  cannot  do  those 
thinga.''  BoswELL  ;  "  !  have  often  blamed 
Diyself,  Sir,  for  net  fcclins  for  others  as 
■eniibly  as  many  say  they  do."  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  don't  be  duped  by  them  any  more. 
You  will  Snd  these  very  teeling  people  are 
not  very  ready  to  do  you  good.  They  pai/ 
vmi  hv  Av/ituT. 


e  has  a  grvat  deal  of 


you  by/eeSng. 

Bos  WELL  t    -.  [ 

humour."     JoHNi  .   

WELL  :  "  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibit- 
ing character."  JoBNsON  :  "  Sir,  it  is  not  a 
taknt ;  itisavice;  it  iawhatotheTsabstain 
ftom.  It  is  not  comedy,  which  enhibits  the 
character  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser  ga- 
thered fiom  many  misers;  it  is  ^rce,  which 
exhibits  individuals."  Boweli.:  '■-Didnot 
he  Ihintofeihibitingyou.SLr?"  Jobhson: 
"  Sir,  fear  restrained  him  ;  heknewlwould 
have  broken  his  bones.  1  would  have  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  cuttrngofTaleg;  J  would 
not  haveleft  hitnaleg  to  cut  off."  lioawELL  : 
»  Pray,Sir,is  not  Foolenn  Infidel  ?"  John- 
■OH  .  '■  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  that  the  fellow  is 
an  infidel ;  but  if  he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  a» 
infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that  Is  to  say. 
he  has  never  thought  upon  the  aubiect."* 
BosWELL  :  "  !  suppose,  Sir,  he  has  thought 
^perficially,  and  seized  the  Brtt  notioDR 
which  occurred  to  his  mind."  Joiihson  ; 
"  Why,  then.  Sir,  still  he  is  tike  a  dog,  that 
matchesthe  piece  next  him.  Did  you  never 
observe  that  dogs  have  not  the  power  oC 
comparing  P  A  dog  will  take  a  small  bit  of 
meat  ai  readily  as  a  large,  when  both  aru 

~     '  (he  observed)  has  fewer  cenla.' 


thought fl 


t)ian  anv  modem  Latin  poet.     He  has  not 
unly  had  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian- 

SiBge,  but  was  a  great  poetical  genius, 
otn  the  Scallsera  praiae  him." 
He  again  ti^ed  of  the  pasaage  in  Con- 
^reve  with  high  commendation,  and  said, 
"Shakspenre  never  has  six  lines  together 
uithout  a  fault.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
aiven  :  but  this  does  not  refute  my  general 
nssertion.  If  I  come  to  an  orchard,  and  say 
I  here's  no  IVuit  here,  and  then  comes  a  poring 
man,  who  finds  two  apples  and  three  pemrs, 
iind  tells  me,  '  Sir,  yuu  ore  mistaken,  I  have 
found  both  apples  and  pears,'  I  should  laugh 
iithim:  whatwould  thatbe  totbepurpone?" 
iwELLi  "What  do  you  think  of  Dr. 
Young's  '  Night  ThoughU,'  Sir?"  John. 
"  N  !  "■  Why,  Sir,  there  are  very  fine  things 
them."  Bosw^ll:  "Is  there  not  less 
religion  in  the  nation  now.  Sir,  than  there 
was  formerly  ?"  Jdhnbon  :  "I  don't  know, 
Sir,  that  there  is."  Boswell:  "For  in- 
stance, there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in  every 
Seat  femily,  which  we  do  not  find  now." 
JUHSOH  J  "  Neither  do  you  find  any  of  the 
^iate  servants  which  great  families  used 
Ibrmerly  to  have.  There  is  a  change  of 
modes  in  the  whole  department  of  life. 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared  for  the 
only  time  I  suppose  in  his  life,  ana  witness  In 
a  Court  of  Justice,  being  called  to  give  evi- 
dence to  the  character  of  Mr.  Baretti,  who, 
having  stabbed  s  man  in  the  street,  was  ar- 
raignedflttheOldB^leyformurdeT.  Never 
ilid  such  a  constellation  of  genius  enlighten 
[heawfuISesaionBHouse,emphatically  called 
Justice  Hall;  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Dr.  Johnson:  and  un- 
doubtedly their  favourable  teatimony  had 
due  weight  with  the  Court  and  Jury.  John- 
Mn  gave  bis  evidence  in  a  slow,  deliberate, 

impressive.  It  la  well  known  that  Mr.  Ba- 
retti was  acquitted. 

On  the  2(>th  of  October,  we  dined  together 
at  the  Mltrc  Uvem.  I  found  &utt  with 
Foote  for  indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  of  his  visitorB,  which  I  coUo- 

Juially  termed  making  fools  of  his  company. 
obnsoh;  "  Why,  Sir,  when  you  go  to  see 
Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see  a  saint ;  you  go 
to  see  a  man  who  will  be  entertained  at  your 
louse,  and  then  hringyou  onapublic  stage; 
who  will  entertain  you  at  his  house  for  the 
very  purpose  of  bringing  you  on  a  public 
stage.  Sir,  he  does  not  make  fool*  of  his 
company;  they  whom  he  eipoaea  are  fools 
already  :  he  only  brings  them  into  action." 

Talking  of  trade,  he  observed,  "  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion,  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is 
brought  into  a  nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so. 
Commodities  come  from  commodities  ;  but 
trade  produces  no  capital  accession  of  wealth. 
However,  though  there  should  be  little 
profit  in  money,  there  isaconsidcrableprofit 
in  pleasure,  as  it  gives  to  one  nation  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  another ;  aa  we  have  wines  and 
ftiiits,  and  many  other  foreign  articles, 
brought  to  us."  ^BoswELL :  "  Yes,  Sir,  and 
there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure,  by  its  furnish- 
ing occupation  to  such  numbers  of  mankind.'* 
JoHNSOK  :  "  ^VTiy,  Sir,  you  cannot  call  that 
pleasure  to  which  all  are  averse,  and  which 
none  begin  but  with  the  hope  of  leaving  off; 
a  thin^  which  men  dislike  before  they  have 
tried  it,  and  when  they  have  tried  it." 
BoswELL :  *"*■  But,  Sir,  the  mind  must  be 
employed,  and  we  grow  weary  when  idle. 
John  SDK :  ^'  That  is.  Sir,  because  others 
being  busy,  we  want  company ;  but  if  we 
were  all  idle,  there  would  be  no  growing 
weary ;  we  should  all  entertain  one  another. 
There  is,  indeed,  this  in  trade : — it  gives  men 
an  opportunity  of  improving  their  situation. 
If  there  were  no  trade,  many  who  are  poor 
would  always  remain  poor.  But  no  man 
loves  labour  for  itself"  Boswell  :  "  Yes, 
Sir,  1  know  a  person  who  does.  He  is  a  very 
laborious  Juoge,  and  he  loves  the  labour.*' 
JoHxsoK :  "  Sir,  that  is  because  he  loves 
respect  and  distinction.  Could  he  have  them 
without  labour,  he  would  like  it  less."  Bos- 
WEI.L  :  ^^  He  tells  me  he  likes  it  for  itself." 
— "  Why,  Sir,  he  fancies  so,  because  he  b 
not  accustomed  to  abstract.** 

We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Williams  made  it  with  sufficient  dexterity, 
notwithstanding  her  blindness,  though  her 
manner  of  satisMng  herself  that  the  cups 
were  full  enougn,  appeared  to  me  a  little 
awkward ;  for  I  &ncied  she  put  her  finger 
down  a  certain  way,  till  she  felt  the  tea 
touch  it.*  In  my  first  elation  at  being  al. 
lowed  the  privilege  of  attending  Dr.  John- 
son  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady,  which  was 
like  being  e  tecretianbui  consUiis^  I  willingly 
drank  cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm  of 
novelty  went  off^I  grew  more  ^stidious; 
and,  besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a 
peevish  temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  this 
evening.  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  very  good 
humour,  lively,  and  ready  to  talk  upon  all 
subjects.  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  self-taught 
philosopher,  told  him  of  a  new-invented 
machine  which  went  without  horses :  a  man 
who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle,  which  worked 
a  spring  that  drove  it  forward.  "  Then,  Sir, 
(said  Johnson,)  what  is  gained  is,  the  man 
has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move  himself 
alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too." 
Dominicetti  being  mentioned,  he  would  not 
allow  him  any  merit.  ^^  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  boasted  system.  No,  Sir ;  medi- 
cated baths  can  be  no  better  than  warm 
fvater :  their  only  effect  can  be  that  of  tepid 


•  J  have  ■fncehad  tmaaa  to  think  that  I  was  mistaken  t 
for  I  have  ben  infonned  by  a  lady,  who  was  kmg  inti- 
mate with  her,  and  likdy  to  be  a'  more  accurate  ob- 
aarvcr  of  such  matters,  that  she  had  acquired  such  a 
nkuMaioftoudi,  aa  to  know,  by  the  feeing  on  theout- 
sldt  oCtlw  cop»  how  near  it  waa  to  befaig  fmL 


moisture."  One  of  the  company  took  the 
other  side,  maintaining  that  medicines  of 
various  sorts,  and  some  too  of  most  powerful 
effect,  are  introduced  into  the  human  frame 
by  the  medium  of  the  pores  j  and,  therefore, 
when  warm  water  is  impr^pated  with  salu- 
tiferous  substances,  it  may  produce  great 
efiects  as  a  bath.  "This  appeared  to  me  very 
satisfactory.  Johnson  did  not  answer  it; 
but  talking  for  victory,  and  determined  to 
be  master  of  the  field,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  device  which  Goldsmith  imputed  to  him 
in  the  witty  words  of  one  of  Gibber's  come- 
dies :  "  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson  ; 
for  when  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks 
you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it."  He 
turned  to  the  gentleman  ;  '*  Well,  Sir,  go  to 
Dominicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated ;  but 
be  sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  thy 
Aeorf,  for  that  is  the  peccant  part,**  Thw 
produced  a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter  firom 
the  motley  assembly  of  philosophers,  prin- 
ters, and  dependents,  male  and  ibmale. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  "  I^  Sir, 
you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-bom 
child  with  you,  what  would  you  do?** 
JoiiKsoK  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  should  not  much 
like  my  company.'^  Boswell  :  "  But  would 
you  take  the  trouble  of  rearing  it  ?'*  He 
seemed,  as  may  be  supposed,  unwilling  to 
pursue  the  subject :  but  upon  my  persever- 
ing in  my  question,  replied,  "  Why  yes.  Sir, 
I  would ;  but  I  must  nave  all  conveniences. 
If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would  make  a  shed  on 
the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for  fresh  air.  I 
should  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much,  and  with 
warm  water  to  please  it,  not  with  cold  water 
to  give  it  pain.'*  Boswell  :  "  But,  Sir, 
does  not  heat  relax  ?**  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  you 
are  not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be  very 
hot.  I  would  not  coddle  the  child.  No,  Sir, 
the  hardy  method  of  treating  children  does 
no  good.  I'll  take  you  five  children  from 
London,  who  shall  cuff  five  Highland  child- 
ren. Sir,  a  man  bred  in  London  will  carry 
a  burden,  or  run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a 
man  brought  up  in  the  hardest  manner  in 
the  country.*'  Boswell  :  "  Good  living,  I 
suppose,  makes  the  Londoners  strong.'* 
JoHNsow :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  don't  know  that 
it  does.  Our  chairmen  from  Ireland,  who 
are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have  been  brou^t 
up  upon  potatoes.  Quantity  makes  up  Tor 
ouahty.*'  Boswell  :  "  Would  you  teach 
this  child  that  I  have  furnished  you  with, 
any  thing  ?*'  Johksok  :  "  No,  I  should  not 
be  apt  to  teach  it.'*  Boswell  :  "  Would 
not  you  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it  ?" 
Johnson  :  *'*'  No,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  a 
pleasure  in  teaching  it."  Boswell  :  ^^  Have 
you  not  a  pleasure  in  teaching  men — There 
1  have  you.  You  have  the  same  pleasure 
in  teaching  men,  that  I  should  have  in  teach- 
ing children.*  Johnson:  "Why,  some- 
thmg  about  that.** 
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Robwell:  ^Do  jou  think,  Sir,  that 
what  is  called  natural  affection  is  horn  with 
us  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of 
habit,  or  of  gratitude  for  kindness.  No  child 
has  it  for  a  parent  whom  it  has  not  seen.** 
JoHxsoir :  ^  Whj,  Sir,  I  think  there  is  an 
instinctive  natural  affection  in  parents  to- 
wards their  children." 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likelj  to  be- 
come a  sreat  empire,  by  the  nipid  increase 
of  population :  -  J  ohm  sow :  ^^  ^vhy.  Sir,  I 
see  no  prospect  of  their  propagating  more. 
They  can  have  no  more  cnilaren  than  they 
can  get.  I  know  of  no  way  to  make  them 
breed  more  than  they  do.  It  is  not  from 
reason  and  prudence  that  people  marry,  but 
finom  inclination.  A  man  is  poor;  bethinks, 
*  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  1*11  e*en  take 
^tggyJ*  '*  BoswELL :  ^*  But  haye  not  na- 
tioosbeen  more  populous  at  one  period  than 
another?**  Johnsok:  ^  Yes,  Sir;  but  that 
has  been  owin|^  to  the  people  being  less  thin- 
ned at  one  period  than  another,  whether  bj 
emigrations,  war,  or  pestilence,  not  by  their 
being  more  or  less  prolific  Births  at  all 
times  beer  the  same  proportion  to  the  same 
number  of  people.**  Bo  swell  :  ''  But,  to 
consider  the  state  of  our  own  country  ;~does 
not  throwing  a  number  of  fiums  into  one 
hand  hurt  population  ?'*  Johkson  :  ^^  Wliy 
no,  Sir ;  the  same  quantity  of  food  being 
produced,  will  be  consumed  by  the  same 
number  of  mouths,  though  the  peonle  ma^ 
be  disposed  of  in  different  ways.  We  see,  if 
com  be  dear,  and  butchen*  meat  cheap,  the 
farmera  all  apply  themselves  to  the  raising 
of  com,  till  it  becomes  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  then  butchen*  meat  becomes  dear ;  so 
that  an  equality  is  always  preserved.  No,  Sir, 
let  fiinciful  men  do  as  they  will,  depend  upon 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  disturb  the  system  of  life.** 
BoswELL :  '^  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  very  bad 
thing  for  landlords  to  oppress  their  tenants, 
by  rising  their  rents  ?**  Johmson  :  **  Very 
bad.  But,  Sir,  it  never  can  have  any  general 
influence;  it  may  distress  some  individuals. 
For,  consider  this :  landlords  cannot  do  with- 
out tenants.  Now,  tenants  will  not  give  more 
for  land,  than  land  is  worth.  If  they  can 
make  more  of  their  money  by  keeping  a  shop, 
or  any  other  way,  they*ll  do  it,  and  so  oblige 
landlords  to  let  land  come  back  to  a  reason- 
able rent,  in  order  that  they  might  get 
tenants.  Land,  in  England,  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  A  tenant  who  pays  his  landlord 
his  rent,  thinks  himself  no  more  obliged  to 
him  than  you  think  yourself  obliged  to  a  man 
in  whose  shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  ^oods.  He 
knows  the  lancUord  does  not  let  him  have  his 
land  for  less  than  he  can  get  from  others,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his 
goods.  No  shopkeeper  seUs  a  yard  of  riband 
for  six-pence  wnen  seveu-pence  is  the  cur- 
rent price.**  BoswELL :  *' But,  Sir,  is  it  not 
better  that  tenants  should  be  dependent  on 
landlords  ?**  Johksom  :  ^^  Why,  Sir,  as  there 


are  man^  more  tenants  than  landlord  per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  we  should  wish  not 
But  if  you  please  you  may  let  your  lands 
cheap,  and  so  get  the  value,  part  in  moncw  g 
and  ^ut  in  homage.     I  should  agree  witih  ^ 
vou  m  that**    Boswell  :   "  So,  Sir,  yon 
laugh  at  schemes  of  political  improvemeni.**  m 
J0HK8OK :    "  \VTiy,  Sir,   most  schemes  of  % 
political  improvement  are  very  laughabk     ' 
things.** 

HS  observed,  "  Providence  has  wisely  or- 
dered that  the  more  numerous  men  aie,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  anr 
thing,  and  so  they  are  governed.  There  n 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  poor  should  reason, 
'  We*ll  be  the  poor  no  longer,  we'll  make  the 
rich  take  their  turn,*  they  could  easily  do  it, 
were  it  not  that  they  can*t  agree.  'So  the 
common  soldiere,  though  so  much  more  nu- 
merous than  their  officers,  are  governed  by 
tbem  for  the  same  reason.** 

He  said,  ^^  Mankind  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  habitations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  You  see  the  inha- 
bitants of  Norway  do  not  with  one  consent 
quit  it,  and  go  to  some  part  of  America, 
where  there  &  a  mild  climate,  and  where 
they  may  have  the  same  produce  from  land, 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour.  No,  Sir ; 
their  affection  for  their  old  dwellinjra,  and 
the  terror  of  a  general  change,  keep  tnem  at 
home.  Thus,  we  see  many  of  the  finest 
spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  and 
many  rugged  spots  well  inhabited.*' 

^'  The  lD>ndon  Chronicle,**  which  was  the 
only  newspaper  he  constantly  took  in,  being 
brought,  the  ofiSce  of  reading  it  aloud  was 
assij^ed  to  me.  I  was  diverted  by  hb  im- 
patience. He  made  me  pass  over  so  many 
parts  of  it,  that  my  task  was  very  easy.  He 
would  not  suffer  one  of  the  petitions  to  the 
King  about  theMiddlesex  election  to  bereuL 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant 
while  I  remained  in  London,  and  being  much 
pleased  with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whe- 
ther his  bein^  a  Roman  Catholic  should  pre- 
vent my  taking  him  with  me  to  Scotland. 
**  Why  no.  Sir.  If  A*  has  no  objection,  you 
can  have  none.**  Boswell  :  *•*'  So,  Sir,  you 
are  no  great  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.**  Johksok:  '^  No  more.  Sir,  than 
to  the  Presbyterian  religion.**  Boswell  : 
"  You  are  jotang."  Johkson  :  *'  No,  Sir,  I 
really  think  so.  Nay,  Sir,  of  the  two,  I 
prefer  the  Popish.**  Boswell  :  *^  How  so, 
Sir  ?**  JoHNSOW :  "  ^VTiy,  Sir,  the  Presby- 
terians have  no  church,  no  apostolical  onu- 
nation.'*  Boswell  :  ^*-  And  do  you  think 
that  absolutely  essential.  Sir  ?**  Jouvbov  z 
*'  Mliy,  Sir,  as  it  was  an  apostolic  institution, 
I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  it. 
And,  Sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  public 
worship:  they  have  no  rorm  of  pniyer  in 
which  they  know  they  are  to  join.  Tney  go 
to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether 
they  will  join  with  him.**  Boswell  :  ^  But, 
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Sir,  their  doctrine  is  the  same  with  that  of 
fche  Church  of  England.    Their  confession 
of  faith,  and  the  tliirty-nine  articles,  contain 
the  same  points,  even  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination."    Johnson  :  "  Why  yes.  Sir ; 
predestination  was  a  part  of  the  clamour  of 
the  times,  so  it  is  mentioned  in  our  articles, 
but  with  as  little  positiveness  as  could  be." 
BoswELi. :  "•  Is  it  necessary.  Sir,  to  believe 
all  the  tWrty-nine  articles  ?"    Johnson  : 
^  Why,  Sir,  that  is  a  question  which  has 
been  much  agitated.     Some  have  thought 
it  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  believed ; 
others  have  considered  them  to  be  only  ar- 
ticles  of  peace,*  that  is  to  say,  you  are  not 
to  preach  against  them."     B'oswell  :  '*  It 
appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  predestination,  or 
what  is  eauiv^ent  to  it,  cannot  be  avoided, 
if  we  hold  a  universal  prescience  in   the 
Deity."    Johnson  :  "  why.  Sir,  does  not 
OoD  every   day  see  the  things  going  on 
without    preventing    them?"     Boswkll: 
*'  True,  Sir,  but  if  a  thing  be  certainly  fore- 
seen, it  must  be  iixed,  and  cannot  happen 
otherwise ;  and  if  we  apply  this  consideration 
to  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  free  will,  nor 
do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of  any  avaiL" 
He  mentioned  Dr.' Clarke,  and  Bishop  Bram- 
hall  on  liberty  and  necessity,  and  bid  me 
read  South^s  Sermons  on  Prayer ;  but  avoid. 
ed  the  question  w^hich  has  .excruciated  phi- 
losophers and  divines  beyond  any  other.    I 
did  not  press  it  fiuther,  when  1  perceived 
that  he  was  displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any 
abridgement  ofan  attribute  usually  ascribetl 
to  the  Divinity,  however  irreconoleable  in 
its  full  extent  with  the  grand  system   of 
nioral  government.     His  supposed  ortho- 
doxy  here  cramped  the  vigorous  powers  of 
his  understanding.    He  was  confined  by  a 
chain  which  early  imagination  and  long  habit 
made  him  think  massy  and  strong,  but  which, 
had  he  ventured  to  try,  he  could  at  once 
have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded :  ^  What  do  you  think.  Sir,  of 
Purgat(M-y,  as  believed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ?•'  Johnson:  '*Why,  Sir,  it  is  a 
very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  neither 
so  obatinatelv  wicked  as  to  deserve  ever- 
-  lasting  piiiushment,  nor  so  good  as  to  ment 
being  admitted  into  the  society  of  blessed 
tfdiita ;  and  therefore  that  God  is  graciously 

t*  Dr.  Sfanau  Patridt  (afterwards  DUhop  of  Ely)  thus 
niiuiu  Mnudf  on  thJa  subject.  In  a  letter  to  the 
MBnMd  Dr.  John  lfapletoft«  dated  Feb.  8,  1688-3: 

"■  aiwayi  took  the  Articlkb  to  be  only  articles  of 
enoumnikm ;  and  so  Bishop  Bramhall  exprenly  main- 
talmanhHt  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon;  and  1  remembw 
990,  that  Bishop  Sanderson,  when  the  King  was  first 
Tm^ona,  reorived  the  subscription  of  an  acquaintance 
or  Mine,  which  he  declared  was  not  to  them  as  articles  of 
Jmtth,  but  peace.  I  think  you  need  make  no  scruple  of 
TOmattefj  because  a>  that  I  know  so  understand  the 
mnMlitg  w  sttbaalptlflo,  and  upon  other  terms  would 
■"•fuojo**-"— The  aboTe  was  printed  some  years  aao 
la  tha  European  Magaiine^fhwithaorigtoal,  now  ill  the 
■ni  VMt,MMBmart»  suifaooat  Chevtaay*  srandion 
CoDr.Joiuilli4ili^ift  ILJ 


pleased  to  allow  of  a  middle  state,  where 
thc^  may  be  purified  b^  certain  degrees  of 
suffering.  You  sec,  Sir,  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  this.**  Boswell  :  ^'  But 
then.  Sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead?** 
JoHKSOK :  "  Why,  Sir,  if  it  be  once  es- 
tablished that  that  there  are  souls  in  puraa- 
tory,  it  is  as  proper  to  prav  for  Mein,  as  ror 
our  brethren  of  mankina  who  are  yet  in  this 
life.**  BoswELL :  ''  The  idolatrv  of  the 
Mass  ?**  JoHNSox  :  "  Sir,  there  is  no  ido- 
latry in  the  mass.  They  believe  God  to  be 
there,  and  they  adore  him."  Boswell: 
'•■  The  worship  of  saints  ?**  Johnson  :  "  Sir, 
they  do  not  worship  saints;  they  invoke 
them ;  they  only  ask  their  prayers.  I  am 
talking  all' this  time  of  the  doctrine*  of  the 
Churcn  of  Bome.  I  grant  you  that,  in  prac' 
tice^  Purgatory  is  made  a 'lucrative  impo- 
sition, and  that  the  people  do  become  ido- 
latrous as  they  recommend  themselves  to 
the  tutelary  protection  of  particular  saints. 
1  think  their  ^ving  the  sacrament  only  in 
one  kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  the  express  institution  of  Christ,  and  I 
wonder  how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted 
it.*'  Boswell  :  "  Confession  ?"  Johnson  : 
"  Why,  I  don't  know  but  that  is  a  good 
thing.  The  Scripture  says,  '  Confess  your 
£tulu  one  to  another,'  and  the  priests  confess 
as  well  as  the  laity.  Then  it  must  be  con. 
sidered  that  their  absolution  is  only  upon 
repentance,  and  often  upon  penance  also. 
You  think  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  with- 
out penance,  upon  repentance  alone.'  ** 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  com- 
mon objections  against  the  Koman  Catholie 
Church,  that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man 
upon  them.  What  he  said  is  here  accurately 
recordetL  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  \£ 
one  had  taken  the  other  side,  he  might  hay« 
reasoned  differently. 

I  must  however  mention,  that  he  had  a 
respect  for  ^^  the  <M  reiigioti^**  as  the  mild 
Melancthon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  even  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  for  its  reformation  in  some  parti- 
culars. Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that 
he  heard  Johnson  say,  ^^  A  man  who  is  con- 
verted from  Protestantism  to  Popery,  may 
be  sincere :  he  parts  with  nothing :  he  m 
only  superadding  to  what  he  already  had. 
But  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
gives  up  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as 
sacred  as  any  thing  that  he  retains ;  there  is 
so  much  laceration  of  mind  in  such  a  conver- 
sion, that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  last- 
ing." The  truth  of  this  reflection  may  be 
confirmed  by  man^  and  eminent  instances, 
some  of  wHich  will  occur  to  most  of  mj 
readers. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the 
subject  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  the  fear  of  it  might  be  got  over.  I 
told  him  that  David  Hum?  said  to  me,  he 
was  no  more  uneasy  to  think  he  should  nsf 
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be  after  hU  life,  than  that  he  had  not  been 
before  he  began  to  exist.  Johwson  :  ^  Sir, 
if  he  rcAllj  thinks  so,  his  perceptions  are 
disturbed ;  he  is  mad :  if  he  does  not  think 
80,  he  lies.  He  maj  tell  you,  he  holds  his 
finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  feel- 
ing pain ;  would  jrou  believe  him  ?  When 
he  oies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has.** 
BoswELL :  ^^  Foote,  Sir,  told  me,  tliat  when 
lie  was  very  ill  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  ?** 
JOBVSON :  '^  It  is  not  true.  Sir.  Hold  a 
pistol  to  Foote*s  breast,  or  to  Hume's  breast, 
and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you'll  see 
how  they  behave.**  Boswell  :  *•'•  But  may 
we  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of 
deatii  ?** — Here  I  am  sensible  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  to  bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever 
looked  upon  wuh  horror ;  for  although  when 
Id  a  celestial  fmrne  of  mind  in  his  ^^  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,**  he  has  supposed  death 
to  be,  "kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat,** 
firom  this  state  of  being  to  "  a  happier  seat,** 
his  thoughts  upon  this  awful  change  were 
in  genend  full  of  dismal  apprehensions.  H  is 
mind  resembled  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
,  Colisseum  at  Rome.  In  the  centre  stood 
'  his  judgement,  which,  like  a  mighty  gladia- 
tor, combated  those  apprehensions  that,  like 
the  wild  beasts  of  tlie  Arena^  were  all  around 
in  cells,  ready  to  be  let  out  upon  him.  Afler 
a  conflict,  he  drives  them  back  into  their 
dens  ;  but  not  killing  them,  they  were  still 
assailing  him.  To  my  question,  whether  we 
might  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  annroach 
of  death,  he  answered  in  a  passion,  "  No,  Sir, 
let  it  alone.  It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies, 
but  how  he  lives.  The  act  of  d^ing  is  not 
of  imuortance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time.**  He 
addea,  (with  an  earnest  look)  "  A  man  knows 
it  must  be  so,  and  submits.  It  will  do  him 
no  good  to  whine.**  ^ 

lattempted  to  continue  the  conversatioo. 
He  was  so  provoked,  that  he  said :  ^'  Give 
us  no  more  of  this  ;**  and  was  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  that  alarmed  and  distressed 
me;  shewed  an  impatience  that  I  should 
leave  him,  and  when  I  was  going  away, 
called  to  me  sternly,  "  Don't  let  us  meet  to- 
morrow.** 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All 
the  harsh  observations  which  I  bad  ever 
heard  made  upon  his  character,  crowded 
into  my  mind ;  and  I  seemed  to  myself  like 
the  man  who  had  put  his  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth  a  great  many  times  with  perfect 
safety,  but  at  last  haa  it  bit  ofl'. 

Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note,  stating 
that  I  might  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  it 
was  not  intentionally ;  he  was  therefore,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  too  severe  upon  me. 
Tliat  notwithstanding  our  agreement  not  to 
meet  that  day,  I  would  call  on  him  m  my 
way  to  the  city,  and  stay  five  minutes  by  my 
watch.  ^^  You  are  ^said  I)  in  my  mind,  since 
.  Ust  night,  surrounaed  with  cloud  and  storm. 


I^et  me  have  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  go 
about  my  afiairs  in  serenity  and  cheerfm- 


ness. 


Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that 
he  was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made 
our  meeting  more  awkward.  There  were 
with  him,  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Tprers,  both 
of  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  My 
note  had,  on  his  own  reflection,  softened  him, 
for  he  received  me  very  complacently;  so 
that  I  unexpectedly  found  myself  at  ease  ; 
and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said,  the  critics  had  done  too  much 
honour  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  by  writ- 
ing so  much  against  him.  That  in  his 
"  Creation**  he  had  been  helped  by  various 
wits,  a  line  by  Phillips  and  a  Dne  by  Tickell ; 
so  that  by  tneir  aid,  and  that  of  others,  the 
poem  had  been  made  out.* 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines, 
which  have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  non- 
sense: 

*'  A  minted  vest  Prince  VoItiKer  had  on, 
Whldi  flpom  a  naked  Pict  liis  grandtire  won."t 

I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit  A 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle, 
and  a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted 
vest  won  from  him,  though  he  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain 
pretty  voluminous  author,  saying,  ^^  He 
used  to  write  anonymous  books,  and  then 
other  books,  commending  those  books,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  rascality.** 

I  whispered  him,  "■  WelC  Sir,  you  are  now 
in  good  humour.**  Johnson  ;  *'  Yes,  Sir.** 
I  was  going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far 
as  the  staircase.  He  stopped  me,  and  smil- 
ing,  said,  ^^  Get  you  gone  m  ,***  a  curious  mode 
ofinviting  me  to  stay,  which  I  accordingly 
did  for  some  time  longer. 

This  little  incident^  ouarrel  and  reconci- 
Uation,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  detailed  too  minuteljr,  must  be  esteemed 
as  one  of  many  prooft  wmch  his  firiends  had, 
that  though  lie  might  be  charged  with  bad 

•  [Johnton  himadf  hai  vindicated  Blarkmore  upon 
this  very  point.  See  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  toL  iii.  p.  75, 
8vo.  1701.   I.  B.— O.] 

t  An  acute  correspondent  of  the  European  Maflaaln^ 
April,  1792,  has  completely  exposed  a  mistake  whidi  has 
been  imaccounubly  firequent,  in  ascrlMnc  these  line*  to 
Bladunore,  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Rfcnanl  Steele,  in 
that  very  popular  work    '^The  Spectator."  mentions 
them  as  written  by  the  Author  of  «  The  British  Princes," 
the  Hon.  Edward  Howard.    The  concspoodent  above 
mentioned,  shews  this  mistake  to  be  so  faiveterate,that  not 
only  /  defended  the  lines  as  Blaclnnore^s,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Joluiaon,  without  any  contradiction  or  doubt  of 
their  authenticity,  but  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whitaker 
has  asserted  in  print,  that  he  understands  they  were  mp- 
pna$*ed  in  the  late  edition  or  editions  of  Blaclunore. 
•*  After  an  (sav*  this  intelligent  writer)  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  partkularobaervaUon,  that  these  lines  so  often  quoted 
do  not  exist  either  in  Blaclunore  or  Howard."  In  '*  The 
BriUsh  Princes."  8va  leSD,  now  before  me.  p.  96,  they 
stand  thus : 
'*  A  vest  as  admlr'd  Voitlrar  hsA  on. 
Which,  from  this  Island's  foel,  his  grandsire  woo. 
Whose  artful  colour  paas'd  the  Tyrbn  dye, 
OblIf{'d  to  triumph  in  this  legacy.^ 
It  is  probable,  I  uiink,  that  some  war,  in  onier  to 
make  Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  &  really  was, 
has  formed  the  couplet  as  it  now  circulates. 
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hmmmtrut  times,  he  was  always  z.  good-natured 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
a  nice  and  delicate  observer  of  manners,  par- 
ticularly remark,  that  when  upon  any  oc- 
caaion  Johnson  had  been  rough  to  any  per- 
son in  company,  he  took  the  first  opportunitv 
of  reconciluition,  by  drinkinpr  to  nim,  or  aa- 
dresaiutf  his  discourse  to  hmi ;  but  if  he 
found  his  dignified  indirect  overtures  sul- 
lenly nefflectcd,  he  was  quite  indifferent, 
and  considered  himself  as  having  done  all 
that  he  ought  to  do,  and  the  other  as  now  in 
the  wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th 
o£  November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham, 
begging  that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on 
the  9th ;  but  if  this  should  be  very  incon- 
venient  to  him,  I  would  go  thither.  His 
answer  was  as  follows : 

*^  TO  JAXES  BOSWELL,  ESO. 
«'  Dbab  Srs, 

^«  Upour  balancing  the  inconveniences  of 
both  parties,  I  find  it  will  less  incommode 
you  to  spend  your  night  here,  than  me  to 
come  to  town.  I  wisn  to  see  you,  and  am 
ordered  by  the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite 
vou  hither.  ^Vlietner  you  can  come  or  not, 
1  shall  not  have  any  occasion  of  writing  to 
you  again  before  your  marriage,  and  there- 
fbre  leH  j<ai  now,  that  with  great  sincerity 
I  wish  you  happiness. 

'*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
^^  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'^  Sak.  Johnson. 
••  Not.  9. 17W." 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late 
on  the  ninth,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  November.  "  Now, 
(said  he,)  that  you  are  going  to  marr^,  do 
not  expect  more  firom  life,  than  life  will  af- 
ford- I  ou  may  often  find  yourself  out  of 
humour,  and  you  may  often  think  your  wife 
not  studious  enough  to  please  you ;  and  yet 
you  may  have  reason  to  consider  yourseli  as 
upon  the  whole  ver^  happily  married." 

Talking  of  marnage  in  j^neral,  he  ob- 
served, **  Our  marriage  service  is  too  refined. 
it  is  calculated  only  for  the  best  kind  of 
nuurriages ;  whereas,  we  should  have  a  form 
for  matchei  of  convenience,  of  which  there 
are  many.**  He  agreed  with  me  that  there 
was  no  absolute  necessity  for  having  the 
marriage  ceremonv  performed  by  a  rc^lar 
cleivyman,  for  this  was  not  commanded  in 
Scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a 
little  epigrammatic  song  of  mine,  on  Matri- 
mony, which  Mr  Garrick  had  a  few  davs 
before  procured  to  be  set  to  music  by  the 
very  ingenious  Mr.  Dibdin. 

A  MATaiMOlflAX.  THOUaHT 

"  Iir  the  Uithe  days  of  honey-moon. 
With  Kstcfa  (wumnentt  nnltten, 
I  loT*d  her  httt,  I  lov'd  her  ionn. 
And  caird  her  deuctt  kitten. 


*'  But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat* 
And  crow  like  other  wWet, 
O !  by  my  soul,  my  honest  Bilat* 
1  fear  ihe  has  nine  Uves." 

My  illustrious  friend  said,  ^'  It  is  very  well. 
Sir;  but  you  should  not  swear.**  Upon 
which,  I  altered,  **  O !  by  my  soul,*'^  to 
**  alas,  alas  I" 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to 
I^ondon,  and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise 
which  was  to  carrv  me  on  my  road  to  Scot- 
land. And  sure  I  am,  that  however  incon- 
siderable many  of  the  particulars  recorded 
at  this  time  may  api)ear  to  some,  they  will 
be  esteemed  by  the  nest  part  of  my  readers 
as  genuine  traits  of  his  cnaracter,  contribu- 
ting together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and  distinct 
view  or  it. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  political  ptm- 
phlet,  entitled  ''  The  False  Alarm,*^  in. 
tended  to  justify  the  conduct  of  ministty 
and  their  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  having  virtually  assumed  it  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  was  equivalent  to  exclusioQ, 
and  thus  having  declared  Colonel  Luttorel 
to  be  duly  elected  for  the  countv  of  Middle- 
sex, notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a 
great  majority  of  votes.  This  being  justly 
considered  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  right 
of  election,  an  alarm  for  the  constitution 
extende<l  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
pn)ve  this  alarm  to  be  false,  was  tne  jpuipose 
of  Johnson*s  pamphlet ;  but  even  his  vast 
])owers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with  const!* 
tutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his  argument 
failed  of  effect ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  since  expunged  the  offenave  re- 
solution from  their  Journals.  That  the 
House  of  Commons  might  have  expelled  Mr. 
Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as  often  as  he  should 
be  re-chosen,  was  not  denied;  but  incapa- 
citation cannot  be  but  by  an  act  of  tbe 
whole  legislature.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  a  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  government 
in  general,  and  on  aversion  to  popular  cla- 
mour, could  blind  and  contract  such  an  un- 
derstanding as  Johnson*s,  in  this  particular 
case ;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent 
vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  displayed,  made 
it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the  time, 
and  it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure,  for 
the  sake  of  its  composition.  That  it  endea- 
voured to  infuse  a  narcotic  indifference^  as 
to  public  concerns,  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  broke  out  sometimes  into 
an  extreme  coarseness  of  contemptuous 
abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that 
when  the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides, 
he  takes  a  fair  opjiortimity  to  pay  a  gratefUl 
compliment  to  tne  King,  who  had  reward- 
ed his  merit :  ^^  These  low-born  rulei-a  have 
endeavoured,  surely  without  effect,  to  alie- 
nate the  affections' of  the  people  from  the 
only  king  who  for  almost  a  century  has 
much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endea- 
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voured  to  deserve  Ihem."  And, "  Every  ho- 
nest man  muat  lament,  that  the  fiiction  has 
been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by  the 
Tories,  who  bein^  long  accustomed  to  sig. 
nalize  their  principles  dv  opiKwltion  to  the 
court,  do  not  yet  consider,  thnt  they  have 
at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name  of 
party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common 
ather  of  all  his  people.** 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  Johnson'ii  several  answers 
came  out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  re- 
mind the  public  of  his  foiiner  attacks  upon 
Sivemment,  and  of  his  now  being  a  pen- 
oner,  without  allowing  for  the  honourable 
terms  upon  which  Jolmson^s  pension  was 
granted  and  accepte<l,  or  the  change  of  sys- 
tem which  the  British  court  had  undergone 
upoD  the  accession  of  his  nrescnt  Majesty. 
He  was,  however,  sootheu  in  the  highest 
strain  of  panegyric  in  a  poem,  called  "  The 
Remonstrance,*'  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stockdale,  to  whom  he  was,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, a  kind  protector.  ' 

The  following  admirable  minute,  made 
by  him,  describes  so  well  his  own  state,  and 
that  of  numbers  to  whom  self-examination 
Is  habitual,  that  I  cannot  omit  it : 

"June  1,  1770.  Every  man  naturally 
|iersuades  himself  that  he  can  keep  his  re- 
■olutions,  nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbe- 
cility but  by  length  of  time  and  frequency 
of  experiment.  This  opinion  of  our  own 
constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always 
despise  him  who  suffers  bis  general  and 
settled  purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an 
occasional  desire.  They,  therefore,  whom 
frequent  failures  have  made  desi)erate, 
cease  to  form  resolutions;  and  they  who 
are  become  cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those 
who  do  not  make  them,  are  very  few,  but* 
of  their  effect  little  is  perceived ;  for  scarce- 
ly any  man  persists  in  a  course  of  life  plan- 
ned by  choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained  from 
deviation  by  some  external  power.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long 
in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules."* 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  following 
letters: 


u 


TO   THE    REVEREND   DR.    FARMER,   CAX- 

BRIDGE. 
••  Srii» 

"  As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to  him- 
self any  possession  that  may  be  useful  to 
the  public,  I  hope  ^ou  will  not  think  me 
unreasonably  intrusive,  if  I  have  recourse 
to  you  for  such  information  as  you  are  more 
able  to  give  me  than  any  other  man. 

"  In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have 
already  placed  above  the  need  of  any  more 
support,  Mr.  Steevens,  a  very  ingenious 
gmtleman,  lately  of  King*s  College,  has 
collected  an  account  of  all  the  translations 


•  Prayers  and  MediuUaas«  {k  99. 


which  Shakspearc  might  have  seen  and  used. 
He  wishes  his  catalogue  to  be  perfect,  and 
therefore  entreats  that  you  will  favour  him 
by  the  insertion  of  such  additions  as  the  ac- 
curacy of  your  inquiries  has  enabled  you  to 
make.  To  this  r^uest,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  my  own  solicitation. 

"  We  nave  no  immediate  use  for  this  ca- 
talogue, and  therefore  do  not  desire  that  it 
should  interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  im- 
portant employments  But  it  will  be  kind  to 
let  us  know  that  you  receive  it. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*^  Sam.  Joumsok. 

"  Johnaon'flHXMirt,  Fleet-ttreet, 
March  21,  17711." 

^  TO    THE    REVEREND    MR.    THOMAS   WAR- 
TON. 

"DcarSir, 

"  The  readiness  with  which  you  were 
pleascHi  to  promise  me  some  notes  on  Shaks- 
peare,  was  a  new  instance  of  your  friend- 
ship. I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am  de- 
sired hy  Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps  me  in 
this  edition,  to  let  you  know,  that  we  shall 
print  the  tragedies  first,  and  shall  therefore 
want  tirst  the  notes  which  belong  to  them. 
We  think  not  to  incommode  tne  readers 
with  a  supplement ;  and  therefore,  what  we 
cannot  put  into  its  proper  place,  will  do  us 
no  good.  We  shall  not  begin  to  print  be- 
fore the  end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps  not  so 
soon. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 

'*  London,  June  23,  1770." 

^^  TO    THE    REV.   DB.   JOSEPH   WARTOIT. 
"  Dbar  Sir, 

^'  I  AM  revising  my  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
and  remember  tnat  I  formerly  misrepre- 
sented your  opinion  of  Lear.  Be  pleased 
to  write  the  paragraph  as  you  wouid  have 
it,  and  send  it.  If  you  have  any  remarks 
of  your  own  upon  that  or  any  other  play,  I 
shall  gladly  receive  them. 

^*  Make  my^  compliments  to  Mrs.  War- 
ton.  I  sometimes  tnink  of  wandering  for  a 
few  days  to  Winchester,  but  am  apt  to  de- 
lay.   I  am.  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  humble  seryant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson. 

••  Sept.  27.  iTTOt" 

^'  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BARBER,  AT  MRS. 
CLAPP'S,  BISHOP-STOBTFOBD,  BEBT* 
FORDSUIRE. 

**  DcAR  FRAWCIS, 

^^  I  AM  at  last  sat  down  to  write  to  you, 
and  should  very  much  blame  myself  for 
having  neglected  you  so  long,  if  1  did  not 
impute  that  and  many  other  failings  to 
want  of  health.  I  hope  not  to  be  so  long  si- 
lent again.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
your  progreas,  if  you  can  really  perfoiia 
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the  exercise*  irhirh  you  are  aet ;  and  i 
hl^  Mr.  Ellis  dues  not  sutler  jvu  to  iin- 
poae  oil  him,  or  on  yourwlf. 

"  Make  my  cumplinienta  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Kngliali  books  jou 
read  for  jour  entertain nieut.  Vou  can  never 
be  Hiae  unless  you  love  reading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  1  shall  forget  or 
fonake  you  i  for  if,  when  I  examine  you,  I 
find  that  you  have  nut  lo«t  your  lime,  you 
shall  want'no  encourageinent  from 

"  Vour's  affect  ionatelr, 

"  Sah.  Joiinsok. 


h^/a; 


JDU  mind  your  business.  I  de- 
I  st^y  with  Mrs.  Clapp  these 
i.  It  Tou  are  invited  out,  von  may 
fr.  EUJs  pves  leave.  I  have  ordered 
vou  wme  clolh^  which  you  will  receive,  I 
!)elieve,  neit  week,  ity  coni]>linienta  to 
Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  iLc 


During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessa- 
tion uf  all  correspandence  between  Dr. 
Jidmson  and  me,  without  any  coldness  on 
either  ude,  but  merely  &om  procnusCina- 
tion,  continued  &om  day  to  day ;  and  as 
I  was  not  in  London,  1  had  no  opportunity 
of  enjoying  his  companv  and  recording  his 
roliverution.  To  aupplv  thU  bUnk,  I  shall 
present  my  reailers  with  some  Collectanea, 
ubligiiiRly  furnished  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Maxwell,  of  Falkland,  in  Ireland,  some 
time  assiatant  preacher  at  tlie  Temple,  and 
for  many  years  the  social  friend  of  John- 
son, who  spoke  of  him  with  a  very  kind  re- 
gard. 

"  Mr  acquaintance  with  that  great  and 
venerable  character  commenced  in  the  year 
I7S4.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr. 
Grierson,"  his  Majesty's  printer  at  Dublin, 
a  gentleman  of  uncommon  learning,  and 

Seat  wit  and  yivadly.  Mr.  Grierson  died  in 
^niany,  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven.  Dr. 
Johnson  hiffhly  respected  his  abilities,  and 
often  observed,  that  he  possessed  more  ex. 
tensive  knowledge  than  any  man  of  his 
yeaia  he  had  ever  known.  His  industry 
was  e^ual  to  his  talents  ;  and  he  particularly 
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excelled  in  every  species  of  philological 
learning,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  beat  critic 
of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

"  1  must  always  remember  with  gratitude 
my  obligation  to  hlr.  Griersjn,  for  the  ho- 
nour and  ha])!)ine3S  uf  Dr.  Johnson's  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,  whicli  cantinued 
II  ninlernipted  and  undimiuiskeiUo  his  death: 
a  connexion,  that  was  at  once  the  pride  and 
ha])pineas  ofmv  life. 

"  What  pity  it  is,  thai  so  much  wit  and 
good  sense  as  he  continually  exitibited  in 
conversation,  should  fierisli  unrecorded! 
Few  pcnona  quitted  his  company  without 
perceiving  themselves  wiser  and  better  than 
they  were  before.  On  serious  subjects,  he 
flashed  the  must  interesting  convielioK  upon 
his  auditors  i  and  upon  lighter  topics,  you 
might  lukve  supposed  —  Albano  Motet   dt 


fVimish.  yet,  ot^ 
of  pure  respect  to  hii  memory,  I  will  venture 
to  transmit  to  jou  some  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  which  fell  under  my  own  ubserva- 
lion.  The  very  ntinuluB  of  such  a  character 
must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  filings  of  diamonds. 

"  In  politics  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but 
certainly  was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or 
jiarty  sense  uf  the  term :  for  while  he  as- 
serted the  legal  and  salutary  prerwatives  of 
tlic  crown,  he  no  le^s  respected  the  con 


inpanled  with  certain  principles ;  but 
latterly,  as  a  mere  party  distinction  under 
Walpu'le  and  the  Felbnnis,  uas  no  better 
than  the  politics  of  stock-jobbers,  and  the 
religion  of  infideU. 

"  He  detested  the  idea  of  goveming  by 
parliamentary  corruption,  and  asserted  most 
strenuously,  that  a  prince,  steadily  and  con- 
spicuously pursuing  the  interests  of  hia 
|>eople,  could  not  fail  of  parliamentary  con* 

^ce.    A  prince  of  ability,  he  contended, 

and  should  be  the  directing  soul  and 
of  his  own  administration  ;  in  short, 
,  .  tn  minister,  and  not  the  mere  head 
of  a  party :  and  then,  and  not  tiU  thai, 
would  the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  re» 
spected. 

"  Johnsun  seemed  to  think,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  crown  influence  over  the  HouMl 
uf  Parliament,  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and 
shameful  dependance,)  was  very  salutary, 
nay,  even  necessary,  in  our  mixed  govern, 
nienl.  '■  For,  (said  ne,)  if  the  members  wen 
under  no  crown  influence,  and  disqualiOed 
from  receiving  any  gratification  fl^m  courts 
and  resembled,  as  they  possibly  mif^t,  Vym 
and  Haslerig,  and  other  atubbom  and  stur* 
dy  members  of  the  long  Farliameat,  the 
wheels  of  gpvemment  would  be  totally  ob- 
structed.    Such  men  would  oppo«e,  merety 
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to  thcw  their  power,  from  envy,  jealousy, 
and  pervemtj  of  disposition ;  and  not  gaining 
themselves,  would  nate  and  oppose  all  who 
did  t  not  loving  the  person  oi  the  prince, 
and  conceiving  they  owed  him  little  grati- 
tude, from  the  mere  spirit  of  insolence  and 
contradiction,  the^r  would  oppose  and  thwart 
him  upon  aU  occasions.' 

*'  Tne  inseparable  imperfection  annexed 
to  all  human  governments,  consisted,  he 
said,  in  not  being  able  to  create  a  sufficient 
ftmd  of  virtue  and  principle  to  carry  the 
laws  into  due  and  effectual  execution. 
Wisdom  might  plan,  but  virtue  alone  could 
execute.  And  where  could  sufficient  virtue 
be  found  ?  A  variety  of  delegated,  and  often 
discretionary,  powers  must  be  intrusted 
somewhere ;  which,  if  not  governed  by  in- 
tegrity and  conscience,  would  necessarily 
be  abused,  till  at  last  the  constable  would 
sell  his  for  a  shilling. 

'^  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes 
diarsed  with  abetting  slavish  and^  arbitrary 
principles  of  government.  Nothing  in  my 
opinion  could  be  a  grosser  calumny  and 
misrepresentation ;  for  how  can  it  be  rati- 
onally supposed,  that  he  should  adopt  such 
pernicious  and  absurd  opinions,  who  sup- 
ported  his  philosophical  character  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  extremely  jealous  of 
his  personal  uberty  and  independence,*  and 
couki  not  brook  the  smallest  appearance 
of  neglect  or  insult,  even  from  the  highest 
personages? 

**"  But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances 
of  more  familiar  life. 

^  His  general  mode  of  life,  during  my' 
acquaintance,  seemed  to  be  pretty  uniform. 
About  twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited 
him,  and  frequently  found  him  in  bed,  or  de- 
claiming over  his  tea,  which  he  drank  very 
plentifully.  He  genenily  had  a  levee  of  mom- 
mg  visitors,  chefly  men  of  letters ;  Hawkes- 
worth,  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  Langton,  Stee- 
vens,  Beauclerk,  &c  &c.,  and  sometimes 
learned  ladies;  particularly,  I  remember 
a  French  lady  of  wit  and  fashion  doing 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit..  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  public  ora- 
de,  whom  every  body  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and  doubtless 
they  were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could 
discover  how  he  found  time  for  his  compo- 
sitions. He  declaimed  all  the  morning, 
then  went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  be 
commonly  staved  late,  and  then  drank  his 
tea  at  some  fnend*s  house,  over  which  he 
loitered  a  great  while,  but  seldom  took  sup- 
per. I  fancy  he  must  have  read  and  wrote 
chiefly  in  the  night,  for  1  can  scarcely  re- 
collect that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me 
to  a  tavern,  and  he  often  went  to  Ranelagh, 


*  [On  the  neceiBity  of  crown  influence*  ice  Doudier's 
ScnnotM  on  the  American  ReroAutkm,  p.  9I8i  and  Pa- 
ky**  Moral  PhUoaophy,  B.  VL  c.  tU.  p.  401,  4to.  there 
qvotod.    I.  B.^ 


which  he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recre- 
ation. 

."  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him,  be- 
tween his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he 
dined.  He  walked  the  streets  at  all  hours, 
and  said  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the  rogues 
knew  he  had  little  money,  nor  had  the  ap- 
pearance  of  having  much. 

*''•  Though  the  most  accessible  and  com- 
municative man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspected 
be  was  invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  constantly 
spurned  the  invitation. 

**  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire 
visited  him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult 
him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which 
they  were  inchneii.  '  Come,  (said  he,)  you 
pretty  fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at 
the  Mitre,  and  we  will  talk  over  that  sub- 
ject ;'  which  they  did,  and  after  dinner  he 
took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee,  and  fondled 
her  for  half  an  hour  together. 

^'  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodg- 
ing  near  Twickenham,  he  asked  wKat  sort 
of^sodety  I  had  there.  I  told  htm,  but  in- 
different ;  as  the;;^  chiefly  consisted  of  opu- 
lent traders,  retired  from  buaness.  He 
said,  he  never  much  liked  that  class  of 
people ;  '  For,  Sir,  (sud  he,)  they  have  lost 
the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without  acquiring 
the  manners  of  gentlemen.' 

^^  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  Lon- 
don :t  be  observed,  that  a  man  stored  his 
mind  better  there,  than  any  where  else; 
and  that  in  remote  situations  a  man*s  body 
might  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was  starved, 
and  his  faculties  apt  to  d^^nerate,  from 
want  of  exercise  and  competition.  No 
place,  (he  said,)  cured  a  man's  vanity  or 
arrogance,  so  well  as  London ;  for  as  no 
man  was  either  great  or  good  per  j»,  but 
as  compared  with  others  not  so  good  or 
great,  ne  was  sure  to  find  in  the  metro- 
polis many  his  equals,  and  some  his  su- 
periors. He  observed,  that  a  man  in  Lon- 
don was  in  less  danger  of  falling  in  love 
indiscreetly,  than  any  where  else ;  for 
there  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between 
the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a  vast  variety 
of  objects,  kept  him  safb.  fie  told  me, 
that  he  had  frequently  been  offered  coun- 
try  preferment,  if  he  would  consent  to 
take  orders ;  but  he  could  not  leave  the 
improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  consent 
to  exchange  the  exhilarating  joys  and  splen- 
did decorations  of  public  lire,  for  the  odscu- 
rity,  insipi^ty,  and  uniformity  of  remote 
situations. 

f  [MontaiiRie  had  the  came  afltection  for  Paris,  whldi 
Johmon  had  for  London  t—'«Je  Fafane  tendronent, 
(•ays  he  In  hk  Enay  on  Vanity,)  Jutque  k  m»  verruca  et 
a  lei  tachce.  Je  ne  miis  Pran^poia,  que  par  cette  grande 
dt^,  grande  en  peoples,  grande  cu  finicite  de  son  assiette, 
mais  sur  toot  grande  et  incomparable  en  variety  et  dl- 
veiaitA  des  oonunoditei:  la  glofre  de  la  France,  et  Fun 
des  phis  nobtos  oraamcos  du  moode.**  Vol.  iiL  p.  SI* 
edit  AmstenlaBa,  ITU.    L  B.] 
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**  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  of  ^Vind- 

r,  and  writer  of*  'J'he  History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,*  he  much  commended  him  as 
a  acholar,  and  a  man  of  the  most  compa- 
niooable  talents  he  had  ever  known.  He 
■id,  the  defects  in  his  history  proceeded 
aoi  firom  imbecility,  but  from  foppery. 

^  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black-letter 
books;  they  were  rich  in  matter,  though 
their  stvle  was  inelegant ;  wonderfully  so, 
considenng  how  conversant  the  writers 
were  with  the  best  models  of  antiquity. 

**  Burton*s  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  he 
said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him 
out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wish- 
ed  to  rise. 

'^  He  fieouently  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
writing  a  History  of  Ireland,  and  archly 
remarked,  there  nad  been  some  good  Irish 
writers,  and  that  one  Irishman  might  at 
least  aspire  to  be  equal  to  another.  He 
had  great  compaanon  for  the  miseries  and 
distresses  of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly 
the  Papists;  and  severely  reprobated  the 
barbarous  debilitating  pohcy  of  the  British 

Sovemment,  which,  ne  said,  was  the  most 
etestable  mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gen- 
tleman, who  hintea  such  policy  might  be 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
FiHglish  government,  he  replied  by  saying, 
*  Let  the  authority  of  the  English  govern- 
ment perish,  rather  than  be  maintamed  by 
iniquity.  Better  would  it  be  to  restrain 
the  tuxbulenoe  of  the  natives  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them 
amenable  to  law  and  justice  by  an  effectual 
and  vifforous  police,  than  to  grind  them 
to  powder  by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and 
hiniparitiesL  Better  (said  he)  to  hang  or 
drown  people  at  once,  than  by  an  unrelenting 
persecution  to  begsar  and  starve  them.* 
The  moderation  and  humanity  of  the  pre- 
sent times  have,  in  some  measure,  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  his  observations. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  pre- 
judices, nay,  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the 
natives  of  Scotland.  Surely,  so  illiberal  a 
prejudice  never  entered  his  mind  :  and  it  is 
weU  known,  many  natives  of  that  respect- 
able count^  possessed  a  large  share  in  his 
esteem :  nor  were  any  of  them  ever  exclu- 
ded finom  Us  good  offices,  as  fiir  as  opportu- 
nity permittea.  True  it  is,  he  considered 
the  Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  design- 
ing people,  ei^gerly  attentive  to  their  own 
interest,  and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  other  people.  *'  While 
they  confine  their  benevolence,  in  a  num- 
ner,  exclusively  to  those  of  their  own  coun- 
ty, thej  expect  to  share  in  the  good  offices 
n  other  people.  Now  (said  Jonnson)  this 
prlnc^ile  is  either  right  or  wrong ;  if  right, 
we  should  do  well  to  imitate  such  conduct ; 
if  wroDg,  we  cannot  too  much  detest  it.' 

**  BelDff  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral 
Mnnon  fir  the  dau|^ter  of  a  tradesman, 


he  naturally  inquired  into  the  character  of 
the  deceased ;  and  being  told  she  was  re- 
markable for  her  humifity  and  condescen- 
sion to  inferiors,  he  observed,  that  those 
were  very  laudable  (|ualitie8,  but  it  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  the  laay*s 
inferiors  were. 

*^  Of  a  certain  player  he  remarked,  that 
his  conversation  usually  threatened  and 
announced  more  than  it  performed;  that 
he  fed  you  with  a  continual  renovation  of 
hope,  to  end  in  a  constant  succession  of  dis- 
appointment. 

*-*  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  ne 
was  apt  to  treat  his  opponents  with  too 
much  acrimony :  as,  *  Sir,  you  don't  see 
your  way  tlirough  that  question :' — '  Sir, 
you  talk  the  language  of  ignorance.*  On 
my  observing  to  him,  that  a  certain  gentle- 
man had  remained  silent  the  whole  even- 
ing,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  brilliant  and 
learned  society, '  Sir,  (said  he,)  the  conver- 
sation overtiowed,  and  drowned  him.' 

^^  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and 
solemn,  was  by  no  means  morose  and  cyni- 
cal, and  never  blunted  the  laudable  sensibi- 
lities  of  his  character,  or  exempted  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  tender  passions. 
Want  of  tenderness,  he  always  alleged,  was 
want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of 
stupidity  than  depravity. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  tlanway,  who  pub- 
lished '  An  Eight  Days'  Journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth,'  *  Jonas  (said  he)  ac- 
quired some  reputation  by  travelling  abroad, 
but  lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home.* 

"  Of  the  passion  of  love  he  remarked, 
that  its  violence  and  ill  effects  were  much 
exaggerated ;  for  who  knows  any  real  suf- 
ferings on  that  head,  more  than  from  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  any  other  passion  ? 

^*  He  much  commended  ^I^aw's  Serious 
Call,'  which,  he  said,  was  the  finest  piece  of 
hortatonr  theology  in  any  language.  '  I^aw 
(said  he)  fell  latterly  into  the  reveries  <^ 
Jacob  Behmen,  whom  I^aw  alleged  to  have 
been  somewhat  in  the  same  state  with  St. 
Paul,  and  to  have  seen  untitterable  thmgt. 
Were  it  even  so,  (said  Johnson,)  Jacob  would 
have  resembled  St.  Paul  still  more,  by  not 
attempting  to  utter  them.' 

"  He  observed,  that  the  established  clergy 
in  general  did  not  preach  plain  enough ; 
and  that  polished  periods  andglittering  sen- 
tences flew  over  the  heads  of  the  common 
people,  without  any  impression  upon  their 
nearts.  Something  miffht  be  nec^ssanr,  he 
observed,  to  excite  the  affections  or  the 
common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  langour 
and  lethaigy,  and  therefore  he  supposed  that 
the  new  concomitants  of  methoaism  mi^ht 
probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  he  observed,  de« 
liffhted  in  change  and  novelty,  and,  even  in 
rdigion  itself  courted  new  appearances  and 
mooifications.   Whatever  mignt  be  thought 
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of  some  methodUt  teachers,  he  aaid,  he 
could  scarcely  doubt  the  smceritj  of  that 
man,  who  travelled  nine  hundred  miles  in 
the  month,  and  preached  twelve  times  a 
week ;  for  no  adequate  reward,  merely  tem- 

C>ral,  could  be  given  ibr  such  inde&tigable 
hour. 

"Of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works, 
he  remarked,  that  tney  tendea  to  unsettle 
everything,  and  vet  settled  nothing. 

'^  He  was  mucn  affected  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and 
assist  him  to  compose  his  mind,  which,  in- 
deed, I  found  extremely  agitated.  He  la- 
mented that  all  serious  and  religious  con- 
versation was  banished  from  the  society  of 
men,  and  yet  great  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  it.  All  acknowled^^,  he 
said,  what  hardly  any  body  practised,  the 
obligations  we  were  under  of  making  the 
concerns  of  etcmitv  the  governing  princi- 
ples of  our  lives.  Kvery  man,  he  ooserved, 
at  last  wishes  for. retreat:  he  sees  his  ex- 
pectations frustrated  in  the  world,  and  be- 
gins to  wean  himself  from  it,  and  to  prepare 
ror  everlasting  separation. 

"  He  observed,  that  the  influence  of 
London  now  extended  every  where,  and 
that,  from  all  manner  of  communication 
being  opened,  there  shortly  would  be  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places 
of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

^  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank-verse,  and 
said  it  always  failed,  unless  sustained  by 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  In  blank-verse, 
he  said,  the  language  suffered  more  distor- 
tion, to  keep  it  out  of  ])rose,  than  any  in- 
convenience or  limitation  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  shackles  and  circumspection  of 
rhyme. 

"  He  reproved  me  once  for  sa^ng  grace 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hoped  in  future  I 
would  be  more  mindful  of  the  apostolical 
ii\junction. 

*''•  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before 
me  at  Mr.  liangton^s  house,  saying,  he 
hoped  he  knew  his  rank  better  than  to  })re- 
sunie  to  take  place  of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
I  mention  such  little  anecdotes,  merebr  to 
shew  the  peculiar  turn  and  habit  of  his 
mind. 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that 
there  was  more  to  be  endured  than  ei\joved, 
in  the  general  condition  of  human  ufe; 
and  frequently  quoted  those  lines  of  Dry- 
den  : 

*  Stranse  coseniue !  none  wouU  lire  jMst  yean  again, 
Yat  w  hope  pteaaure  firom  what  bUU  remain.' 

For  his  part,  he  said,  he  never  passed  that 
week  in  his  life  which  he  would  wisli  to 
reoeat,  were  an  angel  to  make  the  proposal 
toAim. 

^^  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Engliah 

nation  cultivated  both  their  soil  and  their 

'  reason  better  than  any  other  people ;  but 


admitted  that  the  French,  though  not  the 
highest,  ])erhap8,  in  any  department  of  lite- 
rature, yet  in  every  department  were  very 
high.  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  he  ob« 
served,  was  the  highest  superiority;  and 
that  every  nation  derived  their  higheit 
reputation  fVom  the  splendour  and  dig« 
nity  of  their  vtTiters.  Voltaire,  he  saia, 
was  a  good  narrator,  and  that  his  principal 
merit  consisted  in  a  happy  selection  and 
arrangement  of  circumstances. 

"  Speaking  of  the  French  novels,  com* 
pared  with  Richardson's,  he  said,  they 
might  be  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not 
an  eagle. 

"  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  P^re 
Boscovitch,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
dcleyr,  I  heard  him  maintain  the  superiority 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  over  all  foreign  philo- 
sophers,* with  a  dignity  and  eloquence  that 
sur])rised  that  learned  foreigner.  It  being  ' 
observed  to  him,  that  a  rage  for  every  thing 
English  prevailed  much  in  France  after 
Lord  Chatham^s  glorious  war,  he  said,  he  • 
did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  that  we  had  drub- 
bed those  fellows  into  a  proper  reverence 
for  us,  and  that  their  national  petulance  re- 
quired periodical  chastisement. 

^^  Lord  Ly  ttelton*s  Dialogues,  he  deemed 
a  nugatory  performance;  "That  man  (said 
he)  sat  down  to  write  a  book,  to  tell  the 
world  what  the  world  had  all  his  life  been 
telling  him.* 

^^  Somebody  observed  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  in  the  year  1745,  had  made 
surpriang  efibrts,  considering  their  nume- 
rous wants  and  disadvantages :  *•  Yes,  Sir, 
(said  he,)  their  wants  were  numerous :  but 
you  have  not  mentioned  the  greatest  of 
them  all, — the  want  of  law.* 

''*'  Speflddnff  of  the  muford  lights  to  wliich 
some  metbodists  pretended,  he  said,  it  was 
a  principle  utterly  incompatible  with  social 
or  civil  security.  '  If  a  man  (said  he)  pre- 
tends to  a  principle  of  action  of  whicn  I 
can  know  notlung,  nay,  not  so  much  as  that 
he  has  it,  but  only  that  he  pretends  to  it ; 
how  can  I  tell  what  that  person  may  be 
prompted  to  do  ?  When  a  person  pron»ses 
to  be  governed  by  a  written  ascertained 
law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find  him.* 

^  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a 
mere  unconnected  rha^ody,  a  tiresome  re- 
petition of  tJhe  same  images.  ^  In  vain  shall 
we  look  ibr  the  Itukku  anh,  where  there  is 
neither  end  or  object,  design  or  moral,  tin 
certa  reeurrii  imaffo,^ 

^^  Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman  what 
was  become  of  the  gallantry  and  military 

*  [In  a  Dtaeoune  by  Sir  WflUarn  Jooes,  addreised  to 
the  AtiaUc  Sodefy,  Ftb,  94,   17W>  h  the  ibllowlng 

"  **^ne  of  the  moat  iagarioua  men  in  this  a|e,  who 
contlnuea,  I  hofie»  to  impnirra  and  adorn  U»  Samuel 
Johnwa,  ranoarkad  in  my  bcartBg,  that  if  N«#ton  had 
flourbhed  in  andant  Oreeoe.  be  would  have  b^en  wor- 
shipped aa  a  Ditintty."    M.] 
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nlrit  of  the  old  English  nobihty,  he  re- 
plied, *  Why,  my  Lord,  V\\  tell  Vuu  what 
(■9  become  of  it':  it  is  gone  into  the  city  to 
look  for  a  fortune.* 

**  Speaking  of  a  dull  tiresome  fellow, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  ^  That 
fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one  idea, 
ind  that  is  a  wnmg  one.* 

^  Much  in(iuiry  having  been  made  con- 
cerning a  gentleman,  who  had  quitted  a 
OMnpauy  where  Johnson  was,  and  no  in- 
formation being  obtained ;  at  last  Johnson 
otMerred,  that  *>  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill 
of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he  believed 
the  gentleman  was  an  attorney.^ 

**'  lie  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the 
notice  taken  of  Woodhouse,  the  poetical 
iboe-maker.  He  said,  it  was  all  vanity  and 
childishness :  and  that  such  objects  were,  to 
those  who  patronised  them,  mere  mirrors  of 
their  own  superiority.  *•  They  had  better 
(said  he)  furnish  the  man  with  good  imple- 
ments for  his  trade,  than  raise  subscriptions 
for  bis  poems.  He  may  make  an  excellent 
ahoemalcer,  but  can  never  make  a  good  poet. 
A  achoolhoj*^  exercise  maj^  be  a  pretty  tiling 
for  a  schoolboy;  but  it  is  no  treat  for  a 
man.* 

^*'  Speaking  of  Boetius,  who  was  the  fa- 
Fourite  writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it 
was  very  surprising,  that,  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  in  such  a  situation,  he  should  be 
wtofi*  fiuioiophut  qiutm  Chrislianus, 

*'  Speaking  of  Arthur  Muqihy,  whom  he 
Tcry  much  loved,  '  I  don't  know,  (said  he,) 
that  Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very 
first  dramatic  vtTiters ;  vet  at  present  I 
doubt  much  whether  we  nave  anytliing  su- 
perior to  Arthur.* 

***  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said, 
it  was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the 
country  could  sink  under  it.  Let  the  pub- 
lic oeditors  be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  in- 
terest of  millions  must  ever  prevail  over 
that  of  thousands. 

**  Of  Dr.  Kennicott*s  Collations,  he  ob- 
served, that  though  the  text  should  not  be 
much  mended  thereby,  yet  it  was  no  small 
advantage  to  know,  that  we  had  as  good  a 
text  as  uie  most  consummate  industry  and 
diligence  could  procure. 

*-'>  Johnson  observed,  that  so  many  ob- 
jections  might  be  made  to  every  thing,  that 
nothing  could  overcome  them  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something.  No  man  would 
be  of  anyprolession,  as  simply  opposed  to 
not  being  of  it:  hut  every  one  must  do 
something. 

^*'  He  remarked,  that  a  London  parish 
was  a  very  comfortless  thing ;  for  the  cler- 
gyman seldom  knew  the  &ce  of  one  out  of 
ten  parishioners. 

«'  Of  the  late  Mr.  MaUet  he  spoke  with 
no  great  respect :  said,  he  was  ready  for 
any  dirty  job ;  that  he  had  wrote  ajplnst 
Byng,  at  the  instigation  of  (he  miiustry, 


and  was  equally  ready  to  write^  for  him, 
provided  he  found  his  account  in  it. 

*^  A  (gentleman  who  had  been  very  un- 
happy in  marriage,  married  immediately 
after  his  wife  di^ :  Johnson  said,  it  was 
the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 

^*  He  observed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and 
education  should  meet  a  suitable  companion 
in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miserable  tiling  when 
the  conversation  could  only  be  such  as,  whe- 
ther the  mutton  should  be  boiled  or  roasted, 
and  probably  a  dispute  about  that. 

^*  he  did'  not  approve  of  late  marriages, 
observing,  that  more  was  lost  in  point  of 
time,  than  compensated  for  by  any  possible 
advantages.  Even  ill-assorted  marriages 
were  preferable  to  cheerless  celibacy. 

^^  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature;  but 
that  his  vanity  and  Quixotism  obscured  his 
merits. 

"  He  said,  foppery  was  never  cured ;  it 
was  the  bud  stamina  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  the  bod  v,  were  never  rectified : 
once  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

"  Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowper  called 
him  the  Caliban  of  literature :  ^  Well,  (said 
he,)  I  must  dub  him  the  Punchinello.* 

''  Speaking  of  the  o^  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  he  said, '  that  man  spent  his  life  in 
catching  at  an  object  [literary  eminence,] 
which  he  had  not  power  to  grasp.* 

*^  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated  mo- 
rality, he  said,  was  the  leading  feature  in  all 
perversions  of  religion. 

^^  He  often  used  to  tjuote,  with  great  pa- 
thos, those  fine  lines  ot  Virgil  :* 

*  Optima  giurque  die*  mUteria  mortalihut  ari 
Prima  fugit;  »uh«unt  morbi,  trlstiaqve  tmeetutt 
Kt  labor,  et  durm  rapit  inclementia  morti*,' 

"  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venera- 
ted as  the  prince  of  poets,  Johnson  remark- 
ed, that  the  advice  given  to  Diomed*  by  his 
father,  when  he  sent  him  to  the  Trojan 
war,  was  the  noblest  exhortation  that  could 
be  instanced  in  any  heathen  writer,  and 
comprised  ui  a  single  line : 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Clarke  thus :  semper  appetere  proutan' 
tisHma^  et  omnUnu  aliis  arUeceUere. 

^*'  He  observed,  *"  it  was  a  most  mortifying 
reflection  for  any  man  to  consider,  trhai  he 
had  done,  compared  with  what  he  mighi  have 
done* 

''  He  said,  few  people  had  intellectual  re- 
sources  suflicient  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  wine.    They  could  not  otherwise  con- 


*  GeoiK.  ilL  <& 

«  [Dr.  MAXwen'smMnorv  hat  deceived  him.  Glauout 
is  the  pcnon  who  racelvea  this  counsel  t  and  ClarlieTa 
tnuMlatlon  of  the  passage  (II.  i.  L  8QB,)  Is  as  follows: 

'•  Ut  semper  fortisstroe  rem  geieiem,  et  suiwrior  vlp. 
tut*  flvem  diia."    J.  B.— O.] 
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trire  how  to  fill  the  tnUrv«l  between  din. 
nor  and  supper. 

"  He  went  with  me,  one  Sunday,  to  henr 
m^  old  Muter,  Gregory  Shupe,  preach  at 
the  Temple. — In  the  prefttory  pni^^er, 
Slmrpe  ranted  about  Liherltf,  aa  a  blessing 
most  fervently  to  be  implored,  and  ila  con- 
tinuance praved  fbr.  Johnson  observed, 
that  our /ifer/y  was  in  no  sort  of  dangers- 
he  would  have  done  much  better,  to  praj 

"  One  evening  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where 
a  splendid  comjiany  was  assembled,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  eminent  literarr  characters, 
I  thought  he  seeme<l  highly  pleased  with 
the  respect  and  attention  that  were  shewn 
bini,  and  asked  him,  on  our  return  home.  If 
he  I 


yet  Idi 


t  recollect  to  have  passed  many 
Ih/neer  olO^tiont: 

"  Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself, 
he  had  much  reaped  for  birth  and  family, 
especially  among  ladies.  He  said,  'adven- 
titious accomplishments  may  be  possessed 
by  all  ranks;  but  one  may  easily  distin- 
guish the  born  gmltrvnitan.' 

'•■  He  said,  '  the  jioor  in  England  were 
better  provided  for,  Uian  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  same  extent :  he  £d  not  mean 
little  Cantons,  or  petty  Ilepublies.  Where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  (said  be) 
are  BuflenHi  to  languish  in  hemless  mtserv, 
that  country  must  oe  ill  policed,  and  wretch- 
edly governed :  a  decent  provision  for  the 
poor  u  the  true  test  of  civilization — Gen- 
tlemen of  education,  he  observed,  were 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  countries  ;  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  poor  es- 
pecially, was  the  true  mark  of  national 
(Hscrimination.' 

"  When  the  corn-laws  were  in  agitation 
in  Ireland,  by  which  that  country  has  been 
enabled  not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  export 
com  to  a  larae  amount,  Sir  Thomas  Itoliin- 
ton  obaervcd,  tliat  those  laws  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  corn-trade  of  Kngbmd.  '  Sir 
Thomas,  (said  he.)  you  talk  the  bnguage  of 
a  savage  :  what,  Sir,  would  you  prevent 
any  people  from  fceiling  themselves,  if  by 
any  honest  means  they  can  do  it  ?' 

'*  It  being  mentionetl,  that  Onrrlck  assist- 
ed Dr.  Drown,  the  author  of  the  'Esti- 
mate,' in  some  dramatic  composition,  '  No, 
Sir,  (said  Johnson  0  he  would  no  more 
suffer  Gonick  to  wnte  a  line  in  bis  p 


n  he  would  suffer  hi 


;  said,  ' 

;  but  nobody  could   say  he  d 
no[  speai  well,  though  too  frequently  anu 
too  fimiliarly.' 

"  Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked,  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  save  aniioualy 
twenty  pounds  a  year.    If  a  toon  could  aave 


to  that  degree,  so  ai  to  enable  him  to  assume 
a  diOerent  rank  In  society,  then,  indeed,  it 
might  answer  some  purpose. 

"  He  observed,  aprincipel  sourceof  erro- 
neous judgement  was,  viewing  things  par- 
tially and  only  on  one  lide :  as,  for  instance, 
/orhiixe-hunteTt,  when  they  contemplated  the 
fortunes  aiiij/lg  and  teporaiels,  it  was  a  daz- 
xling  ami  tempting  object;  but  when  they 
came  to  possess  the  wives  and  their  for- 
tunes /D(W(Vr,  they  began  to  suspect  they 
had  not  made  quite  so  good  a  bargain. 

"  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  orNorthum- 
berland  living  very  magnificently  when 
I^rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  somebody  re- 
marked, it  would  be  ditRcult  to  find  a  suit- 
able successor  to  hiin :  then,  exclaimed 
Johnson,  lie  U  only fil  loiweeedhiTmlf. 

"  He  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a 
good  orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergy- 
man of  small  income,  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed 
with  apple-dumpllnga. 

"  He  said,  he  had  known  several  good 
scholars  among  tbe  Iiish  gentlemen  ;  but 
scarcely  any  of  them  coirect  in  fnonfify. 
He  extended  the  same  obaervation  lo  Scol- 

"  Speaking  of  a  cert^n  prelate,  who  ex. 
erted  himself  very  laudably  in  buildine 
churches  and  parsonage-houses  j  'however, 
said  he, '  I  do  not  find  Ihnt  ho  Is  esteemed  a 
man  of  much  profcasional  learning,  or  a 
liberal  patron  of  it :— yet  It  la  well,  where 
a  man  possesses  any  strong  positive  excel- 
lence.— Few  have  all  kinds  of  merit  be- 
louf^ng  to  their  character.  We  must  not 
examine  maltera  too  deeply.— No,  Sir,  a 
fallibU  being  Kiil/aU  tommhm.' 

"  Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said, 
Swift  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the 
instrument  of  much  good  to  his  country. 
— Berkeley  was  a  profound  scholar,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  line  imagination ;  but  Usher, 
he  sail),  was  the  great  luminary  of  the  Irish 
church  ;  and  a  greater,  he  added,  no  church 
coidd  boast  of;  at  least  in  moilem  times. 

"  Wo  ilined  lile-a-ttta  at  the  .Mitre,  as  I 
Ireland,  after  an 
I  rt«retted  niucb 


was  preparing  lo  ret 
absence  of  many  yea 

'      '  tg  Ijindon,  wh( 


ssr: 


1  had  formed  many 
le  connexions.  '  Sir,  (said  be,)  X 
under  at  it ;  no  man,  fond  of  lettera, 
■eaves  London  without  regret.  But  re- 
member.  Sir,  you  h.ire  seen  and  enjoyed  a 
great  deal ; — you  have  seen  life  in  itshfgfaect 
decorations,  and  Ihe  world  has  nothing  new 
to'  exhibit.— No  man  is  so  well  quaUSed  to 
leave  public  lite  as  be  who  bM  long  tried  It 
and  known  it  well.  We  are  always  hanker- 
ing after  untried  ntuationa,  and  imagining 
greater  felidtr  from  them  than  they  can 
aflbrd.  No,  Sir;  knowledge  and  virtue 
may  be  acquired  in  all  countries,  and  your 
local  conaequence  will  make  ^ou  some  m- 
mei^  fbr  the  intellectual  gratiflcationi  yon 
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>r:  bul  thtl  Rnll*- 

ItoiliM havViiiTteni lUiinirBBl bribe aulhor'i  HDRid 
tnn,  Mr.  J«wi  BDmrl],  In  lbs  Lundon  N>i!ulne  for 
JuIt.  tIM,  wbCR  thty  forni  put  or  >  pnnn  on  n>l- 
loi  tOt  the  flrfet  Itnvi  and  they  vxhibii  Another  progT 
lb*  work  befOn  vft  thiL  Jnhtuon  ntxlnnl  bi  his  mam»- 
nr  rncineau  of  *>rr  otaruis  ponlal  nrlteri.  In  ouo- 
ifnjiiena  dT  lb«  tocrlptkm.  heinpnn  bya  lUnhi 

n.  Tliuii  bi  IhepRKnt  Irutum,  (u  Mr.  J.Bdavell 
abRrvB  to  me,)  'ritie  lulhnr  nf  Ihr  poem  nbaie-inBH 
IkniEd  cihlUU  hlueir  u  having  mind  to  the  mun- 
oy.  >"  *nU  Ihe  nbi  tolUa  of  l  town  llft.^mbUlaa, 
<h*enhi;ninitior  Uu  couniry.  Hid  Ih'edellihtAil  con. 
Tcmtkn  ihit  the  biacki,  Ac  fumlihi  which  he  hoMi 
to  be  InJbiltely  mun  ^ilnfiDR  and  liintTuctlve  than  any 


O,  nibar  In  m  tw  miaved  by  anr. 

Than  madly  thm  become  a  ilavc  lo  i 
Om  Mt>  J>«  earlr  timon  lAe  pomp  e/ 


■#  inBeanODpnoiiiDoema  appended  to  the  w 
me  o<  a  oDeahia  Ihqiuotly  prliiltd  by  Lli 
er  tte  una  of  Fopt^  Mi*c>£i.*o  1M>  t 


'''iasj. 


In    1771,  he  publiiihctl  miotlier  political 
pamphlet   entitled  "Thauaht«  on  tbe  late 

in  wliich,  upon  materials  Furnishtd  to  him 
by  ministry,  and  upon  seneral  tupii's  ex- 

Saiitled  in  hi<  rich  Btjrle,  he  sucreaafuUy  en- 
eavuured  lo  persuade  the  nation  that  it 
vraa  wise  and  laudable  to  auQ'er  the  qncation 
ul' right  to  remain  undecided,  nithcr  tlian  in< 
volvc  our  country  in  another  war.  It  his 
been  gujg^tod  by  same,  with  nhat  truth  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide,  that  he 
rated  the  conaeiiuence  of  those  islands  to 
Great  Britain  tijo  low.  Out,  however  this 
may  be.  every  humane  mind  miut  surely  ap- 
pbud  tbe  earnestness  with  which  be  avert- 
eil  ttie  calamity  of  war ;  acalamity  Bodread- 
ful,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  clvlllzeil,  nay, 
Christian  nations,  can  Ueliberately  continue 
to  renew  it.  His  description  of  its  miserlea 
in  this  pamphlet,  is  one  of  the  flitcat  plecet 
of  eloquencein  tbeFnglish  lanjfuoge.  Upon 
this  occasion,  too,  we  nnd  Johnson  lashing 
the  party  in  opposition  with  unbounded  ae- 
verily,  and  m^ing  the  fullest  use  of  what 
ho_  ever  reckoned  a  most  el1h.-tual  argument- 
ative instrument— eontemjit.  Hiscbaracter 
of  Ihdc  very  able  mysterious  champion, 
JxTKii's,  is  excctited  wlUi  all  the  force  of  hi« 
genius,  anil  finished  with  the  highest  carc> 
He  seems  to  have  eiulted  in  sallying  forth 
to  single  combat  af^lnst  the  boasted  and 


This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  sofl- 
cned  in  one  particular,  after  the  first  edl. 
lion  J  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Geoij^ 
Grenville'scharacteratood  thus  1  "L^tbini  - 
not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his  grave. 
Ho  had  powers  not  universally  possesKd : 
could  he  have  enforced  payment  of  tbe 
Manilla  ransom,  Ac  eoald  hanc  a/utiled  if." 
^\'hich,  instead  of  retainins  its  «ly  shatp 
point,  was  reduced  toamerenstiinmeaaing 
expression,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word, — 
Iruim :  '■  He  had  powers  not  univemiuly 
possessed :  and  if  he  sometimes  ened,  he 
was  likewise  sometimes  right." 


"  Afieb  mucli  lingering  oTmv  own,  u 
muchof  the  ministry,  I  have  at  length  g 
out  my  ]iaper.f     But  delay  is  not  yet  ati 
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end:  Not  mtn\-  liaJ  been  diapened,  belrirc  | 
Lord  North  ordered  the  sale  to  stoii.  His 
reisoiu  I  do  not  diatitirtly  know.  You  may 
try  to  find  them  in  tlie  perusal.'  Jte- 
fore  hii  order,  a  sufficient  number  were  dia. 
nersed  to  do  all  the  mischief,  though,  pei~ 
lujHi,  Qot  to  make  all  the  apart  tluitniif[ht  be 
expected  from  it. 

*'  Soon  after  your  departure,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  all  the  ilaueer  post  with 
which  your  navi([ution  was  ttrealenetl.  I 
hope  nothing  bappenn  at  home  to  abate  your 
uUtfoution  ;  but  that  Lady  Kotlies,  and 
Mn.  LangtoD,  and  the  young  ladies,  are  all 
well. 

"I  wa»  list  nlglit  at  tick  club.  Dr. 
Percy  has  written  a  long  ballad  in  niunvj&a  ,■ 
it  ii  pretty  enouirh.  He  has  nrinleil,  and 
wiU  won  jmblbh  It  Cohlsmlth  is  at  Bath, 
with  LonI  Clare.  At  Mr.  Thiale's,  where 
I  am  now  writing,  all 


"  You 


Mr.  Slrahan,  tlie  printer,  who  hnd  been 
longin  intimacy  with  Johnson,  in  the  course 
of  liis  literary  labours  :  who  was  at  once  hla 
friendly  agent  in  receiving  his  jtcnsion  for 
liim,  and  Eu  banker  in  aujiplying  him  with 
money  when  he  wanteil  itj  who  was  him- 
self now  a  MemlMrttt'  Parliament,  and  who 
loved  much  to  be  emidoyeil  in  political  ne. 
fptiatlon ;  thouglit  tie  should  do  eminent 
aervice,  both  to  government  and  Johnson,  if 
lie  could  be  the  means  of  hia  getting  a  aeat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this  view, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasurv,  of  which  he  rave  me  a  copy  in 
his  own  hand- writing,  wliidi  is  as  follows : 


!  recollect,  wlien  I  had 


"  You  wiU 
the  honour  of 
UO.  I  took  the  tiber'ty  'to  o&aerve  to  vou, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  an  eitcnent 
figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hear- 
tily wished  he  had  a  seat  there.  My  reasons 
are  briefly  these  : 

"  I  know  his  i>erfect  pood  affection  to  Ids 
My'csty,and  bis  government,  which  I  am 
certain  he  wishes  to  support  by  e»ery  means 
Id  bis  power. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  share  of  nianlv, 
nervoua,  and  ready  eloquence  i  is  quick  In 
diaceming  the  strength  and  weakness  of  an 
Bigument;  can  express  himself  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  fears  the  Cice  uf  no 

"  Hia  known  character,  as  a  man  of  ex- 


cuiutmiKi  of  mlnlHaliJ  aulboi^  m 

be  diKovnnI  lu  Mr.  BhiiUfy  ahvrTH 
No  poBtsci  \  ropy  of  u»  fint  tdM 


traordinary  sense  and  unimpeaehed  virluci 
would  aecure  him  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  could  not  foil  la  f^ve  him  a 
-^ight  there. 


securely  depend  on  his  doing,  u])on  every 
proi>er  occasion,  the  utmost  that  could  be 
expected  from  him.  'I'hej  would  find  him 
ready  to  vindicate  such  measures  as  tended 
to  promote  the  stability  ol'  govttmment,  and 
resolute  and  steady  in  carrying  them  into 
execution.  Nor  is  any  thing  to  be  appre- 
liendeil  from  the  sumxised  nnjietuositv  of 
bis  temper.  To  the  friends  of  the  King.'vou 
will  finit  him  a  lamb;  to  his  enemies,  a  linp. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  humbly  apprehend 
that  he  would  he  a  very  able  and  useful 
member.  Andl  will  venture  tasav.theem- 
plovment  would  not  bedisagreeable  to  him  j 
and  knowing,  as  I  da,  his  strong  affection  to 
the  King,  bis  ability  to  serve  faim  in  that 
capacity.and  the  extreme  aidiiurwith  which 
I  am  convini-ed  he  would  engage  in  that 
service,  I  must  repeat,  that  1  with  moat 
heartily  to  see  him  in  the  House. 

"  If  vou  think  this  worthy  of  attenllon, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient 
onportuniiv  of  men  tioningit  to  Lord  North. 
It  hia  lordship  should  hapjiilv  api)rove  of  it, 
Ishall  have  the  salisiiict  ion  of  having  been, 
in  some  degree,  Ihe  liumble  iuttrumciit  of 
doing  my  country,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
essential  service.  I  know  yourgood-naluro, 
and   vour  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  will 

Cleoa  my  excuse,  for  giving  you  this  trou- 
le.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"WlLLlUlt   StRABAH. 


This  recommendation,  we  know,  was  not 
effectual ;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason,  can 
only  lie  conjectured.  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  Air.  Struhan  would  have  applied,  unless 
Johnson  had  approved  of  iL  I  never  heard 
him  mention  llie  subject ;  but  at  a  later 
period  of  hia  life,  when  Sir  .Joabua  Reynolds 
told  him  that  Mr.  Kdmund  Burke  had  said, 
that  if  he  had  tome  early  into  Parliament,  he 
cenainly  would  have  been  the  greatest 
speaker  that  ever  was  there,  Johnson  ex- 
clainicil,   '■  I  should  like   to  try  my  hand 

It  has  been  much  agitated  among  bis 
friends  and  others,  wheuer  he  wouldhave 
been  a  powerful  ipeaker  in  Parliament,  bad 
he  been  brought  in  when  advanced  in  life. 
inclined  to  think,  that  his 


wit  and  biunour,  a 


knowledge,  his  quickness  and  force  of  mind, 
hia  vivacity  and  richness  of  eipression,  his 
nour,  and  above  all  h£s  poignancy 
would  have  had  great  e&eit  in  ■ 
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popular  assembly  ;  and  that  the  magnitude 
of  nis  figure,  and  striking  peculiarity  of  his 
manner,  would  have  aided  the  effect.  But 
I  remember  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Flood, 
that  Johnson  having  been  long  used  to  sen- 
tentious brevity  and  the  short  nights  of  con- 
versation, might  have  failed  in  that  conti- 
nuedand  expanded  kind  of  argument,  which 
is  requisite  in  stating  complicated  matters  in 
pubhc  speaking ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he 
mentioned  the  supposed  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment written  by  him  for  the  magazine,  none 
of  which,  in  hb  opinion,  were  at  all  like  real 
debater.  The  opinion  of  one  who  was  him- 
self so  eminent  an  orator,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  great  weight.  It  was  confirmed  by 
Sir  Wiuiam  Scott,  who  mentioned,  that 
Johnson  had  told  him,  that  he  had  several 
times  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  ^^  had  found  he  could  not 
get  on."  From  Mr.  William  Gerrard  Ha- 
milton 1  have  heard,  that  Johnson,  when 
observing  to  him  tliat  it  was  prudent  for  a 
man  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  speak 
in  public,  to  begin  his  speech  in  as  simple  a 
manner  as  possible,  acknowledged  that  he 
rose  in  that  society  to  deliver  a  speech  which 
he  had  prepared;  ^^but,  (said  he)  all  my 
flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me.*'  I  however 
cannot  help  wisliing,  that  he  had  *^  tried  his 
hand**  in  Parliament;  and  I  wonder  that 
ministry  did  not  make  the  ex])eriment. 

I   at  length   renewed  a  correspondence 
which  had  been  too  long  discontinued: 


(( 


TO  DR.  joiiysox. 


"  Mr  OSAR  Sir,  Edinburgh.  April  18,  1771- 

**  I  CAX  now  fully  understand  those  in- 
tervals of  silence  in  vuur  corres])ondence 
with  me,  which  have  often  given  me  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  ;  for  although  I  am  conscious 
that  my  veneration  and  love  for  Mr.  John- 
son have  never  in  the  least  abated,  yet  I 
have  deferred  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
to  write  to  him."  ••• 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I 
gave  him  an  account  ot  niy  comfortable  life 
as  a  married  man,  and  a  fawner  in  practice 
at  the  Scotch  bar ;  invited  him  to  Scotland, 
and  promised  to  attend  him  to  the  High- 
lands, and  Hebrides. 

^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
'*  DSAB  8lB« 

^  If  you  are  now  able  to  comprehend  that 
I  inl|riit  neglect  to  write  without  diminution 
of  anection,  you  have  taught  me,  likewise, 
bow  that  neglect  may  be  uneasily  felt  with- 
out resentment.  I  wished  for  your  letter  a 
long  time,  and,  when  it  came,  it  amply  re- 
compensed the  delay.  I  never  was  so  much 
pleased  as  now,  with  your  account  of  your- 
self;  and  sincerely  hope,  that  between  pub- 
lic business,  improving  studies,  and  domes- 
tic pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  ca- 
price will  find  any  place  for  entrance.  What- 


ever ]>hilosophy  may  determine  of  material 
nature,  it  is  certainly  true  of  intellectual 
nature,  that  it  abhort  a  vacuum :  our  minds 
cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil  will  break  in 
upon  them,  if  they  are  not  pre-occupied  by 
good.  M^  dear  Sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind 
vour  busmess,  make  your  lady  happy,  and 
be  a  good  Christian.    After  tHis, 


•4rittitiam  et  mehu 


Trttd0M  proteroU  in  m(ur§  Cr«tieum 

"If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be 

safe  and  steady,  *■  Sive  per^*  See.  whether  we 

climb  the  Highlands,  or  are  tost  among  the 

Hebrides ;   and  I  hope  the  time  will  come, 

when  we  may  try  our  powers  both  with  clifis 

and  water.  I  see  but  uttle  of  Ijord  EUbank, 

I  know  not  why ;  perhaps  bv  unr  own  fault. 

I  am  this  dar  going  into  iStafiordshire  and 

Derbyshire  for  six  weeks. 

^^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  afiectionate 

^'  And  most  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  JoHNsoir. 
"  London,  June  SO,  1771.** 


u 


TO    SIR  JOSHUA    REYNOLDS,   IK    LEICES- 
TER-FIELDS. 

*'  Dbar  Sir, 

**  Whek  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
that  my  portrait  had  been  much  visited,  and 
much  admired.  Everv  man  has  a  lurking 
wish  to  appear  considerable  in  his  native 
place ;  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  dignity 
conferred  by  such  a  testimony  of  your  re* 
gard. 

*'*'  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
thanks  of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  most 
humble  servant, 

'^  Sam.  Jouksox. 

"  Ashboum  In  Derbyshire, 
July  17.  1771. 

'•*'  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds.** 

t(  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Mv  DSAR  Sir,  Edinburgh,  July  27, 1771> 

"  The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Beattie,  Pino- 

fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  is 

desirous  of  being  introduced  to  your  ac- 

J[uaintance.     His  genius  and  leaminff,  and 
abours  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  reugion, 
render  him  very  worthy  of  it ;  and  as  he 
has  a  high  esteem  of  vour  character,  I  hope 
you  willgive  him  a  ravourable  reception. 
*'  Lever  am,  &c. 

*'''  James  Boswell.*' 

"  to  rennet   lanoton,  esq.  at  lamo- 
ton,  near  spilsbt,  lxncolnshirx. 

"  Dkar  Sir, 

"  I  AM  lately  returned  from  Stafibrdshire 
and  Derbyshire.  The  last  letter  mentions 
two  others  which  you  have  written  to  me 
since  you  received  my  pamphlet.  Of  these 
two  I  never  had  but  one,  in  which  you 
mentioned  a  design  of  visiting  Scotland,  and, 

•  HgcaU  Cann.  L  L  od.  S<k 
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by  consequence,  put  my  journey  to  Lang-  choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial,  and  two 

ton  out  ot  my  thoughts.    My  sunnner  won-  or  three  times  for  the  llambler.**    I  think 

deringa  are  now  over,  and  I  am  engaging  he  had  fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted 

in  a  very  great  work,  the  revision  of  my  his  mind  on  the  subject,  oy  concluding  that 

Dictionary ;   from  which,  I  know  not,  at  he  was  physically  incapable  of  what  is  at 

present,  how  to  get  loose.  best  but  a  commodious  regulation. 

^  If  you  have  observed,  or  been  told,  any  In  1772,  he  was  altogether  quiescent  aa 

errors  or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great  an  author ;  but  it  will  be  founa,  ham  the 

fiivour  by  letting  me  know  them.  various  evidences  which  I  shall  bring  toge- 

''  La^  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  ther,  that  his  mind  was  acute,  lively,  and 

you  and   herself.    Ladies  will  have  these  vigorous. 

titeka.    The  Queen  «id  Mr*  Ttole,  both  ■    „               ,„g^^^  kynolds. 
ladies  of  experience,  yet  both  missed  their 

reckoning   this  summer.      I   ho])e,  a  few  "DkabSir,                              ,,      t»     i 

months  will  recompense  your  uneasiness.  "  Re   pleased  to  send    to    Mr.  Ranks, 

"  Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  highly  whose  i)lace  of  residence  I  do  not  know,  this 

I  value  the  honour  of  her  invitation,  which  note,  which  I  have  sent  open,  that,  if  you 

it  is  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  please,  you  may  read  it. 

diaenffaged  myself!     In  the  mean  time,  I  "  ^^lien  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own 

shall  hope  to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and  ■eal. 

every  day  better  news  and  better,  tUl  I  hear  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

that  you  have  both  the  happiness,  which  to  ^^                   ,^                *'  8^*«*  Johnson. 

both  is  very  sincerely  wished,  by.  Sir,  your  "  ^^^  ^*  ^'^^** 

most  aflectionate  and  "  to  josepb  bancs,  esq. 

"  Most  humble  servant,  «  Perpetua  ambita  bU  term  prmnia  lactis 

"  August  29, 1771.-           '             *     OHNSON.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tecutida  Jow.»'t 

In  October,  I  again  wrote  to  him,  thank-  TiETURN  thanks"  to  you  and  to  Dr.  So- 

ing  him  lor  his  last  letter,  and  his  obli«ng  lender  for  the  pleasure  which  I  received  in 

reception  of  Mr.  Reattie ;  informing  limi  yesterday's  conversation.    I  could  not  re- 

that  I  had  been  at  Alnwick  lately,  and  had  JoUgct  a  motto  for  your  Goat,  but  havt 

good  accounts  of  him  from  Dr.  Percy.  ^^^n  her  one.    You,  Sir,  may  perhajis  have 

In  his  religious  record  of  this  year  we  ob-  J^  ^^^^  pog^  fro^  some  happier  pen  than, 

Berve  that  he  was  better  than  usual,  both  gj^,             Your  most  humble  servan^ 

m  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied  with  u  Sam.  Johnson. 

the  regularity  of  his  conduct.     Rut  he  is  "johnwm'i^urt  Fleet-rtreet. 

ftiU  "  trying  his  ways"  too  rigorously.     He  Febw  27,  iT?*." 

charges  himselfwith  not  rising  early  enouj^h;  *tTO  dr.  johnson. 

yet  he  mentions  what  was  surely  a  suificient  „  «„  „. .  „  c,  - 

excuse  for  this,  supposuiff  it  to  be  a  duty  se-  «  t,  i-  hnrd  that  I  cannot  nrerail  on  vou 

W  "'^  'X'^'  "^  n  '^  '"*/'Hf  TP*^  ^  to  write"to  me  ofl^er?Xt  f  ™^nvi/c«" 

tl^  J"tL'^  ^  ^"^  f  *"  Wnrferancc  is  ^^     j   -^  ^  ^^  j„           t  from  ^  «  pri- 

™i  ?    ^'>r^   nocturnal  complainU  y,te  correspondence  with  any  regilUiity.    I 

S3  T  ir*  '~"",T""=  toward,  morninjj,  therlfore,  look  upon  yo?a.  a  feun- 

rf  th.Ti„W     2?.,?^„  ht^^-'lf.?^  t?  t«in  of  wisdo™.  ft^"  ^^^  few  rilla  are 

hi  ^f  fnU^n^.,L.^^J.~^  fel,™^?i^  ,i  communicated  U,  a  distance,  and  which  must 

hi^wX'as' atimrTn'h" s'^S'JSS^o^  ««  ?PP-*ed  at  iU source,  to p^Uke  iUlly 

the  foUowing  Easter-eve,  he  says,  "  When  °^  ^"  virtues.   ^  ^  ^  ,  ^  , 

i^V^tJeXi  ih^Sie  and^so^t  "  ^ '^  ~'"'"«  i^^^fSurt 'oK 


?Voft  ^?3  'J  y ""  "^"^  remember  that,  since       ^  ^^^  ,^,^  by  a  friend : 

1  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose  early,  by  mere    ..  ,„  f^^^  .^uce  iccood  to  the  oane  of  Jove. 

This  Goat,  who  twice  the  world  had  traverted  round, 

Dcsen'ing  both  her  master's  care  and  love, 
*  Prayen  and  Mcditatkxia*  |k  101.  Kase  and  perpetual  pastuie  now  hat  found. 
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their  children,  restored  biui.  His  enemla 
hmre  appealed  to  the  Houac  of  Lords, 
tlwugli  (be  ■■l"'?  ^  "^^H  ^*'^"'7  poundi 
■  nar.  I  ww  Couiuel  for  liun  here.  I 
hnie  there  will  be  Uttle  (ear  of  a  revenalf 
but  I  must  beg  to  hava  your  aid  In  mj  plan 
ufaupportuig  the  decree.  It  is  a  nnenl 
quaooD,  and  not  a  point  of  partlcuur  lav. 


I  not  a  point  or  pi 
in,&e. 


"James  Boswbll." 


'^  That  yev  are  comlna  so  soon  to  town, 
I  am  verj  glad  I  and  gtiU  more  k'"<1  that 
jou  are  comiDR  ■■  an  adFOcate.  1  ihink  no- 
tbioK  mon  Utelr  Ui  make  your  life  pou 
happily  away,  uan  the  consdousnesa  of 
ynur  own  ndua^  which  eminence  in  your 
pro&nloii  will  ccrtainlv  confer.     If  I  can 

Sre  you  any  collateral  help,  I  hope  you 
1  not  ninwctthat  It  will  be  wanting.  Aly 
kindnCM  Air  you  has  neither  the  merit  of 
singular  virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singu- 
lar prejudice.  Whether  to  love  you  be 
risfat  or  wrong,  I  have  many  on  mv  side  : 
Hra.  Thnle  tores  you,  and  Mrs.  ^(illiami 
lores  you,  and  what  would  hiTe  Inclined 
me  to  lore  you,  If  I  had  been  neutral  before, 
you  are  a  great  Givourite  of  Dr.  Seattle. 

"Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought 
much,  but  that  his  lady  puts  lum  out  of  my 
head ;  she  is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

"  The  ejection  which  you  come  hither  to 
oppose,  appears  very  cruel,  unreasoniblo, 
sua  oppreaaive.  I  should  think  there  could 
not  be  much  doubt  of  your  success. 

"  Hy  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not 
fuUy  recovered.  I  believe  it  Is  held,  that 
moi  do  not  recover  very  Cnt  alter  threc- 
acore.    I  hope  ^ et  to  Bee  Bealtie's  College : 


**  How  cornea  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  TMir  lady  7  I  hope  to  see  her,  some  time, 
and  till  then  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her. 
"I  atn,  ikarSir,  &c 

"Sam.  JOBHsoM. 
"HanMhlTTK- 


■riLSBT,   LIWCOLItBRIBB. 
■■D.A.SI1. 

"  I  coirOKATiiLATB  you  and  I.ady 
Rolhcs*  on  your  little  tnan,  and  hope  you 
will  all  be  many  yes.rs  happy  together. 

"■  Poor  Hist  ungton  can  have  little  part 
in  the  joy  of  her  family.     She  this  day  cal- 


led her  aunt  Longton  lo  receive  the  aocra- 
ment  with  her  ;  and  made  me  talk  yester> 
[lay  on  such  subjects  as  suit  her  conditloB. 

It  will  probably  be  her  noMmm.  I  nurely 
need  not  mention  again,  that  she  wishes  to 
Ke  ber  mother. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoBiraov. 

•■  March  14,  1771." 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  1  was  happy  to 
Hnd  myself  Hf(sin  In  my  iHend'g  study,  and 
was  ]i]mi  to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Fmneia  Barber,  who  was  now  returned  hum» 
Dr.  Johnson  receivodme  wllha  hearty  wcl- 
ramei  saying,  "  1  am  glad  vou  are  come, 
md  glad  you  arc  come  upon  such  an  er- 
randi"  (alluding  tothe  cause  of  the  schMl- 
niaster.)  BoiwEll:  '■  I  hope,  Sir,  he  will 
be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very  delicate  mat* 
tor  to  Interfere  between  a  master  and  bia 
Bcholara  :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix  the 
ilegree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  ust" 
JotiKBOH  !  "  Why,  Sir,  till  you  c«ii  Ux  the 
degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the 
Kbolara,  you  cannot  fix  the  d^;ree  of  aeve- 
rlty  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  can> 
tinued  until  obatinacvbe  subdued,  and  neg- 
ligence be  cured."  He  meiitiuned  the  se- 
verity of  Hunter,  his  own  master.  "  Btr, 
[said  I,}  Hunter  U  a  Scotch  name:  so  it 
should  seem  this  schuolmaater,  who  beat  yon 
so  sevcrelv,  wss  a  Scotchman.  I  can  now 
account  for  your  pr^udice  against  the 
Scotch."  .ToHMsoH  {  "  Sir,  he  was  not 
Scotch ;  and.  abating  his  brutality,  be  wm 
a  very  good  master." 

We  talked  of  hia  two  political  pamphleta, 
"  The  False  Alarm,"  and  "  Thout^ts  con- 
cerning Falkland's  Islands."  JoHKSOlti 
"  Well,  Sir,  which  of  tbem  did  you  think 
thebestP"  Boswkll:  "llikedthesecood 
best"  .ToBKSOK!  "Why.  Sir,  Hiked  the 
first  best ;  and  Beattie  liked  the  first 
best.  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  of  disqui- 
sition in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the 
fire  of  the  second."  Boswell  :  "  Pray, 
Sir,  is  it  true,  that  Lord  North  paid  you  a 
vint,  and  that  you  got  two  hundred  a  yeai 
in  addition  to  your  pension  P"  Jomrsov  i 
"No,  Sir.  Except  what  I  had  from  the 
bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthing  by  them. 
And,  between  you  and  me,  1  believe  Lord 
North  is  no  friend  to  me."  Boswell  i 
"How BO,  fflr?"  Jonxaowi  "  Why,Sir,you 
cannot  account  for  the  fancies  of  men. — 
Well,  how  does  Lord  Elibank  ?  and  how  doe* 
Lord  Monboddo  ?"  BaawELt !  "  Very  well. 
Sir.  I.ord  Alonboddo  still  maintain*  the- 
superiority  of  the  savage  life"  Johmsow  : 
"  What  strange  narrowness  of  mind,  now.  Is 
tliat,  to  think  the  things  we  have  not 
known,  are  belter  than  the  things  which  we 
have  known."  Boswell  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that 
isacommon  prejudice."  Jobhboh  :  "Yes, 
Sir,  but  a  common  pr^udice  shoulil  not  be 
tbund  in  one  whotc  trade  it  is  to  rectify  etim." 


1H 
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A  Kenlleman  bavb^  come  In  who  wu  to 
go  aa  a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr. 
IbnkKaDd  Dr.  Solander.Dr.  JohiuoD aalied 
whit  were  the  Damea  of  the  ahips  destined 
fcr  the  expedition-  The  jjentleman  an. 
Bwered,  they  were  once  to  be  called  the 
Drake  «nd  Uie  Ralegh,  but  now  they  were 
to  be  called  the  Resolution  and  the  Ad. 
venture.  JobkboW  :  "  Much  better  j  for 
had  the  Raleiib  returned  without  soinf; 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  ndicu- 
»  of  the  Drake 

tire."    Bo  aw  ELL  ^ 

deuK  to  go  upon  Ihia  expedition,  Sir?" 
JoHirsoN  !  ''  Why  yes,  but  !  soon  laid  it 
■ude.  Sir,  there  i»  very  little  of  intellee- 
tual,  in  the  course.  Beaidea,  i  >ee  but  at  n 
■mall  distance.  So  it  was  not  worth  my 
while  to  go  to  see  birda  Bv,  which  I  should 
not  hare  aeen  fly ;  and  fiafaea  swim,  which  1 
thould  not  have' Been  awim." 

The  gentleman  beinj^f^one,  and  Dr.  Jolin- 
•on  having  lefl  the  room  for  some  time,  a 
debate  arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stockdalc  and  Mrs.  Deamoulins,  whether 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  entitled 
to  any  share  of  glory  from  their  eipedit 
When  Dr.  Johnaon  returned  to  us,  I  told 
him  the  subject  of  th^r  dispute.  Joiikboh; 
"  Why,  Sir,  it  was  properlv  for  botany  that 
.they  went  out :  1  believe  they  thought  only 
oTcuUine  of  simples." 

I  thanked  him  for  shewing  civilities  to 
BeatUe.  "Sir,  (said  he.)  I  should  thank 
gou.  We  all  love  Beattie.  Mrs.  '1  hrale 
Ktyt,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband,  she'll 
bare  Beattie.     He  sunk  upon  us*  that  be 


^^Ba^Hlmrg^,,uar^ 


.was  married ;  else  we  should  have  shewn 
hia  lady  more  civilities.  She  la  a  verv  tine 
woman.  But  how  can  you  shew  civilities 
to  a  nonentity  ?  I  did  not  think  he  hod  been 
married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about  it  one 
way  or  other ;  but  he  did  not  tell  us  of  bis 
laJv  till  late." 

He  then  spoke  of  St  KUda,  the  most  re. 
mote  of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him,  I 
thought  of  buying  it.  Johnhon  :  "  I'ray 
do.  Sir.  We  will  go  and  pass  a  winter 
amid  the  blasts  thcro.  We  shall  have  line 
fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried  tongues 
with  us,  and  some  books.  We  wilt  have 
a  alrong.built  vessel,  and  some  Orkney  men 
to  navigate  her.  We  must  build  a  toler- 
able house :  but  we  may  carry  with  us  a 
wooden  house  ready  mide,  and  requiring 
nothing  but  to  be  put  up.  Consider,  Sir, 
bv  buying  St.  Kilda,  you  may  keep  the  peo- 
plefrom  tallinifinto  worsehands.  Wemust 
give  them  a  clergyman,  and  he  shall  be  one 
of  Beattie's  choosing.  He  shall  be  educa- 
ted at  Marischal  College.  f|l  be  your 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  what  you  please." 
BoSwXLL  :  "  Are  you  serious,  Sir,  in  ad- 
vising me  to  buy  St.  Kilda?  for,  if  you 
should  advise  me  to  go  to  Japan,  I  believe 
1  should  do  it."  JoHHBOH :  "  Why  vca. 
Sir,  i  am  serious."  Boswell:  "'Whv, 
then,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  church  of  Seothuid,  those  for  support- 
ing the  rightsof  patrons,  independent  of  the 
people,  and  those  against  it.  JoHHSOH:"It 
should  be  settled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot 
wish  well  to  a  popular  election  of  the  clergv, 
when  I  conaiuer  that  it  occasions  such  aiii. 
moaities,  such  unworthy  courting  of  the 
people,  auch  slanders  between  the  contend, 
mg  parties,  and  other  disadvantages.  It  Is 
enough  to  allow  the  people  to  remonstrnle 
against  the  nomination  u^a  minister  for  solid 
reasons."  (I 
iramoraUty.) 

me  to  return  toliim  In  the  evenbg,  at  n 
which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  dnmk  tea  with  Mrs.  WUliams,  nho 
told  us  a  ston  of  second  sight,  which  hap 

Ened  in  Wales,  where  she  was  bom.— lie 
tened  to  it  very  attentively,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  instances  of  that 
faculty  well  authenticated.  His  elevated 
wish  for  more  and  more  evidence  for  spirit, 
in  opposition  to  the  grovelling  belief  of  ma- 
terialism, led  him  to  a  love  of  suth  mysteri- 
ous disquisitions.  Heagain  justly  observed, 
that  we  could  hnve  no  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  supernatural  appearances,  unless  some- 
thing was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know 
by  ordinary  means,  or  solnething  done  which 
could  not  be  done  but  by  supernatural  power ; 
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that  Pharoah  in  reason  and  justice  required 
such  evidence  from  Closes ;  nav,  that  our  Sa- 
viour said,  ^  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sin.**  He  had  said  in  the  mon\ing, 
that "'  Macauhij*s  History  of  St  Kilda**  was 
very  well  written,  except  some  foppery 
about  liberty  and  slavery.  I  mentioned  to 
him,  that  IVtacaulav  told  me  he  was  advised 
to  leave  out  of  his  book  the  wonderful  story, 
that,  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  all  the 
inhabitants  catch  cold  ;*  but  that  it  had 
been  so  well  authenticated,  he  determined 
to  retain  it.  Johnsov  :  ^^Sir,  to  leave 
things  out  of  a  book,  merely  because  people 
teU  you  they  will  not  be  believed,  is  mean. 
nesi.  Macaulay  acted  with  more  magnani- 
mity." 

We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rcli. 
gion,  and  how  Uttle  difierence  there  was  in 
essential  matters  between  ours  and  it. 
JoHMsoN  :  ^^Tnie,  Sir;  all  denonunations 
of  Christians  have  really  little  difference  in 
point  of  doctrine,  though  they  may  differ 
widely  in  external  forms,  'j'here  is  a  pro. 
digious  difference  between  the  external 
form  of  one  of  your  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  and  a  church  in  Italy  ;  yet  the 
doctrine  taught  is  essentially  the  same.** 

I  mentioned  the  petition  to  Parliament 
for  removing  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Johnsok  :  *^  It  was  soon 
thrown  out.  Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making 
boys  at  the  University  subscribe  to  what 
they  do  not  understand ;  but  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  our  Universities  were  founded 
to  bring  up  members  for  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land,  and  we  must  not  supply  our  enemies 
with  arms  from  our  arsenal.  No,  Sir,  the 
meaning  oi^subscribing  is,  not  that  they  fully 
understand  all  the  articles,  but  that  they  will 
adhere  to  the  Church  of  Enghmd.  Now,  take 
it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  they  should 
only  subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  Church 
of  England,  there  would  be  still  the  same 
difficulty ;  for  still  the  young  men  would 
be  subscribing  to  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. For  if  you  should  ask  thcni,  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Do  you  know  in  what  it  differs  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church?  from  the  Komish 
Church  ?  from  the  Greek  Church  ?  from 
the  Coptic  Church?  they  could  not  tell 
Tou.  So,  Sir,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.'* 
B0SWE1.L :  "  But,  would  it  not  be  suffici- 
ent to  subscribe  the  Bible?"  Johmsok: 
"  AVhy  no.  Sir ;  for  all  sects  will  subscribe  the 
Bible ;  nay,  the  Mahometans  will  subscribe 
the  Bible;  for  the  Mahometans  acknow- 
ledge  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses,  hut 
maintain  that  God  sent  Mahomet  as  a  still 
greater  prophet  than  either.'* 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  abolish 

•  See  ante,  p.154. 


the  fast  of  the  30th  of  January.  Jonx. 
SON  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  1  could  have  wished  that 
it  had  been  a  temporary  act,  perhaps,  to 
have  expired  with  the  century.  I  am 
against  atwlishing  it :  because  that  would 
be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish  it ;  but  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  make  an  act, 
continuing  it  for  another  century,  and  then 
letting  it  expire.** 

He  dLsapproved  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Bill ;  ^^  Because,  (said  he,)  I  would  not  have 
the  people  think  that  the  validity  of  nuirri- 
agc  dejiends  on  the  will  of  man,  or  that  the 
right  of  a  king  depends  on  the  will  of  man. 
I  should  not  have  been  against  making  the 
marriage  of  any  of  the  royal  family  witnout 
the  approbation  of  King  and  Parliament, 
highly  criminal.** 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old  fii. 
milies,  and  the  resjiect  due  to  them.  Jobx- 
soN :  ^'  Sir,  you  have  a  ru^bt  to  that  kind  of 
respect,  and  are  arguing  for  yourself  I  am 
for  supporting  the  principle,  and  am  disiii- 
terestea  \n  doing  it,  as  I  have  no  such 
right.**  Boswell:  "Why,  Sir,  it  is  one 
more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do  well.*' 
JoHvsoN  :  "Yes,  Sir;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  very  necessary  to  keep  society  to- 
gether. What  is  it  but  opinion,  by  which 
we  have  a  respect  for  authority,  that  pre- 
vents us,  who  are  the  rabble,  urom  rising 


respect  for  authority  is  much  more  easily 
milted  to  a  man  whose  &ther  has  had  it, 
than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  more 
easily  supported.**  Boswell  :  "  Perhaps, 
Sir,  it  nii^nt  be  done  by  the  respect  belong- 
ing to  office,  as  among  the  Komans,  where 
the  dress,  the  toga^  inspired  reverence.*' 
Johnson:  "Why,  we  know  very  little 
about  the  Romans.  But,  surely,  it  is  much 
easier  to  respect  a  man  who  has  always  had 
respect,  than  to  respect  a  man  who  we  know 
was  Ust  year  no  better  than  ourselves,  and 
will  be  no  better  next  year.  In  republics, 
there  is  no  res))ect  for  authority,  but  a  fear 
of  power.'*  Boswell  :  "  At  present.  Sir, 
I  tliink  riches  seem  to  g^n  most  respect.** 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  riches  do  not  gain 
hearty  resjiect ;  they  only  procure  external 
attention.    A  very  rich  man,  from  low  be- 

f  innings,  may  buy  his  election  in  a  borouo^ ; 
ut,  catfris  paribus^  a  man  of  fiimily  will  be 
preferred.  l^eople  will  prefer  a  man  for 
whose  father  their  fathers  have  voted, 
though  they  should  get  no  more  money,  or 
even  less.  That  shews  that  the  respect  for 
family  is  not  merely  &nciful,  but  has  an  aas^ 
tual  operation.  It'  gentlemen  of  fiaunilpr 
would  allow  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their 
money  profusely,  wluch  thev  are  ready- 
enough  to  do.  Olid  not  vie  witli  them  in  ex- 
pense, the  upstarts  would  soon  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  gentlemen  would  remain  ;  but 
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if  the  gentlemen  will  vie  in  ex])ense  with 
the  upstarts,  which  is  very  fouliuh,  thej 
must  be  ruined." 

1  ffave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent 
mimicry  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland ; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  peo- 
ple thought  it  a  very  mean  thing.  Johk- 
80N  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  making  a  very  mean 
use  of  manes' powers.  But  to  be  a  good  mi- 
mic, requires  great  powers ;  great  acute- 
ness  of  oDservation,  great  retention  of  what 
is  observed,  and  ^eat  pliancy  of  organs,  to 
represent  what  is  observed.     I  remember 

a  lady  of  quality  in  this  town.  Lady , 

who  was  a  wonderful  mimic,  and  used  to 
make  me  laugh  immoderately.  I  have 
beard  she  is  now  gone  mad.*'  Boswell  : 
^^  It  is  amazing  how  a  mimic  can  not  only 
g^ve  you  the  gestures  and  voice  of  a  person 
whom  he  represents;  but  even  what  a  per- 
son  would  say  on  any  particular  subject.** 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider 
that  the  manner  and  some  particular  phrases 
of  a  person  do  much  to  impress  you  with 
an  idea  of  him,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  he 
would  say  what  the  mimic  says  in  his  cha« 
racter.**  Boswell  :  ^^  I  don*t  think  Foote 
a  good  mimic.  Sir.**  Johnson  :  ^'  No, 
Sir ;  his  imitations  are  not  like.  He  gives 
you  something  different  fVom  himself,  but 
not  the  character  which  he  means  to  assume. 
He  goes  out  of  himself,  without  jjoii^  into 
other  people.  He  cannot  take  off  any  per- 
son  unless  he  is  strongly  marked,  such  as 
George  Faulkner.  He  is  like  a  painter 
who  can  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  has 
a  wen  upon  his  fiice,  and  who  therefore  is 
easily  known,  (f  a  man  hops  upon  one 
leg,  foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg.  But  he 
has  not  that  nice  oiscrimination  which  your 
friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote  is,  however, 
very  entertaining,  with  a  kind  of  conversa- 
tion between  wit  and  buffoonery.*' 

On  Monday,  March  23,  I  found  him 
busy,  preparing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Pejrton,  one  of  his  origi- 
nal amanuenses,  was  writing  for  him.  I 
put  him  in  mind  of  a  meaning  of  the  word 
Md0,  which  he  had  omitted,  viz.  relation- 
ship ;  as  fiither*s  side,  mother's  side.  He 
uuerted  it.  I  asked  him,  if  humiliaHng  was 
a  good  word.  He  said,  he  had  seen  it  fre- 
quently  used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be 
le^timate  English.  He  would  not  admit 
eMUMoHcrL,  but  only  citnliiy.  With  great 
deference  to  him,  I  thought  ctin/ura/ion,ri-om 
to  cimiizey  better,  in  the  sense  opposed  to 
barbarity^  than  civility;  as  it  is  better  to 
have  a  distinct  word  for  each  sense,  than 
one  word  with  two  senses,  which  civility  is, 
in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort 
of  chymical  o]>eratlon.  I  was  entertained 
hv  ofaaerving  how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr. 
Peyton  on  an  errand,  without  seeming  to 
degrade   him  ;   "  Mr.  Peyton, — Mr.  Pey- 


ton, will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  a  walk 
to  Temple-bar  ?  You  will  there  see  a  chy- 
mist^s  snop,  at  which  you  will  be  pleased  to 
buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  not 
spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It  will 
cost  three  half-pence.'*  Peyton  immediately 
went,  and  returned  with  it,  and  told  him  it 
cost  but  a  penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter's cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him  the 
printed  papers  concerning  it.  "No,  Sir, 
(said  he,l  I  can  read  quicker  than  I  can 
hear.*'    So  he  read  them  to  himsel£ 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we  were 
interrupted  bv  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Kris- 
trom,  a  Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some 
young  gentleman  in  the  dty.  He  told 
me,  tnat  there  was  a  very  good  Historj'  of 
Sweden,  by  Daline.  Having  at  that  time 
an  intention  of  writing  the  mstory  of  that 
country,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  one 
inl^ht  write  a  history  of  Sweden,  without 
gomg  thither.  "  Yes,  Sir,  (said  he,)  one 
tor  common  use.*' 

We  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  Leibnitz  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  a  work,  tracing  all  languages  up 
to  the  Hebrew.  "Why,  Sir,  (saul  he,) 
you  would  not  imagine  that  the  French 
jour,  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dtes, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain ;  and  the 
intermediate  steps  are  very  clear.  From 
diet,  comes  diumut,  Diu  is,  by  inaccurate 
eark  or  inaccurate  pronunciation,  easily 
confounded  with  giu;  then  the  Italians 
form  a  substantive  of  the  ablative  of  an 
adjective,  and  thence  piumo,  or,  as  they 
make  it,  giomo :  which  is  readily  contracted 
into  giour,  or  Jour,**  He  observed,  that  the 
Bohemian  liuiguage  was  true  Sclavonic. 
The  Swede  saul,  it  had  some  similarity 
with  the  German.  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  to  be  sure,  such  parts  of  Sclavonia  as 
confine  with  Germany,  will  borrow  Ger- 
man words  ;  and  such  parts  as  confine  with 
Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar  words.** 

He  said,  he  never  had  it  properly  as- 
certained that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and 
the  Irish  understood  each  other.  I  told 
him  that  mv  cousin.  Colonel  Graham,  of 
the  Royal  Highlanders,  whom  I  met  at 
Dro^cda,  told  me  they  did.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  if  the  Highlanders  understood  Irish, 
why  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
Erse,  as  was  lately  done  at  Edinburgh, 
when  there  is  an  Irish  translation  ?'*  Bos- 
well :  *•*'  Although  the  Erse  and  Irish  are 
both  dialects  of  the  same  language,  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  diversity  between 
them,  as  between  the  different  dialects  in 
Italy.'* — The  Swede  Mrent  away,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  continued  his  reading  of  the  pa- 
pers. I  said,  "  I  am  afiraid.  Sir,  it  is  trou- 
blesome."— "  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not 
take  much  delight  in  it ;  but  1*11  go  through 
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We  went  to  the  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the 
room  where  he  and  I  first  supped  together. 
Hsmve  me  great  hopes  of  my  cause.  *^  Sir, 
(Mdd  he,)  the  government  or  a  schoolmas- 
ter is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  military 
goTemment;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised  b^  the  will 
of  one  man,  according  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances. You  must  shew  some  learn- 
ing upon  this  occasion.  You  must  shew, 
that  a  schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right 
to  beat ;  and  that  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery  cannot  be  admitted  against  him  un- 
less there  is  some  great  excess,  some  bar- 
barity. This  man  lias  maimed  none  of  his 
boys.  They  are  all  left  with  the  full  exer- 
dae  of  their  corporeal  faculties.  In  our 
schools  in  England,  many  boys  have  been 
maimed;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action 
agunst  a  sdioolmaster  on  that  account. 
Fuffendorff,  I  think,  maintains  the  right 
of  a  schodmaster  to  beat  his  scholars.^* 

On  Saturday,  March  27,  I  introduced 
to  him  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  with 
whom  he  bad  expressed  a  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted. He  received  him  very  courte- 
ously. 

Sur  Alexander  observed,  that  the  Chan- 
cdlors  in  En^^and  are  chosen  from  views 
much  injferior  to  the  oiRce,  being  chosen 
from  temporary  political  views.  Johnsox  : 
^  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a  government  as  ours, 
no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office  because 
he  is  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any 
other  government ;  because  there  are  so 
nian^  connexions  and  dependencies  to  be 
studied.  A  despotic  prince  may  choose  a 
man  to  an  office  merely  because  he  is  the 
fittest  for  it  The  Kii%  of  Prussia  may  do 
it.**  SiE  A.  ^*'  I  think.  Sir,  almost  all  great 
lawyers,  such  at  least  as  have  written  upon 
law,  have  known  only  law,  and  nothing  else.** 
JoBMSOK :  *-^  Why  no.  Sir ;  Judge  Hale 
was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote  upon  law ; 
and  yet  he  knew  a  great  many  other  things, 
and  nas  written  upon  other  things.  Sel(&n 
toa"  Si  a  A.  "  Very  true.  Sir;  and  Ijord 
Bacon.  But  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere 
lawyer.**  Johnson  :  ^^  Why,  I  am  afraid 
he  was ;  but  he  would  have  taken  it  very 
ill  If  you  had  told  him  so.  He  would  have 
prosecuted  you  for  scandal.*'  Boswell  : 
*•*■  Ijord  Mansfield  is  not  a  mere  lawyer.** 
JoRirsoN :  ^  No,  Sir,  I  never  was  in  Lord 
Mansfield*8  company  ;  but  Lord  Mansfield 
was  distinguished  at  the  University.  Lord 
Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to  town, 
*■  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,*  as  Prior 
■aya.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope.**  Si  a  A. 
^  Sarristera,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abusive 
now  as  they  were  formerly.  I  fimcy  they 
had  less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were  obliged 
to  take  to  abuse,  to  fill  up  the  time.  Now 
th^  have  auch  a  numtner  of  precedents, 
they  have  no  occasion  for  abuse.**  Johk- 
sox  :  ^  Nay,  Sir,  they  had  more  law  long 


ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to  precedents, 
to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in  course  of 
time ;  but  the  mdre  precedents  there  aiie, 
the  less  occasion  is  there  for  law ;  that  is 
to  sa^,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  inves- 
tigatm^  principles.*'  Si  a  A.  ^^  I  have  been 
correcting  several  Scotch  accents  in  my 
friend  BoswelL  I  doubt,  Sir,  if  any  Scotch- 
man ever  attains  to  a  perfect  English  pro- 
nunciation.'* Johnson:  "Why,  Sir,  Sew 
of  them  do,  because  they  do  not  persevere 
after  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  it.  But, 
Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may 
attain  to  a  perfect  English  pronunciation, 
if  they  wilL  We  find  how  near  thej 
come  to  it ;  and  certainly,  a  roan  who 
conquers  nineteen  parts  of  the  Scottish 
accent,  may  conquer  the  twentieth.  But, 
Sir,  when  a  man  has  got  the  better  of  nine- 
tenths  he  grows  weary,  he  relaxes  his  difi. 
gence,  he  nnds  he  has  corrected  his  accent 
so  far  as  not  to  be  disagreeable,  and  he  no 
lon^  desires  his  friends  to  tell  him  when 
he  is  wrong ;  nor  does  he  choose  to  be  toUL 
Sir,  when  people  watch  me  narrowly,  and 
I  do  not  watch  myself  they  will  find  me 
out  to  be  of  a  particular  county.  In  the 
same  manner.  Dunning  may  be  found  out 
to  be  a  Devonshire  man.  bo  most  Scotch- 
men xnay  be  found  out.  But,  Sir,  JUttle 
aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage.  I  never 
catched  Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and  yet 
Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and> 
twenty  before  he  came  to  London." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  on 
this  subject,  having  myself  taken  some 
pains  to  improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  late  Mr.  Love,  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  when  he  was  a  player  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  also  of  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  John- 
son said  to  me,  "  Sir,  your  pronunciation  is 
not  ofiensive.**  With  this  concession  I  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  ;  and  let  me  ^ve  my 
countrymen  of  North  Britain  an  advice,  not 
to  aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  re- 
spect ;  not  to  speak  High  EnglUhy  as  we  are 
apt  to  call  what  is  far  removed  from  the 
Scotch,  but  which  is  by  no  means  good  Eng- 
lish, and  makes  ^^  the  foob  who  use  it  *' 
truly  ridiculous.  Good  English  is  plain, 
easy,  and  smooth,  in  the  mouth  of  an  un- 
afiected  English  gentleman.  A  studied  and 
factitious  pronunciation,  which  requires  per- 
petual attention,  and  imposes  perjietual 
constraint,  is  cxcee<lingly  disgusting.  A 
small  intermixture  of  provincial  ueculiari- 
ties  may,  perhaps,  have  an  agreeable  efiect, 
as  the  notes  of  diiferent  birds  concur  in  the 
harmony  of  the  grove,  and  please  more  than 
if  they  were  all  cxactlpr  alike.  I  could 
name  some  genUemen  of  Ireland,  to  whom 
a  slight  proportion  of  the  accent  and  recita- 
tive of  tnat  country  is  an  advantage.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  gentle- 
men of  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean  that  wc 
should  speak  as  broad  as  a  certain  pros^ierous 
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member  of  Parliament  from  that  country  ; 
though  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  ^4t  1^ 
been  of  no  small  use  to  him  ;  as  it  rouses 
the  attention  of  the  House  bv  its  uncom- 
monness :  and  is  equal  to  tropes  and  fipires 
in  a  good  English  speaktT.**  I  would  give 
as  an  instance  of  wnat  I  mean  to  recom- 
mend  to  mv  countrymen,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  fate  Sir  (filbert  KUiot ;  and  may 
Ipresum-j  to  add  that  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  who  told  me,  with  great 
good  humour,  that  a  master  of  a  shop  in 
Lcmdon,  where  he  was  not  known,  said  to 
him,  "  I  suppose,  Sir,  you  are  an  Ame- 
rican." *'  Why  so,  Sir?"  (said  his  Lord- 
ahip.)  "  Because,  Sir,  (replied  the  shop- 
keeper,) you  s{)eak  neither  English  nor 
Scotch,  but  something  diif^rent  from  both, 
which  I  conclude  is  tiie  language  of  Ame- 
rica." 

BoswELL  :  "It  may  be  of  use,  Sir,  to 
have  a  Dictionary  to  ascertain  the  pronun- 
ciation." JoiiNSOK  :  **  Why,  Sir,  my  Dic- 
tionary shews  you  the  accent  of  words,  if 
you  can  but  remember  them."  Boswell  : 
"  But,  Sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascertain  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheridan,  I 
believe,  has  finished  such  a  work."  Johk- 
80K  :  "  Why,  Sir,  consider  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  learn  a  lan^age  by  the  ear,  than  by 
any  marks.  Sheridan*s  Dictionary  may  do 
very  well ;  but  you  cannot  always  carry  it 
about  with  you  :  and,  when  you  Wi«nt  the 
word,  you  have  not  the  Dictionary.  It  is 
like  a  man  who  has  a  sword  that  will  not 
draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword,  to  be  sure : 
but  while  your  enemy  is  cutting  your 
.throat,  you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides, 
Sir,  what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  ?  He  has,  in  the 
tirst  place,  the  disadvantage  of  being  an 
Irishman :  and  if  he  says  he  will  fix  it  after 
the  example  of  the  best  company,  why  they 
differ  among  themselves.  I  remember  an 
instance:  wtien  I  published  the  Plan  for 
my  Dictionary,  I^ord  Chesterfield  told  me 
tliat  the  word  preat  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  ^taie ;  and  Sir  William 
Yonge  sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  to  seal,  and  that 
none  but  an  Irishman  would  pronounce  it 
ffraii.  Now  here  were  two  men  of  the 
hi^est  rank,  the  one  the  best  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the  best 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  difier- 
Inff  entirely." 

I  again  visited  him  at  ni^t.  Finding 
him  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to 
lead  him  to  the  subject  of  our  situation  in 
a  future  state,  having  much  curiosity  to 
know  his  notions  on  that  point.  Joiiksok  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  the  happiness  of  an  unem- 
bodiea  spirit  will  consist  in  the  conscious- 
n«M  of  tne  favour  of  God,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  truth,  and  in  the  possession  of 
felicitating  ideas."    Boswell  i  "  But,  Sir, 


is  there  any  harm  in  our  forming  to  our- 
selves conjectures  as  to  the  particulars  of 
our  happiness,  though  the  Scripture  has 
said  but  very  little  on  the  subject  ?  *  We 
know  not  wfiat  we  shall  be.' "  Johnsov  : 
''*'  Sir,  there  is  no  harm.  What  philosophy 
suggests  to  us  on  this  topic  is  probable : 
what  Scripture  tells  us  is  certain.  Dr. 
Henry  More  has  carried  it  as  fiir  as  philo- 
sophy can.  You  may  buy  both  his  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  works  m  two  volumes 
Iblio,  for  about  eight  shillings."  Boswell  : 
'•''  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that 
we  shall  see  our  friends  again/**  John- 
sow  :  *'  Yes,  Sir ;  but  you  must  coiwider, 
that  when  we  are  become  purely  rational, 
many  of  our  fnendshi{)s  will  be  cut  ofTl 
Many  friendships  are  formed  bv  a  commu- 
nity of  sensual  pleasures :  all  tliese  will  l>e 
cut  off.  We  form  many  friendships  with 
bad  men,  because  they  have  agreeable  quali- 
ties,  and  they  can  he  useful  to  us ;  but, 
after  death,  they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to 
us.  We  form  rnany  fiiendships  by  mistake, 
imagining  people  to  be  different  from  what 
they  really  are.  After  death,  we  shall  see 
every  one  in  a  true  light.  Then,  Sir,  they 
talk  of  our  meeting  our  relations :  but  then 
all  relationship  is  dissolved ;  and  we  shall 
have  no  regard  for  one  person  more  than 
another,  but  for  their  real  value.  How- 
ever, we  shall  either  have  the  satisfiiction 
of  meeting  our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  with- 
out meeting  them."  Boswell  :  "  Yet, 
Sir,  we  see  in  Scripture,  that  Dives  still 
retained  an  anxious  concern  about  his  bre- 
thren."  Johnsok  :  "  Why,  Sir,  we  must 
either  suppose  that  passaire  to  be  metapho- 
rical, or  hold  with  many  divines,  and  all  the 
Purgatorians,  that  departed  souls  do  not  all 
at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable.**  Boswell  :  "  I 
think.  Sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  supposi- 
tion."  JoHKSON  :  "  Why,  yes,  Sir ;  but 
we  do  not  know  it  is  a  true  one.  There  is 
no  harm  in  believing  it :  but  you  must  not 
compel  others  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith  ; 
for  It  is  not  revealed."  Boswell  z  "  Do 
you  think.  Sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a  man  who 
nolds  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  to  pray 
for  the  souls  of  his  deceased  friends." — 
Johnson:  **  Why,  no,  Sir."  Boswell  : 
"  I  have  been  told,  that  in  the  I^iturgy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  there 'was 
aform  of  prayer  for  the  dead."  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  Litunry  which  Laud 
framed  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land :  if  there  is  a  Liturgy  older  than  that, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it."  Boswell  : 
^^  As  to  our  employment  in  a  future  stitte, 
the  sacred  writings  say  little.  The  Reve- 
lation, however,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many 

•  [BUhop  Hall,  tn  hJs  EplsUe,  *'  dlarounhig  of  the 
difTmnt  degrees  of  h««vmly  glory,  and  of  our  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other  above."  (Dec  lU.  c.  6,)  holds 
the  afihmaUre  on  both  these  queetlom.    M.] 
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ideas,  and  [laiticularly  mentioos  music-** 
JoHXJoy :  **  Whv,  Sir,  ideas  must  be 
given  Tou  bv  means  «)f:'  something  which 
you  know :  and  as  to  music,  there  are  some 
philosophers  and  divines  who  have  main- 
tained that  we  shall  not  be  S|drituali2ed  to 
such  a  degree,  but  that  something  of  mat- 
ter, Terr  much  refined,  will  remain.  In 
that  case,  music  may  make  a  part  of  our  fu- 
ture felicity/' 

BoswELL :  ^^  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  anv  well-attested  stories  of  the  appvir- 
ance  of  ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  iamous 
story  oT  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal,  pre- 
fixed to  ^  Dreiincourt  on  Death."*  Johk- 
soH  :  *  I  belieye.  Sir,  that  is  given  up.     I 
believe  the  woman  declared  upon  her  death- 
bed  that  it  was  a  lie.'**     Boswell  :  ''  This 
objection  is  made  against  the  truth  of  ghosts 
appearing ;   that,  if  they  are  in  a  state  of 
happiness,   it  would  be  a  punishment    to 
theiu  to  return    to    this  world ;    and    if 
they  are  in  a  state  of  miser}-,  it    would 
be  giving  them   a   respite.**      Johksox  : 
*"  \yhr.  Sir,    as  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  embodied  soirits  does  not  depend  upon 
place,   but  is  mtellectual,  we  cannot  say 
that  they  are  less  happv  or  less  miserable 
by  ai>pearing  upon  earth." 
'  We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one 
to  3Irs.  Williams's  room,  and  drank  tea.     I 
mentioned  that  we  were  to  have  the  re* 
mains  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  prose  and  verse, 
published  by  Mr.  Mason.     Johxsok  :   ^^  I 
think  we  have  had  enough  of  Gray.     I  see 
they  have  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
Akenade*s  works.    One  bad   ode  may  be 
sutfered ;  but  a  number  of  them  together 
makes  one  sick."  Boswell  :  *'*'  Akenside's 
distin^piished  poem    is   his   ^Pleasures  oM 
Imagmation  ;*   but,  for  my  part,   I  never 
could  admire  it  so  much  as  most  people 
do."    JoHNSOK :  ^*  Sir,  I  could  not  reaa  it 
through."      Boswell:    ^*I  have  read  it 
through;    but  I   did  not  find  any  great 
power  in  it." 

I  mentioned  Elwal,  the  heretic,  whose 
trial  Sir  John  Pringle  had  ^ven  me  to  read. 
JoBysoK :  ^  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think, 
an  ironmonger  at  Wolverhampton ;  and  he 
liad  a  mina  to  make  himself  fiimous,  by 
being  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  he 
wished  much  should  be  called  Elioalliafu, 
He  held,  that  every  thing  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment thkt  was  not  typiciu,  was  to  be  of  per- 
petual observance :  and  so  he  wore  a  riband 
m  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also  wore  a 
beard.  ^  I  remember  I  had  the  honour  of 
diningincompany  with  Mr.  KlwaL  There 
was  one  Barter,  a  miller,  who  wrote  against 
liim ;  and  jou  had  the  controversy  between 
^Ir.  Elwa'l  and  Mr.  Barter.    To  try  to 

*  TThi*  flctkm  b  known  to  have  been  invented  by 
DanM  Dttoe,  and  was  added  to  the  iecond  edition  of 
ih^  Ei4{li*h  translation  of  DreUnrourt's  work,  to  make 
It  sen.    TlM  Ant  edition  liad  it  not.    M.] 


make  himself  distingiiishotl,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  King  Geor^*  the  Second,  challenging 
him  to  dismite  with  him,  in  which  he  sai£ 
'  George,  if  you  be  afraid  to  come  by  your- 
self, to  (lispute  with  a  iH>or  old  man*  you 
mav  bring  a  thousand  of  your  Uiwk^f^iuada 
with  you  ;  and  if  you  shoiili  still  be  afraid, 
you  may  bring  a  thousoul  of  vour  rtdm 
guanU*  The  letter  had  something  of  the 
impudence  of  Junius  to  our  ))resent  King. 
But  the  men  of  Wolverhampton  were  not 
so  inflammable  as  the  Common-Council  of 
Ix>ndon ;  so  Mr.  Klwal  failed  in  his  scheme  of 
makini;  himself  a  man  of  great  oonsotiuence.'* 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  h^  and  I  duied 
at  General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  started, 
whether  the  state  of  marriage  was  naturml 
to  man.  Johksok  :  ^<  Sir,  it  is  so  fiir  from 
being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman  to  live 
in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we  find  all  the 
motives  which  they  have  for  remaining  in 
that  connexion,  and  the  restraints  wmch 
civilizeil  society  imposes  to  prevent  sepenu 
tion,  are  hardlv  sufncient  to  keep  them  toge- 
ther.** The  General  said,  that  in  a  sUte  ot 
nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting  tomiher^ 
would  form  a  strong  and  constant  aftecticm, 
by  the  mutual  pleasure  each  would  receive  ; 
and  that  the  same  causes  of  dissension 
would  not  arise  between  them,  as  occur  be- 
tween  husband  and  wile  in  a  ci\'ilized  state. 
JoiixsoN  :  ^^  Sir,  they  would  have  dissen- 
sions enough,  though  of  another  kind.  One 
would  choose  to  go  a  hunting  in  this  wood« 
the  other  in  that ;  one  would  choose  to  go 
a  fishing  in  this  lake,  the  other  in  that ;  or, 
perhaps,  one  would  choose  to  go  a  hunting 
when  the  other  would  choose  to  go  a  fishing ; 
and  so  they  would  part.  Besides,  Sir,  a 
savage  man  and  a  savage  woman  meet  bj 
chance:  and  when  the  man  sees  another 
woman  that  pleases  him  better,  he  will 
leave  the  first." 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether 
there  is  any  beautj  independent  of  utility. 
The  (Tcne'ral  maintained  there  was  not. 
Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  there  was; 
and  he  instanced  a  cofiee*cuu  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  the  painting  or  which  was  ok 
no  real  use,  as  the  cup  would  hold  the  cofifee 
equally  well  if  plain ;  yet  the  painting  waa 
beautiful. 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  sweM^ 
ing  in  conversation.  The  General  said,  that 
all  barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  certain 
violence  of  temper,  that  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  earth,  but  was  always  reaching  at 
the  powers  above.  He  said,  too,  that  there 
was  greater  variety  of  swearing,  in  propor- 
tion as  there  was  a  greater  variety  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  mj 
lodgings  in  Conduit-street,  and  drank  tea, 
previous  to  our  going  to  the  Pantheon, 
which  neither  of  us  had  seen  before. 

He  said, ''  Goldsmith's  Life  of  PameU  is 
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poor ;  not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that 
ne  had  poor  materials;  for  nobody  can 
write  the  Ufe  of  a  man,  but  those  who  have 
eat  and  drunk  and  lived  in  social  intercourse 
with  him." 

I  said,  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and 
presuming  too  much,  I  would  request  him 
to  tell  me  all  the  little  circumstances  of  his 
life;  what  schools  he  attended,  when  he 
came  to  Oxford,  when  he  came  to  London, 
&c  &c.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  my  curio- 
sity as  to  these  particulars:  but  said, 
"  They'll  come  out  by  degrees,  as  we  talk 
together." 

He  censured  RufFhead's  Life  of  Pope ; 
and  said,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and 
nothing  of  poetry."  He  praised  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton*s  Essay  on  Pope  ;  but  said,  he  sup- 
posed we  shoutd  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the 
author  had  not  been  able  to  persuaile  the 
world  to  think  of  Pone  as  he  did.  Bos- 
well  :  "  Why,  Sir,  snould  that  prevent 
him  from  continuing  his  work  ?  He  is  an 
ingenious  Counsel,  who  has  made  the  most 
ofhis  cause  :  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it" 
JoHNSOK  :  "  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  difference, 
when  the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making." 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches. 
JouKSON  :  *^  If  I  were  a  man  of  a  great 
estate,  I  would  drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I 
did  not  like  out  of  the  county,  at  an  election." 

I  asked  him,  how  fisur  he  thought  wealth 
should  be  employed  in  hospitality.  John- 
son :  '*  You  arc  to  consiaer  that  ancient 
hospitality,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was 
in  an   uncommercial  country,  when 


being  idle,  were  glad  to  be  entertained  at 
rich  men's  tables.  But  in  a  commercial 
country,  a  busy  country,  time  becomes  pre- 
cious, and  therefore  hospitalit;^  is  not  so 
much  valued.  No  doubt  there  is  still  room 
for  a  certain  degree  of  it ;  and  a  msm  has  a 
satisfaction  in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and 
drinking  around  him.  But  promiscuous 
hospitality  is  not  the  way  to  gam  real  influ- 
ence. You  must  help  some  people  at  table 
before  others ;  you  must  ask  some  people 
how  they  Uke  their  wine  oftener  than  others. 
You  therefore  offend  more  people  than  you 
please.  You  are  like  the  Frencn  statesman, 
who  said,  when  he  granted  a  &vour,  *  «/'at 
fmi  dit  mieontents  et  un  ingratJ*  Besides, 
Sir,  being  entertained  ever  so  well  at  a 
man's  table,  impresses  no  lasting  regard  or 
esteem.  No,  Sir ;  the  way  to  make  sure  of 
power  and  influence  is,  by  lending  monev 
confidentially  to  your  neighbours  at  a  small 
interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all, 
and  having  tneir  bonds  in  your  possession." 
BoswELL :  **  May  not  a  man.  Sir,  employ 
his  riches  to  advantage,  in  educating  young 
men  of  merit  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  'Sir,  if 
they  fall  in  your  way ;  but  if  it  be  under- 
stood that  you  patronise  young  men  of 
merit,  you  will  be  harassed  with  solicita- 
tions.   You  will  have  numbers  forced  upon 


you,  who  have  no  merit ;  some  will  force 
them  upon  you  from  mistaken  partiality  ; 
and  some  from  downright  interested  mo- 
tives, without  scruple ;  and  you  will  be  dis- 
graced." 

*'  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate 
all  kinds  of  trees  that  will  ctow  in  the  open 
air.  A  green -house  is  childish.  I  would 
introduce  foreign  animals  into  the  countiy, 
for  instance,  the  rein-deer."* 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical 
suh^ts.  Johnson:  ^^Bayes,  in  *  The 
Benearsal,'  is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If 
it  was  intended  to  be  like  a  particular  man, 
it  could  only  be  diverting  while  that  man 
was  remembered.  But  I  question  whether 
it  was  meant  for  Dryden,  as  has  been  re- 
ported ;  for  we  know  some  of  the  passages 
said  to  be  ridiculed,  were  written  smce  the 
Rehearsal ;  at  least,  a  passage  mentioned  in 
the  Prefecef  is  of  a  fitter  date."  I  main- 
tained  that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  satire 
on  the  self-importance  of  dramatic  authors. 
But  even  in  this  light  he  held  it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The 
first  view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as 
Ranelagh,  of  which  he  said,  the  **  coup  dTcnl 
was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen." 
The  truth  is,  Ranelagh  is  of  a  more  beau- 
tiful form ;  more  of  i^  or  rather  indeed  the 
whole  rotunda^  appears  at  once,  and  it  is 
better  lighted.  However,  as  Johnson  uh- 
served,  we  saw  the  Pantheon  in  time  of 
mourning,  when  there  was  a  dull  unifor- 
mity ;  whereas  we  had  seen  Ranelagh,  when 
the  view  was  enlivened  with  a  gay  profu- 
sion of  colours.  Mrs.  Bosville,  or  Gunth- 
wait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  us.  Johnson  said  to 
jae  afterwards,  **  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty  intel- 
^;ent  lady." 

I  said  tnere  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.  Johnson  : 
*•*'  But,  Sir,  there  is  naif  a  guinea's  worth  of 
inferiority  to  other  peopfe  in  not  having 
seen  it."  Boswell  :  "I  doubt.  Sir,  whe- 
ther there  are  many  happy  people  here." 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  there  are  many 
happy  people  here.  There  are  many  people 
here  wno  are  watching  hundreds,  and  who 
think  hundreds  arc  watching  them." 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson, 
I  presented  him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Adam 


*  This  project  has  since  been  rattUaed.  Sir  Henry 
Liddel,  who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  Lanland,  brought 
two  reiii-decr  tn  his  estate  in  Northumoerland,  where 
they  bred :  but  the  race  has  unfortunately  perished. 

t  [There  is  no  Preface  to  •«  The  Rehearsal."  as  ori- 
ginally published.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  hare  meant 
the  Address  to  the  Reader  with  a  Kby  suMoined  to  it ; 
which  have  been  prefixed  to  the  modern  editions  of  that 
play.  He  did  not  know.  It  appears,  that  several  addi' 
tUm»  were  made  to  "  The  Rehearsal**  after  the  first 
edition.  The  ridicule  on  the  passages  here  alluded  to  Is 
found  among  those  additions*  They  therefore  fumfeh 
no  ground  for  the  doubt  here  suggested.  Unquestionably, 
Bayes  was  meant  to  be  the  re}>resentative  of  Dryden, 
whose  familiar  phrases  in  his  ordinary  conversation  arc 
frequently  introduced  in  this  piece.    M.J 
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expreued  some  apprehension  that  the  Pan- 
theou  would  encourage  luxury.  ^  Sir  (said 
Johnson,)  I  am  a  great  iriend  to  public 
amusements;  for  they  keep  people  from 
You  now  (addressing  himself  to  me) 


vice. 


would  have  been  with  a  wench,  had  you 
not  been  here. — O  !  I  forgot  you  were  mar- 
ried." 

Sir  Adam  suggested,  that  luxury  comjpts 
a  jieople,  and  w»troys  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
JoHKSOK  :  ^^  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  'l 
would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live  unYler 
one  form  of  government  rather  than  an- 
other. It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiness 
of  an  individuaL  Sir.,  the  danger  of  the 
abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a  private  man. 
What  Frenchman  is  prevented  from  ])aasing 
his  life  as  he  pleases  ?"  Sib  Adam  :  ''  But, 
Sir,  in  the  British  constitution,  it  is  surely 
of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the 
]KH>ple,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against 
the  crown.**  Jobmson  :  **  Sir,  I  jierceive 
you  are  a  vile  Whif^ — Why  all  this  childisli 
jealous  V  of  the  power  of  the  crown  ?  The 
crown  has  not  power  enough.  When  I  say 
that  all  governments  are  alike,  I  consider 
that  in  no  government  power  can  be  abused 
long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a 
sovereign  oppresses  his  neople  to  a  great 
dtt^ree,  they  will  rise  and  cut  off  his  head. 
There  is  a  remedv  in  human  nature  against 
Wranny,  that  will  keep  us  safe  under  every 
form  of  government.  Had  not  the  people 
of  France  thought  themselves  honoureuin 
sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions  of  I^uis 
XIV.  they  would  not  have  endured  him ; 
and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  King  of 
Pruaaia's  people.**  Sir  Adam  introduced 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ilomans.  John- 
SON  :  ^  Sir,  the  mass  of  both  of  them  were 
barbarians.  The  mass  of  every  people  must 
be  barbarous  where  there  is  no  printing,  and 
consequently  knowledge  is  not  generally 
diffused.  Knowledge  is  diffused  among  our 
jyeople  by  the  newspapers."  Sir  Adam  men- 
tioned the  orators,  poets,  and  artists  of 
Greece.  JoH*.isoy  :  '•*'  Sir,  I  am  talking  of 
the  mass  of  the  peo])le.  We  sec  even  wliat 
the  boasted  Athenians  were.  The  -little  ef- 
feet  which  Demosthenes*  orations  had  upon 
tfaemi  shews  that  they  were  barbarians.** 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topics ;  for 
he  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
Bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
JoHxaox :  ^  How  so.  Sir  ?  Who  is  more 
proper  for  having  the  dignity  of  a  peer, 
than  a  Bishop,  provided  a  Bishop  be  what 
he  ou|^t  to  be ;  and  if  impro])er  Bishops  b6 
made,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Bisnops, 
but  of  those  who  make  them.** 

On  Sundav,  April  5,  after  attending  divine 
service  at  St.  FauPs  church,  I  found  him 
alone.  Of  a  school-master  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, a  native  of  Scotland,  he  said,  ''  He 
nas  a  great  deal  of  good  about  him  ;  but  he 
is  also  rery  defective  in  some  respects.  His 


inner  i>art  is  good,  but  his  outer  part  is 
mighty  awkward.  You  in  Scotland  do  not 
attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in  languages, 
which  we  get  in  our  schools  in  Kngluiid.  I 
would  not  put  a  boy  to  him,  whom  1  intend- 
ed for  a  man  of  learning.  But  for  the  sons 
of  citizens,  who  are  to  learn  a  Uttlc,  get 
good  morals,  and  then  go  to  trade,  he  nuy 
do  very  well." 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  ap- 
])eared  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotknd,  where 
a  Probationer  (as  one  license<l  to  preach,  but 
not  yet  onlained,  is  called)  was  opj)09ed  in 
his  application  to  be  induetetl,  because  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  for- 
nication, five  years  before.  Joiixsoir; 
'"'  Why,  Sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  objection.  A  man  who  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to 
be  a  clergyman.**  This  was  a  humane  and 
liberal  sentiment.  But  the  character  of  a 
clergyman  is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  or- 
dinary Christian.  As  he  is  to  instruct  with 
authority,  he  should  be  regarded  with  reve- 
rence, as  one  upon  whom  divine  truth 
has  had  the  effect  to  set  him  above  such 
transgressions,  as  men,  less  exalted  by  spi- 
ritaal  habits,  and  yet  upon  the  whole  not  to 
be  excluded  from  heaven,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  by  the  predominance  of  passion. 
That  clergymen  may  be  considerea  as  sin- 
ners in  general,  as  all  men  are,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  this  reflection  will  not  counter- 
act their  good  precepts  so  much  as  the  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  tneir  having  been  guilt v 
of  certain  specific  immoral  acts,  i  toli^ 
him,  that  bv  the  rules  of  the  Church  of 
Scothmd,  in  their  "  Book  of  Discipline,'*  if 
a  scandal^  as  it  is  called,  is  not  prosecuted  for 
five  years,  it  cannot  aflcrwaros  be  proceed- 
ed ujion,  ^^  unless  it  be  o^  a  heinous  naittrg^ 
or  again  become  flagrant  ;**  and  that  hence 
a  question  arose,  whether  foniication  was  a 
sin  of  a  heinous  nature ;  and  that  I  had 
maintained,  that  it  did  not  deserve  that  epi- 
thet, in  as  much  as  it  was  not  one  of  those 
sins  which  argue  very  great  depravity  of 
heart :  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin.  Jouw- 
80 K :  *'*'  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin.  A 
heinous  sin  is  that  for  which  a  man  is  pu- 
nished with  death  or  banishment.*'  Bos- 
well  :  ^'  But,  Sir,  after  I  had  argued  that 
it  was  not  a  heinous  sin,  an  old  clergyman 
rose  uj),  and  repeating  the  text  of  Scnpture 
denouncing  judgment  against  whoremon- 
gers, asketi,  whether,  considering  this,  there 
could  be  any  doubt  of  fomiculiou  l>eing  a 
heinous  sin."  Johnson  :  **  Wh^t  Sir,  ob- 
serve the  word  whoremonger.  Everv  sin, 
if  persisted  in,  will  become  heinous.  ^VTiore- 
monger  is  a  dealer  in  whores,  as  ironmonger 
is  a  dealer  in  iron.  But  as  ^ou  don't  caU 
a  man  an  ironmonger  tor  buymg  and  selling 
a  |)enknife ;  so  you  don't  call  a  man  a  whore- 
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monger  for  getting  one  wencb  with  child.* 

I  snokeot'the  inequality  of  the  livirgsof 
the  clergy  in  England,  airtl  the  scanty  pro- 
visions of'  some  01  the  Curates.  Johnson  : 
"  AVhy,  yes,  Sir ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
You  must  consider,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  clergy  are  not  at  the  dis]M)sal  of  the  state, 
like  the  pay  of  the  army.  Different  men 
have  founded  different  churches  ;  and  some 
are  better  endowetl,  some  worse.  The 
state  cannot  interfere  and  make  an  etjual 
division  of  what  has  been  particularly  a])))ro- 
priated.  Now,  when  a  clergyman  has  but 
a  small  living,  or  even  two  small  livings,  he 
can  afford  very  little  to  the  Curate.*' 

He  said,  he  went  more  frequently  to 
church  when  there  were  prayers  only,  than 
when  there  was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  peo])le 
required  more  an  exam])le  for  the  one  than 
the  other ;  it  being  much  easier  for  them  to 
hear  a  sermon,  umn  to  fix  their  minds  on 
prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald*s,  where  was 
a  young*  officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the 
Scots  Royal,  who  talked  with  a  vivacity, 
fluency,  and  precision  so  uncommon,  that 
he  attracted  particular  attention.  He  prov- 
ed  to  be  the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine, 
youngest  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
who  has  since  risen  into  such  brilliant  re]m- 
tation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster-hall. 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  ex- 
claimed, ^^  he  was  a  blockhead  ;*'  and  upon 
my  expressing  my  astonishment  at  so  strange 
an  assertion,  he  said,  ^^  What  I  mean  by 
his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a  bar- 
ren rascal.'*    Roswell  :  '•*'  Will  vou  not  al- 


I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  here  my 
wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive  and  unac- 
countable dej)reciation  of  one  of  the  best 
writers  that  England  has  produced.  "  Tom 
Joncb"  has  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion 
with  such  success,  as  to  have  establisned  its 
great  merit,  both  for  the  storv,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  manners,  and  also  the  varie- 
ties of  diction,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
having  an  animated  truth  of  execution 
throughout. 

A  book  of  travels  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  Cariat  Juiiior^  and  written  by 
Mr.  Paterson,:}:  was  mentioned.  Johnson 
said,  this  book  was  in  imitation  of  Sterne  §, 
and  not  Coriat,  whose  name  Paterson  had 
chosen  as  a  whimsical  one.  *^  Tom  Coriat 
(said  he)  was  a  humourist  about  the  court 
of  James  the  First.  He  had  a  mixture  of 
learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buffoonery.  He 
first  travelleil  through  Euro|)e,  and  pub- 
lished his  travels.  lie  afterwards  travelled 
on  foot  through  Asia,  and  had  made  manv 
remarks ;  but  he  died  at  Mandoa,  and  his 
remarks  were  lost." 

We  talked  of  ^ming,  and  animadverted 
on  it  with  severity.      Johnson:   **Nay, 

fentlemen,  let  us  not  aggravate  the  matter. 
^  t  is  not  ropiery  to  play  with  a  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  game,  while  you  are  master 
of  it,  and  so  win  his  money;  for  bethinks 
he  can  play  better  than  you,  as  you  think 
you  can  play  better  than  he  ;  and  the  supe- 
rior skill  carries  it.**  Erskine  :  "  He  is  a 
fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue.**  Johnson  : 
"  That's  much  about  the  truth.  Sir.  It 
must  be  considered,  that  a  man  who  only 
does  what  every  one  of  the  society  to  whicn 
low.  Sir,  that  he  draws  very  natural  pic-.,  he  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a  dishonest  man 


tures  of  human  life  ?"  Johnson  :  **  Wny, 
Sir,  it  is  of  very  low  life.  Richardson  used 
to  say,  that  had  he  not  known  who  Fielding 
was,  he  should  have  believed  he  was  an  os- 
tler. Sir,  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the 
heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's,  than  in 
all  *  Tom  Jones.'t  I,  indeed,  never  read 
•  Joseph  Andrews.'  **  Erskine  :  "  Surely, 
Sir,  Richardson  is  very  tedious."  John- 
son :  "  Why,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Rich- 
anlson  for  the  story,  your  impatience  would 
be  so  much  fretted  'that  you  would  hang 
yourself.  But  you  nmst  read  him  for  the 
sentiment,  and  consider  the  story  as  only 
giving  occasion  to  the  sentiment.' — I  have 
alreaay  given  my  opinion  of  Fielding ;  but 


*  It  must  not  be  prenimed  that  Dr.  Johnson  meant 
to  give  any  countenance  to  Ikentioumess*  thoui;h  in  the 
character  of  an  advoi-ate  he  made  a  iutt  and  subtle  dis- 
tinction between  occasional  and  habitual  transgreiiion. 

t  [Johnson's  seTcrity  against  Fielding  did  not  arise 
from  any  viciousness  m  his  style*  but  ftoro  his  loose 
life,  and  the  profligacy  of  almost  all  his  male  characters. 
Who  would  venture  to  read  one  of  his  novels  aloud  to 
modest  women  ?  His  novels  are  male  amusements,  and 
very  amusing  they  certainly  are. — Fielding's  cooversa- 
tlun  was  cnarse,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  rank  weeds 
of  the  garden,  that  it  would  now  bo  thought  only  fit  for 
abrotheL    B.] 


In  the  republic  of  S])arta,  it  was  agreed, 
that  stealmg  was  not  dishonourable,  if  not 
discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  society 
where  there  is  an  agreement  that  what  woulcl 
not  otherwise  be  fair,  shall  be  fiiir ;  but  I 
maintain,  that  an  individual  of  any  society, 
who  practises  what  is  allowed,  is  not  a  dis- 
honest man."  Roswell  ;  *'  So,  then.  Sir, 
you  do  not  think  ill  of  a  man  who  wins,  per- 
naps,  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a  winter  ?" 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  do  not  call  a  gamester  a 
dishonest  man ;  but  I  call  him  an  unsocial 
man,  an  unprofitable  man.  (laming  is  a 
mode  of  transferring  proi)ertv  without  pro- 
ducing  any  intermediate  good.  Trade  gives 
employment  to  numbers,  and  so  produces 
intermediate  good." 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us,  that  when  he  was 
in  the  bland  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read 
prayers,  but  preached  two  sermons  to  the 
regiment.  He  seemed  to  object  to  the 
passage  in  Scripture,  where  we  arc  told 

X  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
books. 

f  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced  some  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  hb  «rork  was  written  before  Sterne's 
**  Sentimental  Journey"  a|tpc«red. 
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thst  the  BDgel  of  the  Lonl  smote  in  one 
niflht  fiirtj  thonind  Aiwyrimns  *  *^  Sir, 
(md  Johnson,)  jou  Bfaould  recollect  that 
thefewManipematunlinterpodition;  thej 
were  deetrojed  by  pestilence.  You  «re  not 
to  mppoee  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
•boat  and  stabbed  each  of  them  with  a 
daner,  or  knocked  them  on  the  head,  man 
byiwm.- 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion 
took  place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of 
B^i^mn^  when  Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to 
reluae  to  go  Secretary  of  the  Embany  to 
Spain,  srhen  Sir  James  Gray,  a  man  of  in- 
ferior rank,  went  Ambassador.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  that  perhaps  in^  jxiint  of  interest 
he  did  wrong ;  but  m  point  of  dignity  he 
did  weQ.  &  Alexander  insisted  that  he 
was  wrong :  and  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  intend- 
ed it  aa  an  adyantageous  thing  for  him. 
*^  Why,  Sir,  (Mid  Johnson,)  Mr.  Pitt 
nmght  think  it  an  adyantageous  thing  for 
him  to  make  him  a  yintner,  and  get  nim 
all  the  Pbrtngal  trade :  but  he  woiUd  haye 
demeaned  himself  strangely  had  he  accepted 
of  such  a  situation.  Sir,  had  he  gone  Se- 
CTetary.  while  his  inferior  was  AmDassador, 
he  would  haye  been  atraitor  to  his  rank  and 
&mily.** 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which 
■nbaisted  between  near  relations  in  Lon« 
don.  *^  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  in  a  country  so 
eommeicial  as  ours,  where  eyery  man  can 
da  far  himself^  there  is  not  so  much  occa- 
Bon  lor  that  attachment.  No  man  is  thought 
the  worse  of  here,  whose  brother  was  hanged. 
in  uncommercial  countries,  many  of  the 
!hes  of  a  finnily  must  depend  on  the 
;  so,  in  order  to  make  the  head  of  the 
take  care  of  them,  they  are  repre- 
as  connected  with  his  reputation, 
ihat,  aelf-loye  being  interested,  he  may 
ncrt  himself  to  promote  their  interest. 
You  haye  first  large  circles,  or  chms;  as 
coDimerce  increases,  the  connexion  is  con- 
fined  to  fiunilies ;  by  degrees,  that  too  goes 
off,  aa  haying  become  unnecessary,  and 
there  being  few  opportunities  of  inter- 
emuae.  One  brother  is  a  merchant  in  the 
dty,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the 
guards;  how  little  intercourse  can  these 
two  haye.** 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  says 
tern.  Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked 
of  the  pleasure  of  seemg  all  men  firee  and 
independent  Jormsow  :  ^*-  I  agree  with 
Mr.  fioswell,  that  there  must  be  mgh  satif- 
fiction  in  being  a  feudal  Ijord ;  but  we  arc 
to  consider,  that  we  ought  not  to  wish  to 
haye  a  number  of  men  unhappy  for  the  sa- 
thlhction  of  one.** — I  maintamed  that  num- 
bers, namely,  the  yassals  or  followers,  were 
not  unhappy ;  for  that  there  was  a  reciprocal 


•  [One  hundrad  uid  dghty.flTe  thooMnd.  See  luAah, 
snvU.  38,  and  8  Kinip,  xix.  3S.    M.} 


satisfaction  between  the  L.ord  and  them : 
he  being  kind  in  his  authority  oyer  them  ; 
they  bemg  respectfhl  and  fiutfiful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him, 
to  beg  he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at  the 
Mitre  tayem.  He  had  resolved  not  to 
dine  at  all  this  day,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason ;  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  company,  that  I  was  content 
to  submit  to  suifer  a  want,  which  was  at 
first  somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon  mode 
me  forget  it ;  and  a  nuin  is  always  pleased 
with  himself,  when  he  fimls  his  iiiteAectual 
inclinations  predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophi- 
cally on  the  nature  of  prayer,  was  very  un- 
prontable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  he  knew  one 
firiend,  who  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sen- 
sible man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a 
ghost ;  old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer, 
at  St.  John*s  Gate.  He  said,  Mr.  Cave  did 
not  like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  horror  whenever  it  was  mentioned. 
Boswell:  "Pray,  Sir,  what  did  he  say 
was  the  appearance  ?"  Job  m  soy :  "  "WTiy, 
Sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being.'* 

I  mentioned  witches,  and  asked  him  what 
they  properly  meant.  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  they  properly  mean  those  who  make 
use  of  the  aid  of  evil  soirits.**  Boswell  ; 
"  There  is,  no  doubt,  Sir,  a  general  report 
and  belief  of  their  having  existed.**  John- 
son :  "  You  have  not  only  the  general  re- 
port and  belief,  but  you  Have  many  volun- 
tary solemn  confessions.'*  He  did  not  af- 
firm any  thing  pomtively  upon  a  subject 
which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh 
at  as  a  matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He 
only  seemed  willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer 
afler  truth,  however  strange  and  inexi)li- 
cable,  to  shew  that  he  understood  wnat 
might  be  urged  for  it.f 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a  pas- 

Tin  one  of  the  traffics  of  Euripides.^ 
started  the  ({uestion,  whether  duelling 
was  consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave 
old  General  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a 
lofy  air,  «  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right 
to  defend  his  honour.**  'Goldsmith  (turn- 
ing  to  me:)  "I  ask  you  first.  Sir,  what 
would  you  do  if  vou  were  affronted  ?*'  I 
answered,  I  should  think  it  necessary  to 
fight.     "Why  then,  (replied  Goldsmith,) 

t  See  Uib  curfcroi'queftkm  trmt«d  bv  hJm  with  mort 
acute  aMlity*  **  Jminial  of  a  Tuur  to  the  Hebrktca,**  ad 
edit.  p«  33. 

%  [The  jMUMffe  to  whkh  Johnaoo  alhided  li  to  be 
found  (aa  1  coi\{ectui««)  In  the  Puasmjt,  L  MUK 

Kai  wpAra  n^v  wpoenjt*  k.  r.  X. 

'O  rht  KwafcX^  TlapBtvowaXm  fnfovott 

EniZH»r  9x*»*  OIKEION  |y  /t^M.  vaiiei.    J.  B.-.O.] 
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that  solves  the  question."  Johnsok  :  *•*•  No, 
Sir,  it  does  not  solve  the  question.  It  does 
not  follow,  that  what  a  nuui  would  do  is 
therefore  right.**  I  said  I  wished  to  have  it 
settled  whether  duelling  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Christianitv.  .Johnson  immediately 
entered  on  the  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  recollect,  his  thoughts  were  these : 
'^  Sir,  as  men  become  in  a  high  degree  re- 
fined, various  causes  of  oftence  arise ;  which 
are  considered  to  be  of  such  importance, 
that  life  must  be  staked  to  atone  tor  them, 
though  in  reality  they  are  not  so.  A  body 
that  has  received  a  very  fine  polish  may  bJe 
easilv  hurt.  Before  men  arrive  at  this  arti- 
ficial refinement,  if  one  tells  his  neighbour 
— he  lies,  his  neighbour  tells  him— he  lies ; 
if  one  ^ives  his  neighbour  a  blow,  his  neigh- 
bour gives  him  a  blow :  but  in  a  state  of 
highly  polished  society,  an  affront  is  held  to 
be  a  serious  injury.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
resented,  or  rather  a  duel  must  be  fought 
upon  it ;  as  men  have  agreed  to  banish  from 
their  society  one  who  puts  up  with  an  af- 
front without  fighting  a  duel.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  never  unlawnil  to  fight  in  f elf-defence. 
He,  then,  who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight 
from  passion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out 
of  self-defence ;  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the 
world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
driven  out  of  societv.  I  could  wish  there 
was  not  that  superfluity  of  refinement ;  but 
while  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man 
mav  lawfully  fight  a  duel.*' 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  justi- 
fication is  applicable  only  to  the  person  who 
receives  an  affront.  All  mankind  must  con- 
demn the  aggressor. 

The  General  told  us,  that  when  he  was 
a  very  young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen, 
serving  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savo^,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  company  at  table  with  a 
Prince  of  wirtemberg.  The  Prince  took 
up  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  by  a  fillip,  made 
some  of  it  fl^y  in  Oglethorpe*s  face.  Here 
was  a  nice  dilemma.  To  nave  challenged 
him  instantly,  might  have  fixed  a  quarrel- 
some character  upon  the  young  soldier :  to 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  might  have  been 
considered  as  cowardice.  Oglethorpe, 
Uierefore,  keeping  his  eye  upon  tne  Prince, 
and  smiling  all  the  time,  as  if  he  took  what 
his  Highness  had  done  in  jest,  said,  ^^  Man 
Prince — *'  (I  forget  the  French  words  he 
used,  the  purport  however  was,)  "  That's  a 
good  joke;  but  we  do  it  inucn  better  in 
England;**  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of 
wine  in  the  Prince's  face.  An  old  General, 
who  sat  by,  said,  *'  //  a  bien  /«•/,  mon  Prince^ 
wm$  VaveM  oommenct  :**  and  thus  all  ended 
in  ffood  humour. 

Sr.  Johnson  said.  '^  Pray.  General,  give 
us  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade." 
Upon  which  the  General,  pouring  a  little 
wme  upon  tlie  table,  described  everything 


with  a  wet  finger :  ^'  Here  we  were,  here 
were  the  Turks,  &c.  &c.  Johnson  listened 
with  the  closest  attention. 

A  Question  was  started,  how  far  people 
who  aisagreed  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in 
friendship  together.  Johnson  said,  they 
might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  vette  aigue  idem 
nolle — the  same  likings  and  the  same  aver- 
sions. JoHKSOK :  "  Why,  Sir,  you  must 
shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree. 
For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with 
Burke :  I  love  his  knowledge,  his  genius, 
his  diffusion,  and  affluence  oiconversation ; 
but  I  would  not  Ulk  to  him  of  the  Kock- 
ingham  party.*'  Goldsmith  :  "  But,  Sir, 
when  people  live  together  who  have  some- 
thing as  to  which  tney  disainree,  and  which 
they  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in  the  situ- 
ation mentioned  in  the  story  of  Bluebeard : 
'  You  may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but 
one.'  But  we  should  have  the  greatest  in- 
clination to  look  into  that  chamber,  to  talk 
of  ^  that  subject."  Johksoit  ^with  a  loud 
voice) :  ^  Sir,  I  am  not  saving  that  you 
could  live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from 
whom  you  differ  as  to  some  point:  I  am 
onl^r  saying  that  /  could  do  it.  You  put 
me  in  mind  of  Sappho  in  Ovid."* 

Goldsmith  tola  us,  that  he  was  now 
busy  in  writing  a  Natural  history ;  and, 
that  he  might  nave  full  leisure  for  it,  he 
had  taken  lodgings,  at  a  &rmer*s  house, 
near  to  the  six-mile-stone,  on  the  Edge- 
ware-road,  and  had  carried  down  his  books 
in  two  returned  post-chaises.  He  said,  he 
believed  the  fiirmer*s  fiunily  thought  him 
an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and 
her  children  t  ne  was  The  Gentleman.  Mr. 
Mickle,  the  translator  of  «'  The  Lusiad," 
and  I,  went  to  visit  him  at  this  place  a 
few  days  afterwards.  He  was  not  at  home ; 
but  having  a  curiosity  to  see  his  apart- 
ment, we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps 
of  descriptions  of  aninuds,  scrawled  upon 
the  wall  with  a  black-lead  penciL 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced, 
Johnson  repeated  what  he  nad  told  me 
of  a  friend  of  his,  an  honest  man,  and 
a  man  of  sense,  having  asserted  to  blm, 
that  he  had  seen  an  apparition.  Goldsmith 
told  us  he  was  assured  by  his  brother,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had 
seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told  us,  that 
Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough*s  army,    had    mentioned   to 

•  [Mr.  Boswell's  note  here  being  rather  short,  as  taken  at 
the  time,  (with  a  view  p«rhap«  to  ftiture  revision,)  John- 
son's remark  is  obKuie,  and  requires  to  be  a  little  OTtened. 
What  he  said,  mobabiv*  was,  *'  You  leem  to  think  that 
two  friends,  to  live  well  together,  roust  be  in  a  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other ;  that  each  should  be  to  the 
other,  wiiat  Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her  lover,  and 
uniformly  agree  In  every  particular :'  but  this  Is  by  no 
means  neceesary."  &c,  Tnt  words  of  Sappho  alluded  ti*» 
are:— omnffiM  d  parte  ptee^ftam."  Ovid.  Epist.  Sapp 
at!  Phaonem,  I.  40.    M.  • 
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many  of  his  firiends,  that  he  should  die  on  a 
particular  day:  that  upon  that  day 'a  battle 
took  place  with  the  French ;  that  after  it 
was  over,  and  Prendeivast  was  still  alive, 
his  brother  officers,  while  they  were  yet  in 
the  field,  jestingly  asked  him,  where  was  his 
prophecy  now.  Prendergast  gravely  an- 
■wered,  "  I  shall  die,  notwithstanding  what 
jou  see.**  Soon  aiterwards,  there  came  a 
ahot  from  a  French  battery,  to  which  the 
orders  finr  a  cessation  of  arms  had  not  yet 
reached,  and  he  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 
Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects, ftund  in  his  pocket-book  the  following 
solemn  entry : 

(Here  the  date.]    "  Dreamt-  or • 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me  :**  (here  the  very 
day  on  which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned.) 
Prendergjast  had  been  connected  with  Sir 
John  Fnend,  who  was  executed  for  high- 
treason.  General  Oglethorpe  said,  he  was 
with  Colonel  Cecil,  wncn  Pope  come  and  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  this  story,  which 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  then 
confirmed  by  the  Colonel. 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  he  appointed  me 
to  come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he 
should  be  at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assist- 
ance for  the  defence  of  Hastie,  the  school- 
master of  Campbelltown,  for  whom  I  was  to 
appear  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  I 
came,  I  found  him  unwilling  to  exert  him- 
8el£  I  pressed  him  to  write  down  his  thoughts 
upon  the  subject.  He  said,  ^^  There's  no 
occasion  for  my  writing.  1*11  talk  to  you." 
He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
dictate  to  me,  while  I  wrote  as  follows : 

''*  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immo- 
derate and  cruel  correction.  Correction,  in 
itself^  is  not  cruel;  children,  being  not  rea- 
sonable, can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and 
has  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with 
parenUl  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
master,  who  is  in  his  highest  exaltation  when 
he  is  heo  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  be- 
come evil  by  excess,  correction,  by  being 
immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when 
is  correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is  more 
frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required  nd 
wumemham  et  docendum^  for  reformation  and 
instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  ob- 
stinacy makes  necessary :  for  the  greatest 
cruelty  would  be,  to  desist,  and  leave  the 
scholar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too 
much  hardened  for  reproof.  I^ocke,  in  his 
treatise  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother, 
with  applause,  who  whipped  an  infimt  eight 

•  Hera  VM  a  blank,  whkh  may  be  flDed  up  thus: 
--"««#  toM  tef  M  ajMwHliiM  ,-*-dia  writer  bring  pro- 
Mly  unnrtafai  whatter  he  was  adecp  or  awake,  when 
"Sm—S?-^^  ImptBMed  with  the  lolcnin  prcMntfancnt 
With  whfch  the  fact  afterwaidi  happemU  eo  wonderfuny 
to  cormfKMHL 


times  before  she  had  subdued  it;  for  had 
she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction, 
her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been  ru- 
ined. The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
minds  are  very  different :  as  different  must 
be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severitv.  A 
stubborn  scholar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is 
subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  mi- 
litary. There  must  be  either  unbounded 
licence  or  absolute  authority.  The  master, 
who  punishes,  not  only  consults  the  future 
hap])iness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  correction,  but  he  propagates  obedi- 
ence through  the  whole  school;  and  esta- 
blishes refl^ularity  by  exemplary  justice. 
The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy 
would  make  his  future  endeavours  of  refor- 
mation or  instruction  totally  ineffectuaL  Ob- 
stinacy, therefore,  must  never  be  victorious. 
Yet,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  sometimes 
occurs  a  sullen  and  hardj  resolution,  that 
laughs  at  all  common  punishment,  and  bids 
defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Cor- 
rection must  be  proportioned  to  occasions. 
The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle  dis- 
cipline, and  the  reiractoi-Y  must  be  subdued 
by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  sclio- 
lastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated 
rules  can  ascertain.  It  must  be  cnforc^ 
till  it  overpowers  temptation;  till  stubborn- 
ness becomes  flexible,  and  perverseness  re- 
gular. Custom  und  reason  have,  indeed,  set 
some  bounds  to  scholastic  penalties.  The 
schoolmaster  inflicts  no  cai)ital  punishments  % 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or 
mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  de- 
termined, that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a 
8cholar*s  eve  shall  be  considered  as  criminaL 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  pro- 
duce no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reason- 
able, because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such 
have  been  the  punishments  used  by  the  re- 
spondent. No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs 
or  powers  ii\jured  or  impaired.  They  were 
irrejrular,  and  he  punished  them:  they  were 
obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his  punisnment. 
But  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded 
the  limits  of  moderatioUj  for  he  infiicted  no- 
thing beyond  present  pain :  and  how  much 
of  that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able 
to  determine  as  those  who  have  determined 
against  him  :— the  parents  of  the  offenders. 
— It  has  been  saia,  that  he  used  unprece- 
dented and  improper  instruments  of  correc- 
tion. (^*  this  accusation  the  meaning  is  not 
very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of 
correction  is  more  proper  than  another,  but 
as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present 
pain  without  lasting  mischief.  Whatever 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief 
has  ensued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual, 

in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 

It  has  been  olyected,  that  the  respondent 
admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  produdng 
no  evidence  to  conftite  it.    Let  it  be  consC 
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wfirk  rvHfre,  than  oar  nuuiufacturen;  ret 
th<r/  have  aJI  Icamt  to  read  and  arrite.  sir, 
you  friuHt  not  ncf^Iect  doinff  a  thing  inime- 
diaU.'!  r  f^Jfid,  frf/m  fear  or  remote  evil ; — 
fr<mi  frar  of  it4  bdnf(  abu8c<l.  A  man  who 
han  randl«7ii  inav  nit  up  tcM  late,  which  he 
wr/iild  not  do  if  he  han  not  candles;  but  no- 
\nitiy  will  d<'n  V  that  the  art  of  making  can- 
dlea,  hr  whirh  light  is  eontinucd  to  u*  be- 
yond thi'  time  that  the  Kun  gives  us  light, 
u  a  valuabhr  art,  and  ought  to  ne  preserved.** 
noswKi.i.  s  ^  Hut,  Nir,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  follow  nature ;  ami  go  U)  \tet\  and  rise  just 
an  nature  gives  us  light  or  witlifaokls  it  ?** 
JoHummt  **No,  Sir;  for  then  we  should 
have  no  kind  of  e«|ualit^  in  the  partition  of 
our  tiniir  l^etwcfon  sleepmg  and  waking.  It 
would  Ijc  vary  different  in  different  seasons 
und  in  lUflerent  iilaces.  In  some  of  the 
iifyrthern  parts  of  Scotland,  how  little  light 
IN  there  In  the  deiith  of  winter!** 

We  talkcfl  of  Tacitus,  and  I  haxarded  an 
CNiinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  jienetra- 
I  ION,  shn*wdnefl«  of  Judgment,  and  terseness 
of  «*ipn*wii<in,  he  was  Uw  comiMU't,  too  much 
liroki'n  into  bin  In,  as  it  were,  and  there  fbrc 
t  so  ditHcult  to  In*  underKto<Nl.  To  my  great 
satiNfuc'tioii,  Dr.  .lohnwm  sanctioned  this 
opinion.  **  Tacitus,  Sir,  seoms  to  me  rather 
to  hnve  niaili*  not4*H  for  an  historical  work, 
than  to  have  written  a  history.*'* 

At  this  time  it  a|i|M*arM  fnim  his  ^*  Prayers 
and  Mt*«litsllons,**  that  he  ha<l  been  more 
than  cfiiiinionly  diligent  in  religious  duties, 
narliculHrly  in  n*sdingtlie  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  wsN  I'liimion  WiH'K,  that  solemn  season 
which  till*  (MiriNtinn  world  hiis  appropriated 
lf>  th<*  coniinouioriition  of  the  masteries  of 
our  riiliMnption,  and  during  which,  what- 
rvcr  cMiil»rrN  of  religion  an*  in  our  breasts 
will  iN'kiiidlrd  into  pilous  warmth. 

I  )Hiifl  him  Nliort  visits  Inith  on  l*'rid«ir  and 
Siilurdar,  hihI  «H«inj(  Ills  larin*  folio  Oireek 
'IVNianii*nt  iN^fore  liini,  brlu'ld  hiiii  with  n 
rrvfriiiiiliil  a  wo,  and  would  not  Intrude  unon 
hislinif*.     W hill*  he  was  thus  rmuloyeii  to 
such  giMid  piirpoM',  and  while  his  rriends  in 
liu'ir  ItilcrcoiirM*  with  him  constantly  found 
a  vlgi>riMi<«  ititelUH't  and  u  lively  iiiiafpnation, 
il  in  iiiitliincholy  to  read  in  his  private  re« 
giNtrr,  **  My  mind  is  \inNfttl(Mt  iind  my  mc 
iiiory  ronfiiM^d.     I  have  of  lute  tunuNl  my 
thmiglitN  with   n   very  UM'tess  (Mirnestness 
iipiiii  paxt  iiicideiits.    t  liuve  yi*t  got  no  com* 
iiiniii!  liver  my  thiuightni  aii  unpleasing  iii- 
t-tdeiit  Uuliiiiiiit  cortuiii  to  hinder  my  nMt.**^ 
W  liHi  iiliiliNMiiiliic  lien>iNiii  wiis  it  in  him  to  ap- 
iNMir  witli  mirli  inaiily  fortitude  to  the  world, 
whttii  hr  WHN  tiiwur'dly  so  dli«tn*ss«Mi!     We 
iiiiiv  siiielv  lH<llevi>  (liHi  tho  nivi«teriousprin. 
ilple  id' lii'iiig " iiiNile  iHTl'wt  tlirough suffer- 

•  II  U  iHiMiKiililii  i}i«i  1^11,1  MinilKuWo.  whom,  on 

""«  ••'  liU  ii-mMiliUiis  Ih.  JiihnMMi  In  KNiM  psiiku- 

Um.  fr  iNiiii  inIIihI  «ii  h^lMvh  nllilwi  ofhlm,  hM,  by  oo- 

IihIiIm iitiitli>  ln»  tvit  Miiifi  rvmark.    OHgin  and 

I'*"*. f  f  •Mi|iMui>,  iitl.  III.  M.  edit  p.  fligi 

t  I'l'iti'ia  mitl  nliitliNiliiiii.  It,  111, 


ing,**  was  to  be  strongly  csoBpUfied  ial 

On  Sunday,  Aprinsft,  being  Eaatarm^. 
Genenl  iWi  and  I  paid  hla  a  rioai  beftra 
dinner.  We  talked  of  the  noUon  thafc  bSnd 
personscan  distinguish  colounfa^tlMUNMk 
Johnson  said,  that  Professor  SoBdenmi  vma- 
tions  his  having  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that 
he  found  he  was  aimim;  at  an  impoaaibil^yi 
that  to  be  sore  a  diflerence  in  the  surface 
makes  the  difference  of  coloun  s  but  thflt 
difference  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  not  senaihLtlo 
the  touch.  The  General  mentioned  Jq^ 
glers  and  fhiudulent  gamesten,  who  oowa 
know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  nli^ 
^*  the  cards  iincd  by  such  persons  must  h* 
less  polished  than  ours  conunonly  ar^** 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  generel  md^ 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  of  soumdik 
I  presumed  to  difier  from  this  opinion*  and 
mentioned  the  soft  and  sweet  soimd  of  «flne 
wonum*s  voice.  JoRirsoy  :  ^'  No,  Sir,  if  a 
serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would  think 
it  ugly.**  BoswELL :  '^  So  you  would  think. 
Sir,  were  a  beautifbl  tune  to  be  uttered  bj 
one  of  those  animals.'*  JoHysov:  '^No, 
Sir,  it  would  be  adnuMd^  We  have  seen 
fine  fiddlers,  whom  we  liked  as  little  at 
toads,"  (laughing). 

Talking  on  tlie  sul^jcct  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was  in 
truth,  dificrence  of  skilL  Boswkll  ;  ^  But* 
Sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called  taate, 
which  consists  merely  in  perception  or  in 
liking  ?  For  instance,  we  nnd  people  differ 
much  as  to  what  is  the  best  st^Ie  or  KngUsh 
composition.  Some  think  Swij(\*8  the  Mst ; 
others  prefer  a  f\illcn:  and  grander  way  of 
writing.**  J  OHM  sow  :  "  Sir,  you  must  first 
<lefine  what  you  mean  by  style,  before  you 
can  judge  who  has  a  gooff  taste  in  style,  and 
who  has  a  bad.  'rhe  two  classes  of  per- 
Mms  whom  you  have  mentioned,  don*t  diffhr 
OS  to  good  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that 
Swifl  luu  a  good  neat  style ;  but  one  lorea 
a  neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 
snlendoiir.  In  like  manner,  one  lovea  a 
plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laced  coat ;  but 
neither  will  deny  that  each  is  good  in  ita 
kind.** 

While  I  remuncd  in  I<ondon  this  fpring, 
I  was  with  him  at  several  other  time%  bou 
by  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with 
Inm  one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  t». 
vem,  in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  £tibai|k, 
Mr.  Langton,  and  l>r.  Vansittart  of  Ox* 
ford,  mthout  specifying  each  particulaf 
day,  I  have  preserved  the  following  memo* 
ranle  thinga. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preftce 
to  Shsispeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  foUowinff  paanget 
**•  I  collated  sucn  copies  as  I  coum  procure, 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found 
the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  conunu- 
nicative.**     I  told  him,  that  Garrick  had 
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complained  to  me  of  it,  and  had  vindicated 
lumtdf  by  assurimr  me,  that  Johnson  was 
made  welcome  touie  ftill  use  of  his  collec- 
tion, and  that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a 
■errant,  with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  evenr 
convenience  for  him.  I  found  Johnson  s 
notion  was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be 
courted  for  them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Garrick  should  have  courted  him,  and  sent 
him  the  plays  of  his  own  accord.  But,  in- 
deed, considering  the  slovenly  and  care- 
leas  manner  in  wnich  books  were  treated  by 
Johnson,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
scarce  and  valuable  editions  should  have 
been  lent  to  him. 

A  gentleman  having  to  some  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  drinking  added  this :  *^  You 
know.  Sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and 
mi^efl  us  forget  wtiatever  is  disagreeable. 
Would  not  you  allow  a  man  to  £-ink  for 
that  reason  ?*'  Johnson  :  ^  Yes,  Sir,  if  he 
sat  next  you." 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Os- 
borne's works,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thoufi^ht  of  that  writer.  He  answered,  ^^  A 
conceited  fellow.  Were  a  man  to  write  so 
now,  the  boys  would  throw  stgnes  at  him.** 
He,  however,  did  not  alter  niv  opinion  of 
a  favourite  author,  to  whom  i  was  Arst  di- 
rected by  his  being  quoted  in  ^^  The  Spec- 
tator,** and  in  whom  I  have  foimd  much 
shrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed  indeed 
in  a  style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  dislike.  His  book  has  an  air 
of  originality.  We  figure  to  ourselves  an 
ancient  gentleman  talking  to  us. 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  a  country  gentleman  might 
contrive  to  pass  his  life  very  agreeably, 
^  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  cannot  give  me  an  in- 
stance of  any  man  who  is  permitted  to  lay 
out  his  own  time,  contriving  not  to  have 
tedious  hours.*'  This  observation,  how- 
ever,  is  equally  applicable  to  gentlemen  who 
live  in  cities,  and  are  of  no  profession. 

He  said,  *^  there  is  no  permanent  national 
character;  it  varies  according  to  lircum- 
■tances.  Alexander  the  Great  swept  India : 
now  the  Turks  sweep  Greece.'* 

A  learned  Gentleman  who  in  the  course 
of  conversation  wished  to  inform  us  of  this 
simple  fact,  that  the  Counsel  upon  the  cir- 
cuit at  Shrewsbury  were  much  bitten  by 
fleas,  took,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  im- 
nutes  in  relating  it  circumstantially.  He 
in  a  plenitude  ot  phrase  told  us,  that  large 
bales  of  woollen  cloth  were  lodged  in .  the 
town-hall ;— that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas 
nestled  there  in  prodigious  numbers ;  that 
the  lodgings  of  the  Counsel  were  near  the 
town-hSl; — and  that  those  little  animals 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  wonderful 
affility.  Johnson  sat  in  great  impatience 
till  the  gentleman  had  finished  his  tedious 
narrative,  and  then  burst  out  (playfully 
however,)  "  It  is  a  pity.  Sir,  that  you  have 


not  seen  a  lion ;  for  a  flea  has  taken  you 
such  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have  served 
you  a  twelvemonth.'**. 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive 
any  credit  from  Lord  Mansfield:  for  he 
was  educated  in  England.  *'*'  Much  (said 
he)  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be 
caught  young." 

"ralking  of  a  modem  historian  and  a  mo- 
dem moralist,  he  said,  ^*  There  is  more 
thought  in  the  moralist  than  in  the  histo- 
rian. There  is  but  a  shallow  stream  of 
thought  in  history.*'  Boswell  :  ^^  But 
sureh'.  Sir,  an  historian  has  reflection.** 
Johnson  :  "  ^Vhv,  yes.  Sir ;  and  so  has  a 
cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse  for  her  kitten. 
But  she  cannot  write  like  •••••••  -  nei- 
ther can  •••••••••/* 

He  said,  **•  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read 
the  manuscripts  of  authors,  and  give  them 
my  opinion.  If  the  authors  who  apply  to 
me  have  money,  I  bid  them  boldly  print 
without  a  name ;  if  they  have  written  in 
order  to  get  money,  I  tell  them  to  go  to 
the  booksellers  and  make  the  best  bar^n 
they  can.**  Boswell  :  *^  But,  Sir,  if  a 
bookseller  should  bring  you  a  manuscript 
to  look  at.'*  Johnson  :  "  ^^Tiy,  Sir,  I 
would  desire  the  bookseller  to  take  it  away.** 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
resided  long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  Britain.  Johnson  :  *'*'  Sir,  he  is 
attached  to  some  woman.'*  Boswell  :  ^^  I 
rather  believe.  Sir,  it  is  the  fine  climate 
which  keeps  him  there."  Johnson:  Nay, 
Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  is  climate 
to  happiness?  place  me  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  snould  I  not  be  exiled  ?  ^Vhat  pro- 
portion does  climate  bear  to  the  complex 
system  of  human  life  ?  You  may  advise 
nie  to  go  to  live  at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages. 
The  sausages  there  are  the  beet  in  the 
world  ;  they  lose  much  by  being  carried." 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  Mr.  Dempster  and 
I  had  agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the 
British  Coffee-house.  Johnson,  on  whom 
I  happened  to  call  in  the  morning,  said,  he 
wouici  join  us,  which  he  did,  and  we  spent 
a  very  agreeable  day,  though  I  recollect 
but  little  of  what  passed. 

He  said,  **'  Walpole  was  a  minister  given 
by  the  king  to  the  people :  Pitt  was  a  mi- 
nister ^ven  by  the  people  to  the  King, — 
as  an  iSjunct." 

'^  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  ctm- 
versation  is  this :  he  goes  on  without  know- 
ing how  he  is  to  get  off*.  His  genius  is 
great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  As  they 
say  of  a  generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
rich,  we  may  say  of  Goldsmith  it  is  a  pity 
he  is  not  knowing.  He  would  not  keep  his 
knowle<^  to  himself." 


•  Un,  Piool,  to  whom  I  toM  thh  OMcdoCe,  hw  ra- 
Utcd  It  M  if  the  gmUcfmn  hwl  nlwn  ••  U»e  nafural  Am- 
tarp  of  the  mouMe,"    Ancc<iotc«»  p.  191* 
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work  more^  thui  our  manufiicturen;  vet 
they  have  all  leomt  to  icad  and  write.  Sir, 
you  must  not  n^lect  doinff  a  thing  imme- 
diatelr  good,  horn  fear  (h  remote  eril ; — 
from  rear  of  its  being  abused.  A  man  who 
has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he 
would  not  do  if  he  had  not  candles;  but  no- 
bodj  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making  can- 
dles, br  wfaach  light  is  eootinued  to  us  be- 
yond the  time  that  the  sun  gives  us  light, 
IS  a  valuabfe  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.** 
BoswzLL  t  **  But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  follow  natuze ;  and  go  to  bed  and  rise  just 
as  nature  gives  us  ligbt  or  withholds  it  ?** 
Jobksok:  **No,  Sir;  for  then  we  should 
have  no  kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of 
our  time  between  sleeping  and  waking.  It 
would  be  very  different  in  different  seasons 
and  in  Afferent  places.  In  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  how  little  light 
IS  there  in  the  depth  of  winter  !** 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hasarded  an 
opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  fbr  penetra- 
tion, shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness 
of  expression,  he  was  too  compact,  too  much 
broken  into  faints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore 
too  difficult  to  be  understood.  To  my  great 
satisfiiction.  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  this 
opinion.  ^  Tacitus,  Sir,  seems  to  me  rather 
to  have  made  notes  for  an  historical  work, 
than  to  have  written  a  history.*'* 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  ^  Prayers 
and  Meditations,*'  that  he  had  been  more 
than  commonly  dili^nt  in  religious  duties, 
particularly  in  readmgthe  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  was  Passion  Week,  that  solemn  season 
which  the  Cluistian  world  has  appropriated 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  redemption,  and  during  which,  what- 
ever embers  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts 
will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek 
Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with  a 
reverential  awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon 
his  limew  While  he  was  thus  emuloyea  to 
such  good  purpose,  and  while  his  mends  in 
their  intercourse  with  him  constantlpr  found 
a  vigorous  int^ect  and  a  lively  imagination, 
it  is  melancholy  to  read  in  nis  private  re- 
gister,  '^Iffy  mmd  is  unsettled  and  my  me- 
mory confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my 
thoughts  with  a  venr  useless  earnestness 
upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  com- 
mand over  my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  in- 
cident is  almost  certain  to  hinder  m^rest.**f 
What  philosophic  heroism  was  it  in  mm  to  ap- 
oear  with  sucn  manly  fortitude  to  the  world, 
while  he  was  inwardly  so  distressed !  We 
may  sureljr  believe  that  the  mysterious  prin- 
ciple of  being  ^  made  perfect  through  suft'er- 

*  It  li  ninarkaUe  that  Lord  Monboddo>  whom,  on 
aeooont  of  hta  raembUnff  Dr.  Johmon  in  Mfme  pwtlcu- 
lan.  Foote  called  an  Elaeiir  edttkm  of  him«  ha*,  by  oo- 
inddanee,  made  the  Tery  same  remariu  Origin  and 
Progren  ^fLanguan,  vol.  HL  Sri.  edit.  p.  81ft 

t  Praycn  and  llcditatkxw.  p.  111. 


ing,**  was  to  be  strondy  exemplified  ia  hiak 

On  Sunday,  April  19^  being  Eaatar-d^^ 
General  Paoli  ana  I  paid  him  a  violt  befon 
dinner.  We  talked  oi  the  notion  thafc  blind 
persons  can  distinguish  colours  bv  tlM  tevck 
Johnson  said^  that  Prolenor  SoBderson  mm 
tions  his  havnig  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that 
he  found  he  was  aimim^  at  an  impeaaibili^i 
that  to  be  sore  a  dirorence  in  the  surfiioe 
xnakes  the  difference  of  colours ;  but  tlai 
difference  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  not  seneflhltlo 
the  touch.  The  General  mentioned  ja^ 
glers  and  fraudulent  gamesteis,  who  oowa 
Know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  JohnsoD  wM^ 
"  the  cards  used  by  such  persons  must  bt^ 
less  polished  than  ours  commonly  are.*' 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  general  mid^ 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simpS  sound,  but 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  ofsoundiu 
I  presumed  to  differ  from  this  opinion*  ead 
mentioned  the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  ^flie 
woman's  voice.  Johhson  :  ^'  No,  Sir,  if  a 
serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would  tUak 
it  ugly.**  fioswELL : ''  So  you  would  think* 
Sir,  were  a  beautiful  tune  to  be  utteied  bj 
one  of  those  animals.'*  Johhson:  ^^No, 
Sir,  it  would  be  admised..  We  have  seen 
fine  fiddlers,  whom  we  liked  as  Utile  aa 
toads,'*  (laughing). 

Talking  on  t&  subject  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was  in 
truth,  difference  of  skill.  Boswkll  ;  ^^  But* 
Sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called  taste, 
which  consists  merely  in  nerception  or  in 
liking  ?  For  instance,  we  nnd  people  differ 
much  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  or  English 
composition.  Some  think  Swift's  the  mMt ; 
others  prefer  a  fuller  ami  grander  way  of 
writing."  JoHKsow  :  *'  Sir,  you  must  flnl 
define  what  you  mean  bv  style,  before  you 
can  judge  who  has  aoood  taste  in  style,  and 
who  has  a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  per- 
sons whom  you  have  mentioned,  don't  differ 
as  to  good  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that 
Swift  nas  a  good  neat  style ;  but  one  loves 
a  neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 
splendour.  In  like  manner,  one  loves  a 
plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laoed  coat;  but 
neither  will  deny  that  each  is  good  ip  Ifta 
kind." 

While  I  remained  in  liondon  this  sprin|b 
I  was  with  him  at  several  other  times.  boUi 
by  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with 
him  one  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ta> 
vem,  in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibeaki 
Mr.  Langton,  and  Dr.  Vansittart  of  Ox« 
ford.  Without  specifying  each  particuUf 
day,  I  have  preserved  the  following  memo- 
rable things. 

I  legretted  the  reflection  in  his  pre&ee 
to  Shakspeare  agunst  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  following  passages 
'•*'  I  collated  sucn  copies  as  I  could  procursk 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  foimd 
the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  commu- 
nicative.**    I  told  him,  that  Garrick  had 
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dered,  that  hu  acholiirs  are  either  dispersed 
at  larpe  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  inhabit 
the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.  Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those 
who  remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors, 
and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom 
their  fitthers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  enmity  of  their  fitthers  proves  the 
justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered 
how  often  experience  shews  us,  that  men 
who  are  anffrr  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on 
4Uiother ;  witfa  how  litt&  kindness,  in  a  town 
of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is 
regarded;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is 
hearkened  to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like 
Ctmpbelltown,  it  is  easy  for  one  oi  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is 
easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easv  for  them 
to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselves ; 
and  natural  to  assert  the  dimity  of  riches, 
by  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argument 
which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of 
restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that 
he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  i» 
not  the  subject  of  juridical  consideration ; 
fbr  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for 
their  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions;  It 
may  be  convenient  for  them  to  have  another 
master ;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their 
own  making^.  It  would  be  likewise  conve- 
nient for  him  to  find  another  school ;  but 
this  cxmvenience  he  cannot  obtain. — The 
question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but 
what  is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of 
CampbcUtown  be  distressed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  respondent,  they  are  distressed 
only  by  their  own  fault ;  by  turbulent  pas- 
sions and  unreasonable  desires ;  by  tyranny, 
which  law  has  defSmted,  and  by  malice,  which 
virtue  haa  surmounted. 

"  This,  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  to  turn  in 
your  mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you 
can  in  your  speech." 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  "•  Sir, 
he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that 
he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget 
that  he  is  in  the  company."  Boswell  : 
"  Yes,  he  stands  forward."  Johnsok  : 
^  True,  Sir ;  but  if  a  man  is  to  stand  for. 
ward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in  an  awk- 
ward posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as  that  he 
sludl  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule.'*  Bos- 
WKLL :  *'  For  my  part,  I  like  very  well  to 
hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly." 
JonKSOW :  '^  Whv,  yes.  Sir;  but  he  should 
not  Uke  to  hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the 
C!ouTt  of  Session  in  the  Scboolma8ter*s  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  House  of  I/)rds,  after 
a  very  eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  shewed  himself  an  adept  in  school  dis- 
cipline, but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous  to- 
wards my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the 


Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  in  the  Strand,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Langton  and  hb  brother- 
in-law,  Xiord  Binning.  I  repeated  a  sen- 
tence of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of  whidi, 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor 
on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly  allowed 
me  to  compare  his  note  with  my  own,  I 
have  a  fiill  copy :  ^^  My  Lords,  severity  is 
not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys  or  men." 
^  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  it  is  the  way  to  govern 
them.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  way 
to  mend  them.'* 

I  tafted  of  the  recent  ezpulrion  of  six  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Ozfbrd,  who 
were  Methodists,  and  would  not  derist  from 
publicly  praying  and  exhorting.  Johksok  : 
*"*  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  extremely  just 
and  proper.  What  have  they  to  do  at  a 
University,  who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught, 
but  will  presume  to  teach  ?   where  is  reli- 

S 'on  to  be  learnt,  but  at  a  University  ?  Sir, 
ley  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  mighty 
ignorant  fi^llows."  Boswell:  *^But,  waa 
it  not  hard.  Sir,  to  expel  them,  Ibr  I  am  told 
they  were  good  beings  ?"  •  Jobksok  ;  **  I 
beheve  they  might  be  good  beings ;  but  they 
were  not  fit  to  oe  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. A  cow  is  a  verv  good  animal  in  the 
field ;  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a  garden." 
Lord  Elibank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illus- 
tration uncommonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk, 
and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  my- 
self be  the  object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ven- 
tured to  undertake  the  defence  of  convivial 
indulgence  in  wine,  though  he  was  not  to« 
night  in  the  mont  genial  humour.  After 
urging  the  common  plausible  topics,  I  at 
last  had  recourse  to  the  maxim,  in  vino  verittu^ 
a  man  who  is  well  warmed  with  wine  will 
speak  truth.  Johksok:  ""Why,  Sir,  that 
may  be  an  argument  for  drinking,  if  vou 
suppose  men  in  general  to  be  liars.  But, 
Sir,  I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fel- 
low who  lies  as  long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom 
you  must  make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a 
word  of  truth  out  of  him."" 

Mr.  Langton  told  us,  he  was  about  to  es- 
tablish a  scnool  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had 
been  suggested  to  nim,  that  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  people  less  indus- 
trious. Johksok  :  *'  No,  Sir.  While  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction,  the 
few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the 
less  inclined  to  work  ;  but  when  every  body 
learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinction. A  man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat 
is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  every  body 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people 
working  in  laced  waistcoats.  There  are  no 
people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who 


•  Mn.  PIomU  tu  har  "  Aneodotct,**  p,  801,  hat  civen 
■n  erroncout  aoamnt  of  thta  incident,  M  of  many  oOirr*. 
She  mtcndc  to  retaic  it  from  recollection,  m  VAe  her- 
wlf  hAd  been  pnecat:  wben  the  het  ta,  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  hcT  by  me.  She  has  rcprctwited  It  as  a 
personality,  and  the  true  point  has  escaped  her. 
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diatelj  good,  from  fear  of  remote 
fVom  rear  of  ita  being  abused.  A  man  who 
hu  candlea  mav  sit  up  too  tate,  whkb  he 
vould  not  do  i/he  h&dnot  candles;  but  no- 
body will  deny  that  the  art  of  making  can- 
dlea, bj  whicn  light  ia  continued  to  at  bc- 
Tond  the  time  tlut  the  lun  ^vea  ua  li|^t, 
u  avaluableaTtianil  ought  to  be  preserved." 
BoBWELL :  ''But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better 
tofdlow  nature  {  and  goto  be<l  and  rise  just 
as  nature  K>**a  ua  lignt  or  withholds  it  ?" 
Jobnmjm:  "No,  Sin  fur  then  we  ahould 
have  DO  kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of 
our  time  between  sleeping  and  wakinj;.  It 
would  be  vc^  different  in  different  aeaaona 
and  in  Afitent  places.  In  some  of  the 
Dorthem  pula  of  Sratlaad,  how  little  light 
u  there  in  the  depth  of  winter  I" 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hanarded  an 
(pinion,  that  with  all  hia  merit  for  penetra- 
tion, ifarewdneu  of  judgment,  and  teraeneu 
of  expression,  he  was  too  compact,  too  much 
broken  into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore 
too  diflhTUit  to  be  understood.  To  nij  great 
salisftctiou,  Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  this 
opnion.  "  Tacitus,  Sir,  seems  to  me  rather 
til  have  nude  noteH  tor  an  historical  work, 
than  to  have  written  a  history."* 

At  this  time  it  appeara  Crom  his  "  Fraycn 
and  Meditations,"  that  he  had  t>eon  more 
than  commonly  diligent  in  religious  dutiea, 
particularly  in  reading  the  Holv  Scriptures- 
It  was  Paaiion  Week,  that  solemn  season 
which  the  Christian  world  has  appropriated 
to  the  commemmvtion  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  redemption,  and  during  which,  what- 
erer  emben  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts 
will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Fridw  and 
Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek 
Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with  a 
tererential  awe,  and  would  not  Intrudeupon 
hia  lime.  Wlute  he  was  thus  emiiluyed  to 
tocfa  good  purpose,  and  while  his  mends  in 
their  intercourse  with  him  constantiv  (bund 
a  vigorous  intellect  anda  livelv  imsginntion, 
it  is  melancholy  to  read  in  hiH  private  re- 
f^ster,  **  Hy  mmd  is  unsettled  and  my  mc- 
nioi7  confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my 
thoughts  with  a  veir  useless  earnestness 
upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  com. 
tnand  over  my  Uioughts  ;  an  unpleasing  in- 
cident ia  almost  certain  to  hinder  my  reat."f 
WhtttphilosopbichenHsmwBsitinMmtoan- 
MU  witb  lucn  manly  fbrtitude  to  the  world, 
while  be  was  Inwardly  so  dlstreaaedl  We 
m«T  suidy  believe  that  the  mysterious  prii 
dple  of  hong  '^  made  perfect  through  suite 


itrondy  «xan|Uiaail  ia  Vm^ 
Lpril  1!),  being  Eaatar-d^r, 

id  I  paid  hiia  a  viait  befhra 
dinner.    We  talked  of  the  notion  that  bliud 


hia  having  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that 
he  found  he  waa  aiminjt  at  an  impaaaibility  t 
that  to  lie  Bure  a  ditfereni'S  in  the  surliwe 
makes  the  difierence  irf  colours;  but  ttal 
difference  is  so  fine,  that  it  ia  not  soiJiiblcto 
the  touch.  The  General  mentimted  jutp 
slerB  and  fraudulent  gamesl«n,  who  co^B 
know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  srfi^ 
irds  used  by  such  persona  muM  bv. 
less  polished  than  ours  commonly  are." 
We  Calked  of  sounds.  The  meral  Mad, 
ere  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  bvt 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  oTsound^ 
I  presumed  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and 
— itioned  the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  tAne 

;uurs  voice.    Johmson  :  "  No,  Sir.  if  • 

serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would  tluak 

it  ugly."    BoawELL :  "So you  would  thinkt 

Sir,  were  a  beautifiil  tune  to  be  uttered  )rf 

of  those  aninuls."    Jobhsoh  :  "No, 

.  It  would  be  admiivd.  We  have  seen 
Hne  fiddlers,  whom  we  liked  as  little  as 
nal. 

...      „  ..„.- -.    J  the 

arts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  u'asin 
truth.iUfferenceofiikill.  Boswsll  ;  »  But, 
there  not  a  quality  called  taste, 
which  consists  merely  in  perception  or  in 
liking?  For  instance,  we  mid  peunle  differ 
much  as  to  what  is  the  beststvleorF.nglish 

iposition.  Some  think  Swift's  the  best ; 
others  prefer  a  fuller  and  grander  way  of 

define  what  you  mean  bv  style,  before  you 
can  Judge  who  lias  'JPX^  taste  in  style,  and 
who  has  B  bad.  Tlie  two  classes  of  per- 
sons wham  you  liave  mentioned,  don't  diSte 
as  to  good  and  bad.  Thev  both  agree  that 
Swift  has  a  good  neat  style  ;  but  one  lovea 
a  neat  stvle,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 
splenilon'r.  In  like  nxanuer,  one  loves  » 
plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laced  coat  (  but 
neither  will  dtny  Chat  each  is  good  in  it* 

bv  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with 
him  one  dnv  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ta- 
vern, in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  Elibanfc, 
Mr.  Lanston,  and  Dr.  Vansitlart  of  Ox- 
ford. Without  specifying  each  parUcular 
dav,  I  have  preaerved  the  Iblhiwing  memo, 
rable  things. 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  pre&es 
to  Shakspeare  aninst  Garrick.  towhom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  foUowing  pMsagei 
■'  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could  procure, 
and  wi^ed  for  more,  but  have  not  ftnind 
the  collectots  of  these  rarities  very  commu- 
nicative."    I  told  him,  that  Uairick  had 
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dered,  that  his  schoiiirs  are  either  dispersed 
at  larffe  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  inhabit 
the  place  in  which  thej  were  bred.  Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  he  ibund ;  those 
who  remain  are  the  sons  of  his  prosecutors, 
and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom 
their  fiithers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  enmity  of  their  fiithers  proves  the 
iustness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered 
how  often  experience  shews  us,  that  men 
who  are  anary  on  one  ffround  will  accuse  on 
4Uiother ;  with  how  litt&  kindness,  in  a  town 
of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is 
regarded;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
innabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is 
hearkened  to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like 
Ctmpbelltown,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is 
easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them 
to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themselves ; 
and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches, 
bj  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argument 
which  attempts  to  prove  the  impro])riety  of 
restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that 
he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is 
not  the  subject  of  juridical  consideration ; 
Ibr  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for 
their  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions;  It 
may  bie  convenient  for  them  to  have  another 
master ;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their 
own  making^.  It  would  be  likewise  conve- 
nient for  him  to  find  another  school ;  but 
this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain. — The 
question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but 
what  is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of 
Campbelltown  be  distressed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  respondent,  they  aie  distressed 
only  by  their  own  fault ;  by  turbulent  pas- 
sions and  unreasonable  desires ;  by  tyranny, 
which  law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which 
virtue  has  surmounte<l. 

"  This,  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  to  turn  in 
your  mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you 
can  in  your  speech.*' 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  ^  Sir, 
he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that 
he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget 
that  he  is  in  the  company.'*  Boswell  : 
"  Yes,  he  stands  forward."  JoiiirsoK  i 
^  True,  Sir ;  but  if  a  mtA  is  to  stand  for- 
ward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in  an  awk- 
ward posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as  that  he 
shidl  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule."  Bos- 
WBLL :  *' For  my  part,  I  like  very  well  to 
hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly." 
JonirsoK :  ^^  ^Vhy,  yes.  Sir;  but  he  should 
not  Uke  to  hear  himself." 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  Schoolmaster*s  cause 
was  reversed  in  the  House  of  I/)rds,  after 
a  very  eloquent  speech  by  I>ord  Mansfield, 
who  shewed  himself  an  adept  in  school  dis- 
cipline, but  I  thought  was  too  rigorous  to- 
wards my  client.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  I  supped  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the 


Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  in  the  Strand,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Langton  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Liord  inning.  I  repeated  a  sen- 
tence of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of  which, 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor 
on  the  other  side,  who  obli^pngly  allowed 
me  to  compare  his  note  with  my  own,  I 
have  a  ftill  copy :  *'*'  My  Lords,  severity  is 
not  the  way  to  govern  either  boys  or  men." 
^  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  it  is  the  way  to  govern 
them.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  way 
to  mend  them." 

I  tafted  of  the  recent  ezpulnon  of  six  stti- 
dents  ham  the  Univerrity  of  Oxfbrd,  who 
were  Methodists,  and  would  not  de^st  fSrom 
puUicly  praying  and  exhorting.  Johkso  v : 
^  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  extremdy  just 
and  proper.  What  have  they  to  do  at  a 
University,  who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught, 
but  will  presume  to  teach  ?    where  is  reli- 

S'  Ni  to  be  learnt,  but  at  a  Univenity  ?  Sir, 
ey  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  mighty 
ignorant  fi^llows."  Boswell:  "But,  was 
it  not  hard,  Sir,  to  expel  them,  Ibr  I  am  told 
they  were  good  beings?"  JoBirsoy:  ^^I 
bebeve  they  might  be  eood  beings;  but  they 
were  not  fit  to  he  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. A  cow  is  a  very  good  animal  in  the 
field ;  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a  garden." 
Lord  Elibank  used  to  repeat  this  as  an  illus- 
tration uncommonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Jonnson  forth  to  talk, 
and  exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  my- 
self  be  the  object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ven- 
tured to  undertake  the  defence  of  convivial 
indulgence  in  wine,  though  he  was  not  to. 
night  in  the  mont  genial  humour.  After 
urging  the  common  plausible  topics,  I  at 
last  had  recourse  to  the  maxim,  in  vmo  Veritas^ 
a  man  who  is  well  warmed  with  wine  will 
speak  truth.  Johksok:  "Why,  Sir,  that 
may  be  an  argument  for  drink'ing,  if  you 
suppose  men  in  general  to  be  liars.  But, 
Sir,  I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fel- 
low who  lies  as  long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom 
you  must  make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a 
word  of  truth  out  of  him."* 

Mr.  Langton  told  us,  he  was  about  to  es- 
tablish a  scnool  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had 
been  suggested  to  nim,  that  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  people  less  indus- 
trious. JoHxsoy :  "  No,  Sir.  While  learn- 
ing  to  read  and  write  is  a  distinction,  the 
few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the 
less  inclined  to  work ;  but  when  every  body 
learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinction. A  man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat 
is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  every  body 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people 
working  in  laced  waistcoats.  There  are  no 
people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who 

•  Mn.  PIomU  Iu  har  '« Aneodotct,"  p,  801,  hat  civm 
■n  eiToncout  aoeoimt  of  thb  incident,  as  of  many  oOirr*. 
Sha  oretcnda  to  relala  it  from  recollection,  as  If  die  her- 
self had  been  mcacnt:  wban  the  IlKt  Is,  that  It  was  com- 
munlcaicd  to  her  by  me.  She  has  represented  It  as  a 
pcnkMiallty,  and  the  true  point  has  escaped  her. 
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work  more^  than  our  manufkcturen;  vet 
thej  hare  all  leomt  to  icad  and  write.  Sir, 
you  must  not  n^lect  doin^  a  thing  imme- 
diatelr  good,  Dram  fear  <»  remote  eril ; — 
irom  rear  of  its  bdng  abused.  A  man  who 
has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he 
would  not  do  if  he  had  not  candles;  but  no- 
bodj  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making  can- 
dles, by  winch  light  is  eootinued  to  us  be- 
yond the  time  that  the  sun  ftivet  us  light, 
18  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  oe  preserved.** 
BoswzLL :  ^  But,  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  follow  nature;  and  go  to  bed  and  rise  just 
as  nature  (pvet  us  lignt  or  withholds  it  ?** 
JoHKSoKi  **No,  Sir;  for  then  we  should 
have  no  kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of 
our  time  between  sleeping  and  waking.  It 
would  be  very  different  in  different  seasons 
and  in  Afferent  places.  In  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  how  little  Ught 
IS  there  in  tlw  depth  of  winter  !** 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hasarded  an 
opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  penetra- 
tion, shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness 
of  eiq>re88ion,  he  was  too  compact,  too  much 
broken  into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore 
too  ^fficult  to  be  understood.  To  my  great 
satisd&ction,  Dr.  Johnson  sanction^  this 
opinion.  ^'  Tadtus,  Sir,  seems  to  me  rather 
t»  have  made  notes  for  an  historical  work, 
than  to  have  written  a  history.*'* 

At  this  time  it  appears  from  his  ^  Prayers 
and  Meditations,'*  that  he  had  been  more 
than  commonly  dili^^t  in  reUgious  duties, 
particularly  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  was  Passion  Wew,  that  solemn  season 
which  the  Christian  world  has  appropriated 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  masteries  of 
our  redemption,  and  during  which,  what- 
ever embers  of  religion  are  in  our  breasts 
will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek 
Testament  before  him,  bebdd  him  with  a 
reverential  awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon 
his  Umob  While  he  was  thus  employea  to 
such  good  purpose,  and  while  his  mends  in 
their  intercourse  with  him  constantly  found 
a  vigorous  intdlect  and  a  lively  ima^ation, 
it  is  melancholy  to  read  in  [lis  private  re- 
f^er,  ^^Iffy  mmd  is  unsettled  and  my  me- 
mory confused.  I  have  of  late  turned  my 
thoughts  with  a  venr  useless  earnestness 
upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  com- 
mand over  my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  in- 
cident b  almost  certain  to  hinder  m^rest.**f 
What  philosophic  heroism  was  it  in  mm  to  ap- 
oear  with  sucn  manly  fortitude  to  the  world, 
while  he  was  inwardly  so  distressed !  We 
may  surelj^  believe  that  the  mysterious  prin- 
ciple of  being  ^  made  perfect  through  suffer- 

*  It  b  ronarkaUe  that  Lord  Monboddo,  whom,  on 
aeooont  of  hta  fwcmbllnn  Dr.  JohMon  in  tome  pMlku- 
lan.  Foote  called  an  Elaevhr  editkm  of  him.  has.  by  oo- 
Uiditeioe«  made  the  Tery  same  rtmariu  Origin  and 
Pt^MTVM  of  Languan,  vol.  IIL  Sri.  edit.  p.  210i 

t  Prayen  and  llcditationf,  p.  111. 
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ng,'*  was  to  be  strondy  exemplified  ia  hiuk 

On  Sunday,  April  Id^  being  Eaatar-d^^ 
General  Paoli  ana  I  paid  him  a  visit  befon 
dinner.  We  t^ed  of  the  notion  that  bfind 
persons  can  distinguish  colours  bv  the  tovck 
Johnson  said^  that  Professor  Sandenon  mwi 
tions  his  havmg  attempted  to  do  it,  but  that 
he  found  he  was  aimim;  at  an  irapeasibilij^i 
that  to  be  sure  a  dinerence  in  the  surfooe 
makes  the  difference  of  colours ;  but  tlai 
difference  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  not  sena&bLtlo 
the  touch.  The  General  mentioned  jiM" 
glers  and  fraudulent  gamesteis,  who  ooaU 
know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  wid^ 
*'  the  cards  used  by  such  persons  must  bt^ 
less  polished  than  ours  commonly  are.** 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  general  Sttdt 
there  was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but 
only  in  an  harmonious  composition  of  soundiu 
I  presumed  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  tad 
mentioned  the  soft  and  sweet  sound  of  afhie 
woman's  voice.  Johkson  :  **No,  Sir,  if  a 
serpent  or  a  toad  uttered  it,  you  would  tUak 
it  ugly.**  BoswELL :  '^  So  you  would  thiiilc« 
Sir,  were  a  beautifiil  tune  to  be  uttered  by 
one  of  those  animals.'*  JoHirsov:  ^'No, 
Sir,  it  would  be  admised..  We  have  seea 
fine  fiddlers,  whom  we  liked  as  little  as 
toads,"  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  sul\ject  of  taste  in  the 
arts,  he  said,  that  difference  of  taste  was  in 
truth,  difference  of  skilL  Boswkll  ;  ^  But* 
Sir,  is  there  not  a  quality  called  taste, 
which  consists  merely  in  nerception  or  in. 
liking  ?  For  instance,  we  nnd  people  differ 
much  as  to  what  is  the  best  style  or  English 
composition.  Some  think  Swift's  the  best ; 
others  prefer  a  f\iller  and  grander  way  of 
writing."  JoHirsoK :  "  Sir,  you  must  flnl 
define  what  you  mean  by  style,  before  you 
can  judge  who  has  affood  taste  in  style,  and 
who  has  a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  per- 
sons whom  yovL  have  mentioned,  don't  differ 
as  to  good  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that 
Swift  nas  a  good  neat  style ;  but  one  lovei 
a  neat  style,  another  loves  a  style  of  more 
splendour.  In  like  manner,  one  lovea  a 
plain  coat,  another  loves  a  laoed  coat ;  but 
neither  will  deny  that  each  is  good  in  it* 
kind.'* 

While  I  remained  in  liondon  this  sprinik 
I  was  with  him  at  several  other  time^  boui 
by  himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with 
him  one  day  at  the  Crown  apd  Anchor  ta. 
vem,  in  the  Strand,  with  Lord  £lib«ak« 
Mr.  Langton,  and  Dr.  VansitUrt  of  Ox- 
ford. Without  specifying  each  particuUf 
day,  I  have  preserved  the  following  memo- 
rable thinga.  . 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  pre&M 
to  ShsSspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  following  pasrages 
<«  I  collated  sucn  copies  as  I  could  procura, 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  foimd 
the  coUectors  of  these  rarities  very  commu- 
nicative.**    I  told  him,  that  Garriok  had 
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with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thins  else  that  de- 
noted his  imhecility.  I  as  much  believe  that 
he  wrote  it,  as  if  1  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir, 
had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He 
has,  indeed,  done  it  very  well;  but  it  is  a 
iboUsh  thing  well  done.  I  8up]x>se  he  has 
been  so  mudi  elated  with  the  success  of  his 
new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  every 
thing  that  'concerned  him  must  l>e  of  ini- 

Srtance  to  the  public."  Boswell  :  ^^  I 
icy,  Sir,  this  is  Uic  iirst  time  that  he  lias 
been  engaged  in  such  an  adventure.**  Jon  sr- 
80K :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
time  he  has  beat ;  ho  may  have  been  beaten 
before.    This,  Sir,  is  a  new  plume  to  him.*' 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  ^^  Me- 
moirs of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,**  and 
bin  discoveries  to  the  prejudice  of  I^ord 
Russel  and  Algernon  Sydney.  Johnson  : 
•*  Why,  Sir,  every  bodv  who  had  just  no- 
tions of  Government  thought  them  rascals 
before.  It  is  well  that  all  mankind  now  see 
them  to  be  rascals."  Boswell:  "But, 
Sir,  may  not  those  discoveries  be  true  with- 
out their  being  rascals.**  Johnson  :  "  Con- 
sider, Sir,  would  any  of  them  have  been 
willmg  to  have  had  it  known  that  they  in- 
trigued with  France  ?  Depend  upon  it.  Sir, 
he  who  does  what  he  is  afraid  should  be 
known,  has  something  rotten  about  him. 
This  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an  honest  fel- 
low ;  for  he  tells  equally  what  makes  against 
both  sides.  But  nothing  can  be  poorer  than 
his  mode  of  writing,  it  is  the  mere  bouncing 
of  a  schoolboy  :  Great  He !  *  but  greater 
She  !  and  such  stuff/' 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criti- 
cism; for  thouffh  Sir  John  Dalrymple*s 
style  is  not  regumrly  formed  in  any  respect, 
and  one  cannot  help  smilmg  sometimes  at 
his  affected  ^anduoquence^  there  is  in  his 
writing  a  pom  ted  vivacity,  and  much  of  a 
gentlemanly  spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  evening,  he  re- 
peated his  usual  paradoxical  dcxuiamation 
against  action  in  public  speaking.  "  Action 
can  have  no  effect  upon  reasonable  minds. 
It  may  augment  noise,  but  it  never  can  en- 
force argument.  If  you  speak  to  a  dog,  you 
use  action  ;  you  hold  up  you  hand  thus, 
because  he  is  a  brute ;  and  in  projiortion  as 
men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action  will 
have  the  less  influence  upon  them.**  Mas. 
TuRALE :  "  What  then.  Sir,  becomes  of 
Demosthenes*s  saying?  '  Action,  action, 
action  V  "  Johnson  2  "  Demosthenes,  Ma- 
dam, spoke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes ;  to  a 
barbarous  people.'* 

I  thought  it  extraordinary,  that  he  should 
deny  the  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon 
human  nature,  when  it  is  proved  by  innu- 
merable fiicts  in  all  stages  of  society.     Rea- 

*  [A  bombftttic  ode  of  Oldhamii  on  Boi  Johnson,  b*. 
gins  thus t  "Gkbat  TMovr  which  ptrhm  hbncme- 
Mke  remqpbeiwt    M.] 


sonable  beim^  are  not  solely  reasonable. 
They  have  fancies  which  may  be  pleased, 
passions  which  may  be  roused. 

Lord  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  John- 
son remarked,  that  almost  all  of  that  cele- 
brated nobleman *8  wittv  sayings  were  puns. 
He,  however,  allowca  the  merit  of  good 
wit  to  his  Liordship's  saying  of  Iiord  Tyraw- 
ley  and  himself  when  both  very  old  and 
infirm :  "  Tyrawley  and  I  have  been  dead 
these  two  years ;  but  we  don*t  choose  to 
have  it  known.** 

He  talked  with  an  approbatiim  of  an  in- 
tended edition  of  the  "  The  Si)ectator," 
with  notes  ;  two  volumes  of  which  had  been 

Ere{)ared  by  a  gentleman  eminent  in  the 
terary  world,  and  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  for  the  remainder  had  been 
transferred  to  another  hand.  He  observed, 
that  all  works  wliich  describe  manners,  re- 
quire notes  ill  sixty  or  seventy  years,  or 
less  ;  and  told  us,  he  had  communicated  all 
he  knew  that  could  throw  light  ujjon  '*  TKe 
Spectator."  He  said,  "  Addison  had  made 
his  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a  true  Wiig, 
arguing  against  giving  charitv  to  beggars, 
and  throwing  out  other  sucn  ungracious 
sentiments ;  but  that  he  had  thought  better, 
and  made  amends  by  making  him  found  a 
hospital  for  decayetl  farmers.'*  He  called 
for  the  volume  of  "  The  Spectator,"  in 
which  that  account  is  contained,  and  read  it 
aloud  to  us.  He  read  so  well,  that  every 
thing  acquired  additional  weight  and  grace 
from  his  utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  mo- 
dem imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some 
one  having  praised  their  simplicity,  he 
treated  them  with  that  ridicule  which  he 
always  displayed  when  that  subject  was 
mentioned. 

He  disapprovetl  of  introducing  Scripture 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  TTiis  seemed 
to  me  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  Scrip- 
ture exnression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly 
classical  phrase,  to  ))roduce  an  instantaneous 
strong  impression ;  and  it  mav  be  done  with- 
out being  at  all  improper.  Vet  I  own  there 
is  danger,  that  applying  the  language  of  our 
sacrecl  book  to  ordinary  subjects  may  tend 
to  lessen  our  reverence  for  it.  If  therefore 
it  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should  be  with 
very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  sat  a  good  i)art 
of  the  evening  witn  him,  but  he  was  verv 
silent.  He  said,  "  Bumet*s  *  History  oY 
his  Own  Times,'  is  very  entertaining.  The 
style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit-chat  I  do  not 
believe  that  Burnet  intentionally  lied ;  but 
he  was  so  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no 
pains  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was  like  a 
man  who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by  a 
certain  watch;  but  he  will  not  inquire 
whether  the  watch  is  right  or  not.*' 

Thoufi^h  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he 
was  unwilling  that  I  shoulcl  leave  him ;  and 
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when  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  told  him  it 
was  twelve  o*clock,  he  cried,  *^  What^s  that 
to  jou  and  me  ?"  and  ordered  Frank  to  tell 
l^fis.  Williams  that  we  were  coming  to  drink 
tea  with  her,  which  we  did.  It  was  settled 
that  we  should  go  to  church  together  next 
daj. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday, 
I  treakfiisted  with  him  on  tea  and  cross- 
buns  ;  Doctor  I^vet,  as  Frank  called  him, 
making  tea.  He  carried  me  with  him  to 
the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  he 
had  his  seat ;  and  his  behaviour  was,  as  I 
had  imagined  to  myself,  solemnly  devout. 
I  nerer  uiall  forget  the  tremulous  earnest- 
neas  with  which  he  pronounced  the  awful 
MtitioD  in  the  Utany :  ^'  In  the  hour  of 
death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good 
LiomD  deUver  us." 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  services  we  did  not  dine  ;  but  he  read 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  turned 
over  several  of  his  books. 

In  Archbishop  Laud*8  Diary,  I  found  the 
fiillowing  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr.  John- 
ton  : 

16^.  February  1,  Sunday.  1  stood  by 
the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles,  *  at 
dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry,  and 
talked  occasionally  of  many  things  with  his 
attenndants.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
that  if  he  were  necessitated  to  take  any  par- 
ticular profession  of  life,  he  could  not  be  a 
lawyer,  adding  his  reasons  :  ^  I  cannot  (saith 
he)  defend  a  bad,  nor  ^eld  in  a  good  cause.* " 
JouKsoir :  ^'  Sir,  this  is  false  reasoning ; 
because  every  cause  has  a  bad  side  i  and  a 
lawyer  is  not  overcome,  though  the  cause 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  be 
determined  against  him.** 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me 
a  few  days  before,  "  As  I  take  my  shoes 
from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the 
tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest.*' 
I  regretted  this  loose  way  of  talking.  John- 
soH  .*  ^  Sir,  he  knows  nothing ;  he  nas  made 
up  his  mind  about  nothing." 

To  my  great  surprise  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Easter-day.  I  never  supposed 
that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house ;  for  I 
had  not  then  heard  of  any  one  of  his  friends 
having  been  entertainer!  at  his  table.  He 
told  me,  '*  I  generally  have  a  meat>pie  on 
Sunday :  it  is  baked  at  a  public  oven,  which 
ia  very  properly  allowed,  because  one  man 
can  attend  it ;  and  thus  the  advantage  is 
obtained  of  not  keeping  servants  from  church 
to  dress  dinners.** 

April  11,  being  Easter-Sunday,  afterhav- 
ing  attended  Divine  Service  at  St.  Faults, 
I  repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's.  I  had  grati- 
fied  niT  curiosity  much  in  dining  with  Jbam 
Jaques  Rousseau,  while  he  lived  in  the 


*  Allcrwank  CharlM  L 


wilds  of  Neufchatel :  I  had  as  great  a  curio- 
sity to  dine  with  Da.  Samuel  Joumsov,  in 
the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet-street* 
I  supi>osed  we  should  scarcely  have  knives 
and  forks,  and  only  some  strange,  uncouth, 
ill-drest  dish :  but  I  found  every  thing  in 
very  ffood  order.  We  had  no  other  company 
but'  Mrs.  Williams  and  a  young  woman 
whom  I  did  not  know.  As  a  dinner  here 
was  considered  as  a  singular  phenomenon, 
and  as  I  was  frequently  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  desirous 
to  know  our  biU  of  fare.  Foote,  I  remem- 
ber, in  allusion  to  Francis,  the  ne^ro^  was 
willing  to  suppose  that  our  repast  was  bleick 
broth.  But  the  fiict  was,  that  we  had  a  very 
good  soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach, 
a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice  pudding. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  author,  he  said, 
*''  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very  able 
man,  and  a  man  of  good  religious  principles, 
though  I  am  afraid  lie  has  been  deficient  in 
practice.  Campbell  is  radically  right ;  and 
we  may  hope,  that  in  time  there  will  be  good 
jjractice.*' 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth 
was  one  of  his  imitators,  but  he  did  not  thinb 
Goldsmith  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said,  had 
great  merit.  Boswell  :  ^^But  Sir,  he  is 
much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  ao. 
hieh  in  the  public  estimation,**  Johnson: 
"  Why,  Sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  sooner  to  it 
by  his  intimacy  with  me.** 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  exci- 
ted him  to  occasional  competition,  had  a  very 
hi^h  regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at 
this  time  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  Comedy,  entitled, 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.*'* 

Johnson  observed,  that  there  were  very 
few  books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  a  complete  collection 
of  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Arch- 
ibald Campbell,  a  non-juring  bishop. f  I 
wish  this  collection  had  been  kept  entire. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  I  told 
Dr.  Johnson  that  I  had  some  intention  to 
write  the  life  of  the  learned  and  worthy 
Thomas  Kuddiman.  He  said,  ^^  I  should 
take  pleasure  in  helpins  vou  to  do  honour  to 
him.  But  his  farewell  letter  to  the  fiiculty 
of  Advocates,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of 
their  Librarian,  should  have  been  in  LAtin." 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  &ct 
in  common  fife,  which  he  did  not  answer, 
nor  have  I  found  any  one  else  who  could. 


*  "  By  inKrlbtnff  thJs  dJght  perftmnanm  to  you,  I  do 
not  mean  io  miidi  to  oomplinMnt  you  m  vaywM.  It 
may  do  me  Kno*  honour  to  infonn  the  public,  that  | 
have  lived  many  yean  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may 
■erve  the  interaete  of  mankind  ako  to  inform  them.  ttuSt 
the  greatekt  wit  may  be  found  in  a  chancter,  without 
impairing  the  most  unaffcrtad  piet?." 

t  See  an  account  of  thia  leaned  and  rmectiUilt  gen- 
tleman, and  of  his  curioui  woik  on  the  Mi44lt  8mt 
*•  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridea,"  3d  edit.  p.  371* 
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What  is  the  reason  that  women  servants, 
though  obliged  to  be  at  the  ex|)ense  of  pur- 
chasing their  own  clothes,  have  much  lower 
wages  than  men  servants,  to  whom  a  great 
proportion  of  that  article  is  furnished,  and 
when  in  fact  our  female  house  servants  work 
much  harder  than  the  male  ?"* 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life, 
but  never  could  persevere.  He  advised  me 
to  do  it.  '•^  The  great  thing  to  be  recorded 
(said  he,)  is  the  state  of  your  own  mind ;  and 
you  should  write  down  every  thing  that  you 
remember,  for  you  cannot  judge  at  first  what 
is  good  or  bad  ;  and  write  immediately  while 
the  impression  is  fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the 
same  a  week  afterwards.** 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to 
me  the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  He  said, 
'^  You  shall  have  them  all  for  two-pence.  I 
ho]ic  you  shall  know  a  ^eat  deal  more  of  me 
before  you  write  my  Life."  He  mentioned 
to  me  this  day  many  circumstances,  which  J 
wrote  down  when  I  went  home,  and  have  in- 
terwoven in  the  former  part  of  this  narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr.  Gold- 
smith and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe^s. 
Goldsmith  expatiated  on  the  common  topic, 
that  the  race  of  our  people  was  degenerated, 
and  that  this  was  owing  to  luxury.  John- 
80K :  *^  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt  the 
fact.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  tall  men 
in  Enffland  now,  as  ever  there  were.  But, 
secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of  our  peo- 
ple to  be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing  to 
luxury ;  for,  Sir,  consider  to  how  very  small 
a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can  reach. 
Our  soldiery,  surely,  are  not  luxurious,  who 
live  on  six-pence  a  day  ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  almost  all  the  other  class- 
es. Luxury,  so  far  as  it  reaches  the  poor, 
will  do  good  to  the  race  of  people  ;  it  will 
strengthen  and  multiply  them.  Sir,  no  na- 
tion was  ever  hurt  by  luxury ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  great  increase  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a 
people ;  because  it  produces  a  competition 
lor  something  else  than  marUal  honours, — a 
competition  for  riches.  It  also  hurts  the 
bodies  of  the  people ;  for  you  will  obser\'e, 
there  is  no  man  who  works  at  anv  particular 
trade,  but  you  may  know  him  ^om  his  ap- 
pearance to  do  so.  One  part  or  the  other  of  his 
Dody  being  more  used  than  the  rest,  he  is  in 
some  degree  deformed :  but.  Sir,  that  is  not 
luxury.  A  tailor  sits  cross-legged;  but  that  is 
not  luxury."  Goldsmith  :  "  Come,  you're 
just  JZoing  to  the  same  place  by  another 
road.'*  JoHKSoy :  Nay,  Sir,  I  say  that  is 
not  Iwntry.  Let  us  take  a  walk  firom  Cha- 
ring^:ross  to  White-chapeL,  through,  I  sup- 
pose, the  greatest  series  of  shops  in  the  world, 

-  *  [Thtre  it  a  greater  variety  of  eroploymentt  fur  men 
Chm  for  women;  therefore  the  demand  raiiee  the  itrkew 


what  is  there  in  any  of  these  shops  (if  you 
except  gin-shops),  that  can  do  any  human 
being  any  harm  ?**  Goldsmitu  :'  "  Well, 
Sir,  1*11  accept  your  challenge.  The  very 
next  shop  to  Northumberland-house  is  a 
pickle  shop."  JoiiysoN:  **  Well,  Sir:  do 
we  not  know  that  a  maid  can  in  one  after- 
noon make  pickles  sufficient  to  serve  a  whole 
fiunily  tor  a  year  ?  nay,  that  five  pickle- 
shops  can  serve  all  the  kingdom  ?  Besides, 
Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done  to  any  body  by 
the  making  of  pickles,  or  the  eating  of  pick- 
les." 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies ;  and  Gold- 
smith sung  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  co- 
medy, "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  very 
Sretty  one,  to  an  Irish  tune,*  which  he  had 
esigned  for  Miss  Hardcastle !  but  as  Mrs. 
fiulkeley,  who  played  the  part,  could  not 
sing,  it  was  lefl  out.  He  afterwards  wrote 
it  down  for  me,  by  which  means  it  was  pre- 
served, and  now  appears  amongst  his  poems. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  nis  way  home,  stopped  at 
my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  and  sat  with  me, 
drinking  tea  a  second  time,  till  a  late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said,  she 
wondered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  politi- 
cal principles  with  his  moral :  his  notions  of 
inequality  and  subordination  with  wishing 
well  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  who 
might  live  so  agreeably,  had  the^  all  their 
portions  of  land,  and  none  to  dommeer  over 
another.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  recon- 
cile my  principles  very  well,  because  man- 
kind are  happier  in  a  state  of  ineouality  and 
subordination.  Were  they  to  be  in  this 
pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon  de- 
generate into  brutes ; — thej^  would  become 
Monboddo's  nation ;— their  tails  would 
grow.  Sir,  all  would  be  losers,  were  all  to 
work  for  all :— they  would  have  no  intellec- 
tual improvemenL  All  intellectual  im- 
provement arises  fVom  leisure:  all  leisure 
arises  from  one  working  for  another." 

Talking  of  the  flimily  of  Stuart,  he  said, 
"  It  should  seem  that  the  family  ot  prcscist 
on  the  throne  has  now  established  as  good  a 
right  OS  the  former  family,  by  the  long  con- 
sent of  the  ]>eople ;  and  that  to  disturtt  this 
right  might  be  considered  as  culpable.  At 
the  same  time  I  own,  that  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question,  when  considered  with  resiiect 
to  the  house  of  Stuart.  To  oblige  people  to 
take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed  ri^lit,  is  wrong. 
I  know  not  whether  I  could  take  them  :  but 
I  do  not  blame  those  who  do."  So  consci- 
entious and  so  delicate  was  he  u])on  this 
sulyect,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  cla- 
mour against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  ho  said,  ^*  The  Ens- 
lish  reports,  in  general,  are  very  poor :  only 
the  half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken  down ; 
and  of  that  half,  much  is  mistaken.  Where- 
as, in  Scotland,  the  arguments  on  each  side 

*  The  humoun  of  BalUumi/^iiiry. 
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■re  deliberately  put  in  writing,  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  I  think  a  collection 
of  your  cases  upon  subjects  of  importance, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  upon  them, 
would  be  valuable." 

On  Thursday,  April  15, 1  dined  with  him 
and  Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli's.  We 
found  here  Signer  Alartinelli,  of  Florence, 
author  of  a  History  of  England  in  Italian, 
printed  at  London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  ''  Gentle  Shep- 
herd*^ in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best 
pastoral  that  had  ever  been  written ;  not 
only  abounding  with  beautiful  rural  im- 
agery,  and  just  and  pleasing  sentiments,  but 
beinff  a  real  picture  of  manners ;  and  I  of- 
foed  to  teaco  Dr.  •! ohnson  to  understand 
it  ^  No,  Sir,  (said  he),  I  won't  learn  it. 
You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by  my  not 
knowinff  it." 

This  brought  on  a  question  whether  one 
man  is  lessened  by  another*s  accjuiring  an 
equal  degree  of  knowledge  with  him.  John- 
son asserted  the  affirmative.  I  maintained 
that  the  position  might  be  true  in  those  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  produce  wisdom,  power, 
and  force,  so  as  to  enable  one  man  to  have 
the  government  of  others;  but  that  a  man 
is  not  in  any  degree  lessened  by  others 
knowing  as  well  as  he  what  ends  in  mere 
pleasure :—  eating  fine  firuits,  drinking  deli- 
cious wines,  reading  exquisite  poetry." 

The  General  observed,  that  Martinelli 
was  a  AVhig.  .Johnson  :  '^  I  am  sorry  for 
it.  It  shews  the  spirit  of  the  times :  he  is 
obliged  to  temporise."  BosweLL:  I  rather 
thiiuc.  Sir,  tlmt  Toryism  prevails  in  this 
reign."  Johnson  :  ^'*- 1  know  not  why  you 
■hould  think  so.  Sir.  You  see  your  iriend 
liOrd  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is  obliged  in 
his  History  to  write  the  most  vulgar  Whig- 

An  aninuted  debate  took  place  whether 
Martinelli  should  continue  nis  History  of 
England  to  the  present  day.    Goldssiith  : 
**  1  o  be  sure  he  should."  *  Johnson  :  ^'  No, 
Sir;  he  would  give    great   otience.     He 
would  have  to  teU  of  almost  all  the  living 
great  what  they  do  not  wish  told."    Gold- 
SMITH :   *'  It  may,  perhaps,  be   necessary 
fi>r  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ;  but  a  fo- 
reigner who  comes  among  us  without  pre- 
judice, may  be  considered  as  holding  the 
place  of  a  Judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind 
fineely.**  Johxson  :  *'  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when 
he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  catching  the  error  and 
mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  happens  to  be."    Goldsmith  : 
^  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and 
to  tell  truth ;  one  an  honest,  the  other  a 
laudable  motive."  Johnson  *  «^  Sir,  they  are 
hoCh  laudable  motives.     It  is  laudable  in  a 
nan  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but  he 
Aotild  write  so  as  he  may  live  bv  them,  not 
10  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the  head.    I 


would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he 
publishes  his  history  of  the  present  agje.  A 
foreigner  who  attacnes  himself  to  a  pmiticai 
party  in  this  coimtry,  is  in  the  worsi  state 
that  can  be  imagined :  he  is  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  intemieddler.  A  native  may  do  it 
from  interest."  Boswell  :  "Or principle.** 
Goldsmith  :  "  There  are  people  who  tdl 
a  hundred  political  lies  every  day,  and  are 
not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell 
truth  with  safety."  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hun- 
dred lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  lies. 
But  besides ;  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hun- 
dred lies  told  of  him,  than  one  truth  which 
he  does  not  wish  should  be  told."  Gold- 
smith :  "  For  my  part,  I*d  tell  truth,  and 
shame  the  devil."  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir; 
but  the  devil  will  be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame 
the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  should 
choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws." 
Goldsmith  :  "  His  claws  can  do  you  no 
harm,  when  you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 

It  having  been  observed  that  there  was 
little  ho  spitality  in  London  ;  JouNSoir  t 
"  Nay,  Sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or 
who  has  the  power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very 
generally  invited  in  London.  The  man, 
Sterne,  I  have  been  told,  has .  had  engage-, 
ments  for  three  months."  Goldsaiith  t 
"And  a  very  dull  fellow."  Johnsov: 
"  Why,  no.  Sir." 

Martinelli  told  us,  that  for  several  years 
he  lived  much  ii^ith  Charles  Townshend, 
and  that  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad 
joker.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  thus  much 
I  can  say  upon  the  subject.  One  day  he  and 
a  few  more  agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the 
country,  and  each  of  them  was  to  bring  a 
friend  in  his  carriage  with  him.  Charles 
Townshend  asked  Fitzherbert  to  go  with 
him,  but  told  him,  '  You  must  fina  some- 
body to  bring  you  back :  I  can  only  carry 
you  there.'  Fitzherbert  did  not  much  like 
this  arrangement-  He,  however,  consented, 
observing  sarcastically,  'It  will  do  very  well ; 
for  then  the  same  jokes  will  serve  you  in  re- 
turning as  in  going.'  " 

An  eminent  public  character  being  men- 
tioned;—Johnson  :  "I  remember  being 
present  when  he  shewed  himself  to  be  so  cor- 
rupted, or  at  least  something  so  different 
from  what  I  think  right,  as  to  maintain, 
that  a  member  of  parliament  should  go  along 
with  his  party  right  or  wrong.  ^  Now,  Sir, 
this  is  80  remote  from  native  virtue,  from 
scholastic  virtue,  that   a  good  man    must 


have  undergone  a  great  change  before  he 
can  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine.  It 
is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to  the  pub- 
lic :  for  you  ue  when  you  call  that  right 
which  you  think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  is  too  much  an  echo  of 
that  gentleman,  observed,  that  a  man  who 
does  not  stick  uniformly  to  a  party,  is  oidy 
waiting  to  be  bought.    Why  then,  said  I,  lie 
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la  onlj  waiting  to  be  what  that  fj^ntleman 
laalroadj.** 

We  Ulked  of  the  Kinff's  coming  to  see 
Goldsmith's  new  play.— "  1  wish  he  would," 
wid  Goldsmith ,  adding,  however,  with  an 
«fiiicted  indifference,  ^^  Not  that  it  would  do 
me  the  least  good,"  Johkson  :  "  Well  then 
Sir,  let  us  say  it  would  do  him  good,  (laugh- 
ing). No,  Sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass ; 
«^t  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours, 
who  would  not  wish  to  please  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate V*  Goldsmith  :  ^'  I  do  wish  to 
please  him.    I  remember  a  Une  in  Dryden, 

'  And  every  poet  If  the  moiuurch'a  friend/ 

It  ought  to  be  reversed."  Johnson  : "  Nav, 
there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

*  Pot  collegex  on  bounteous  Ktnn  dependi 
And  never  rebel  wa«  to  arts  a  friend.'  ** 

General  Paoli  observed,  that  successful  re- 
bels might.  Martinelli  :  "  Happy  re- 
bellions." Goldsmith:  "We  have  no 
such  phrase."  General  Paoli:  "But 
have  you  not  the  thing V*  Goldsmith: 
"  Yes ;  all  our  happy  revolutions.  They 
have  hurt  our  constitution,  and  will  hurt  it, 
till  we  mend  it  by  aiiotlier  happy  revo- 
JLUTION." — I  never  before  discovered  that 
my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the  old 
prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith^s  new 
play,  said,  "//  a  fait  un  compliment  trcs 
graeietw  d  une  certaine  grdnde  dame  ;**  mean- 
mg  a  Duchess  of  the  iirst  rank. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith 
intended  it  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the 
truth  from  himself.  It,  perhaps,  was  not 
quite  &ir  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a 
confession,  as  he  might  not  wish  to  avow  po- 
eitiveiy  his  taking  part  against  the  Court. 
He  sniiled  and  hesitated.  The  General  at 
once  relieved  him,  by  this  beauti^l  image , 
*'  Mormeur  Goldemith  est  commc  la  mer^  qm 
Jette  dee  perles  et  beaitcoup  d*autres  belles 
chosety  sans  s'en  appercevoiry  Goldsmi TU : 
«  Trh  bien  dil,  et  tres  iligammenir 

A  person  was  mentioned,  who  it  was  said 
coula  take  down  in  short  hand  the  speeches 
in  parliament  with  perfect  exactness. — 
Johnson  :  ^^  Sir,  it  is  impossible.  I  re- 
member one  Angel,  who  came  to  me  to 
write  for  him  a  Preface  or  Dedication  to  a 
book  upon  short  hand,  and  he  professed  to 
write  as  &st  as  any  man  could  speak.  In 
order  to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote  ;  and  I  favoured  him, 
fbr  I  read  more  deliberatelv  than  usual.  I 
bad  proceeded  but  a  very  little  way,  when 
he  begged  I  would  desist,  for  he  could  not 
follow  me.*'     Hearing    now  for   the   first 


mily  all  round ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  last 
generation  of  the  Royal  Family.'*  Goli>- 
SMiTH :  ^  And  perhaps.  Sir,  not  one  sen- 
tence of  wit  in  a  Whole  Dedication."  JoHir- 
soN  :  "  Perhaps  not.  Sir."  Bosweli.  x 
*'*•  What  then  is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a 
particular  person  to  do  tliat  which  any  one 
may  do  as  well  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
one  mjm  has  greater  readiness  at  doing  it 
than  anotlier.* " 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  as 
being  a  very  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
an  eminent  Grecian.     Johnson:    ^^  I  am 
not  sure  of  that.    His  friends  give  him  otit 
as  su(^,  but  I  know  not  who  of  hb  friends 
are  able  to  judge  of  it"     Goldsmith: 
"  He  is  what  is  much  better  :  he  is  a  wor- 
thy humane  man."    Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir, 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument ; 
that  will  as  much  prove  that  he  can  play 
upon  the   fiddle    as  well  as  Giardini,  as 
that  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian."    Gold- 
smith :  "  The  greatest  musicalperformers 
have  but  small  emoluments.     Ciiardini,   I 
am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven  hundred 
a  year."    Johnson  :  "  That  is  indeed  but 
little  for  a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that 
which  so  many  endeavour  to  do.    There  is 
nothing,  I  think,  in  which  the  power  of 
art  is  shewn  so  much  as  in  playing  on  the 
tiddle.    In  all  other  things  we  can  do  some- 
thing at  first.     Anv  man  will  forge  a  bar  of 
iron,  if  you  give  Iiim  a  hammer ;   not   so 
well  as  a' smith,  but  tolerably.     A  man  will 
saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though 
a  clumsy  one  ;  but  give  him  a  fiddle  and  a 
fiddle-stick,  and  he  can  do  nothing.*' 

On  Mondav,  April  19,  he  called  on  me 
with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach, 
and  carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  JEl- 
phinston,  at  his  Academy  at  Kensington. 
A  printer  having  acouired  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  keep  his  coacn,  was  a  eood  topic  for 
the  credit  of  literature.  Mrs.  "Williams 
said,  that  another  printer,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
had  not  waited  so  long  as  Air.  Strahan,  but 
had  kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner. 
Johnson  :  "  He  was  in  the  right.  I^ife  is 
short.  The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to 
enjoy  his  wealth,  the  better." 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book 
that  was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  if  he  had  read  it.  Johnson  :  "  I 
have  looked  into  it."  "  MTiat,  (said  Elphin- 
ston,) have  you  not  read  it  through?" — 
Johnson,  ofiended  at  being  thus  pressed, 
and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of 
reading,  answered  tartly,  "  No,  Sir ;  do 
you  read  books  through  ?" 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and 
put  his  argument  unon  what  I  have  ever 


time  of  this  Preface  or  Dedication,  I  said,  ^  thought  the  most  solid  basis ;  that  if  pub- 
^'  What  an  expense,  Sir,  do  you  put  us  to  |  lie  war  be  allowed  to  be  consistent  with 
in  buying  books,  to  which  you  have  writ-  morality,  private  war  must  be  equally  so. 
ten  Prefaces  or  Dedications."  Johnson  : —  Indeed^  we  may  observe  what  strained  ar- 
**  Why  I  have  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Fa-    gumenta  are  used  to  reconcile  war  with  the 
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c  jiutiflible  tban  wu 


that  iluelliiiK  havinfi 
barbaruus  violence,  is 

which  thou. 


On  Wednesdir,  April  81,  1  diueil  with 
Um  at  Mr.  Thrile's.  A  gentleman  attack- 
ed Garrick  ibr  beinf{  vain.  Johnsoh  i 
"  No  wonder,  Sir,  that  he  i«  vain  ;  a  ninn 
vho  it  perpetually  flattered  in  everv  mode 
Uut  can  be  conceived.  So  many  liellova 
hare  blown  the  fire,  that  one  woniiera  he  is 
not  bf  dui  Ume  become  a  cinder."  Bob- 
will:  **  And  auch  bellows  too.  ]A)ril 
Manafield  with  hia  cneekl  like  to  biirat : 
iMtrd  Chatham  like  an  £olus.  I  have  read 
•ueh  notes  from  them  to  him,  an  were 
MoouKfa  to  turn  his  head."  jaiixsoM  i 
"  True,  When  he  whom  every  body  else 
flatten,  flatten  me,  I  then  am  trulv  ' 
M>a.TH>ALE:  "The sen 
ctreve,  I  think."  Johnsos  ;  '■  Y 
aam,  in '  The  Way  of  the  World :' 


Iv  iiappy." 


nui  and  lashed  the 
'  Should  it  not  be. 
and  chained  the 
'  No,  Sir  ;  recollect 

UllKTlreOllir^IIEl 


No,  Sir,  I  ahould  not 
Oarrick  chained  the  o 
windl.''  BoawELL : 
Sir,  laabed  the  ocea 
wiflda?"  JOBMIOH : 
the  original : 

IfHum  Qfpp«dilui  qui  vlru 
This  doe>  very  well,  when  both  the  winds 
■nd  the  lea  are  peisonified,  and  mentioned 
tj  their  mytha1o)^cal  names,  as  in  .luvcnal : 
tnit  when  they  are  mentioned  in  plain  Ian. 
jtuage,  the  application  of  the  epitbiets  sug- 
gaMd  by  me  la  the  most  obvious  ;  and  ac- 
curdingly  my  Mend  himself,  in  his  imitation 
of  the  paauge  which  describes  Xerxes,  has 

"Tlw  nvabeMia.  >od  nchilnithcwliHL't 
Tlie  modes  of  living  in  different  coun- 
trlea,  and  the  various  views  with  which  men 
travel  in  quest  of  new  scenes,  havins  been 
tdkedoC  a  learned  gentleman  who  holds  a 
conaidetaUe  office  in  the  low.  expatiated  on 
the  happineM  of  a  savage  life  ;  and  men- 
tioned an  instance  of  an  oBicer  who  liad 
actually  lived  for  some  time  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  of  whom,  when  in  that  state,  he 
quuted  this  reflection  with  an  air  of  admlra 
two,  *s  if  it  had  been  deeply  philosophical 
**  Here  am  I,  free  and  unrestrained,  amidst 
tberude  magniflcence  of  Nature,  with  this 
IniUan  woman  by  my  side,  and  tbia  gun, 
with  which  I  can  procure  food  when  I  want 
it  1  what  more  can  be  desired  for  human 
happiness  ?"     It  did  not  require  much  saga. 


tity  to  foresee  thai  such  a  sentiment  would 
not  be  |H>nnitteil  to  ]>ass  without  due  ani- 
madversion. .Tol)KSOM.-"DDnotallow3-our. 
>elf^  Sir,  to  be  Imposed  upon  bv  such  gross 
absurdity.  It  is  sad  slull';  it  is  brutish. 
If  a  bull  could  speak,  he  might  as  well 
L'xclaim,— Here  am  I  with  this  cow  and 
this  gross;  what  being  con  enjoy  greater 
felicity  ?■■ 

We  talked  of  tiie  metoncfaolv  end  of  a 
(Rntleman  who  had  destroyed 'hiuiselC  — 
JonNSOH:  "It  was  owing  to  imaginarv 
illlliculties  in  his  affairs,  which,  had  he  Ulk'- 
cd  of  with  any  friend,  would  soon  have 
■anialied."  Uoswell:  "Do  you  lliink, 
(ir,  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad  ?" 
Joiiksdn:  "  Sir,  they  are  often  not  univer- 
sally disordered  in  their  intellects,  but  one 
passion  presses  so  upon  them,  that  they 
field  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  nas- 
linnate  man  will  stab  another."  He  added, 
"  I  have  often  thought,  that  after  a  man  has 
laken  the  resolution  to  kilt  himselt;  it  is  not 
courage  in  him  to  do  any  thing,  however 
desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear.'* 
Coi.DSMiTHi  "  I  don't  see  that.*'  .loiiii. 
!OK  :  "  Nay,  but  my  dear  Sir,  why  should 
you  not  see  what  ev'erv  one  else  sees  ?"— 
CtOLDSHiTH  :  "  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  ana 
itill  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain 
him?"  .Iohnsok;  "It  does  not  signify 
that  the  fear  of  something  made  him  re- 
lolve ;  it  is  upon  the  state  of  his  mind,  after 
the  resolution  is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Sup- 
pose a  man  either  from  fear,  or  pride,  or 
conscience,  or  whatever  motive,  has  resolved 
to  kill  himself:  when  once  the  resolution  is 
taken,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  may 
then  go  and  take  the  King  of  Prussia  hy 
the  nose,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He 
rannot  fear  the  rack,  who  is  resolved  to  kill 
himself.  When  Eustace  Budgel  was  walk, 
ing  down  to  the  Thames,  detemiined  to 
drown  himself,  lie  might,  if  he  pleased, 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger,  have 
turned  aside,  and  firat  set  tire  to  St.  James's 

On  Tuesdav,  April  ij,  Mr.  Beauclerk  and 
1  called  on  him  in  the  morning.  As  we 
walked  up  Johnson 's-court,  I  said,  "  I  have 
a  veneration  for  this  court ;"  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  Beauclerk  had  the  same  reve- 
rential enthusiasm.  We  found  him  alone. 
We  talked  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart's  eln^t 
and  plausible  I«tten  to  Lord  Klansfleld  i 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by  the  author 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johhsoh  i  •'  They  have 
not  answered  the  end.  They  have  not  been 
talked  ofi  I  have  never  heard  of  then. 
This  is  owing  to  their  not  being  sold.  Peo- 
ple seldom  read  a  book  which  is  given  to 
tbem  ;  and  few  are  given.  The  way  t« 
spread  a  work  is  to  sell  it  at  a  low  price. 
No  man  will  send  to  buy  a  thing  that  cost* 
oven  sixpence,  without  an  intention  to  read 
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it."  Bos  WELL  :  '*  May  it  not  be  doubted. 
Sir,  whether  it  be  proi)er  to  publish  letters, 
arraigning  the  ultimate  decision  of  an  im- 
portant cause  bv  the  supreme  judicature  of 
the  nation  ?"  'Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir,  1  do 
not  think  it  was  wrong  to  publish  these 
letters.  If  they  are  thought  to  do  hann, 
whv  not  answer  them  ?  But  they  will  do 
no  liarm,  if  Mr.  Douglas  be  indeed  the  son 
of  Lady  Jane  he  cannot  be  hurt :  if  he  be 
not  her  son,  and  yet  has  the  great  estate  of 
the  family  uf  Douglas,  he  may  well  submit 
to  have  a  pamphlet  against  hun  by  Andrew 
Stuart.  Sir,  I  think  such  a  publication 
does  good,  as  it  does  good  to  shew  us  the 
possibilities  of  human  life.  And,  Sir,  you 
will  not  say  that  the  Douglas  cause  was  a 
cause  of  easy  decision,  when  it  divided  your 
Court  as  much  as  it  could  do,  to  be  deter- 
mined at  all.  When  your  Judf^s  are  seven 
and  seven,  the  casting  vote  ot  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  given  on  one  side  or  other ; 
no  matter,  for  my  argument,  on  which  ;  one 
or  the  other  mutt  be  taken  ;  as  when  I  am 
to  move,  there  is  no  matter  which  leg  I 
move  first.  And  then.  Sir,  it  was  otherwise 
determined  here.  No,  Sir,  a  more  dubious 
determination  of  any  question  cannot  be 
imagined.'*  * 

He  said,  *•*•  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for 
ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversation  : 
he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mor- 
tified when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes 
is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance ; 
a  man  may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has 
not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit'.  Now  Gold- 
smith's putting  himself  against  another,  is 
like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one  who  can. 
not  spare  tlie  hundred.  It  is  not  worth  a 
man*s  while.  A  man  should  not  lay  a  hun- 
dred to  one,  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it, 
though  he  has  a  hundred  chances  for  him  : 
he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he  may  lose 
a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  state. 
Wlien  he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better. 
It  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man  of  his 
literary  reputation  :  if  he  does  not  get  the 
better,  he  is  miserably  vexed.*' 

Johnson's  own  superlative  powers  of  wit 
set  him  above  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness. 
Garrick  had  remarked  to  me  of  him,  a  few 
days  before,  ''  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits 
are  nothing  compared  with  him.  You  may 
be  diverted  by  them ;  but  Johnson  gives 
you  a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out 
of  you,  whether  you  will  or  no." 


*  I  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnion  never  took  the  aouf 
ble  to  study  •  question  whkh  interested  nations.  He 
would  not  ercfo  read  a  pamphlet  which  I  wrote  upon  It 
.entitled  "  The  Essence  ot  the  Doufdas  Cauae;"  whkh, 
I  have  reason  to  flatter  myself,  had  cooalderablc  efHsct 
In  favour  of  Mr.  Douglas:  of  whose  legitimate  filiation 
I  was  then,  and  am  sUU,  firmly  convinced.  Let  me 
add,  that  no  ftct  ran  be  more  respectably  asreruined, 
than  by  the  judgement  <^  the  most  august  tribunal  in 
the  world ;  a  Judgement  In  whidi  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Camden  united  in  1769k  and  fhrni  which  only  five 
of  a  numerous  body  entered  a  protest. 


Goldsmith,  however,  was  often  very  for- 
tunate in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he 
entered  the  lists  with  Johnson  himself.  Sir 
Joshua  lieynolds  was  in  company  with  them 
one  day.  When  Goldsmith  said,  that  be 
thought  he  could  write  a  good  fable,  men- 
tioned the  simplicity  which  that  kind  of 
composition  requires,  and  observed,  that  in 
most  fablet  the  animals  introduced  scldoui 
talk  in  character.  ^^  For  instance,  (said  he^) 
the  fable  of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  birds 
fly  over  their  heads,  and  envying  them, 
petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds. 
The  skill,  (continued  he,)  consists  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes.**  While  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  fanciful  reverie,  he 
observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides,  and 
laughing.  Upon  which  he  smartly  pro- 
ceeded, *^  Why,  Dr.  Johsson,  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you  were 
to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk, 

like  WHALES.**    . 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
variety  of  composition,  never  exercised  his 
talents  in  fable,  except  we  allow  his  beauti- 
ful  tale  published  in  Mrs.  Williams's  Mis- 
cellanies to  be  of  that  species.  I  have, 
however,  found  among  his  manuscript  col- 
lections the  following  sketch  of  one : — 

*^  Glow  worm  *  lying  in  the  garden  saw  a 
candle  in  a  neighbouring  palace,-»and  com- 
plained of  the  littleness  of  his  own  light ; — 
another  observed — wait  a  little ; — soon  dark, 
—  have  outlasted  toAA  (manff)  of  these 
glaring  lights  which  are  only  brighter  as 
thev  haste  to  nothing.** 

dn  Thursdav,  April  29,  I  dined  with 
him  at  General  Ogiethorpe*s,  where  were 
Sir  Joshua  Revnolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Thralc.  I  was  very 
desirous  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  absolutely 
fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go  with  me  to  the 
Hebrides  this  year ;  and  1  told  him  that  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robertson 
the  historian,  upon  the  suhject,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in 
such  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour, 
that  I  was  satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfil  his 
enmgement. 

The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite 
being  mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed,  that 
this  was  also  a  custom  in  China;  that  a 
dog-butcher  is  as  common  there  as  any 
other  butcher;  and  that  when  he  wallcs 
abroad  all  the  dogs  fail  on  him.  Johnson  : 
^  That  is  owing  to  his  killing  dogs,  Sir.  I 
remember  a  butcher  at  Lichfield,  whom  a 
dog,  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived, 
always  attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  carnage 
whicn  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
killed  be  what  they  may.**  Goldsmith  ; 
"  Yes,  Uiere  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  ani- 

*  [It  has  alreadv  been  observed,  that  one  of  his  first 
Esuays  was  a  Latin  Poem  on  a  gfow-wnrai ;  but  whe- 
ther It  be  any  where  extant,  has  not  been  aaoertabied. 
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nuds  at  the  siens  of  massacre.  If  jou  put 
^  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses 
like  to  go  mad.**  Johnsok  :  ^*  I  doubt 
.hat.*'  Goldsmith:  ^Naj^  Sir,  it  is  a 
well  authenticated."   Thrale  :  "  You 

better  prove  it  beftre  you  put  it  into 

your  book  on  natural  historv.  You  may  do 
mt  in  my  stable  if  you  wiU.**  Jounsok: 
**  Nay,  Sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it. 
If  be  is  content  to  take  his  information 
^£rom  others,  he  may  get  through  his  book 
with  little  trouble^  and  without  much  en- 
dangering  his  reputation.  But  if  he  makes 
exoeriments  for  ^o  comprehensive  a  book 
as  nis,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them ;  his 
erroneous  assertions  would  then  fall  upon 
himself;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  hav- 
Ingmade experiments  as  to  every  particular.** 
The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  in- 
troducedf  and  spoken  of  slightingly  by 
Goldsmith ;  Jobksok  :  "  Wh;r,  Sir,  Mallet 
had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  re- 
putation alive  as  long  as  he  himself  lived  ; 
and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal.** 
GoLDSMitH:  *^But  'I  cannot  agree  that 
it  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  was  dead 
long  befbre  his  natural  death.  I  consider 
an  author*8  literary  reputation  to  be  alive 
only  while  his  name  will  insure  a  good  price 
for  bis  copy  from  the  booksellers.  I  will 
get  you  (to  Johnson)  a  hundred  cruineas  for 
any  thing  whatever  that  you  shsul  write,  if 
you  put  your  name  to  it." 

Dr.  Goldsmith*s  new  play,  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,*' being  mentioned  ;  Johnson  : 
I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that 
has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience,  that 
has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  co- 
medy— making  an  audience  merry." 

Goldsmith  naving  said,  that  Garrick's 
compliment  to  the  Queen,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  plav  of  "The  Chances,'* 
which  he  had  alterecl  and  revised  this  year, 
was  mean  and  gross  flattery  ;'*— Johnson  : 
"Why,  Sir,  I  would  not  icrite^  I  would  not 

E've  solemnly  under  my  hand,  a  character 
tyond  what  I  thought  really  true ;  but  a 
speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so 
extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has  always 
been  fonnuliur  to  flatter  Kings  and  Queens ; 
BO  much  so,  that  even  in  our  church-service 
we  have  *  our  most  religious  King,*  used 
indiacriminately,  whoever  is  King.  Nay, 
they  even  flatter  themselves; — *we  have 
been  graciouslv  pleased  to  grant.' — No  mo- 
dem flattery,  however,  is  so  gross  as  that  of 
the  Augustan  age,  where  the  Emperor  was 
deified.  *■  Prmtent  Dhnu  habebUur  Auguttut* 
And  as  to  meanness,  (rising  into  warmth,) 
bow  is  it  mean  in  a  player, — a  showman, — 
a  fellow  who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling, 
to  flatter  his  Queen?  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, was  dangerous ;  for  if  it  had  missed, 
what  became  of  Garrick,  and  what  be- 
came of  the  Queen?  As  Sir  William 
Temple  says  of  a  great  general,  it  is  ne- 


cessary not  only  that  his  designs  be  form- 
ed in  a  masterly  manner,  but  that  they 
should  be  attended  with  success.  Sir,  it  is 
right,  at  a  time  when  the  lloyal  Familv  is 
not  generallv  liked,  to  let  it  be  seen  that 
the  people  like  at  least  one  of  them."  Si  A 
Joshua  Revnolds:  "I  do  not  perceive 
why  the  profession  of  a  player  should  be 
despised ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of 
all  the  employments  of  mankind  is  to  pro- 
duce amusement.  Garrick  produces  more 
amusement  than  any  body.'*  Boswell  : 
"  You  say.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Garrick  exhi- 
bits himself  for  a  shilling.  In  this  respect 
he  is  only  on  a  footiuj^  with  a  lawyer,  who 
exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and  even  will 
maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdity,  if  the 
case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play 
or  a  part  which  he  does  not  like :  a  lawyer 
never  refuses."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
wliat  does  this  prove  ?  only  that  a  lawyer  is 
worse.  Boswell  is  now  like  Jack  in  '  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub,'  who,  when  he  is  puzzled  by 
nn  argument,  hangs  himself  if  e  thinks  I 
shall  cut  him  down,  but  I'll  let  him  hang,** 
(laughing  vociferously.)  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds: "Mr.  Boswell  thinks,  that  the 
Profession  ofa  lawyer  being  unquestionably 
onourable,  if  he  can  shew  the  profession 
ofa  player  to  be  more  honourable,  he  proves 
his  argument." 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  BeauclerK's,  where  were  Lord  Carle- 
mont,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  more 
members  of  the  LiTRBAav  Club,  whom 
he  had  obliglingly  invited  to  meet  me,  as  I 
was  this  evening  to  be  ballotted  for  as  can- 
didate for  admission  into  that  distinguished 
society.  Johnson  had  done  me  theiionour 
to  propose  me,  and  Beauclerk  was  very 
zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned ;  JoHKSOir  t 
"  It  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows. 
He  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more 
ignorant  than  any  one  else."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  :  "  Yet  there  is  no  man  whose 
company  is  more  liked."  Johnson  .  "  To  be 
sure,  Sir.  When  people  And  a  man  of  the 
most  distin^ished  abilities  as  a  writer,  their 
inferior  while  he  is  with  them,  it  must  be 
highly  gratlfving  to  them.  What  (Jold- 
smith  comically  ^ays  of  himself  is  very  true, 
— ^he  always  gets  the  better  when  he  argues 
alone ;  meaiung,  that  he  is  master  ofa  sub- 
ject in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon 
it ;  but  when  he  comes  into  company,  grows 
confused,  and  unable  to  talk.  Take  him  as 
a  poet,  his  •'lYaveller'  is  a  very  fine  per- 
formance ;  ay,  and  so  is  his  '  Darted  vil- 
laffe,*  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the 
ecno  of  his  *  Traveller.'  >Vhether,  indeed, 
we  take  him  as  a  poet, — as  a  comic  writer, — 
or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in  the  first 
clasd."  Boswell  :  "  An  historian  L  My  dear 
Sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compila- 
tion of  the  Roman  Historv  with  the  works 
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y  of  Kohertson, 


such  penetn 
.,i-6lr,,. 


of  uther  hiaturians of  tliit Bife  P"  Jouniohi 
"  Why,  who  are  before  him  ?"  Boswbll  : 
"  Hume,— Robcn»on — Lord  Lyttelton." 
Johhsoh:  (His  anUnthy  Co  tbe  Scotch 
be|[inniiii;  to  riae^^  "  I  nave  not  re«d  Hume  t 
but,  doubtlen,  Goldnuith's  Hiitory  ia  bet- 
ter than  the  twrMojw  of  Kobertson,  or  the 
foppery  of  DaJrrmple."  Bo«well:  "Will 
you  not  admit  the  auperiority 
Id  whoae  Hiatory  we  &oA  auch 
auch painting?"  Job: 

coiuiiler  how  t  hat  penetratioD  and  that  paint- 
ing are  employed.  It  ia  not  history,  it  ia 
iuuginatioD.  He  vho  describes  what  he 
never  aaw,  draws  from  fancy.     Robertson 

E'nt<  mlnda  aa  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in  a 
tory-piece  :  he  imigines  an  hemic  coun- 
tenance. You  muat  look  upon  Hobertaon'a 
work  u  a  romance,  and  try  it  hj  that  stand. 
■rd.  Hiat«ry  it  ia  not.  'Besidea,  Sir,  it  ia 
the  KTeat  excellence  of  a  writer  to  put  into 
bia  book  as  much  as  bit  book  will  boliL 
(lolilamitb  has  done  ihla  in  his  History. 
Now  llsbcrtaun  misbt  have  put  twice  as 
much  into  hia  baok.  Robertaon  is  like  a 
man  who  has  packed  golil  in  wool :  tbe  wool 
taliea  up  morn  room  than  the  gold.  No, 
Sir,  I  always  thought  Kobertson  would  be 
crushnl  by  hia  own  vreiffht,^ — woulil  be  bu- 
ried under  hia  own  ornaments.  Goklamith 
tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to  know : 
Robertson  detains  y  ou  a  great  deal  too  long. 
No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous 
detail  a  second  time ;  but  Goidsmitb'a  plain 
narratiTe  will  nleaae  again  and  again.  I 
would  say  to  Robertaon  what  an  old  tutor  of 
B  college  aaid  to  one  uf  bis  pupils  i  ■  Read 
orer  your  compositions,  and  wherever  you 
meet  with  a  passase  which  you  think  ia  par- 
ticularly floe,  sti^e  it  out,'  Goldsmith's 
abridgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius 
Flonisor  Eutropiusi  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot, 
In  the  aame  placea  of  the  Roman  History, 
*ou  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir, 
be  has  the  art  of  cumpjling,  and  of  saying 
every  thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  mstory, 
■nd  will  make  it  aa  entertaining  as  a  Per. 
nan  Tale." 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topic  with- 
out obseri'ing,  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  owned  tbat  be  often  "  talked 
(or  victory,"  rather  urecd  plausible  objec- 
tions to  Dr.  Robertson^  c"**' I'*"*  hUfnmrHil 
works  in  the  ardour  of  cai 
sed  hia  real  and  decided  .,  ....__ 

not  easy  to  suppose,  that  he  ahould  so  widely 
difTer  from  the  rest  of  the  literary  world. 

Johnson  :  "  I  remember  once  being 
with  Goldamith  in  Westminster-abbey. 
While  we  surveyed  the  Poet's  Comer,   I 


When  we  got  to  Temple-bar  be  slopped 
me.  pointed  to  the  heada  upon  it,  and  slilv 
whispered  me, 

JonwaoH  praised  John  Bunyan  highly. 
"  Hia  '■  Pilgrim's  Progress'  haa  great  ment, 
both  for  invention,  imagination,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  stoiy :  and  it  has  had  tbe 
best  evidence  of  its  merit,  tbe  general  and 
continued  approbation  of  mankind.  Few 
hooks,  I  believe,  have  had  a  more  extensive 
sale.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  begins  very 
much  like  the  poem  of  Dante;  yet  there 
was  no  translation  of  Dante  when  Dunyan 
wrote.  There  ia  reason  to  think  that  he 
had  read  Spenser." 

A  propoallion  which  had  been  agitated, 
tbat  monuments  to  eminent  persons  should, 
for  the  time  to  ccme,  be  erected  in  St. 
Paul's  church  aa  well  aa  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  was  mentioned  j  and  it  was  aaked, 
who  should  be  honoured  by  having  his  mo- 
nument first  erected  there.  Somebody  sug- 
seated  Pope.  JoHxaox .-  "Why,  Sir,  as 
Pope  waa  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  would  not 
have  bis  to  be  first.  I  think  Milton's  ra- 
ther should  have  the  precedence.}  I  think 
more  highly  of  him  now  than  I  did  at 
twenty.  Thereis  more  thinking  in  him  and 
in  Butler,  than  in  any  of  our  poets." 

Some  of  tbe  company  expressed  ■  wonder 
why  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  book  a* 
"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  should  conceal 
himselCg  Johkson  :  "  There  may  be  dif- 
ferent reasons  assigned  for  thia,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  very  suiBcient-  'He  may 
have  been  a  clergrman,  and  may  have 
thoufrht  tbat  his  r^igioua  counsels  would 
have  leas  weight  when  known  to  come  from 
a  man  whose  profession  was  Thcologv.  He 
may  have  been  a  man  whose  practice  was 
not  suitable  to  hia  principles,  ao  that  hia 
character  might  injure  theefiect  of  thia  book, 
which  be  haJl  written  in  a  aeason  of  peni- 
tence. Or  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  rigid 
aelf-denlal,  so  that  he  would  have  no  reward 
for  his  pious  labours  while  in  thu>  world,  but 
refer  it  all  to  a  future  state." 

The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club, 
and  I  waa  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  &te  of 
my  election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I 
sat  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which  even  tbe 
charming  conversation  of  Lady  l)i  Beau- 
clerk  could  not  entirely  disdpate.  In  a 
short  time  I  received  the  agreeable  intelli- 


I  Pari,  notnlItutUHliDg  hi)  jult  IM 
ir  n^bUcan*!  Iwlltkil]  prlnrfpl^  I 
■"-■—■—'--  -IT  hiuaIIt  cafU]tkuoui 

w  BodlMn  LIbtUT  in 
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RDce  tlut  I  was  chosen.  I  butened  to 
Ukc  place  of  maetui);,  lod  «m  introduced  to 
■uch  >  Bodet;  u  on  seldom  be  found.  Mr- 
Edmund  Burke,  wham  1  then  mit  for  the 
Bxtt  time,  *nd  whose  uplendkl  talents  had 
loaa  made    me  ■rdenti;  wish  for  hi*  >c- 

Zuunlaace:  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Qanick,  Dr. 
loldnnith,  Mr.  (afferwards  Sir  William) 
Jones,  and  the  company  with  whom  I  had 
alined.  Upon  mj  entnuice,  Johnson  placed 
tiiwwlf  behind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned 
■a  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  uid  with  bumorous 
formalitT  gave  me  a  C/iarge,  pointing  out 
the  conduct  expected  &om  me  as  a  good 
member  of  this  club. 
Goldimith  produced  some   very  absurd 


Naj,  Drjden,  in  his  poem  on  I 
Society,  has  these  lines : 
■  TbK  n  apcBcui  (loteH  lut  titf  •)> 


KSW, 


Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great 
cODlempt  for  that  species  of  wit,  deigned  to 
allow  that  there  was  one  good  pun  in  "  Me- 
naffiana,"  I  think  on  the  word  eorju.-^' 

Much  pleasant  conversation  passed,  which 


UjAdiin,  Hua  iftK  lu  pvUkaUoo,  •!>.  ITtb  Hn, 
in;,  anhliinnitliniaii  mlihult  ippan  b)  ShUVi 
woriu,  lint  Ofpotm  haJ  tm  ihrwn  lo  hbn.  ud  ct- 


lU  of  BounUoiit,  ■  II  pncbt  fin  M«,  K  nul  Mn 
jjrf— MiirtiiM.  See  ilu  \nec6Mm  LltUntm. 
AiUiM,  Bowdnkiub"  Bui  my  bwnkiiu  and  BtuilnM 
csRspsndal,  Hi.  Mmatmii^vl  PUUddphta,  liH 
pc^M  (Ml  u  BH  Ihi  foUn-imi  pMBft  In  -'  Heu- 
alumC  whkb  mdni  the  pnoitnit  nnjKtun  unns- 
saaan,  ad  aaTi»  bit  otUlBal  HatantBl : 

"MiiJ"'  d«  Boankno*,  CKamliii— da  Rmlnnml. 

*  HBigft  laUiM  nHit  ronwui,  lol  rtlt  momnl,  'Sh 

.  UK,  Hvl—   qi»TllU(MDtllM-lI<l*«qM*«UWa 

■rantadi*)  Qii-|[  t  a  d'l^tU  I*— ■  II «  ■  lut,' nfundlt 
Mad->  dt  BoordoDDt,  'qmiarfy  afpi»aAaiBrr>i" 


Johnson  relished  with  great  good  humour. 
But  his  canversatlon  aTone,  or  what  led  to 
it.  or  was  interwoven  with  it,  is  the  busineaa 
of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  I,  we  dined  by  our- 
selves at  our  old  rendezvous,  die  Mitre 
tavern.  He  was  placid,  but  not  much  div 
poMtd  to  talk.  He  observed,  that  "  The 
Irish  miK  better  with  Che  English  than  the 
Scotch  do  t  their  language  is  nearer  to 
English  ;  as  a  proof  afwhich,  they  succeed 
very  well  as  players,  which  Scotchmen  do 
not.  Then,  Sir,  tbey  have  not  that  extreme 
nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch.  I 
will  do  you,  Boswell,  the  justice  to  say,  that 
you  aretheniostinijcottijfiiiofyourcounti7. 
men.  Vou  are  almost  the  only  Instance  of 
a  Scotchman  that  1  have  known,  who  did  not 
at  every  other  sentence  bring  in  some  other 
Scotchman." 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williama.  1  in. 
troduced  a  question  which  has  been  much 
affiUted  in  the  Church  of  Scotlaml,  whether 
the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to  present  ministen 
to  psriahev  be  well  founded ;  and  suppoung 
it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  ?  That  Church  is  composed  of  a 
senes  of  judicatures :  a  Presbytery, — a 
Synod,  and,  finally,  a  General  Assembly; 
before  all  of  wliich,  this  matter  may  be  con- 
tended :  and  in  some  cases  the  Preibyteij 
having  retiised  to  induct  or  leUle,  as  they 


call  it^  (he  person  presented  bj  the  patron, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly.      He  said,  I  might 


see  the  subject  well  treated  in  the  "  Defence 
of  Pluralities  j"  and  although  he  thought 
that  a  patron  should  exercise  his  right  with 
tenderness  to  the  inclinations  of  the  peoole 
of  a  parish,  he  was  very  clear  as  to  his  riglit. 
Then  suppodng  the  question  to  be  pleued 
before  the  General  Assembly,  be  dictated 
to  me  what  follows  : 

"Agaihst  the  risht  of  patrons  is  com- 
monly opposed,  by  the  inferior  judicatures, 
the  plea  of  conscience.  Their  conacienca 
tells  them,  thai  the  people  ought  to  choaae 
their  pastor;  their  conscience  tells  them, 
that  tuey  ought  not  to  impose  upon  a  con. 
gr^ation  a  minister  ungrateful  and  unac- 
ceptable to  his  auditocs.  Conscience  i* 
nothing  mure  than  a  conviction  folt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something 
to  be  avoided ;  and,  in  questions  of  simple, 
unperpleied  morality,  conscience  is  very 
often  a  guide  that  ma;  be  trusted.  But 
before  conscience  can  determine,  the  state 
of  the  question  is  supposed  to  he  completely 
known.  In  questions  of  law^  or  of  tkci, 
conscience  is  very  often  confounded  with 
oninion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  right  of  another  man ;  they  must  ba 
known  by  rational  inveatintion  or  historical 
inquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  Chat  holds  it 
may  nil  his  conscience,  may  teach   soma 
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men  that  xeBgion  would  be  promoted,  and 
quiet  imiierved^  by  gnntlne  to  the  people 
uniremllj  the  chmce  of  their  ministers. 
But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed  that 
violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Helicon  cannot  be 
promoted  by  injustice  t  and  it  was  never  yet 
found  that  a  popular  election  was  very 
quietlv  transacted. 

"  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  trans- 
ferring  to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage, 
is  apparent  to  alt  who  know  whence  that 
right  had  its  original.    The  right  of  patron- 
age was  not  at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power 
from  unresisting  povertv.     It   is  not  an 
authority  at  first  usurpea  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, and  established  only  by  succetision 
and  by  precedents.    It  is  not  a  grant  capri- 
ciously made  lh>m  a  higher  tyrant  to  a  lower. 
It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the  first 
possessors,  and   justly  inherited  by  those 
that  succeeded  them.    When  Christianity 
was  established  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode 
of  public  worship  was  prescribed.     Public 
worship    requires    a   public    place  t     and 
the   proprietors   of    lands,    as   they  were 
convert^,  built  churches  for  their  ikmilies 
and  their  vassals.     For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers,  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of 
their  lands ;  and  a  district,  through  which 
each  minister  was  required  to  extend  his 
care,  was,  bv  that  circumscription,  consti- 
tuted a  parisn.  This  is  a  position  so  generally 
received  in  En^^land,  that  the  extent  of  a 
manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  received 
for  each  other.    The  churches  which  the 
proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus 
endowed,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with   ministers;    and 
where  the  episcopal  government  prevails, 
the  Bishop  nas  no  power  to  reject  a  man 
nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for  some  crime 
that  might  exclude  him  fVom  the  priesthood. 
For  the  endowment  of  the  church  being  the 
ffift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  consequently  at 
liberty  to  give  it  according  to  his  choice,  to 
any  man  capable  of  performing  the  holy  of- 
fices.   The  people  did  not  choose  him,  be* 
cause,  the  people  did  not  pay  him. 

*^  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this 
original  right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and 
is  obliterated  and  obscured  by  many  transla.^ 
tions  of  property  and  changes  or  govern- 
ment ;  that  scarce  any  church  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  builders ;  and  that 
the  present  persons  ha^e  entered  subse- 
quently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by  a 
tnousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is 
the  right  of  patronage  extinguished?  If 
the  ri^t  followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed 
by  the  same  equity  bv  which  the  lands  are 
possessed.  It  is,  in  efiect,  part  of  the  manor, 
and  protected  by  the  same  laws  with  every 
other  privilege.  X^et  us  suppose  an  estate 
forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the 
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Crown  to  a  new  fkmily.    With  the  lands, 
were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant  to 
those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.    The 
right  lost  to  the  patron  fidls  not  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  is  either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or, 
what  to  the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is  bv 
the  Crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  hands 
ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that 
receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it  was 
conveyed.    It  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  pos- 
sessions, be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudulently 
obtained.    But  no  injury  is  still  done  to  the 
people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  the^  have 
never  lost.    Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of 
Titius,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure 
the  people ;  and  no  man*s  conscience,  how- 
ever tender  or  however  active,  can  prompt 
him  to  restore  what  may  be  proved  to  have 
been  never  taken  away.    Supposing,  what 
I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  popular 
election  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired,  our 
desires  are  not  the  measure  of  eouity.     It 
were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  hs  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  mercifiil,  and  riches  in 
the  possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law 
must  leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it 
finds  them :   and  must  often  leave  riches 
with  the  covetous,  and  power  with  the  crueL 
Convenience  may  be  a  rule  in  little  things, 
where  no  other  rule  has  been  established. 
But  as  the  great  end  of  government  is  te 
^ve  every  man  his  own,  no  inconvenience 
IS  ipreater  than  that  of  making  right  uncer- 
tain.    Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads 
with  imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series 
of  civil  subormnation,  by  inciting  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the 
higher. 
*'*'  Having  thus  shewn  that  the  right  of 

Eatronage,  oeing  originally  purchased,  may 
e  legaSy  transferred,  and  that  it  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  lawful  possessors,  at  least  as 
certainly  as  any  other  right ;— we  have  left 
to  the  advocated  of  the  people  no  other  plea 
than  that  of  convenience.  Let  us,  thererore» 
now  consider  what  the  people  would  really 
gun  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  right  of 
patronage.     What  is  most  to  be  desired  by 
such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  l>e 
supplied  with  better  ministers.    But  why 
should  we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make 
a  wiser  choice  than  the  patron  ?     If  we  sup- 
pose mankind  actuated    by  interest,   tne 
patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with  caution, 
oecause  he  will  suffer  more  by  choosing 
wrong.    By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister, 
or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that 
they  will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or 
corruption.  The  qualifications  of  a  minister 
are  well  known  to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of 
his  learning,  the  patron  is  probably  the  only 
judge  in  the  parisn ;  and  or  his  piety  not  less 
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a  judge  than  others ;  and  is  more  likely  to 
inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before  he 
gives  a  presentation,  than  one  of  the  paro- 
chial  rabole,  who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote. 
It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the  parish 
might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they 
like  better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate 
with  greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and 
iierverseness  should  always  obtain  what  they 
like,  was  never  considered  as  the  end  of  go- 
vemment;  of  which  it  is  the  great  and 
standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  see  fbr  the 
simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious. 
But  that  this  argument  supposes  the  people 
capable  of  judgmg,  and  resolute  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  oest  jud^ents,  though 
this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  wisdom, 
but  unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other 
occasions  are  unanimous  or  wise.  If  by 
some  strange  concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a 
parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of  any 
single  man,  though  I  could  not  charge  the 
patron  with  injustice  for  presenting  a  mi- 
nister,  I  should  censure  him  as  unkind  and 
and  injudicious.  But,  it  is  evident,  that  as 
in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of 
passion,  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would 
break  into  fiu:tions,  and  the  contest  for  the 
choice  of  a  minister  would  set  neighbours  at 
variance,  and  brinff  discord  into  families. 
The  minister  would  be  taught  all  the  arts 
of  a  candidate,  would  flatter  some,  and  bribe 
others;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  would  call  for  holidx^s  and  ale,  and 
break  the  beads  of  each  otner  during  the 
ioUity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must, 
however,  come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  fac- 
tions must  prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers 
fet  possession  of  the  church.  On  what  terms 
oes  he  enter  upon  his  ministry  but  those  of 
enmity  with  half  his  parish  ?  By  what  pru- 
dence or  what  diligence  can  he  hope  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  that  party  by  whose 
defeat  he  has  obtained  his  hving  ?  '  Every 
man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the 
church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast 
eyes,  afraid  to  encownter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  lie  has  been  over- 
powered. He  will%ite  his  neighbour  for 
opponng  him,  and  his  minister  for  having 
pro6pered  b;^  the  opposition ;  and  as  he  wiU 
never  le^  him  but  with  pain,  he  will  never 
see  him  but  with  hatred.  Of  administer 
presented  bv  the  patron,  the  parish  has  sel- 
dom any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they 
do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by 
a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do  not  fk- 
vour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  r^ection. 
Anger  is  excited  princip^y  by  pride.  The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exas- 
perated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an 


acknowledged  superior.  He  bears  only  his 
little  share  of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in 
common  with  the  whole  parish :  but  when 
the  contest  is  between  equals,  the  defeat 
has  many  aggravations :  and  he  that,  is  de- 
feated by  his  next  neighbour,  is  seldom  sa- 
tisfied without  some  revenge :  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would 
prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections 
should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  en. 
mity  of  opposition  should  be  re-kindled  be- 
fore it  had  cooled." 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr. 
Johnsoirs  masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
I  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that,  notwith- 
standing I  am  myself  a  lay-patron,  I  do  not 
entirely  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7)  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  'f  hrale*s,  in  the  Borough.  While 
we  were  alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I 
could  to  apologise  for  a  lady  who  had  been 
divorced  fromher  husband  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  said,  that  he  had  used  her  very  ill, 
had  behaved  brutally  to  her,  and  that  she 
could  not  continue  to  live  with  him  without 
having  her  delicacy  contaminated :  that  all 
affection  for  him  was  thus  destroyed ;  that 
the  essence  of  comugal  union  being  gone, 
there  remained  oiuy  a  cold  form,  a  mere 
civil  obligation  i  that  she  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  qualities  to  produce  happmess ; 
that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and,  that 
the  gentleman  on  whose  account  she  was 
divorced  had  gained  her  heart  while  thus 
unhappily  situated.*  Seduoed,  perhaps,  by 
the  cnarms  of  the  lady  in  question,  1  thus, 
attempted  to  palliate  what  I  was  sensible 
could  not  be  justified;  for  when  I  had 
finished  my  harangue,  my  venerable  friend 
gave  me  a  proper  check:  ^^My  dear  Sir, 
never  accustom  your  mind  to  nungle  virtue 
and  vice.  The  woman*s  a  whore,  and  thereof 
an  end  onV* 

He  described  the  fiither  of  one  of  his 
friends  thus :  ^*  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a 
talker  at  public  meetings,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  his  county  were  afraid  of  him.  No 
business  could  be  done  for  his  declamation.*' 

He  did  not  give  me  fiill  credit  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short  con- 
versation by  signs  with  some  Esquimaux, 
who  were  then  in  London,  particularly  with 
one  of  them  who  was  a  priest.  He  thought 
I  could  not  make  them  understand  me.^  No 
man  was  more  incredulous  as  to  particular 
facts,  which  were  at  all  extraordinary :  and 
therefore  no  man  was  more  scrupuloUi^y  in- 
quisitive, in  order  to  discover  the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of 
my  friends.  Messieurs  Edward  and  Charles 
Dilly,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry:  there 
were  present,  their  elder  brother,  Mr.  Dilly, 
of  Bedfordshire,  Dr  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  Mr.  Claxton,  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  a 
dissenting  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Top- 
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In  the  case  you  mention  the  is  presaed  to 
lay,  and  must    therefore  maice  her  nest 
quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be  sliffht." 
Goldsmith  ;  The  nidincation  of  birds  is 
what  is  least  known  in  natural  history, 
though  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  iU" 
I  mtroduced  the  subject  of  toleration. 
JoHKsoN :  "  Every  society  has  a  right  to 
preserve  public  peace  and  order,  and  there- 
fore has  a  good  right  to  prohibit  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  have  a  dangerous 
tendency.    To  say  the  magistrate  has  this 
right,  is  using  an  adequate  word  :  it  is  the 
soeie^  for  which  the  magistrate  is  agent. 
He  may  be  morally  or  theologically  wrong 
in  restraining  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  thinks  dangerous,  but  he  is  politi- 
cally right"     Mayo  :  "  I  am  of  opinion. 
Sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty  of 
conscience  in  religion  ;  and  that  the  magis- 
trate cannot  restrain  that  right."    John- 
...  I  soK :  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.    Every  man 

i  year,  and  app^  again  at  a  cer-  I  jjgg  ^  ^ght  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  with 
of  the  year;  and  some  of  them,    jjy^^  ^q  magistrate  cannot  interfere.    Peo- 
.._  .1.  J5_^._,..  1. —  u —  u confound  liberty  of  thinking  with  Uber- 


iady,  and  my  friend   the  Reverend  Mr. 

Temple. 

UAwkesworth^s  compilation  of  the  voyages 

to  the  South  Sea  being  mentioned ;— Johw- 
so«  :  "  Sir,  if  you  UOk  of  it  as  a  sul^ect  of 
commerce,  it  will  be  gainful;  if  as  a  book 
that  is  to  increase  human  knowledge,  I  be- 
lieve  there  will  not  be  much  of  that. 
Hawkesworth  can  tell  only  what  the  voy- 
agers have  told  him ;  and  they  have  found 
very  little,  only  one  new  animal,  I  think." 
BoswELL :  "  But  many  insecte.  Sir."  Johw- 
sox :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray  reckons 
of  British  msecU  twenty  thousand  spedes. 
They  might  have  stayed  at  home  and  dis- 
covered enough  in  that  way." 

Talking  of  birds,  1  mentioned  Mr.  Daines 
Barrington*8  ingenious  Essay  against  the 
received  notion  of  their  migration.  John- 
^^  I  think  we  have  as  good  evidence 


SOK 

for  the  migration  of  woodcocks  as  can  be  de- 
sired.   We  find  they  disappear  at  a  certain 
time  of  the 
tain  time 

when  weary  in  their  flight,  have  been  known 
to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  ships  &r  out  at 
sea."  One  of  Uie  company  observed,  that 
there  had  been  instances  of  some  of  them 
found  in  summer  in  Essex.  JouirsoN : 
^*  Sir,  that  strengthens  our  argument.  Ex^ 
eeptio  probat  regtUam.  Some  being  found 
shews,  that,  if  idl  remained,  many  would  be 
found.  A  few  sick  or  lame  ones  may  be 
found."  GroLDSMiTH :  ^^  There  is  a  pajtial 
migration  of  the  swallowt ;  the  stronger  ones 
migrate,  the  others  do  not." 

fioswELL :  ^^  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
people  of  Otaheite  who  have  the  bread  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread, 
laughed  heartily  when  they  were  informed 
of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  bread ; — ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  grinaing,  baking."  John- 
son :  ''^  Why,  Sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will 
laugh  when  they  are  UHd  of  the  advantages 
of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men  who 
liine  without  houses,  how  we  pile  brick  upon 
brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  aher 
a  house  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  a  man 
tumbles  off  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck ; 
he  would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly  in  build- 
ing; but  it  does  not  follow  that  men  are 
better  without  houses.  No,  Sir,  (holding 
up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf^)  this  is  better  than 
the  bread-tree."* 

He  repeated  an  argument,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  ^^  Rambter,"  against  the  notion 
that  tlie  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the 
fiiculty  of  reason :  ^^  birds  build  by  instinct ; 
they  never  improve ;  they  build  their  first 
nest  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever  build." 
Goldsmith  :  *•*•  Yet  we  see  if  vou  take  awav 
a  bird*s  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  will 
make  a  slighter  nest  and  V^y  again."  John- 
son :  '« Sir,  that  is  because  at  first  she  has 
fall  time  and  makes  her  nest  deliberately. 


ty  of  talking ;  nay,  with  liberty  of  preach- 
ing.    Every  man  has  a  physical  right  to 
think  as  he  pleases ;  for  it  cannot  be  disco- 
vered how  he  thinks.    He  has  not  a  moral 
right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  himself,  and 
thmk  justly.    But,  Sir,  no  member  of  a  so- 
ciety nas  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine  con- 
trary  to  what  the  society  holds  to  be  true. 
The  magistrate,  I  say,  may  be  wrong  in 
what  he  thinks :  but  wnile  he  thinks  himself 
right,  he  may  and  ought  to  enforce  what  he 
thmks."   Mato  :  ^  Then,  Sir,  we  are  to  re- 
main always  in  error,  and  truth  never  can 
prevail ;  and  the  magistrate  was  riffht  in  per- 
secuting the  first  Christians."    Johnson  : 
^^Sir,  &e  only  method  b^  which  relignous 
truth  can  be  established  is  by  martyraom. 
'  The  magistrate  has  a  right  to  enforce  what 
he  thinks ;  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the 
truth  has  a  right  to  suffer.     I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  otner  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enduring  it  on  the  other.'*      Gold- 
smith :  ''*•  But  how  is  a  man  to  act.  Sir  ? 
Though  firmly  co&vincCd  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  may  he  not  t^^ak  it  wrong  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  persecution  ?  Has  he  a  right 
to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  committing 
voluntary  suicide  ?"    Johnson  r  ''  Sir,  as 
to  voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  there 
are  twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army  who 
will  go  without  scruple  to  be  shot  at,  and 
mount  a  breach  for  fivepence  a  day."  Gold- 
smith :  ^*  But  have  tney  a  moral  right  to 
do  this  ?"    "  Johnson  :  •*  Nay,  Sir,  if  you 
will  not  take  the  universal  opinion  of  nian- 
kind,  I  have  nothing  to  say.     If  mankind 
cannot  defend  their  own  way  of  thinking,  I 
cannot  defend  it.     Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should 
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•not  do  it.  He  must  be  couvihced  that  he 
has  a  deloi^tion  from  heaven.'*  Golx>. 
SMITH :  ^^  i  would  consider  whether  there 
U  the  greater  chance  of  good  or  evil  upon 
the  whole.  If  I  see  a  man  who  has  fallen 
into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help  him  out ; 
but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  be 
shall  pull  me  in,  than  that  I  shall  pull  him 
out,  I  would  not  attempt  it.    So  were  I  to 

S)  to  Turkey,  1  might  wish  to  convert  the 
land  Signor  to  the  Christian  fiuth;  but 
when  I  considere<i  that  I  should  probably  be 
put  to  death  without  efiectuating  my  pur- 
pose  in  any  degree,  I  should  keep  myself 
quiet.'*  JoHKSOK :  "  Sir,  you  must  consi- 
der that  we  have  perfect  and  imperfect  ob- 
ligations. Perfect  obligations,  which  are 
generally  not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and 
positive ;  as,  *  thou  shall  not  kill.*  But  cha. 
rity,  for  instance,  is  not  definable  by  limits. 
It  is  a  duty  to  give  to  the  poor;  but  no 
man  can  say  how  much  another  should  give 
to  the  poor,  or  when  a  man  has  given  too 
little  to  save  his  soul.  In  the  same  manner, 
it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  of 
consequence  to  convert  infidels  to  Christi- 
anity ;  but  no  man  in  the  common  course  of 
things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  incur  the  danger  of  martyrdom, 
as  no  man  is  obliged  to  strip  himseli  to  the 
shirt  in  cnrder  to  give  charity.  I  have  said, 
that  a  man  must  oe  persuaded  that  he  has  a 
particular  delegation  from  heaven.*'  Gold- 
smith :  '^  How  is  this  to  be  known  ?  Oar 
first  r^rmers,  who  were  burnt  for  not  be- 
lieving bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ** — 
JoHysox :  (interrupting  him,)  *^  Sir,  they 
were  not  burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and 
wine  to  be  Cheist,  but  for  insulting  those 
who  Sid  believe  it.  And,  Sir,  when  the 
first  reformers  began,  thev  did  not  intend  to 
be  martyred :  as  many  or  them  ran  away  as 
could.'*  BoswELL :  ^^  But,  Sir,  there  was 
your  countryman,  EUwal,  who  you  told  me 
chaUenged  King  George  with  his  black- 
guards, and  his  red-guards."  Johkson  : 
^  My  countryman,  Elwal,  Sir,  should  have 
been  put  in  the  stocks :  a  proper  pulpit  for 
him ;  and  he*d  have  had  a  numerous  audi- 
ence. A  man  wh<f  preaches  in  the  stocks 
will  always  have  ||sarerB  enough.'*  Bos- 
WELL :  *^  But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the 
right."  JouwsoN :  *'^  We  are  not  providing 
for  mad  people ;  there  are  places  for  them 
Id  the  neignbourhood.**  (meaning  Moor- 
ftilds.)  ATkYO  :  '^  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  very 
hard  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  teacn 
vaj  children  what  I  reallv  believe  to  be  the 
truth  ?"  J  oiiKSOH :  "  "\VTyr,  Sir,  you  might 
contrive  to  teach  your  children  arira  aeon* 
datum  ;  but,  Sir,  the  magistrate,  if  he  knows 
it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you.  Suppose 
you  teach  your  children  to  be  thieves?" 
Mato  :  ^  This  is  making  ajoke  of  the  sub- 
ject.**  JoHxsoN ;  "  Nay,  Sr,  take  it  thus : 
— Jthat  you  teach  then  the  community  of 


goods ;  for  whieh  there  are  as  many  plausi- 
ble arguments  as  for  moat  erroneous  doc- 
trines. You  teach  them  that  all  things  at 
first  were  in  common,  and  that  no  man  had 
a  right  to  any  thing  but  as  belaid  his  hands 
upon  it ;  and  that  this  still  is,  or  oug^t  to 
be,  the  rule  amongst  mankind.  Here,  Sir, 
you  sap  a  great  principle  in  society, — pro- 
perty. And  don't  you  think  the  magistrate 
would  have  a  rigfit  to  prevent  you?  Or, 
suppose  you  should  teach  your  children  the 
notion  or  the  Adamites,  and  they  should  run 
naked  into  the  streets,  would  not  the  magis- 
trate have  a  right  to  flog  *em  into  their 
doublets  ?"  Mato  :  "  I  think  the  magis- 
trate has  no  right  to  interfere  till  there  is 
some  overt  act.**  Boswelli  "So,  Sir, 
though  he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  state  char- 
ging a  blunderbuss,  he  is  not  to  interfere 
till  It  is  fired  off!"  Mato  :  "  He  must  be 
sure  of  its  direction  against  the  state." 
Jouwsow  :  "  The  magistrate  is  to  judge  of 
that. — He  has  no  right  to  restram  your 
thinking,  because  the  evil  centers  in  your- 
self. If  a  man  were  sitting  at  his  table,  and 
chopping  oft'  his  fingers,  Uie  magistrate,  as 
guardian  of  the  community,  has  no  authority 
to  restrain  him,  however  he  might  do  it 
from  kindness  as  a  parent.  ^  Though,  indeed, 
upon  more  consiaeration,  I  think  he  may ; 
as  it  is  proliable,  that  he  who  is  chopping  off* 
his  own  fingers,  may  soon  nroceea  to  diop 
off  those  of  other  people.  Ir  I  think  it  right 
to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am  a  bad  man  \ 
but  he  can  say  notamg  to  me.  If  I  make 
an  open  deduction  that  I  think  so,  he  will 
keep  me  out  of  his  hoUse.  If  I  put  Ibrth 
my  hand,  I  shall  be  sent  to  Newgatew  This 
is  the  gradation  of  thinking,  preaching,  and 
acting :  if  a  man  thinks  erroneously,  he  may 
keep  his  thoughts  to  himseli^  and  nobody 
will  trouble  him :  if  he  preaches  erroneous 
doctrine,  society  may  expel  him  $  if  he  acts 
in  consetjuence  of  it,  the  law  takes  place, 
and  he  is  hanged."  Mato:  "But,  Sir, 
ought  not  Christians  to  have  liberty  of  con- 
science ?**  JoH vsov :  "  I  have  alrieady  told 
you  so.  Sir.  You  are  cominff  back  to  where 
you  were."  Boswell  :  "  Dr.  Mayo  is  al- 
ways taking  a  return  post-chaise,  and  going 
the  stage  over  again.  He  has  it  at  bur 
price."  JoHirsoy :  "  Dr.  Mayo,  like  oUier 
champions  for  unlimited  toleration,  has  got' 
a  set  of  words.*  Sir,  it  is  no  matter,  poHti- 
cally,  whether  the  magistrate  be  right  or 
wrong.  Suppose  a  club  were  to  be  formed, 
to  drink  contusion  to  King  George  the  Third, 
and  a  happy  restoration    to  Charles  the 


«  Dr.  Mayc/s  calm  temper  and  steady  peraevcraaee 
rendered  him  an  admirable  iub{)ect  far  the  exerdie  of 
Dr.  Johnion'i  powerfU  abilities,  lie  never  fllndiedt 
but,  after  leiterated  Mows«  remained  secrafaiffly  un- 
moved as  at  the  first.  I'he  sdntillationa  of  Johnaon't 
ffeniui  flashed  every  time  he  was  rtruck,  without  hb  r^ 
oeivfaig  any  injury.  Hence  ha  obtafated  the  epithet  of 
Tbb  LlITBbabt  Abtil.  ' 
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-Third ;  this  would  be  very  bad  with  respect 
to  the  State;  but  every  member  of  that 
dub  must  either  conform  to  its  rules,  or  be 
turned  out  of  it.  Old  Baxter,  I  remember, 
maintains,  that  the  magistrate  should  *'  to- 
lerate all  things  that  are  tolerable.'  This 
is  no  flood  definition  of  toleration  upon  any 
principle;  but  it  shews  that  he  thought 
some  UiinffB  were  not  tolerable.**  Topladt  : 
^^  Sir,  you  nave  untwisted  this  difficult  sub- 
ject with  great  dexterity." 

During  this  argument.  Goldsmith  sat  in 
restless  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and 
shine.  Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for 
some  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  game- 
ster, who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  night,  lin- 
gers for  a  little  while,  to  see  if  ne  can  have 
a  fiivourable  opening  to  finish  with  success. 
Once  when  he  waa  beginning  to  speak,  he 
found  Jiimself  overpowered  by  the  loud  voice 
of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Groldsmith's 
attempt.  Thus  disappointed  of  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  attention  of  the  company.  Gold- 
smith, in  a  passion,  threw  down  his  hat, 
looking  angruy  at  Johnson,  and  exclaiming 
in  a  bitter  tone,  "  Take  t/.'*  When  Top- 
lady  was  going  to  speak,  Johnson  uttered 
some  sound,  which  led  Goldsmith  to  think 
that  he  was  bennning  again,  and  taking  the 
words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which,  he 
seized  this  opportumty  of  venting  his  own 
env^  and  spleen,  under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting another  person :  '*  sir,  (said  he  to 
Johnson,)  the  gentleman  has  heard  you  pa- 
tientlv  for  an  nour :  pray  allow  us  now  to 
hear  nim.'*  Johnsoh  :  (sternly,)  '*  Sir,  I 
was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman.  I  was 
only  giving  him  a  signal  of  mv  attention. 
Sir,  you  are  impertinent.**  Grokbmith  made 
1^0  zeply,  but  continued  in  the  company  for 
some  time. 

A  gentleman  present  ventured  to  ask 
Dr.  Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material 
difference  as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which 
lead  to  action,  and  opinions  merely  specu- 
lative ;  for  instance,  would  it  be  wrong  in 
the  magistrate  to  tolerate  those  who  preach 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 
Johnson  was  highly  ofi*ended,  and  said  ^^  I 
wonder.  Sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your  piety 
can  introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed  com- 
jMny.**  He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the 
iinpropriety  was,  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
company  might  have  talked  on  the  subject 
in  such  terms  as  might  have  shocked  him ; 
or  he  might  have  been  forced  to  appear  in 
their  eyes  a  narrow-minded  man.  The 
gentleman,  with  submissive  deference,  said, 
Ee  had  only  hinted  at  the  question  from  a 
desire  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion  upon 
it.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  then.  Sir,  I  think 
that  permitting  men  to  preach  any  opinion 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
church,  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  les- 


sen the  authority  of  the  church,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion.*' 
— ^'  It'may  be  considered,  (said  the  gentle- 
man,) whether  it  would  not  be  politic  to  to- 
lerate in  such  a  case.**  Johnson  :  *'*'  Sir, 
we  have  been  talking  of  right :  this  is  ano- 
ther question.  I  think  it  is  not  politic  to 
tolerate  in  such  a  case.** 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so 
awfiil  a  subject  should  be  introduced  in  m 
mixed  company,  and  therefore  at  this  time 
waved  the  theolo^cal  question ;  yet  his  own 
orthodox  belief  m  the  sacred  fiiystery  of 
the  Trinity  is  evinced  beyond  doubt,  by 
the  following  passage  in  his  private  devo- 
tions :  *'  O  Lord,  near  my  prayer,  for  Je- 
sus Chri8t*s  sake;  to  whom  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and  one 
God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen*** 

BoswELL :  *'*'  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does 
Dr.  Leland*s  '  Historr  of  Ireland '  sell  ?*' 
Johnson:  (bursting  torth  with  a  generous 
indignation,)  '^  The  Irish  are  in  a  most  un- 
natiual  state ;  for  we  see  there  the  mino- 
rity prevailing  over  the  miyority.  There 
is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions, 
of  such  severity  as  that  which  the  Proles- 
tants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the 
Catholics.  Did  we  tell  them  we  nave  con- 
quered them,  it  would  be  above  Ixrard  :  to 
punish  them  bv  confiscation  and  other  pe- 
nalties, as  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice. 
King  William  was  not  their  lawful  sove- 
reign :  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  when  t£ey  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  him.** 

I  here  suggested  something  fiivourable  of 
the  RomanCatholics.  Toplaoy  :  '^  Does 
not  their  invocation  of  saints  suppose  om- 
nipresence in  their  saints  ?"  Johnson  : 
''  No,  Sir ;  it  supposes  only  pluri-presence : 
and  when  spirits  are  divested  of  matter,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  should  see  with 
more  extent  than  when  in  an  embodied 
state.  There  is,  therefore,  no  approach  to 
an  invasion  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes, 
in  the  invocation  of  the  saints.  But  I  think 
it  is  will-worship  and  presumption.  I  see 
no  command  for  it,  and  therefore  think 
it  safer  not  to  practise  i^* 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  toge- 
ther to  THE  Club,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  some  oth^r  mem- 
bers, and  amount  them  our  friend  Gold- 
smith, who  sat  silently  brooding  over  John- 
son*s  reprimand  to  him  after  dinner.  John- 
son perceived  this,  and  said  aside  to  some  of 
us ;  *'  1*11  make  Goldsmith  for^ve  me  ;** 
and  then  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  ^*  "Dr. 
Goldsmith, — something  passed  to-day  where 
you  and  I  dined;  I  ask  your  pardon.** 
Goldsmith  answered  placidly,  '^  It  must  be 
much  fh>m  you.  Sir,  that  I  take  dl**    And 


'  Prsym  and  Medltntlom,  fw  40. 
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*o  at  once  the  difference  waa  over,  uid  Uiev 
«er«  on  u  eu;  temu  aa  ever,  and  GulJ- 
tmith  rattled  awnt  aa  luuaL 

In  our  way  to  the  club  to-night,  «hen  1 
regretted  that  Goldamith  vouln,  upon  every 
occasion,  endeavour  to  shine,  bj  which  he 
cfien  exposed  hlnuelf,  Mr.  Langton  ofaserv- 
tod,  that  be  was  not  like  Addison,  who  was 
coatoit  with  the  Ame  of  his  writin){&.  and 
did  not  um  also  at  excellency  in  converaa. 
tioa,  for  which  he  found  himself  unlit ;  and 
that  he  said  to  a  lady  who  complained  of 
hi*  haring  talked  little  in  company,  "  Ma- 
dam, I  luve  but  nine-pence  m  read}'  mo- 
ney, but  I  can  draw  fur  a  thousand  pounds." 
I  observed,  that  Goldsmith  had  a  f(real 
dsal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  nolcuntenl 
with  that,  waa  always  Cokins  out  his  purse- 
JoBNBOir  :  "  Yes,  ^,  and  that  so  often  an 
enmty  puraer 

Ooidsnuth'sincenant  desire  of  being  caa- 
n  company,  was  the  ' " "    '' '  ' 


•ociatj  was  much  courted,  he  became  very 
Jealows  of  theeiliaordinary  attention  which 
WU  tven  where  paid  to  Johnson.  One 
crentiu,  in  a  dicle  of  wita,  he  found  fault 
with  Be  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled 
to  the  luouuT  of  unquestionable  superiority. 


u  Mill  more  mortified,  when  Calking 
m  a  cmnpan*  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as 
he  flattered  Umtelf,  to  the  admiiBtioa  of  all 
who  were  present ;  a  German  who  sat  next 
him.  aad  perceived  Johnson  rolling  himself 
M  ifabout  to  spat,  suddenly  stopped  him, 
ssvfaid  "  Stay,  stay, — Toctor  Shonson  is 
solas  to  aaj  something,"  This  was,  no 
OOUK,  rtrj  provoking,  especially  to  one 
so  IniUble  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently 
mentlimed  it  with  strong  expressions  of  in- 

It  niBj  also  be  obeerved,  that  Goldsmith 
vas  HOMtimes  content  to  be  treated  with 
an  oan  fanuliartty,  but,  upon  occasions, 
wouU  M  consequential  and  important.  An 
inatanca  of  this  occurred  in  a  small  parti. 
cular.  Johnson  had  a  way  of  contracting 
the  nanua  of  his  friends :  as  Beauclerk, 
Beat!  1  Boswell,  Bozzy  ;  Langtun,  I^nky  ; 
MunAj,  Mur ;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I  re- 
member one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was 
tellil^  that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '<  We  ire  aU 
in  labour  for  a  name  to  GaUy't  play,"  Gold- 
smith ifBmed  displeased  that  such  a  liberty 
should  be  taken  with  bis  name,  and  said, 
"  I  haTO  often  desired  him  not  to  coll 
GMg."  Tom  was  remarkably  attentiv 
the  moat  minute  GircumstHnce  about  John- 
son- I  recollect  his  telling  me  once,  on  my 
arrival  in  London,  "  Sir,  our  great  friend 
ha*  made  an  improvement  on  his  ajipella. 


"I  aETDiH  you  my  sincere  thanks  fi>r 

our  additions  to  ray  Dictionary ;  but  the 
ew  edition  has  been  pubhshcd  some  time, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  now  make  use  of 
them.  Whether  I  sh^  ever  revise  it  more, 
I  know  not-  If  many  readers  had  been  as 
judicious,  as  diligent,  and  as  communicative 
as  yourself;  my  work  had  been  better.  The 
world  must  at  present  take  it  as  it  is. 


"I  a] 


,  Sr, 


"  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

■'  Sum.  Johhbok- 
"  H.T  8.  I77S.- 


"-There  seems  (said  he)  to  be  in'aulLon 
1  Btronfjer  right  of  property  than  that  by 
occupancy  {  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right, 
as  it  were,  of  creation,  which  sliould  from  Its 
■e  be  perpetual ;  but  theconsent  of  na- 
is  against  it ;  and  indeed  reason  and 
the  interests  of  teaming  are  against  it ; 
for  were  it  to  be  perpetual,  no  book,  how- 
useful,  could  be  universally  diffused 
rt  mankind,  should  the  proprietor 
into  his  head  to  restrain  its  circu- 
lation. No  book  could  have  the  advan. 
tage  of  being  edited  with  notes,  however 
necessary  to  Its  elucidation,  should  the 
proprietor  perversely  oppose  it-  For  the 
general  good  of  the  world,  therefore,  what- 
ever valuable  work  has  once  been  created 
by  on  author,  and  issued  out  by  him, 
should  be  understood  as  no  longer  in  his 
power,  but  as  belonging  to  the  public ;  at 
the  same  Ume  Che  author  Is  entitled  to  an 
adequate  reward-  This  he  should  have  bv 
an  exclusive  right  to  bis  work  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years." 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange 
speculation  on  the  primitive  state  of  human 
nature :  observing,  ■■  Sir,  It  is  all  coi^jecture 


hbUT,  CtupUIn  or  Bronln  CoIlMt,  kKml-uidRw- 
lar^SduUillM.    Ha  )uil  rHl«»d  lh«  cun  of  Bramlqr 


«T.  aSfAChunai. 
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about  a  thing  useless,  even  were  it  known 
to  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  good. 
Conjecture,  as  to  things  useful,  is  good ;  but 
conjecture  as  to  what  it  would  be  useless  to 
know,  such  as  whether  men  went  upon  all 
four,  is  very  idle." 

On  Monday,  May  9,  as  I  was  to  set  out 
on  my  return  to  Scotland  next  morning,  I 
was  cfesirous  to  see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnson 
as  I  could.  But  I  first  called  on  Goldsmith 
to  take  leave  of  him.  The  jealousy  and 
envy  which,  though  possessed  of  many  most 
amiable  qualities,  he  frankly  avowed,  broke 
out  violently  at  this  interview.  Upon  ano- 
ther occasion,  when  Groldsmith  confe^ed 
himself  to  be  of  an  envious  disposition,  I 
contended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  angry  with  him,  he  was  so  candid  in 
Dwning  it.  "  Nay,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  we 
must  be  angry  that  a  man  has  such  a  super- 
abundance of  an  odious  quality,  that  he 
cannot  keep  it  within  bis  own  breast,  but 
it  boils  over.**  In  my  opinion,  however, 
Goldsmith  had  not  more  of  it  than  other 
people  have,  but  only  talked  of  it  £neely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson 
was  going  to  be  a  traveller ;  said,  ^^  he 
would  be  a  dead  weight  for  me  to  carry, 
and  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  lug 
him  along  the  Hig[hland8  and  Hebrides.^ 
Nor  would  he  patiently  allow  me  to  en- 
large upon  Johnson  8  wonderful  abilities ; 
but  exclaimed,  *'*•  Is  he  like  Burke,  who 
winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent  ?**  *•*•  But, 
Xsaid  I,)  Johnson  is  the  Hercules  who 
stranffled  serpents  in  his  cradle.** 

I  mned  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General 
Paoli*8.  He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition, 
to  leave  the  company  early  ;  he  appointed 
me,  however,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening 
at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Chambers's,  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  accordingly  came,  though 
he  continued  to  be  very  ill.  Chambers,  as 
is  common  on  such  occasions,  prescribed 
various  remedies  to  him.  Johnson  : 
(fretted  by  pain,)  "  Pr'ythee  don't  teaze 
me.  Stay  till  I  am  well,  and  then  you  shall 
tell  me  how  to  cuxe  myself.'*  He  grew 
better,  and  talked  with  a  noble  enthusiasm 
of  keeping  up  the  representation  of  respect- 
able famines.  His  zeal  oo  this  subject  was 
a  circumstance  in  his  character  exceeding. 
ly  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that 
he  himself  had  no  pretensions  to  blood.  I 
heard  him  once  say,  ^*  I  have  ^reat  merit 
in  being  zealous  for  subordination  and  the 
honours  of  birth ;  for  I  can  hardly  tell  who 
was  my  grand&ther.**  He  maintained  the 
dignity  and  propriety  of  male  succession, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
friends,  who  had  that  day  employed  Mr. 
Chambers  to  draw  his  will,  devising  his  es- 
tate to  his  three  sisters,  in  preference  to  a 
remote  heir  male.  Johnson  called  them 
*\  three  dotodies^*'  and  said,  with  as  high  a  spi- 
rit as  the  boldest  Baron  in  the  most  perfect 


days  of  the  feudal  system,  ^'  An  ancient 
estate  should  always  gro  to  males.  It  is  migh- 
ty foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it  because 
he  marries  your  daughter,  and  takes  your 
name.  As  for  an  estate  newly  acquired 
by  trade,  you  may  mve  it,  if  you  will,  to  the 
dog  Towsery  and  let  him  keep  his  oum 
name.*' 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly 
diverted  at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very 
small  sport.  He  now  laughed  immoderately, 
without  any  reason  that  we  could  perceive, 
at  our  friend's  making  his  will ;  called  him 
the  tettatoTy  and  added,  ^^  I  dare  say,  he  thinks 
he  has  done  a  mighty  thing.  He  won't  stay 
till  he  gets  home  to  his  seat  in  the  country, 
to  produce  this  wonderful  deed:  he'll  call 
up  the  landlord  of  the  first  inn  on  the 
road;  and,  after  a  suitable  preface  upon 
mortality  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  will 
tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay  making 
his  will ;  and  here,  Sir,  will  he  say,  is  my 
will,  which  I  have  iust  made,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (laugh- 
ing all  the  time.^  He  believes  he  has  made 
this  will;  but  ne  did  not  make  it:  you. 
Chambers,  made  it  for  him.  I  trust  *vou 
have  had  more  conscience  than  to  make  Iiini 
say,  *"  being  of  sound  understanding ;'   ho. 


ha,  ha !  I  hoj)e  he  has  left  me  a  le^cy. 
I*d  have  his  will  turned  into  verse,  like  a 
baUad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on, 
exulting  in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  "  The  Kambler,"  but 
which  is  here  preserved,  that  my  read- 
ers may  be  acquainted  even  with  the  slight- 
est occasional  characteristics  of  so  eminent 
a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  re.^ 
lish  this  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which 
van  magna  fuit^  and  seemed  impatient  till 
ne  got  rid  of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop 
his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all  the  way 
till  he  got  without  the  Teninle-gate.  He 
then  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laugnter,  that 
he  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a  convulsion  ; 
and,  in  ordet  to  support  himself,  laid  hold 
of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot 
pavement,  ana  sent  forth  peals  so  loud,  that 
m  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice  seemed 
to  resound  from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet- 
ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the 
awfiil,  melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson, 
happened  well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of 
sadness  which  I  used  to  experience  when 
parting  with  him  for  a  cons^iderable  time. 
I  accompanied  him  to  his  door,  where  he 
gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  "  Be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  al- 
ways considered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch 
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langunge."*    It  u  to  be  obserx'ed,  that  he 
liere  admits  an  opinion  of  the  human  mind 
being  influenced  by  seasons,  which  he  ridi. 
ealM  in  his  ¥rTiting8.  His  progress,  he  says, 
vas  interrupted  by  a   fever,    '^  which,  by 
the  imprudent  use  of  a  small  print,  left  an 
inflammation  in  his  useful  eye.**     We  can* 
not  but  admire  his  spirit  when  we  know,  that 
amidst  a  complication  of  bodily  and  men- 
tal distress,  be  was  still  animated  with  the 
demre  of  intellectual  improvement.  +    Va- 
lious  notes  of  his  studies  appear  on  different 
days,  in  his  manuscript  duuy  of  this  year ; 
such  as,  *'  Inchoavia  hectUmem  P€ntateuchi — 
Fmivi  ieeiumem    Conf,   Fab,    Burdonum. — 
Left  prinmm  actum  Troadum. — L^gi  Duter" 
kUiotum  Cierki  postremam  ds  Pento. — 2  qf 
Clark*9  Strmont. — L.  Apoll«nH  jmgnam  Be^ 
iriewm. — L-  eerUum  versus  Homeri,*'  Let  this 
aenre  as  a  specimen  of  what  accessions  of  li- 
terature he  was  perpetually  infusinf^  into  his 
mind,  while  he  cnarj^  himself  with  idleness. 
This  year  di^  Mrs.  Salusbury,  (mother 
of  Mrs.  Thnle,)  a  Udy  whom  he  appears  to 
have  esteemed  much,  and  whose  memory 
lie  honoured  with  an  Epitaph.  ± 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the 
29Ch  of  May,  I  pressed  him  to  i)ersevere  in 
his  resolution  to  make  this  year  the  project- 
ed visit  to  the  Hebrides,  of  which  he  and 
I  had  talked  for  many  ^ears,  and  which  I 
was  confident  would  afiurd  us  much  enter- 
tadnment. 

^TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

'■  Dbar  Sia, 

*'  Whex  your  letter  came  to  me,  I  was 
80  darkened 'by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye 
that  I  could  not  for  some  time  read  it.  I 
can  now  write  without  trouble,  and  can  read 
lai^  prints.  My  eye  is  j^adually  growing 
stronger ;  and  I  hope  will  be  able  to  take 
somedel^t  in  the  survey  of  a  Caledonian 

loch. 

**  Chambers  is  going  a  Judge,  with  six 
thousand  a  year,  to  Bengal.  He  and  I  shall 
come  down  together  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
and  thence  I  moM  easily  get  to  Edinburgh. 
Let  me  know  the  exact  time  when  your 
Courts  intermit.  I  must  fltofbmi  a  Uttle 
to  Chambers's  occasions,  and  he  must  con- 
form a  litUe  to  mine.  The  time  which  you 
shall  fix,  must  be  the  common  point  to 
which  we  will  come  as  near  as  we  can.  Ex- 
cept tUs  eye,  1  am  very  welL 

^  Beattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and 
treated,  and  liked,  and  flattered,  by  the 
great,  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  him.  I 
am  in  great  hope  that  he  will  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  then  we  will  live  upon  him 
at  the  Marischal  College,  without  pity  or 
modesty. 

♦  P»yer»and  Medltatinm,  p.  1«».     ^    _, .    . 

t  [Sot  six  month*  before  hh  death,  he  wished  me  to 
ti«ch  hhn  the  SraAe  of  Miuk :— "  Dr.  Burncy,  tcKh 
tne  at  toast  the  alphabet  of  your  language.      B.  j 

t  Mn.  Pi.ni't  Anecdotw  of  Johnwn,  p.  w. 


(( 


—  left  the  town  without  taking  leave 
of  me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgjeon  to  — . 
Is  not  this  very  childish  ?  A^ere  is  now 
my  legacy  ? 

*•*•  I  hope  your  dear  ladv  and  her  dear 
bady  are  both  welL  I  shall  see  them  too 
when  I  come ;  and  I  have  that  opinion  of 
your  choice,  as  to  suspect  that  when  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  BoswelL.  1  shall  be  less  willing 
to  go  away.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

''*•  Your  aflectlonate  hiunble  servant, 

"''  Sam.  Jouvsok. 

**  Johnson'f-court.  neet-«txeet, 
July  5^  ITTSL" 

^'  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Cham- 
bers is  now  at  Oxford.** 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that 
the  Court  of  Session  rose  on  the  twelfth  of 
August,  hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time, 
andexpressing,  perhaps  in  too  extravagant 
tenns,  my  admiration  of  him,  and  my  expec- 
tation of  pleasure  from  our  intendeti  tour. 


li. 


TO    JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


*■  Dkar  Sis, 

*'*'  I  SHALL  set  out  from  London  on  Fri- 
day the  sixth  of  this  mouth,  and  purpose 
not  to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which  day 
I  shall  be  at  Edinburgh,  I  cannot  exactly 
tell.  I  suppose  I  must  drive  to  an  inn,  and 
send  a  porter  to  find  you. 

^^  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his 
College  soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  miss  him ;  but  there  is  no  staying 
for  the  concurrence  of  all  conveniences. 
We  will  do  as  well  as  we  can.  I  am.  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*^Sam.  JoHjrsoy. 

"  August  3.  1773.* 

<>(  TO    TBS   8AMB. 
"  Dkar  mm* 

'^  Not  being  at  Mr.  Thr^e*8  when  vour 
letter  came,  I  had  written  the  enclosed 
paper  and  sealed  it ;  bringing  it  hither  for 
a  trank,  I  found  yours.  If  any  thing  could 
repress  my  iu2!dour.»  it  would  be  such  a  letter 
as  yours.  To  disaopoint  a  friend  is  un- 
pleasing:  and  he  tiint  forms  exnectations 
like  yours,  must  be  disappointea.  Think 
'  only  when  you  see  me,  that  you  see  a  man 
who  loves  ^ou,  and  is  proud  and  glad  that 
you  love  him.    I  am,  Sur,  * 

*^  Your  most  afibctionate, 
^^Sam.  JoHirsoK. 

"  Auguat  3, 1771" 

««  TO   THE    SAME. 

*<  DcAR  Sir,  "  Newcartle^  Aug.  11. 1773^ 

''  I  CAME  hither  last  night,  and  hope,  but 

do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in  Edin* 

burgh  on  Saturday.    Beattie  will  not  oomc 

so  -.oon.    I  am.  Sir, 

^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'*'  Sam.  JoHiTioir* 

*^  My  compliments  to  your  lady.*' 


I 
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SSd  of  Norember,  vhen  he  set  out  an  his 
return  to  LonJon ;  mi  I  beliere  ninetr- 
fbur  lUji  were  never  puaed  by  anj  man  in 
R  more  Tigoroiu  eiettion. 

He  came  hy  the  way  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a 
tew  days,  and  then  went  by  St.  Andrew, 
Aberdeen,  Inveniesi,  and  Port  Au^atiu  to 
Cbe  Hebridea,  to  viiit  which  was  Lhe  prin- 
lupal  object  he  had  in  view.   Hf.  viaititd  the 


Kleshire  bj  Inverary,  and  ftota  thence  by 
ichlomond  and  Dunbartoa  to  GlasffO'i 
then  by  I^udon  ta  Aucbinleck  in  Ayrshire, 

" It  of  my  fiunily,  and  then  by  Hamil. 

--'-  "ji  Kdinburith,  where  he  atnin 


ton,   back  t 


He  thua  saw  tbe  four 
univereitiet  ot  licolland,  its  three  urindpat 
dtiea,  and  as  much  of  the  Highland  and 
insular  life  a*  was  auSicient  for  his  philoao- 
[Aical  coDtempIalion.  I  had  tbe  pleasure 
of  aecompanyins  bim  during  the  whole  of 
his  journey.  He  was  respeclMly  enter- 
tained by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the 
eluant,  wherever  be  went ;  nor  was  he  less 
delated  with  the  hospitality  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  humbler  life. 

Hia  various  adventures,  and  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  hi*  mind,  as  eierdaed  during 
tbii  peregrination,  upon  innumerable  to- 
pics, nave  been  fidthnillv,  and  Ui  tbe  best 
of  my  abilities,  diapUyed  in  my  "  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  to  which,  ai  the 
public  ha*  been  pleaaed  to  honour  it  by  a 
very  extensive  circulaUon,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remarkable  par. 
tion  of  his  life,  *  which  may  be  there  seen 
in  detail,  and  which  exhibits  as  striking  a 
Tiew  of  his  powers  in  conversition,  as  his 
works  do  of  tifl  eicellenee  in  writing.  Nor 
can  I  deny  to  myself  the  very  flattering 
jp^tification  of  inserting  here  the  character 
which  my  &iend  Mr.  Courtenay  baa  been 
pleswed  to  j^ve  of  that  work  : 

•' With  HmiAdi- pmcU,  tItM,  bold,  and  tiua  I 


lavTirT  tnlt  wi 


nltt  hli  happy  *tbit 


1  fJB  l)»  qHCki  al  3iMimcCr  piMflsJ'ii  ; ' 


._    obt«in    information    concerning 

Scotland  ;  and  it  will  appear  from  his  suh- 
sequent  letters,  that  be  was  not  less  sollcu 
tons  for  intelligence  on  this  subject  afW  hia 


"  I  CAKE  home  last  night,  without  tuiy 
incommodity,  danger,  or  wearinesa,  and  am 
ready  to  begin  a  new  jaumey.  I  shall  gq 
to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I  know  Mr*.  Bos- 
well  wished  me  well  to  go ;  t  her  wishes 
have  not  been  disapimiDted.  Mia-  Williams 
has  received  Sir  A.'s^  letter. 

"  Moke  my  comphments  to  all  those  to 
whom  my  compliments  may  be  welcome. 

"  Let  the  boi  ]\  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can, 
and  let  me  know  to  when  expect  it- 

"  Inquire,  if  vou  can,  the  order  of  th; 
Cluis :  Macdondd  is  fint,  Maclean  is  se- 
cond ;  &rther  I  cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr. 
Webster.  %     1  am.  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately. 
"San.  JoH^aoH 
•■  No*,  n.  1773.* 


I,  Deo  i,  inx 

"  Vou  shall  have  what  information  I 
can  procure  as  to  the  order  of  the  Clans. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me, 
that  there  is  no  settled_order  among  them ; 
and  he  says,  that  the  Mscdonalds  were  not 

E)eA  upon  the  right  of  the  army  at  Cullo- 
i  the  Stuarts  were.  I  shall,  however, 
examine  witnesses  of  every  name  that  I  «n 
ttnd  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be  quickened 
too.    t  like  you  little  memorandums  ;  they 


ITUt  rat  bno 


"VTta  iC^^^  Dr.  A 
mlBliun  ft  BdlnlwTih. 
tin.  who  tuil  nnmlMd  hi 
Hlfhludiudliludi   " 
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^«ie  ajtaptama  of  your  hebig  id  eaniesl  with 
T^uur  book  of  northern  travel*. 

"  Your  box  shall  be  «ent  next  week  bj 
sea.  Vou  will  find  in  it  eome  pieces  of  the 
^bruom  bulli,  wblch  you  aaw  frrowing  on  tbe 
olil  castle  ci  Auchinleck.  'rbe  wood  hiu  a 
curious  appMrance  wben  sawn  acrosa.  You 
Buy  either  have  a  little  writinff-iitandish 
made  of  it,  or  get  it  formed  into  boards  for 
a  treatise  on  irnGbcrBft,  by  way  of  a  suitable 


**  Yon  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a 
print  to  bl  taken  from  an  bistoncal  picture 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  being  forced  to  re- 
sij^  her  craim,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
Home  has  painted  for  me.  Tbe  two  follow, 
ing  hare  been  aent  to  me  : 

digaa,  Ju4  rtgium  eitiibut  ledUioiii  iapila  re. 

'  Civet  te^hati  Mariani  Scaiorum  Rtginaoi 
lae  nuBvri  aidiaan  favifnin  eoguni.' 

"  Be  so  good  aa  to  read  the  passage  in 
Robertaon,  and  aee  if  you  cannot  ^ve  ine  a 
better  Inactipdon.  I  must  have  it  both  in 
Latin  and  Engliah ;  so  if  you  should  not 
give  me  another  Latin  one,  you  will  at  least 
diooae  the  best  of  Iheae  two,  and  send  a 
transladon  of  it." 

R!s  humane  for^Ting  dispositiOB  was  put 
to  a  pretty  strong  test  on  bis  r«tum  to 
London,  by  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Dariei  had  taken  witb  him  in  his  absence, 
which  waa,  to  publish  two  volumes  entitled, 
"  Miacellaneoua  and  IHigitive  Pieces,"  which 
he  adver^sed  in  the  newspapers,  "  By  tbe 
Author  of  the  Bambler."  In  this  collection, 
several  of  I)r.  Johnson's  Bcknowled){ed 
trritinga,  sereral  of  his  anonymous  perform- 
ances, and  some  which  ho  had  written 
for  othen,  were  inserted ;  but  there  were 
also  some  in  which  he  had  naMncam  what- 
ever. He  was  at  first  very  Mgry,  aa  he 
liad  good  reason  to  be.  But,  upMi  coniide. 
ration  nf  bis  poor  friend'-  n-i-™—  ..;w..,n.. 


ed,  and  caaUnued  his  kindness  to  him  as 
finnerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self.«saniinaUon  with 
retTMpect  to  this  year,  be  seems  to  have 
betn  much  dejected:  for  he  says,  January 
I,  1)7*,  "  This  year  has  passed  with  so 
little  improvement,  that  I  doubt  whether  I 
have  not  rather  impaired  than  increased  my 
learning :"  *  and  yet  we  have  seen  how  he 
rM<  and  we  know  how  he  laiied  during 


*  Payen  ud  HKUuiloi^  p. 


in  consequence  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  more  firequent  correspondence  with  him. 


"  Mt  operations  have  been  hindered  b^ 
a  cougb ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself,  that  if 
my  cough  had  not  come,  I  should  have  been 
^Iher  ailvanced.  Dut  I  have  had  no  in- 
telligence tVora  Dr.  W ,  [Webster]  nor 

trom  the  Excise-office,  nor  from  you.  No 
account  of  tbe  little  burausb.  f  Nothing 
of  the  Erse  language  I  Sive  yet  heard 
nothing  of  my  box. 

"  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me 
all  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and 
■hall  do  without  it. 

"  Make  my  complimenta  to  Mrs.  Boa- 
well,  and  tell  ber  that  I  do  not  love  her  the 
leas  for  wishing  me  away.  I  gave  her  trou- 
ble enough,  and  shall  be  glad,  in  recompense, 
to  give  oer  any  pleaaure. 

"  I  would  send  some  porter  into  the  He- 
brides, if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got 
to  my  kind  friends  there.    Inquire,  andlet 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  Doc- 
tors of  Edinbuwh,  and  to  all  my  frienda, 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

"  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelli- 

buUty  ror  the  post,  let  me  have  it  by  the 
carrier.  I  do  not  like  trusting  winds  and 
waves.    I  am,  dear  Sa, 

"  Your  most,  4c. 
■'Ju.aff,in^'  u  Sam.  Jobmsox. 


'■  Ih  a  day  or  two  afler  I  had  written  the 

last  discontented  letter,  1  received  my  box, 
which  was  very  welcome.  But  still  I  must 
entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and 
continue  to  pick  up  what  you  can,  that  may 
be  useful. 

"  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morn- 
ing :  you  know  his  errand.   He  waa  not  un- 

"  Tell  Mis.  Boswell  that  my  good  inten- 
tions towards  ber  still  continue.  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  any  thing  that  would  dther 
benefit  or  pleise  ber. 

"  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  bur- 
ned, or  so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I 
rarely  see  him.  1  have  indeed,  fiir  some 
weeks  past,  been  very  ill  of  a  cold  and 
cou);h,  and  have  been  at  Mrs.  Thrale'a,  that 


'e  o£    I  am  much  bet- 


,-  but  I 


yet  tender,  and   easily  disordered.    How 
dappy  it  was  that  neilner  of  us  were  ill  in 
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UiiB  daj  befivre  the  Lords.  Murphj  drew 
up  the  Appellants*  case,  that  is,  the  plea 
against  the  perpetual  right.  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  neard  the  deciaon.  I  would 
not  have  the  right  perpetuflL 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  any  thing  occurs, 
and  do  you  send  me  something  about  my 
Scottish  friends.  I  have  very  great  kind- 
ness for  them.  Let  me  know  likewise  how 
fees  come  in,  and  when  we  are  to  see  you. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
^*  Sam.  JouKsoir. 
••  London,  Fcsh.  7,  1774^- 

He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  associate  in 
editing  Shakspeare : 

((to   OEORCTE    steevens,   ESO*   IK    UAXP- 

STEAD. 

"  Sir, 

"  If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I  must 

five ;  if  I'am  asked  when  I  shall  see  him, 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  to  say. 
"If    vou    have    '  Lcjsley's   History  of 
Scotland,*  or  any  other  book  about  Scot- 
land, except  Boetius  and  Buchanan,  it  will 
be  a  kindness  if  you  send  them  to.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  ser%'ant, 

^^  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  Feb.  7*  1774." 

(«T0   THE   SAME. 
"Sm, 

Wr  are  thinking  to  augment  our  club, 

and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  you,  if  you 

care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can  attend  on 

Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks  : 

less  than  this  is  too  little,  and  rather  more 

will  be  expected.    Be  pleased  to  let  me 

know  before  Friday.    I  am.  Sir, 

'*  Your  most,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson. 
*'Peb.  21,  1774." 


u 


TO   THE  SAME. 


Sir, 


"  Last  night  you  became  a  member  of 
the  club;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday,  I 
will  introduce  you.  A  gentleman,  proposed 
after  you,  was  rejected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  Neander,  but  wish  he 
were  not  so  nne.    I  will  take  care  of  him. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson. 
<«Mardi5,  mi*" 

"  TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
"  DSAR  Sir, 

"De.  Webstee's  informations  were 
much  less  exact  and  much  less  determinate 
than  I  expected :  they  are,  indeed,  much 
less  podtive  than,  if  he  can  trust  his  own 
book  *  which  he  laid  before  me,  he  is  able 

*  A  manuicript  account  drawn  by  Dr.  Wdwter,  of 
•n  Um  rarlihM  Jn  Scotlaad,  MoortaJiring  their  length. 


to  give.  But  I  believe  it  will  always  be 
found,  that  he  who  calls  much  for  inlorma- 
tion  will  advances  his  work  but  slowly. 

"  [  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear 
Sir,  for  your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and 
hope,  that  between  us  something  will  some- 
time be  done ;  if  not  on  this,  on  some  occa- 
sion. 

*'*'  Chambers  is  either  married,  or  almost 
married,  to  Miss  Wilton,  a  girl  sixteen,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  whom  he  has  with  his 
uwyer*s  tongue,  persuaded  tu  take  her 
chance  with  mm  in  the  East. 

"  We  have  added  to  the  club,  Charles 
Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce, 
and  Mr.  Steevens. 

"  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster. 
Tell  Dr.  Rob^i»on  I  have  not  much  to 
reply  to  his  censure  of  my  negUeence ;  and 
tell  Dr.  Blair,  that,  since  he  Eos  written 
hither  what  I  said  to  him,  we  must  now 
consider  ourselves  as  even,  forgive  one 
another,  and  begin  again.  I  care  not  how 
soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  man.  Pay 
my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and  rc- 
mmd  Lork  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give 
me  all  his  works. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are 
welL — When  shall  I  see  them  a^ndn.  She 
is  a  sweet  lady,  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see 
me^  that  I' have  almost  a  mind  to  come 
aoam,  that  she  may  again  have  the  same 
pleasure. 

"  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a 
small  present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunve- 
gan,  Kasay,  and  Col.  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  thought  forgetful  of  civilities.  I  am.  Sir, 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 
^Sam.  Johnson. 

"  MBKh.  5,  1774." 

On  the  6th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  re- 
questing his  counsel  whether  I  should  this 
spring  come  to  London.  I  stated  to  him 
on  the  one  hand  some  pecuniary  embarass- 
ments,  which,  together  with  my  wife*s  situa- 
tion at  that  time,  made  me  hesitate ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and  improvement 
which  nnrMnial  visit  to  the  metropolis 
always  nti0$itd  me  ;  and  particularly  men- 
tioned a  peeuliar  satisfaction  which  I  expe- 
rienced in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter 
in  St.  PAuPs  cathedral ;  that,  to  my  fimcy,  it 
appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover ;  and  that  the  strong 
devotion  which  I  felt  on  that  occasion  dii- 
ftised  its  influence  on  my  nund  through  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

"  TO  JAMES    BOSWELL,  ESO. 

INot  dated,  but  written  about 
"  DsAR  Sir,  the  I5th  of  March.} 

"  I  AM  ashamed  to  think  that  since  I  re- 


breadth,  number  of  inhabitants,  and  distinffoiahfaig  Pro- 
tertants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Thb  bo(A  had  beentran- 
■raitted  to  ffovemment,  and  Dr.  Johnson  saw  a  copy 
of  it  In  Dr.  WdJMcr's  posaessfcm. 
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ccived  jour  letter  I  have  passed  so  many 
days  without  answering  it. 

''*'  I  think  there  is  no  ffreat  difficulty  in 
resolving  your  doubts.  J'he  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London,  are, 
I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer 
the  objections.  That  you  should  delight  to 
come  unce  a  vear  lo  the  fountain  of  intelli- 
gence and  pleasure,  is  very  natural ;  but 
both  information  and  pleasure  must  be  re- 
gulated by  propriety.  Pleasure,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  unseasonable  or 
unsuitable  expense,  must  always  end  in 
pain ;  and  pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed 
at  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never 
be  such  as  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

^^  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by 
coming  to  London,  you  may  easily  supplv 
or  easuy  compensate,  by  enjoining  yourself 
some  particular  study  at  home,  or  opening 
some  new  avenue  to  infonnation.  Edin- 
burgh is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  no  pleasure  here  which  can 
cleserve  either  that  you  should  anticipate 
any  part  of  your  future  fortune,  or  that  you 
should  con&mn  yourself  and  your  lady  to 
penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

**!  need  not  tell  vou  what  regard  vou 
owe  to  Mrs.  Boswelf's  entreaties ;  or  how 
much  you  ought  to  study  the  happiness  of 
her  who  studies^ours  with  so  much  oiligence, 
and  of  whose  kmdness  you  enjoy  such  good 
effects.  Life  cannot  subsist  m  society  but 
by  reciprocal  concessions.  She  ))ermitted 
you  to  ramble  last  year,  you  must  permit 
tier  now  to  keep  you  at  home. 

*'  Your  last  rea'son  is  so  serious,  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  oppose  it  Yet  you  must  re- 
member, that  your  image  of  worshipping 
once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation 
of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison ;  and  nmUe 
nan  est  idem ;  if  the  annual  resort  to  .Jerusa- 
lem was  a  duty  to  the  Jews,  it  was  a  duty 
because  it  was  commanded  ;  and  you  have 
no  such  command,  therefore  no  such  duty. 
It  ma^  be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily, 
and  mdulge  too  fondly,  opinions,  from 
which,  pernaps,  no  pious  mind  is  wholly 
disengl^^,  of  local  sanctity  snd  local  de- 
votion. You  know  what  strange  effects 
thejr  have  produced  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Christian  world.  I  am  now  writing,  and 
you,  when  you  read  tiiis,  are  reading,  under 
the  E^e  of  Omnipresence. 

^*'  T'o  what  degree  fancy  is  io  be  admitted 
into  religious  ofnces,  it  would  require  much 
deliberation  to  determine.  I  am  far  from 
intending  totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is 
a  faculty  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  all  ms  gifts  should  be  used 
to  hb  glory,  that  all  our  faculties  should 
cooperate  in  his^  worship ;  but  the^  are  to 
cn-operate  acconling  to  tne  will  of  him  that 
g^ve  them,  according  to  the  order  which  his 
wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies 
prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obligatory 


than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  worship 
is  only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of 
mental  ailoration,  so  Fancy  is  always  to  act 
in  subordination  to  Reason.  We  may  take 
&ncy  for  a  companion,  but  must  follow 
Reason  as  our  guide.  We  may  allow  Fancy 
to  suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain  places ; 
but  Reason  must  always  be  heard,  when  she 
tells  us,  that  those  ideas  and  those  places 
haveno  natural  or  necessary  relation.  When 
we  enter  a  church,  we  habitually  recall  to 
mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must 
not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  temple; 
because  we  know,  and  ought  to  remember, 
that  the  Universal   liOrd  is  every  where 

5 resent;    and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to 
ona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be 
useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

"  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and 
have  not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

'»I  think  I  shall  be  very  dihgent  next 
week  about  our  travels,  wmch  I  have  too 
long  n^lected.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  most,  &c 

^^Sam.  Johnsow, 
"  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss.** 


(( 


TO   THE   SAME. 


"  Dbar  Sir, 

The  ladv  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsnit, 
in  which  s'he  desires  to  make  use  of  your 
skill  and  eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think 
that  she  shall  have  something  more  of  both 
for  a  recommendation  from  me;  which, 
though  I  know  how  little  you  want  any  ex- 
temS  incitement  to  your  duty,  I  could  not 
refuse  her,  because  I  know  that  at  least  it 
will  not  hurt  her,  to  tell  you  that  I  wish 
her  well.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
^^Sam.  Johnson. 

••  May  10, 1774." 

"MB.   BOSWELL   TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  May  19, 1774 

"LoBD  Hailes  has  bc^^ged  of  me  to 
offer  you  his  belt  respects,  and  to  transmit 
to  you  specimens  of  *■  Annals  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to 
the  Death  of  James  V.'  in  drawing  up  which, 
his  Ijordship  has  been  engaged  for  some  timei. 
His  Lordship  writes  to  me  thus :  '  If  I  could 
procure  Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms,  they  would 
be  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  j)rosecution  of 
my  work,  as  they  would  be  judicious  and 
true.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that  favour  of 
him.  If  you  could,  it  would  highly  oblige 
me.* 

"  Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured 
that  he  did  not  write  to  Iiondon  what  you 
said  to  him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor 
letter  has  he  made  the  least  complaint  of 
you ;  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  high  respect 
for  you,  and  loves  you  much  more  since  he 
saw  vou  in  Scotland.    It  would  both  divert 
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1  pleate  you,  to  •««  hu  «agenieN 


"YEiTEKDAT  I  put  Uie  fiiBt  Sheet*  of 
the  *  Jaiiaej  to  the  Hebrides'  to  the  pren. 
I  htve  eodcsTourad  to  do  you  soiue  justice 
in  the  first  puunph.  It  will  be  one  volume 
ID  ocUvo.  not  thick. 


five  f 


;  and  1  have  stipulated  twenty- 
rou  to  give  in  your  own  name. 
Some  vill  take  the  present  better  from  me, 
otliers  better  from  you.  In  this,  you,  who 
are  to  live  in  the  place,  ouj^t  to  direct. 
Conaider  it.  Whsteveryou  I'an  get  fcrmy 
purpose,  send  me:  and  make  mj  compli- 
ments to  your  lidy  and  both  the  young  ones. 


"lai 


"Bdlnbuigh,Juut<  1774- 
"  You  do  not  acknowledf^e  the  receipt  of 
the  various  pickets  which  1  have  sent  to 
you.  Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  lo 
amvtr  my  letters,  thou({h  you  honour  me 
with  wfunu.  You  have  said  nothing  to  me 
■bout    poor   Goldsmith,*     nothing   about 

"I  have  received  for  you,  from  the  So. 
dety  for  propagating  Chnstian  Knowledire 
in  Scotland,  the  fallowing  Ene  books:— 
"The  New  Testament j'—* Baiter's  Call;' 
— '  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster  j'— '  The  Mo- 
tiler's  Calechiam ;'— '  A  Gaelick  and  En. 
gliifa  Vocabulary."-)- 


a  JANES   BOSWELL,   ESD. 


"Iw 


H  you  could  have  looked  over  my 
t  before  the  printer,  but  it  could  not 
e«Mly  be.  I  suspect  some  mistakes;  but 
as  I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in  notions  than  in 
&cti,  the  matter  Isnotsreat,  and  the  second 


edition  will  be  mende3,  if  any  such  there 
because  t  ani  going  mto  Wales' 


be.  Tbep 


n  slowly  for  a  time. 


"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  1  appeared  to 
trtat  such  a  character  as  Lord  Haifes  other, 
wise  than  with  hi^  respect.  1  return  the 
sheets,^  to  which  I  liave  done  what  mischief 
I  could !  and  find; "  """     "'        ■- 

much  of  sending 

clear,  lively,  and  short. 

"  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailea  than 


by  neglecting  his  sheets :  I  have  run  him 
~  debt.    Dr.Home.thePresidentof Mag- 


threem  ^  ,  ^..^ 

print  Walton's" Lives,  and'demred  n._  ._ 
contribute  to  the  work :  my  answer  n-aK, 
that  Lord  Haltesintended  the  same  publiia- 
tion :  and  Dr.  Home  has  reuoned  it  tu  him. 
His  Lordship  must  now  think   seriously 

"Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have 
made  pubUc  He  died  of  a  fever,  made, 
I  am  afhud,  more  violent  by  uneaiinets  of 
mind.  His  debts  b^an  to  Iw  heavy,  and 
all  his  resources  were  exhauBted.  Sir  .Joshua 
is  of  opinion  that  be  owed  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted 
before? 

"  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  in- 
scriptiun  thus : 

*  Maria  Seotorum  Hegma  nala  16 — ,  a  nit 

tnariSumiKlaia — ,ebhoipilina:idola\b ,' 

You  must  find  the  years. 

"Of  your  second  dsugfater  you  certainly 
Bare  the  account  yourwS;  though  vou  have 
turgotten  it.  ^Fhile  Mrs.  Boawell  is  well, 
never  doubt  of  a  boy.  Mrs.  Thrale  brought, 
I  think,  five  prls  running,  but  while  1  was 
was  with  you  she  had  a  boy. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pam- 
phlett,  and  or  the  last  I  hope  to  make  some 
use.    I  made  some  of  the  former. 
"I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  moat  affectionate  servant, 

"JolT*,l774, 
"  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies." 


"  You  have  reason  to  reproach  me  that  I 
have  left  your  last  letter  so  long  unanswer- 
ed, but  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say. 
Chambers,  ^ou  find,  is  gone  ftr,  and  poor 
Goldsmith  is  gone  much  ^rtfaer.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  esasperaled,  as  I  believe,  by  the 
fear  of  diatreiL  He  bad  raised  money  and 
sguandered  it,  b^  every  artifice  of  acquisi- 
tion and  folly  of^  expense.  But  let  not  his 
frailties  be  remembered:  he  wasavery  great 

"  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides,  and  am  leavine  the  press 
to  take  another  journey  into  Wales,  whithet 
Mr.  Thrale  Is  going,  to  take  possession  ot, 
at  least,  five  hundred  a  year,  fallen  to  his 
lady.  All  at  Strestham,  that  are  aUve,  are 
well.  ' 

"I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last 
dreadful  ilhiess,  but  flatter  myself  that  I 
grow  gradually  better  ;  much,  however,  yet 
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end  tend  it ;  but  you  need  not  be  in  haste,' 
fiir  I  shmll  be  I  know  not  where,  for  at  least 
fire  weeks,  t  wrote  the  following  tetrastick 
on  poor  Goldsmith  t 

**  T^  ra^v  civopaar  riv  *0\tfiapl<Ho,  itopitiv 
**k^pomi  nil  9€fjL¥fivt  S«r»c,  w6dtirert  vdrei* 

oZrt  fAijin^  ^v«-ic,  nirpi*v  x^P«t«  fjpYo  wcXaiBv, 
KXairrt  wotrrripft  Irroptn^wt  ^v<riic6v, 

^  Please  to  make  mr  most  respectful  com- 
pliments to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me 
to  younff  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon 
0<M>rge  Degins  to  shew  a  pair  of  heels. 

^  uo  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a 

letter  when  I  come  back.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Jouksok. 
"  July  «» 1774.- 

U  HOBEAT  LSVET. 
In  Denblgh<hire»  August  16^  177^ 

*^Mk.  Thbale's  affairs  have  kept  him 
here  a  great  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly 
when  we  shall  come  hence.  I  have  sent 
you  a  bill  upon  Mr.  Strahan. 

*^  I  iiave  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha, 
but  have  taken  abundance  of  pills,  and  hope 
that  thev  have  done  me  good. 

^  Wales,  so  fiur  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is 
a  very  beautifbl  and  rich  country,  all  en- 
dosea  and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a  mean 
town.  Mdce  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends,  and  tell  Frank  I  hope  he  remembers 
my  advice.  When  his  money  is  out  let  him 
have  more.    I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

^  mm.  boswell  to  dr.  johnson. 

"  Edinburgh,  Aug.  30,  1774. 

*'  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which 
you,  in  a  short  and  striking  manner,  point 
out  her  hard  &te.  But  you  will  be  pleased 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  my  picture  is  a  rcpre- 
sentalion  of  a  particulsur  scene  in  her  nis- 
tory  ;  her  being  forced  to  resign  h^  crown, 
while  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you 
will  be  kind  cfnough  to  give  me  an  inscrip- 
tion suited  to  that  particular  scene ;  or  de- 
termine wliich  of  the  two  formerly  trans- 
mitted to  you  is  the  best ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
fiivuur  me  with  an  English  translatio'n.  It 
will  be  doubly  kind  if  you  comply  with  my 
request  speedily. 

**  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of 
liOrd  Hailes*s  *•  Annals  of  Scotland*  arc  ex- 
cellent. I  afpreed  with  you  on  every  one  of 
them.  He  himself  ol^ected  only  to  the  al- 
teration of  free  to  brave,  in  the  passage 
where  he  says  that  Edward  *  departed  with 
the  glory  due  to  the  conqueror  of  a  free 
people.*  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots  brave 
would  onlv  add  to  the  glory  of  their  con- 
queror.  You  will  make  allowance  for  the 
Bfttional  zeal  of  our  annalist.    I  now  send  a 


few  more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I  hope 
you  will  peruse,  and  return  with  observa- 
tions, as  you  did  upon  the  former  occasion. 
Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  thus :  » Mr.  Bos- 
well  will  be  pleased  to  express  the  grateful 
sense  which  Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  of  Dr. 
Johnson^s  attention  to  his  Kttle  specimen. 
The  farther  specimen  will  shew,  that 

•ET«n  In  an  Rdtoard  he  can  lee  dcMrU' 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
a  republication  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is 
intended.  You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in 
thinking  that  Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view. 
I  remember  one  morning,  while  he  sat  with 
you  in  my  house,  he  said,  that  there  should 
be  a  new  edition  of  Walton's  Lives ;  and 
you  said,  that  *  they  should  be  be-noted  a 
little.'  This  was  all  that  paMed  on  that 
subject.  You  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr. 
Home,  that  he  may^  resume  his  phm.  I  en- 
close a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if  Dr.  Home 
will  write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I 
can  give  shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed,  upon 
what  I  think  a  pious  work,  the  preservation 
and  elucidation  of  Walton,  by  whose  wri- 
tings I  have  been  most  pleasingly  edified. 
•    ••••• 

*•*'  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

"Edinburgh,  Sept.  16, 1774. 
*<  Wales  has  probably  detained  you  longer 
than  I  supposed.  You  will  have  become 
quite  a  mountaineer,  by  viating  Scotland 
one  year  and  Wales  another.  You  must 
next  go  to  Switzerland.  Cambria  will  com- 
plain,  if  you  do  not  honour  her  also  with 
some  remarks.  And  I  find  coneessere  co* 
htmruB,  the  booksellers  expect  another  book. 
I  am  im])atient  to  see  your  ^  Tour  to  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides.*  Might  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is 
printed  off?" 


'^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DSAS  Sta, 

"  Yesterday  I  returned  from  my  Welsh 
journey.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  book  sus- 
pendea  so  long ;  but  having  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  with  so  much  convenience,  a  new 
part  of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I 
nave  been  in  five  of  the  six  counties  ^ 
North  Wales;  and  have  seen  St  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  the  two  seats  of  their  Bishops ; 
have  been  upon  Penmanmaur  and  Snowden, 
and  passed  over  into  Anglesea.  But  Wales 
is  so  little  different  from  England,  that  it 
offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the  tra- 
veller. 

^*  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of 
your  papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord 
Hailes's  Annals,  which  I  will  consider.  I 
am  in  haste  to  give  you  some  account  of  my- 
self, lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  negu- 
gence  in  the  pressing  busmess  which  I  find 
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reeommeiided  to  mj  care,  and  which  I  knew  King  and  country.    It  must  be  aeknow- 

Dothiog  of  till  now,  when  all  care  is  vain.*  ledged,  however,  that  both  in  thb  and  his 

'^  In  the  diatribution  of  my  books  I  pur-  two  former  pamphlets,  there  was,  amidst 

poae  to  fidlow  jour  advice,  adding  sucn  as  many  powerml  arguments,  not  only  a  con- 

ihall  occur  to  me«    I  am  not  pleased  with  siderable  portion  of  sophistry,  but  a  con- 

jour  ootei  of  remembrance  aaded  to  your  temptuous  ridicule  of  his  opponents,  which 

names,  fin:  I  hope  I  shall  not  easily  forget  was  very  provoking. 
them. 

"  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  with-  "  to  mr.  PERKiKS-f 

out  any  direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are  "  Sib, 

intended  for  the  Oxford  bbrary.     If  that  is  u  You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour- 

the  intention,  I  think  it  wiU  be  proper  to  Mrs.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom   vou 

add  the  metrical  Psahns,  and  whatever  else  may  have  seen  at  I^Ir.  Thrale's,  is  a  lieti- 

IS  printed  in  Erse,  that  the  present  may  be  tioner  for  Mr.  Hetherington's  charity :  pe- 

complete.   The  donor's  name  should  be  told,  titions  are  this  day  issued  at  Christ's  Hoa- 

**1  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  be-  pital. 

fore  it  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does  "  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a 

not  «8ily  permit  it.        .  crowd ;  and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man, 

"  ^  f?  ,~n7  }^^^  ?**^^  J?°ff  ^°'  l^f ®"^  he  mav  be  put  away  without  his  errand.    I 

to  pubhsh  Walton  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  must  therefore  entreat  that  vou  will  go,  and 

be  done  so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all.  ask  for  a  petition  for  Anna  XVilliams,  whose 

"J  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  for-  paper  of  inquiries  was  deUvered  with  an- 

warf.    Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos-  gwers  at  the  counting-house  of  the  hospiUl 

well,  and  let  me  hear  often  from  you.     I  on  Thursday  the  20th.    My  servant  will 

am,  dear  Su-,       ,.      ,    .       ^-              ,  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  petiUon 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant,  home  when  you  have  it. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.  u  xhe  petition,  which  they  are  to  give 

"Lcnian,  October  1. 1774.**  to  us,  is  a  form  which  they  deliver  to  every 

,_, ,                  ,„  ,          , ,  ,                 ,    .  petitioner,  and  which  the  petitioner  is  after- 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  wards  to  fill  up,  and  return  to  them  again, 

companv  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thralc,  though  This  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot  proceed 

it  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  according  to  their  directions.     You  need,  I 

amusement,  did  not  give  an  occasion  to  such  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition  ;  if  they  in- 

a  discursive  exercise  of  his  mind  as  our  tour  quire  for  whom  you  ask,  vou  can  toll  them. 

to  the  Hebrides.    I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  **  i  beg  pardon  for  giving  vou  this  trou- 

uiy  journal  or  notes  of  what  he  saw  there,  ble ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

All  that  I  heard  him  say  of  it  was,  that  *'*'  m-  (( I  ^m.  Sir 

stead  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  there  4*  y^^j,  most  bumble  servant, 

were  green  and  fertile  ones ;  and  that  one  («  Sam.  JoHKSoy. 

of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  contain  all  the  „  /v^^k--  an  fnin 

castles  that  he  had  seen  in  Scotland."  ^^^^  **'  '^^ 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  ^'  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  sup-  ««  Dbar  Sir 

^U^rllT^itZ^^^'oo^t^^^  "These'  has    appeared  Utely  m  the 

wrote  a  short  poUtical  pamphlet,  entitled  We"  an  account  ofalmt  overset  between 

**  The  Patriot,"!-]  addressed  to  the  electors  ^  *"^,  ^^^^  ">  which  ma.ny  passengers 

ofGreatBritoin;  a  title  which,  to  factious  ^^  ^^  and  among  them   Maclean   of 

men,  who  consider  a  patriot  onlv  as  an  op-  f^i"     ^.^^I^^'Tx:  Ttf  T*"  ^^'^.^'^ 

poser  of  the  measures  of  government,  wSl  ^  ^^^^X  therefore,  that  the  storv  is  either 

Jwear  strangely  mlsapplila.     It  was,  how-  wantonly  or  erroneously  told,     fray  satisfy 

ever,  written  with  en^tic  vivacityl  and,  ™t*7,*^®  ''^^.^  f^\      .       ,     ,      ,  ^  ^ 

«cept  those  passages  in  which  it  endeavour^  ^  ^»7^  ^™^^  ^^^^  hundred  and  fortv 

to  vindicate    the^glaring   outrage  of  the  P*«^    I  am  able  to  do  nothing  much  worth 

House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Mid- 

dIpiiPY  piprtinn     ami   trt  iiistifv  thp  nttpmnt  ^  Mr.  Perkins  wm  for  «  number  of  years  the  worthy 

Oiesex  election,  anu  to  JUSllty  tne  attempt  .uperintoMUnt  of  Mr.  Thrale's  Rreat  teewery,  and  after 

to  reduce  our  fellow-subjects  m  America  to  hk  death  became  one  of  the  proprietort  of  it :  and  now 

unconditional   submission,  it    contained   an  ««Wea  In  Mr.  Thrale^s  house  in  Smithwarfc,  ^hlch  was 

^« .     1.1     j«     1         i»«.u                _*•         e           1  the8cefK»of  so  many  literary  meetings,  una  In  which  be 

admirable  dispUy  of  the  properties  of  a  real  comimie*  the  iiberii  hospitality  foF  which  it  was  emi- 
patriot,  in  the  original  and  genuine  sense  ;  nent.  Dr.  Johnson  estermcd  him  much,  lie  hung  up 
0  ftinrprp    atpadv    ratinnal    anil  unhiaMPfl  *"  ***•  counting-house  a  fine  proof  of  the  admirable  mci- 

— a  sincere,  steaa^,  rational,  ana  unoiasseti  ^t|„to  ^f  d^.  johnson,  by  Doughty:  and  when  Mrs. 

mend  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  Thrale  ukod  him,  somewhat  fllpFiantly.  "  Why  do  you 

«___ ___________^___^^_______^.^___  P"'  *^™  up  in  the  counting-huuse  ?        He  answered, 

"  Because,  Madiun,  1  wish  to  have  one  wij«  man  there.** 

*  I  had  written  to  hiro,  to  request  his  interposition  in  "  .Sir,  (taid  Johnson,)  '\  th.ink  yuu.    It  i:*  a  very  hand- 

wnalf  o^  a  convict,  who  1  thought  was  very  ui^ustly  some  rorapliroent.  and  I  bi:lic\  c  you  spc>ak  sincerely.* 

oon'Kmned.  x  lu  the  new»i?apcrs. 
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<niig  to  dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I  will, 
lowever,  §end  back  the  sheets ;  and  hope, 
J  d^reea,  to  answer  all  your  reasonable 

pectations. 

'^  Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a 
erj  violent  and  acrimonious  ojiposition; 


t  all  joys  have  their  abatement :  Airs. 

Thrale  has  fallen  from  her  horse,  and  hurt 

lienelf  very  much.    The  rest  of  our  friends, 

I  believe,  are  well.    My  compliments  to 

Mis.  Boswell.    I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
*'*'  Sam.  JonNsoK. 

"  London,  October  27.  1774. 

Thu  letter,  which  shews  his  tender  con- 
cern for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  much  obliged  in 
the  Hebrides,  I  have  inserted  according  to 
its  date,  though  before  receiving  it  I  nad 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event,  that 
the  yoimg  Laird  of  Col  was  unfortunately 
drowned. 

^  TO  JAKES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"DbaeSib, 

"  Last  night  I  corrected  the  last  page  of 
our    'Journey  to    the    Hebrides.'      xhe 
printer  has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for  I 
bad,  before  I  went  into  Wales,  written  all 
except  two  sheets.    *■  The  Patriot '  was  call- 
ed for  by  my  political  friends  on  Friday, 
dav,  was  written  on  Saturday,  and  I  heard 
little  of  it    So  vague  are  conjectures  at  a 
distance.*   As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  take  care 
that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would  wish 
that  they  might  be  mven  before  they  are 
bought ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strahan 
wmaend  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at 
the  same  time.    Trade  is  as  diligent  as 
courtesy.  I  have  mentioned  all  that  you  re- 
commended.   Pray  make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the  younglings.    The 
club  has,  I  think,  not  yet  met. 

*'  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what  you 
think  and  what  others  say  of  our  travels. 
Shall  we  toudi  the  continent  ?t 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
''*'  Sam.  Johnson. 
••NoT.iS,  1774." 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there 
is  the  following  entry. 

"  Nov.  »7.  Advent  Sunday.  I  consi. 
dered  that  this  day,  being  the  beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  was  a  proper  tmie 
for  a  new  course  of  life.  I  began  to  read 
the  Greek  Testament  regularly  at  160 
Tenes  every  Sunday.  This  day  I  began 
the  Acts. 


a  letter  of  mine,  «here, 

-     ■     -"        -^But 

time 

.  ll»- 

nf^e'bS  "projerted'a  ▼oyaffe  together  up  the  Baltic, 
ml  talkied  of  rUting  wme  of  the  ntore  northern  rcgloD*. 


**•  In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorala 
I  learned  to  repeat  the  PolUo  and  Gallus. 
I  read  carelessly  the  first  Georgick.** 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour, 
both  for  '^  divine  and  human  lore,**  when 
advanced  into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  not- 
withstanding his  many  disturbances  from 
disease,  must  make  us  at  once  honour  his 
spirit,  and  lament  that  it  should  be  so 
grievously  cloggetl  l>y  its  material  tegu- 
ment. It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculation  pro- 
duces. Thus  we  find  in  one  of  Jas  manu- 
script diaries,  *M2  pages  in  4to.  Gr.  Test. 
and  30  pages  in  Beza*s  foUo,  comprize  the 
whole  in  40  days.'* 

*'*'  DR.   JOHNSON    TO   JOHN    HOOLE,   ESQ. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  HAVE  returned  your  play,^  which  you 
will  find  underscored  with  red,  where  there 
was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like.  The  red 
will  be  washed  off  with  a  little  water. 

**  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intri- 
cacy so  artful,  and  the  disentanglement  so 
easy,  the  suspense  so  affecting,  and  the 
passionate  parts  so  properly  mterposed, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 
^*  Sam.  Johnson. 
'*  December  IQ,  1774." 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen,  in  1775,  was, 
^^  Proposals  for  publishinff  the  Works  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,'*['f>]  in  three  vo- 
lumes quarto.  In  his  diary,  January  2,  t 
find  this  entry :  "  Wrote  Charlotte's  Pro- 
posals.** But,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  Her 
claim  to  the  favour  of  the  public  was  thus 
enforced : 

*'  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appeared 
singly,  have  been  read  with  approbation, 
perhaps  above  their  merits,  but  of  no  great 
advantage  to  the  writer.  She  hopes,  there- 
fore, that  she  shall  not  be  considered  as  too 
indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too  studious  of  in- 
terest, if,  from  that  labour  which  has  hither- 
to been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she  endea- 
vours to  obtain  at  last  some  profit  to  herself 
and  her  children.  She  cannot  aecently  enforce 
her  claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own  perform- 
ances; nor  can  she  suppose,  that,  by  the 
most  artful  and  laboured  address,  any  addi- 
tional notice  could  be  procured  to  a  publi- 
cation, of  which  Her  Majesty  has  coo- 
descended  to  be  the  patroness.** 

He  this  year  also  wrote  the  Preface  to 
fiaretti*s  *^  £asv  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English.**[t] 

«^  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
*'  Drar  Sir, 
**  You  never  did  ask  fur  a  book  by  the 
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PMt  Ull  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it 
Vou  ne  now  it  u  done.  I  *ent  one  to  the 
^Dg,  tnd  I  beu  be  like*  it- 

**' I  ihRll  usd  a  parcal  into  ScotUod  fbi 
pmeaXi,  and  intend  to  (Jivo  to  many  of  mj 
Sieiids.  In  your  catalogue,  jou  left  out 
Lord  Auctunladc 

"  Let  ma  knoir,  u  fut  u  you  read  it, 
how  Tou  like  it;  and  t^t  me  know  if  uijr 
miatake  is  eomoiitted,  or  any  thing  Iropor- 
tut  left  out.  I  wish  70U  could  iiave  aeen 
the  ilieets.  Mj  compliments  to  Mm.  Boi- 
well,  and  U)  Veronica,  uid  to  all  my  &ienda. 
■  '      1,  Sir, 


a.ia.  mi- 

"  Be  pleued  to  accept  of  my  beat  thanks 
fiiryour  '  Journey  to  the  Hebridea,'  which 
came  to  me  bj  last  uisht'i  post.  I  did 
niallj  Bib  the  &vour  twice ;  but  you  have 
been  even  with  me  by  srantinK  il  to  speedi- 
ly. Bis  dot  mo  tUo  £u.  Though  iU  of  ■ 
bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the  greatest  part 
of  the  last  night :  for  I  did  nut  stop  till  1 
had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I  look- 
ed back  to  our  fint  talking  of  a  viHit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago,  when 
sitting  by  onnelves  in  the  Mitre  tavern  in 
London,  I  think  about  wiidHngtimtifmghli 
•od  then  exulted  in  conteni  plating  our 
scheme  fulfilled,  and  a  momiiittiUiim  ptreniu 
of  It  erected  by  your  superior  abilities.  I 
ahall  only  say,  that  your  book  has  afford- 
ed me  a  high  graU&ation.  I  sball  atW- 
wards  give  you  my  thoughts  on  particular 
passagea.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hasten  to 
tell  you  of  your  having  mistaken  two 
names,  which  you  will  correct  in  London, 
as  I  shall  do  Here,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
deterve  the  valuable  compliments  which 


and  in  page  M^,  for  Jl 


"  But  T  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  im- 
mediate aid  in  my  profession,  which  you 
have  never  refused  to  grant  wlien  I  request- 
ed it.  I  enclose  you  a  petitioo  fijr  Dr. 
Memis,  a  physician  at  Aberdeen,  in  which 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  exerted  his  talents. 
Mid  which  I  am  to  answer  as  Counsel  fur 
'  the  managers  of  the  Itoyal  Infirmary  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Jupp,  the  Provost,  who 
delivered  to  you  your  freedom,  is  one  of 
my  clients,  and,  01a  cifii™  of  Aberdeen,  you 
will  support  him. 

'■  The  bet  is  shortly  this.  In  a  transla- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  ftum 
Latin  into  English,  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  managers,  the  same  phrase  in 
the  ori^nal  is  in  one  place  rendered  Pl^iei- 
titttt,  bat  when  applied  to  Dr.  Memis  is  ren- 


dered DooMr^JUMbiM.  Dr.  Memis  cwn- 
ptained  of  this  before  the  translation  was 
printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with  having 
It  altered  ;  and  he  has  brought  an  action  for 
damages,  on  account  of  »  supposed  injury, 
■s  if  the  designation  given  to  him  was  an  in- 
ferior one,  t«ndin^  to  make  it  be  supposed 
be  is  naf  a  f  Aynmait,  and,  consequently,  to 
hurt  his  practice.  My  tiither  has  dismiaeed 
the  action  as  groundless,  and  now  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  whole  Court."* 

"  TO   JANE*  B09WELL,   XSO- 

"  I  LONo  to  hear  how  you  like  the  book ; 
it  is,  I  think,  much  liked  here.  But  Mac- 
pherson  is  very  fiirious :  ran  you  give  me 
any  more  Intelligence  about  him,  or  his 
^^  7  Do  what  you  can,  and  do  it  quick- 
ly.   Is  Lord  Hailea  on  our  side  ? 

"  Frav  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you 
when  I  lefl  you,  that  I  may  send  il  to  you. 

"  I  am  going  t«  write  about  the  Ameri- 
cans. If  you  liave  picked  up  any  hints 
among  ynur  lawyers,  who  are  great  masten 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  If  your  own  mind 
suf^est  any  thing,  let  me  know.  But 
mum,  it  is  a  secret, 

"  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  as 
soon  OS  I  can,  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish- 
However,  you  find  every  thing  mentioned 
in  the  book  which  you  recommended. 

"Ldn&ton  is  here;  we  are  all  that  ever  we 
wercTHe  is  ■  worthy  fellow,  without  ma. 
lice,  thou^  not  without  resentment. 

"  Poor^leauclerk  is  so  ill,  that  his  life  ia 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  l.ady  Di  nurse* 
him  with  very  great  assidiuty. 

"  Reynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  atrotig 
1iquor,f  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new 
cliaracter. 

■'  This  U  all  the  news  that  I  have ;  but 
as  you  love  verses,  1  will  seed  you  a  few 
which  I  made  upon  Inchkenneth  ;  ^  but  re- 
member the  condition,  you  shall  not  shew 
them,  except  to  I^rd  Hailes,  whom  I  love 
better  than  any  man  whom  I  know  so  little. 
If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe  them  for  him, 
you  may  do  it,  but  1  think  he  must  promise 
not  to  let  them  be  copied  again,  nor  to  shew 

"  I  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's 
sheets,  r  never  think  about  returning  them, 
because  I  alter  nothing.  You  will  see  that 
I  might  as  well  have  kept  them.  However, 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  delay :  and  if  I  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  any  more,  promiaa 
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'^punctuaUj  to  return  them  by  the  next 
t.    Make  mj  compliments  to  detr  Mrs. 
iirell^  and  to  Miss  Veronica. 
*^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^  Yours  most  fhithAiUj, 

^  Sam.  JoHirsoy.* 
Jw.l,177ft.'* 

'*  MB.   BOSWELL   TO   DB.   JOHNSOK. 

"  Edinbuigh,  Jan.  87«  177S> 


**  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  hi^ 
when  you  call  them  great  masters  of  3ie 
law  of  nations. 

^  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  read  little  and  thought  little  on  the 
■ubject  of  America.   I  will  be  much  obliged 
to  Tou,  if  you  will  direct  me  where  I  shall 
find  the  best  information  of  what  is  to  be 
said  on  both  ndes.    Jt  is  a  subject  vast  in 
its  present  extent  and  future  consequences. 
The  imperfiBct  hints  which  now  float  in  my 
mind,  tend  rather  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  that  our  government  has  been  pre- 
cipitant and  severe  in  the  resolutions  tasen 
aninst  the  Bostonians.    Well  do  you  know 
tbat  I  have  no  kindness  for  that  race.    But 
tmtiena,  or  bodies  of  men,  should,  as  well  as 
individuals,  have  a  fidr  trial,  and  not   be 
condemned  on  character  alone.    Have  we 
not  express  contracts  with  our  colonies, 
wbich  aflRnd  a  more  certain  foundation  of 
Judgment,  than   general  political    specu- 
Mtiont  OD  the  mutual  rights  of  States  and 
their  provinces  or  colonies  ?    Pray  let  me 
know  unmediately  what  to  read,  and  I  sh^ 
tf  tigently  endeavour  to  gather  for  you  anv 
thing  tmt  I  can  find.    Is  Burke's  speecn 
OD  Amerlem  taxation  published  by  him- 
•elf  ?     Is  it  authentic  r    I  remember   to 
hare  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  never 
considered  £!ast  India  affairs :  though,  sure- 
br,  they  are  of  much  importance  to  Great 
Britain.     Under  the  recollection  of  this, 
I  shelter  myself  tram  the  reproach  of  igno- 
nmce  about  the  Americans.    If  you  write 
upon  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  under. 

•  HcBOfV  gent  nw  a  Latin  lucriptlon  formy  historical 
pktwt.  Mary  Qoaen  of  Scots,  and  afterwanb  favoured 
me  with  an  Enj^lrii  tranaUtkm.  Mr.  Alderman  Boy- 
dell,  that  eminent  natron  of  the  ArU,  hat  tul^oined  Uiem 
lo  ttwengravlBg  thm  my  picture 

"  Maria  Scotorum  Regina, 

Ihminum  aeditiotorum 

Cmhtmelii*  Uuaata, 

Uimia  tarrita,  etamoribus  viHa, 

UbeUo,  f9r  quern 

Rtgnoeedit, 

Laerhmatu  trtpidofuqme 

Ifomtn  apponit/* 


stand  it.  But,  since  you  seem  to  expect 
that  I  should  know  something  of  it,  without 
your  mstruction,  and  that  my  own  ound 
should  suggest  something,  I  trust  you  will 
put  me  inthe  way. 

«^  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  OrigU 
fuUt  of  Fingal,  and  other  poems  of  Ossian, 
which  he  advertises  to  have  lain  in  his 
shop  ?*' 

'*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
*'  Dbar  Sra, 

*|Yon  sent  me  a  case  to  consider,  in 

which  I  have  no  fiurts  but  what  are  agidnst 

us,  nor  an^  principles  on  which  to  reason. 

It  is  in  vam  to  trv  to  write  thus  without 

materials.     The  &ct  seems  to  be  against 

you ;  at  least  I  cannot  know  nor  say  any 

thing  to  the  contrary.    I  am  glad  that  you 

like  the  book  so  welL    I  hear  no  more  of 

Macuherson.      I  shall  long  to  know  what 

Lora  Hailes  savs  of  it.    Lend  it  him  pri^ 

vately.    I  shall  send  the  parcel  as  soon  •• 

I  can.     Make  my  compliments  to  Mra» 

BoswelL 

^*  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

^*  Sam.  JoHKSOir. 
•*  Jan.  28, 177«.- 

^'  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHKSOIT. 

•'  Edinburgh,  Fetk  9, 177S. 


(( 


'  Mary,  queen  of  Soots, 

Haiaaed,  tcrrlfled,  and  over  powered. 

By  the  insults,  menaces, 

Anddaaiours 
Of  her  rebellious  sutjfects. 
Sets  her  hand, 
_      With  tears  and  oooAisian, 
Tto  a  rHlgBatloa  or  UM  klnfaora." 


^  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
from  yourself  a  full  and  pointed  account 
of  what  has  passed  between  you  and  him. 
It  is  confidently  told  here,  that  before  your 
book  came  out  he  sent  to  you,  to  let  you 
Iniow  that  he  understood  you  meant  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian*8  poems;  that 
the  originals  were  in  his  possession ;  that 
you  might  have  inspection  of  them,  and 
might  take  the  evidence  of  people  skilled  in 
the  Erse  language ;  and  that  he  hoped,  after 
this  fair  offer,  you  would  not  be  so  uncandid 
as  to  assert  that  he  had  refused  reasonable 
proof  That  you  paid  no  regiurd  to  his 
message,  but  publisned  vour  strong  attack 
upon  bim ;  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  you,  in  such  terms  as  he  thought 
suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted  as  a  man 
of  veracity.  You  may  beUeve  it  gives  me 
pain  to  hear  your  conduct  represented  as 
unfiivourable,  while  I  can  only  deny  what 
is  said,  on  the  ground  that  your  character 
refutes  it,  without  having  any  inlbrmatioo 
to  oppose.  Let  me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

"  LK>rd  Hailes  writes  to  me,  (for  we  cor- 
respond more  than  we  talk  together,)  *•  As 
to  Fingal,  I  see  a  controversy  arising,  and 
purpose  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  There  if 
no  Qoubt  that  I  might  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  I  00  not  choose  to  com- 
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ult  thew  to  [Miper.™  Wh«t  his  opinion  a, 
I  do  not  know.  He  Bys, '  1  un  unguUrlj 
oblued  to  Dr.  Johnaun  far  his  accunte  uid 


He  i>  dnnned  with  joiti  venea  on  Inch- 
kennelh,  nji  thej  are  verj  eLegmt,  but 
KAt  me  tell  you  be  doubta  whether 

be  aceordii^g  to  the  rubric :  but  that  is 
your  concern  ;  for,  you  kiiov,  be  is  a  Fres- 
byteriaa." 

^''TO   Da.    LAVIEMCB.-f- 

"  Owe  of  the  Scotch  physidana  ia  now 
pmsecuting  n  corporation  that  in  some  pub- 
lic inatrumfnt  have  styled  him  Dveior  q/ 
MedKitie  instead  of  P/igrician.  Boswell  de- 
trires,  beine  advocate  for  the  corporation,  to 
know  whether  Doclor  nf  MnHciiu  is  not  a 
leffilimate  titlc.and  whether  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disadvnnto^eous  distinction.  I 
un  to  write  to-night ;  be  pleased  to  tell  me. 
"lam.  Sir,  your  most,  &c. 

"  Sak  Johhsoh." 

"  to  janes  boswell,  ssd. 

"  I  am  surprised  that,  knowing  *a  you 
do  the  disposition  of  your  countrymen  to 
tell  lies  in  ikvour  of  each  other,!  yu  '^^ 
be  at  all  affected  by  any  reports  that  circu- 
late among  them.  Mamherson  never  in 
his  life  offered  me  a  sight  of  any  original, 
or  of  any  evidence  of  any  kind  ;  but  thought 
only  af  intimidating  me  by  noise  and  Ihreatii, 
till  my  last  answer, — that  I  would  not  be 
deterred  from  detectimj  what  I  thoughl 
cheat,  by  the  menaces  at  a  rutiiaii — put  an 
end  to  our  correspondence. 

'■  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He, 
and  Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceived, 
•ay,  that  he  copied  the  |>oem  from  old 
nusciipts.  His  copies,  if  be  hod  them,  and 
I  believe  hira  to  have  none,  are  nothing. 
Where  are  the  manuscripts  ?  Tbey  can  be 
■hewn  if  they  eiist,  but  they  were  never 
ahevn.  De  turn  ejiitlentifnu  el  nan  appareTi- 
ir  law,  eaden  i 

"B' 

when  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  may  be 


savsourh 
claim  to 


own  word. 


easily  produced.     But 

the  £rse  language   was  never  written  till 

very  lately  for  the  purposes  of  religion,     A 


•  [Hi>  Lonl.hlp,  not-llhtliinlinj  W.  rrmlullc 

attud  ca  hln  Calltctian  dIdIiI  Scntliih  I'octry.  hi 
(hU  "lodinibl  UKiuthmlkilydf  UioKpoaiul 

t  TiK  kuimauid  -maMn  Dr,  LawRiiR>.  ahom  Dr. 


nation  that  cannot  write,  or  a  language  that 
never  written,  has  no  manuscripts. 
But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered 


g  the  President 


mentioned,    _    .. 

more  evidence  than  can  be  easily  had,  su^ 
pose  them  another  proof  of  Scotch  conspi- 
racy in  national  blsehood 

'^  Do  not  censure  the  expression ;  you 
know  it  to  be  true. 

"  Dr.  Memis's  question  Is  so  narrow  as 
to  allow  no  speculation ;  and  I  have  no 
&cts  before  me  but  those  which  his  adro- 
cate  has  produced  sgaini 

"  I  consulted  this  ■ — 


says,  that  with  us,  L 


that  Doctor  implies 
teacher  of  physic  ;  that  every  Dtclor  is  le- 
gally a  PAyiician  ;  but  that  no  man,  not  a 
Doelor,  can  praelite  phuun  but  by  /icnuw  par- 
ticularly granted.  The  Doctorate  Is  ■  li. 
cence  of  itsel£  It  seei 
der  cause  of  prosecutioi 

"  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time 
I  hope  to  do  all  you  would  have.  My  com~ 
pUments  to  Madam  and  Veronica. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

"  Sax.  Johhwv- 
'■  FA.  7. 177*.- 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Htqiha'- 


quent  republished;  but  not  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Igiveitas  dictated  tomeby  him. 
self,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and  au- 
thenticated by  a  note  in  his  own  hand* 
writing.    "  Thii,  I  think,  u  a  Inie  eopr."% 

"  I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent 
letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I  (hall  do 
my  best  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  fur 
myself,  the  law  shall  do  for  me.  1  hope  I 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  detecting  what 
I  think  a  cheat  by  tlie  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 


ill.    For  this  opinion  I  hare 

Eiven  my  reasons  to  the  public,  which  I 
ere  dare  you  to  refute.  Your  rage  I  defy. 
Your  abilities,  since  your  Huuier,  are  not 
so  formidable ;  and  what  1  hear  of  your 
morals  Inclines  me  to  pay  regard,  nut  to 
what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you  shall 
prove.    You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 

"  Sam.  Jouvaon." 
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Mr.  Macpberson  little  knew  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he 
could  be  easily  intimidated;  for  no  man 
was  ever  more  remarkable  for  personal 
courage.  He  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread 
of  death,  or  rather,  *•*'  of  something  after 
death  ;*'  and  what  rational  man,  who  seri- 
ously thinks  uf  quitting  all  thftt  he  has 
ever  known,  and  going  mto  a  new  and  un- 
known state  of  being,  can  be  without  that 
dread  ?  But  his  fear  was  from  reflection ; 
his  courage  naturaL  His  fear,  in  that  one 
instance,  was  the  result  of  philosophical  and 
religious  consideration.  He  feared  death, 
but  lie  feared  nothing  else,  not  even  what 
might  occauon  death.  Many  instances  of 
his  resolution  may  be  mentioned.  One  day, 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  house  in  the  country, 
when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting,  he  went 
up  to  them  and  l^t  them  till  they  sepa- 
rated ;  and  at  another  time,  when  told  of 
the  danger  there  was,  that  a  gun  mi^ht  burst 
if  charged  with  many  balls,  ne  put  m  six  or 
seven,  and  fired  it  off  against  a  wall.  Mr. 
Jjangton  told  me,  that  when  they  were 
swimming  together  near  Oxford,  he  cau- 
tioned Dr.  Johnson  against  a  pool,  which 
was  reckoned  particuUuly  dangerous ;  upon 
which  Johnson  directly  swam  into  it.  He 
told  me  himself,  that  one  night  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he 
would  not  yield,  but  kept  them  all  at  bay, 
till  the  watch  came  up,  and  carried  both 
him  and  them  to  the  round  house.  In  the 
play-house  at  I^ichfield,  p  Mr.  Garrick  in- 
rormed  me,  Johnson  havmg  for  a  moment 
quitted  a  chair  which  was  pUced  for  him  be- 
tween the  side-scenes,  a  gentleman  took 
powewion  of  it,  and  when  .Johnson  on  his 
retum  civilly  demanded  his  seat,  rudely  re- 
fused to  give  it  up ;  upcm  which  Johnson 
laid  hold  of  it,  and  tossed  him  and  the  chair 
into  the  pit.  Foote,  who  so  successfully 
revived  the  old  comedy,  by  exhibiting  liv- 
ing characters,  had  resolved  to  imitate 
Jmmson  on  the  stage,  expecting  great  pro- 
fits from  his  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 
Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention, 
and  being  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Da- 
vies*s  the  bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the 
story,  he  asked  Mr.  Davies  '•^  what  was  the 
common  price  of  an  oak  stick  ;'*  and  being 
answered  sixpence,  *'  Why  then.  Sir,  (said 
he,)  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to 

tiurcnase  me  a  shilling  one.  1*11  have  a  dou- 
>le  quantity  ;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means  to 
take  fiM  ^  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  deter- 
niined  the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impu- 
nity.'* Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote 
of  this,  which  effectually  checked  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  mimic.  Mr.  Macpherson's 
menaces  made  Johnson  provide  himself 
with  the  same  implement  of  defence ;  and  had 
he  been  attacked,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  old 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  made  his  corporal 
prowess  be  felt  as  nmch  as  his  intellectual. 


Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
[,*'  [*j  IS  a  most  valuable  perform- 


His " 

Scotland, 

ance.  It  abounds  in  extensive  philosophical 
views  of  society,  and  in  ingenious  sentiment 
and  lively  description.  A  considerable  part  of 
it,  indeed,  consists  of  speculations,  which, 
many  years  before  he  saw  the  wild  regions 
which  we  visited  together,  probably  had 
employed  his  attention,  though  the  actual 
sight  of  those  scenes  undoubtedly  quicken- 
ed and  augmented  them.  Mr.  Orme,  the 
very  able  historian,  agreed  with  me  in  this 
opinion,  which  he  thus  strongly  expressed  : 
— "  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts,  which, 
by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
j\)hnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished, 
like  oebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  !'* 

Tnat  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a 
Irue-bom  EnglisJtman,  so  as  to  have  enter- 
tained on  undue  prejudice  against  both  the 
country  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  must  be 
allowed  But  it  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head, 
and  not  of  the  heart.  He  .had  no  ill  will 
to  the  Scotch ;  for,  if  he  had  been  conscious 
of  that,  he  never  would  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  bosom  of  their  country,  and  trusted 
to  the  protection  of  its  remote  inhabitant 
with  a  fearless  confidence.  His  remark 
upon  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  from  its 
being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after 
having  travelled  two  hundred  miles  along 
the  Eastern  coast,  where  certainly  trees  are 
not  to  be  found  near  the  road ;  and  he  said 
it  was  '*  a  map  of  the  road"  which  he  ^ve. 
His  disbelier  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Oasian,  a  Highuind  bard, 
was  confirmed  in  the  course  of  nis  journey, 
by  a  very  strict  examination  of  the  evidence 
oi^ered  for  it ;  rfnd  although  their  authenti- 
city  was  made  too  much  a  national  point  by 
the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respectable 
persons  in  that  country,  who  did  not  concur 
in  this ;  so  that  his  judgment  upon  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  decried,  even  bv 
tnose  who  dmer  from  him.  As  to  myself^  t 
can  only  say,  upon  a  subject  now  become 
very  uninteresting,  that  when  the  frag- 
ments of  Highland  poetry  first  canie  out,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  their  wild  pecu- 
liaiity,  and  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
to  enable  their  editor,  Mr.  Macpberson, 
then  a  young  man,  to  nmke  a  searcn  in  the 
Highliuids  and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in 
the  Erse  language,  which  was  reported  to  be 
preserved  somewhere  in  those  regions. 
But  when  there  came  forth  an  epic  Foem 
in  six  books,  with  all  the  common  circum- 
stances of  former  compositions  of  that  na* 
ture ;  and  when,  upon  an  attentive  exami« 
nation  of  it,  there  was  found  a  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  same  images  which  appear 
in  the  fragments;  and  when  no  ancient 
manuscript,  to  authenticate  the  work,  was 
deposited  in  any  public  library,  though  that 
was  insisted  on  as  a  rcasonaole  proof,  who 
could  forbear  to  doubt  ? 
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Johnson^s  ^teful  acknowiedflemenU  of 
kindness  received  in  the  course  or  this  tour, 
completely  refute  the  brutal  reflections 
whidi  have  been  thrown  out  aflainst  him,  as 
if  he  had  made  an  un^mtefui  return ;  and 
his  delicacj  in  sparing  m  his  book  those  who 
we  find,  from  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thralc,  were 
just  objects  of  censure,  is  much  to  be  ad- 
nured.  His  candour  and  amiable  di^iosition 
is  conspicuous  from  his  conduct,  wnen  in- 
formed, by  Mr.  Macleod,  of  Rasay,  that  he 
had  committed  a  mistake,  which  gave  that 
gentleman  some  uneasiness.  He  wrote  him 
a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and  inserted  in 
the  news-papers  an  advertisement,  correct- 
ing the  mistake.* 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Demp- 
ster in  a  letter  written  to  me,  soon  after  he 
had  read  Dr.  Johnson*s  book,  are  so  just  and 
liberal,  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated. 

*'*'  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  fitnn  be- 
ginning to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to 
take  amiss.  What  he  says  of  the  country 
is  true ;  and  his  observations  on  the  people 
are  what  must  naturally  occur  to  a  sensilSe, 
observing,  and  reflecting  inhabitant  of  a 
convenient  metropolis,  where  a  man  on 
thirty  pounds  a  vear  mapr  be  better  accom- 
modated with  all  the  Uttle  wants  of  Ufe, 
than  Col  or  Sir  Allan. 

*^  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  con- 
cerning the  £rse  language,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  their  manuscripts.  I  am  quite 
convinced ;  and  I  shall  rank  Ossian  ana  his 
Fingals  and  Oscars,  amongst  the  nursery 
tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our  country, 
in  all  time  to  come. 

*<  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  dis- 
please, for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  au- 
thor neither  says,  he  is  a  geographer,  nor  an 
antiquarian,  nor  very  leaniea  in  the  history 
of  Scotland,  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist. 
The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  &ce 
of  the  country,  are  all  he  attempts  to  des- 
cribe, or  seems  to  have  thought  of.  Much 
were  it  to  be  wished,  that  Uiey  who  have 
travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course 
more  curious  regions,  had  adl  possessed  his 
good  sense.  Of  the  state  of  learning,  his 
observations  on  Glasgow  University  shew 
he  has  formed  a  very  sound  judgement. 
He  understands  our  climate  too:  and  he 
has  accurately  observed  the  changes,  how- 
ever slow  and  imperceptible  to  us,  which 
Scotland  has  undergone,  in  consequence  of 

the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace." 

•    ••••• 

Mr.  Knox,  another  native  of  Scotland, 
iwho  has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  is  equally  liberal. 
"  I  have  read  (says  he)  his  book  again  and 
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again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick  to 
Glenelg,  through  countries  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted ;  sailed  with  hun  from 
Glenelg  to  Rasay,  Sky,  Rum,  Col,  Mull, 
and  Ic^mkill,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
correct  him  in  anj  matter  of  conseouence. 
I  have  often  admired  the  accuracy,  tne  pre- 
cision, and  the  justness,  of  what  he  advan- 
ces, respecting  both  the  country  and  the 
people. 

'*  The  Doctor  has  every  where  delivered 
hb  sentiments  with  fre^om,  and  in  many 
instances  with  a  seeming  regard  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  country.  His  remarks  on  the  want 
of  trees  and  hedges  for  shade,  as  well  as  for 
shelter  to  the  cattle,  are  well-founded,  and 
merit  the  thanks,  not  the  illiberal  censure» 
of  the  natives.  He  also  felt  for  the  distresses 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  explodes  with  great 
propriety  the  bad  management  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  n^lect  of  timber  in  the 
Hebrides." 

Having  quoted  Johnson*s  just  compli- 
ments on  the  Rasa^  family,  he  says,  *•*'  On 
the  other  hand,  I  round  this  fimiily  equally 
lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the  Doc- 
tor's conversation,  and  his  subsequent  civi- 
lities to  a  youn^  gentleman  of  that  country, 
who,  upon  waiting  upon  him  at  London, 
was  well  received,  ana  experienced  all  the 
attention  and  regard  that  a  warm  friend 
could  bestow.  Mr.  Macleod,  having  also 
been  in  London,  waited  upon  the  Doctor, 
who  provided  a  mf^piificent  and  expensive 
entertainment  in  honour  of  his  old  Hc^« 
dean  acquaintance.*' 

And  talking  of  the  militarv  road  by  Fort 
Augustus,  he  says,  ^^  B  v  this  road,  thausfa 
one  of  the  most  rugged  in  Great  Britam, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  JcSnson  passed  from  In- 
verness to  the  Hebride  Isles.  Hit  obsei^ 
vations  on  the  country  and  people  are  ex- 
tremely   correct,   jucudous,   and  instruc- 

tive."t 

Mr.  Ty tier,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published 
in  that  gentleman's  "  Forty  Years*  corres- 
pondence," says,  ^^I  read  Dr.  Johnson '& 
Tour  with  very  great  pleasure.  Some  few 
errors  he  has  fillen  into,  but  of  no  great 
importance,  and  those  are  lost  in  the  num* 
berless  beauties  of  his  work. 

'*  If  I  had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point 
out  the  most  exceptionable  places :  but  at 

E resent  I  am  in  the  country,  and  have  not 
is  book  at  hand.  It  is  plain  he  meant  to 
speak  well  of  Scotland ;  and  he  has  in  my 
apprehension  done  ua  great  honour  in  tlie 
most  capital  article,  &e  character  of  the 
inhabitants.*' 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  writ- 
ten durii\g  the  course  of  his  journey,  whidi 
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therefore  may  be  supposed  to  convey  his 
genuine  feelings  at  tne  time,  abound  in 
nich  benignant  sentiments  towards  the  peo- 
ple who  shewed  him  civilities,  that  no  man, 
whose  temper  is  not  very  harsh  and  sour,  can 
retain  a  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  ran- 
cour he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow 
irritable  North  Britons,  on  account  of  his 
supposed  injurious  treatment  of  their  coun- 
try and  countrymen,  in  his  '*  Journey.**  Had 
there  been  any  just  ground  for  such  a  charge, 
would  the  virtuous  and  candid  Deinpster 
liATe  given  his  opinion  of  the  book,  in  the 
l«nns  which  1  nave  quoted  ?  Would  the 
KMitrioUc  Knox*  have  spoken  of  it  as  he 
£as  done?  Would  Mr.  Tytler,  surely 

•*,         a  Scoff  if  ever  Scot  thcf e  were,'* 

liaTe  expressed  himself  thus  ?  And  let  me 
«bdd,  that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  my- 
self to  be,  I  have  that  degree  of  predilection 
"Ibr  my  naUUe  solumy  nay,  I  have  that  just 
eense  of  the  merit  of  an  ancient  nation, 
which  ha^  ever  been  renowned  for  its  va- 
lour, which  in  former  times  maintained  its 
independence  u;ainst  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  m  mbodem-Cun^s  has  been  equally  distin- 

Siiahed  fiir  its  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
Tilized  life,  that  1  should  have  felt  a  ge- 
nerous ind^nation  al  any  injustice  done  to 
it  Johnson  treated  Scotlana  no  worse  than 
he  did  even  his  best  friends,  whose  charac- 
ters he  used  to  eive  as  thev  appeared  to 
him,  both  in  llgnt  and  shade.  Some  peo- 
ple, who  had  not  exercised  their  minds  suf- 
ndently,  condemned  him  for  censuring  his 
fBends.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wnose 
philosophical  penetration  and  justness  of 
bunking  were  not  less  known  to  those  who 
tived  with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  is 
admired  by  tibe  world,  explained  his  conduct 
thus:  **He  was  fond  of  discrimination, 
whidi  he  could  not  shew  without  pointing 
out  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  every 
character;  and  as  his  friends  were  those 
whose  characters  he  knew  best,  they  afforded 
him  the  best  opportunity  for  shewing  the 
acuteness  of  his  judfpient.'* 

He  expressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Windham 
of  Norfbuc,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  the  Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at 
havuig  thor  country  described  by  him  as^it 
really  was ;  when,  to  say  that  it  was  a  coun^ 
try  as  good  as  England,  would  have  been  a 
groM  filsehood.  ^^None  of  us  (said^he) 
would  be  offended  if  a  foreigner  who  has  tra- 
vdled  here  d^ould  say,  that  vines  and  olives 
don^t  grow  in  England  "  And  as  to  his  pre- 
judice against  the  Scotch,  which  I  always 
asoribed  to  that  nationality  which  he  ob- 
served in  themj  he  said  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, **  When  I  find  a  Scotchman,  to  whom 

•  I  obienrcd  wHh  much  regret,  while  the  flrtt  edlUon 
of  Uib  work  WM  paishig  throufh  the  pre«.  (August, 
1990^)  that  ails  Ingenious  genUeman  wu  dead. 


an  Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that 
Scotchman  shall  be  as  an  Englishman  to  me.^ 
His  intimacy  with  many  gentlemen  of  Scot* 
land,  and  his  employing  so  many  natives  of 
that  country  as  his  amanuenses,  prove  that 
hispr^'udice  was  not  virulent ;  and  I  have 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  amonost 
other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  foUowui^ 
note  in  answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he 
would  meet  me  at  dinner  at  the  Alitrt, 
though  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Scotchman,  was  to 
be  there : — ^^  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why 
Mr.  Boswell  should  suppose  a  Scotchman 
less  acceptable  than  any  other  man.  He 
will  be  at  the  Mitre.*' 

^  My  much- valued  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed 
to  him  an  apprehension,  that  if  he  should 
visit  Ireland  ne  might  treat  the  people  of 
that  country  more  un&vourably  than  he 
had  done  tne  Scotch,  he  answered,  with 
strong  pointed  double-edged  wit,  *^  Sir,  you 
have  no  reason  to  be  a&aid  of  me.  The 
Irish  are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the 
world  by  false  representations  of  the  merits 
of  their  countrymen.  No,  Sir ;  the  Irish 
are  a  fair  people  ;— they  never  speak  well 
of  one  another." 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality,  which  made  a  very  un&vour- 
able  impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotch- 
man or  some  consideration  in  London,  soli- 
cited him  to  recommend,  by  the  weight  of 
his  learned  authority,  to  be  master  of  an 
English  school,  a  person  of  whom  he  who 
recommended  him  confessed  he  knew  no 
more  but  that  he  was  his  countryman. 
Johnson  was  shocked  at  this  unconscientious 
conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  ai^inst  his 
^*'  Journey,*'  in  newspaj)ers,  magazines,  and 
other  fugitive  publications,  I  can  speak  from 
certain  knowledge,  only  furnished  him  with 
sport.  At  last  there  came  out  a  scurrilous 
volume,  larger  than  Johnson's  own,  filled 
with  malignant  abuse,  under  a  name,  real  or 
fictitious,  of  some  low  man  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  Scotland,  though  supiK>sed  to  be 
the  work  of  another  Scotchman,  who  has 
found  means  to  make  himself  well  known 
both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  etfect 
which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  produce 
this  pleasant  observation  to  Mr.  Seward,  to 
whom  he  lent  the  book  :  *^  This  fellow  must 
be  a  blockhead.  They  don*t  know  how  to  go 
about  their  abuse.  Who  will  read  a  five- 
shilling  book  against  me  ?  No,  Sir,  if  they 
had  wit,  they  should  have  kept  pelting  me 
with  pamphlets.*' 

**  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHXSOIT. 

"  Edinburgh,  Feb.  18, 177S> 

*^  You  would  have  been  very  well  pleased 

if  you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.    I  nad  for 

my  guests,  Macquharrie,  young  Maclean  of 

Col,  the  successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  ami- 
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able  man,  though  not  marked  with  such  ac- 
tive qualities  as  his  brother;  Mr.  Maclean 
of  Torloisk  in  Mull,  a  gentleman  of  Sir 
Allan*s  family ;  and  two  of  the  clan  (irant ; 
80  that  the  if  ighland  and  Hebridean  genius 
reigned.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion about  Tou,  and  drank  your  health  in  a 
bumper.  The  toast  was  not  proposed  by  me, 
whicn  is  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  for 
I  am  now  so  connected  with  you,  that  any 
thing  I  can  say  or  do  to  your  honour  has  not 
the  value  of  an  additional  compliment.  It 
u  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that  trea- 
sure of  admiration  which  already  belongs  to 
you,  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure ;  for  I 
suppose  my  admiration  of  you  is  co-existent 
witn  the  knowledge  of  mv  character. 

*'  I  find  that  the  Highfanders  and  Hebri- 
deans  in  general  are  much  fonder  of  your 
*  Journey,^  than  the  low  country  or  hither 
Scots.  One  of  the  Grants  said  to-dy ,  that 
he  was  sure  you  were  a  man  of  a  goon  heart, 
and  a  candid  man,  and  seemed  to  hope  he 
should  be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  anti- 

?ui»  V  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  poems  of 
)ssian.  After  all  that  has  passed,  I  think 
the  matter  is  capable  of  bemg  proved  to  a 
certain  degree.  1  am  told  that  Macpherson 
got  one  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clanranald,  for 
trie  restitution  of  which  he  executed  a  formal 
obligation ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  Gae- 
Uck  (call  it  Erse,  or  call  it  Irish)  has  been 
written  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  acquired  anv 
learning,  possessed  the  art  of  writing  as  well 
as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtick  cou- 
sins ;  and  the  question  is,  can  sufficient  evi- 
dence be  shewn  of  this  ? 

"  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings 
can  determine  the  age  of  MSS.,  or  at  least 
can  ascertain  the  century  in  which  they 
were  written  ;  and  if  men  of  veracity,  who 
are  so  skilled,  shall  tell  us  that  MSS.  in  the 

{)088ession  of  families  in  tlie  Highlands  and 
sles,  are  the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think 
we  should  be  convinced  by  their  testimony. 
*•'  There  is  now  come  to  this  city,  Kanalil 
Macdonald  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has 
several  MSS.  of  Erse  poetry,  which  he 
wishes  to  publish  by  suMcription.  I  have 
engaged  to  take  three  copies  of  the  book,  the 
price  of  which  is  to  be  six  shillings,  as  I 
would  subscribe  for  all  the  Erse  that  can  be 
printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that  the  language 
may  be  preserved.  This  man  says,  that 
some  of  nis  manuscripts  are  ancient :  and, 
to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which  was  shewn  to 
me  does  api)car  to  have  the  duskyness  of  an- 
tiquity. 

**  The  iiinuirv  is  not  vet  quite  hopeless, 
and  I  should  think  that  the  exact  trutii  may 
be  discovered,  if  pronrr  means  be  used. 

"  I  am,  &r. 
"James  Boswell." 
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"  DkarSim, 

"I  AM  sorry  that  I  could  get  no  boo 
for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Strahan  h 
at  last  promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  jc 
If  they  come,  put  the  name  of  my  fiien 
into  tHem;  you  may  cut  them  out,*  a: 
paste  them  with  a  little  starch  in  the  boc 
"  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossia 
Why  do  you  think  any  part  can  be  prove< 
The' dusky  manuscript  of  Egg  is  probab 
not  fifty  years  old ;  if  it  be  a  hundred, 
proves  nothing.  The  tale  of  Clanranald 
no  proof.  Has  Clanranald  told  it  ?  Can 
])rove  it  ?  There  are,  I  believe,  no  Ei 
manuscripts.  None  of  the  old  families  h 
a  sinj^le  letter  in  Erse  that  we  heard  of.  Y 
say  It  is  likely  that  they  could  write.  T 
learned,  if  any  learned  there  were,  coul 
but  knowing  by  that  learning,  some  writt 
language,  in  that  language  they  wrote, 
letters  had  never  been  apmied  to  their  o¥ 
If  there  are  manuscripts,  let  them  be  shev 
with  some  proof  that  they  are  not  forged : 
the  occasion.  You  say,  many  can  rememl 
parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe'  all  those  pa 
are  versions  of  the  English  ;  at  least  th< 
is  no  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

^^  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  soi 
translations  himself:  and  having  taught 
boy  to  write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  that 
had  learnt  it  of  his  grandmother.  The  Ix 
when  he  grew  up,  told  the  story.  This  M 
Williams  neard  at  Mr.  Strahan's  table.  Do 
be  credulous ;  you  know  how  little  a  Hi| 
lander  can  be  trusted-  Macpherson  is, 
far  as  I  know,  very  quiet.  Is  not  that  pr 
enough  ?  Every  thing  is  against  him. 
visible  manuscn])t:  no  inscription  in  I 
language :  no  correspondence  among  frieni 
no  transaction  of  business,  of  whicn  a  sin 
sera])  remains  in  the  ancient  families,  '^t 
pherson's  pretence  is,  that  the  charac 
was  Saxon.  If  he  had  not  talked  unskilfu 
of  manuscripts,  he  might  have  fought  w 
oral  tradition  much  longer.  As  to  I 
Grant^s  information,  I  suppose  he  kn( 
much  less  of  the  matter  than  ourselves. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  s 
that  the  sale*)-  is  sufliciently  quick.  Tl 
printed  four  thousand.  Correct  your  c< 
wherever  it  is  wrong,  and  bring  it  uj).  Y 
friends  will  aU  be  glud  to  see  you.  I  th 
of  going  myself  into  the  country  about  M 
"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  manageil 
send  the  book  sooner.  I  have  left  four 
you,  and  do  not  restrict  you  absolutely 
u)llow  my  directions  in  the  distribut; 
You  must  use  your  own  discretion. 

"  Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bosw 
I  suppose  sne  is  now  beginning  to  forj 
me.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  sei*vi 

"  Sam.  J  oh  \so> 
"Feb-M,  1775." 

*  Friim  a  list  in  his  haiid  writing. 

t  Of  hi«  **  Jouincy  tu  tiie  Wcalcrn  I^laiuls  of  S.ulL 
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On  Tuesday,  March  21, 1  arrived  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  be- 
fore dinner,  found  him  in  his  study,  sitting 
with  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brother 
of  DaTid,  strongly  resembling  him  in  coun- 
tenance and  voice,  but  of  more  sedate  and 
placid  manners.   Johnson  informed  me,  that 
thoufffa  Mr.  Beauderk  was  in  great  pain,  it 
was  noped  he  was  not  in  danger,  nnd  that 
he  now  wished  to  consult  Dr.  Heberden,  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  ^^new  understandinaJ*'* 
Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the  evening 
•t  Mr.  Thrale's,  where  he  and  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick  and  I  met  again,  he  was  vehement 
on  the  subject  of  theOssian  controversy ;  ob- 
serving, **  We  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  ancient  Erse  manuscripts ;  and  we  have 
no  other  reason  to  disbelieve  that  there  are 
men  with  three  heads,  but  that  we  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  such  men.**    He 
also  was  outrageous,  u{)on  his  supposition 
that  my  countrymen  ^^  loved  Scotland  better 
Ihan  truth,"  saying,  *'A11  of  them,— -nay 
not  all, — but  droves  of  them,  would  come 
up,  and  attest  any  thing  for  the  honour  of 
Scothud.*'    He  also  persevered  in  his  wild 
allegation,  that  he  questioned  if  there  was 
a  tree  between  Edinourgh  and  the  English 
border  older  than  himself    I  assured  liim 
he  was  mistaken,   and  suggested  that  the 
pro|>er  punishment  would  be  that  he  should 
receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  that  was  found  within  that 
space.     He  laughed,  and  said, ''  I'believe  I 
might  submit  to  it  for  a  baubee.** 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence 
with  him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the 
JUfltiGe  and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  towards  the  American  colonies,  while 
1  at  the  same  time  requested  that  he  would 
enable  me  to  inform  myself  upon  that  mo- 
tnentoos  subject,  he  had  altogether  disre- 
garded ;  and  had  recently  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  ^^  Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an 
mnswer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of 
the  American  Congress.**(*J 

He  had  long  b^bre  indulged  most  unfii- 
Tourable  sentiments  of  our  feUow-subjects  in 
America.  For,  as  early  as  1 769, 1  was  told  by 
Dr.  John  Campbell,  tliat  he  had  said  of  them, 
^  Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow  them 
short  of  hanging." 

^  Of  this  performance  I  avoided  to  tflk  with 
him ;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  set- 
tled opinion,  that  the  people  of  America 
were  well  warranted  to  resist  a  claim  that 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother-country 
should  have  the  entire  command  of  their 
fortunes,  by  taxing  them  without  their  own 
consent;  and  the  extreme  violence  which 
it  breathed,  appeared  to  me  so  unsuitable  to 
the  mildness  or  a  Christian  philosopher,  and 
so  directly  op]x)site  to  the  principles  of  peace 
which  he  had  so  beautifully  recommended 
in  his  pamphlet  respecting  Falkland's  Is- 


lands, that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  Appear  iq 
so  un&vourable  a  light.  Besides,  I  could 
not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of  arvuroent, 
or  tnat  felicity  of  expression,  for  Which  he 
was,  upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent.  Po- 
sitive assertion,  sarcastical  severity,  and  ex- 
travagant  ridicule,  which  he  himself  repro. 
bated  as  a  test  of  truth,  were  united  in  this 
rhapsody. 

^  That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  de* 
sire  of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  me, 
that  it  had  been  revised  and  curtailed  by 
some  of  them.  He  told  me  that  they  had 
struck  out  one  passage,  which  was  to  this  ef- 
fect:  **That  tne  Colonists  could  with  no 
solidity  argue,  from  their  not  having  been 
taxed  whSe  in  their  infimcy,  that  they 
should  not  now  be  taxed.  We  do  not  put  a 
calf  into  the  plough  :  we  wait  till  he  is  an 
ox.**  He  said,  "They  struck  it  out  either 
critically  as  too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as 
too  exasperating.  1  care  not  which.  It 
was  their  business.  If  an  architect  says,  I 
will  build  five  stories,  and  the  man  who  em- 
ploys him  says,  I  will  have  only  three,  the 
employer  is  to  decide.*'  "  Yes,  Sir.  (said  I,) 
in  ordmary  cases.  But  should  it  be  so  when 
the  architect  {i^ves  his  skill  and  labour 
gratia  r' 

Unfiivournble  as  I  am  constrained  to  say 
my  opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet,  since 
it  was  congenial  with  the  sentiments  of 
numbers  at  that  time,  and  as  every  thing 
relating  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  of 
importance  in  literary  history,  J  shall  there- 
fore insert  some  passages  which  were  struck 
out,  it  does  not  appear  why,  either  by  him- 
self or  those  who  revised  it.  Thev  appear 
printed  in  a  few  proof-leaves  of  it  in  my 
possession,  marked  with  corrections  in  hia 
own  h  and-writing.  I  shall  distinguish  them 
by  itaJict. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says,  the  Ame- 
ricans were  incited  to  resistance  by  Euro- 
pean intelligence  from  '^  men  whom  thev 
thought  their  friends,  but  who  were  friends 
only  to  themselves,**  there  followed, — **•  and 
made,  by  their  se(fUhneu,  the  enemiet  qf  their 
country.^* 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus : "  On  the 
original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather  than  on 
those  tehom  they  have  deluded,  let  an  insulted 
nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.** 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in 
these  words:  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which 
men  can  hope  for  advancement  by  favouring  its 
enemies.  The  tranquUUty  of  stable  govern- 
ment is  not  always  easily  preserved  against  Uie 
machinations  qf  single  innovators :  but  what 
can  be  the  hope  qfqinet,  when  factions  hostile 
to  the  legislature  can  be  openly  formed  and 
openly  avowed  f 

After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes 
the  pamphlet,  there  followed  this,  in  which 
he  certainly  means  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
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ham,  and  glances  at  a  certain  popular  Lord 
GhancelloT. 

y,  b9  ihefinime  ^  wnr,  they  drioe  ui  ut^ 
Urlg  moayy  what  they  will  do  next  can  only  be 
tenjeetwred.  If  a  new  monafchy  it  erected^ 
aiey  will  want  a  Kiwu,  He  who  first  takes  into 
hit  hand  the  toeptre  ^Ameriooy  should  have  a 
t%0me  ofyoodomen.  Wiluam  hat  been  known 
boA  a  conqueror  and  deliverer  ;  and  perhapt 
Mnj^and,  however  contemned,  might  yet  tupply 
ihem  m^  akotber  Wiluam,  Whigs^  indeed^ 
are  not  wiUing  to  be  governed;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Kino  William  may  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  guide  their  measures:  but  Whigs 
have  been  cheated  Hke  other  morttUt,  and  suf- 
fered their  leader  to  become  their  tyrant,  under 
the  name  qf  their  JPhotectok,  What  more 
they  will  receive  from  England,  no  man  can  telL 
Jn  their  rudiments  qf  empire,  they  may  want  a 
Cmancbllom-'*^ 

Then  came  this  paragraph : 

^  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite 
tujfiident  for  the  greatness  which,  in  some  form 
tff  government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the  OOeieni 
monarchies;  but  by  Dr,  Franklin*s  rule  of 
progression,  they  will,  in  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter, be  more  than  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
JBurope.  When  the  Whigs  qf  America  are  thus 
multiplied,  let  the  Princes  of  the  earth  tremble 
in  their  palaces.  If  they  should  continue  to 
dmUde  and  to  double,  their  own  hemisphere 
weuld  not  contain  them.  But  let  not  our  bold- 
aet  oppugners  of  authority  look  forward  with 
delight  to  this  futurity  of  Whiggism." 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  these  proof- 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  admmistration  were  published  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  afterwards  collected  them 
into  a  volume,  with  the  title  of  *^  Political 
Tracts,  by  the  Author  of  the  Rambler,"  with 
this  motto : 

"  Fallltnr,  egr^gio  qubqult  sub  Principe  aedit 
Senritlum;  nunquam  libertas  gratioreauut 
Quam  sub  Rege  pio." 

Claudian.  in  II.  Cons.  Stilich.  IIb>  ▼.  113. 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  hitn  nume- 
ft>us  attacKS.  Apunst  the  common  weapons 
of  literary  warfare  he  was  hardened  ;  but 
there  were  two  instances  of  animadversion 
which  I  communicated  to  him,  and  from 
what  I  could  judge,  both  from  his  silence 
and  his  looks,  appeared  to  me  to  impress  him 
much. 

One  was,  '^  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son,  occasioned  by  his  late  political  Publica- 
tions.** It  appeared  previous  to  his  ^^  Tax- 
ation no  Tyranny ,"  and  was  written  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Towers.  In  that  performance.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  treated  with  tne  respect  due  to 
ao' eminent  a  man,  while  his  conduct  as  a  {lo- 
Etical  writer  was  boldly  and  pointedly  ar- 
raigned, as  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  one,  who,  if  he  did  employ  his  pen  upon 
politics,  ^  it  might  xeasonamy  be  expected 


should  distinginsh  himself  not  by  party  vi- 
olence and  rancour,  but  by  moderation  and 
by  wisdom." 

It  concluded  thus :  '*  I  would,  however, 
wish  you  to  remember,  should  you  again 
address  the  public  under  the  character  of  a 
political  writer,  that  luxuriance  of  imagina^ 
tion  or  energy  of  language  will  iU  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice,  and 
of  truth.  And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should 
I  hereafter  be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  here- 
tofore have  done,  the  most  excellent  of  atl 
your  performances,  'The  Rambler,'  the 
pleasure  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  in  it  will  be  much  diminished  by  the 
reflection  that  the  writer  of  so  moral,  so  ele- 
gant, and  so  valuable  a  work,  was  capable 
of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such  produc- 
tions as  '  The  False  Alarm,'  the '  Thoughts 
on  the  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's 
Islands,'  and  '  The  Patriot.'  " 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  al- 
though I  abhor  his  Whi|nrish  democratical 
notions  and  propensities,  (mr  I  will  not  call 
them  principles,)  I  esteem  him  as  an  inge- 
nious, xnowmg,  and  very  convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  to  me,  from  my  old  and  moat  inti- 
mate firiend  the  llev.  Mr.  Temjde,  who  wrote 
the  character  of  Gray,  which  has  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and 
Dr.  Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that  poet. 
The  words  were :  *■*'  How  can  your  great,  I 
will  not  say  your  pious,  but  your  moral 
friend,  support  the  barbarous  measures  of 
administration,  which  they  have  not  the 
fiice  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pensioner  Hume 
to  defend." 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere 
uneasiness  that  his  conduct  should  be  erro- 
neously imputed  to  unworthy  motives,  by 
good  men ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  va- 
luable writings  should  on  that  account  be  in 
any  degree  obstructed  or  lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  Right  Honourable 
firiend  of  distinguished  talents  and  very  ele- 
gant manners,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
long  intimacy,  and  whose  generosity  towards 
him  will  afterwards  appear,  that  his  pension 
having  been  mven  to  him  as  a  lltenury  cha- 
racter, he  hau  been  applied  to  by  adminia- 
tration  to  write  politicsu  pamphlets ;  and  he 
was  even  so  mucn  irritated,  tnat  he  declare^ 
his  resolution  to  resign  his  pension.  -His 
iriend  shewed  him  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  measure,  and  he  afterwards  expressed  his 
gratitude,  and  said  he  had  received  good 
advice.  To  that  friend  he  once  signified  a 
wish  to  have  his  pension  secured  to  him  for 
his  life;  but  he  neither  asked  nor  received 
firom^  government  any  reward  whatsoever 
for  his  political  labours. 

On  I'riday,  March  24, 1  met  him  at  the 
LiTiRA&T  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beau- 
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clnl,  Mr.  LMigton,  Mr.  Culnun,  Dr.  Percy, 
Ur.Veaej.SirChu'leiButiburjr.nr.Georse 
Fordjce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Ckirfea 
Fox.  Befbre  he  mne  in,  we  talked  of  hii 
"  Jouniej  to  the  Western  Islands,"  and  of 
hii  coming  away,  willing  to  believe  the  se- 
cnod  aigbt,"*  irhich  aeemed  to  excite  aomc 
ridicule.  I  was  then  bo  impreB«ed  with  the 
truth  of  manj  of  the  atoriea  of  which  I  had 
been  told,  tliat  I  avowed  my  conviction, 
awing,  "Heisonlviciilfinff  to  belieVE!  Ida 
bdieve.  The  evidence  i*  enough  fur  ine, 
though  not  for  hia  great  mind.  What  will 
not  fiU  a  quart  battle  will  fill  a  pint  bottle. 
I  am  filled  with  belief."  "  Are  you  P  (said 
ColmanO  then  cork  it  up." 

I  found  hia  "Journey"  the  common  to- 
pe of  converaation  in  London  at  this  time, 
wherever  I  happened  to  be.  At  one  of  Lord 
Mmnsfield'a  fiirmal  Sunday-evening  conver. 
ntioo*,  atranj^ly  called  uctei,  his  Lordship 
addzened  me,  "  We  have  all  been  readins 
your  travela,  Mr.  BoswelL"  I  answered, 
"I  was  hut  the  bumble  attendant  of  Dr. 
Jahnson."  The  Chief  Justice  replied,  with 
that  air  and  manner  which  none,  who  ever 
Uw  and  heard  him,  can  Ibrget,  "  He  speaki 
ill  of  nobody  but  Oniaii." 

Johnion  was  in  hish  spirits  this  evening 
at  ttie  cluh,  and  talkM  wilb  great  animation 
ud  Bucceas.  He  attacked  Switl,  as  he  u«ed 
to  do  upon  all  occaaions.  "The  'Taleofa 
Xub'  u  BO  much  luperior  to  hia  other  wri- 
tings, that  one  can  nardly  believe  he  wu 
Uie  author  of  it:-f  "there  is  in  it  such  a 
vigour  of  mind,  sucb  a. swarm  of  thoughts. 
Bo  much  of  nature,  and  art,  and  lite.  I 
-viondpred  to  hear  him  say  of  'Gulliver's 
TrnveU,'  "  When  once  you  have  thought 
of  bijz  men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to 
<io  all  the  resL"  I  endeavoured  to  make  a 
stand  for  Swift,  and  tried  to  rouse  those  who 
'wrere  much  more  able  to  defend  hinit  but 
in  vain.  Johnson  at  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory 
«if  articles  &und  in  the  pocket  of  "the  Man 
i^Iauntain,"  paxtlcularly  the  description  ol' 


t  ThbitaiMlKbmnnichuluwIaitothilda.  I 

tbV*U^lut|0«lniuakSi«A^lson'i"FT«bakUr»'' 
May  4,1714)  AnApolofjtor  lli»T»li!o(»Tub:— Dr. 

L«ut  u  Taoti  the  Prliiur,  ud  Toc^u'i  Aniwn  In 
ttulnUtiimiStmiiUi^  Lilt  aC  SxlTti  H>.  Cdir- 
tcBSlr^  MU  on  p.  9  iK  Mi  "  Pacikil  Re<I»  of  the 
Utoin  and  Honl  ChuiKtn'  at  Dr.  JctinKin  i"  uil 
Mt  Caab^.-Ximj  an  the  LiCa  and  CtwnctB  of 
Jeta  Lmd  aoaan,  Btion  ol  EthIuhi.' 

1  tdia  hH*  HI  dtm*  from  him,  luiiiw  s  '•bi  high  «•- 
tbHUVn s( thsppwmi of  Di.  Switt.  Hk  "ScniimBiti 
of  a  Cbiin9i4f^EDg1ud4ivn ;~  bla  "Sfrmon  on  the 
Trhshy/  and  othn  lerioui  ptacce,  prore  hli  1— mlng  u 
ivril  le  Us  jcut«bB«  In  hicle  iiid  meti^iinlcsi  and 
Lb  Tarloua  cnnpcHltloni  of  ■  dUBmnl  OH  eihlMt  Dot 
mij  wit,  humniir,  and  ridkuki  hot  a  knowledge' ■  of 

thne  ixmn,  vlien  (u  the  " ApokcT*  ■eyi)  "thtu- 

Sftflih  Ktdi  bad,-  ndRbt  hhIt  imSuc*  "  Tht  TtOt 


his  watcb,  which  it  was  coi^ectured  van  bli 
God,  as  be  consulted  it  upon  all  orcasiooa. 
He  observed,  that  "  Swift  put  his  name  to 
but  two  things  (oiler  he  bad  a  name  to  put,} 
'The  plan  for  the  im^vement  of  tb«  £a- 
sliih   language,'    and  the  last    'Drapier^ 

From  Swifl,  there  was  an  easy  tranaitiMl 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan. —  JouHaovi 
"  Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the 
tragedy  a  (' Douglas,  and  presented  itaautbor 
with  a  f^ld  medal.  Some  years  ago,  at  ^ 
coH'ee-bouse  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  bim, 
'Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came 
you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home,  lor  writ- 
mg  that  foali£  play?'  This,  you  see,  was 
wanton  and  insolent ;  but  I  meanl  to  be 
wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value 
but  as  a  stomp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan 
to  assume  to  himself  the  rigbt  of  giving 
that  slump?  If  Sberidsn  was  magnificent 
enough  to  beatowa  gold  medal  as  an  honor- 
ary reward  of  dramatic  excellence,  he  should 
have  requested  one  of  the  Univernties  t« 
choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be 
conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  to  gi-re 
a  stomp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeiting 
Apollo's  ~~-  " 


with  hi 


r.  Strahan's.   He  told  ui 


Abington's  tenefit.  "She  was  vi  ^  .  .._ 
ladiee  whom  I  was  visiting,  and  berced  that 
I  would  come  to  ber  benefit.  [  toLl  her  [ 
could  not  hear :  hut  she  insisted  so  much  on 
my  coming,  that  it  would  have  been  brutal 
to  have  refused  ber."    This  was  a  speech 

Juite  characteristicaJ.  He  loved  to  bring 
irwaid  bis  having  been  in  the  gay  circles 
of  life ;  and  be  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain  of 
the  solicitations  of  this  elegant  and  bsbion' 
able  actress.  He  told  us,  the  play  was  to 
be  •'  The  Hypocrite,"  altered  from  Gibber's 
"Nonjuror,"  so  as  to  satirize  the  Methodists. 
"I  do  not  think  (said  he)  the  character  of 
the  Hypocrite  justly  applicable  to  the 
Methodists,  hut  it  was  very  applicable  to 
the  Noi\)u[ors.  I  once  said  to  1^.  Madao, 
a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  great 
\Vhig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror  would  have 
been  less  criminal  in  takuig  the  oaths  Im- 
posed bv  the  rulim;  power,  than  refuung 
them  i  because  reluBing  tbem  necessarily 
laid  him  under  almost  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  be  more  criminal ;  for  a  man  miu( 
live  ;  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from  the 
'    tiimi^ed    by  the  eitabliabmen^ 

--B1   ■'     ■         ■     "■ '-'--^ 

shitls  t 


t  Thb  me  luc  Dient*  a  nnqn  imaik  |  Itir  to  Ui 
LUC  of  Patco  ha  ohiBm,  ■■  Wtth  mar  <*h«r  «Im 
ind  vbluouiincii,  who  at  lh«  UneoT  dlvnd  sod  d>. 
imla  [atnut  the  "-ifc—fct  of  thb  ceatiinl  tomlt 
-oiuctnica,  iiidl  oclu  lalBnnti,  nun  thanlnlenM, ' 

loubtnl  ihe  lEnUlTOf  t -■  --" -" 

Jt  qiuUry  hhmeir  for  irdb 


the  lenhtTOf  the  flovemmait  t  end  rcfuAif 
'  hhnieir  for  pdUlc  emptonneiit.  hv  lakbit  tH 
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« I  dumU  thknk.  Sit,  that  a  man 

Uw  obUu  contrary  to  hii  prindpl—, 

determiMd  video  man,  becauae  he  wu  aure 
he  waa  committing  perjurr,  whereaa  a  Nun- 
juror  miiAt  be  inwasibly  led  to  do  vhat  wu 
wrong,  mtbout  bdng  w  directly  conscioui 
of  it.''  JoHHiov :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  roan  whc 
fna  to  bed  to  bii  patron 'a  wife  is  pretty  ante 
Hut  be  la  cotnmittinB  wickedness."  Bos- 
well:  "Did  the  noiyuring  cleiKymen  do 
■o.  Sir?"  JOBHiOJf:  "I  am  afraid  many 
of  them  did." 

uatartledat  this  aT(^menl,and could 
mean*  think  it  convincing.    Had 
n  father  caDiplInl  with  the  requisition 
emmeni,  [oito  which  he  once  observed 
e,  when  I  pressed  him  upon  it,  "  Thai, 


by  no, 
bis  owi 


of  a  Jud 


lite  who  took  ihe  oaths  i 


Mr.  Straban  talked  of  Uuncbing  Into  the 
great  ocean  of  l.ondon,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  for  rising  Into  eminence ;  and,  ob- 
serring  that  muij  nten  were  kept  back 
IVom  trying  their  fortunes  there,  because 
they  were  bom  to  a  competency,  said, 
"  Small  certainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of 
talenta  \"  which  Johnson  confii-nied.  Mr. 
Strahan  put  Johnaon  in  mind  uf  a  remark 
which  he  had  made  to  him;  "There  are 
few  ways  m  which  a  man  can  be  more  inno- 
cently employed  than  in  gelling  money." 
*'  The  more  one  thinks  of  thi»(sud  Strahan,} 
the  iuater  il  will  appear." 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from 
the  country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's 
recommendation.  Johnson  having  inquired 
after  him,  said,  '*  Mr.  Strahan,  let  me  have 
Ave  guineas  on  account,  and  I'll  nve  this 
boy  one.  Nnr,  if  a  man  recommends  a  bar, 
and  does  notliinD  for  him,  it  is  sad  work. 
Call  him  down.'~ 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-yard,  be- 
hind Mr.  SIraban's  house ;  and  there  I  had 

-„—  — . J  oTtBkJbijra^ht, 

U  ImpoM  by  Ihe  pryaUIoi  powtt  m 
- -- llun  lo  bf  ncluiifd  ftom  til  toiue- 

|>ni<llnM*'bau«],  that  hi  had  (Vinwd  a  w'thkli 
Miouia  ■'  itam  ait  talt  of  tin  luikn.  ud  tiarve  ihr 

■    j>^l^i«4u»i«ih.  piifo"iif^ijt.or™'u«iipoii 


•slh  rf  a^ntki?  bsTbiff'  bSED  dmantftd,  the  'lit 
InMniBpiiaiiMililtKH  (oipiiwi,.     Upa,>hl.h 


a  proof  of  what  I  had  heard  him  profeas, 
that  he  talked  alike  to  all.  ■'  Some  people 
tell  you  that  they  let  tbemselvea  down  to 
the  capacity  of  their  hearer*.  1  never  da 
that.    I  apeak  uniformly,  in  as  intelligible 


is  I  CI 


I  go  on?  — 


ifVald  I 
___JBh  fur  some  parts  of  Che 
Joh^soh:  '-Why  1  shall  U 
sorry  for  it;  for  when  you  consideT  with 
how  little  mental  power  and  corjioreal  labour 
a  printer  can  gel  a  guinea  a  week,  it  is  a 
very  desirable  occupation  for  you.  Do  you 
hear, — take  all  the  pains  you  can ;  and  if 
this  does  nut  do,  we  must  think  of  some 
other  way  of  life  for  you.  There's  a  guinea." 
Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  in. 
stances  of  his  active  benevolence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  slow  and  sonorous  sulemuitj 
with  which,  while  he  bent  liinuelf  down,  he 
addressed  a  Uttle  thick  short-legged  boy, 
contrasted  with  the  boy's  awkwaKJneis  and 
awe,  could  not  but  excite  some  ludicrous 


evening.      Sir  Joshua  Iteyno  _  _  _. 

Abinoton's  request,  had  promiaed  to  bring 
a  body  of  wits  to  her  benefit  {  and  having 
secured  forty  places,  in  the  front  boxes,  hod 
done  me  the  honour  to  put  me  in  the  group. 
Johnson  sat  on  the  seat  directly  behind  me; 
and  as  be  could  neither  see  nor  hear  at  aucb 
B  distance  trom  the  stage,  he  was  wrapped 
up  in  grave  abstraction,  and  seemed  quite  a 
cloud,  amidst  all  the  sunshiue  of  glitter  and 
gaiety.  I  wandered  at  his  patience  in  sitting 
out  a  play  uf  five  acts,  and  ■  Uiix  of  two. 
He  said  very  little:  but  after  the  prologue 
tu  "Bon  'ion"  had  been  spoken,  which  he 
could  hear  pretty  well  from  the  more  alow 
and  distinct  utterance,  he  talked  on   pro- 


has  been  able  tc     ., _, 

At  Air.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  »i_^,  __, 

Mr.  Uarrick,  wham  I  made  happy  willi 
Johnson's  praise  of  bis  jffologue* ;  and  I 
■upposei  in  gratitude  to  lum,  he  took  up  one 
oflui  favourite  topics,  the  nationality  of  the 
Scotch,  which  he  maintained  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  poetical 
fiction.  "  Come,  come,  dont  deny  it  j  they 
are  really  national.  Wh/,  now,  the  Adams' 
are  as  liberal  .minded  men  aa  any  in  the 
world  :  but,  I  don't  know  how  it  ia,aU  thnr 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  &om  that  nationality  :  but 
so  it  happens,  that  you  employ  the  only 
Scotch  ahoe-black  in  London."  He  imitated 
the  manner  uf  his  old  master  with  ludicrous 
exugferatioD ;  repeating,  with  nausea  and 
halKhiatUnga  In^jecOd,  - . 


^UiL  60.] 
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•«  Oa  hominl  fublizne  dtdit,— -coeluinque  tunri 
Ju«lt»— ct  eractot  ad  sldera^toUere  vultui.*** 

looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and,  while 
nronouncing  the  four  bst  words,  absolutely 
touching  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  con- 
torted gesticulation. 

Garnck,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly  ;  for  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  ot  ex- 
preision,  which  were  so  universally  admired, 
poesessed  al^  an  admirable  talent  of  mimic- 
IT.  He  was  always  jealous  that  Johnson 
spoke  lightly  of  h'im.  1  recollect  his  ex- 
hilntiDg  him  to  me  one  day,  as  if  saying, 
**  Davy  has  some  convivial  j)leasantry  about 
him,  but  'tis  a  ftiUle  fellow ;"  which'  he  ut- 
tered perfectly  with  the  tone  and  air  of 
Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my 
readers,  while  they  peruse  my  account  of 
Johnson's  conversation,  to  endeavour  to 
keep  in  mind  his  deliberate  and  strong  ut- 
terance. His  mode  of  speaking  was  indeed 
very  impressive  ;t  and  I  wish  it  could  be 
preserved  as  music  is  written,  according  to 
the  very  ingenious  method  of  Air.  Steele,:^ 
who  lias  shewn  how  the  recitation  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might, 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  scorey\\ 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
Thrale*s.  He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him 
'*a  dull  fellow."  Boswell:  **  I  understand 
he  was  reserved,  and  might  appear  dull  in 
company;  but  surely  he  was  not  dull  in 
poetry."  Johnson :  "Sir,  he  was  dull  in 
com|»ny,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every 
where.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  many  people  think  him  great.  He 
was  a  mechanical  poet"  He  then  repeated 
some  ludicrous  lines,  which  have  e8ca])ed 
XDj  memorv,  and  said,  "  Is  not  that  great, 
like  his  OJies?"  Mrs.  'J'hrnle  maintained 
that  his  odes  were  melodious;  upon  which 
he  exclaimed, 

•«  We»ve  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof  ;"— 


•  Ovid.  MeC  1. 1.  ▼.  89). 

■t  My  noUe  frimd  Lord  Pembroke  uld  once  to  me  at 
Wnton,  with  a  happy  pkaiantry  and  some  truth,  that, 
*'  Dr.  JoiUHOiili  *yln^  wotild  not  appear  »o  extraor- 
dfaiaiy,  were  it  not  for  his  b»w-tooutway."  The  say- 
tngi  themselvea  are  generally  of  sterling  merit ;  but, 
donbtitM,  hb  flMiNMr  was  an  addition  tn  their  cffbct : 
mm!  therefore  should  be  attended  to  aa  much  as  may  be. 
It  ia  neccwanr,  however,  to  guard  thoae  who  were  not 
acoualnted  with  him,  against  overcharged  imitations  or 
eancatum  of  Ms  manner,  which  are  frequently  attempt- 
ed, and  many  of  which  are  second-hand  copies  from  the 
late  Mr.  Hendeiaon  the  actor,  who,  though  a  good  mimic 
of  aome  persona,  did  not  represent  Johnson  correctlv. 

%  tkm  "  PtomMn  RatUmaH*  /  or,  an  Essay  towards  es- 
fabiishtn^  the  Melody  and  Measure  of  Speech,  to  be  ex- 
nrmed  rad  perpetuated  by  peculiar  Symooki.'*  London, 

I  I  nee  the  phraae  in  aeore,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  ex- 
plained it  fai  his  Dictionary.  **A  tung  in  acona,  the 
words  with  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed."  But 
1  anderstaad  that  in  sdentlflc  propriety  it  means  nil  the 
parts  of  a  musical  compoaitlon  noted  down  iu  the  cha> 
ncters  by  which  it  U  extiibited  to  the  eye  of  the  skilfUL 

[It  was  rfaeiamafiofi  that  Steele  pretended  to  reduce 
io  notation  by  new  character*.  This  he  called  the  m<'/ody 
of  ag^wch,  not  the  harmony,  which  the  term  in  aoore 


I  added^  in  a  solemn  tone, 

*'  *  The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race.* 

There  is  a  good  line."— "  Aj  (said  he,)  and 
the  next  line  is  a  good  one,"  (pronouncmg  it 
contemptuously ;; 

"Give  ample  verge  and  room  enough,"— 

"No,  Sir,  there  are  but  two  stanzas  in 
(irav's  poetry,  which  are  in  his  '  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard.*  "  He  then  repeated 
the  stanza, 

••  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfubiess  a  prej,"  Ac, 

mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  precindt 
he  said  confines.  He  added,  "The  other 
stanza  I  forget." 

A  young  lady,  who  had  married  a  man 
much  her  mferior  in  rank,  being  mentioned, 
a  question  arose,  how  a  woman's  relations 
should  behave  to  her  in  such  a  situation ; 
and,  while  I  recapitulate  the  debate,  and 
recollect  what  has  since  happened,  I  cannot 
but  be  struck  in  a  manner  tnat  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  express.  While  I  contended 
that  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  an  inflex- 
ible steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thral3 
was  all  for^  mildness  and  forgiveness,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  phi*ase,  "  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain."  Johnson  :  "  Ma- 
dam, we  must  distinguish.  Were  I  a  man 
of  rank,  I  would  not  let  a  daughter  starve 
who  had  made  a  mean  marriage ;  but  having 
voluntarily  degraded  herself  from  the  sta- 
tion which  she  was  originally  entitled  to 
hold,  I  would  support  her  only  in  that  which 
she  herself  had  cnosen ;  and  would  not  put 
her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters. 
You  are  to  consider.  Madam,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  ci- 
vilizctl  society  \  and  when  there  is  a  gross 
and  shamcful'deviation  from  rank,  it  should 
be  punished  so  as  to  deter  others  from  the 
same  perversion." 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject, 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I 
then  meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority,  and  illustrated  br 
the  wisdom,  of  Johnson ;  and  1  think  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of 
society,  to  which  subordination  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  weak,  and  contemptible; 
and  unworthy,  in  a  parent  to  relax  in  such 
a  case.  It  is  sacrificing  general  advantage 
to  private  feelings.  And  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  cLiim  of  a  daughter  who  has  acted 
thus,  to  be  restored  to  her  former  situation,  ia 
either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If  there  be  no 
value  in  the  distinction  of  rank,  what  dots 
she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the  situation  to 
which  she  has  descended  ?  If  there  be  a^alue 
in  that  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  steadily 
maintained.  If  indulgence  be  shewn  to  such 
conduct,  and  the  ofienders  know  that  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  they  shall  be  received 
as  well  as  if  they  had  not  contaminated  their 
blood  by  a  base  alliance,  the  great  check 
^  2  1 
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uponlhalLnonlintterapriccwbich'BeneTBllT  I 
occMlonB  low  marriige*,  will  be  remoTed, 
and  the  bir  and  comfortable  outer  of  im- 
proved life  will  be  miaerably  dijlurbed.         | 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  beng  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said,  "It  wis  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the?  had  to  great  a  sale, 
considering  that  they  were  the  lellers  of  a 
■tateaman,  a  wit,  one  who  had  been  ao  much 
In  the  mouths  of  mankind,  one  long  accus- 
tomed virim  oolitare  per  ora." 

On  Friday,  MsTch  31,1  supped  with  him 
and  some  Inendt  at  a  tavern.  One  of  the 
■Mmpany  attempted,  with  too  much  tor- 
wardness,ta  nJlyhim  on  his  late  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre;  but  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  his  temerity.  "Why,  Sir,  did  you 
go  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit  f  Uid  you 
seer  JOHHsoy:  "  No,  Sir."  "Did  you 
hear?"  Jobmboh:  "No,  Sir."  Why  then. 
Sir,  did  Tou  KoP"  JoBNSOH  :  "Because, 
Sir,  she  is  a  ^vourite  of  the  public ;  and 
when  the  public  carea  the  thousandth  part 
for  you  that  it  does  for  her,  I  wLil  go  to 
jrour  benefit  too." 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from 
Lady  Diana  Bcauclerk,  by  aslring  him  as  to 
one  of  his  particularities^  which  ber  Lady- 
ship laid  IduTstnotdo.  It  seems  he  had 
been  frequently  observed  at  the  club  to  put 
Into  hii  pocket  the  Seville  uranj^es,  after  he 
had  squeezed  the  juice  of  them  into  the 
drink  which  he  made  for  himselC  Besu- 
cterk  and  Gtrrick  talked  of  it  to  me,  and 
•eemed  to  think  that  he  hsjl  a  ■tnngeunwil- 
linfrness  to  be  discovered.  We  could  not 
divine  what  be  did  with  them  ;  andlblswaa 
the  bold  question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  his 
table  the  spoils  of  the  preceding  night,  some 
freshpecls  nicely  scraped  andcut  into  pieces. 
"O,  Sir  (sud  I,)  I  now  partly  ice  what  you 
do  with  the  squeezed  oranges  which  you 
put  into  your  pocket  at  the  club."  Johh- 
son  I  "  I  liBve  a  greil  lore  for  them." 
BoawiLL:  "And  pray.  Sir,  what  du  you 
do  with  them  ?  You  scrape  them,  it  seems, 
very  neatly,  and  what  next  ?"  Johnson  : 
"Let  them  dry.  Sir."  Boswelli  "And 
what  next?"  JonxsOM  :  "Nsy,  Sir,  you 
shall  know  their  late  no&rther."  Boswelm 
"  Then  the  world  must  be  left  in  the  dark. 
It  must  be  said  (assuming  a  mock  solemn- 
ity,) be  scraped  them,  and  let  tliemdry,  but 
what  be  did  with  them  next,  he  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  telL"JoHirBOK  1 "  Nay, 
Sir,  you  should  say  it  more  empbaticallv : 
—be  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  even  by 
bis  dearest  friends,  t«  tell." 

He  liad  this  morning  received  his  Diploma 
u  Doctor  of  I«ws,  trom  the  Univernty  of 
Oxford.  He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dig- 
nity, but  I  understood  he  was  highly  pleasal 
.wiui  it.  I  shall  here  insert  the  progress  and 
completion  of  that  high  academicaT  honour, 
in  the  nuie  manner  as  I  have  traced  his  ob- 
taining that  of  Master  of  Art» 


To  At  HmertHd  Dr.  FoTiiatatA,  Flae-CSan- 
arUitr  itf  A«  Unlvtriilg  qf  Oiford,  to  is  com. 
munieated  to  At  Ueadt  iff  Hauttt,  and  pn>- 
pated  in  ConvoMfion. 

"The  tionour  of  the  degree   of  M.  A. 
by  diploma,  fonnerly^  confeired   upon  Air. 

■*'. . i_  consequence  of  his 

guiihed  himself  h» 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  EBsays,  excel- 
lently calculated  to  form  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  in  which  the  cause  of  religion 
--'  -  -irality  has  been  maintained  and  re- 
__ jded  by  the  stroneest  powers  of  ar- 
gument and  elegance  of  language,  reflected 
-in  equal  duree  of  lustre  upon  the  Urnvtr- 
dtv  Itself. 

"The  many  learned  labours  which  have 
[ince  that  lime  employed  the  attention  and 
iisplayed  the  abilitiefl  of  that  great  man,  ao 
much  to  tbe  advancement  of  utenlure  and 
the  benefit  of  tbe  conimunitv,  render  him 
worthy  of  more  distinguished  honours  in  the 
Republic  of  letters  :  and  I  persuade  mysell^ 
that  I  ohall  act  egreeablv  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  University',  in  deBiring  that  it 
ly  be  proposed  in  Convocation  to  confer 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  by 
diploma,  to  which  I  readily  pve  my  consent  j 


'  CANCELLARIUS,  Magttlri,  et  Scholarrt 
UniBcriilatil  Onminuu  omniiiu  ad  fnoi 
pratenlfi  Literw  perw nmnt,  to/uten  in  i)o. 

run    iUmlrm,    SaHUELEM 


,  tcriplii  niU,  ad  po- 


tUgantia  at  senlentiarum  ffravUatt  contpaiitu, 
ita  elm  iticlaniiin,  tti  digntu  vidertlttr  cui  at 
Academia  aua  erimia  gwtdam  laadit  pntmin 
d^trrtTilur,  guigut  in  vettcraiilem  Magulrorum 
(Minrm  nnma  cum  dij/nilal*  tneplontiiT  ; 

"  Cum  ven  mtndtn  eiaritauHim  eirtui  tM 
poitea  taatiaut  laborei,  tn palria  piiswrtii  fin- 
ffua  oraambi  elilabHieiula/tlidltrimpmri,  Ua 
iruiffTiiverinI,  ut  in  Littrarum  Repubiioa  Fkik- 
cips  jan  et  PMnuMia  jure  habtatur  i  Noa^ 
C^irca£,uaioi,  Magitlri,  el  Schalara  Ifnicer- 
eUaiit  OzoBleruii,  que  taiit  niri  nmbi  pari  Ao- 
Horif  renHBMrafisnf  eatfjuetitar,  rt  perprtmim 
rut  tittnd  AhojU,  naUriiqiie  trpa  Ulertu  pn- 
pemi—ima  veluHtala  txttel  moiunivniiiiB,  in 
talem^  CanvocaHtnt  Dtetomm  ti  MagUlrDrum 
AcjMntiuM,  c(  n«t  Regtntiitin,  prttduiiim  Sjm~ 
etLEM  JoawMK  Dodorem  in  Jure  CivUi  re- 
nunetacrimw  et  eonttUuimtu,  vumque  vhtvle 
pnsKn/ii   Diplumalii   tingvlu  juribut,  priai- 

■  Eiincud  liiimilMCgoTMsUMneflitw.Qated. 
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^ipibi,  #/  htmoribui^  ad  isium  gradttm  guagua 
ftHimmtHbui,  fnd  et  ffawkrt  justimut.  In 
M(^  rti  tttHmonium  commune  Univerntatit 
(kimdetuUaigUiumpnBienHbus  appom/ecimut. 
^Dmium  in  Dome  noiirm  ConvocationU  die 
irieeiimo  Mentis  MartUy  Anno  Domini  MiUet^ 
MM  eepiinffenienmOy  teptuagenmo  qttinio,^** 

•*  Viro  Reverendo  Thomm  Fothmrqill^  S,  T.P, 
UmversHaHt  Osonieneis  Vice-CimceUario. 

"  S.  P,  D. 

^  Sam.  Jo  mm  son. 

^  MVLTJS  non  eat  opus,  ut  testimonium^ 
quo,  teprmtidey  Oxonienses  nomen  meum  poster 
Tie  eommendarunty  quali  animo  acceperim  com- 
pertum  faeiam.  Nemo  sibi  plaeena  non  lata' 
tur;  nemo  ribi  non  placet,  qui  vobis,  literarum 
arliiris,  placere  pofuit.  Hoc  tamen  habet  in- 
eommodi  ttmium  beneficium,  quod  mihi  nunquam 
poethae  tine  veatra  fama  detrimento  vei  kUn 
liceat  vel  cettare  ;  temperque  tit  timendum,  ne 
quod  mihi  tarn  eximuelaudi  ett^  vobia  aliquando 
Jiai  opprobrio.     Voter  f 

"  7.  Id.  Jpr.  177»." 

He  rerised  tome  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes*s 
^  Annals  of  Scotland,**  and  wrote  a  few  notes 
on  the  mamn  with  red  ink,  which  he  bade 
me  tell  his  Xordship  did  not  sink  into  the 
paper,  and  might  he  wiped  off  with  a  wet 
siwnge,  so  that  he  did  nut  spoil  his  manu- 
script.— I  observed  to  him  tnat  there  were 
▼ery  few  of  his  friends  so  accurate  as  that  I 
could  venture  to  put  down  in  writing  what 
they  told  me  as  his  savings.  John'sox: 
"AVliy  should  you  write  clown  my  sayings  ?" 
BoswELL :  **  I  write  them  when  the}'  are 
good.**  JoHXSOX :  *'  Nay,  you  may  as  well 
write  down  the  sayings  of  any  one  else  that 
are  good.*'  But  where,  I  might  with  great 
propriety  have  added,  can  I  hnd  such  ? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  even- 
ing, and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  company 
of  a  gentleman  whose  extraordinary  travels 
had  been  much  the  subject  of  conversation. 
But  I  foimd  he  had  not  listened  to  him  with 


*  The  original  is  In  my  pomenion.  He  shewed  me  the 
Dip]nma»  and  alkmcd  roe  to  read  it,  but  would  not  con- 
sent to  my  taking  a  copy  of  it,  fearing  perhaps  that  I 
should  Uaae  it  abroad  in  Kb  lifetime.  Hb  objection  to 
thin  wpean  from  hb  99th  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  whom  in 
hb  letter  he  thus  scolds  for  the  graamess  of  her  flattery  of 
him. — '*  The  other  Oxford  news  b,  that  they  have  sent 
me  a  dcin«e  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  with  such  praises  in  the 
Diploma  a»  pertups  ought  to  make  me  ashamed :  thev 
are  very  like  your  prues.  I  wonder  wliethcr  I  sliall 
ewer  shew  it  to  you.*' 

It  b  ramaritable  that  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  as- 
sumed hb  title  of  TioctoTt  but  called  himself  Mr.  John- 
ton,  aa  qmears  from  many  of  hix  rariU  or  notes  to  my- 
•df,  and  I  have  seen  many  from  him  to  other  persons, 
in  which  be  uniformly  taKet  that  designation.— 1  once 
obHiied  on  hia  table  a  letter  directed  to  him  with  the 
•dditkm  OtEtquire,  and  oMected  to  it  an  betaig  a  dealg- 
natkn  Inftrlor  to  that  of  Doctor;  but  he  checked  me, 
■ad  aacmed  pleased  with  It,  because,  aa  I  conjectured, 
he  liked  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  dais  of  llte- 
nuymcn,  and  to  be  romly  j«n<eef,— wnjvnMllkomfiM 
ceatme  un  autre. 

i  "The  origfaial  b  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  FotheiglU. 
then  Vke<:hanceUor,  who  made  thb  trADScript.''  T. 
Waatok. 


that  full  confidence,  without  which  there  is 
little  satisfiiction  in  the  society  of  traveUera. 
I  was  curious  to  hear  what  opinion  m  able 
a  judge  as  Johnson  had  formed  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  I  asked  if  he  was  not  a  man  of 
sense.  Johnsok  :  '*  Why,  Sir,  he  is  not  a 
distinct  relater ;  and  I  should  say,  he  ia  nei- 
ther abounding  nor  deficient  in  sense.  I 
did  not  perceive  any  superiority  of  under- 
standing.** BoswELL  :  *'*  But  will  jou  not 
allow  hfin  a  nobleness  of  resolution,  m  pene- 
trating into  distant  rejnons  ?'*  Johksok  : 
^^  That,  Sir,  is  not  to  tne  present  purpose : 
We  are  talking  of  sense.  A  fightmg  cock 
has  a  nobleness  of  resolution.'* 

Next  day,  Sunday,  April  2, 1  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope. 
Johnsok  :  ^^  He  wrote  his  *•  Dunciad'  for 
fame.  That  was  his  primary  motive.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that,  the  dunces  might  have 
railed  against  him  till  they  were  weary, 
without  nis  troubling  himself  about  them. 
He  delighted  to  vex  them,  no  doubt ;  but 
he  had  more  delight  in  seeing  how  well  he 
could  vex  them.** 

The  "  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,*' 
in  ridicule  of  "  cool  Mason  and  warm  Gray," 
being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  ^^  They  are 
Colman*s  best  things.*'  Upon  its  being  ob- 
served that  it  was  believed  these  Odes  were 
made  by  Colman  and  Lloyd  jointly  — Joh  v- 
soK  :  *"*"  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  two  people  make 
an  Ode  ?  Perhaps  one  made  one  of  them, 
and  one  the  other.*'  I  observed  that  two 
people  had  made  a  play,  and  quoted  the  an- 
ecdote of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  were 
brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  because, 
while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  when 
sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  one  ca  them 
was  overheard  saying'to  the  other, "  I'll  kill 
the  King.**  Johnson  :  "  The  first  of  these 
Odes  is  the  best ;  but  tliey  are  both  , 
They  ex|)osed  a  very  bad  kmd  of  writ 
BoswELL  :  "Surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Mason*s  V 
fnda*  is  a  fine  poem :  at  least  you  will  allow 
there  are  some  good  passages  in  it"  John- 
son :  "  There  are  now  and  then  some  good 
imitations  of  Milton's  bad  manner." 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of 
the  writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray's 
poetry  I  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
expressed  my  high  opinion  ;  and  for  that  of 
Mr.  Mason  I  have  ever  entertained  a  warm 
admiration.  His  "  Elfrida'*  is  exquisite,  both 
in  poetical  description  and  moral  sentiment; 
and  "  Caractacus'*  is  a  noble  drama.  Nor 
can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute  of  praise  to 
some  of  his  smaller  poems,  which  I  have 
read  with  pleasure,  and  which  no  criticism 
shall  persuade  me  not  to  like.  If  I  won- 
dered at  John8on*s  not  tasting  the  works  of 
Mason  and  Gray,  still  more  have  I  won- 
dered at  their  not  tasting  his  works :  that 
they  should  be  insensible  to  his  eneigy  of 
diction,  to  his  splendour  of  images,  and  com< 
prehension  of  thought    Tastes  may  differ 
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Dr.  JuhnBon,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptu- 
ciuslj  of  Colley  Gibber.  ^  It  is  wonderful 
that  a  man,  who  for  fortj  years  had  lived 
-with  the  great  and  wittj^,  should  have  ac- 

Suired  so  ul  the  talents  of  conversation ;  and 
e  had  but  half  to  furnish ;  for  one  half  of 
what  he  said  was  oaths."  He,  however, 
allowed  considerable  merit  to  some  of  his 
comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  *•*•  Careless  Husband'*  was 
not  written  by  himself.  Davies  said,  he 
was  the  first  dramatic  writer  who  introduced 
eenteel  ladies  upon  the  stage.  Johnson  re- 
futed his  observation  by  instancing  several 
such  characters  in  comedies  before  iiis  time. 
Bavies  (trying  to  defend  himself  ^m  a 
charge  of  ignorance:)  ''*•  I  mean  genteel  mo- 
ral characters."  ^^I  think  (said  Hicky) 
gentility  and  morality  are  inseparable." 
SoswELL  :  ^^  By  no  means.  Sir.  The  gen- 
tcelest  characters  are  often  the  most  immo- 
ral. Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield  give  pre- 
cepts for  unitinfi^  wickedness  and  the  graces  ? 
A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel  when  he  gets 
drunk ;  but  most  vices  may  be  committed 
very  genteelly :  a  man  may  debauch  his 
friend^  wife  genteelly;  he  may  cheat  ac 
cards  genteellv."  Hicky  ;  "  1  do  not  think 
thai  is  genteef.**  Boswkll  :  ^^  Sir,  it  may 
not  be  like  a  gentleman,  but  it  may  be  gen- 
teel'* Johnson  :  ^^  You  are  meaning  two 
difierent  things.  One  means  exterior 
grace ;  the  other,  honour.  It  is  certain  that 
a  man  may  be  very  immoral  with  exterior 
grace.  I^velace,  in  '  Clarissa,"  is  a  very 
genteel  and  a  very  wicked  character.  Tom 
Hervey,  who  died  t'other  day,  though  a  vi- 
cious man,  was  one  of  the  genteelest  men 
that  ever  lived."  Tom  Davies  instanced 
Charles  the  Second.  Johnson  (taking  fire 
at  any  attack  upon  that  Prince,  for  whom  he 
Lad  an  extraordinary  partiality  :)  ^^  Charles 
the  Second  was  licentious  in  his  practice ; 
but  he  always  had  a  reverence  for  what  was 
good.  Charles  the  Second  knew  his  })eople, 
and  rewarded  merit.  The  Church  was  at 
no  time  better  filled  than  in  his  reign.  He 
was  the  best  King  we  have  had  from  his 
time  till  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
except  James  the  Second,  who  was  a  very 
good  King,  but  unhappily  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  sub- 
jects that  they  should  be  Roman  Catholics. 
He  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  do 
what  he  tliought  was  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  his  subjects,  till  he  lost  a  great  em- 
pire. We^  who  thought  that  we  should  not 
oe  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholics,  had 
the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion,  at  the 
expense  of  submittinff  ourselves  to  the  go- 
vernment of  King  William,  for  it  could  not 
be  done  otherwise,— to  the  government  of 
one  of  the  moat  worthless  scoundrels  that 
ever  existed.  «.  No ;  Charles  the  Second  was 

not  such  a  man  as ,  (namincr  another 

King.)    He  did  not  destroy  his  fiitner's  will 


He  took  money,  indeed,  from  France  i  but 
he  did  not  betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled. 
He  did  not  let  the  French  fleet  pass  oun. 
George  the  First  knew  nothing,  and  desired 
to  know  nothing ;  did  nothing,  and  desired 
to  do  nothing ;  and  the  only  good  thing  that 
is  told  of  him  is,  that  he  wiSied  to  restore 
the  crown  to  its  hereditary  successor.**  He 
roared  with  prodigious  violence  against 
George  the  Second.  >Vhen  he  ceased.  Moo- 
dy interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and  with  a 
comic  look,  ^^  Ah !  ])oor  George  the  Second**' 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  OunpbdJ 
had  come  from  Ireland  to  London,  pnnci 
{MiUy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  an« 
gry  at  this  observation.  Davies  :  "  Wh^» 
you  know.  Sir,  there  came  a  man  from  Spain 
to  sec  Livy  ;*  and  Corelli  came  to  England 
to  see  Purcell,'!'  and,  when  he  heard  he  was 
dead,  went  directly  back  again  to  Italy.** 
Johnson  :  *"•  I  should  not  have  wished  to  be 
dead  to  disappoint  Campbell,  had  he  been  so 
foolish  as  you  represent  him ;  but  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
ofi^."  This  was  apparently  perverse ;  and  I 
do  believe  it  was  not  his  real  way  of  think- 
ing ;  he  could  not  but  like  a  man  who  came 
so  far  to  see  him.  He  laughed  with  some 
complacency,  when  I  told  him  CampbelPs 
odd  expression  to  me  concerning  him : "  That 
having  seen  such  a  man,  was  a  thins  to  talk 
of  a  century  hence,** — as  if  he  coula  live  so 
long. 

We  got  into  an  argument  whether  the 
Judges  who  went  to  India  might  with  pro- 
priety engage  in  trade.  Johnson  warmly 
maintaineMi  that  they  might,  *^  For  why  (fale 
urged)  should  not  Judges  get  riches,  as  well 
as  those  who  deserve  them  less  ?*'  I  said, 
they  should  have  sufiicient  salaries,  and 
have  nothing  to  take  oil'  their  attention  fipom 
the  affairs  of  the  public.  Johnson  :  ^^  No 
Judge,  Sir,  can  give  his  whole  attention  to 
his  office;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  be 
should  employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself, 
to  his  own  advantage,  in  the  most  profit- 
able manner.**  '*  Then,  Sir  (said  Davies, 
who  enlivened  the  dispute  by  making  it 
somewhat  dramatic,)  he  may  become  an  in- 
surer ;  and  when  he  is  going  to  the  bench, 
he  may  be  stopped, — *  Your  Lordship  can- 
not go  yet ;  here  is  a  bunch  of  invoices ;  sew 
vera!  ships  are  about  to  sail.' "  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  Judge  should 
not  have  a  house ;  for  they  may  come  and 
tell  him, '  Your  Lordship*s  house  is  on  fire  ;* 
and  so,  instead  of  minding  the  business  of 
his  court,  he  is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the 
engine  with  the  greatest  speed.  There  is 
no  end  of  this.  £^ery  Judge  who  has  kod, 
tnuies  to  a  Certain  extent  in  com  or  in 
cattle ;  and  in  the  land  itself  undoubtedly 
his  steward  acts  for  him,  and  so  do  clerks  for 


•  PUn.  Epiit.  Lib.  IL  Ep.  3. 
t  [Mr.  Davies  was  here  misUken.    Cordll 
inEnglaud.    B.] 
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a  great  merchant.  A  Judffe  may  be  a 
fhnner ;  but  he  is  not  to  ffela  his  own  pifls. 
A  Judge  may  plaj  a  little  at  cards  for  his 
•muaement ;  out  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles 
or  chuck  &rthing  in  the  Piazza.  No,  Sir ; 
there  is  no  profession  to  which  a  man  gives 
a  yenr  great  proportion  of  his  time,  it  is 
wondlerml,  when  a  calculation  is  made,  how 
little  the  miod  is  actually  employed  in  the 
dlKhaige  of  any  profession .  No  man  would 
be  a  Judge,  upon  the  condition  of  being  to- 
tally a  Judffe.  The  best  employed  lawyer 
baa  his  mina  at  work  but  for  a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  time :  a  great  deal  of  his  occupa- 
tion is  merely  mecnanical. — I  once  wrote 
for  a  magazine :  I  made  a  calculation,  that 
if  I  should  write  but  a  page  a  day,  at  the 
same  rate,  I  should,  in  ten  years,  write  nine 
volumes  in  folio,  of  an  ordinary  size  and 
print."  BoswEJLL :  "  Such  as  Carte's  His- 
tory ?"  JoH  wsoK :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  when  a  man 
writes  from  his  own  mind,  he  writes  very 
rapidly.  ♦  The  greatest  part  of  a  writer's 
time  is  spent  in  reading,  in  order  to  write ; 
a  man  will  turn  over  half  a  library  to  make 
one  book." 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  Judges  tra- 
ding, and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of 
a  perfect  Judge,  who  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  omce.  Johvsom  :  ^*  Hale,  Sir, 
attended  to  other  things  beside  law :  he  left 
a  great  estate."  Boswell  :  ^'  That  was, 
because  what  he  got  accumulated  without 
any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his  part." 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moody  once 
tried  to  say  something  on  our  side.  Tom  Da- 
yies  clapped  him  on  the  back,  to  encoura^^ 
him.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this 
circumstance,  said,  '^  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  humiliating  situation  than  to 
be  clappcMi  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.^' 

We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  Pre&ce. 
JoHKSOK :  **•  Old  Gardner,  the  bookseller, 
employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly 
misceAany,  called  *  The  Universal  Visitor.' 
There  was  a  formal  written  contract,  which 
Allen  the  Printer  saw.  Gardner  thought  as 
you  do  of  the  Judge.  They  were  bound  to 
write  nothing  else;  thev  were  to  have,  I 
think,  a  third  of  the  profits  of  his  sixpenny 
pamphlet ;  and  the  contract  was  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  giving 
this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about  Literary 
Property.  What  an  excellent  instance  would 
it  have  been  of  the  oppression  of  booksellers 
towards  noor  authors  r'f  (smiling.)  Davies, 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Trade^  said. 


•  Johmon  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  teeming  with  imagery :  but  the  obierva. 
tloa  to  not  appUdible  to  writers  in  generaL 

t  There  has  probably  been  some  mtotake  as  to  the 
terms  of  thb  suppoicd  extraordinary  contract,  the  re* 
dtal  of  which  from  hearuiy  aflfoniod  Johnstm  so  mudi 
play  for  his  sportive  acuteness.  Or  if  it  was  worded  as 
he  supposed,  it  to  so  strange  that  I  should  conclude  it 
wS*a  ioke.  Mr.  Gardner,  I  am  anured,  wasa  worthy  and  I 
Ubcnlman.  ■ 


Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookseller* 
JoHWAoir :  "  Nay,  Sir ;  he  certainly  was  a 
bookseller.  He  had  served  his  time  re- 
gularly, was  a  member  of  the  Stationers* 
company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  face  of  man- 
kind, purchased  copyright,  and  was  a  bibHO" 
ptUe^  Sir,  in  every  sense.  I  wrote  for  some 
months  in  *  The  Universal  Visitor,'  for  poor 
Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  engaged  to  write, 
and  thinldnf^  I  was  doing  nim  good.  I 
hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
Mme  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  *•  The 
Universal  Visitor'  no  longer. 

Friday,  April  7,  I  duied  with  him  at  a 
Tavern,  with  a  numerous  company.  Johk- 
soN :  "  I  have  been  reading  '  Twiss's  Tra- 
vels in  Spain,'  which  are  just  come  out. 
They  are  as  good  as  the  first  book  of  travels 
that  you  will  take  up.  They  are  as  good  as 
those  of  Keysler  or  Blainville :  nay,  as  Ad- 
dison's,^ if  you  except  the  learning.  They 
are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's,  but  they  are 
better  than  Pococke's.  I  have  not,  indeed, 
cut  the  leaves  yet ;  but  I  have  read  in  them 
where  the  pages  are  open,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  wmtt  is  in  the  pages  which  are 
closed  is  worse  than  what  is  in  the  open 

Sages.^ — Tt  would  seem  (he  added^  that  Ad- 
^  ison  had  not  acquired  much  Italian  learn- 
ing, for  we  do  not  find  it  intn>duced  into  his 
wntings.  The  only  instance  that  recol- 
lect, is  his  quoting  *' Stavo  bene;  per  star 
meglio,  ato  qui*  "8 

I  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed 
many  of  his  classical  remarks  from  Leandro 
Alberti.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  It  was  al- 
leged that  he  had  borrowed  also  from  ano 
ther  Italian  author."  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  all  who  go  to  look  for  what  the  Classics 
have  said  of  Italy,  must  find  the  same  pas- 
sages ;||  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  one 
oithe  first  things  the  Italians  would  do  on 
the  revival  of  learning,  to  collect  all  that  the 
Roman  authors  have  said  of  their  country.'* 

Ossian  being  mentioned ;  —  Johnson  : 
''  Sup])osing  the  Irish  and  Erse  languages 
to  be  the  same,  which  I  do  not  believe,  yet 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
ever  wrote  their  native  language,  it  is  not 
to  be  credited  that  a  long  poem  was  pre- 
served among  them.  If  we  had  no  evidence 
of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised  in  one 

X  Speaking  of  Addison**  Rgmarka  on  Italy  in  **  The 
JournJBl  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  (p.  323,  3d  edit.), 
he  says,  **  It  to  a  tedious  book ;  and  if  it  were  not  at- 
tached to  Addison's  previous  reputation,  one  would  not 
think  mudi  of  it.  Had  he  written  nothing  dse,  hto 
name  would  not  have  lived.  Addtoon  does  not  seem  to 
have  gone  deep  into  Italian  literature :  he  shews  nothing 
of  it  m  hto  subsequent  writings.— He  shews  a  great  dou 
of  French  leaminig.*'    M .] 

I  [Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where  thto  ce> 
lebrated  EpiUmh,  which  haa  duded  a  very  diligent  in- 
quiry, to  fmina    M.l 

I  (**  But  if  you  And  the  same  amaicationM  in  another 
book*  thsp  Addkon't  kiarolng  nub  to  the  ground.* 
Jounial  or  a  Tour  to  the  Hdirkies,  mi  tupra.    M.] 
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of  the  counties  of  England,  we  should  not 
bdleve  that  a  Ions  poem  was  preserved  there ; 
though,  in  the  n^hbouring  counties,  where 
the  Aune  language  was  spoken,  the  inhabi- 
tants could  write.'*  Beauclerk  :  **'  The 
ballad  of  Lilliburlero  was  once  in  the  mouths 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  said 
to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about 
the  Revolution.  Yet  I  question  whether 
any  body  can  repeat  it  now ;  whicl^  shews 
how  improbable  it  is  that  much  poetry 
should  be  preserved  by  tradition." 

One  of  tne  company  suggested  an  internal 
'>ljection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  said 
to  be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the  wolf 
in  it,  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it 
been  of  that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson 
to  think  of  other  wild  beasts ;  and  while  Sir 
Joshim  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Langton  were 
carrying  on  a  dialogue  about  something 
which  en^^aged  them  earnestly,  he,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  broke  out,  ^^  Pennant  tells  of 
Bears — '*  [what  he  added,  I  have  forgotten.] 
Thev  went  on,  which  he  being  dull  of  hear- 
ing 3id  not  perceive,  or,  if  he  did,  was  not 
willing  to  break  oif  his  talk ;  so  he  continued 
to  voaferate  his  remarks,  and  Bear  {*•*•  like  a 
word  in  a  catch,"  as  Beauclerk  said)  was  re- 
peatedly heard  at  intervals,  which,  coming 
from  him  who,  by  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  had  been  so  oilen  assimilated  to  that 
ferocious  animal,  while  we  who  were  sitting 
around  could  hardly  stiHe  laughter,  pro- 
duced a  very  ludicrous  effect.  Silence  hav- 
ing ensued,  he  proceeded :  "  We  are  told, 
that  the  black  bear  is  innocent ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  trust  myself  with  him."  Mr. 
Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
"  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with 
yoo."  This  piece  of  sarcastic  pleasantry 
was  a  prudent  resolution,  if  applied  to  a 
competition  of  abilities. 
_  Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  to- 

Sics,  Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong 
etermined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which 
many  will  start :  "  Patriotism  is  the  last  re- 
fuge of  a  scoundrel*'  But  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  he  did  not  mean  a  real  and  ge- 
nerous love  of  our  country,  but  that  pre- 
tended patriotism  which  so  many,  in  all 
afres  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak  for 
self-interest.  I  maintained  that,  certainly, 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being 
urgra  (not  b^  Johnson)  to  name  one  excep- 
tion, I  mentioned  an  eminent  person,  whom 

»  we  all  greatly  admired.  Johksov  :  "  Sir, 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  honest ;  but  we 
bsTe  no  reason  to  conclude,  from  his  politi- 
esJ  conduct  that  he  ie  honest.  Were  he  to 
seeept  a  place  from  this  ministry,  he  would 

!  lose  that  character  of  finnness  which  he  has, 
and  Bdfl^  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a 
year.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor 
ffTSteftil  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was :  so  that  he  may  think  it  more 


for  his  interest  to  take  his  chance  of  his  ptr- 
ty  coming  in.** 

Mrs.  Pritchazdbeini;^  mentioned,  he  said, 
"  Her  plaving  was  quite  mechanicaL  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir, 
she  had  never  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth 
all  through.  She  no  more  thought  of  the 
plav  out  of  which  her  part  was  taken,  than 
a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin,  out  of  which 
the  piece  of  leather,  of  which  he  is  making 
a  pair  of  shoes,  is  cut" 

On  Saturday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr. 
Campbell.  Johnson  had  supped  the  night 
before  at  Mrs.  Abington*s,  with  some  ft. 
shionable  people  whom  he  named;  and  he 
seemed  much  pleased  with  having  made  one 
in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor  did  he  omit  to 
pique  his  mistress  a  little  with  jealousv  of 
ner  housewifery ;  for  he  said  ^with  frsmlle,) 
"  Mrs.  Abington*s  jelly,  my  uear  lady,  was 
better  than  yours." 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a 
coarse  mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  boiu 
mots  in  his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said,  a 
certain  celebrated  actor  was  just  fit  to  stand 
at  the  door  of  an  auction-room  with  a  long 
pole,  and  cry,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in  ^ 
and  that  a  certain  author,  upon  hearing 
this,  had  said,  that  another  still  more  cele- 
brated actor  was  fit  for  nothing  better  than 
that,  and  would  pick  your  pocket  after  you 
came  out.  JonxsoN  :' "  Nay,  my  dear  ladjs 
there  is  no  wit  in  what  our  friend  added  t 
there  is  only  abuse.  You  may  as  well  say 
of  any  man  that  he  will  pick  a' pocket.  Be- 
sides, the  man  who  is  stationed  at  the  door 
does  not  pick  people*s  pockets ;  that  is  done 
within  by  the  auctioneer." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  Tom  Davies 
repeatefl,  in  a  very  bald  manner,  the  story 
oiDr.  Johnson^s  nrst  repartee  to  me,  whioi 
J  have  related  exactly.*  He  made  me  say, 
*•'•  1  teas  bom  in  Scotland,"  instead  of  ^'  I  corns 
from  Scotland  ;"  so  that  Johnson*s  saying, 
"  That,  Sir,  is  what  a  great  many  of  your 
countrymen  cannot  help,"  had  no  point, 
or  even  meanins :  and  that,  upon  this  oeing 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he  observe£ 
''  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a  ban 
mot.'' 

On  Monday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr.  Langton 
and  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  the  Ge- 
neral had  obligingly  given  me  leave  to  bring 
with  me.  This  learned  gentleman  was  thus 
gratified  with  a  very  hi^  intellectual  feast, 
by  not  only  being  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  but  with  General  Oglethorpe,  who 
had  been  so  long  a  celebrated  name  ooth  at 
home  and  abroi3.t 


t  L«c  me  hen  be  allowed  to  pay  mv  trflmte  ol  moat 
dnone  i^ratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  excdlait  par- 
■on,  my  intimacy  with  whom  was  the  more  valuatile  to 
me,  because  my  flnt  acquaintance  with  him  was  luiex- 
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I  must,  again  and  again,  intreat  of  my  merely  a  luxury,  an  mstrument  of  pleasure, 

readen  not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect  it  can  have  no  value,  unless  when  exquisite 

record  of  conversation  contains  the  whole  of  in  its  kind."    I  declared  m^rsell*  not  satis- 

what  was  said  by  Johnson,  or  other  emi-  fied.    "  Why,  then,  Sir,  (said  he,)  Horace 

Jent  persons  who  lived  with  him.    What  £  and  you  must  settle  it.'    He  was  not  much 

nave  preserved,  however,  has  the  value  of  in  the  humour  of  talking. 
the  most  perfect  authenticity.  No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope*8  melan-  appears  in  my  journal,  except  that  when  a 

choly  remark,  gentleman  told  him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of 


'*  Man  never  is,  but  alwayi  to  bt  Vktt," 


tee  for  his  lady,  he  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  you 
have  done  a  stood  thins  and  a  wise  thincr.** 


good  thins  and  a  wise  thing. 
He  asserted,  that  the  present  was  never  a  ^  I  have  done  a  good  thinff,  (said  the  gentle- 
happy  state  to  any  human  being ;  but  that,  man,)  but  I  do  not  know  uat  I  have  done  a 
as  every  part  of  me,  of  which  we  are  con-  wise  thing.**  Joh  vson  :  ^^  Yes,  Sir ;  no 
scions,  was  at  some  point  of  time  a  period  money  b  Setter  spent  than  what  is  laid  out 
yet  to  come,  in  which  felicity  was  expected,  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A  man  is  pleas- 
there  was  some  happiness  produced  bv  hope,  ed,  that  his  wife  is  drest  as  well  as  other 
Being  pressed  upon  this  subject,  and  asked  people ;  and  a  wife  is  pleased,  that  she  is 
if  he  really  was  of  opinion,  that  though,  in  drest." 

general,  hiappiness  was  very  rare  in  human        On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good-Friday, 

ufe,  a  man  was  not  sometimes  happy  in  the  I  repaired  to  him  in  the  morning,  according 

moment  that  was   present,  he   answered,  to  my  usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  break- 

***  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk.*'  iasteii  with  him.    I  observed  that  he  hsied 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the  so  very  strictly,  that  he  did  not  even  taste 

world  his  Life.     He  said,  ^*  I  Lnow  no  man  bread,  and  took  no  milk  with  his  tea ;  I  sup- 

whose  Life  would  be  more  interesting.    Jf  pose,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  animal  tbod. 
I  were  furnished  with  materials,  I  would        He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation, 

be  very  gUd  to  write  it."*  and  thus  discoursed:  ^^  Sir,  the  great  mis- 

Mr.  Scott  of  Amweirs  Elegies  were  ly-  fortune  now  is,  that  government  has  too 

ing  in  the  room.     Dr.  Johnson  observed,  little  power.    All  tLr.f  it  has  to  bestow  must 

"They  are  very  well;  but  such  as  twenty  of  necessity  be  given  to  support  itself;  so 

people  might  write."    Upon   this,  I  took  that  it  cannot  reward  merit.    No  man,  for 

occasion  to  controvert  Horace's  maxim,  instance,  can  now  be  made  a  Bishop  for  his 

M medlocribuiewwpoetto  learning  and  piety  ;*  his  only  chance  for 

Non  Di,  Don  homines,  non  oonccsvere  oolumncf*  promotion  is  his  being  connected  with  some- 

fbrhere(Iob«rved)was  a  very  middle-rate  rL'^''»>fLP»tT.t'^i^ '"it!^^„...^^^ 


qu^tirorvalue.'"  Johnson  ri^^Tt^"''!^;  ff «1,  »tatesmai-.  -b«,k-mi„isUr,_«,d 

wmraon  remark,  that  "as  there  ifno  neces-  S""i?H,,ln.'/TthJ  r  "" 'liSI'™'?^  ""^ 

«i*»v  f.x^  />..^  u.«r:n»  .^.rvQf*^-  of  «ii    u  i>«;««  ^"c  intiuence  of  the  Crown  alone.    Ihen, 

sity  for  our  having  poetry  at  all,  it  being  g.^^  ^e  gave  up  a  great  deal.     He  advil 

pected  «nd  un«>llrlted.    Soon  after  the  publicaUon  of  "f^  ^j^/^l"»^  ^P   W^  ^5*'  ,?t®   Judges 

my  "Account  of  Conica."  he  did  me  the  honour  to  call  Should   hold  their  places    for  life,    mst  ad 

STih"'*.  4?**  •PP«»cSJn«,n»  T'!!l^*"^iT^i!Sll".  "fc  o^  lo«»g  them  at  the  accession  of  a  new 

Mid,  "  My  name.  Sir.  U  Offlethorpe.  and  I  wkh  to  be  trt^„      t^-it>«.t                      *u        u..* 

acquainted  wiih  you."    I  wm  not  a7ittle  flattered  to  be  ^"g*     ^-0^"   -Bute,   I  suppose,   thought  to 

thiM  addressed  by  an  eminent  man,  of  whom  I  had  read  make   the  King  popular  by  bis  concession  ; 

^^<J7?  ""l""*^  ^*^  ^^^  the  people  never  minded  it ;  and  it  was 

yfm%:%^J^ll^&^rf^^i'^.  a  most  impoliUc  measure.    There  is  no  rea- 

1  wa.  fortunate  enough  to  be  found  worthy  of  hi.  good  ?!P  "^^^  *  ^"^8^  «*»°"li  ''"^  ^"»  .^^^^  J«^ 

opinion,  insomuch,  that  I  not  only  was  invited  to  make  ^'^f  more  than  any  other  person  m  public 

^]5  l?*kT^U"^r!*?V*^™P*"'**  whom  he  enter-  trust.    A  Judge  may  be  partial  otherwise 

tamed  at  hu  table,  out  had  a  cover  at  his  hoinitable  «^u...   *-»   «.i.     rr           ^         if^                t    j 

bowdevervday  when  1  happened  to  be  dlirTgi^iTnd  *°*".  ^  t^«  ^^own  :  we  have  seen  Judges 

In  hU  uclety  I  never  faitod  to  eq)oy  learned  and  ani-  partial  to  the  populoce.     A  Judge  may  DC- 

!?iiSS^d?SiS;n.'*'''**™**  with  genuine  tentimenu  come  corrupt,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  le- 

*  The  General  teemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at  ff"^  evidence  affainst  him.     A  Judge  may 

this  Ume :  bulTupon  a  subsequent  occasion  he  commu-  become  frowara  from  aire.     A  Judffe  maV 

"*'*^..^?**  ^V°***L**^  partlcutars.  which  I  have  j^tqw  unfit  for  his  office  m  mnnv  mnvn.     t* 

committed  to  writing;  but  1  was  not  suflficlenUy  dUi-  K™^  """^^'Or  nis  OHlce  111  many  ways.     1 

ffent  In  obtaining  more  fh>m  him,  not  apprehending  WAS  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  possible 

iSSdh^'hrilir."  T"  ***  ***  ^^^ih'  '^}'^l'^-  ^^ty  of  being  deUvered  from  him  by  a  new 

sianajiig  nis  great  age,  he  was  very  healthy  and  viffo-  •'                 o                                              • 

«>"«:  **»tT^  ■'  *^  **''*«*  off  by  a  violent  fever,  whkh 

'•l^AS^^iSV^^"^  tI22;thkU»itt.tob«rvati«tl>^ 
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Kiiw.  That  u  non  eone  by  an  act  of  P*r- 
HuaentO^rdfiaaf  tbe  Crown.  Lord  Bute 
aiMted  the  King  to  pve  up  a  verj  Urge 
nun  of  none;,*  rnr  which  nobody  thanked 
faim.  It  wu  of  consequence  to  the  Kiiw, 
but  nothins  to  the  public,  among  whom  Tt 
wa>  ihrided.  When  I  mt  Lord  Bute  ad- 
viaed,  T  mean,  that  such  acts  were  done 
*hen  he  was  minister,  and  we  are  to  8Up- 
po«e  that  he  advised  them. — lAjrd  Bute 
ahewed  an  undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen- 
He  turned  out  Dr,  Nichols,  a  very  eminent 
man,  ttom  being  physician  to  the  King,  to 
make  room  for  one  of  his  countryi 


not  act  with  that  authority  and  reMlutlon 
which  is  neceisary.  Were  I  in  power,  X 
would  turn  out  every  man  who  dared  to  op- 
pose me.  GoFemment  has  the  distiibutton 
of  ofHcea,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  midn- 


"  Lord  Bute  (he  added)  took  down  too 
1st,  without  building  up  something  new." 
'  Because.  Sir,  he  found  a 


him.  He  had  occanon  for  people  to  go  ei 
emnds  for  him;  but  he  should  not  nan 
had  Scotchmen ;  and,  certainty,  he  should 
not  have  suffered  them  to  hare  access  to 
him  before  the  fiist  people  in  England." 

I  told  htm,  that  the  admission  of  one  of 
them  before  the  first  people  in  England, 
which  had  giren  the  greatest  offence,  was 


:en  buiUling.  The  political  coach  was  drawn 
IT  a  set  ofbad  horses;  it  was  necessary  to 
rhangethem."  JoiiHaoN:  "  Hut  be  should 
lave  changed  them  one  by  one." 

___ ,  .  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  infbnned  by 

'ery  low  in  his  profession.     He  had    Mr.  Orme,  that  many  parts  of  the  East  In- 
'  """"  "  errands  for    dies  were  better  mapped  Uuui  the  High. 

■     -  lands   of    Scotland.      Jobhsom  :    "That  a 

country  may  be  mapped,  it  must  be  trareU 
led  over."  "  Nay,  (oaid  I,  meaning  to 
laugh  with  faim  at  one  of  hia  prejudices,} 
can  t  you  say,  it  is  not  wotlh  mapping  7" 

As  we  walked  tu  St.  Clement's  church, 
and  saw  several  shops  open  upon  tliis  mott 
solemn  ftat-day  of  the  Christian  world,  I 
remarked,  that  one  disadvant-tge,  arisuig 
from  the  immensity  ofLondon,  was,  that 
nobody  was  heeded  by  hii  neighbour  ;  there 
was  no  fear  of  censure  for  not  obserring 
Good- Friday,  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  and  m 
it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He  sud,  it 
wa!>,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
even  in  London.  He,  however,  owned, 
that  London  was  too  large ;  but  added,  "  It 
is  nonsense  to  say,  the  nead  is  too  big  fiir 
the  body.  It  would  be  as  much  too  big, 
though  the  body  were  ever  so  large)  that 
is  to  say,  though  the  country  were  ever  ao 
extensive.  It  has  no  similarity  to  a  head 
connected  with  a  body." 

Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University 
College,  Oiford,  accompanied  us  home  from 


mitted  in  the  order  that  they  have  come, 
which  is  better  than  admitting  them  accord- 
ing to  their  rank ;  for  if  that  were  to  be 
tnade  a  rule,  a  man  whd  hoe  widted  all  the 
morning  might  have  the  mortification  to 
■ee  a  peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  liim, 
and  keep  him  waiting  stilt.  Johhioh  : 
"True,  Sir;  but  ••••  should  not  have 
come  to  the  levee,  to  be  in  the  way  of  peo- 
ple of  consequence.  He  saw  Lord  Bute  at 
all  times  i  and  could  liave  said  what  he  had 
to  Bay  at  any  time,  as  well  as  at  the  levee. 
There  Is  now  no  Prime  Minister :  there 
ia  only  an  agent  for  nivemment  in  the 
House  of  Commoni.  We  are  governed  by 
the  Oabinet ,  but  there  is  no  one  head  there 
aince  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time."  Bos- 
will.:  "What,  then,Sir,i9  the  use  ofPar- 
Oament?"  Jootrsow :  "Why,  Sir,  Farlia- 
ment  is  a  large  council  to  tne  King;  and 
the  advantage  of  such  a  council  is,  bav- 
ingagnat  number  of  men  of  property  con- 
cerned in  the  legislature,  who,  for  their 
own  interert,  will  not  consent  to  bad  laws, 
And  you  miut  have  observed.  Sir,  the  ad- 
ndnlstratlon  ia  feeble  and  timid,  and  can- 


•  ThcBHO^  iriiib:  fton  tlH  inncTtT  of  Uh  irlia  U- 
kB  IMbnlhadate&oDgfnHri^IUi  ■_<■»»  (a  Ua 
Ifajyvb*  Ihs  iMBlrf  pHti,  and  BnionnledlD  upwudl 
iiQlMaWjg  bnUwlHiiUla  HHcnlnl  liUndi.-hlch 

Bafeli  awaiMiMiis  fa  this  tut  trm  >  Mocunh  lo  hii 
fMb  And  IMH  In  mtrntand.  Hut  during  ihr  Girl 
of  BiM  admlnlunlkM,  Iht  m-"  •>••  •nrir.ul. 
rlmniu  gin  up  i^  bmUtmij 


-  Tht  hmiUm  istb. , ,  , 

■vnafonmu  the  otlia  Imndiai  of  ths  publk  pMrl 
■HBT.  «IU  pmliiM  nm,  md  iKfemwcDllKtidlhai 
bomoAni  nd  tho  nnUk  b  *  gtimr  o(  upnidi  i 
lOOkMBI.  ivr  >i»<ii.  tf  Uib  dblaioaUil  bnuity  at  hi 
Miiatfr    Batik  L  Ctap.  vUL  p.  33a 


cburdi  (  and,  after  tui  was  gone,  there  a  .  _ 
two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  uttered 
the  common-place  complaints,  that,  by  the 
increase  of  taxes,  labour  would  be  dear, 
other  nations  would  undersell  us,  and  our 
commerce  would  be  ruined  JoiiHSOir, 
(smiling:!  "Never  fear.  Sir.  Our  com- 
merce IB  m  a  very  good  state ;  and  suppose 
we  had  no  commerce  at  all,  we  could  live 
veiT  well  on  the  produce  of  our  own  coun< 
try."*'  I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  I  ne- 
ver  knew  any  man  who  was  less  disposed  to 
be  querulous  than  Johnson.  Whether  the 
■utnect  was  his  own  situation,  or  the  atate 
of  the  public,  or  the  slate  of  human  natura 
in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils,  hla 
mind  was  turned  to  resolution,  and  never 
to  whining  or  complaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  found  feult  with  the 
preacher  in  the  morning,  lor  not  choonng  a 
text  adapted  to  the  day.  The  preacher  lu 
the  ajllemoon  had  chosen  one  extremeljr 
proper  ;  "  It  is  flnlshed." 

Aflerthe  evening  service,  he  said,  "Como^ 
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YOU  shall  ffo  home  with  me,  and  tit  just  an 
hour.**  But  he  was  better  than  his  word  { 
fo  after  we  had  drunk  tea  with  Mrd.  Wil- 
liams, he  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study 
with  him,  where  we  sat  a  long  while  toge- 
ther, in  a  serene  undisturbed  fiiune  of  mind, 
sometimes  in  rilence  and  sometinnes  con- 
Tening,  as  we  felt  ourtelves  inclined,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  as  he  was  inclined ; 
inr,  during  aU  the  course  of  my  long  intima- 
qr  with  hun,  mj  respectful  attention  ne- 
Ter  abated,  and  xaj  wish  to  hear  him  was 
such,  that  I  constantly  watched  every 
dawning  of  communication  from  that  great 
and  illuminated  mind.  ^ 

He  observed,  *^  All  knowled^  is  of  itself 
of  some  value.  There  is  nothmg  so  minute 
or  inconsiderable,  that  1  would  not  rather 
know  it  than  not.  In  the  same  manner,  dl 
power,  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desira. 
Die.  A  man  would  not  submit  to  learn  to 
hem  a  ruffle,  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid ; 
but  if  a  mere  wish  could  attain  it,  he  would 
rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle.** 

He  a^dn.  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal 
fidlv  ana  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such 
triifes  as,  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little 
done,  or  that  the  weather  was  fidr  or  rainy. 
Be  had,  till  very  near  his  death,  a  contempt 
ftr  the  notion  tnat  the  weather  affects  the 
human  frame. 

I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into 
the  world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had 
taken  up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ; 
•o  that,  as  but  a  few  at  any  period  can  pos- 
aess  poetical  reputation,  a  man  of  genius 
can  now  hardly  acquire  it.  JoHvsoir: 
**  That  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  thi^s  I 
have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  Itisdifl£ult 
to  get  literary  feme,  and  it  is  every  day  grow- 
ing more  difficult.  Ah,  Sir,  that  should 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely 
fer  it  may  attam.  In  comparison  of  that, 
how  little  are  all  other  things !  The  belief 
of  immortality  is  impressea  upon  all  men, 
and  all  men  act  under  an  impression  of  it, 
however  they  may  talk,  and  though,  per- 
haps, they  may  he  scarcely  sensible  ofit.'* 
I  said,  it  appeared  to  me  that  some  people 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  immortidity ; 
and  I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance.  Johksok  :  *^  Sir,  if 
it  were  not  fer  the  notion  of  immortality,  he 
would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets.*' 
When  I  quoted  this  to  Beauderk,  who 
knew  much  more  of  the  gentleman  than  we 
did,  he  said  in  his  add  manner,  **  He  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets,  if  it  were  not 
finr  fear  of  being  hanged.*' 

Br.  Johnson  proceeded :  ^  Sir,  there  is  a 
great  cry  about  infidelity :  but  there  are,  in 
reality,  very  few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a 
peraon,  orij^nally  a  Quaker,  but  now,  I  am 
afraid,  a  Deiaty  say,  that  he  did  not  befieve 


there  were,  in  all  England,  above  two  hun* 
dred  infidels." 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  ^  If  you  oome  to 
settle  here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the 
week  on  which  we  will  meet  by  ou^selvea. 
That  is  the  happiest  conversation,  where 
there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a 
calm  quiet  intercnange  of  sentiments."  In 
his  private  register,  this  evening  is  thua 
marked,  **  Boswell  sat  with  me  tul  night ; 
we  had  some  serious  talk."*  It  also  ap- 
pears fi!om  the  same  record,  that  after  1 1^ 
tdm  he  waa  occujpied  in  religious  duties,  in 
'*  giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some  direc- 
tions fer  preparation  to  communicate ;  in  re- 
viewing nis  life,  and  resolving  on  better 
conduct."  The  humility  and  piety  which 
he  disoovers  on  such  occasions,  is  truly  edi- 
Qring.  ^  No  saint,  however,  in  the  course  of 
ms  religious  waifere,  was  more  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  fiulure  of  pious  resolves,  than 
Johnson.  He  said  one  day,  talking  to  an 
acquaintance  on  this  suljject,  ^^  Sir,  Hell  i» 
paved  with  goodintentions."-t- 

On  Sunday,  April  Id,  being  £aster-day, 
after  having  attended  the  solenm  service  at 
St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Williams.  I  maintjiinpd  that  Horace 
was  wrong  in  placing  happiness  in  Nil  ad~ 
tntrari,  fer  that  1  thought  admiration  one  of 
th^  moat  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I 
regretted  tnat  I  had  lost  much  of  my  dispo- 
sition to  admire,  which  people  generally  do 
as  they  advance  in  life.  Joawsox :  '^  Sir, 
as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  geta  what  is 
better  than  admiration,— judmnent,  to  es- 
timate things  at  their  true  value.'*  I  still 
insisted  that  admiration  was  more  pleaaing 
than  judgment^  as  love  is  more  pleti^iig 
than  fidendahip.  The  feeling  of  friendship 
IS  Uke  that  of  beinff  comfortA>ly  filled  witb 
roast  beef;  love,  luce  being  entivened  with, 
champagne.  Johnson  :  *^  No,  Sir ;  admi- 
ration and  love  are  like  being  intoxicated 
with  champagne ;  judment  i^  friendship 
like  being  enuvened.  Waller  has  hit  upon 
the  same  thought  with  you  :  t  ^^^  I  don't 
believe  you  have  borrowed  from  Waller.  I 
wish  you  would  enable  yourself  to  borrow 


more.' 


He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the 
advantages  of  reading,  and  combated  the  idle 
superficial  notion,  that  knowledge  encmgh 
may  be  acquired  in  conversation.  ^TSe 
foundation  (said  he)  must  be  laid  by  reading. 
Genenl  pnndples  must  be  had  man  books. 


«nd  ll«ditakioM»  p.  lA 
.  ^^^  -^prowettiklatBtmct.  *«IMI(payiII«rtet) 

Hfun  offoodmMolDaiaiMl  wlahlan.''    JAomJL 

DBHTUM,  p.  11.  adit  IteL    IL] 

t  '*  Amorat  1 M  Mvnt  and  eood 
At  tlM  moifc  dtUdow  Iboaf; 
Whkhbut  tmaddoiiiB^Mrt 
Llii  «nd  glsriPf  to  Om  heart 

SaciwrtaM'a  bwuty*f  wins, 
WUch  to  nadhMMt  docs  taKUoe  I 
Soeh  a  Uqinor  it  no  Inin 
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wUdL  howerer,  must  be  brought  to  the  teit 
«f  real  life.  In  conversation  you  never  get 
m  ay  stem.  What  ia  aaid  upon  a  subject  is  to 
be  gathered  from  a  hundred  people.  The 
parta  of  a  truth,  which  a  man  gets  thua,  are 
at  anch  a  distance  from  each  other  that  he 
never  attains  to  a  full  view." 

^  TO  BEVKET   LAKOTOK,  ESQ. 

••  DaAa  8ia» 

M I  BAVB  inquired  more  minutely  about 
the  medictne  for  the  rheumatism,  which  I 
am  wanj  to  hear  that  you  still  want.  The 
reoetet  la  this : 

**  Take  equal  auantities  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur, and^lmr  or  mustard-seed,  make  them 
an  electuaiT  with  honey  or  treacle ;  and  take 
a  bolus  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  several  times  a 
day,  as  you  can  bear  it ;  drinking  after  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  infusion  of  the  root 
of  Ijovagew 

**•  Lo^ige,  in  Ray*a  'Nomenclature,'  is 
Leristiciims  jperfaapa,  the  Botanists  may 
know  the  Latin  name. 

^  Of  thia  awdirinr  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  ia  all  Uie  appearance  of  its  emcacy, 
whieh  a  ah^le  inatance  can  afford  t  the  pa- 
tient was  very  old*  the  pain  very  violciit, 
and  the  relief^  I  think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

^  My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is 
not  faigli,  bat  pMietUaue  nocebit  9  if  it  does 
harm,  or  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted ; 
bat  that  it  may  do  good,  you  have,  I  hope, 
psason  to  think,  is  desired  by.  Sir,  your  moat 
affectionate,  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  JoHirsov. 

••AFrlll7.177»w- 

On  Tuesday,  April  11,  he  and  I  were  en- 
gagad  to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda  to 
ftfaSe  with  Af r.  Cambridge,  at  his  beautifbl 
▼ilia  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Twidtenham.  Dr.  Johnson's  tardineas  was 
■ach,  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  Richmond,  early  in  the  day,  was 
obliffed  to  go  by  himaelf  on  horsebadc,  leav- 
faig  nia  coach  to  Johnson  and  me.  Johnson 
wfli  in  such  good  spirits,  that  every  thing 
aecmed  to  please  him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of 
aubjecta.  He  thought  portrait-paintinff  an 
improper  employment  for  a  woman.  ^^  Pub- 
lic pactioe  of  anv  art,  (he  observed,)  and 
staring  in  men^s  uces,  is  very  indelicate  in 
a  femue.**  I  happened  to  start  a  question, 
whether,  when  a  man  knows  that  some  of  his 
intimate  friends  are  invited  to  the  house  of 
another  fkiend,  with  whom  they  are  all  6qual- 
^y  intimate,  he  may  join  them  without  an 
nvitation.  Johmsox  i  **  No,  Sir,  he  is  not 
to  go  when  he  is  not  invited.  They  may  be 
invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him,**  ^smiling.) 

Am  a  curioua  instance  bow  little  a  man 
knows,  er  wishes  to  know,  his  own  character 
in  the  world,  or,  rather,  aa  a  convincing 
proof  that  Johnaon*s  roughness  was  only  ex- 
ternal, and  ^d  not  proceed  firom  his  heart. 


I  inaert  the  following  dialogue.  JoBxsoir : 
^  It  is  wonderfid,-  &>,  how  rare  a  quality 
good  humour  is,  in  life.  We  meet  wiUi  vety 
few  good-humoured  men."  I  m«itioned 
fbur  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he  would 
allow  to  be  good-humoured.  One  was  aeid^ 
another  was  muddp^  and  to  the  others  be  had 
objections  which  have  escaped  me.  Then, 
ahaking  his  head,  and  stretching  himself  at 
ease  in  the  coach,  and  smiling  with  much 
complacency,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  I 
look  upon  mj^iglf  as  a  good-humoured  fel- 
low." The  epithet  feU&w,  applied  to  the 
great  Lexicographer,  the  stately  Af  oralist, 
the  masterly  Cntic,  as  if  he  had  been  Sim 
Johnson,  a  mere  pleaaant  companion,  was 
highly  diverting ;  and  this  light  notion  of 
himself  struck  me  with  wonder.  I  answer- 
ed, also  smiling,  **"  No,  no,  Sir ;  that  will 
not  do.  You  are  good-natured,  but  not  good- 
humoured  :  you  are  irascible.  You  nave 
not  patience  with  folly  and  absurdity.  I  be- 
lieve you  would  pardon  them,  if  there  were 
time  to  deprecate  your  vexigeance;  but 
punishment  follows  so  quick  after  sentence, 
that  they  cannot  escape.*' 

1  had  brou^t  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magacmes  and  newspapera,  in  which 
his  ^  Journey  to  the  Western  Islanda'*  waa 
attacked  in  every  mode ;  and  I  read  a  great 
part  of  them  to  him,  knowing  they  would 
afford  him  entertainment.  I  wiah  the  writ- 
ers of  them  had  been  present :  they  would 
have  been  sufficientlv  vexed.  Oneludicroua 
imitation  of  his  style,  by  Mr.  Maclaurin, 
now  one  of  the  l£:otch  Judges,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Dreghom,  was  distinguished 
by  him  firom  the  rude  mass.  *•*•  This  (said 
he)  is  the  best  But  I  could  caricature  my 
own  style  much  better  mysel£'*  He  de» 
fSended  his  remark  upon  the  general  inauffi- 
dency  of  education  in  Scotfind ;  and  con- 
firmed to  me  the  authenticity  of  his  witty 
saying  on  the  learning  of  the  Scotch ; — 
*^  Their  learning  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged 
town :  every  man  gets  a  little,  but  no  man 
gets  a  full  meaL**  ''  There  is  (said  he)  in 
Scotland  a  difiRision  of  learning,  a  certain 
portion  of  it  widely- and  thinly  spread.  A 
mercliant  baa  aa  much  learning  as  one  of 
their  clergy.** 

He  talked  of  Isaac  Walton*s  Lives,  which 
waa  one  tff  hia  most  favourite  books.  Dr. 
Donne's  life,  he  said,  was  the  most  perfect 
of  them.  He  observed,  that  *^  it  was  won- 
derful that  Walton,  who  was  in  a  venr  low 
situation  in  life,  should  have  been  fiunuiarly 
received  by  so  many  great  men,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  ranks  of  society  were  kept 
more  separate  than  they  are  now."  He  sup- 
posed that  Walton  had  then  given  np  his 
business  as  a  linen-draper  and  sempster,  and 
was  only  an  author;*  and  added,  ^*-  that  he 

•  fJohnsan't  conjecture  wm  ermoeous.  Walton  dM 
not  letiie  tnm  btmtnm  tlQ  164&  But,  In  1004.  Dr. 
Kina*  Blahop  of  Clildiertar>  tn  a  letter  prefixed  to  his 
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wM  a  great  puMgyiiit'*  Boiwxll  t  ^  No 
ouafitT  will  get  a  man  more  friends  than  a 
mmcUion  to  admire  the  quaHties  of  others. 
I  do  not  mean  llatteiy,  but  a  sincere  admi- 
ration.*'  JoHKSoif  t  '^  Nay,  Sir,  flattery 
pleescs  very  generally.  In  the  first  place, 
the  flatterer  may  think  what  he  says  to  be 
true  I  but,  in  the  second  place,  whether  he 
thinfci  so  or  4ot,  he  certainly  thinks  those 
whom  he  flatters  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  flattered." 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mr. 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran 
eigerly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  intent  on 
poring  over  the  backs  of  the  books.*  Sir 
Joshua  observed,  (aside,)  ^^  He  runs  to  the 
books  as  I  do  to  the  pictures :  but  I  have  the 
advantage.  I  can  see  much  more  of  the 
TOctures  than  he  can  of  the  books."  IVfr. 
Cambridge,  upon  this,  politely  said,  ^^  Dr. 
J<Anson,  I  am  going,  with  your  pardon,  to 
accuse  myseltV  lor  I  have  the  same  custom 
which  I  perceive  you  have.  But  it  seems 
odd,  that  one  should  have  such  a  desire  to 
look  at  the  backs  of  books."  Johnson,  ever 
ready  for  contest,  instantly  started  from  his 
reverie,  wheeled  about  and  answered,  ^'  Sir, 
the  rcBRSon  is  very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of 
two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves, 
or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information 
upon  it  When  we  inquire  into  any  subject, 
toe  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  know 
what  books  luive  treated  of  it.  This  leads 
us  to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of 
books  in  libraries.**  Sir  Joshua  observed  to 
me  the  extraordinary  promptitude  with 
which  Johnson  flew  upon  an  argument. 
**  Yes,  (said  I,)  he  has  no  formal  preparation, 
no  flounshing  with  his  sword ;  he  is  through 
jour  body  in  an  instant.*' 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant 
entertainment,  a  very  accomplished  fimiily, 
and  much  good  company ;  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  who  paid  him  many 
compliments  on  his  ^^  Journey  to  the  West- 
cm  Islands.** 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of 
reading  history  being  made  ^--JoHy son  : 
•*  We  must  consider  how  very  little  history 
there  is ;  I  mean,  real  authentic  history. 
That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain 
battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as 
true ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  phiioso- 
phy  of  history,  is  conjecture.**  Boswell  : 
^  Then,  Sir,  you  would  reduce  all  history  to 
no  better  than  an  almanack,  a  mere  chrono- 
logiol  series  of  remarkable  events."    Mr. 

Lrraa.  mmtioiM  hit  having  been  funlliariy  acquainted 
wldi  Mm  for  forty  yean:  and  in  1831  he  was  lo  Intt- 
mato  with  Dr.  Donne,  that  he  was  one  ot  the  Mends 
who  allanded  him  on  his  death.bed.    J.  B.— O.] 

*  rrht  flnt  time  he  dined  with  me,  he  was  shewn  into 
my  book-room,  and  instantly  pored  over  the  lettering  of 
«Mh  voliime  within  his  readv  My  coUectiort  of  books 
It  rmj  wisrrilaneous,  and  I  feared  there  might  besome 
MBBM  them  that  he  would  not  Vke.  But  seeing  the 
wmmbmat  Tolumes  very  considerable,  he  said,  '*  You 
MV  n  noBCM  nian,  to  have  formed  so  great  an  aocumu- 
Utiunafknowledge.'*    B.J 


Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time  hare'liiai 
employed  upon  his  history,  of  wMch  be 
published  the  first  volume  in  the  following 
year,  was  present,  but  did  not  step  forth  in 
defence  ofthat  species  of  writing .  He  pro- 
bably did  not  uke  to  trutt  hunself  with 

JOHKSOH  ?f 

Johnson  observed,  that  the  force  of  our 
early  habits  was  so  great,  that  though  rea- 
son approved,  nay,  though  our  senses  re- 
lished a  different  course,  almost  every  man 
returned  to  them.  ^I  do  not  believe  there 
is  aiw  observation  upon  human  nature  bet- 
ter founded  than  this ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  a  very  painful  truth  ;  for  where  early 
habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the  joy 
and  elevation,  resulting  firom  better  modes 
of  life,  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy  con- 
sciousness of  being  under  an  almost  mevit- 
able  doom  to  sink  back  into  a  situation  wfaich 
we  recollect  with  disgust.  It  surely  may  be 
prevented,  by  constant  attention  and  unre- 
mitting exertion  to  estaUiah  contrary  habits 
of  superior  eflicacy. 

^^  The  Beggar*s  Opera,"  and  the  common 
Question,  whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects, having  been  introduced ;— Johksok  : 
*^  As  to  this  matter,  ^whidi  has  b^n  very 
much  contested,  I  mysdf  am  of  opinion, 
that  more  influence  lias  been  ascribed  to 
^  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  than  it  in  reality 
ever  had  rfor  I  do  not  believe  that  any  num 
was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at 
its  representation.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence, 
by  making  the  character  of  a  rogue  fiuniliar, 
and  in  some  dm'ee  pleasing.":^  Then,  col- 
lecting himself  as  it  were,  to  give  a  heavy 
stroke :  <'  There  is  in  it  such  a  lab^fadaiion 
of  all  principles,  as  may  be  ixnurious  to  mo- 
rality." 

while  he  pronounced  this  response,  we 
sat  in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smothering 
a  laugh,  which  we  were  afiraid  might  burst 
out.  In  his  life  of  Oay,  he  has  been  still 
more  decisive  as  to  the  inefficiency^  of  ^*  The 
Beggar's  Opera"  in  corrupting  society.  But 
I  have  ever  thought  somewhat  diflerently ; 
for,  indeed,  not  only  are  the  gaiety  and  he- 
roism of  a  highwayman  very  captivating  to 
a  youthful  imagination,  but  the  arguments 
for  adventurous  depredation  are  so  plausible, 
the  allusions  so  lively,  and  the  contrasts  with 
the  ordinary  and  more  painfUl  modes  of  ac- 


I 


See  p.  101. 

A  very  eminent  physician,  whose  disoerameDt  Is  as 
acute  and  penetrating  in  judging  of  the  human  diarao- 
ter  as  it  ta  in  his  own  profession,  mnaiked  once  at  a 
dub  where  I  was,  tluft  a  livdy  young  man,  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  without  money,  would  hwdly  rcaisr  a  so- 
licitatSon  ftom  his  mlstrcM  to  go  upon  the  lilghway, 
immedlataly  after  being  prewnt  at  the  representation  of 
**  The  BefQiru'' OpenJ'  I  have  been  told  of  an  ingeni- 
ous obserration  or  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  ** '  The  Beggar's 
Opera'  may,  periutps,  have  sometimes  increased  the 
number  of  highwaymen  t  but  that  it  has  had  a  bcncA- 
dal  eiTect  fan  refining  that  class  of  men,  making  them 
less  ferodouB,  more  polite,  in  short,  more  like  gentle- 
men.'* Upon  this  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  *'  Oay  was 
the  Orpheus  of  highwaymen.** 
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Miiiiiig  property  are  so  artfull j  displa jed, 
uat  it  requiret  a  cool  and  strong  juogment 
to  rarifft  soimposing  an  aggrente:  jet,  I 
own,  I  ahould  be  very  sorry  to  nave  *-*■  The 
Beggar*s  Opera**  suppressed ;  for  there  is  in 
it  so  much  of  real  London  lifii,  so  much  bril- 
liant wit,  and  such  a  variety  of  airs,  which, 
from  earlT  association  of  ideas,  engage, 
soothe,  ana  enliven  the  mind,  that  no  per- 
fbnmuice  which  the  theatro  exhibits  delights 
me  mora. 

The  kte  ^  worthi^  Duke  of  Queensberrj, 
as  Thomaon,  in  his  '^  Seasons,**  justly  cha- 
ncterlaes  him,  told  me,  that  when  Gknr 
shewed  him  ^  The  Beggar*s  Opera,*'  his 
Grace's  observation  was,  ^'  This  is  a  verj 
odd  thing,  Gaj4  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
either  a  very  good  thing,  or  a  very  bad 
thing.**  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  author  or  his 
friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  shewed 
us,  to.day,  that  there  was  good  reason  enough 
to  doubt  ooncemiiw  its  success.  He  was 
told  by  Quin,  that£iring  the  first  night  of 
its  appearance  it  was  long  in  a  very  duoious 
state ;  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  damn 
It,  and  that  it  was  saved  by  the  song, 


••Oh 


i  teaot  severe  !* 


the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  in- 
nocent looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to 
those  two  Unes,  which  exhibit  at  once  a  pain- 
fbl  and  ri^ctdous  image, 

••  For  on  the  xope  thathangimy  deir 
Depends  poor  PoUy'i  life." 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it, 
that  he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath, 
uid  gave  it  to  Weaker,  who  acquired  great 
cdebrity  by  his  grave  yet  animated  per- 
formance 01  it. 

^  We  talked  of  a  youn^  gentleman's  mar- 
riage with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his  deter- 
mination that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in 
public,  though  his  father  was  very  earnest 
slie  should,  oecause  her  talents  would  be 
liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to  make  her  a  good 
fortune.  It  was  questioned  whether  the 
young  ffentleman,  who  had  not  a  shilling  in 
the  wondi  but  was  blest  with  very  uncom- 
mon talents,  was  not  foolishly  delicate,  or 
foolishly  proud,  and  his  &ther  truly  rational 
without  being  mean.  Johnson,  with  all  the 
high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaimed, 
"  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly,  to  be  sure. 
He  is  a  brave  man.  Would  not  a  (^ntle- 
man  be  cU^raced  by  having  his  wife  smging 

Sublicly  for  hire  ?  No,  Sir,  there  can  be  no 
oubt  nere.  I  know  not  if  I  should  not 
prepare  myself  for  a  public  singer,  as  readily 
as  let  my  wife  be  one." 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politics  of 
this  country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  aU.  prin- 
ciple, of  whatever  kind.  *^  Politics  (said 
Ae)  are  now  nothing  more  than  means  of 
Hsmg  in  the  world.  With  this  sole  view  do 
men  engage  in  politics,  and  their  whole  con- 


duct proceeds  upon  it.  How  different  in 
that  respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation  now 
fh>m  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  the  Usurpation ;  and  after  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof  how 
mudi  hold  political  principles  haA  then  upon 
the  minds  of  men.  There  is  in  Hudibras  a 
great  deal  of  bullion,  which  jrHl  always  last. 
But,  to  be  sure,  the  brightest  strokes  of  his 
wit  owed  their  force  to  the  impression  of 
the  characters,  which  was  upon  men*s  minds 
at  the  time ;  to  their  knowing  thon  at  table 
and  in  the  street ;  in  short,  oeing  fiimilimr 
with  them ;  and,  above  aU,  to  his  satire  being 
directed  against  those  whom  a  little  while 
before  they  had  hated  and  feared.  The  na- 
tion in  general  has  ever  been  loyal,  has  been 
at  all  times  attached  to  the  monarch,  though 
a  few  daring  rebels  have  been  wonderfufly 
powerfiil  for  a  time.  The  murder  of  Charles 
the  First  was  undoubtedly  not  committed 
with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the 
people.  Had  that  been  the  case,  Parlia- 
ment  would  not  have  ventured  to  consign 
the  regicides  to  their  deserved  punishment. 
And  we  know  what  exuberance  of  joy  there 
was  when  Charles  the  Second  was  restored. 
If  Charles  the  Second  had  bent  all  his  mind 
to  it,  had  made  it  his  sole  object,  he  might 
have  been  as  absolute  as  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth.** A  gentleman  observed,  he  would 
have  done  no  harm  if  he  had.  Jouksok  : 
'^  Why,  Sir,  absolute  princes  seldom  do  any 
harm.  But  they  who  are  governed  by  them 
are  governed  by  chance.  There  is  no  se- 
curity for  good  government.**  Camb]iii>oe  t 
*'  There  have  been  many  sad  victims  to  ab- 
solute government.**  JoHKSON  :  ^  So,  Sir, 
have  there  been  to  popular  fisurtions.**  Bos- 
well  :  ^^  The  question  is,  which  is  worst, 
one  ¥rild  beast  or  many  ?*' 

Johnson  praised  ^^  Ijie  Spectatoa,*'  par- 
ticularly the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley.  He  said,  *^  Sir  Roger  did  not  die  a 
violent  death,  as  has  been  generally  fiincied. 
He  was  not  kiUed ;  he  <ued  only  because 
others  were  to  die,  and  because  his  death  af- 
forded an  opportuniU^  to  Addison  for  some 
verv  fine  writing.  We  have  the  example 
of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote  die. — I 
never  could  see  why  Sir  Roger  is  represent- 
ed as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to  have 
something  superinduced  upon  it ;  but  the 
superstructure  did  not  come." 

Somebody  found  &ultwith  writing  verses 
in  a  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they 
were  merely  arrangements  of  so  many  words, 
and  laughed  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  sending  forth  collections 
of  them  not  only  in  Ore^  and  I^tin,  but 
even  in  Syriac,  Arabick,  and  other  more 
unknown  tongues.  Johnsov  :  ^*  I  would 
have  as  many  of  these  as  possible ;  I  would 
have  verses  ui  every  language  that  there  are 
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the  mauM  of  aoouiriiig.  Nobodj  imaginef 
tint  an  IJmmAj  it  to  have  at  once  two 
hundred  poeta,  but  it  ahould  be  able  to  shew 
two  hundred  achohua.  Peireac'a  death  was  la- 
■wnted,  I  think,  in  fort  J  knguagea.  And 
I  would  ha^e,  at  ereij  coronation,  and  eyer7 
death  of  a  khig,  e^erjr  Gandium^  and  e^erj 
jLhoTim,  Unirendtjr-verses,  in  as  many  lan- 
gtti^es  aa  ean  be  acquired.  I  would  have 
Sie  world  to  be  thus  told,  *  Here  is  a  school 
where  every  thing  may  be  learnt.*  "^ 

Having  set  out  next  dav  on  a  viat  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  'Wilton,  and  to  my 
finend,  Mr.  Temple,  *  at  Mamhead,  in  De- 
vonshire, and  not  having  returned  to  town 
till  the  second  of  Mav,  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Johnson  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  during 
the  remaining  part  of  mj  stay  in  London, 
kept  very  impmect  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, wmch  had  I,  according  to  mv  usual 
custom,  written  out  at  laige  soon  after  the 
time,  mudi  might  have  been  meserved, 
which  is  now  irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now 
only  record  some  particular  scenes,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  nis  msmoraMia,  But  to 
make  some  amends  for  niy  relaxation  of  di- 
ligence in  one  respect,  I  have  to  present  my 
readers  with  arsuments  upon  two  law-cases, 
with  which  he  nvoured  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  May,  we  dined 
by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  to 
me  what  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint 
already  mentioned,  f  which  has  been  made 
in  the  form  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, by  Dr.  Memis,  of  Aberdeen,  that  in 
the  same  translation  of  a  chuter  in  which 
pkf$iokm»  were  mentioned,  he  was  called 
Doctor  qf  Medkims, 

^  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a 
]dbysician  can  decline  the  title  of  Doctor  qf 
ModMinc^  because  he  supposes  himself  dis- 
graced b^  the  doctorship,  or  supposes  the 
ooctorship  disgraced  by  himself.  To  be  dis- 
graced by  a  title  which  he  shves  in  common 
with  every  illustrious  name  of  his  profession, 
with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with 
Culien,  can  surely  diminish  no  man's  repu- 
tation.  It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doctorate 
from  which  he  shrinks,  that  he  owes  his  right 
of  practising  physic  A  doctor  of  Medicme 
u  a  physicuui  under  the  protection  of  the 
Uws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The 
physician  who  is  not  a  Doctor,  usurps  a  pro- 
ienion,  and  is  authorised  only  by  hunseu  to 
decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and 
death.  That  this  gentleman  is  a  Doctor, 
his  diploma  makes  evident ;  a  diploma  not 
obtruaed  upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solici- 
tation, and  for  which  foes  were  paid.  With 
what  countenance  anv  man  can  refuse  the 
title  which  he  has  either  begged  or  bought, 
ia  not  easily  discovered. 
^  **  All  verbal  ii\jury  must  comprise  in  it 
either  some  folse  position,  or  some  unneoes- 
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sarydedaratioo  of  de&matory  truth.  That* 
In  calling  him  Doctor,  a  fiuse  appellation 
was  given  him,  he  himself  will  not  pretend, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  compUdns  of 
the  title,  would  be  ofiended  if  we  supposed 
him  to  be  not  a  Doctor.  If  the  title  ofDoc- 
tor  be  a  defiunatory  truth,  it  is  time  to  dis- 
solve our  colleges ;  fbr  why  should  the  pub- 
lic give  aalariei  to  men  whose  approbation 
ia  leproach?  It  may  likewise  aeserve  the 
notice  of  the  public,  to  consider  what  help 
can  be  ffiven  to  the  professors  of  physic, 
who  all  share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman 
the  ignominious  appellation,  and  of  whom 
the  very  boys  in  tne  street  are  not  afraid  to 
aay ,  There  goes  the  Doctor. 

**  What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor,  is 
well  known.  It  distinguishes  him  to  whom 
it  is  ffranted,  as  a  man  who  has  attained 
such  knowledge  of  his  profession  as  qualifies 
ium  to  instruct  others.  A  Doctor  of  Laws 
ia  a  man  who  can  form  lawyers  by  his  pre- 
cepts. A  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  man  who 
can  teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases.  Thii 
is  an  old  axiom,  which  no  man  has  yet 
thought  fit  to  denv,  NU  dai  quod  non  habet. 
Upon  this  principle,  to  be  Doctor  implies 
skill,  for  nemo  aoeei  quod  mom  didicii.  In 
England,  whoever  practises  physic,  not  being 
a  Doctor,  must  practise  by  a  licence :  but 
the  doctorate  conveys  a  lic«ice  in  itself. 

*'  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he 
and  the  other  physicians  were  mentioned  in 
difierent  terms,  where  the  terms  thauselves 
were  equivalent,  or  where  in  effect  that 
which  was  appli^  to  him  was  the  most  ho- 
nourable, perhaps  they  who  wrote  the  paper 
cannot  now  remember.  Had  they  expected 
a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the  consequence  of 
such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they  would 
have  avoided  it^  But,  probably,  as  they 
meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  dai^^,  ana, 
therefore,  consulted  only  what  appealed  to 
them  propriety  or  convenience.** 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him 
upon  a  cause,  Paterton  and  others  against 
Alexander  and  others,  which  had  been  decided 
by  a  casting  vote  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
detemdningthat  the  Corporation  of  Stirling 
was  corrupt,  and  setting  aidde  the  election 
of  some  of  their  officers,  because  it  was 
proved  that  three  of  the  leading  men,  who 
iiifluenoed  themiyority,  had  entered  into  an 
uigustifiable  compact^  of  which,  however, 
the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated 
to  me,  after  a  little  consideration,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  mx)n  the  subject : 

^  There  is  a  difference  between  minority 
and  superiority ;  minority  is  applied  to  num- 
ber, and  superiorit;^  to  power ;  and  power, 
Uke  many  other  tmngs,  is  to  be  estimated 
MOM  nmnero  sed  pondere.    Now,  though  the 


X  In  lufUot  to  Dr.  Hank,  though  I  wu  agifaiit  hhn 
M  tti  adTocste.  I  miMt  nMDtSao,  tfiiu  hs  oUectad  to  ttw 
Ttffattcm  iwy  cinindr,  bdbra  thetnuHlatlon 

ttdOn. 
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greater  number  is  not  corrupt,  the  greater 
fMight  is  corrupt,  so  that  corruption  pre- 
dominates in  the  borough,  taken  eoUtetwefy^ 
though,  perhaps,  taken  nmmeriealfyy  the 
greater  part  may  be  uncomipt.  That  bo« 
rougii,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  cor- 
rupUy,  is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt, 
whetoer  it  be  bj  the  uncontrolable  power 
of  a  few,  or  by  an  accidental  pravit^  of  the 
multitude.  The  objection,  in  which  is  uraed 
the  imustice  of  makmg  the  innocent  suffer 
with  tne  ouiltj,  is  an  objection  not  only  a- 
gainst  sodetv,  but  afaicst  the  possibility  of 
society.  All  societ&s,  great  and  small, 
subsist  upon  this  condition ;  that  as  the  in- 
diyiduals  derive  advantages  from  union, 
they  may  likewise  suffer  inconveniences; 
that  as  those  who  do  nothing,  and  sometimes 
those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  general  virtue  and  general 
prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do  nothing 
or  perhaps  do  w^  must  be  involved,  in 
the  consequences  of  predominant  corrup- 
tion." 

This  in  my  opinion  was  a  very  nice  case ; 
but  the  dednon  was  affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together 
and  visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had 
been  infinrmed  that  he  had  once  been  there 
before  with  Mr.  Wedderbume  (now  Lord 
Loughboroueh,)  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Foote ;  and  I  have  heard  Foote  give  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  Johnson's  happening 
to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  a  man  who 
was  very  ftirious,  and  who,  while  beating  his 
straw,  supposed  it  was  William  duke  of 
Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punishing  for  his 
cruelties  in  Scotland,  174&*  There  was 
nothing  peculiarly  remarkable  this  day ;  but 
the  geneml  contemplation  of  insamty  was 
very  affecting.  I  accompanied  him  nome» 
and  dined  and  drank  tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  ac<^uaintance  of  ours,  dis- 
tinguishra  for  knowmg  an  uncommon  vari- 
etur of  miscellaneous  articles  both  in  anti- 
quities and  polite  literature,  he  observed, 
'*  You  know.  Sir,  he  runs  about  with  little 
weight  upon  his  mind."  And  talking  of 
anouier  very  ingesiious  gentleman,  who  &om 
the  warmth  of  nis  temper  was  at  variance 
with  many  of  his  acquamtance,  and  wished 
to  avoid  them,  he  said,  '^  Sir,  he  leads  the 
life  of  an  outlaw."  i 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so 
good  as  to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house, 
where  I  might  sleep  occasionally,  when  I 
happened  to  sit  with  him  to  a  late  hour,  I 
took  possoBsion  of  it  this  ni^^t,  found  every 
tiling  in  excellent  order,  and  was  attended 
by  honest  Francis  with  a  most  dvil  assi- 
duity.   I  asked  Johnson  whether  I  might 

*  My  vary  honmnlile  Arknd  0«Denl  Sir  GeorffB  How- 
ant  who  wrT«d  In  the  Dukeof  Cumbcriaatf*  army.  hM 
■Muwdme  that  tbscfMldMWMf  not  taaputabls  to  hit 
aogralH^taMi. 


go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyer 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  b« 
doing  work  as  much  in  my  way,  as-if  an  arti- 
san should  work  on  the  day  appropriated  ftr 
religious  rest.  JoHxsojr:  ^^Why,  Sir,, 
when  vou  are  of  consequence  enough  to  ap« 
pose  the  nracUce  of  consulting  upon  Sunday, 
^ou  should  do  it:  but  you  may  go  now.  ft 
IS  not  criminal,  though  it  is  not  what  one 
should  do,  who  is  anxious  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  piety,  to  which  a  pecu- 
liar observance  of  Sunchiy  is  a  great  nelpw 
The  distinction  is  deer  between  what  is  of 
moral  and  what  is  of  ritual  oMigation." 

On  Saturday;,  May  13, 1  brealfiwted  with 
him  by  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Crosbie,  a  Scotch  advocate,  whom  he 
had  seen  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon.  Colo- 
nel  (now  general)  £<mard  Stopford,  brother 
to  Lord  Courtown,  who  was  desirous  of 
being  introduced  to  him.  His  tea  and  rolls 
and  butter,  and  whole  break&st^pparatus, 
were  all  in  such  decorum,  and  his  behaviour 
so  courteous,  that  Cobnel  Stopford  was 
quite  surprised,  and  wondered  at  nis  having 
heard  so  much  said  of  Johnson*s  slovenlE 
ness  and  roughness.  I  have  preserved  no- 
thing of  what  passed,  except  that  Chrosble 
pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly  of 
akhymv,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  apoai. 
tive  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  in  con» 
sidering  what  progress  had  actually  been 
made  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what 
near  approaches  there  had  been  to  the  mak* 
ing  of  gold ;  and  told  us  that  it  was  affirmed- 
that  a  person  in  the  Russian  dominions  had 
discovered  the  secret,  but  died  without  re- 
vealing it,  as  imagining  it  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  society,  xle  added,  that  it  was  not 
impossUde  but  it  might  in  time  be  generally 
known. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable 
for  a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a 
woman  had  preferred  to  him? — JoHNSovt 
^  I  do  not  see.  Sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a. 
man  to  be  anffry  at  another,  whom  a  woman 
has  preferrea  to  him :  but  angry  he  is,  no 
doubt:  and  he  is  loth  to  be  angry  at  himselt" 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the 
23d,  I  was  frequently  in  his  company  at  dif- 
ferent places,  but  during  this  period  have 
recorded  only  two  remancs :  one  concerning. 
Garrick :  ^  He  has  not  Latin  enough.  Ho 
finds  out  the  Latin  by  the  meaning,  rather 
than  the  meaning  hy  the  Latin."  And  an- 
other concerning  writers  of  travels,  who,  he 
observed,  ^'  were  more  defective  than  any 
other  writers." 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  17th, 
of  which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is,  '*  much 
laughing."  It  should  seem  he  had  that  dir 
been  in  a  humour  for  jocidaritv  and  merri- 
ment, and  upon  such  occasions  I  never  knew 
a  man  laugh  more  heartily.  We  may  suph. 
pose,  that  the  high  relish  of  a  state  so  du- 
ferent  from  his  nabitual  gloom,  productd 
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iiioi:«  tb^ti  ordinarj  ezertiona  of  that  distin-  and  Scotch  beaut  j,  and  of  every  thing  Scotch, 

guishing  faculty  of  man,  which  has  puzzled  but  Scotch  oat-cakes,  and  Scutch  nrejudicea. 

philosophers  so  much  to  expUin.  Johnson's  «^  JLet  me  know  the  answer  of  iiaaiy,  and 

iMigfa  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circumstance  the  decision  relating  to  Sir  AlUn.^    I  am, 

10  fiis  manner.    It  was  a  kind  of  good  hu-  my  dearest  Sir,  with  great  affection, 

moured  growL  Tom  Davies  describeid  it  drol-  ^*-  Your  most  obliged,  and 

ly  enougn :  ^^  He  lau^  like  a  rhinoceros.**  *•*•  Most  humble  servant, 

*«  TO  BEKJTET  LANOTOK,  ESft.  '*  ®'^"*'  ^^UVBOH. 

"D.A.S,..  -Mr  87.  1775.- 

**  I  HAVB  an  old  amanuensis  ii^great  dis-  ^  After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote 

tress.  1  have  given  what  I  think  1  can  give,  three  letters  to  hrni,  from  which  I  extract 

and  begged  tiU  1  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  the  following  pasrages  i 

airain.    1  put  into  his  hands  this  morning  "  I  h«ve  seen  Lord  Halles  smce  I  came 


were  well  rewarded,  by  the  entertainment 

•*  Sam.  Jouksok.  which  you  had  in  reading  them.** 

«'  May  si«  1775."  "  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of 

«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.  Hebrid^   in    Edinburgh  this  summer, 

whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertam  at  my 

•«DbarSi««   -  house.     Mr.  Donald  jJlacqueen§  and  LoiS 

"  I  MAKE  no  doubt  but  :)rou  are  now  safely  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  evening, 

lodged  in  your  own  habiUtion,  and  have  They  joined  in  controverting  your  propom- 

told  all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  BosweU  ^ion,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  and 

and  Miss  Veroniai.     Pray  t«ch  Veronica  jgigg  ^f  Scotland  was  not  written  till  of  late." 

to  love  me.     Bid  her  not  mmd  mamma.  «  ^j  ^inj  y^  ^een  somewhat  dark  this 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  summer.    I  have  need  of  your  warming  and 

very  much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown  vivifying  rays ;  knd  I  hope  I  shall  have  them 

weQ.    Mr.I^gtonwentywterdytoLin-  frequently.    I  am  going  to  pass  some  time 

colnAire,  wd  h^  invited  Nicolaida  •  to  lol.  ^^        ^^^  .^  luchMeckT*^ 

low  him.    Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath.  -"^^ 

I  am  to  set  out  on  Monday ;  so  there  is  no-  **  TO  james  boswkll,  esq. 

thing  but  dispersion.  "  Dkab  Sir, 

*'f  have  returned  Ix)nl  HaiWs  entertain-  ''  I  am  returned  from  the  annual  ramble 

ing  sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back  into  the  middle  counties.    Having  seen  no- 

fbr  more,  because  it  will  be  inconvenient  thing  I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing 

to  send  them  after  me  in  my  vagrant  state,  to  relate.    Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  is- 

''  I  promised  Mrs.   Macaulay  f  that  I  land  few  antiquities ;  and  commerce  has  left 

would  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.    I  the  people  no  singularities.    I  was  glad  to 

have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps,  glad  to  comenome; 

perform  it.      If  the^  desire  to  give  him  an  which  is,  in  other  words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid, 

English  education,  it  should  be  considered  weary  of  being  at  home,  and  weary  of  being 

whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year  or  abroad.    Is  not  this  the  state  of  life  ?    But, 

two  to  an  English  school.    If  he  comes  im-  if  we  confess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  la* 

mediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no  ment  it;  for  all  the  wise  and  all  the  good 

figure  in  our  universities.     The  schools  in  say,  that  we  may  cure  it. 

the  north,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and  when  ^^  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your 

I  was  a  young  man,  were  eminentljr  good.  mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you 

^  There  are  two  little  books  pubUsned  by  disperse  them  by  honest  business  or  innocent 

the  Foulis,Telemachu8  and  Collinses  Poems,  pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes  easpr 

etch  a  shilling ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  sometimes  serious.    Change  of  place  la 

'*  Make  mv  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your  residence  at 

though  she  does  not  love  me.  You  see  what  Auchinleck  will  have  many  good  effects, 

perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  to  •  •        •       »•        »        •        • 

be  trusted  with  feudal  estates.     When  she  <«  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay, 

mends  and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more  I  am  sincerely  sorry  ;  and  am  therefore  very 

hope  of  her  daughters.  mucfajpleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy. 

^' I  will  not  send  compliments  to  mv  He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him 

friends  by  name,  because  I  would  be  loto  as  personally  giving  up  the  Chieftainship.  I 

to  leave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.    Tell  meant  only,  that  it  was  no  longer  cont^ted 

them,  as  you  see  them,  how  well  I  speak  of    , , 

Scotch  politeness,   and  Scotch  hospitality,  ^  ^  law-wlt  cwrted  on  by  Sh  Allan  Madera,  Chkf  of 

— hii  dan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his  family  cftatfU 

*  A  learned  Greek.  from  the  Duke  of  Argylew 

t  Wifeof  th9  ReTerend  Mr.  Kenneth  Macau]ay,au-  {  A  very  teamed  ndntoter  In  the  Ideof  Sky,  w^rm 

Ibor  oi  "  The  Hirtory  of  St  Eikla."  both  Dr.JohnKm  and  1  have  mentkxied  with  rcKard. 
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between  tbe  tiro  houses,  and  suppoaed  i' 
■ettletd,  perhapa,  b;  the  cession  of  lome  re 
mote  feneration,  in  the  bouse  of  Dunvegin. 
I  am  sorry  the  advertisement  wu  not  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper, 

»  That  Lord  Monbodilo  and  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  ahould  controTert  a  position  contrary 
to  the  iinfli(itiarj  interest  oi  iiterarj  or  na- 
tional pr^udice.  might  be  easily  Imagined  ; 
but  of  a  standing  &ct  tliere  ought  to  be  no 
controTeisy;  if  there  are  men  with  tails, 
catch  a:i  twio  caiuiaJui ;  if  there  was  writing 
of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the 
Erse  language,  produce  the  manuscripts. 
Where  men  write,  they  will  write  to  one  an- 
other, ana  some  of  their  letters,  in  fiunilies 
studious  of  tbar  ancestrj,  will  be  kept.  Jn 
Wales  tnere  are  mtaj  manuscripts. 

"I  bsv£  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hallea's 
history,  which  I  purpose  to  return  all  the  | 
nest  week :  that  bis  respect  for  my  little 
obserrations  should  keep  his  work  in  suf- ' 
Dense,  make*  one  of  tbe  eviU  of  my  joumej 
It  ia  in  our  language,  I  think,  a  new  mod 
of  faistoij  which  teui  all  that  is  wanted,  and, 
I  suppose,  all  that  is  known,  without  la- 
boured splendour  of  language,  or  affected 
subtilty  of  conjecture.  The  eiactness  of 
his  dat«s  raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to 
have  the  doseneu  of  Renault  without  his 
eonatraint. 

"Mn.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  '  Journal,"  that  she  alniosl  read  her- 
aelf  blind.    She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

"  Of  Mis.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in 
her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that 
she  and  the  little  dear  ladiea  will  hare 
neither  sickness  nor  anv  other  affliction. 
But  ahe  knows  that  she  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be 
sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

"  Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into 
jour  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you  ; 
vou  may  settle  yourself  in  full  con6dence 
both  ofmy  love  and  my  esteem  ;  I  love  you 
as  ■  kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  bope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a 
nun  of  ezamplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as 
Hamlet  has  it,  '  in  my  heart  of  hearts,'  and 
tberefine,  it  is  little  to  say,  that  I 
"  Your  affectionate  hu 


"  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  anJd 
ill  me  all  your  honest  bemrt. 

^  I  am.  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"S*M.  JOHKIOX. 

"  Aufuit  30,  177&" 


"  I  Kow  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of 
your  freaks  and  humours  you  should  fancy 
yourself  n^lected.  Such  fancies  I  must 
entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never 
to  indulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  ra- 
dicated and  fixed,  that  it  is  become  part  of 
my  mind  and  cannot  be  effiu^  but  by  some 
cause  uncommonly  violent ;  therefore  whe- 
ther I  write  or  not,  set  your  thoughts  at 
rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
not  very  soon  write  again,  for  1  am  to  let 
■ -loUer  journey. 


"  Your  fHends  are  all  well  at  Streatham, 
'"''  \  and  in  Leice«ter-fl^dB.i  Make  my  com- 
^-  i^enta  to  Mis.  Boawdl,  if  she  la  m  good 
^'    EWourwithme.      _         _.     _ 


1,  AnfuH  »7,  1775." 


"  Sau.  JouHsoir. 


"Bra. 


"  If,  in  these  papen,t  there  ia  little  al- 
teration attempted,  do  not  suppose  me  ne- 
gligent- I  have  read  them  pertiaps  more 
closely  than  the  rest ;  but  I  find  nothing 
worthy  of  an  objection- 

•  Mt  ■■  Jc 


"Wl  a 


Ctlak.  Sfu  IB,  vm- 

France,  after  a  very 

more  than  tax  hours. 


pleaamg  passage  . 

I  iinow  not  when  I  shall  write  aptin,  and 
therefore  I  write  now,  though  you  cannot 
suppose  that  I  have  much  to  say.  You  have 
seen  France  yourself!  From  this  place  we 
are  goii^to  Rouen,  and  from  Rouen  to  Paris, 
where  Mr.  Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five 
or  six  weeks.  We  have  a  regular  recom- 
mendation tn  the  English  resident,  so  we 
shall  not  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  tblnk 
to  go  one  way  and  return  another,  and  tot 
as  much  as  we  can,  I  will  try  to  speak  a  lit- 
tle French  ;  I  tried  hitherto  but  little,  but 
1  spoke  sometimea.  If  I  heard  better,  I 
suppose  I  should  learn  &ster.  I  am,  Sar, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

>'San.  Johmbom. 

■'  D»m  StH,  PiA,  Oct.  »,  ITTS. 

"  We  are  itlll  here,  commonlr  very  busy 
in  looking  about  us.  We  have  been  to-dar 
at  VersaQles.  You  have  seen  it,  and  I  shall 
not  describe  it.  We  came  yesterday  flroni 
Fontainbleau,  where  the  Court  is  now.  We 
went  to  aee  the  King  and  Queen  at  dinnn, 
and  the  Queen  was  so  impressed  by  MisiiS 


iiiff 


t  GJr  Joibiu  RsrnoUt  Ht 
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that  ihe  wnt  one  of  the  Gentlcinen  to  in- 
quire who  ihe  WIS.  I  find  all  true  tlutTOU 
Bare  ever  told  me  at  Puis.  -  Mr.  Thnle  u 
«W7  libnml,  uid  keeps  lu  two  niichei,  and 
m  rerr  fine  table ;  but  I  think  our  cooker/ 
v«iT  W.  Uts.  Thnle  got  into  ■  convent 
of  Eiwluh  nuns,  uid  I  talked  with  ber 
(brauc^  tbe  gnie,  uid  T  un  verj  kindly 
Med  bV  the  Knglish  Benedictine  frian.  But 
upm  Uie  whole  I  cannot  make  much  ac- 
quaintance here  j  and  though  the  churches, 
pilacea,  and  some  private  bouses,  are  very 
magniQcent.  there  ib  no  very  great  pleasure, 
after  havine  seen  man*,  in  seeing  more  ;  at 
least  the  pleasure,  wnatever  it  be,  must 
some  time  have  an  end,  and  we  are  ban- 
ning to  think  when  we  shall  come  home. 
Hr.  Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streat- 
ham  on  Ibe  fifleenlh  of  September,  wealiall 
aeeit  again  about  the  fillecnlh  of  November. 

"  I  think  I  bad  not  been  on  this  Hde  of 
the  sea  five  days,  before  J  found  a  sensible 
improvement  m  my  health,  I  ran  a  race  in 
tht  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Baretti 
is  a-tlne  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think, 
quite  as  well  as  Enghnfa. 

"  Make  my  comjiliments  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams (and  give  my  love  to  Francis  j  and  tell 
mj  friends  that  I  am  not  lost- 


Tor  I  ai 

(cenel 

ihat  which  you  viewed  in  autumn,  I773  I 

ever  am,  my  dear  Bir, 

"  Your  much  obliged  and 

"  Affectionate  bumble  terrant, 

"JjtKES    BOSWELL." 


H  Ir  1  had  not  been  informed  that  you 
were  at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a  letter 
from  me  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  an- 
noundng  the  birth  of  my  son,  on  tlie  9th 
instant  i  1  have  named  him  Alexander,  after 
mv  fiitber.  I  now  write,  as  1  suppose  your 
fellow-trarelier,  Mr.  Thrale.  will  return  to 
I.audoD  this  week,  to  atteud  his  duty  in  Par- 
llanent,  and  that  yuu  will  not  stay  behind 

*>  t  lend  another  parcel  of  Lord  Halles's 
'  Annals.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you 
fi>ra  &vour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests 
in  a  letter  to  me  :  *  I  intend  soon  to  give 
you  "  The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,"  which 
you  will  t>e  pleased  to  transmit  to  Dr.  John- 

BUO.  I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a  j  ]uw-lravelleiv  wer 
fcncy  which  1  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr.  j  at  Lichfield,  only 
JuhnsantodrawacbaracterofRobertBnxw,  I  pm^ii' 


**  I  am  glad  that  the  young  Laird  is  bom, 
and  au  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only  diffe- 
rence that  vou  can  ever  have  with  Mr*. 
BoaweU.*  i  know  that  she  does  not  love 
me;  but  I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her 
wt  11  till  I  get  the  better  of  her. 

"  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different 
from  the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty  tra- 
veller not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  sffbrdi 
10  many  opportunities  of  remark.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  tell  the  public  anything  uf  a 
place  better  known  to  manv  of  my  readera 
Ihan  to  mvsele     We  can  tail  of  it  when  we 

"  I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the 
'  H  istory'  every  post.  Concemin|[  the  cha- 
racter of  Bruce,  1  an  only  sajr,  that  1  do 
Dot  see  any  great  reason  for  writing  it ;  but 
I  shall  not  easily  den;r  what  Lfflrd  Hulei 
and  vou  concur  in  deuring. 

"  1  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the 

i'oumey,  and  bope  you  and  your  ^mily  have 
:nowD  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which 
has  M  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the 
congratulations  that  jou  may  receive,  I 
hope  you  believe  none  more  warm  or  aln- 
cere,  than  those  of,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  aflectionat*, 

"Sam.  JoHHtOH. 
•■  NaTanba  10,  ITli.' 


"  This  week  I  a 
have  brought  you 

rly  a  mufllboz,  or  a  box  h 
I  will  send  it,  when  I  a 


s  properly 


whom  you  saw 
e  took  Baretti  with  u*. 
place  aa  you  « 


ftom  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince.  |  p^t.    The  palaces  and  churches,  however. 
If  he  finds  materuls  forit  m  my  work,  it  -  "^      ^-        ■  ■'      ■ 

will  be  a  proof  that  I  have  been  fortunste  in 
■electing  the  most  striking  incidents.' 

"  I  suppose  by  '  Tht  L^e  of  Hoberl  Bruce,' 
Ui  Lordinip  means  that  part  of  his  '  Annals' 
which  relates  to  the  history  of  that  prince, 
and  not  a  separate  work. 

«  SfaaU  we  have  '  A  Jnirwy  lo  Parit' 
flwm  you  In  the  winter  ?  You  will,  1  hope, 
at  any  rate  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 
aecount  of  your  French  travels  very  aoon, 


(dtatb  of  Ih«  HilhoT,  ifrtKl  of  Jc 
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fine  uiciures ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  way 
of  liie  commodious  or  pleasant. 

*^  Let  me  know  how  your  health  Yisut  been 
all  this  whUe.     1  hope  the  fine  summer  has 

S>en  you  strength  sufficient  to  encounter 
e  wiattT. 

^^  Make    mv    compliments    to    all    my 
fiiends ;  and,  if  your  fingers  will  let  you, 
write  to  me,  or  let  your  nuiid  write,  if  it  be 
troublesome  to  vou.     I  am,  de\r  madain, 
*^  Your  most  a£Pectionate  bumble  servant, 

^^Sam.  Johnson. 
-  Nov.  M»  177&.- 


u 


TO    THE   SAMS. 


*'  Deak  Madam. 

^  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  to  tell 
vou  that  I  was  iust  come  home  Drom  a  ram- 
L!e,  and  hop^  that  I  should  have  heard 
from  you.  I  am  afraid  winter  has  laid  hold 
on  your  fingers,  and  hinders  you  from  writ- 
ing. However,  let  somebody  write,  if  you 
cannot,  and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a  little 
of  what  has  happened  at  Lichfield  among 
our  friends.    I  nope  you  are  all  welL 

*^  When  I  was  m  France,  I  thought  my- 
self  growing  young,  but  am  airaid  that  cold 
weaUier  will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care  of 
ourselves,  and  lose  no  part  of  our  health  by 
oegluence. 

^^  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

**  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do 
not  let  us  forget  each  other.  This  is  the 
season  of  goou  wishes,  and  1  wish  you  all 
good.  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter,* 
nor  heard  of  him.     is  he  with  you  ? 

*•*•  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Aa^,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my 
friends;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  let 
me  know.    I  am,  dear  Madam, 

^  Yours  most  atFectionately, 

^^  Sam.  Johnsok. 
*'  Dtcwkbcr,  ITTS*" 

It  is  to  be  rc^^pretted,  that  he  did  not  write 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  that  *'*'  he 
could  write  the  Life  of  a  Broomstick,**  so, 
notwithstanding  so  many  former  travellers 
have  exhaustea  almost  every  subject  for  re- 
mark  in  that  kingdom,  his  very  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  peculiar  vigour  of  thought 
and  illustration,  would  have  produced  a  va- 
luable work.  During  his  visit  to  it,  which 
lasted  but  about  two  months,  he  wrote  notes 
or  minutes'  of  what  he  saw.  He  promised 
to  shew  me  them,  but  I  neglected  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  has  been  lost,  or  Derha]>s  destroyed  in 
a  precipitate  burning  orhis  jmpers  a  few  days 
before  nis  death,  which  must  ever  be  lament- 
ed :  one  small  paper-book,  however,  intitled 

*  8oB  of  Mn.  JohMon,  by  her  flnt  hutbsnd. 


^*  FaANCE  IL'*  has  been  preserved,  and  Is 
in  my  possession.  It  is  a  diurnal  register 
of  Yds  life  and  observations,  from  the  lOth 
of  October  to  the  4tli  of  November,  inclu- 
sive, being  twenty-six  days,  and  bh  ws  an 
extraordinary  attention  to  various  minute 
particulars.  Being  the  only  memoriiil  of 
this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  1  am 
confident,  will  [jeruse  it  with  pleasure, 
though  his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evident- 
ly written  only  to  assist  his  own  recollection. 

''  Oct.  10.  I'uesday.  We  saw  the  Eook 
Militmre,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fiftjr 
young  boys  are  educated  tor  the  army, 
rhey  have  arms  of  different  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  age ; — flints  of  wood.  The  build- 
ing is  very  large,  but  nothing  fine  except 
the  council-room.  The  French  have  large 
squares  in  the  windows  ;~they  make  iron 
palisades.    Their  meals  are  gross. 

We  visite<l  the  Observatory,  a  large  build- 
ing of  a  great  height.  The  upper  stones  of 
the  parapet  very  large,  but  not  cramped 
with  irons.  The  flat  on  the  top  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there  la 
no  parapet.  Though  it  was  broad  enough, 
I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it.  Maps  were 
printing  in  one  of  Uie  rooms. 

^  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the 
Feathers  of  the  Oratory.  In  the  reading- 
desk  of  the  refectory  lay  the  lives  of  the 
Saints. 

**  Oct.  11.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  see 
Hotel  de  Chaiku^  a  house  not  very  large,  but 
very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to 
a  degree  that  I  never  saw  before.  The 
upper  part  for  servants  and  their  mastera 
was  pretty. 

^'  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville's,  a 
house  divided  into  small  apartments,  fiir- 
nished  with  efleminate  and  minute  elegance. 
— Porphyry. 

*•'•  Tneuce  we  went  to  St.  Roque*s  church, 
which  is  very  large ; — the  lower  part  of  tiie 
pillars  incrusted  with  marble. — Three  che- 
pels  behind  the  high  altar ; — the  last  a  mast 
of  low  arches  — Altars,  I  believe  all  round.  • 

*"'  We  passed  through  Place  de  VendAme^  a 
fine  square,  about  as  bi^  as  Hanover-equare. 
—  Inhabited  by  the  high  fiunilies — Lewii 
XIV.  on  horse-back  in  ue  middle. 

'^  Monville  is  the  son  of  a  fiurmer-geneimL 
In  the  house  of  Chatlois  is  a  room  furnished 
with  Japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

^  We  dined  with  Boccage,  the  Marquis 
Blanchetti,  and  his  lady.— the  sweetmeats 
taken  by  the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after 
observing  tliat  they  were  dear.  Mr.  Le 
Hoy,  Count  Manned,  the  Abb^  the  Prior, 
and  Father  Wilson,  who  stayed  with  me^ 
till  I  took  him  home  in  the  coach. 

*^  Bathiani  is  gone. 

««  The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  poor.--  Monk  not  necessa- 
rily a  priest.— Benedictines  rise  at  four;^ 
are  at  church  an  hour  and  half;  at  church 
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Mtln  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  after, 
mnner ;  and  again  from  half  an  hour  after 
•even  to  eiffht.  They  may  sleep  eight 
hours.— Bocfily  labour  wanted  in  monaste- 


**  The  poor  taken  to  hospitals,  and  mise- 
nbly  kept.— Monks  in  the  convent  fifteen ; 
—accounted  poor. 

«*  Oct  12.  Thursday.  We  went  to  the 
.Gobelins.— Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture ; 
—imitates  flesn  exactly.— One  piece  with  a 
gold  ground ; — the  birds  not  exactly  colour- 
ed;— thence  we  went  to  the  King*8  cabi- 
net ; — very  neat,  not,  perhaps,  perfect. — 
Gold  ore. — Candles,  of  the  canole-tree.— 
Seeds.— Woods.  Thence  to  Gagnier^s 
house,  where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  furnished 
with  a  profusion  of  wealth  and  elegance 
which  I  never  had  seen  before.—  Vases.— 
Pictures. — The  dn4^n  china. — The  lustre 
said  to  be  of  crystal,  and  to  have  cost  3,d00A 
— The  whole  furniture  said  to  have  cost 
125,000/.— Damask  hanmngs  covered  with 
pictures.— Porphyry.— This  house  struck 
me. — Then  we  waited  on  the  Ladies  to 
Monville*8— Captain  Irwin  with  us.*— 
Spain.  County  towns  all  beggars.-  At  Di- 
jon he  could  not  find  the  way  to  Orleans. — 
Cross  roads  of  France  very  bad. — Five  sol- 
diers.— Woman. — Soldiers  escaped.— The 
Colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the 
death  of  one  woman.— The  magistrate  can- 
not seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  dolonel's  per- 
mission.— Good  inn  at  Nismes. — Moors  of 
Barbary  fond  oT  Englishmen. — Gibraltar 
eminently  healthy  ;— it  has  beef  from  Bar- 
bary.—There  is  a  large  garden.— Soldiers 
sometimes  fidl  from  the  rock. 

**  Oct.  13.  Friday. — 1  stayed  at  home  all 
day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who  was 
not  at  home. — I  read  something  in  Canus.*!* 
^'Nec  admirar^  ftec  multum  knuG, 

"  Oct.  14.  Saturday.  We  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Argenson,  which  was  almost 
wainscotted  with  looking-glasses,  and  cover- 
ed with  gold.— The  ladies  closet  wainscott- 
ed with  large  squares  of  glass  over  painted 
paper.  They  always  place  mirrors  to  reflect 
their  rooms. 

**'  Then  we  went  to  Julien's,  the  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Clergy :— 30,000/.  a  year.— The 
house  has  no  very  large  room,  but  is  set  with 
mirrors,  and  covered  with  gold.— Books  of 
wood  here,  and  in  another  library. 

"  At  D*********»  I  looked  into  the  books 
in  the  lady's  closet,  and,  in  contempt,  shew- 
ed them  to  Mr.  T.— Prince  TUi ;  Bibl,  dei 
FiMy  and  other  books. — She  was  ofiended, 
and  shut  up,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  her 
apartment. 


*  The  rat  of  thJs  parai^aph  appears  to  be  a  minute 
of  what  was  told  by  Captain  Irwin. 

t  Mddilor  Canui,  a  cdebrated  Spanish  Dominiam, 
who  died  at  Toledo,  in  1560.  He  wrote  a  treatise  De 
Idoeit  ThwlogicU,  in  twelve  books. 


^  Then  we  went  to  Julien  Le  Roy,  the 
King*s  watchmaker,  a  man  of  character  in 
his  business,  who  shewed  a  small  clock  made 
to  find  the  longitude. — A  decent  man. 

*^  Afterwards  we  saw  the  PaUiis  Marchand^ 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal. — Queries  on  the  SeUette. — This  building 
has  the  old  Gothic  passages,  and  a  great  aji- 
pearance  of  antiquity  — Three  hundred  pri- 
soners sometimes  in  the  jail. 

*^  Much  disturbed  ;  hope  no  ill  will  be.^ 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron, 
the  journalist.  He  spoke  L.atin  very  scanti- 
ly, but  seemed  to  understand  me. — His 
House  not  splendid,  but  of  commodious  sizew 
— His  fimiily,  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  not 
elevated,  but  decent. — I  was  pleased  with 
my  reception. — He  is  to  translate  my  books, 
which  I  am  to  send  him  with  notes. 

'^  Oct.  15.  Sunday.  At  Choisi,  a  royal 
palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  7  m. 
m>m  Paris. — The  terrace  noble  alonff  the 
river. — The  room?  numerous  and  grand,  but 
not  discriminated  firom  other  palaces  — The 
chapel  beautiful,  but  smalL — China  globes. 
— Inlaid  tables. — Labyrinth. — Sinking  ta- 
ble.— Toilet  tobies. 

'«  Oct.  16.  Monday.  The  Palais  Royal 
very  grand,  large,  and  lofty. — A  very  great 
collection  of  pictures. -^Three  of  RaphaeL — 
Two  Holy  1*  amUy. — One  small  piece  of  M. 
Angelo  —  One  room  of  Rubens. — I  thought 
the  mctures  of  Raphael  fine. 

"The  Thuillenes.—Stotues.— Venus.— 
ifinn.  and  Anchises  in  his  arms. — Nilus. — 
Many  more  The  walks  not  open  to  mean 
persons.— Chairs  at  night  hired  for  two  sous 
a  piece. — Pont  toumant. 

**  Austin  Nuns.— Grate.  -  Mrs.  Fermor, 
Abbess.—  She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him 

disagreeable. — Mrs.  has  many  books  ^ 

—has  seen  life, — their  frontlet  disagreeable. 
—Their  hood. — Their  life  easy. — Rise  about 
five  ;  hour  and  half  in  chapeL— Dine  at  ten. 
Another  hour  and  half  at  chapel ;  half  an 
hour  about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at 
seven  : — four  hours  in  chapeL  -  A  large  gar- 
den.—Thirteen  pensioners. — Teacher  com- 
plained. 

"  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet 
was  glad  to  be  there. — Rope-dancing  and 
&rce.— Egg  dance. 

"  N.  [Note.]  Near  Paris,  whether  on 
week-days  or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

''  Oct  17.  Tuesday.    At  the  Palais  Mar- 
chand  I  bought 
A  snul£box. 
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"We  heard  the  lawyers  plead.— N.  Aa 

I  This  passace.  which  so  many  think  supentitious» 
reminds  me  of  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary. 
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many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year — Chambre  de  question, — Toumeile  at 
the  Palais  Marchand.— An  old  venerable 
binlding. 

*'  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  Only  one  smiSl  wing 
Bhewn  ; — Clotty ; — splendid; — gold  and  glass. 
— The  battles  of  the  great  Cond^  are  pimited 
in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  present  ranee  a 
gnndsire  at  thirty-nine. 

^*'  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great 
buildings,  leaves  no  very  distinct  images, 
unless  to  those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I  en- 
tered, my  wife  was  in  my  mind  :*  she  would 
have  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody  to 
please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

^^  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 

^  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is 
little  distinguishea  at  Paris. — The  palaces  of 
Louvre  ana  Thuilleries  granted  out  in 
lodgings. 

''  In  the  PakAt  de  Bourbon^  gilt  globes  of 
metal  at  the  fire-place. 

*^The  French  oeds  commended. — Much 
of  the  marble,  only  paste. 

''  The  Colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building, 
at  least  much  of  it 

"  Oct.  18.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean 
town,  crowded  with  people.  The  forest 
tluck  with  woods,  very  extensive — Manucci 
secured  us  lod^ngs. — The  appearance  of  the 
country  pleasant. — No  hiUs,  few  streams, 
only  one  hedge. —  I  remember  no  chapels 
nor  crosses  on  the  road. — Pavement  still, 
and  rows  of  trees. 

^'N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in 
Paris. 

^Oct.  19.  Thursday.  At  Court,  we  saw 
the  apartments;  the  Sjng*s  bed-chamber 
and  council-chamber  extremely  splendid. — 
Persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  external  rooms 
through  which  the  fiunily  passes ;— servants 
and  masters.— Brunet  with  us  the  second 
time. 

"  The  introductor  came  to  us ; — civil  to 
me — Presenting. — I  had  scruples.— Not  ne- 
cessary. We  went  and  saw  the  King  and 
Queen  at  dinner. — We  saw  the  other  ladies 
at  dinner— Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  of  Guimen^-^At  night  we  went  to 
a  comedy.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard. — Drunk- 
en women.— Mrs.  Th.  preferred  one  to  the 
other. 

**  Oct.  20.  Friday.  We  saw  the  Queen 
mount  in  the  forest— Brown  habit ;  rode 
aside :  one  lady  rode  aside. — The  Queen*s 
horse  light  gray; — martingale. — She  gal- 
loped.—We  Uien  went  to  tne  apartments, 
and  admired  them. — Then  wandex^  through 
the  palace. — In  the  passages,  stalls,  and 
shops. — Painting  in  Fresco  oy  a  great  mas- 
ter, worn  out— We  saw  the  King's  horses 

•  His  tender  alftcticm  for  hJx  departed  wife,  of  which 
there  are  niany  evidences  in  hit  *'  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tloDs,*'  appear*  very  fedingly  in  this  pMMge. 


and  dogs. — The  dogs  almost  all  English- 
Degenerate. 

^^  The  horses  not  much  commended.-^ 
The  stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

^  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera. 
I  refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

«'  The  King  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand 
as  we. 

'•*'  Saturday,  21.  In  the  night  I  f^t  rouud. 
— We  came  home  to  Paris.  I  think  we  did 
not  see  the  chapel — Tree  broken  by  the 
wind. — The  French  chairs  made  all  of  boards 
painted. 

'^N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice. — 
Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the  nu^strates^ — 
Dijon  woman.*!* 

«« Faggots  in  the  palace. — Every  thing 
slovenly,  except  in  the  chief  rooms.— Trees 
in  the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very 
young  and  smalL 

*•*•  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made  — 
Queen's  bridle  woven  with  silver. — Tags  to 
strike  the  horse. 

''  Sunday,  Oct  22.  To  Versailles,  a  mean 
town.  Carriages  of  business  passing.  Mean 
shops  against  tne  walL — Our  way  lay  through 
Sdve,wnere  the  China  manufiicture. — Wood- 
en bridge  at  S^ve,  in  the  way  to  Versailles.— 
The  palace  of  great  extent — The  front 
lon^;  I  saw  it  not  perfectly. — The  Mena- 
gerie.— Cygnets  dark ;  their  black  feet ;  on 
the  ground;  tame. — Halcyons,  orgulls.^. 
Stag  and  hind,  young.— Avianr,  very  large  i 
the  net  wire.— Black  stag  of  China,  small 
— Bhinoceros,  the  horn  broken  and  pared 
away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow ;  the 
basis,  I  think,  fi)ur  mches  *cross ;  the  skin 
folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled  over  his  body, 
and  cross  his  hips ;  a  vast  animal,  thou«i 
young ;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen. — Tne 
^oung  elephimt,  with  lus  tusks  just  appear- 
mg. — The  brown  bear  put  out  his  paws ;  all 
very  tame. — The  lion. — The  tigers  I  did 
not  well  view. — The  camel,  or  dromedaiy 
with  two  bunches  called  the  Huguin^  taller 
than  any  horse. — Two  camels  with  one 
bunch.-lAmong  the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who> 
being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountam,  and  swam 
about  to  catch  fish.  His  feet  well  webbed  t 
he  dipped  his  head,  and  turned  his  long  bill 
sidewise.  He  cau^t  two  or  three  fish,  but 
did  not  eat  them. 

'^  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant 
to  Versailles.  It  has  an  open  portico ;  the 
pavement,  and  I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marble. 
— There  are  many  rooms,  which  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember. — A  table  of  porphyry, 
about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two  and 
three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the 
Venetian  State.— In  the  coimcil-room,  al- 
most all  that  was  not  door  or  window  wat, 
I  think,  looking-glass.  little  Trianon  is  n 
small  palace  like  agentleman*s  house. — The 


I 


Seep.  96a 

This  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  aiiinud  with 
onie  bunch. 
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upper  floor  paved  with  brick. — I^ittle  Vi- 

enne The  court  is  ill  paved. — The  rooms 

at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to  sooth  the  imagi. 
nation  with  privacy.  In  the  front  of  Ver- 
sailles are  small  basons  of  water  on  the  ter- 
race, and  other  basons,  1  think,  below  them. 
There  are  little  courts. — The  great  gallery' 
is  wainscotted  with  mirrors,  nut  very  large, 
but  joined  by  frames.  I  suppose  the  large 
plates  were  not  yet  made. — The  playhouse 
was  very  large  — The  chapel  I  do  not  re- 
member'if  we  saw.  We  saw  one  chapel,  but 
I  am  not  certain  whether  there  or  at  Tri- 
.anon. — The  foreicp  office  paved  with  bricks. 
— The  dinner  halia  Louis  each,  and,  I  think, 
a  Ix)uis  over.— Money  given  at  Menagerie, 
three  livres ;  at  palace,  six  livres. 

*'*'  Oct.  23.  Monday.  Last  night  I  wrote  to 
J^vet. We  went  to  see  the  looking- 
glasses  wrought.  They  come  from  Nor- 
mandy in  cast  plates,  perhaps  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick.  At  Paris  they  are  ground 
upon  a  marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate 
upon  another  with  grit  between  tneni.  The 
various  sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
five^  I  could  not  learn.  The  handle,  by 
which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has  the 
form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions.  The  plates  are  sent  up  with 
their  suHaces  ground,  but  not  polished, 
and  so  continue  till  they  are  bespoicen,  lest 
time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were 
told.  Those  tnat  are  to  be  polished,  are 
laid  on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick 
cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the  resistance 
may  be  equal;  they  are  then  nibbed  with  a 
hand-rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a  contri- 
vance which  I  did  not  well  understand. 
The  powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  to 
me  to  be  iron  dissolved  in  aqua  fortis :  they 
called  it,  as  Baretti  said,  nunv  de  Veauforte^ 
which  he  thought  was  dregs.  They  men- 
tioned vitriol  and  saltpetre.  The  cannon 
ball  swam  in  the  quicksilver.  To  silver 
them,  a  leaf  of  beaten  tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed 
with  quicksilver,  to  which  it  unites.  Then 
more  quicksiver  is  poured  upon  it,  which,  by 
its  mutual  [attraction]  rises  very  high. 
Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest  ena  of 
the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slided  till 
it  lies  upon  the  plate,  having  driven  much 
of  the  quicksilver  before  it.  It  is  then,  1 
think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and  then  set  slo- 
ping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury ;  the 
slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  perpen- 
dicular. 

,  "  In  the  way  I  saw  the  GrSve,  the  mayor's 
house,  and  the  Bastile. 

'*  We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer.  • 
He  brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as  Mr. 
Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price, 
though  he  pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and  little 


■  *  f "^L*  ''•*«t»Ue  rufllant  who  afterwards  conducted 
l-outo  the  Sixteenth  to  the  scaffold,  and  cnmnaanded  the 
troopi  Uiat  guarded  It,  during  \xU  murder.    M.] 


more  than  half  as  much  for  beer  Jie&c  is 
sold  retail  at  6d.  a  bottle.  He  brews  4,000 
barrels  a  year.  There  are  seventeen  bi  ew- 
ers in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is  supposed  to 
brew  more  than  he; — reckoning  them  at 
3,000  each,  they  make  51,000  a  year.— They 
make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  no 
trade. 

^^  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

"Oct.  24.  Tuesday.  We  visited  the 
King's  library  -  I  saw  the  Speculum  humanm 
SaivaHoniMj  rudely  printed,  with  ink,  some- 
times pale  sometimes  black  ;  part  supposed 
to  be  with  woooden  tynes,  and  part  with 
pages  cut  in  boards. — Tne  Bible,  supposed 
to  oe  older  than  that  of  Mentz,  in  02 ;  it 
has  no  date ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  with  wooden  tvpes. — I  am  in  doubt ; 
the  print  is  large  ana  fair,  in  two  folios.— 
Another  book  was  shewn  me,  sujiposed  to 
have  been  printed  with  wooden  types ; — I 
think,  Durandi  Sanctuanum  in  58.  This  is 
inferred  from  the  diflerence  of  form  some- 
times seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  might 
be  struck  with  difierent  puncheons. — 'The 
regular  similitude  of  most  letters  proves 
better  that  they  are  metaL  I  saw  nothinff 
but  the  Speculum  which  I  had  not  seen,  I 
think,  before. 

'^  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne. — ^The  library 
very  large,  not  in  lattices  like  the  King's. 
Marbone  and  Durandi^  q.  collection  14  vol. 
Scriptores  de  rebus  Galltcie^  many  folios. — 
Histoire  Genealogique  of  Franoe^  9  vol.— 
Gallia  ChritHana,  the  flrst  edition,  4to.  the 
last,  f.  12  vol. — The  Prior  and  Librarian 
dined  [with  us]: — I  waited  on  them  home. 
—  Their  garden  prettv,  with  covered  walks, 
but  small;  yet  may  hold* many  students.— 
The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal ; 
—choose  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies.— 
Profit  little. 

*'  Oct.  25.  Wednesday.  I  went  with  the 
Prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke.— We 
walked  round  the  palace  and  had  some  talk 
— I  dined  with  our  whole  company  at  the 
monastery. — In  the  library,  BefwUd, — Cy 
mon, — THtus,  from  Boccace. — Oraiio  Frctter- 
bialie  to  the  Virgin,  from  Petrarch ;  Falk- 
land to  Sandys : — Dryden^s  Preftce  to  the 
third  vol.  of  Miscellanies,  f— 

"  Oct.  26.  Thursday.  We  saw  the  china 
at  S^ve,  cut,  glazed,  painted.  BeUevue,  a 
pleasing  house,  not  great :  fine  prospect. 
— Meudon,  an  old  p^ce.  Alexander,  in 
Porphyry  :  hollow  between  eyes  and  nose, 
thin  cheeks.  Phito  and  Aristotle— Noble 
terrace  overlooks  the  town. — St.  Cloud. — 
Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand,  but  pleas- 
ing.—In  the  rooms,  Michael  Angelo,  arawn 
bv  himself;  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des  Cartes, 
Bochart,  Naudseus,  Mazarine.  —  Gilded 
wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not  minded. 


f  He  meant,  I  nippoeeb  that  he  read  tbsw  dilftrait 
pieces,  white  he  rvnalaed  m  the  library. 
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Ooujgl]  and  Keene. — Hooke  came  to  us  at 
the  mn. — A  message  from  Drumgold. 

•*  Oct.  27.    Friday.      I  staid  at  home — 

Gouffh  and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  S ""a  friend 

dined  with  us. — This  day  we  began  to  have 
a  fire. — The  weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and 
I  fear  has  a  bad  effect  upon  my  breathy  which 
has  grown  much  more  free  and  easy  in  this 
country. 

"  Saturday,  Oct  28.  I  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux,  built  by  St.  Ijouis. — It  is  built 
for  forty  but  contains  only  twenty -four,  and 
will  not  maintain  more.  The  friar  that 
spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment. — Mr. 
Baretti  sa^s  four  rooms,  I  remember  but 
three.— His  books  seemed  to  be  French.-— 
His  garden  was  neat ;  he  ^ve  me  grapes. 
We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the  sta- 
tues of  the  King,  and  the  captive  nations. 

^^  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Lux- 
embourg, but  the  gallery  was  shut.— We 
climbea  to  the  top-stairs.  I  dined  with  Col- 
brooke,  who  had  much  company  : — Foote, 
Sir  George  Rodney,  Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf : 
— CaUed  on  the  Prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 
— Hotel— a  guinea  a  day.  -  Coach  three 
guineas  a  weer. — Valet  de  place  three  1.  a 
day. — Avant'Coureur^  a  guinea  a  week.  —Or- 
dinary dinner,  six  L  a  head. — Our  onlinary 
seems  to  be  about  five  cruineas  a  day.— Our 
extnoidinary  expenseJ!  as  diversions,  gra- 
tuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon.— Our  tra- 
velling is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

**  White  stockings,  18Uv.«  Wig.— Hat 

^  Sunday,  Oct  29.  We  saw  the  boarding- 
school.— The  En/ant  Trtmvit. — A  room  witn 
about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as 
sweet  as  a  parlour. — They  lose  a  third ;  take 
in  to  perhaps  more  than  seven  [years  old] ;. 
put  them  to  trades ;  pin  to  them  the  papers 
sent  with  them.* Want  nurses. — Saw  their 
chapeL 

^  Went  to  St  Eustatia ;  saw  an  innu- 
merable company  of  girls  catechised,  in 
many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catechist 
^  Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at  another. 
— The  sermon ;  the  preacher  wears  a  cap, 
which  he  takes  off  at  the  name :— his  action 
uniform,  not  very  violent 

^  Oct  30.  Monday.  We  saw  the  library 
of  St.  Germain. — A  very  noble  collection.— 
Codeje  DMnorum  Qffieiorum,  1459  :  -  a  letter, 
square  like  that  of  the  OJicesy  perhaps  the 
same.  -  The  Coiex^  by  Fust  and  Gemsneym. 
Mewiiwy  12  v.  io\.—Amadia^  in  French,'3  v. 
fol. — CATHOi.ico]r  rine  eolopfume^  but  of 
14f!0. — Two  other  editions,  f  one  by 

*  I'L  e.  18  li«r»«.  Two  pnfr  of  white  tUk  •tocklnga 
were  probably  purchaMft.    M.] 

t'  1  have  looked  In  vain  into  de  Bitre,  Meerman,  Mat- 
taire,  and  other  typoj^aphical  hook*,  for  the  two  edi- 
tions of  the  "  Caiholicon,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  men- 
tiona  here,  with  nanut  which  I  cannot  malieout.  1  read 
■*  one  by  lAtiniut,  one  by  BoeiUntu."  I  have  deposited 
Che  original  MS.  in  the  Britlth  Museum,  where  the  cu- 
rimu  may  see  It.  My  gratcfitl  acknowl?d;{Tnents  are 
due  in  Mr  Plant  a,  fnr  the  trouMc  he  was  ploasctl  to  take 
■I  aiding  my  reeearches. 


Auffustin  de  Civitate  Dei,  without 
name,  date,  or  place,  but  of  Fust*8  square 
letter,  as  it  seems. 

*'''  1  dined  with  Colonel  Drumgold  ;  had  a 
pleasing  afternoon. 

*•"•  Some  of  the  books  of  St  Germain*s  stand 
in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

Oct.  31.  Tuesday.  I  lived  at  the  Bene- 
dictines ;  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre,  her- 
rings, eels,  both  with'sauce ;  fVyed  fish ;  len- 
tils, tasteless  in  themselves.  Iii  the  library ; 
where  I  found  Maffeus's  de  Hutoria  Iw&oa  t 
FromontariumJIectere,  to  double  the  Cape,  I 
parted  very  tenderly  from  the  Prior  and 
Friar  Wilkes. 

Mattre  dea  Arti^2y, — Bace,  Theol,3  y. — 
lAcentiate^  2  y. — Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all  9 
years. — For  the  Doctorate  three  disputa- 
tions, Major^  Minor,  Sorbonica. — -Several 
colleges  suppressed,  and  transferred  to  that 
which  was  tne  Jesuit*s  College. 

"  Nov.  1.     Wednesilay.    We  left  Paris 

St.  Dennis,  a  large  town ;  the  church  not 
very  large,  but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lof- 
ty and  awful — On  the  left  are  chapels'built 
beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which  destroy 
the  symmetry  of  the  sides.  The  organ  is 
higher  above  the  pavement  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen. — The  gates  are  of  brass.  On  the 
middle  gate  is  the  history  of  our  Lord.— 
The  painted  windows  are  mstorical,  and  said 
to  be  eminently  beautiful. — We  were  at  ano- 
ther church  belonging  to  a  convent,  of  which 
the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  could  not  enter 
&rther,  and  it  was  almost  dark. 

**  Nov.  2.  Thursday.  We  came  this  day 
to  Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Cond^. — This  place  is  eminently  beauti- 
fied by^  all  varieties  of  waters  startuif^  up  in 
fountains,  Mling  in  cascades,  runmng  in 
streams,  and  spread  in  lakes. — The  water 
seems  to  be  too  near  the  house. — All  this 
water  is  brought  from  a  source  or  river  three 
leagues  off,  by  an  artificial  canal,  which  for 
one  league  is  carried  under  ground. — The 
house  IS  magnificent — The  cabinet  seems 
well  stocked  ;  what  I  remember,  was  the 
jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hippo- 
potamus preserved,  which,  however,  is  so 
small,  that  I  doubt  its  reality. — It  seema 
too  hairy  for  an  abortion,  and  too  small  for 
a  mature  birth — Nothing  was  in  spirits  ;  all 
was  dry. — The  dog ;  the  deer ;  the  ant-bear 
with  long  snout — The  toucan,  long  broad 
beak — -The  stables  were  of  very  great 
length. — The  kennel  had  no  scents.— There 
was  a  mockery  of  a  village. — The  Menage- 
rie had  few  animals  ^— T  wo  fiiussans,  §  or 


X  The  writing  Is  so  bod  here,  that  the  names  of  seve- 
ral of  the  animals  could  not  be  dccyphered  without 
much  more  acquaintance  with  natural  histnry  than  1 
poMess.-~Dr.  Blai^den,  with  his  usual  politeness,  most 
obUKlngly  examined  the  MS.  To  that  gentleman,  and 
to  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also  r^rf  n«- 
dily  assisted  me.  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  thanka. 

9  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  Frendi  pro- 
nunciation oifotaane.    It  should  be  otawnred  that  the 
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Brasilian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild.— 
There  is  a  forest,  and,  I  think,  a  park.— I 
Wfljked  tilil  was  very  weary,  and  next  morn- 
ing felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with  pains  in 
the  toes. 

"Nov.  3.  Friday.  We  came  to  Com- 
peigne,  a  very  large  town,  with  a  royal  pa- 
lace built  round  a  pentagonal  court. — Ihe 
court  is  raised  upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  sup- 
pose, an  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  rise. 
— Talk  of  painting.— The  church  is  not  very 
large,  but  very  etegant  and  splendid. — I  had 
at  nrst  great  difficulty  to  walk,  but  motion 
grew  continualljr  easier.— At  niirht  we  came 
to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city. — Ine  cathedral 
is  very  beautiAil,  the  pillars  alternately  Go- 
thic  and  Corinthian. — We  entered  a  very 
noble  parochial  church.  Noyon  is  walled, 
and  is  said  to  be  three  miles  round. 

"  Nov.  4.  Saturday  we  rose  very  early, 
and  came  through  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray, 
not  long  after  three.  We  went  to  an  Eng- 
lish nunnery,  to  give  a  letter  to  Father 
Welch,  the  confessor,  who  came  to  visit  us 
in  the  evening. 

"Nov.  6.  Sunday.  We  saw  the  Cathe- 
draL  It  is  very  b^utiful,  with  chapels  on 
each  side. — The  choir  splendid, — The  balus- 
trade on  one  part  brass. — The  Neff  very 
high  and  grano. — The  altar  silver,  as  fiir  as 
it  18  seen.— The  vestments  very  splendid. — 
At  the  Benedictines*  church ** 

Here  his  Journal  *  ends  abruptly.  Whe- 
ther he  wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I 
know  not ;  but  probably  not  much,  as  he 
arrived  in  England  about  the  12th  of  No- 
vember. These  short  notes  of  his  tour, 
though  they  may  seem  minute  taken  sincrly, 
make  together  a  considerable  mass  of  iiuor- 
mation,  and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  in- 
quiry and  acuteness  of  examination,  as,  I 
believe,  are  found  in  but  few  travellers,  es- 
pecially at  an  advanced  age.  They  com- 
pletely refiite  the  idle  notion  which  has  been 
propagated,  that  he  amid  not  tee :  and,  if  he 
luM  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  and  d  gest 
them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have  exj)anded 
them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 

When  I  met  nim  in  London  the  following 
year,  the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his 
French  tour  was,  "  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the 
visibilities  of  Paris,  and  around  it ;  but  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple there,  would  have  required  more  time 
than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Colonel 
Dnimgold,  a  very  high  man,  Sir,  head  of 

penon  who  shewed  this  Menagerie  wai  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  /bs*an«  and  the  Brazilian  weasel  to  be  the 
•ame,  the/osaane  being  a  dUTerent  animal*  and  a  native 
of  Madagucar.  I  find  them,  however,  upon  one  plate 
In  Pennant's  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds." 

*  My  wiirthy  and  Ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lu- 
misden,  by  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  France,  ena- 
bled me  to  make  out  many  proper  names  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  written  indistinctly,  and  sometimes  spelt 
erroneously. 


L*Ecoie  Militairey  a  most  complete  character, 
for  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  then  became  a  soldier.  And,  Sir,  I  was 
very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  Bene- 
dictines, and  have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me 
in  their  convent." 

He  observed,  "  The  great  in  France  live 
very  magnificently,  but  the  rest  very  mLse- 
rably.  There  is  no  happy  middle  state,  as  in 
England.  The  shops  of  Paris  are  mean  : 
the  meat  in  the  markets  is  such  as  would  be 
sent  to  a  gaol  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Thrale 
justly  observed,  that  the  cookery  of  the 
French  was  forced  upon  them  by  necessity ; 
for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat,  unless 
they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The  French 
are  an  indelicate  people;  Ibey  will  spit  upon 
any  place.    At  Madame  *s,  a  literary 

lady  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  augar  in 
his  fingera,  and  threw  it  into  my  cofiee.  I 
was  going  to  put  it  aside :  but  hearing  it 
was  made  on  purpose  for  me,  I  e*en  tasted 
Tom*8  fingers.  The  same  lady  would  needs 
make  tea  d  VAngloiee,  The  spout  of  the 
tea-pot  did  not  pour  fireely ;  sne  bade  the 
footman  blow  into  it.  France  is  worse  than 
Scotland  in  every  thing  but  climate-  Nature 
has  done  more  for  the  French ;  but  they 
have  done  less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch 
have  done." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at 
the  same  time  with  l)r.  Johnson,  and  his 
description  of  my  firiend,  while  there,  was 
abundantly  ludicrous.  He  told  me,  that 
the  French  were  quite  astonished  at  his  fi- 
gure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress,  which  he 
obstinately  continued  exactly  as  in  London  ;f 
—his  brown  clothes,  black  stockings,  and 
plain  shirt.  He  mentioned,  that  an  Irish 
gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  **  Sir,  you  have 
not  seen  the  best  French  players.**  John- 
son :  "  Players,  Sir !  I  look  on  them  as  no 
better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
joint  stools  to  makefiices  and  produce  laugh- 
ter, like  dancing  dogs.** — ^but.  Sir,  tou 
will  allow  that  some  playera  are  better  tlian 
othen?**  Johnson:  "Yes,  Sir,  as  some 
dogs  dance  better  than  others.** 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was  ge- 
nerally very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should 
not  let  himself  down,  by  speaking  a  language 
which  he  spc^s  imperfectly.  Indeed,  we 
must  have  often  observed  how  infierior,  how 

t  [Mr.  Foote  seems  to  have  emheUiahed  a  little^  In  my 
ing  that  Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dreit  at  Paris;  as  m 
his  Journal  it  a  memorandum  about  white  ttodtioii* 
wig,  and  hat.  In  another  place  we  are  tdd  that,  "do- 
rlug  his  traveb  in  France  he  was  furnished  with  a  Fraocb* 
made  wb;  of  handsome  constructioD.**  That  Johnson 
was  not  inattentive  to  his  appearanoe^  la  osttalo,  fkom  a 
circumstance  related  by  Mr.  Steevena,  and  ioMrtad  by 
Mr.  BosweU,  in  his  work  between  June  Id  and  Jane  fi* 
1784.    I.  B.] 

[Mr.  Blakeway's  observation  is  farther  confiiiDad  bya 
note  in  Johnson's  diarv .  (quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkmst 
Ufa  of  Johnaon,  p.  017>)  by  which  it  appcarss  that  he 
had  laid  out  thirty  pounds  in  clothes  lior  his 
journey.    M.} 
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much  like  >  child  a  man 
■nettles  a  broken  tongue.  Wli 
AejQoldft,  at  one  of  the  dinnp 
■1  Academy,  presented  him  ti 
of  great  diitinction,  he  would 


ippeani 


who 


en  Sir  Joahi 
rs  of  the  Roj'- 
a  FrenchmaD 

■pc«k  French,  but  talked  Latin,  though  bis 
Ibicellency  did  not  understand  it,  owing, 
pertkaps,  to  Johnson's  English  pronundatiun  : 
^et  upon  another  occaaion  he  was  obeerved 
to  speak  French  tu  a  Frenchman  of  high 
tank,  who  spoke  Enj^lish  ;  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  vitb  some  ezpreseiun  of  sur- 
prise.— be  answered,  "  Because  I  Ihinfc  my 
Fiwich  u  as  gooil  as  his  KnEtisb."  ThouKh 
Johnson  understood  French  perfectly,  he 
could  not  speak  it  readily,  as  I  have  observed 
at  his  first  interview  with  General  Paoli,  in 
1769 ;  yet  he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty 
well,  as  appears  Irom  seme  of  his  letters  in 
I.  Kcizzi'i  eollectioD,  of  which   I  dtall 


■July  18,17)4. 

^  le  moment  est  arriv^,  et  il 
>i  &ut-il  par- 

:»quejecherche  ouquelque 
plaisir,  ou  quelque  soulagement  ?  Je  ne 
chetche  rien,  Je  n'esp^re  rien.  Aller  tdIt 
cs  que  j'ai  tO,  ftre  un  peu  rejou^,  un  peu 


&ut  aueje  parte.  Maispourquoi  &ul-il  p 
tir?  Eat-4Xque  jem'ennuyeP  Jem'ennu 

niailleun.  Est-cequejecnerche  ouqueh 


dcgotit/,  me 


Hare  let  me  not  fori{et  a  curious  anecdote 
as  rcUted  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauclerk,  which  I 
ahall  endearmnt  to  exnibit  as  well  as  I  can, 
io  that  gmtleuMt'i  lively  manner  ;  and  in 
justice  to  him  it  Is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  I  m%bt  rely  both  to  the 
coirectneia  of  his  memory,  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  iwrrattve.  "When  Madame  de 
Boufflers  wasflnt  in  England,  iTsaid  Beau- 
clerk,}  ^e  was  desirous  to  see  ilohntoli.  I 
■ccordinsly  went  with  her  to  his  chambers 
In  the  l^nple,  where  she  was  entertained 
with  his  coDTersatioD  for  some  time.  When 
OUT  rliit  was. over,  she  and  1  left  him,  and 
were  got  into  Inner  Temple-lane,  when 
all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise  like  thunder. 
This  was  ocoaioned  by  Johnson,  who,  tt 
seems,  upon  a  little  recDllection.  bad  taken  it 
iota  bis  head  that  he  ought  to  have  done  the 
honours  of  bis  literary  residence  to  a  foreign 
lady  of  quidity,  and  eager  to  shew  himaeua 
man  of  gallantly,  was  huirrinft  down  the 
stair-cose  in  violent  aj^tation.  He  over- 
took us  before  we  resch^  the  Temple-gate, 
and,  brushing  in  between  me  and  Madame 
de  Ooufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and  conduct. 
ed  her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a  rusty 
brown  mi>min;{  suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  bj 


way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  stick- 
ing on  the  top  of  his  bead,  and  the  sleeve* 
of^his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches 
hanmng  loose.  A  considerable  crowd  of 
people  gathered  round,  and  were  not  a  little 
struck  by  his  singular  appearance." 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency 
id  elegance.  Wben  Pire  Boscovich  was 
England,  Johnson  dined  io  company  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr. 
Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upon 
both  occasions  that  celebrated  foreigner  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  Johnson  s  LMtin 
eonversalion.  Whim  at  Paris,  Johnson  thus 
chancteiized  Voltaire  to  Frenin  the  Jour- 
nalist:  "Viral  actrriiiuiHgenii  el  paueomm 


■•llvD»A»Si«,  "Edlnbiitgh.Dsc.S.ITW. 

"  Ma.  ALEiiHSEa  Macleah,  the  young 
Laird  of  Col,  being  to  set  out  tu-morrow  for 
London,  I  give  him  this  letter  to  introduce 
hira  to  your  acquaintance.  The  kindneai 
which  you  and  I  experienced  from  his  bro* 
thcr,  whose  unfortunate  death  we  sincer^ 
lament,  will  make  us  always  deairou*  to 
shew  attention  to  any  branch  of  the  fhEailT. 
Indeed,  you  have  so  much  of  the  true  Hi^- 
land  cordiality,  that  I  am  sure  you  would 
liavetboughtmetoblanie,if  I  had  neglected 
to  recommend  to  you  this  Hebridean  prince, 
in  whose  island  we  were  hoajutsbly  enter- 
tained. I  ever  am,  with  retpectftil  attach- 
ment, my  dear  Sir, 

''Your  moat  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswxll." 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  HUM 
agreeable  accounts  of  the  polite  attention 
with  which  hewasreceived  by  Dr.  Jolinam. 

In  the  course  of  this  year.  Dr.  Bumey 
informs  tne  that  "  he  very  frequently  net 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Tbrale's,  at  Streatham, 
where  they  had  many  long  convenatioos, 
often  Bitting  up  as  long  as  the  fire  end  candle* 
lasted,  and  much  longer  than  the  patienc* 
of  the  servants  submsted." 

A  few  of  Johnson's  savings,  which  that 
gentleman  recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 

"I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but 
when  I  have  had  a  bad  night,  and  then  tho 
nap  takes  me." 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  Im 
eonndered  as  saving  nothing  but  what  b 
strictlv  true.  Allowance  must  be  made  Ibr 
some  degree  of  exaggerated  praise.  In  la- 
pidary inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

"  'There  is  now  less  flogging  In  our  onat 
schoob  UianCvmerly,  but  tbui  less  islem- 
ed  there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one 
end  they  lose  at  the  other." 

"  Morels  learned  in  public  than  in  private 
schools,  &om  emulation  :  there  Is  the  colll- 
sion  of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  ndiation  of 
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nunr  minds  poinlliig  to  one  cBD  Lre- Tboii 
few  DOji  mate  their  own  csiercises,  yet  i 
ooodexercuelifitvenup.dutiiragreBt  uu 
ber  of  boj»,  it  is  made  bj-  sonii-body." 

"I  bate  by-ro«i)»iii  eilucation.     P'.ilui 
tion  is  u  well  known,  anil  hna  lung  been 
well  known,  as  ever  it  i-an  tic.     Kiidcuvm 
lug  to  make  children  giiemntureLy  wise 
uselm  labour.    SuppOMt  llii?,v  hcvc  m< 
knowledge  at  five  or  six  vear^  oM  l  hnn  otlier 
children,  wbatuiccanWiiiniluufit^  It  wlU 
be  lost  before  it  U  wantoil,  imil  llli;  wuatc  of 
■0  much  time  and  Uixntr  of  the  teacher  can 
never  be  r^iaid.      Too  much  ia    ei]H?ctec! 
tnaa  precocity,  and  too   little  trerrurmtcl. 
Miia was  an  instance  uf  carlv  cultiva- 
tion, but  in  what  did  it  tcmii  note?  In  marry- 
ing a  little  Preibyletian  parson,  who  keypa 
an  infant  bosnling-ictauul,  so  that  all  her 
employ nient  now  is, 

there  I  yuu  ore  much  biitcr  than  a  cat  or  a 
doff,  for  you  can  apeak. '  1 1'  I  had  be^tuweit 
■uui  an  education  on  a  ilaiighler,  and  had 
dianivered  that  ahe  thuii((lit  of  niarTying 
such  a  fellow,  I  would  huvc  »cnt  bcr  to  the 

"  After  having  talked  »ii|{litingly  of  music, 
he  was  observed  to  listi^ii  verv  attentivelv 
white  Miss  Thrale  pUycd  on'  the  borngl. 
chord,  and  with  eagirn'-'-n  he  calLii  to  hur, 
'  Whv  don't  you  i£sh  :ni  ay  like  Bumey  f 
Dr.Bumey  ujionthissaiii  tuhiui,'  Ibelie've, 
Sir,  ve  shall  make  amu^elao  of  vou  nl  Uul.' 
Johnson  with  candid  ooniplaconVv  replied, 
'Sir,  I  ahaU^be  gUd  to  have  a  iicw  sunse 

"He  bod  come  down  otic  momiiu>  to  the 
break^st-room,  and  bear)  n  cutisiderabic  time 
by  himself  before  any  body  apjiearetl.  ^VTien 
OD  a  lubsequent  da;  ue  wnM  twitteit  by  Mrs. 
Thrale  for  being  vnrlnte.  whioh  he  gene- 
rally wail,  he  d(&nded  himaeli'  by  alluiliiig 
to  the  eitraunlinary  murnuigT  when  he  had 
been  too  early.  'Madam,  t  ilo  not  like  lu 
come  down  to  rorruUv.'  " 

"  Dr.  Bumcy  having  remarked  that  Jlr. 
Garridi  was  beginning  ii>  loiA  rJd.  he  sail), 
'Why.  Sir,  you  are  "-'  " 


hada 


Not  having  heard  fhini  him  the  a  kioj^ET 
time  than  I  supposed  h<i  uuuIJ  bo  liilent.  I 
wrote  to  him,  December  lit.   not    in   mnni 

r' ila.  "Sometimos  I  have  been  afmid 
t  the  cold  which  has  gone  over  Europe 
this  year  like  a  sort  of  po'iUlent'e  has  seizi^d 
you  severely:  BametiiD--'9  mv  imagination, 
which  is  upon  occanuns  ]iroliiic  of  evil,  hntli 
teired  ttiat  you  may  hnvu  sonithnn-  taken 
Wnnc«  at  aome  part  of  my  cimduct." 


"NET«m  dream  of  a 


should  fo»  ofl^nd  met  I  consider  your 
fiiendship  as  a  possession,  which  I  Intend 
to  bold  till  you  take  it  from  me,  and  to  la- 
ment it  ever  by  mv  &ult  I  should  lose  it. 
However,  when  such  suspicions  find  their 
way  into  your  mind,  always  give  them  vent  I 
1  shall  make  haste  to  tusuene  them ;  but 
hinder  theii  first  ingress  if  you  can.  Con* 
aider  auch  thoughta  aa  morbid. 

"  Such  illneas  as  may  excuse  my  (mission 
to  Lord  Hailea,  1  cannot  honestly  plead.  I 
have  been  hindered,  1  know  not  how,  by  a 
auccesnon  of  petty  obstructions.  I  hope  to 
metid  Immediately,  and  to  send  next  put 
to  his  I^ordabip.  Mr.  Thrale  would  have 
written  to  you  if  I  hod  omitted  (  he  sends 
Us  compliinents  and  wiafaes  to  see  you. 

"  Vou  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no 


pose,  Atiss  Veronica  la  grown  a  reader 


had  qiileter  nishta  than  are  common  with  me. 

"  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Jsaepb*  has 
had  the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He.  b  a 
floe  fellow,  and  one  of  the  twst  travellen  in 
the  world. 

"YoungCol  brought  me  vourtetter.  He 
is  a  very  pleasing  vouth.  I  took  him  two 
days  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  te- 
gethn-.  I  was  aa  dvil  as  I  bad  the  means 
ofbnng. 

"I  have  had  a  letter  fntm  Ratay,  ac- 
knowledgine,  with  great  appearance  of  sa- 
tisfaction,  the  insettion  in  the  Edinbu^ 
paper.    I  am  very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrb  BoawaU,  who 
' lovemei  andt^all  tbtrcM,!  need 


afraid  it  will  pve  you  Tiuj^ittte  trouble  to 
distribute  them- 
"  I  am,  my  dear,  dev  Sir, 
"  Your  aUectionata  humble  servant, 

"  San.  Joajiaox. 
"  DesmlH  33,  mk- 

In  177s,  Johnson  wrote,  m  fkr  as  I  can 
dlacover,  nothins  for  the  public  i  but  that 
Ma  mind  was  itiU  ardent,  and  frauglit  with 
goieroua  wishes  to  attain  to  still  faMier  de- 
grees of  hieraiy  excellence,  is  proT^by  his 
printe  notes  of  this  rear,  which  I  shall  in. 
•ert  in  their  proper  place. 

"DauSia. 

"  I  HAVE  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Halka*a 
papers.  While  I  was  ^  Franco,  I  looked 
very  often  into  Henault ;  but  Lord  Hailea, 
in  my  opinion,  leaves  him  fhr  and  fiir  behind. 
Why  I  did  not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal 
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sooner,  when  I  look  back,  I  am  utterly  un- 
able to  discover:  but  human  moments  are 
stolen  away  by  a  thousand  pett^  impedi- 
menta, which  leave  no  trace  oehmd  tnem. 
I  have  been  afflicted,  throufffa  the  whole 
Chriatmas,  with  the  general  disorder,  of 
which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough,  which 
is  now  much  mitinted,  though  the  country, 
on  which  I  look  nrom  a  window  at  Streat- 
ham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep  snow. 
Mrs.  Williams  is  very  ill :  every  body  else 
ia  as  usuaL 

^  Among  the  fiapers,  I  found  a  letter  to 
you  whidi  I  thinJc  you  had  not  opened; 
and  a  paper  for  ^  The  Chronicle,*  which  1 
suppose  it  not  necessary  now  to  insert.  I  re- 
turn them  both. 

*'  I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hailes*8  first 
volumie,  for  which  I  return  my  most  re- 
spectful thanks. 

^  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  fiiend,  and  your 
haughty  lady  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love 
me,)  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young 
Laird,  all  happiness.  Teach  the  young 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think 
luad  speak  well  o^  Sir, 

*'*'  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^^Sam.  Joukson. 

"Jan.  10, 1776*- 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  me  and  my  family, 
which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world, 
were  it  not  that  the  part  which  Dr.  John- 
son's firiendship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it, 
was  the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  his  abili. 
ties,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  con- 
ceal.  That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject 
may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
state  of  the  question,  which  I  shall  ao  as 
briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year'lfl04,  the  barony  or  manor  of 
Auchinleck  (pnnlounced  AjffCick^)  in  Ayr- 
shire, which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same 
name  with  the  lands,  having  'fallen  to  the 
Crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Boswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  st^'ling  him  in  the  charter, 
**'^kieet9  faimiHarinMtro;^*  and  assigning,  as 
the  cause  of  the  grant,  ''pro  bono  et  mkH 
servUio  nobis  prmsiito."  Thomas  Boswell  was 
slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his 
Sovereign,  at  the  fatal  &ld  of  Floddoo,  in 
1513. 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our 
family,  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a 
direct  series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boswell, 
my  father's  gpreat  grand  uncle,  who  had  no 
sons,  but  four  daughters, who  were  aU  respect- 
ablymarried,  the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

Dmvid  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  mi- 
litary feudal  principle  of  continuing  the 
male  succession,  passed  b^  his  daughters, 
and  settled  the  estate  on  his  nephew  oy  his 
next  brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed, 


and  renounced  any  pretensions  which  he 
might  possibly  have,  in  preference  to  his 
son.  But  the  estate  having  been  burdened 
with  large  portions  to  the  daughters,  and 
other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nephew 
to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  re- 
mained was  still  mucn  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved, 
and,  in  some  degree,  relieved  tne  estate. 
His  son,  my  grandfiither,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, not  only  repurchased  a  great  part  of 
what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other 
lands ;  and  my  ffither,  who  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  consider- 
ably to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  privilege  allowed  by  our 
law,*  to  secure  it  to  his  £nily  in  perpetuitj 
b^  an  entail,  which,  on  account  ox  his  mar- 
riage articles,  could  not  be  done  without  mgr 
consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I 
heartily  concurred  with  him,  though  I  was 
the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  un- 
happily diff'ered  as  to  the  series  of  heia 
which  should  be  established,  or,  in  the  kn- 
ffuage  of  our  law,  caiUed  to  the  successioii* 
M^  &ther  had  declared  a  predilection  for 
heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and  females  indis- 
criminately. He  was  willing,  however,  that 
sll  males,  descending  from  his  grandftther, 
should  be  preferred  to  females ;  but  would  not 
extend  that  privilege  to  males  deriving  their 
descent  from  a  higher  source.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality  for  heirs  male, 
however  remote,  which  I  maintained  by  ar- 
guments which  appeared  to  me  to  have  con- 
siderable weight.*!*    And  in  the  particular 


•  Acta  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  168B,  Cap.  a, 
f  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  natural- 
ists, that  our  species  is  transmitted  tluoiif  h  males  ooly, 
the  female  being  all  along  no  more  than  a  MidtM,  orntuae* 
as  Mother  EaxUi  is  toplanu  of  every  sort :  which  nodoa 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  text  of  Scripture,  **  Ha 
was  yet  in  th«  Mns  of  hi»  pathbr  when  Mdchlndae 
met  him ;  (Heb.  viL  lu)  and  consequently,  that  aman^ 
grandson  by  a  daughter.  Instead  of  beinf  his  ntrett  de- 
scendant, as  is  Tulgisrly  laid,  has,  in  rcalitv,  no  oonnn- 
ion  whatever  with  his  blood.— And  seoondly,  independ- 
ent of  this  theory  (which,  if  true,  should  compMy 
exclude  heirs  general,)  that  if  the  preference  of  a  mak^ 
to  a  female,  without  regard  to  primogeniture  (as  a  fon, 
though  much  yoonger.  nay,  even  a  grandson  bv  a  son, 
to  a  daughter.)  be  once  admitted,  aslt  universally  is.  It 
must  be  equsJIy  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  moat  n- 
mote  degree  of  descent  ttam  an  oriainal  proprietor  of  an 
eiUte,  as  in  the  nearest ;  because,— ^wever  distant  firom 
the  representative  at  the  time,— that  remote  heir  male, 
upun  the  failure  of  those  nearer  to  the  orginal proprietor 
tnan  he  is,  becomes  hi  tact  the  nearest  male  to  him, 
and  is,  therefore,  preferable,  as  his  reproentative,  to  a 
female  descendants— A  little  extension  of  mind  wHl  en- 
able us  easily  to  perceive  that  a  son's  son,  in  oontlnna- 
tion  to  whatever  length  of  tfane,  is  prcfenble,  to  a  son's 
daughtfer,  in  the  succession  to  an  ancient  inheritance  t  in 
which  regard  should  be  had  to  the  representation  of  the 
original  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his  deseend* 

ants. 

I  am  Bwaiwaf  BlackstoneTs  admirable  demonstration 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  legal  succession,  upon  tha 
principle  of  there  bebig  the  greatest  probabllitv  that  tha 
nearest  heir  of  the  penon  who  last  dies  propriietor  of  an 
esute,  is  of  the  Uood  of  the  first  purchaser.  But  nm- 
poslng  a  pedigree  to  be  carefully  authenticated  throufh 
all  iu  branches,  instead  of  mere  pni6a!)</<fy,  there  wOlBa 
a  certainty  that  tht  nstfresr  heir  male,  at  whatever  p^ 
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cue  of  our  ftmilj,  I  ■ppr^ended  thmt  we 
were  uniter  an  implied  obligBtion,  Id  honour 
■ltd  good  fUtb,  to  truumit  the  estate  bj  the 
MDie  tenure  which  we  held  it,  which  wu  u 
heln  Dule,  excluding  nearer  females.  I 
tberefbre,  h  I  thou^t  consdentiouslir,  ob- 
jected to  mj;  &ther*i  Bcheme. 

M;  DppoiLtion  wai  very  diipleann);  to  mj 
btfaer,  who  wn  entitled  to  great  respect 
and  deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  appre- 


perplexitjr  and  unesrinen,  I  wrote 

Johnson,  atating  the  case,  with  all  its  difil- 
culti^  at  fiiir  lensth,  and  eanieBtl^  re- 
questing that  he  woidd  connder  it  at  leisure, 
and  bvour  me  with  his  fViendlj  opinion  and 


**  I  WAS  much  impressed  bj  your  letter, 
and  if  I  can  fonn  upon  jour  case  an*  res»- 
•c^tion  satls&ctory  to  mrielA  «iu  Teij 
gladly  UDHrt  it  i  tiut  whether  I  am  equal 
to  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case  com- 
pounded of  law  and  justice,  and  requires  a 
Bund  Teneil  in  juridical  disquisitions.  Could 
not  jou  tell  your  whole  mind  to  I.0T1I 
Bailes?  He  is,  Touknow.both  a  Christian 
aiid  a  I^wrer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  par- 
tlalltj,  and  above  loquacity  ;  and,  1  believe, 
he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he 
may  quiet  a  disturbed  or  settle  a  wavering 
mind.  Write  to  me,  aa  an;  thins  occurs  to 
you  ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want 
of  &cts  necessary  to  be  known,  I  wiU  make 
inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

*'  If  your  former  resolutions  should  be 
finmd  only  fiincifbl,  you  dedde  rightly  In 
judging  that  your  father's  tancies  may  dalm 
the  prderence  j  but  whether  they  are  &nci- 
Ail  or  rational,  is  the  question.  I  really 
think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  tin. 
Boswellt  and  tell  her,  that  I  ho^  to  be 
wanting  in  nothing  that  I  csn  contribute  to 
bring  ^ou  all  out  of  jour  troubles.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  moat  affectionately, 

"  Vour  humble  servant, 

"Sah.  Johhsov. 
"  Laadan,  Jan.  IS,  I77«.- 


"  I  AM  going  to  write  upon  a  question 
which  requires  more  knowledge  of  local  law, 
and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general 
rules  of  inhentance,  than  I  can  claim  {  but 
I  write  because  you  request  it. 

"  IjDd  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by 


judgement  shall  direct,  or  pas^on  indie. 

"But  natuni  right  would  avail  Uttle 
without  the  protection  of  law ;  and  tht 
primary  notion  of  law  is,  reatrsint  In  tlie 
exercise  of  natural  ririit.  A  man  ia  there- 
fore, in  sodety,  not  fblly  master  of  what  he 
calls  his  own,  but  be  still  retains  all  the 
power  which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 

"  In  the  eiercise  of  the  right  which  law 
either  leaves  or  gives,  regartlis  to  be  paid 
to  moral  obligations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  n 


sell  it,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  will, 
without  any  legal  impediment.  But  when 
he  extends  hia  power  beyond  his  own  life, 
by  settling  the  order  of  auccession,  the  law 
makes  your  consent  necessary. 
_  "  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to 
risk  the  money  in  some  specious  adventure, 
and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole ;  his 
posterity  would  be  disappointed;  but  they 
could  not  think  themselves  ir^'ured  or  rob- 
bed. If  be  spent  it  upon  vice  or  pleasure, 
his  successors  could  onlv  call  him  vicious  and 
voluptuous ;  the;  coul^  not  say  that  he  was 
injurious  or  unjust. 

"  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  .He 
that,  by  selling  or  squandering,  may  dlldn- 
herit  a  whole  tunily,  may  certainly  dirinhe- 
rit  part,  by  a  partial  settlement. 

"  I^ws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and 
exigencies  of  particular  timea,  and  it  is  but 
accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their 
causes ;  the  limlUtion  of  feudal  succeMion 
to  the  male  arose  from  the  obligation  of  the 
tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

"  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  chang- 
ing, I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation 
to  prescribe  rules  to  posted^,  by  presum. 
'ug  to  judge  oi'  what  we  ca^Mcit  know  ;  and 
I  know  not  whether  I  fUl^  approve  either 
your  design  or  your  father's,  to  limit  that 
succession  which  descended  to  you  unlimi- 
ted. If  we  are  to  leave  sorfun  Itcivm  to 
posterity,  what  we  have  without  any  merit 
of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors, 
should  not  choice  and  fr^e-will  be  kept  un. 
violated  ?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with  more 


heriting  tome  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you 
thepowerof disinheriting  all  the  females? 
"  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate 
make  any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the 
inheritance,  any  portions  to  his  daughter  ? 
There  secma  to  be  a  verv  shadowy  diffirrence 
between  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and  of 
leaving  money  to  be  raised  fnnn  land  ;  be- 
tweenleeving  an  estate  to  females,  and  leav- 
ing the  male  heiT,  In  effect,  only  their  stew- 
Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed 
only  males  to  inherit,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  law  many  estates  to  have 
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descended,  passing  by  the  femaleii,  to  re-  j 
moter  heirs.  Suppose  afterwards  the  law 
repealed  in  correspondence  with  a  change 
oxmanners,  and  women  made  capable  of  in- 
heritance ;  would  not  then  the  tenure  of  es- 
tates be  changed  ?  Could  the  women  have 
no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  fiivour  ? 
Must  they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  princi- 
ples for  ever,  because  tney  were  once  exclu- 
ded by  a  l^al  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that 
which  passed  only  to  males  by  one  law,  pass 
likewise  to  females  by  another  ? 

^*  You  mention  your  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  your  brother  :*  I  do  not  see 
how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

**•  As  your  whole^ifficulty  arises  from  the 
act  of  your  ancestor,  who  mveited  the  suc- 
cession from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very 
properly,  what  were  his  motives,  and  what 
was  his  intention  ;  for  you  certainly  are  not 
bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended  to 
bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder  or 
stricter  terms  than  those  on  which  it  was 
granted* 

*^  Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his^  nephew, 
by  excluding  his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was 
it  not,  in  ms  power  to  have  perpetuated 
the  succession  to  the  males  ?  if  he  could 
have  done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shewn,  by 
omitting  it,  that  he  did  nut  desire  it  to 
be  done ;  and  upon  your  own  principles,  you 
will  not  easily  prove  your  right  to  destroy 
that  capacity  or  succession  ^i^ch  your  an- 
cestors oave  left. 

*^If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of 
making  a  perpetual  settlement;  and  if, 
therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of -his 
intentions,  yet  his  act  can  only  be  consi- 
dCTed  as  an  example ;  it  nmkes  not  an  obli- 
gation. And,  as  you  observe,  he  set  no  ex- 
ample of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  line  of 
succession.  He  that  overlooked  a  brother, 
would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is  shewn 
to  remote  relations. 

^  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great 
part,  purely  le^d,  no  man  can  be  supposed 
to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  upon  legal  terms ; 
he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ; 
and  if  fie  makes  no  special  and  definite  li- 
mitation, he  confers  all  the  power  which  the 
law  allows. 

^  Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disin- 
herited his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more  fol- 
lows that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for 
posterity,  than  the  disinheriting  of  his  bro- 
ther. 

^  I^  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right 
your  fiither  admits  daughters  to  inheri- 
tance, ask  yourself  first,  by  what  right  you 
require  them  to  be  excluded  ? 

^*  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your 
father  excludes  nobody ;  he  only  amnits 
nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males  more 

«  Which  tenn  1  applied  to  all  the  hein  male. 


remote :  and  the  exclusion  is  purely  conse- 
quentiaL 

^*  These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  im- 
methodical  and  deliberative ;  but,  perhaps, 
you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering  of 
evidence. 

««I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recom- 
mend to  you  a  conlierence  with  Lord  HaiLu, 
whom  ^ou  know  to  be  both  a  Lawyer  and  a 
Christian. 

^'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell^ 
though  she  does  not  love  me.    I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  servant, 

^*Sam.  JoHirsoir.. 

«  Fdx  3,  177& 

I  had  followed  his  recommendation,  and 
consulted  Lord  Hailca,  who  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  minesi 
His  Lordship  obligingly  took  the  trouble  to 
write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed,  with 
legal  and  historical  learning,  the  points  in 
which  1  saw  much  difficulty,  maintaining 
that  '^  the  succession  of  heirs  general  was 
the  succession,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  from 
the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as  fiur  as  we  can 
learn  it  by  record;**  observing  that  the  es- 
tate of  our  fiunily  had  not  been  limited  to 
heirs  male :  and  that,  though  an  heir  male 
had  in  one  instance  been  chosen  in  prefisr- 
ence  to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  ar- 
bitrary act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in 
the  embarrassed  state  of  affiurs  at  that  time! ; 
and  the  fad  was,  that,  upon  a  fair  computa- 
tion of  the  value  of  land  and  money  at  the 
time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the  bur- 
dens upon  it,  there  was  nothing  given  to 
the  heir  mide  but  the  skeleton  of  an  es- 
tate* ^  The  plea  of  conscience,  (said  his 
Lordship,)  which  you  put,  is  a  most  respec« 
table  one,  especially  when  conseienoe  and 
telfaie  on  different  sides.  But  I  think  that 
conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that 
«tf(f  and  «^  ought,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  of 
a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Or.  John- 
son, beg^ng  to  hear  fh>m  him  again,  upon 
this  interesting  question. 


cc 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 


<«DaAm  SiR« 

*'  Havivo  not  any  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  or  customs  of  Scotland,  I  endeavoured 
to  consider  your  question  upon  general  prin- 
ciple and  found  nothing  of  much  validity 
that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position :  *  I^ 
who  inherits  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ances- 
tors, inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  ac- 
cord^g  to  his  own  judgment  or  opinion.*  If 
this  be  true,  you  may  join  with  your  fitther. 

**  Farther  consideration  produces  another 
conclusion :  *  He  who  receives  a  fief  unli- 
mited by  his  ancestors,  £^ves  his  heirs  some 
reason  to  complain,  if  he  does  not  transmit 
it  unlimited  to  posterity.    For  why  should 
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be  mtka  the  lUte  of  oUien  wone  tfaui  hii 
own,  without  ■  letaoa  ?'  If  thii  be  true, 
tbougli  nrither  you  nor  TOur  tkther  are 
•bout  to  do  wlvt  ii  quite  risbt,  but  M^our 
&tber  violatei  (I  think)  the  lenl  lUMeauon 
Uait,  he  eeema  to  be  neuer  tbe  right  thui 

"  It  amnat  but  occur  that '  Women  hmre 
aatunl  and  equitable  ekimi  aa  well  umen, 
and  the*e  cUiina  are  not  to  be  cBpriciouslj 
or  li^tlj  nipeneded  or  infringed.'  When 
flefi  Implied  mllitarj  service,  it  is  easUr  dia- 
cemed  why  females  could  not  inberit  them  ; 


"  These  are  the  general  conclunons  which 
[  bare  attained.  None  of  them  are  very 
hrourable  to  jour  Bcheme  of  entail,  nor 
~  ~  '         'o  anj  acheme.     Wj  obeerration, 


Cr>; 


eonviction,  include*  this  podtlan  likewise, 
that  onlT  he  who  acquire*  an  estate  tnay 
•ntail  it  capriciouslT.  But  I  think  it  ma; 
be  niely  presumed,  that  'be  whoinfaerits 
an  eatatci  inherits  all  tbe  power  legatly  con- 
comitant i'  and  that  *  Hewbof(iveaorleaTe> 
unlimited  an  estate  l^^l;  limitable,  must 
b«  presumed  to  give  that  power  of  limita- 
tion which  he  omitted  to  take  awsy,  and  to 
'  commit  future  contingencies  to  future  pr«. 
dence.'  In  these  two  podtions  I  bebeve 
Lord  Hailes  will  advise  70U  to  rest ;  every 
other  notion  of  poweuion  seems  to  me  full 
of  difllculties,  and  embarrassed  with  scru- 

"  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  yoii  have 
arrired  now  at  fiill  libertj  without  tbe  help 
of  particular  drcumstances,  which,  however, 
have  in  rour  case  great  weight.  You  veiT 
rightly  observe,  that  be  who,  pasnng  by  hu 
brother,  gave  the  inheritance  to  his  nephew, 
eoutd  limit  no  more  than  be  Rsve ;  and  by 
Lord  Hiiles's  estimate  of  fourteen  years' 
purchase,  what  be  (lave  was  no  more  than 
you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your  own 
opinion,  if  tliat  opinion  abould  finally  pre- 
vail. 

"Lord  Hailes's  auspicion,  that  entails  arc 
encroachments  on  the  dominion  of  Provi- 
dence, may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary 
privileges  and  all  permanent  Institutions ;  I 
do  not  see  wby  >t  may  not  be  extended  to 
any  provision  for  the  present  hour,  since  all 
care  about  futurity  procee<ls  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  we  know  at  least  in  some  dt^^^e 
what  will  be  future.  Of  the  future,  wecer- 
tainly  know  nothing;  but  we  may  form  con- 
jectures from  the  past ;  and  the  power  of 
forming  coi^Gcturesinc£udes,in  my  opinion, 
Uieduty  of  acUugin  conformity  to  that  pro- 
bability which  we    discover.      Providence 


gives  tbe  power,  of  which  le 
-i*e.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Vour  most  fidthflil  serrant, 

"Sam.  JoBirsow. 
'Ftb.»,mv 

*'  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now 
with  Mn.  Boawell;  make  my  compliments 
*~  ber  and  to  tbe  little  people. 

"Dont  burn  papers;  they  may  be  safe 
enou^  in  your  own  box, — you  will  wish 
to  ate  them  hereafter." 


"  To  tbe  letters  which  I  have  written 
about  your  greet  question,  I  have  nothing 
to  add.  If  your  conscience  is  satisfied,  you 
have  now  only  your  prudence  to  consult.  I 
long  for  a  letter,  that  I  may  know  how  this 
troublesome  and  vexatious  question  is  at 
last  decided-i-  I  hope  that  it  will  at  last 
end  well.  Lord  Haues's  letter  was  very 
friendly,  and  very  seasonable,  but  I  think 
bis  aversion  from  entails  has  something  in 
it  like  superstition.  Providence  is  not  coun- 
teracted by  any  means  which  Providence 
puts  Into  our  power.  Tbe  continuance  and 
pronagation  of  &milies  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  meana  pro- 
hibited in  tbe  Christian  institution,  thou^ 
the  necesidty  of  it  continues  no  longer.  He- 
reditary tenures  sre  established  In  all  civi- 
tised  countries,  and  are  accompanied  in  most 
with  hereditary  authority.  Sir  William 
Temple  condders  our  constitution  as  defec- 
tive ;  that  there  is  not  an  unalienable  estate 
in  land  connected  with  a  peerage ;  and  Lord 
Bacon  mentions,  as  a  proof  tlut  tbe  Turks 
are  Barbarians,  their  want  of  Sti^et,  as  he 
calls  them,  or  hereditary  rank.  So  not  let 
your  mind,  when  it  is  fi«ed  from  tbe  sup- 
posed necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  en- 
tangled with  contrary  omeetions,  and  think 
all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent 
arguments,  which  I  believe  you  will  never 
find.     I  am  afi^d  of  scruples. 

"  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Halles's  pa- 
pers ;  part  I  found  bidden  in  a  drawer  In 
which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  snd  bad 
foi^tten  them.  Fart  of  these  are  written 
twice;  I  have  returned  both  the  copies. 
Part  I  had  read  before. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes 
my  most  respectful  thanks  for  hii  first  vo- 
lume :   his  accuracy  strike*  me  with  won- 

d«i>  cluL  WM  _UM  l^'bliD  ud  w  MlUiic''lhe 
(MM  npcn  Ihi  htlfiBHliof  MicnDdfsllKT.^^hldil 
found  lud  bscd  Alnady  dooa  br  my  arudfHther,  biv. 
pRfUhr.  bin  ■)  M  n>  b>  ittiitd  rwij  by  irllblit  UiE 
'ial^  I  OH  fitti  by  Dr.  iolawn  fnn  •aiipl~  »( 
nsideaUoui  -"'f-"— ,  ud  csuM,  thtnfixt,  vtlUj 
mv  Ikthcr.  But  mvoolDloiisBdiiuikUty  AarmutM^ 
•vdoa,  In  M  AUI  nUDt,  nrulnol  ui>hA«.  YM.M 
Ud  KM  !■  dHMjiht  huita  ar  nnkbHl  10  dnubifn  ?  ftv 
■BT  notkiB  it.  that  Ibij  ihouVI  bi  tmtsl  wliti  (nat  tl- 
Bctloa  tai  tindmw.  lod  atnit  putldiMuar  itai 
pnapirlti  If  Ombinilj. 
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der;  his  narrative  is  fiir  superior  to  that 
of  Henault,  as  I  have  formerlv  mentioned. 

'^  I  am  a&aid  that  the  trouble,  which  mv 
irregularitj  and  delay  have  cost  him,  is 
greater,  fiir  greater,  than  anj  good  that  I 
can  do  him  will  ever  recompense ;  but  if  1 
have  anj  more  copy,  I  wiU  try  to  do  bet- 
ter. 

^  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is 
friends  with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander. 
I  am.  Sir, 

^*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksov. 

^  mr.  boswell  to  db.  john80v. 

**  Edlnbuigh.  Feb.  90. 177«> 


^*  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and 
relieved  me  from  imaginary  shackles  of  con- 
scientious obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
could  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon 
the  series  of  heirs  approved  by  my  father ; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly." 

^  Oa.  JOHKSON   TO   MIL   BOSWELL. 
*'  Dbab  Sib, 

^  1  AM  glad  that  what  I  could  think  or 
say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your 
thoughts.^  Your  resc^ution  not  to  act,  till 
your  ofunion  is  confirmed  bv  more  delibera- 
tion, is  very  jusU    If  you  have  been  scru- 
pulous, do  not  be  rash.    I  hope  that  as  you 
think  nuire,  and  take  opportunities  of  talk- 
ng  with  men  intelligent  in  Questions  of 
property,  you  will  bfe  able  to  free  yourself 
orom  every  difficulty. 

«' When  I  wrote  last^  I  seAt,  I  think,  ten 
packets.    Did  yoii  receite  them  all  ? 

^^  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  sus- 
pected her  to  have  written  without  your 
knowledge,*  and  therefore  did  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence should  have  been  perniciously  disco- 
vered.   I  will  write  to  her  soon.    ••••••, 

*^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  your's, 

^^  Sam.  JoHNSOir. 
"Felh94»177&'' 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes 
what  ^  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the 
question  which  perplexed  me  so  mu&,  his 
ijordship  wrote  to  me;  "Your  scruples 
have  produced  more  fruit  than  I  ever  ex- 
pected fixHn  them ;  an  excellent  dissertation 
on  general  principles  of  morals  and  law.'* 

r  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of 
February,  complainiViff  of  melancholy,  and 
expressing  a  strong  dedre  to  be  with  him ; 
iniorming  him  that  the  ten  packets  came  aU 
safe  9  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged 
fo  him,  sod  said  he  had  almost  wholly  re- 
moved his  scruples  against  entails. 

•  A  latter  to  him  on  the  interetUnc  subject  of  the  fo- 
mOy  Mtttamcnt,  which  I  had  read. 


*^T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Dear  Sib, 

^I  HAVE  not  had  your  letter  half  an 
hour :  as  vou  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my 
notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay 
my  answer. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy 
should  return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise 
if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  com- 
pany. My  counsel  you  may  have  when  you 
are  pleased  to  rec^^uire  it ;  but  of  my  com- 
pany you  cannot  in  the  next  month  have 
much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take  me  to  Italy, 
he  says,  on  the  1st  of  ApriL 

**  Let  me  warn  vou  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  gkd  that  you  are  reconciled 
to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  ho- 
nour  to  have  shaken  Lord  Hailes*s  opinion 
of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly 
to  reason  away  your  troubles ;  do  not  feed 
them  with  attention,  and  they  will  die  im- 
perceptibly awav.  Fix  ^our  thoughts  upon 
your  Dusiness,  nil  your  mtervals  with  com- 
pany, and  sunshine  will  again  brei^  in  upon 
your  mind.  If  you  wiU  come  to  me,  you 
must  come  very  quickly ;  and  even  then  I 
know  not  but  we  may  scour  the  countrv  to- 
gether, fbr  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and 
Lichfield,  before  I  set  out  on  this  long  jour- 
ney. To  this  I  can  only  add,  that  I  am, 
dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johvsoit. 
"MardiMTTS.'* 


C( 


TO   THE   SAME. 


'*  Dbab  Sia, 

"  Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I 
shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time ;  of  this 
I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you 
may  not  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your  en- 
terprises. I  had  not  fully  resolved  to  go 
into  the  country  before  this  day. 

*•''  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Hailes ;  and  mention  very  particulariy  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  recon- 
ciled to,  Sir,  your  fidthfUl  servant, 

^*  Sam.  JoHKSOir* 
««lf«rchU,  177«^" 

Above  thirtv  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of 
his  History,  and  such  other  of  his  Lordship's 
manuscripts  as  had  not  been  published,  on 
condition  that  the  profits  arising  from  their 
publication  should  be  applied  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Manige  in  the  University. 
The  gift  was  accepted  in  full  convocation. 
A  person  being  now  recommended  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend  this  proposed 
ridinff-school,  he  exerted  himself  with  that 
zeal  ror  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every 
similar  occasion.  But,  on  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  he  found  that  the  scheme  was  not 
likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  execution ; 
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the  profits  arlsuig  firomihe  Clarmdon  press 
being,  from  some  mismanagement,  very 
scanty.  This  having  been  explained  to  him 
by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the  church, 
who  had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  he 
wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  whidi  at 
once  exhibits  his  extraordinary  precision 
and  acuteness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to 
his  Alma  Mater* 

*^  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  WETHERELL, 
MASTER  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


"DsabSir, 

^^  Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than 
the  transaction  of  business  with  men  who 
are  above  knowing  or  caring  what  they  have 
to  do ;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Com- 
bury*s  institution  will,  perhaps,  appear, 
when  you  have  read  Dr.  •••••••'s  letter. 

«( The  last  part  of  the  Doctor*s  letter  is  of 
great  importance.     The  complaint*  which 
he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not 
know  but  it  was  redreeseoT     It  is  unhappv 
that  a  practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been  al- 
tered ;  for  altered  it  must  be,  or  our  press 
will  be  useless  with  all  its  privileges.    The 
booksellers,  who,  like  all  other  men,  have 
strong  prejudices  in  their  own  favour,  are 
enough  inclined  to  think  the  practice  of 
printing  and  selling  books,  bv  any  but  them- 
selves, an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  their 
fraternity  ;  and  have  need  of  stronger  in- 
ducements to  circulate  academical  publica- 
tions than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  tnat  mu- 
tual co-operation  by  which  the  general  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  University  can  bear  no 
part.    Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor 
feaiB,  and  from  whom  he  expects  no  recipro- 
cation of  good  offices,  whv  should  any  man 
prom'ote  the  interest  but  6r  profit  ?    I  sup- 
pose, with  all  our  scholastic  ignorance  of 
mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to  expect 
Uiat  the  booksellers  will  erect  themselves 
into  patrons,  and  buy  and  seU  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning. 

*^  To  the  book^Uers,  if  we  look  for  either 
honour  or  profit  from  our  press,  not  only 
their  common  profit,  but  something  more 
must  be  allowed  ;  and  if  books,  printed  at 
Oxford,  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high 

Erice,  that  price  must  be  levied  on  the  pub- 
c,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  purchaser,  not 
bv  the  intermediate  agents.  What  price 
snail  be  set  upon  the  book,  is,  to  the  booksel- 
lers, wholly  indifferent,  provided  that  they 
Sin  a  proportionate  profit  by  negotiating 
c  sale. 

^'  Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be 
particularly  dear,  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
nnd.  We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of 
our  instruments  and  materials ;  lodging  and 


victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  I^ndon ;  and, 
therefore,  workmanship  ought,  at  least,  not 
to  be  dearer.  Our  expenses  are  naturally 
less  than  those  of  booksellers ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  communities  are  content  with  less 
profit  than  individuals. 

^^  It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through 
how  man^r  nands  a  book  often  passes,  before 
it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or  what 
part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  as 
a  motive  tor  transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

"  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Cadell,  who  receives  our  books  from 
us,  ^ves  them  room  in  his  warehouse,  and 
issues  them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are 
sold  to  Mr.  Dill^,  a  wholesale  bookseller, 
who  sends  them  uto  the  countrv  ;  and  the 
last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller.  Here 
are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the 
printer  ana  the  reader,  or,  in  the  style  of 
commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is 
too  penuriously  distributed,  the  process  of 
commerce  is  interrupted. 

*•*  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  ?  You  will  tell  me, 
with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I 
declare  how  much,  according  to  my  opinion, 
of  the  ultimate  price  ought  to  be  distribute^ 
through  the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

"  Tne  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear 
very  great :  but  let  it  be  considered  be&re  it 
is  refused.  We  must  allow,  for  profit,  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  shiflinp  in  the  pound ; 
that  is,  for  every  book  which  costs  toe  last 
buyer  twenty  shillings,  we  must  charge  Mr. 
Cadell  with  something  less  than  fourteen. 
We  must  set  the  copies  at  fourteen  shillings 
each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the  quar- 
terly book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so 
charged  we  must  deliver  r  hundred  and  four. 
^*  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 
'*  Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and 
gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse 
room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on 
each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly- 


lupi^ow  the  complaint  wm,  that  the  trustees  of 
prcM  did  not  allow  the  London  bookadkxs  a 


*  I  suppow 

the  Oxford  pn  ,   _  _.    

ntfildent  profit  upon  voiding  their  pubUcatlooa. 


book. 

"  Mr.  DiUy,  who  bu^  the  book  for  fif- 
teen shillings,  and  who  ml  expect  the  quar- 
terlv-book  3*  he  takes  five-and-twent^,  will 
sena  it  to  his  countnr-customer  at  sixteen 
and  sixpence,  by^  which,  at  the  hazard  of 
loss,  ana  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he  {^ns 
the  regular  profit  oi  ten  per  cent,  wbxm  is 
expected  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

**  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  adx- 
teen  and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a 
considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and  six- 
pence ;  and,  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more 
than  two  and  sixpence ;  otherwise  than  as  he 
may^perhaps,  tale  as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

*^  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you 
see  he  cannot  nave,  the  country  bookseller 
cannot  live ;  for  his  receipts  are  small,  and  his 
debts  sometimes  bad. 
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"  Thiu,  daw  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  bj 
Dr."""*"*"'i  leiler  tojpTeTouHdet»ilofihe 
ctreuIMion  of  booki,  wbicb.  perhipg,  evetj 
man  hi*  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing  t 
ud  which  thoae  who  know  it,  do  not,  per- 
haps, always  diatincti;  conaider. 


I.  177*" 


Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Fridaj, 
the  HHh  of  March,  I  haatened  next  momioff 
to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnaon,  at  hii  bouw  ;  but 
found  he  wu  removed  from  Johnaon'a-court, 
No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,  No.8,itiU  keeping  to 
hii  ftvourite  Fleet-atreet.  Mj  reflectiou  at 
the  time  upon  this  change  ta  marked  in  taj 
Jounial,  ii  aa  followa  :  "  T  felt  a  fooliah  re- 
grn  that  he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his 
name  if  but  it  wa*  not  fooliah  to  be  aAbcted 
with  lolne  tendemeas  of  ref^ixi.  for  a  place 
in  which  I  had  uen  him  a  great  deal,  &om 
whence  I  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which 
had  often  appeared  to  mj  imasiimtian  while 
I  trod  its  pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkneas 
of  the  ni^t,  to  be  wured  to  wisdom  and 
pietj."  Bring  informed  that  he  waaat  Mr. 
Tbnle'a,  in  the  Borough,  I  hastened  thither, 
and  found  Mra.  Thrale  and  him  at  break&it. 
I  was  kindlv  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he 
waa  in  a  ftill  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt 
mjself  elevated  as  if  brought  into  another 
sUteof  being,  iitn.  Thnle  and  I  looked 
to  each  other  while  he  talked,  and  our  looks 
expTCMed  oar  congenial  admiration  and  af- 
fcction  ffar  him.'  1  shall  ever  recollect  this 
scene  with  great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to 
her,  "  I  am  now,  intellectuollv,  Hermippu$ 
fsrfutwBiJ  I  am  quite  restored  bj  him,  bj 
tranaflirion  of  filing"  ''There  are  many  (she 
replied)  who  admire  and  respect  Mr.  John- 
■on  i  but  jou  and  I  topt  him. 

He  aeemed  verv  happ^  In  the  near  pros. 
pect  of  going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrvle.  "  But,  (said  he,)  before  leaving 
England  I  am  to  take  a  Jaunt  to  Oxford,  Bir. 
mingliam,  mj  native  city  Lichfleld,  and  my 
old  olend.  Dr.  Tavlor'a,  at  Ashbourne,  in 
Derbyshire.  I  shall  gn  in  a  few  days,  and 
jDu,  Boswell,  shall  ^  with  me."  I  was 
ready  to  accompany  him  ;  beine  willing  even 
to  leave  London  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bia 
con  venation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extr^ 
ruance  of  the  representative  of  a  great  fa- 
milv  in  Scotland,  br  whith  there  was  danger 
of  Its  bring  ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  re- 
spected it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with 


me  in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  thia 
pemon  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed 
shocked  at  this,  as  ieudol  barbarity ;  and 
said.  "  I  do  not  understand  this  preference 
of  the  estate  to  its  owner  ;  of  the  bnd  to  the 
man  who  walks  ujxni  that  land."  Johhsoxi 
"  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the 
land  to  its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a 
fiunily  to  an  individuaL  Here  is  on  esta- 
blishment in  ■  country,  which  is  of  import- 
ance for  agea,  not  only  to  the  chief  but  to  hts 
people  i  an  establishment  which  extends  up. 
wanls  and  downwards:  that  this  should  be 
destroyed  by  one  idle  fellow,  is  a  sad  thing." 
He  said,  "Kntaltsare  good,  because  it  is 
good  to  preserve  in  acountry,  seriesesofmen, 
to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look 
up  as  to  their  leaders.  But  1  am  for  leaving 
a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  in- 
dustrr,  and  keep  money  in  the  country  ;  for 
if  no  land  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country, 
there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire 
ilth,  because  a  feinily  could  not  be  found- 
ed there  ;  or,  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  be 
carried  away  to  another  country  where  land 
may  be  bought.  And  although  the  land  in 
every  country  will  remain  the  same,  and  be 
~~  Fertile  where  there  Is  no  money,  as  where 
ere  is,  vet  all  that  portion  of  the  happiness 
civil  life,  which  is  produced  by  money  dr- 
latiug  in  a  country,  will  be  lost."  Bos> 
ELL  1  •*  Then,  Sir,  would  it  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  country  that  all  its  lands  were 

._.^  _.  ■  So  far.  Sir, 

ild  be  an  ad. 
itiy  would  have 
as  much  money  circulating  init  as  it  is  worth. 
But,  to  be  sure,  thiswoum  be  counterbalan- 
ced by  disadvantages  attending  a  total  change 

I  expreraed  mv  opinion  that  the  power  of 
entditinff  should  be  limited  thus:  "That 
there  should  be  one  third,  or  perhaps  one  half 
the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  from  com- 
merce J  that  the  proportion  allowed  to  be  en< 
tailed,  should  be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  fa- 
mily could  entail  above  a  certain  quantity. 
Let  a  fiimily,  according  to  the  abilities  of  fta 
representatives,  be  richer  or  poorer  in  ^ffer- 
•"'  generations,  or  always  neb  if  its  repre- 
tatives  be  always  wiaei  but  let  its  abso- 


certain  of  there  being  always  a 
number  of  established  roots ;  and  as,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  there  is  in  every  age  an  ex- 
tinction of  some  &miUes,  there  would  be 
continual  openings  for  men  ambicinni  o 
perpetultT,  to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail 
ground."!   JoHNsoir  i  "  Why,  Sir,  mankind 
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will  be  better  able  to  rMruUte  the  system  of 
entails,  when  the  evU  oftoo  much  luid  being 
locked  up  bj  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at 
present  when  it  is  not  felt. 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smithes  book  on 
^'  The  Wealth  of  Nations,**  which  was  lust 
published,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  ob- 
served to  me,  that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never 
been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected  to  write 
well  on  that  subject  any  more  than  a  lawjer 
upon  physic.  Johxson  :  *•*  He  is  mistaken, 
^'  Sir :  a  man  who  has  never  been  engaged  in 
trade  himself  may  undoubtedly  wnte  well 
upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  which  re- 
quires more  to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy 
than  trade  does.  As  to  mere  wealth,  that  is 
to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation  or 
one  individual  cannot  increase  its  store  but 
by  making  another  poorer :  but  trade  pro- 
cures what  is  more  valuable,  the  reciproca- 
tion of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  dinerent 
countries.  A  merchant  seldom  thinks  but  of 
his  own  particular  trade.  To  write  a  good 
book  upon  it,  a  man  roust  have  extensive 
views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  practised, 
to  write  well  upon  a  subject'*  I  mentioned 
law  as  a  subject  on  wnich  no  man  could 
write  well  without  practice.  Johksok  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  in  England,  where  so  much 
money  is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law, 
most  of  our  writers  upon  it  have  been  in 
practice;  though  BlacKstone  had  not  been 
much  in  practice  when  he  published  his 
*  Commentaries.*  But  upon  the  Continent, 
the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in 
practice :  Grotius,  indeed,  was ;  but  PufTen- 
dorf  was  hot ;  BurUmaqui  was  not.** 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  conse- 
quence which  a  man  acquired  by  being  em- 
ployed  in  his  profession,  I  suj»e8ted  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is 
improper  in  a  biwyer  to  solicit  employment ; 
for  why,  I  urged,  should  it  not  be  equally 
allowable  to  solicit  that  as  the  means  of  6on- 
s^uence,  as  it  is  to  soUcit  votes  to  be  elect- 
ed a  member  of  Parliament  ?  Mr.  Strahan 
had  told  me,  that  a  countryman  of  his  and 
mine,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law, 
had,  when  first  making  his  way,  solicited  him 
to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes.  Jouy- 
Row  :  "  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  Uiw-suits ; 
but  when  once  it  is  certain  that  a  law-suit  is 
to  ffo  on,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer*s 
endeavouring  that  he  shaiX  have  the  benetit, 
rather  than  another.**  Boswell  :  "  You 
would  not  solicit  employment,  Sir,  if  you 
were  a  ktwyer.**  JoHysoN :  "  No,  Sir ;  but 
not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  be- 
cause I  should  disdain  it**  This  was  agood 
distinction,  which  will  be  felt  by  men  otjust 
pride.  He  proceeded :  "  However,  1  would 
not  have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself 
in  using  fair  means.    I  would  have  him  to 

ftl!?*-**^  "?  «mln«nt  merit,  IwTe  truly  no  omxm.  The 
refuieto gnot  tbe  vrlYfJUgt  to  tlu»e  wjiodemved  it. 


iiyect  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent 
his  being  overlooked.** 

Lord  Mountstuart*s  bill  for  a  Scotch  mi- 
litia, in  supporting  which  his  Lordship  had 
made  an  abte  speech  in  the  House  ofCom- 
mons,  was  now  a  pretty  general  topic  of 
conversation.— JoHKSoy:  ^^  As  Scotland 
contributes  so  little  land-tax  towards  the 

general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought  not  to 
ave  a  miutia  paid  out  of  the  general  fund, 
unless  it  should  be  thought  for  the  general 
interest,  that  Scotland  should  be  protected 
from  an  invasion,  which  no  man  can  think 
will  happen  ;  for  what  enemy  would  invade 
Scotland,  where  there  is  notning  to  be  got  ? 
No,  Sir ;  now  that  the  Scotch  Eave  not  the 
pay  of  English  soldiers  spent  among  them, 
as  so  many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are 
trying  to  get  money  another  wajr,  by  having 
a  militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid,  and  se- 
riously desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to  de- 
fend them,  they  should  pa^  for  it  Vour 
scheme  is  to  retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax, 
by  making  us  pay  ana  clothe  your  miUtia.*' 
Boswell  :  *'*'  You  should  not  talk  of  uv  and 
yott.  Sir:  there  is  now  a  Union."  Johnson  : 
*•*  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest, 
while  the  proportions  of  land-tax  are  so  un- 
equaL  It  Yorkshire  should  say,  ^instead  of 
paying  our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater 
numlj^r  of  militia,*  it  would  be  unreasona^ 
ble.*'  In  this  argument  my  friend  was  certain- 
ly in  the  wrong.  The  land-tax  is  as  unequal- 
ly proportioned  between  different  parts  of 
Kngland,  as  between  England  and  Scotland; 
nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal  in  Scotland 
itsel£  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  numerous  branches  of  public  revenue, 
all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely  as  Eng- 
land does.  A  French  invasion  made  m 
Scotland  would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 
He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obliga- 
tion in  settling  estates :— '*  Where  a  man 
geU  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate, 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  him  in  jtuOce  to 
leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to  another. 
There  is  a  motive  of  preference  from  khuU 
neuy  and  this  kindness  is  generally  enter* 
talned  for  the  nearest  relation.  If  I  owe 
a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I  am 
obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money 
I  get,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  another  have 
it :  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may 
dispose  of  what  I  ^t  as  I  please.  There  is 
not  a  debitum JuttUta  to  a  man*s  next  heir; 
there  is  only  a  delntum  earikUit.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  I  have  morally  a  choice,  accord- 
ing to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a  brother  in 
want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  iny 
assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in 
want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  pn^era- 
ble  claim.  The  right  of  an  heir-at-law  is 
only  this,  that  he  is  to  have  the  succession 
to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  the  owner.  His  right  is 
merely  preferable  to  tliat  of  the  King.^ 
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We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Black- 
firian ;  tod  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames, 
I  talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume,  which, 
altogether  unknown  to  him,  was  advertised 
to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  under  the 
tHle  of  ^  Johtuonianay  or  Bon-MoU  of  Dr. 
Johnson.**  Johnsov  :  ^  Sir,  it  is  a  mighty 
impudent  thing.'*  Boswell  :  Pray,  Sir, 
could  you  have  no  redress  if  you  were  to 
prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing  out,  under 
vour  name,  what  you  never  saio,  and  ascri- 
bing to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or  ma- 
king you  swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant 
reliSen  of  your  bon-niott  do  ?**  Jobkson  : 
^  No»  Sir ;.  there  will  always  be  some  truth 
mixed  with  the  fidsehood,  and  how  can  it  be 
asoertaioedhow  much  is  true  and  how  much 
is  fiiise  ?  Besides,  Sir,  what  damages  would 
a  jury  give  me  for  having  been  represented 
as  awearing?**  Boswell  :  ^  I  tnink>  Sir, 
you  shoula  at  least  disavow  ^uch  a  publica- 
tion, because  the  world  and  |)osterity  might, 
with  much  plausihle  foundation,  say,  ^  Here 
is  a  volume  wUch  was  publicly  advertised 
and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson^s  own  time, 
and,  by  hit  silence,  was  admitted  bv  him  to 
be  genuine.'  "  Joanrsov :  *■*•  I  shall  give 
myself  DO  trouble  about  the  matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  sufiTering  from 
such  spurious  publications ;  but  I  could  not 
help  tninking,  that  many  men  would  be 
xi^uch  injured  in  their  reputation,  by  having 
absurd  and  vicious  sayings  imputed  to  them ; 
and  that  redress  ought  in  such  cases  to  be 
given. 

He  said,  .*'  The  value  of  every  story  de- 
pends on  its  bein^  true.     A.  story  is  a  picture 
either  of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature 
in  general :  if  it  be  fidse,  it  is  a  picture  of 
nothing.     For    instance,   suppose   a   man 
should  tell  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out 
^r  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps,  sat 
down  to  make  himself  wings.    This  many 
people  would  believe ;  but  it  would  be  a  pic- 
ture of  nothing.    •••••••  (naming  a  worthy 

friend  of  oursf  used  to  think  a  story,  a  story, 
till  I.  shewed  him  that  truth  was  essentud 
to  it."  I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained 
us  with  stories  which  were  not  true;  but 
that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  not  as  narra- 
tives that  Foote*s  stories  pleased  us,  but  as 
collections  of  ludicrous  images.  John  so  w : 
^*  Foote  is  ouite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies 
oieveryr  body." 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
veracity  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated. 
Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  ri^dly  atten. 
tive  to  it,  that  even  in  his  common  conver- 
sation the  slightest  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned with  exact  precision.  The  knowledf^ 
of  his  having  such  a  principle  and  habit 
made  his  friends  have  a  perfSect  reliance  on 
the  truth  of  every  thing  that  he  told,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  doubted  if  told  by 
man^r  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related 


as  having  happened  to  him  one  night  in 
Fleet-street.  ^  A  gentlewoman  (said  he) 
begged  I  would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist 
her  in  crossing  th^  street,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did;  upon  which  she  offered  me  a 
shuiing,  supponng  me  to  be  the  watchman. 
I  perceived  that  she  was  somewhat  in  li- 
quor." This,  iftold  by  most  people,  would 
have  been  thought  an  invention  ;  when  told 
by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  bnr  his  friends 
as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple-stairs,  where 
we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams*s  room.  We  talked  of  migious  orders. 
He  said,  ***  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man 
to  go  into  a  Carthusian  convent  for  fear  of 
being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his 
hands  for  fear  he  should  steaL  There  is, 
indeed,  ffreat  resolution  in  the  immediate 
act  of  aismembering  himself:  but  when 
that  is  once  done,  he  nas  no  lon^^  any  me- 
rit :  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to 
steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in 
his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  become  a 
Carthusian,  he  is  obfiged  to  continue  so, 
whether  he  chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silenca, 
too,  is  absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel,  of 
the  apostles  being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to 
hold  their  tongues.  All  severity  that  does 
not  t^fiid  to  increase  ffood,  or  prevent  evil, 
is  idle  I  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  Con- 
vent, '  Madam,  you  are  here  not  for  the 
love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice.*  She 
said,  *  She  should  remember  this  as  long  as 
she  lived.*  **  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  ner 
this  view  of  her  situation,  when  she  could 
not  help  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  wondered  at  the 
whole  of  what  he  now  said ;  because,  both 
in  his  '<  Rambler**  and  ''  Idler,**  he  treats 
religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity 
of  respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  1  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  of  it— JoHKSOv :  ^^  Sir,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  man*8  drinking  wine,  if  he  can 
do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to 
go  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  nav- 
ing  been  for  some  time  without  it,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
return  to  it.  Every  man  is  to  jud^  for 
himself,  according  to  the  effects  which  he 
experiences.  One  of  the  fethers  tells  us, 
he  found  festing  made  him  so  jieevish  that 
he  did  not  practise  it.'* 

Though  ne  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil 
of  intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  hanh 
and  unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged 
in  occasional  excess  of  wine.  One  of  nis 
friends,  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at  a 
tavern  with  him  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  too  plainly  discovered  that  he  had  drunk 
too  much  at  dinner.  When  one  who  loved 
mischief,  thinking  to  produce  a  severe  cen- 
sure, asked  Johnson,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
^^  Well,  Sir,  what  did  your 'friend  say  to 
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you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in  such  a  situa- 
tion ?**  Johnson  answered,  '*  Sir,  he  said 
all  that  a  man  should  say :  he  said  he  was 
sorrr  for  it" 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious 
practical  advice  upon  thin  subject:  ^^A 
.man  who  has  been  drinking  wine  at  all 
fireely,  should  never  go  into  a  new  com- 
pany. 'With  those  who  have  partaken  wine 
with  him,  he  may  be  pretty  well  in  unison ; 
but  he  will,  probably,  be  offensive,  or  ap- 
pear ridiculous,  to  other  peonle.*' 

He  allowed  very  ffreat  innuence  to  edu- 
'  cation.  ^*  I  do  not  aeny,  Sir,  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is 
nothing  m  comparison  o£  what  is  formed  by 
education,  we  may  instance  the  science 
of  numbers,  which  all  minds  are  equally  ca- 
pable of  attaining:  yet  we  find  a  prodi- 
gious difference  in  the  powers  of  different 
men,  in  that  respect,  aiter  they  are  grown 
up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or 
less  exercised  in  it :  and^  I  think  the  same 
cause  will  explain  the  difference  of  excel- 
lence in  other  things,  gradations  admitting; 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  prina- 
ples.^' 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best 
to  hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  ^eat  deaL 
We  are  siure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  mcreasing 
our  mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  vbited  him  on  Monday.  He  took 
occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon 
the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  ^  A  ship  is 
worse  than  a  jaiL  There  is,  in  a  jail,  bet- 
ter air,  better  company,  better  conveniency 
of  every  kind ;  ana  a  ship  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  m  danger.  When 
men  come  to  like  a  sea-life,  they  are  not  fit 
to  live  on  land."—'*  Then  (said  I)  it  would 
be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed  his  son  to  the 
JoHKsoK :  **  It  would  be  cruel  in  a 


sea. 


fiither  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men  go  to  sea, 
before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of  that 
way  of  life ;  and  when  they  have  come  to 
know  it,  they  cannot  escape  from  it,  be- 
cause it  is  then  too  late  to  choose  another 
profession ;  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
with  men,  when  they  have  once  engaged  in 
any  particular  way  of  life." 

On  Tuesday,  March  19,  which  was  fixed 
for  our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Somerset  coffee-house  in  the 
Strand,  where  we  were  taken  up  by  the 
Oxford  Coach.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect;  and  a  gentleman 
of  Merton  college,  whom  we  did  not  know, 
had  the  fourth  seat  We  soon  got  into  con- 
versation $  for  it  was  very  remarkable  of 
Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed 
that  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the 
stage,  would  soon  have  an  easier  life.  John- 
sok:  "I  doubt  that.  Sir."  Boswell: 
♦•Why,  Sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the  bur- 
then off  his  back."    Johksok  :    "  But  I 


know  not.  Sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady  with- 
out his  load.  However,  he  should  never 
play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the  gentle- 
man, and  not  partly  the  player  :  he  should 
no  longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by  a 
mob,  or  to  be  msolently  treated  by  perform- 
ers, whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a  high 
hand,  and  who  would  gladly  retaliate." 
Boswell  :  **  I  think  he  diould  play  once  a 
year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors,  as  it 
has  been  said  he  means  to  do."  Johnsow  : 
*^  Alas,  Sir !  he  will  soon  be  a  decayed  ac- 
tor himselfl" 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
ornamental  architecture,  such  as  magnifi- 
cent columns  supporting  a  portico,  or  ex- 
pensive pilasters  supporting  merely  their 
own  capitals,  **  because  it  consumes  labour 
disproportionate  to  its  utility."  For  the 
same  reason  he  satirised  statuary.  *'  Paint- 
ing (said  he)  consumes  labour  not  dispro- 
portionate to  its  effect ;  but  a  fellow  will 
nack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble,  to 
make  something  in  stone  that  hardlj^  resem- 
bles a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is  owing 
to  its  difficulty.  You  would  not  value  the 
finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot."  Here  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in 
taste ;  for,  surely,  statuary  is  a  noble  art 
of  imitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  varieties  of  the  human 
nrame;  and  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance 
the  value  of  a  marble  head,  we  should  con- 
sider, that,  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the 
Serformance,  it  has  a  proportionate  value  in 
urability. 

G^n  was  a  fine,  lively,  ratUin^  fellow. 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but 
with  a  kincUy  auuiority.  The  spirit  of  the 
artist,  however,  rose  against  what  he 
thought  a  Gothic  attack,  and  he  made  a 
brisk  defence.  ''What,  Sir!  will  you  allow 
no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture  or  in  sta- 
tuary? y(^  should  we  allow  it  then  in 
writmg  ?  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to 
give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright 
images,  and  elegant  phrases.  You  might 
convey  all  your  instruction  without  these 
ornaments."  Johnson  smiled  with  compla- 
cency ;  but  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  all  these  or- 
naments are  usd^l,  beoiuse  they  obtain  an 
easier  reception  for  truth ;  but  a  building 
is  not  at  all  more  convenient  for  being  deco- 
rated with  superfluous  carved  work.*" 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make 
one  reply  to  Dr  Johnson,  which  ne  allowed 
to  be  excellent.  Johnson  censured  him 
for  taking  down  a  church  which  might  have 
stood  many  years,  and  building  a  new  one 
at  a  different  place,  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  there  might  be  a  direct  road  to  a  new 
bridge ;  and  his  expression  was,  "  You  are 
taking  a  church  out  of  the  way,  that  the 
people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
bridge."—"  No,  Sir,  (said  Gwyn,)  I  am  puU 
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dug  tlie  church  m  the  way  that  the  people 
latff  not  go  out  ftfihtwayy  JoHKsoK(with 
a  hesrtj  loud  laugh  of  apurobation :)  '•*•  Speak 
no  more.  Kest  your  colloquial  fiune  upon 
this.** 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxtord,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  1  went  directly  to  Univereity  College, 
hut  were  disappointed  on  finding  that  one 
of  the  fellows,  nis  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who 
accompanied  faim  from  Newcastle  to  Edin- 
burgh,  was  gone  to  the  country.  We  put 
up  at  the  Angel-inn,  and  passed  the  even, 
ing  by  ourseR^es  in  easy  and  fiuniliar  con- 
•veraatioD.  Talking  of  constitutional  me- 
hmcholy,  he  observed,  '*  A  man  so  afflicted. 
Sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not  combat  with  them.'*  Boswell  :  ^^  May 
not  he  think  them  down,  Sir  ?**  Job  wsoy : 
**■  No,  Sir.  To  attempt  to  MmAr  them  down 
is  madness.  He  should  have  a  lamp  con- 
stantly burning  in  his  bed-chamber  during 
the  night,  and  if  wakefully  disturbed,  take 
a  book,  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to 
reat.  To  have  the  management  of  the  mind 
is  a  ipneat  art,  and  it  may  be  attained  in  a 
considerable  decree  by  experience  and  ha- 
bitual exerdse.^  Boswell:  ^^  Should  not 
he  provide  amusements  for  himself?  Would 
it  not,  for  instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take 
a  course  of  chemistry  ?**  Johksov  :  *^  Let 
him  take  a  course  of  chemistry  or  a  course 
of  nme^dancing,  or  a  course  or  any  thing  to 
w)ud  he  is  inclined  at  the  time.  Liet  him 
contrive  to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his 
mind  as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it 
can  fly  from  itself.  Burton^s  *  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy'  is  a  valuable  work.  It  is,  per- 
haps, overloaded  with  Quotation.  But 
there  is  a  great  spirit  ana  great  power  in 
what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind." 

Next  morning  we  visited  Dr.  Wetherell, 
Master  of  University  College,  with  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  disposing  of  the  books 
pranted  at  the  Clarendon  press,  on  which 
subject  his  letter  has  been  mserted  in  a  for- 
mer page.  I  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to  have  his 
wisdom  actually  operate  on  real  life.  Dr.  We- 
therell and  i  talked  of  him  without  reserve 
in  his  own  presence.  Wethebell:  '^I 
would  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas  if 
he  would  have  written  a  pre&ce  to  his  ^  Po- 
litical Tracts,'  by  way  of  a  Discourse  on  the 
British  Constitution."  Boswell  :  ^^  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  in  his  writings,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  constitu- 
tion both  in  church  tod  state,  has  never 
written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  reuly  a  claim  upon  him  for  both. 
I  am  sure  he  could  give  a  volume  of  no 

Seat  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  comprise 
i  the  substance,  and  with  his  spirit  would 
effectually  maintain  them.    He  snould  erect 
fort  on  the  confines  of  each."    I  could 


perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with  this 
dialogue.  He  burst  out,  ^  Why  should  I 
be^  always  writing  ?"  I  hoped  he  was  coo- 
scTous  that  the  debt  was  iust,  and  meant  to 
discharge  it,  though  he  msUked  being  dun- 
ned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the 
master  of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  po- 
lite, pleasing,  communicative  man.  Bemre 
his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his  col- 
lege. I  had  Intended  to  go  and  visit  him 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  par- 
ticulars he  could  recollect  of  Johnson's  aca- 
demical life.  He  now  obligingly  gave  ma 
part  of  that  authentic  information,  which, 
with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kind- 
ness, will  be  found  incorporated  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinffuished  himself  by 
an  able  answer  to  Davia  Hume's  **  Essay 
on  Miracles."  He  told  me  he  had  once  dined 
in  company  with  Hume  in  London :  that 
Hume  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said, 
^*  You  have  treated  me  much  better  than  I 
deserve  ;"  and  that  the^  exchanged  visits. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an 
infidel  writer  with  smooth  civility.  Wnere 
there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a  passage 
in  a  classic  author,  or  concerning  a  question 
in  antiquities  or  any  other  subject  m  which 
human  nappiness  is  not  deeply  interested,  a 
man  may  treat  his  antagonist  with  poUteneis 
and  even  respect.  But  where  the  control 
yersjy  is  concerning  the  truth  of  religion,  it 
is  01  such  vast  importance  to  him  who  main- 
tains it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the  per- 
son of  an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared; 
If  a  man  firmly  believes  that  reli^on  is  an 
invaluable  treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as 
a  robber  ;  he  will  look  upon  him  as  oSoue^ 
though  the  infidel  might  think  himself  in 
the  right.  A  robber  who  reasons  as  the  gang 
do  in  the  *^  Beggar's  Opera,"  who  call  them- 
selves pruMTfioa/jphilosophers,  and  may  have 
as  much  sincerity  as  pernicious  tpecuioHoe 
philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an  object  of  just 
indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate  may 
think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife ; 
but  shall  I,  therefore,  not  detest  him  ?  and 
if  I  catch  him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall 
I  treat  him  with  politeness  ?  ^  No,  I  will 
kick  him  down  stairs,  or  run  him  through 
the  body ;  that  is,  if  I  really  love  my  wife,  or 
have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honour.  An 
infidel  then  shall  not  be  treated  handsomely 
by  a  Christian,  merely  because  he  endea- 
vours to  rob  with  ingenuity.  1  do  declare, 
however,  that  I  am  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  be  provoked  to  anger,  and  could  I  be  per- 
suadea  that  truth  would  not  suffer  frmn  a 
cool  moderation  in  its  defenders,  I  should 
wish  to  preserve  good  humour,  at  least,  in 
every  controversy ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  see 
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wfaj  a  man  ffaould  lose  hia  temper,  while  he ' 
does  all  he  caa  to  reftite  an  opponent.  I  think 
ridicule  may  be  fidrlr  used  against  an  in- 
fidel; for  instance,  it  he  be  an  uglj  fellow, 
and.yet  absurdly  vain  of  his  person,  we  may 
contrast  his  appearance  with  Cicero^s  beau- 
tiful image  or  Virtue,  ^uld  she  be  seen. 
Johnson  coincided  with  me  and  said,  *Vwhen 
M  man  voluntsrily  engages  in  an  important 
oontroTersy^  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen 
his  antagonist,  because  authority  from  per- 
sonal respect  has  much  wei^t  with  most 
people,  end  often  more  -  i&n  reasoning. 
If  my  antagonist  writes  bad  language, 
though  that  may  not  be  essential  to  the  ques- 
tion^  X  will  attack  him  for  his  bad  lanf|puige.** 
Adams  :  ^^  Y  ou  would  not  jostle  a  chimney- 
sweeper/* Johmson:  "Yes,  Sir,  if  it  Were 
necessary  to  jostle  him  dtwn.^^ 

Dr.  Adams  told  us,  that  in  some  of  the 
Colleges  at  Oxford,  the  fellows  had  ex- 
duded  the  students  from  social  intercourse 
with  them  in  the  common  room.  Johnson  : 
^  They  are  in  the  right.  Sir :  there  can  be 
no  reii  conversation,  no  &ir  exertion  cf 
mind  amongst  them,  if  the  young  men  are 
by ;  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  does  not 
choose  to  stake  it  in  their  presence.**  Bos- 
well  :  *^  But,  Sir,  may  there  not  be  very 
good  conversation  without  a  contest  for  su- 
periority?*' Johnson:  *^No  animated  con- 
versation. Sir,  for  it  cannot  be  but  one  or 
other  will  come  off  superior.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  victor  must  have  the  better  of  the 
aigument,  for  he  may  take  the  weak  side ; 
but  his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge 
will  necessarily  appear :  and  he  to  whom  he 
thus  shews  himseli'  superior  is  lessened  in 
the  eyes  of  the  young  men.  You  know  it 
was  said,  *  Mallem  cum  Soaligero  errare  quam 
eum  Clavio  recte  sapere,^  In  the  same  man- 
ner take  Bentley*s  and  Jason  de  Nores* 
Comments  upon  Horace,  you  will  admire 
Bentley  more  when  wrong,  than  Jason 
when  right.** 

We  walked  with  I>r.  Adams  into  the 
master*s  garden,  and  into  the  common  room. 
Johnson  (after  a  reverie  of  meditation :) 
**  A V !  here  I  used  to  play  at  draughts  with 
Fhil.  Jones  and  Fludyer.  Jones  loved  b^r, 
pud  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the  church. 
Fludyer  turned  out  a  scoundrel,  a  Whig, 
and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  having  been 
bred  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at  Putney, 
and  got  under  the  ej^e  of  some  retainers 
to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  became  a 
violent  Whig :  but  he  had  been  a  scoundrel 
all  along,  to  be  sure.**  Bobwell  :  ^*  Was 
he  a  scoundrel.  Sir,  in  any  other  way  than 
that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel  ?  IMd  he 
cheat  at  draughts ?**  Johnson:  ^' Sir,  we 
never  played  for  money,^ 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  a  Dr.  Ben- 
tham,  canon  of  Christ-church,  and  Divinity 
professor,  with  whose  learned  and  lively 
conversation  we  were  much  pleased.    H!e 


gave  us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  was  a  high  honour.  *'*'  Sir, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine  with  the  canons 
of  Christ-church.*^  We  could  not  accept 
his  invitation,  as  we  were  engaged  to  dine 
.at  University  College.  We  had  an  excellent 
dinner  there,  with  tne  masters  and  fellows, 
it  being  St.  Cuthbert*8  day,  which  is  kept 
by  them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of 
Durham,  with  which  this  college  is  much 
connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  Presi. 
dent  of  Magdalen  CoU^^  and  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  of  whose  abilities,  in  different  re- 
spects, the  public  has  had  eminent  prooft, 
and  the  esteem  annexed  to  whose  character 
was  increased  by  knowing  him  personally. 
He  had  talked  of  publidun^  an  edition  of 
Walton*s  lives,  but  had  laia  aside  that  de- 
si^,  upon  Dr.  Johnson*s  telling  him,  from 
mistake,  that  Liord  Hailes  intended  to  do 
it.  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  between  Lord 
Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should 
perform  so  jpod  awoik.  Johnson:  '^In 
order  to  do  it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  all  the  editions  of  Walton*s  Lives. 
By  way  of  adapting  the  book  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  i^  they  have,  in  a  late  edition, 
left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  I^.  Donne 
had,  but  it  should  be  restored ;  and  there 
should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given  of  t^e 
works  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives 
were  written  by  Walton,  and  therefore  thdr 
works  must  be  carefrdly  read  by  the  editor.** 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where 
he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
with  whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening. 
We  talked  of . biography. — Johnsok:  ''ft 
is  rarely  well  executed.  Tiiey  only  who 
live  witn  a  man  can  write  his  hie  with  any 
genuine  exactness  and  discrimination ;  and 
iBew  people  who  have  lived  with  a  man  know 
what  to  remark  about  him.  The  chaphiin 
of  a  late  Bishop,  whom  1  was  to  assist  in 
writing  some  memoirs  of  his  lordship,  could 
tell  me  scarcely  any  thing.*'* 

I  said,  Mr.  Uobert  Dodsley*s  life  should 
be  written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  connect- 
ed with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his 
literary  merit  had  raiwd  himself  from  the 
station  of  a  footman.  Mr.  Warton  paid,  he 
had  published  a  little  volume  under  the  title 
of"  The  Muse  in  Livery.*'  Johnson  :  "  I 
doubt  whether  Dodsley*8  brother  would 
thank  a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  his 
original  low  condition  should  be  recollected. 
When  Lord  Ly  ttelton's  **  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead**  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between 
Apidus,  an  ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineu^ 


*  It  hM  ben  mcnUoned  to  me  by  an  accurate  English 
friena*  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have  used  the 
phnae  nlmott  nothtnr,  as  not  behig  English :  and  ther«. 
fore  I  have  put  another  fai  lu  places  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  quite  convinced  It  Is  not  good  English.  For 
the  best  writers  use  this  phrase  "  litUe  or  n^tng  .•"  L  c. 
atanost  so  little  as  to  be  nothing. 
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a  modem  epicure,  Dodsley  said  to  me,  ^  I 
knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his 
footman.'  '* 

Bioeraphy  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable 
port  of  the  ^'^  Biographia  Britannica."  John- 
ton,  though  he  valued  him  highly,  was  of 
opinion  tnat  there  was  not  so  much  in  his 
great  work,  ^*  A  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,**  as  the  world  had  been  tauffht  to 
exiiect  ;*  and  had  said  to  me  that  he  b^eved 
Campbeirs   disappointment  on  account  of 
the  bad  success  of  that  work,  had  killed  him. 
He  this  evening  observed  of  it,  ^^  That  work 
was  his  death.*'  Mr.  Warton,  not  adverting 
to  his  meaning,  answered,  '*  1  believe  so ; 
from  the  great  attention  he  bestowed  on  it.** 
JoHWSOM :  ^  Nay,  Sir,  he  died  of  utani  of 
attention,  if  he  died  at  all  by  that  booL** 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at 
that  time,  written  in  a  very  mellmuous 
style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of  another 
subject,  contained  much  artful  infidelity. 
I  said  it  was  not  &ir  to  attack  us  unex- 
pectedly; he  should  have  warned  us  of  our 
danger,  before  we  entered   his  garden  of 
flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising,  ^^  Spring- 
guns  and  men-traps  set  here.*'    The  author 
had  been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  remembered 
there  for  having  ^  turned  Papist.'*    I  ob- 
served, that  as  &  had  changed  several  times 
— ^firom  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church 
of  Home, — ^from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  in- 
fidelity,— I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing 
him  a  methodist  mteacher.  John sok  (Uugh- 
ing:)  ^It  is  said,  that  his  range  has  been 
more  extendve,  and  that  he  has  once  been 
Mahometan.    However,  now  that  he  has 
published  his  infidelity,  he  will  probably 
persist  in  it.**  Boswell  :  ^^  I  am  hot  quite 
sure  of  that,  Sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having 
published  hb  ^  Chnstian  Hero,**  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead 
a  religv>us  life ;  yet,  that  his  conduct  was 
by  no  means  strictly  suitable.  Johksok  ; 
^Steele,  I  believe,  practised  the  lighter 
vices." 

Mr.  Warton  being  engaged,  could  not 
sup  with  us  at  our  inn ;  we  had  therefore 
another  evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked  John- 
son, whether  a  man's  being  forward  to  make 


not  last.*'  I  expressed  a  desire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  lady  who  had  been  much 
talked  of,  and  univeraallj  celebrated  for  ex- 
traordinary address  and  insinuation.  John- 
*' Never  believe  extraordinary  cha- 


himself  known  to  eminent  people,  and  seeing 
as  much  of  life,  and  getting  as  much  informa- 
tion as  he  could  in  ever^  way,  was  not  yet 
lessening  himself  by  his  forwardness.  Johw- 
*^No,  Sir;  a  man  always  makes  him- 


sow 


sow 

racters  which  you  hear  of  people.    I3epend 
upon  it.  Sir,  they  are  exaggerated.     You 
do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal  higher 
than  another.**    I  mentioned  Mr.  Burke. 
JoHNSoy:    ^^Ves;  Burke  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man.     His  stream  of  mind  is  per- 
petual.**      It  is  very  pleasing   to   me  to 
record,  that  Johnson*s  high  estimation  of 
the  talents  of  this  gentleman  was  uniform 
from  their  early  acquaintance.    Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  informs  me,  that  when  Mr.  Burke 
wQs  first  elected  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder 
at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said,  *•''  Now 
we  who  know  Sir.  Burke,  know,  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country.**  And 
once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable  to 
exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  without 
fetigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  mentioned, 
he  said,  '«That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my 
powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it  would 
Kill  me.'*    So  much  was  he  accustomed  to 
consider  conversation  as  a  contest,  and  such 
was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an  opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  21,  wo 
set  out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursue  our  ramUe^ 
It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  rode  through 
Blenheim  park.  When  I  looked  at  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  built  by  John  Duke  of  Man* 
borough,  over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recoUect* 
ed  the  Epigram  made  upon  it — 

*'  The  lofty  ardi  hii  hlg^  amMtion  shem, 
Tbft  •trauD,  ID  flmbkm  of  Us  bounty  Horn  t" 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown, 
a  magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected ; 
I  said,  ^^  They  have  drowned  the  Enigram.** 
I  observed  to  nim,  while  in  the  miost  of  tbe 
noble  scene  around  us,  ^* You. and  I,  Sir, 
hare,  I  think,  seen  together  the  extremes  of 
what  can  be  seen  in  Britain — ^the  wild  rough 
island  of  Mull,  and  Blenheim  park." 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel- 
house,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felidtj 
of  England  in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and 
triumphed  over  the  French  for  not  having, 
in  any  perfection,  the  tavem-life.  ^  Thero 
is  no  private  house  (said  he)  in  whidi  P^pi'^ 
can  eigoy  themselves  so  well  as  in  a  capwal 
tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great  plenty 
of  good  things,  ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever 
so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much  desire  that 


self  greater  as  he  increases  his  knowledge/ 
I  censured  some  ludicrous  fentastic  dia- 
logues between  two  coach-horses  and  other 
such  stuff,  which  Baretti  had  lately  publish- 
ed. He  joined  with  me,  and  said,  ^*  Nothing 
odd  will  do  long.    'Tristram  Shandy'  did 


every  body  should  be  easy ;  in  the  nature 
of  things  It  cannot  be :  tnere  must  <^^^JZ!! 
be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  Toe 
master  of  the  house  is  anxious  to  entertain 
his  guests;  the  guests  are  anxious  to  be 
agreeable  to  him :  and  no  man,  but  a  very 
impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  fireely  command 
what  is  in  another  man's  house,  as  if  it  were 


tJi:Si:S::iLl'^fi'SS'^;:^SS^,SJ!S:S^'  I  V»  own.    Where«, .»  .  Uven.,  there  U  • 


gMici*l  frMdom  from  anxutr.  You  are 
HOe  ]r«u  •»  weiaaOfe  i  and  tbe  siore  oolae 
jrm  nuke,  the  more  trouble  yau  give,  the 
nn«  good  tbiiigi  70U  call  fbi,  thewelcomer 

Sare.    Naaerranti  will  attend  jou  with 
alacri^  which  waiters  do,  who  are  in- 
dtad  br  ue  pniapect  of  an  immediate  n- 

1  ■ ,:._  „  thej  please.  No,  Sirj 

'  '        et  been  contrived 
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le'a  lines : 


bappineas  i«  pn>- 
bj  a  good  tavern  or  inn."*  He 
ited,  with  great  emotion,  Shen- 


'■Whoi'n  hH  t»Ttil'd  lUVi  dun  n 


■Wf^ 


hbSl!!  Biif  li 


Mr  illuntrious  fHend,  T  thought,  did  not 
Hlfficientiv  admire  Shenstone.  I'bat  inge- 
nioua  and  elegant  gentleman'!  opinion  of 
Johnson  appears  In  one  of  hii  letters  to  Mr. 
OtMvea,  ibted  Feb.  9,  1760.  "  I  have  lately 
bMm  reading  one  or  two  vnlumes  of  the 
Kambler ;  who,  excepting  against  some  few 
hardnesses!  in  his  manner,  and  the  want 
of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of  the 

ciae,  most  harmonious  prose- writers  I  Inow. 
A  louned  diction  improves  bj  time." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driven  rapidly 
along  in  the  post-chaiae,  he  said  to  me,  "  Liie 
faaa  not  many  tbinas  better  than  this." 

We  stopped  at  Stmtford-u pan- Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  cofleei  and  it  pleased  me  to 
be  with  him  u^n  the  dame  ground  of 
Shakspeare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer's  Fleece." 
— "The  subject,  ^.cannot  bemadepoeticaL 
How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  seigea  and 
druggets .'  Yet  you  will  hear  many  people 
talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  en*llaU  poem, 
'T>z  Fleeci.'"  Having  talked  of  Grain- 
dM's  "  Sugar-Cane,"  I  mentioned  to  him 
Mr.  liangton'*  having  told  me  (hat  this 
poem,   when  read   in    manuscript   at  Kr 


»  HiKr  xnn  »  T=j  I"™!—!  mm  upon  uui  •attto. 
"la  comraJInkm  u  itwm,  who,  lutliu  ■  irtfa  *Dd 
LhOiti  m,Bnta  dnHiilc  aqtoraiEnti  lo  ifuw  wWch  a 
tann  albidh  I  lu»  ligud  khx  umt.  iXii  a  tartrm 

hrtai  I  Mtwlhstowof  tUTm,  ItifBimiiimOa- 

otaaulnii  to  mT  call  1  ibiIoih  to  knoir  bmI  iMdr  u 
■unlrmiwuiu:  •<Htli«BU||ntanjipMu,aiil 
nmpum*  tofrnonmaUnad  afeuv^auaoT 
Unuoe  vlth  ibOM  ■hom  t  mat  Imsi  ■  d«n*dH 

aiJ  m  enanadlcwi.  ml  la  Uib  eaaekt  af  opMoii  «aj 

,  msn  SbiBdiBs  IT  - 


Joabua  Reynoldi'a,  bad  made  all  the  ai- 
sembled  wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after 
much  blank-verse  pomp,  tbe  poet  bqpm  a 
new  paragraph  thus : 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  waa,  that 
one  of  the  company,  wbo  alili  overlooked 
the  reader,  peraavnl  that  the  word  had  been 
ori^nally  miet,  and  had  been  altered  roll,  as 


having  become  sensible  that 
introdudnjt  even  rati,  in  ft  grave  poem, 
nuKht  be  liable  to  banter.  He,  however, 
comd  not  bring  himself  to  reUnqui^  the 
idea;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more  tu- 
dicruus  manner,  periphrHstically  exhibited 
in  his  poeni  as  it  now  stands : 
"  Nor  >lth  loi  miU  tlw  whUw'il  Ttnnlii  nee, 
A  cnuntlBH  (tan,  dspolTd  Uw  lowlud  can*.' 
Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an 
agreeable  nun;  a  man  that  would  do  an; 
good  that  was  In  bis  power.  His  translation 
of  TibulluB,  he  thought,  was  very  well  done ; 
but  '•  The  Sugar-Cane,  a  Poem."  did  not 
please  him  :g  tor  he  exclaimed,  '>  What  could 
he  make  of  a  sugar-cane  ?  One  might  at 
well  write  the  '  Farsley-bed,  a  Poem ;'  or 
'  The  Cabbage-garden,  aPoem.' "  Boiwxli.  > 
"  You  must  then  pidcit  your  cabbage  with 
the  aal  atiicum."  JoHKSOH;  "  You  know 
there  is  already '  The  Hop-Garden,  a  Poem  i' 
and,  I  think,  one  could  sav  a  ereat  deal 
about  cabbage.  The  poem  might  begin  with 
the  adTMltngen  of  civilized  society  over  a 
rude  state,  exemplified  by  tbe  Scotch,  who 
bad  no  cabbages  till  Oliver  CiomweU's  sol' 
diers  introdut^  tbecn  ;  and  one  might  thus 
shew  how  arts  ore  propagated  by  conquest, 
aa  they  were  by  tbe  Koinun  arms."  He  seem- 
ed to  be  much  diverted  with  the  fertility  ol 
hifl  OB-ii  fancy. 

I  told  him.  that  1  heniA  Dr.  Percy  wa* 


In  lb*  Kisitap  whn  hi  tud 
Unirtoneur  (01  mid  thdoicfi  the  accinuDt 
'  of  It  It «  furloi,  in,  *•  Dl.  Omlnn' 

..-.   md  Um  pSH^aa  in  ^UBiLoti,  tbt  ToiurkB 

In  ihc  im  do  BDC  a«r  applr  ta  ttw  prlnnd  ep™. 
"HtwMnongltnmtocfiiMhimid  iiiilnd.  but  had 

I  Dr.  Jotamoa  itU  to  an.  "Peirr,  Sli,  nsmfrTWIUi 
me  for  ifci'flhitij  u  ihfl  Sunr-Cane ;  tm  ho  bad  a  atDd 
ID  moke  n^nnl  thing  ot  Ortla^tT^^' 


\ 


Aitat.ijJ'] 
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writing  the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great. 
Britain.  Joukson  :  ^^  The  wolf,  Sir  I  why 
the  wolf?  Why  does  he  not  write  of  the 
bear,  which  we  had  formerly  ?  Nay,  it  is 
nid  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  he  not 
write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat,  as  it 
is  called,  because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into 
%Mm  country  about  the  time  that  the  &mily 
of  Hanorer  came?'  I  should  like  to  see 
«  TJte  History  qf  ths  Gray  Rat,  by  Thomas 
Perey^  D.D.  Chapiain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Ma- 
jetty.'^*  (laughing  mimoderately.)  Boswell  : 
**  I  am  afraid  a  court  chaplain  could  not  de- 
cently  write  of  the  pay  rat"  Jouvsoy  : 
^*  Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Huiorer  rat"  Thus  could  he  indulge  a 
luxuriant  sportive  imagination,  when  talking 
of  a  Mend  whom  he  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history 
of  an  ingenious  acquaintance.  *'  He  had 
practised  physic  in  various  situations  with  no 
great  emolument  A  West  India  gentle- 
man, whom  he  driighted  by  his  conversation, 
gave  him  a  bond  tat  a  handsome  annuity  du- 
ring his  life,  on  th«  condition  of  his  accom- 
panyimp  him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  living 
wito  hui  there  for  two  years.  He  accord, 
ingly  embariced  with  the  gentleman;  but 
upon  the  voYage  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  who  nappened  to  be  one  of  the  pas> 
sengen,  and  married  the  wench.  From  the 
imprudeooe  of  his  disposition  he  quarrelled 
with  the  gentleman,  and  declared  ne  would 
have  no  connexion  with  him.  So  he  for. 
feited  the  annuity.  He  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  man 
was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  compound  his 
medicines.  This  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to 
him  in  his  practioe  of  physic,  and  got  so  much 
the  better  of  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  island,  that  he  carried  away  all  the 
l>u9ineM,  upon  which  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  died." 

On  Friday,  March  22,  having  set  out  early 
from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  pre- 
ceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingnam 
about  nine  o*clook,  and,  alter  break&st,  went 
to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow  Mr.  Hector. 
A  very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
told  us,  that  ^  her  master  was  gone  out ;  he 
waa  gone  to  the  country  ;  she  could  not  tell 
when  he  would  return."  In  short,  she  gave 
us  a  miaerabla  reception  t  and  Johnson  ob- 
served, ">  She  would  have  behaved  no  better 
to  peo|ile  who  wanted  him  in  the  way  of  his 
profiasiion."  He  said  to  her,  ^*  My  name  is 
Johnwn;  tell  him  1  called.  Will  you  re- 
member the  name  ?"  She  answered,  with 
rustic  simplicity,  in  the  Warwickshire  pro- 
nundaiion,  ^  I  don't  understand  you.  Sir."— 
''  Bk)ckhead,  (said  he,)  I'U  write."    I  never 

'  My  v^'^fHand  lir.  Langton*  towhgm  I  amundar 
mnusoenole  obUntJoiM  In  tbt  coune  of  my  J<4iiiMnlaa 
liMary,  hw  AinifitMid  me  vlth  a  droll  Illustratkni  of  thlf 
quaiMn.  An  honart  caraantcr,  after  ffirhig  loma  aneo- 
dots,  in  hb  preMoce,  of  the  IB  tnatmsQt  which  beh^ 


heard  the  word  A/ocAAmmI  applied  to  a  woman 
before,  though  I  do  not  see  whv  it  should 
not,  when  there  is  evident  occasion  fer  it.* 
He,  however,  made  another  attempt  to  make 
her  understand  him,  and  roared  loud  in  her  ear« 
'^  Johnson"  and  then  she  catched  the  sounds 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
home,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  us 
courteously,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  John- 
son said  to  me,  ^  After  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation 
came  very  well"  We  walked  about  the 
town,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage,  which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law, 
and  stul  obtains  in  the. law  of  Scotland* 
JoHKsoK :  '^  I  think  it  a  bad  thing ;  because 
the  chastity  of  women  being  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  all  property  depends  upon  it, 
they  who  forfeit  it  should  not  nave  any  pos- 
sibilitv  of  being  restored  to  good  character ; 
nor  should  the  children,  by  an  illicit  con- 
nexion, attain  the  full  right  of  UwM  chil- 
dren, by  the  posterior  consent  of  the  offend- 
ing parties."  His  opinion  upon  this  subject 
deserves  consideration.  Upon  his  principle, 
there  may,  at  times,  be  a  hardship,  and  seem- 
ingly a  strange  one,  upon  individuals  ;  but 
the  general  good  of  society  is  better  secured. 
Ana,  after  ul,  it  is  unreasonable  in  an  indi- 
vidual to  repine  that  he  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  state  which  is  made  different  f^rom 
his  own,  by  the  social  institution  under  which 
he  is  bom.  A  woman  does  not  complidn 
that  her  brother,  who  is  younger  than  her, 
gets  their  common  fether*s  estate.  Why 
then  should  a  natural  son  complain  that  a 
younger  brother,  by  the  same  parents  law- 
fuUjrbejgottenj  gets  it?  The  operation  of 
law  is  similar  m  both  cases.  Besides,  an  il- 
legitimate son,  who  has  a  younger  legitimate 
brother  by  the  same  fiither  and  mother,  has 
no  stronger  claim  to  the  ftther^s  estate,  than 
if  that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the  same 
father,  f^m  whom  alone  the  estate  descencu. 

Mr.  Llovd  joined  us  in  the  street ;  and  in 
a  little  while  we  met  Friend  He^ar,  as  Mr* 
Lloyd  called  lum.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to 
observe  the  jo^  which  Johnson  and  he  ex- 
pressed at  seemg  each  other  again.  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  I  left  them  together,  while  he 
obligingly  shewed  me  some  of  the  manufee-- 
tures  of  this  very  curious  assemblage  of  ar- 
tificers. We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
where  we  were  entertained  with  great  hoe. 
pitality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llo^  had  been  mar- 
ried the  same  year  with  their  Minestiea,  asd 
like  them  had  been  blessed  with  a  numo- 
rous  femily  of  fine  children,  their  numben 
being   exactly   the  same.      Johnson  said, 


reodTad  ftvwn  adatgymaaT*  wife,  who  waaa  noled  i 
gant,  iind  whom  he  aocund  pf  unjiut  dealing  hi  i 
transaction  with  hlin',  added,  *«1  took  care  to  let  her 
know  what  I  thoughtof  her."  And  bdng  asked*  *<  What 
did  you  say  ?"  answered^  **  1  told  her  aha  was  a  tewndrth** 

2  O 
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^  Marriage  it  the  beat  state  Car  man  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  every  man  it  a  vone  man,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state.*' 
1  hare  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  the 
Quakers;  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  I 
obaerved,  that  the  essential  part  of  religion 
was  piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the  Di- 
vinity ;  and  that  numy  a  man  was  a  Quaker 
without  knowing  it. 

^  As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  we  walked  tcwrether,  that  he  liked 
individuals  among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the 
sect ;  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd*s,  I  kept 
clear  of  introducing  anv  (questions  concerning 
the  peculiarities  of  their  fiuth.  But  I  ha- 
ving asked  to  look  at  Baskerville*8  edition  of 
^*  Barclav^s  ApologyV*  Johnson  laid  hold  of 
it ;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to 
open,  Johnson  remarked,  ^^  He  says  there  is 
neither  precept  nor  practice  for  baptism,  in 
the  Scriptures ;  that  is  false.**     Here  he  was 


the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle  man-,,  rjou  shall  have  your  goods  asain 


e  good  Quakers  had  the  advaf^' 
;  lor  he  had  read  negligently. 


ner ;  and  the 
tage  of  him 

and  had  not  observed  that  Barclay  speaks  of 
ij^arU  baptism  ;  which  they  calmly  made  him 
perceive  Mr.  Lloy<l,  however,  was  in  a 
g^reat  mistake ;  for  when  insisting  that  the 
rite  of  baptism  by  water  was  to  cease,  when 
the  «piri/ua/ administration  of  Chbist  began, 
he  maintained,  that  John  the  Baptist  said, 
'^  M$f  bapium  shall  decrease,  but  fiu  shall  in- 
crease.*' Whereas  the  words  are,  '*  He  must 
increase,  but  I  mutt  decrease.*** 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  ^*  ob- 
servance of  days,  and  months,  and  years,** 
Johnson  answered,  ^^  The  Church  does  not 
superstitiously  observe  days,  merely  as  da^s, 
but  as  memorials  of  important  facts.  Christ- 
mas might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of 
the  year  as  another;  but  there  should  be  a 
stated  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  because  there  is  duiser  that  what 
mav  be  done  on  any  day,  will  be  neglected.** 

Me  said  to  me  at  another  time,  *■*■  Sir,  the 
holidays  observed  by  our  church  are  of  sreat 
use  in  religion.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this,  in  a  umited  sense ;  I  mean  if  the  num- 
ber of  such  consecrated  portions  of  time  be 
not  ]too  extensive.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nel- 
8on*s  ^  Festivals  and  Fasts,**  which  has,  I 
understiand,  the  greatest  sale  of  an  v  book  ever 
printed  in  £ngland,  except  the  bible,  is  a 
most  valuable  help  to  devotion  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition  to  it,  J  would  recommend  two  sermons 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Pott,  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for  piety 
and  elegance.  1  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say, 
that  Scotland  is  the  only  Christian  country. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  where  the  great 
events  of  our  religion  are  not  solemnly  com- 
memorated by  its  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, on  days  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

•  JohniiLao. 


Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accomparv 
me  to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Bolton,  hi 
a  place  which  ne  has  called  Soho,  about  two 
miles  fipom  Birmingham,  which  the  very  in- 
genious  proprietor  shewed  me  himself  to  the 
best  advanta^  I  wished  Johnson  liad  been 
with  us :  for  it  was  a  scene  wliich  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his  light. 
The  vastness  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of 
the  machinery  would  have  ^^  matched  his 
mighty  mind.**  I  shall  never  forget  Mr. 
Bolton's  ex])ression  to  me.  *•*•  I  sell  here.  Sir, 
what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — Power.** 
He  had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work. 
I  contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chieftain^  and 
he  seemea  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.  One  of 
them  came  to  him,  complaining  grievously  of 
his  landlord  for  having  distrained  his  goods. 
^  Your  landlord  is  in  Uie  right.  Smith,  (said 
Bolton.)  But  1*U  tell  you  what :  find  you  a 
friend  who  will  lay  down  one  half  of  your 
rent,  and  1*U  lay  down  the  other  half;  and 


From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  kamt  many  par- 
ticulars of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life,  which, 
with  others  that  he  gave  me  at  different 
times  since,  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
"  You  will  see,  Sir,  at  Mr.  Hector*s,  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a  clei]gvinan*8  widow. 
She  was  the  first  woman  with  whom  I  was 
in  love.  It  dropt  out  of  mv  head  impercep- 
tibly ;  but  she  and  I  shall  always  nave  a 
kindness  for  each  other.**  He  laughed  at 
the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be  really  in 
love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a  mere 
romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Bolton*Sy  Mr. 
Hector  took  me  to  his  house,  where  we 
found  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with 
hiajirst  love ;  who,  though  now  advanced  in 
years,  was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agreeable 
and  well-bredJ 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state 
of  one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Mr.  Charles 
Congreve,  a  clergyman,  which  he  thus  de- 
scried :  *'''  He  obtained,  I  beUeve,  consider- 
able preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now  lives 
in  London,  quite  as  a  valetudinarian,  afraid 
to  go  into  any  house  but  his  own.  He 
takes  a  short  a'irinff  in  his  post-chaise  every 
dav.  He  has  an  elderly  woman,  whom  he 
calls  cousin,  who  lives  with  him,  and  logs 
his  elbow,  when  his  glass  has  stood  too  long 
empty,  and  encoununas  him  in  drinking,  in 
which  he  is  very  wiUine  to  be  encouraged ; 
not  that  he  gets' drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious 
man,  but  he  is  alwavs  muddy.  He  confes- 
ses to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day,  and  he 
probably  drinks  more.  He  is  quite  unsocial ; 
nis  conversation  is  quite  monosvllabical ;  and 
when,  at  my  last  visit,  I  askecl  him  what  a 
clock  it  was  ?  that  signal  of  my  departure  had 
so  pleasing  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  aprunff 
up  to  look  at  his  watch,  like  a  greyhound 
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boundinff  at  a  hare.**  When  Juhnaon  took 
lea?e  ofTif r.  Hector,  he  said, "  Don't  crow 
like  Congreve ;  nor  let  me  grow  like  nim, 
when  jou  are  near  me.** 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless 
to-night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  his  aiiection 
reviyed;  for  he  said,  ^^  If  I  had  married  her, 
it  might  have  been  as  happy  for  me."  Bos- 
WELL :  ^^Pray,  Sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that 
there  are  6ity  women  in  the  world,  with 
any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  happy, 
as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular?** 
JoHKSOV:  "Ave,  Sir,  fifty  thousand.*' 
BoswELL  :  "  Then,  Sir,  you  are  not  of  o[)i. 
nion  with  some  who  imagine  that  certain 
men  and  certain  women  are  made  for  each 
other;  and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if 
thev  miss  their  counterparts.*'  Johnson  : 
"  To  be  sure  not,  Sir.  I  believe  marriai^ 
would  in  general  be  as  ha))py,  and  often 
more  so,  irUiey  were  all  mad^  by  the  Ix)rd 
Chancelbr,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the 
characters  and  circumstances,  without  the 
parties  having  any  choice  in  the  matter.''* 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to- 
night, to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hec- 
tor; but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach 
his  native  city ;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in 
the  dark,  and  were  long  pensive  and  silent. 
When  we  came  within  the  focus  of  the  Lich- 
field lamps,  "Now  (said  he)  we  are  getting 
out  of  a  state  of  death.**  We  put  up  at  the 
Three  Crowns,  not  one  of  the  great  inns, 
but  a  good  old-fashioned  one,  which  was 
kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  an<l  was  the  very 
next  house  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was 
bom  and  brought  up,  and  which  was  still 
his  own  property.*  We  had  a  comfort- 
able supper,  and  got  into  high  s])irits.  I 
felt  all  my  Toryism  glow  in  this  old  capi- 
tal of  Stafiordshire.  I  could  have  offered  m- 
cenie  g^nio  loci;  and  I  indulged  in  liba- 
tions of  that  ale,  which  Boniface,  in  the 
"  Beaux  Stratagem,'*  recommends  with  such 
an  eloquent  joUity. 

Next  mominf|[  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
lAicy  Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was 
now  an  old  maid,  with  much  simplicity 
of  manner.  She  had  never  been  in  Lon- 
don. Her.  brother,  a  captain  in  the  Navy, 
had  left  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  about  a  third  of  which  she  had  laid 
out  in  building  a  stately  house,  and  making 
a  handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion in  IJchneld.  Johnson,  when  here  by 
himself,  used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  re- 
verenced him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tender- 
ness for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who 
had  that  morning  rec^ved  a  letter  from 
bis  brother  David,  announcing  our  coming 
to  lichfleld.  He  was  engaged  to  dinner, 
but  aaked  us  to  tea,  and  to  sleep  at  his 

*  I  wait  throuAti  thehouw  where  my  IlltMtrkNU  Mend 
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house.  Johnson,  however,  would  not  quit 
his  old  acquaintance  AVilkins,  of  the  Three 
Crowns.  The  family  likeness  of  the  Gar. 
ricks  was  very  striking ;  and  Johnson  thought 
that  David*s  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to 
himself  as  was  supAosed.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
don*t  know  but  it  Peter  had  cultivated  all 
the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as  David  has  done, 
he  might  have  been  as  brisk  and  lively. 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art, 
ana  depends  greatly  on  habit.**  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  notwith- 
standing a  ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a  lady 
abroad,  of  a  heavy  German  baron,  who  had 
lived  much  with  the  young  English  at  Gre- 
neva,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as 
they  ;  with  which  view,  he,  with  assiduous 
exertion,  was  jumping  over  the  tables  and 
chairs  in  his  lodmng ;  and  when  the  people 
of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked,  with  surprise, 
what  was  the  matter  ?  he  answered,  ^''Sh'  apm 
prens  Cetrejifr 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a 
Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  Johnson*s  schoolfellows, 
#hom  he  treated  with  much  kindness,  thou^ 
he  seemed  to  be  a  low  man,  dull  and  un« 
taught.     He  had  a  coarse  gray  coat,  blade 
waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  yeU 
low  uncurled  wig  ;  and  his  countenance  had 
the  ruddiness  which  betokens  one  who  is  in 
no  haste  to  ^'  leave  his  can.**    He  drank  only 
ale.   He  had  tried  to  be  a  cutler  at  Birming- 
ham, but  had  not  succeeded  :  and  now  he 
lived  poorly  at  home,  and  had  some  scheme 
of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  manner  than 
common  :  to  his  indistinct  account  of  which, 
Dr.  Johnson  listened  with  patient  attention, 
that  he  might  assist  him  with  his  advice. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  genuine  humanity 
and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who 
has  been  most  unjustly  represented  as  alto- 
gether harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness.    A 
tiiousand  such  instances  might  have  been 
recorded  in  the  course  of  his  long  life ; 
though  that  his  temper  was  warm  and  hasty, 
and  his  manner  often  rough,  cannot  bedcnicra. 
I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat-ale ;  and 
oat-cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  soft  like 
a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at  breakfiut. 
It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  ^^oofo,** 
the  ''^food  ofhorset^''*  were  so  much  used  as 
the  food  of  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson*s  own 
town.     He  expatiated  in  praise  of  I^ichfield 
and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were  ^^  the 
moat  sober  decent  people  in  Kngland,  the 
genteelest    in  proportion   to  their  wealth, 
and  spoke  the  purest  English.**    I  doubted 
as  to  the  last  article  of  this  eulogy :  for 
they  had  several  provincial  sounds ;  as,  there 
pronounced  like  fear^  instead  of  like  fair  f 
once,  pronounced  teoente,  instead  of  wunae  or 
tecnse.    Johnson  himself  never  got  entirely 
free  of  those  provincial  accents.    Garrick 
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■Qmetimei  uied  to  Uke  him.  off,  squeezinff 
« lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncoutn 
Ifesticulationi,  looking  round  the  company, 
and  calUnff  out,  ^  Who*a  far poonshf**  • 

Very  little  busineas  appeared  to  be  going 
fiirwardinJLkihfield.  I  round,  however,  two 
■trange  manu&cturea  for  ao  inland  a  place, 
■a]UcE>th  and  streamers  for  ships ;  and  I 
obaerved  them  making  some  saadle-doths, 
and  dressing  sheep-skins :  but  upon  the 
whole  the  busy  hand  of  industry  seemed  to 
be  quite  slackened.  '*  Surely,  Sir,  (said  I,) 
you  are  an  idle  set  of  people."  ^  Sir,  (said 
JohnsonO  wc  are  a  city  or  philosophers,  we 
work  witn  our  heads,  and  make  the  boobies 
oi  Birmingham  work  for  us  with  their 
hands.** 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of 
players  performing  at  Lichfield.  The  ma- 
nager, Mr.  Stanton,  sent  his  compliments, 
imd  begged  leave  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson. 
Johnson  received  him  very  courteously,  and 
he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  with  us.  He  was 
a  plain,  decent,  well-behaved  man,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Johnson  for 
having  once  got  him  permission  from  Dr. 
Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  to  play  there  upon 
.  moderate  terms.  Garrick*s  name  was  soon 
introduced.  Johitsok  :  ^*  Garrick's  conver- 
lation  b  gay  and  grotesoue.  It  is  a  dish  of 
all  sorts,  but  all  good  things.  There  is  no 
•olid  meat  in  it ;  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment 
in  it  Not  but  that  he  has  sentiment  some- 
times, and  sentiment  too  very  powerful  and 
very  pleasing :  but  it  has  not  its  full  propor- 
tion m  his  conversation.** 

When  we  were  b^  ourselves  he  told  me, 
^  Forty  years  a^.  Sir,  I  was  in  bve  with  an 
actress'  here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora, 
in  « Hob  in  the  WelL'  **  What  merit  this 
lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was  her 
figure,  or  her  manner,  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Garrick, 
his  old  master*s  taste  m  theatrical  merit  was 
by  no  means  refined ;  he  was  not  an  elegant 
fifrmurum  spectator,  Garrick  used  to  tell, 
that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played 
Sir  Harry  WUdair  at  Lichfield, ''  There  is 
a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow  ;**  when, 
in  foct,  according  to  Garrick*s  account,  **  he 
was  the  most  vmgar  ruffian  that  ever  went 
upon  AoarrfjT.*' 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at 
hia  theatre  on  Monday.  "Dr.  Johnson  jocu- 
larly proposed  me  to  write  a  Prologue  for 
the  oocasum :  **  A  Prologue,  by  James  Bos- 
well,  Esq.  firom  the  Hebrides."  I  was 
really  inclined  to  take  the  hint.  Methought, 
^  f^logue,  spoken  before  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, at  Licnfield,  1776;*'  would  have 
sounded  as  well  as,  <'  Prologue,  spoken  be- 
fore the   Duke  of  York,  at  Oxford,     ' 
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Charles  the  Second*s  time.  Much  might 
have  been  said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done 
for  Shakspeare,  by  producing  Johnson  and 
Garrick.  But  I  found  he  was  averse  to  it. 
We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr. 
Bichard  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told 
me  he  was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.  It  was,  truly,  a  wonderfiil  col- 
lection, both  of  antiquities  and  natural  cu. 
riosities,  and  ingenious  works  of  art.  He 
had  all  the  articles  accurately  arranged,  with 
their  names  upon  labels,  printed  at  nis  own 
little  press ;  and  on  the  staircase  leading  to 
it  was  a  board,  with  the  names  of  contribu- 
tors marked  in  gold  letters.  A  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  was  to  be  had  at  a 
bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his  admi- 
ration  of  the  activity  and  diligence  and  good 
fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting  together, 
in  his  sitiuition,  so  gieat  a  variety  of  things : 
and  Mr.  Green  told  me  that  Johnson  once 
said  to  liim,  *•*'  Sir,  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  building  a  man  of  war,  as  of  col- 
lecting  such  a  museum.*'  Mr.  Green's 
obliging  alacrity  in  shewing  it  was  very 

£  leasing.  His  engraved  portrait,  with  which 
e  has  avoured  me,  has  a  motto  truly  charac- 
teristical  of  his  dlsixnition,  ^^Nemo  tifn  vival.*' 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had 
lost  his  practice,  because  his  whimsically 
chansnng  his  religion  had  made  people  dis- 
trustful  of  him,  T  maintained  that  tiiis  was 
unreasonable,  as  religion  is  unconnected 
with  medical  skilL  Jonxsoir :  ^«Sir,  it  is 
not  unreasonable;  for  when  people  see  a 
man  absurd  in  what  they  understand,  thev 
may  conclude  the  same  of  him  in  what  they 
do  not  understand.  If  a  physician  were  to 
take  to  eating  of  horsefiesh,  nobody  would 
emnloy  him ;  though  one  mav  eat  horse- 
flesh, and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a 
man  were  educated  in  an  absurd  religion, 
his  continuing  to  profess  it  would  not  nurt 
him,  though  his  changing  to  it  would.**t 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick*s,  where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of 
the  maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife 
of  Johnson's  first  friend,  and  sister  also  of 
the  lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speak, 
with  the  warmest  admiration,  by  the  name 
of  Molly  Aston,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Captain  Brodie  of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  Mardi  84,  we  breakfiisted 
with  Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  kdy,  who  lived 
in  an  agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by 
the  town,  called  the  Friary,  it  having  been 
formerly  a  religious  houso.  She  and  her 
niece.  Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  he  behaved  to  them  with 
a  kindness  and  easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we 
see  between  old  and  wUmate  acquaintance. 
He  accompanied  Mrs.  Cobb  to  St.  Mary*s 

that  whk>h  seneralhr  prevailed  In  England  in  tiie  time  of 
Queen  Eliabeth.    M.1 
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church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral,  where 
I  was  verj  much  delighted  with  the  uiusic, 
finding  it  to  be  pecuBarly  solemn,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  wordii  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who 
was  in  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified 
Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated 
gaiety  as  much  as  his  brother  David,  he 
might  have  equally  excelled  in  it.  He  was 
to-dav  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  us 
a  variety  of  anecdotes  with  that  earnestness 
and  attempt  at  mimicry  which  we  usually 
find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  John- 
son went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to  con- 
template this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of 
fiuii^  worshipping  in  ^  the  solemn  temple*' 
of  his  native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick*s,  and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward's,  Canon  Residen- 
tiary,  who  inhabited  the  Bishop*s  palace, 
in  which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and  which 
liad  been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  in 
Johnson's  early  lii^  Mr.  Sewara  had,  with 
ecclesiastical  hosjntality  and  politeness, 
asked  me  in  the  morning,  merely  as  a  stran- 
ger, to  dine  with  him ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening  and 
sup  wi^  him.  He  was  a  genteel  welCbrcd 
dignified  cler^[oian,  had  travelled  with 
Lord  Charles  ^tzrov,  uncle  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Grafton,  wno  died  when  abroad, 
and  he  had  lived  much  in  the  great  world. 
He  was  an  ingenious  and  literary  man,  had 
published  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, and  written  verses  in  l>o(lsley*s  col- 
lection. His  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  Johnson *8  first  schoolmaster.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter,  Miss 
Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I  have  since  been 
indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well  as  some 
obliging  communications  concerning  John- 
son. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of 
earth  in  volcanos,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  they  were  so  very  different  in  depth  at 
different  periods,  that  no  calculation  what- 
ever could  be  made  as  to  the  time  required 
for  their  formation.  This  fully  refitted  an 
anti-mosaical  vemariE  introduced  into  Cap- 
tain Brvdone*8  entertaining  tour,  I  hope 
heedlessly,  fiiom  a  kind  of  vanity  which  is 
too  common  in  those  who  have  not  suffid* 
ently  studied  the  most  important  of  all  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  be- 
fore, independent  of  this  observation,  ^  Shall 
all  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  — shall  the  authority  of  what 
is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  writing, 
be  overturned  by  an  uncertain  remark  such 
as  this?" 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfiistcd 


at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter's.    Johnson  had  sent 
an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting  him 
of  our  being  at  Lichfield,  ana  Taylor  had 
returned  an  answer  that   his   post-cfanae 
should  come  for  us  this  day.    While  we  sat 
at  breakfiist,  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  letter 
by  the  post,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him 
very  much.    When  he  had  read  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'*'  One  of  the  most  dr^ful  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time."    The  phnse 
my  Hme^  like  the  word  <i$v,  is  usually  under- 
stood to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  pubhc  or  ge- 
neral nature.    I  imagined  something  iSce 
an  assassination  of  the  King— like  a  gun- 
powder plot  carried  into  execution— >or  like 
another  fire  of  London.  When  asked,  ^'  What 
is  it.  Sir  ?"    he  answered,  "  Mr.  Thrale  has 
lost  his  only  son  !"    This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
very  great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thnde, 
which  their  friends  would  consider  accord- 
pg^y  9  hut  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  of  it  was    communicated  by 
Johnson,  it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be 
comparatively   small.     I,    however,    soon 
felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was  curious  to 
observe,  how  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  idfected*. 
He  said,  ^  This  is  a  total  extinction  to  their 
fiimily,  as  much  as  if  they  were  sold  into 
captivity.**    Upon  my  mentioning  that  Mr. 
Thrale  had  daughters,  who  migiit  inherit 
hLi  wealth  ;-~^^  Daughters,  (said  Johnson, 
warmly,)  he'll  no  more  value  his  daughter! 
than—"    I    was  going   to   speak,—*'  SSfir, 
(said  he,)  don't  you  know  how  you  yours^' 
think  ?   Sir,  he  wishes   to   propagate  hit 
name."     In  short,  I  saw  male  succession 
strong  in  his  mind,  even  where  there  was 
no  name,  no  family  of  any  longstanding.    I 
said,  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present  when 
this  misfortune  hapjDened.    Johnson  ;  **  It 
is  lucky  for  me.     People  in  distress  never 
think  that  you  feel  enough."    Boswell: 
**  And,  Sir,  they  will  have  the  hc^  of  seeing 
you,  which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time  i 
and  when  you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be 
so  far  abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
being  consoled  by  you,  which.  In  the  fint 
violence  of  it,  I  believe,  would  not  be  the 
case."    Johnson  :  *'  No,  Sir ;  violent  pain 
of  mind,  like  violent  pain  of  body,  mi»/  be 
severely  felt.**    Boswell  :  ^  I  own,  Sir,  I 
have  not  so  much  fi^Ung  for  the  distress  of 
others,  as  some  people  nave,  or  pretend  to 
hare ;  but  I  know  this,  that  I  would  do  all 
in  my  power  to  relieve  them.**    JoHNSoir : 
'«  Shr,  It  is  afiecUtion  to  pretend  to  IM  the 
distress  of  oUiers,  as  mucn  as  they  do  them- 
selves.   It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should 
pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a  fHend*a 
leg  is  cutting  off',  as  he  does.    No,  Sir :  you 
have  expresMd  the  rational  and  just  nature 
of  sympathy.    I  would  have  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved 
this  boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  calm.    The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Thrale'a  clerk,  and  concluciod,  **  I 
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need  not  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see 
you  in  London.*"  He  said,  «« We  shall 
hasten  back  from  Taylor^s.** 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies 
of  the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  yene- 
ration  but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find 
that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in  his  native 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preced- 
uiff  night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a 
widow  hidy,  had  each  a  house  and  garden, 
and  pleasure-ground,  prettily  situated  upon 
Stowhill,  a  gentle  eminence,  adjoining  to 
Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  away  to  dinner 
there,  leaving  me  by  myself  without  any 
apology  ;  I  wondered  at  this  want  of  that 
&cility  of  manners,  from  which  a  man  has 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  he  is  intimate ;  I  felt  it  very  unplea- 
sant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country 
town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and 
began  to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted : 
but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  de- 
licacy, had  conducted  the  matter  with  per- 
fect propriety,  for  I  received  the  following 
note  in  his  hand-writing :  ^^  Mrs.  Gastre^ 
at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill,  desires  Mr. 
BoswelPs  company  to  dinner  at  two.**  I 
accepted  of  tne  invitation,  and  had  here 
anotner  proof  how  amiable  his  character 
was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  I  was  not  informed,  till  afterwards, 
that  Mrs.  GastrePs  husband  was  the  clergy, 
man,  who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shaks- 
Seare*s  garden,  with  Gothic  barbarity  cut 
own  his  mulberry-tree,*  and,  as  Dr.  John- 
son told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours. 
His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the 
same  authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of 
what  the  enthusiasts  of  our  immortal  bard 
deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  the  death  of  her  son.  I 
said  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale, 
but  she  would  soon  forget  it,  as  she  had  so 
many  things  to  think  oL  Johnson  :  *^  No, 
Sir,  Thrate  will  forget  it  first.  She  has 
many  things  that  she  majf  think  of.  He  has 
many  things  that  he  must  think  o£**  This 
was  a  very  just  remark  upon  the  different 
effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which  occupy 
a  vacant  and  easy  mmd,  and  those  serious 
engagements  wmch  arrest  attention,  and 
keep  us  from  brooding  orer  grief 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  ^^  it  was  said 
of  Augustus,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Home,  that  he  had  never  been  bom,  or 
had  never  died.  So  it  would  have  been 
better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  never 
been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned.*' 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town- 

*  S«*  sa  accurate  md  anliiuited  itetemcnt  at  Mr.  Gas- 
txcTf  UiUtitf,  by  Mr.  Mslona^  InanoteOD  "Som« 


hall,  which  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
theatre,  and  saw  ^^  Theodosius,'*  with 
''  The  Stratford  Jubilee.**  I  was  happy  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  pit,  and  receiving  afiectionate 
homage  frx>m  all  his  acquaintance.  We  were 
qmte  ggj  and  menry.  I  afterwards  men- 
tioned to  him  that  I  condemned  myself  for 
being  so,  when  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
were  in  such  distress.  Johnson  :  ^'  Yuu 
are  wrong.  Sir;  twenty  yeairs  hence,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain 
from  the  death  of  their  son.  Now,  Sir,  yuu 
are  to  consider,  that  distance  of  jilace,  as 
well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon  the 
human  feelings.  I  would  not  have  you  be 
gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  l>ecause 
It  would  shock  them  ;  but  you  may  be  gay 
at  a  distance.  Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
or  of  a  relation  whom  we  love,  is  occasioned 
by  the  want  which. we  feeL  In  time,  the 
vacuity  is  filled  with  something  else  ;  or 
sometimes  the  vacuity  closes  up  of  itself.** 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson,  another 
clergyman  here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn, 
and  after  they  left  us,  we  sat  up  late  as  we 
used  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my 
friend*s  conversation  during  this  jaunt. 

^^  Marriage,  Sir,  is  much  more  necessary 
to  a  man  than  to  a  woman  :  for  he  is  much 
less  able  to  supply  himself  with  domestic 
comforts.  You  will  recollect  my  saying  to 
some  ladies  the  other  day,  that  I  had  often 
wondered  why  young  women  should  marry, 
as  they  have  so  much  more  freedoi^,  and  so 
much  more  attention  paid  to  them  while 
unmarried,  than  when  married.  I  indeed 
did  not  mention  the  strong  reason  for  their 
marrying — ^the  mechanUxU  reason.**  Bos- 
well  :  ''*'  Why,  that  is  a  strong  one.  But 
does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more 
important  than  it  is  in  reality  ?  Is  it  not,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  m  us  as  well  as 
in  women  ?*"  Johnson  :  "  Why,  yes,  Sir ; 
but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always  be^nning 
again.**  Boswell  :  ^*  I  don*t  know  but  there 
is  upon  the  whole  more  misery  than  happi- 
ness produced  by  that  pa98ion."  Johnson  : 
"  I  don*t  think  so.  Sir.** 

^'  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  pre- 
sence. It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be 
offensive.** 

^^^  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conver- 
sation among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a 
superiority,  and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to 
question  a  man  concerning  himself.  There 
may  be  parts  of  his  former  life  which  he 
may  not  wish  to  be  made  known  to  other 
persons,  or  even  brought  to  his  own  recol- 
lection.** 

**  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell 
tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
People  may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  uie 
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time,  but  they  will  be  remembered  and 
brought  out  ag^n^^  ^^^  upon  some  subse- 
quent occasion.** 

^  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his 
whole  mind  to  a  particular  object.  By  do- 
mg  so,  Norton  *  nas  maile  himself  the'great 
kwyer  that  he  is  allowed  to  be.** 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
sectary,  who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who 
not  only  attended  regularly  on  public  wor- 
ship with  those  of  his  communion,  but  made 
a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  wrote  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of 
them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very  licentious 
m  indulging  himself  with  women  ;  main- 
taining that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith 
alone,  and  that  the  Chriittian  religion  had 
not  prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  tne  inter- 
course between  the  sexes.  Johnsok  : 
^*  Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  that  crazy 
piety.*' 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well 
Scotchmcni  were  known  to  one  another  in 
their  own  country,  though  bom  in  very  dis- 
tant counties ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the 
gentlemen  of  neighbouring  counties  in  Eng- 
und  are  mutua&y  known  to  each  other. 
Johnson,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  at  once 
saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  thb ;  ^^  Why, 
Sir,  you  have  Edinburgh,  where  the  gentle- 
men from  all  your  counties  meet,  anuwhich 
is  not  so  lai^  but  they  are  all  known. 
There  is  no  such  common  place  of  collection 
in  England, except  London,  where,  from  its 
great  size  and  dintision,  many  of  those  who 
reside  in  contiguous  counties  of  England, 
may  Ions  remain  unknown  to  each  other.'* 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for 
us  an  equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthv 
well-benenc^  clergyman  :  Dr.  Taylor  s 
large,  roomy  post-chaise,  drawn  by'  four 
stout  plump  hors^  and  driven  by  two 
steady  jolly  postillions,  which  conveye<l  us 
to  AuiDoume ;  where  I  found  my  friend*s 
schoolfellow  living  upon  an  establishment 
perfipctly  corresponding  with  his  substantial 
creditable  equipage;  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-grounds,  table,  in  short  everything 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every 
man  should  form  such  a  plan  of  hving  as  he 
can  execute  completely.  Let  him  not  draw 
an  outline  wider  than  he  can  fill  up.  I  have 
seen  many  skeletons  of  show  anci  magnifi- 
cence which  excite  at  once  ridicule  and  pity. 
Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  his  own, 
and  good  preferment  in  the  church,  being  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  rector  of 
Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ash- 
Doume,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  was 
told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  he  had,  the 
preceding  winter,  distributed  two  hundred 

'[Sir  Fletcher  Nortoo,  afterwanb  Speaker  of  the 
Howe  of  Couunons,  and  In  17tB  czcatea  Baron  Grant- 


pounds  among  such  of  them  as  stood  in  need 
of  his  assistance.  He  had  consequently  a 
considerable  political  interest  in  the  county 
of  Derbv,  which  he  employed  to  support  the 
Devonshire  family ;  for,  though  the  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Johnson,  he  was  a  Whig. 
I  could  not  perceive  in  his  character  mucn 
congeniality  of  any  sort  with  that  of  John- 
son, who,  however,  said  to  me,  **  Sir,  he 
has  a  very  strong  understanding.**  His  size, 
and  figure,  anu  countenance,  and  manner, 
were  tnat  of  a  hearty  English  *sauire,  with 
the  parson  super-inducea :  and  t  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  upper-servant,  Air.  Pe- 
ters, a  decent  grave  man,  in  purple  clothes, 
and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or 
major  domo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with 
great  cordiality ;  and  Johnson  soon  gave 
him  the  same  sad  account  of  their  school- 
fellow, Congreve,  that  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Hector ;  aoding  a  remark  of  such  moment 
to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  de- 
cline  of  life,  that  deserves  to  be  imprinted 
upon  every  mind :  ^^  There  is  nothing 
against  which  an  old  man  should  be  so  much 
upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to  nurse.** 
Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholv  in- 
stances of  men  once  distinguished  for  nmu 
ness,  resolution,  and  sinrit,  who  in  their  lat- 
ter days  have  been  governed  like  children, 
by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who 
was  known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
said,  ^^  I  fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many 
people  in  tne  country  dislike  him.**  Johk- 
soN  :  ^'  But  ^ou  should  consider.  Sir,  that 
by  every  one  of  your  victories  he  is  a  loser ; 
for,  every  man  of  whom  you  get  the  better 
will  be  very  angry,  and  resolve  not  to  em- 
ploy him  :  whereas  if  people  get  the  better 
of  you  in  argument  about  him,  tliev*ll  think, 
'  We*ll  send  for  Dr.  *•**•  nevertheless.'  *' 
This  was  an  observation  deep  and  sure  in 
human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  in  which 
an  eminent  jud^  was  arraigned  before  the 
bar  of  the  pubbc,  as  having  pronounced  an 
unjust  decision  m  a  great  cause.  Dr.  John- 
son maintained  that  this  publication  would 
not  ffive  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge.  **  For, 
(saia  he,)  either  he  acted  honestly,  or  he 
meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted  honestly, 
his  own  consciousness  will  protect  him ;  if 
he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  man  who  attacks  him,  so  muc> 
vexed." 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted 
Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning 
speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
snould  set  out  after  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours  were  his  guests  that 
day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of 
one  who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the 
philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no 
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want  of  mnr  thing.  ^'  Then,  Sir,  (sttid  I,) 
the  savage  Is  a  wise  man.**  ^^  Sir  (said  he») 
I  do  not  mean  simply  being  without,^but 
not  having  a  want*'  I  maintained,  against 
^is  proposition,  that  it  was  better  to  have 
fine  dotnes,  for  instance,  than  not  to  feel  the 
want  of  them.  Johnson  :  **'  No,  Sir ;  fine 
clothes  are  good  only  as  they  supply  the 
want  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect. 
Was  Charles  the  Twelftn,  think  you,  less 
respected  for  his  coarse  blue  coat  and  black 
stock  ?  And  vou  find  the  King  of  Prussia 
dresses  plain,  because  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter is  sufficient.**  I  here  brought  myself 
into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly  sud,  ''^  Would 
not  pou^  Sir,  be  the  better  for  velvet  embroi- 
dery ?**  JouNsoN  :  ^^  Sir,  you  put  an  end 
to  all  argument  when  you  introduce  your 
opponent  himself.  Have  you  no  better 
manners  ?  There  is  pour  tcarU,^*  I  apolo- 
ffised  by  saving,  1  had  mentioned  him  as  an 
instance  of^one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any 
man  in  the  world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  might 
receive  some  additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and 
availed  ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  my  countryman.  Dr.  Butter, 
then  physician  there.  He  was  in  great  in- 
dignation  because  Lord  Mountstuart's  bill 
for  a  Scotch  militia  had  been  lost.  Dr.  John, 
son  was  as  violent  against  it.  *^  I  am  glad 
(said  he)  that  parliament  has  had  the  spirit 
to  throw  it  out.  You  wanted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  timidity  of  our  scoundrels'*  (mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  the  ministry.^  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrel, 
very  commonly,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  understood,  but  as  a 
strong  term  of  disapprobation  ;  as  when  he 
abruptlv  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had 
askea  him  how  he  did,  *^  Ready  to  become  a 
scoundrel,  Madam ;  with  a  little  more  spoil- 
ing, you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a  complete 
rascal  :**• — he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  ca- 
pricious and  self-indulgent  valetudinarian  ;  a 
character  for  which  I  have  heard  him  express 
great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him,  upon  this  jaunt, 
*'  //  Palmerino  (TlngMUerra^'*  a  romance 
praised  by  Cervantes ;  but  did  not  like  it 
much.  He  said,  he  read  it  for  the  language, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Italian  expedi- 
tion.— We  lav  this  night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our 
loumey.  I  mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  and  GcnertuFraser,  who  had  been 
much  obliged  to  him  when  they  were  young 
Scotchmen  entering  upon  life  in  EnglancL 
Johnson  :  ^'  Why,  Sir,  a  man  is  very  apt  to 
complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  wnonave 
risen  far  above  him.  A  man  when  he  gets 
into  a  higher  sphere,  into  other  habits  of  ufe, 
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cannot  keep  up  all  his  former  connexions. 
Then,  Sir,  those  who  knew  him  former Iv 
upon  a  level  with  themselves,  may  thinly 
tnat  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as  on  a 
level,  which  cannot  be ;  and  an  acquaintance 
in  a  former  situation  may  bring  out  things 
which  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  have 
mentioned  before  hlgner  company,  though, 
perhaps,  every  body  knows  ot  them.*'  He 
placea  this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and 
showed,  Uiat  a  man,  who  has  risen  in  the 
world,  must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly, 
for  being  distant  to  former  acquaintance, 
even  though  he  may  have  been  much  obligetl 
to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  wished,  that 
a  proper  degree  of  attention  should  be  shewn 
by  great  men  to  their  early  friends.^  But  if 
either  from  obtuse  insensibility  to  difference 
of  situation,  or  presumptuous  forwardness, 
which  will  not  submit  even  to  an  exterior 
observance  of  it,  the  dignity  of  high  place 
cannot  be  preserved,  when  they  are  aumit- 
ted  into  the  company  of  those  raised  above 
the  state  in  which  they  once  were,  encroach- 
ment must  be  repelled,  and  the  kinder  feel- 
ings sacrificed.  To  one  of  the  very  fortu- 
nate persons  whom  1  have  mentioned,  name- 
ly, lilr.  Wedderbume,  now  Lord  Lough- 
borough, I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  thai 
I  have  been  assured  by  another  early  ac- 
q^uaintance  of  his,  old  Mr.  Macklin,  who  as. 
sitited  in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that 
he  found  him  very  grateflil.  Macklin,  I 
suppose,  had  not  pressed  upon  his  alleviation 
witn  so  much  eagemess,  as  the  gentleman 
who  complained  (nT  him.  Dr.  Jomison*8  re- 
mark as  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our 
friends  who  rise  £ir  above  us,  is  certainl)^ 
very  iust.  By  this  was  withered  the  early 
frienoship  between  Charles  Town^end  and 
Akenside ;  and  many  similar  instances  might 
be  adduced. 

He  said,  ^'  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man, 
who  marries  for  love.'*  We  then  talked  of 
marrying  women  of  fiutune ;  and  I  mention- 
ed a  common  remark,  that  a  man  may  be, 
upon  the  whole,  richer  by  marrying  a  wo- 
man with  a  very  small  portion,'  because  a 
woman  of  fortune  will  be  proportionally  ex- 
pensive ;  whereas  a  woman  woo  brings  none 
will  be  very  moderate  in  expenses.  John- 
son :  *'*•  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  is  not  true. 
A  woman  of  fortune  being  used  to  the  hand- 
ling of  money,  spends  it  judiciously  :  but  a 
woman  who  gets  the  command  of  moQey  for 
the  first  time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  a 
gust  in  spending  it,  that  she  throws  it  away 
with  great  profusion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age, 
insisting  that  they  were  more  faithful  to 
their  husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every 
respect,  than  in  fbrmer  times,  because  their 
unaerstandings  were  better  cultivated.  It 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense  and 
good  disposition,  tnat  he  was  never  queru- 
lous, never  prone  to  inveigh  against  the  pre- 
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lent  times,  as  b  so  cummun  when  superficial 
minds  are  on  tlic  fret  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  willing  to  8i;eak  favourably  of  his  own 
age ;  and,  indeed,  maintained  its  superiority 
in  every  respect,  except  in  its  reverence  for 
government ;  the  reUxation  of  wliich  he  im- 
puted, as  its  grand  cause,  to  the  shock  which 
our  monarchy  received  at  the  Revolution, 
though  neces^arv  ;  and  Hocondly,  to  the  timid 
concessions  macfe  to  faction  by  successive  ad- 
nunistrations  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma- 
lesty.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  he  lived  to  see 
the  crown  at  last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  JLeicester,  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  Dr.  James  was  dead.  I  thought  tnat 
the  death  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one  with 
whom  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London, 
would  have  affected  my  fellow-traveller 
much :  but  he  only  said,  ^  Ah  !  poor  Jamy.** 
Afterwards,  however,  when  we  were  in  the 
chaise,  he  said,  with  more  tenderness,  ^^  Since 
I  set  out  en  this  jaunt,  1  have  lost  an  old 
friend  and  a  young  one; — Dr.  James  and 
poor  Harrr,**  (meaning  Mr.  Thrale's  son.) 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alhan's,  on  Thurs<lay, 
Blarch  2n,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning 
at  Bamct. '  I  expressed  to  him  a  weukne^ 
of  mind  which  1  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy 
apprehension  that  my  wife  and  children,  who 
were  at  a  f^etX  distance  from  nie,  might, 
perhaps,  be  ilL  *^  Sir,  (said  he,)  consider  how 
tbolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be  ap- 
prehensive that  fou  are  ilL**  This  sudden 
turn  relieved  me  for  the  moment ;  but  I  af- 
terwards  perceived  to  be  an  ingenious  fal- 
lacy.* I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satisfied  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive  about 
me,  because  I  knew  that  I  myself  was  well : 
but  we  might  have  mutual  anxiety,  without 
the  charge  of  folly ;  because  each  was,  in  some 
degree,  uncertuui  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
otuier. 

I  eigoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to 
London,  that  metropolis  which  we  both  loved 
so  much,  for  the  hi^  and  varie<l  intelUvtual 
pleasure  which  it  turr.ishej.  I  experienced 
immediate  happiness  while  whirled  along  with 
such  a  companion,  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Sir, 
you  observea  one  day  at  General  Oglethorpe*s 
tliat  a  nmn  is  never  happv  for  the  present 
but  when  he  is  drunk,  ulll  you  not  add,— 
or  when  driving  rapidly  in  a  post-chaise  ?'* 
JoHNSox :  "  "ifo,  Sir,  you  are  driving  ra- 
pidhr  from  something,  or  to  something." 

Talking  of  melanclioly,  he  said,  **  Some 
men,  and  very  thinking  men  too,  have  not 

*  [Surdv  it  k  no  rallacy,  but  a  tound  and  ralinnjil  ar- 
Kumenl.  He  who  is  Derftctly  wHU  and  apureheiUkive 
nmonning  the  state  or  another  at  a  dintance  n-om  him, 
kitoutt  to  a  rrrtalnty  that  the  fears  of  that  pernon  ran* 
rerninii*i«  health  are  bnitgliiary  and  delusive :  and  hence* 
h:is  a  ratluaal  ground  fur  fuiiposbiff  that  his  own  a|^re- 
henkifNM  cooccntinff  his  absent  wife  or  friend,  are  equal- 
ly uiifuumled.    M.J 

t  The  phrase  ••  vexlnff  thoughts.**  is,  I  think,  verr 
expmfeilrek  It  has  been  uiniliar  tu  me  from  my  cliUu- 
hood  :  for  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Psahns  in  Sf  etre.** 
used  Id  the  churchui  (I  believe  I  should  say  kukt)  of 
ScoUand,  Pial.  xliU.  v.  & 


thoi>e  vexing  thought  j.-h  Sir  Jo»hua  llcj' 
nolds  is  the  same  all  the  year  round.  Beau- 
clerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  (Miin,  is  the 
same.  But  I  believe  most  men  have  them 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  ol 
having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and 
were  distressed  by  that  maladv,  I  would 
force  myself  to  take  a  book  ;  ancfeverv  time 
I  did  it,  I  should  find  it  the  easier,  i^felun- 
choly,  indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every 
means  but  drinking.*' 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  booksel- 
lers in  the  Poultry  ;  from  whence  he  hurried 
awav,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr.  Thrale'« 
in  the  Borough.  I  called  at  his  house  in  th«, 
evening,  havmg  promised  to  acquaint  Mrs. 
Williams  of  his  safe  return ;  wnen,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  him  sitting  with  her  at  tea, 
and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  hu- 
mour: for,  it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr. 
Thrale^s,  he  found  the  coach  was  at  the  door 
waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and 
Simior  Baretti,  their  Italian  master,  to  Bath. 
Tnis  was  not  shewing  the  attention  which 
might  have  been  ex^tected  to  the  ^^  (luide. 
Philosopher,  and  Fnend;**  the  Imlao  who 
had  hastened  fnmi  the  country  to  console  a 
distressed  motlier,  who  he  understood  was 
verj'  anxious  for  his  return.  They  had,  I 
found,  without  ceremony,  proceeded  on  their 
intended  journey.  I  was  glad  to  understand 
from  him  that  it  was  still  resolved  that  his 
tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
should  take  place,  of  which  he  h:id  entertain- 
ed some  doubt,  on  account  of  the  loss  which 
they  had  suffered ;  and  his  doubts  after- 
wards appeared  to  be  well  founded.  He  ob- 
served, mdeed,  very  justly,  that  "  their  loss 
was  an  additional' reason  for  their  going 
abroad ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  6xed  that  he 
should  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he  would 
force  them  out,  but  he  would  not  advise 
them  unless  his  ad\nce  was  asked,  lest 
they  might  suspect  that  he  recommended 
what  he  wisheti  on  his  own  account."  I 
was  not  pleased  that  his  intimacy  witli  Mr. 
Tlurale's  family,  though  it  no  doubt  contri- 
buted much  to'  his  comfort  and  ei\joyment, 
was  not  without  some  degree  of  restraint: 
not,  as  has  been  ^ossly  sugge^ed,  that  it 
was  reouired  of  him  as  a  taslcto  talk  for  the 
entertauiment  of  them  and  their  company ; 
but  that  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease ;  which, 
however,  might  partly  be  owing  to  his  own 
honest  pride— that  dignity  of  mmd  which  is 
always  jealous  of  appearing  too  compliant. 

**  Why  art  thou  then  rant  down,  my  soul  f 
Whnt  should  di<cnura^  thee  ? 
And  why  with  i^jrimM  thought*  art  thou 
Disquieted  in  mu  r* 

Some  allowanre  must  no  doubt  he  made  for  early  pre* 
possnnton.  But  at  a  maturer  period  of  life,  after  kookln  i 
at  varioux  metrical  versitrnt  of  the  PMlms,  I  am  wall 
satisfi(-d  that  the  version  \w\\  in  Scotland  i^,  upon  the 
whole,  the  bc-st ;  and  that  it  is  vnin  to  think  of  having  a 
better.  It  has  in  gemnrtU  a  simplitity  and  unrfiim  ot 
sacred  Poesy ;  and  in  many  pnrts  its  transfusion  is  ad* 
mirable. 
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On  Sunday,  March  31,  I  called  on  him, 
and  shewed  him  as  a  curiositj  which  I  had 
discovered,  his  ^^  Translation  of  Liobo's  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,*'  which  Sir  John  Pringle 
had  lent  me,  it  being  then  little  known  as  one 
of  his  woriu.  He  said.  ^  Take  no  notice  of 
it,"  or  ''  don*t  talk  of  it.*'  He  seemed  to 
think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at  six- 
and-twenty.  I  said  to  him,  *•*•  Your  style. 
Sir,  is  much  improved  since  you  translated 
this.'*  He  answered,  with  a  sort  of  trium- 
|}hant  smile,  ^^  Sir,  I  hope  it  is.** 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning 
I  found  him  very  busy  putting  his  books  in 
order,  and  as  they  were  generally  very  old 
ones,  clouds  of  dust  were  nying  around  him. 
He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves^  such  as 
hed^ers  use.  His  present  appearance  put 
me  m  mind  of  my  uncle  Dr.  Bos  well's  de- 
scription of  him,  ^*  A  robust  genius,  bom  to 
grapple  with  whole  libraries.** 

r  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  me  and  Captain 
Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John 
Pringle*8;  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  as  to 
many  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by 
Dr.  Hawkeswortu  of  his  Voyages.  I  told 
him  ^that  while  1  was  with  the  Captain,  I 
catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and 
adventure,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
go  with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  Johksox  : 
*^^  Why,  Sir,  a  man  does  feel  so,  till  he  con- 
nden  how  very  little  he  can  learn  firom  such 
voyages.**  Boswell  :  "  But  one  is  carried 
away  with  the  general  grand  and  indistinct 
notion  ot^  A  Voyage  roukd  the  World.** 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  a  man  is  to  guard 
himself  against  taking  a  thing  in  genend.** 
I  said  I  was  certain  that  a  great  part  -of 
what  we  are  told  by  the  travellers  to  the 
South  Sea  must  be  conjecture,  because  they 
had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those 
countries  to  understand  so  much  as  they 
have  related.  Objects  fidling  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  senses  might  be  clearly 
known ;  but  every  thing  intellectual,  every 
thing  abstract — politics,  morals,  and  religion, 
must  be  darkly  guessed.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
of  the  liameopmion.  He  upon  another  oc- 
casion, when  a  friend  mentioned  to  him 
•everal  extraordinary  iacts  as  communicated 
to  him  by  the  circumnavigators,  slily  ob- 
served, "  &r,  r  never  before  anew  how  much 
I  was  respected  by  these  gentlemen ;  they 
told  me  none  of  these  things.** 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Soutn  Sea  Islands,  after 
he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country.  He 
was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  behavi- 
our, and  accounted  for  it  thus  :  ^^  Sir,  he  had 
passed  his  time,  while  in  England,  only  in 
the  best  company ;  so  that  all  that  he  had 
acquired  of  our  manners  was  genteel.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  Sir,  Lord  Mulf^ve  and  he 


dined  one  day  at  Streatham ;  they  sat  with 
their  backs  to  the  li^ht  fronting  me,  so  that 
J  could  not  see  distmctly  :  ancTthere  was  so 
little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should  mis- 
take one  ror  the  other.*' 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  atMhe  Mitre- 
tavern,  after  the  rising  of  the   House  of 
Liords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litigation  con- 
cerning the  Douglas  Estate,  in  which  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.      I 
brought  with  me  Mr.  Murray,   Solicitor- 
General  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Ijord 
Henderland.    I  mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor*s 
relation.  Lord  Charles  Hay,  with  whom  I 
knew  Dr.  Johnson  had  been    acouainted. 
Johnson  :  ^'  I  wrote  something  tor  Lord 
Charles ;  and  I  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  frt>m  a  court-mamal.   I  suffered  a  great 
loss  when  he  died ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleasing 
man  in  conversation,  and  a  reaoing  man. 
The  character  of  a  soldier  is  high.    They 
who  stand  finrth  the  foremost  in  danf^r,  for 
the  community,  have  the  respect  of  man- 
kind.   An  officer  is  much  more  respected 
than  any  other  man  who  has  as  little  money. 
In  a  commercial  country,  money  will  always 
purchase  respect.    But  you  find  an  officer, 
who  has,  properly  speaking,  no  money,  is 
every  where  well  received  and  treated  with 
attention.    The  character  of  a  soldier  always 
stands  him  in  stead.*'    Boswell  :  *^  Yet, 
Sir,  I  think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse 
thought  of  than  oUier  men  in  the  same  rank 
of  life ;   such  as  labourers.**     Johnson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usually  a 
very  gross  man,  and  any  quality  which  pro- 
cures respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  gross- 
ness.    A  man  of  learning  may  be  so  vicious 
or  so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  respect  him. 
A  common  soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more 
than  he  can  pay  for.    But  when  a  common 
soldier  is  civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat 
procures  him  a  degree  of  respect.'*    The  pe- 
culiar respect  paid  to  the  military  character 
in  France  was  mentioned.    Boswell  :  ^^  I 
should  think  that  where  military  men  are  so 
numerous,  thev  wo^ld  be  less  valued  as  not 
being  rare.**    Johnson  :  **  Nay,  Sir,  wher- 
ever  a  particular  character  or  profession  is 
high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people,  those  who 
are  of  it  will  be  valued  aoove  other  men. 
We  value  an  Englishman  high  in  this  coun- 
try, and  vet  EngUshraen  are  not  rare  ir  it.** 
Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers for  the  candour  and  good  humour  with 
which  those  of  different  sects  disputed  with 
each  other.     Johnson:    "Sir,  they  dis- 
puted with  good  humour,  because  thev  were 
not  in  earnest  as  to  religion.     Had  tne  an- 
cients been  serious  in  their  belief,  we  should 
not  have  had  their  Gods  exhibited  in  the 
manner  we  find  them  represented  in  the 
Poets.    The  people  would  not  have  auflfeied 
it.    They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
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the  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were  not 
interested  in  the  truth  of  them :  when  a 
man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  may  be  in  good 
humour  with  his  opponent  Accordingly 
you  see  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who  ar- 

Sues  onliy^^^tively,  keeps  his  temper;  the 
toic,  wW  has  something  positive  to  pre* 
serve,  grows  angry.  Being  anory  with  one 
who  controverts  an  opinion  whicn  you  value, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  uneasiness 
which  you  reel.  ,  Every  man,  who  attacks 
my  belief^  diminishes  in  some  degree  my 
confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  makes  me 
uneasy ;  and  I  am  angry  with  him  who 
makes  me  uneasy.  Those  only  who  believed 
in  revdation  have  been  angry  at  having 
their  fiuth  called  in  question ;  because  they 
only  had  something  upon  which  they  could 
rest  as  matter  or  fact.**  Murray:  ''^It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  angry  at  a  man 
for  controverting  an  opinion  wnich  we  be- 
lieve and  value  ;  we  rather  pity  him.** 
JoHWSOii:  "Why,  Sir;  to  be  sure,  when 
you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which 
you  think  is  of  infinite  advantage,  you  wish 
well  to  him ;  but  ^rour  primary  considera- 
tion is  your  own  quiet.  If  a  madman  were 
to  come  into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  no  doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of 
nis  mind;  but  our  primary  consideration 
would  be,  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
should  knock  him  down  first,  and  pity  him 
afterwards.  No,  Sir ;  every  man  will  dis- 
pute with  ^reat  good  humour  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  not  interested.  I  will 
dispute  very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of 
another  man*s  son  being  hanged ;  but  if  a 
man  zealously  enforces  the  probability  that 
my  own  son  will  be  hanged,  I  shall  certainly 
not  be  in  a  very  good  humour  with  him.'* 
I  added  this  illustration,  **  If  a  man  endea- 
vours to  convince  me  that  my  wife,  whom  I 
love  very  much,  and  in  whom  I  place  great 
confidence,  is  a  disagreeable  woman,  and  is 
evM  unfiuthful  to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry, 
for  he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of  being  un- 
happy." Af  URRAT :  "  But,  Sir,  truth  will 
always  bear  an  examination.**  Johnsok  : 
^*  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to 
defend  it.  Consider,  Sir,  how  should  you 
like,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence,  to 
be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime, 
once  a  week.** 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools;' 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which 
Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  manner ; 
but  his  an^ments  preponderate  so  much  ui 
fiivour  or  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good 
parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them,  that  I 
nave  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was 
venr  much  influenced  by^  what  he  had  heard 
to-oay,  in  his  determination  to  send  his  own 
son  to  Westminster  school— -I  have  acted 


^  Dr.  Adiun  Smith,  who  wai  for  Mine  time  a  profee- 
•or  In  the  Univenlty  of  OlMffow,  hat  uttered,  in  hit 
"Wealth  of  Natlooe,'*  lome  reflectione  upon  this  tub- 


in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  my  own 
two  sons ;  having  placed  the  dklest  at  Eton, 
and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  But  in  iustice  to  both 
those  noble  seminaries,  I  with  high  satisfiu^ 
tion  declare,  that  my  boys  have  derived 
from  them  a  great  deal  of  »>od,  and  no  evil  s 
and  I  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grate- 
ful  to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  vaku 
al>le  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  ig- 
norantly  urged,  that  the  Universities  of 
England  are  too  rich  ;*  so  that  leaminf^  does 
not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  if  those 
who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  depend- 
ed on  their  assiduity  for  a  great  part  oftheir 
income.  Johnson  :  '*  Sir,  the  very  reverse 
of  this  is  the  truth  ;  the  English  Universi- 
ties are  not  rich  enough.  Our  fellowships 
are  only  suflicient  to  support  a  man  during 
his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  general  they  are  held  no  lon- 
ger than  till  an  opportunity  ofiers  of  getting 
away.  Now  ana  then,  perhaps,  there  is  k 
fellow  who  grows  old  in  his  college;  but 
this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man 
very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a  year  is 
reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  a  man  de- 
cently as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  allow  our 
fellows  to  marry,  because  we  consider  aca- 
demical institutions  as  preparatory  to  a  set- 
tlement in  the  world.  It  is  only  by  being 
employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  ob- 
tain any  thing  more  than  a  livelihood.  To 
be  sure,  a  man,  who  has  enough  without 
teaching,  will  probably  not  teach ;  for  we 
would  dl  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  man,  who  is  to  get  nothing  by 
teaching,  will  not  exert  himselfl  Gresham- 
CoUege  was  intended  as  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion for  London;  able  professors  were  to 
read  lectures  gratis,  they  contrived  to  have 
no  scholars ;  whereas,  ii  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  firom 
each  scholar,  they  would  have  been  emu- 
lous to  have  had  many  scholars.  Every 
body  will  agree  that  it  should  be  the  Interest 
of  those  wno  teach  to  have  scholant  and 
this  is  the  case  in  our  Umverrities.  That 
they  are  too  rich  is  certunly  not  truei  fbr 
they  have  nothing  good  enough  to  kwp  a 
man  of  eminent  learning  with  them  ibr  nis 
life.  In  the  foreign  Universities,  a  profti- 
sorship  is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as  mn^  al- 
most as  a  man  can  nudre  by  hit  kiming ; 
and  therefore  we  find  the  most  learned  men 
abroad  are  in  the  Universitiet.  It  is  not  so 
with  us.  Our  Universities  are  impoverished 
of  learning,  by  the  penury  of  tneir  provU 
sions.  I  wish  there  were  many  places  of  ft 
thousand  a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate 

men  of  learning  firom  quitting  the  Univer- 

^ 

lect  which  are  certainly  not  wdl  (bunded*  sod  lean  to 
be  invidious. 
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dtj."  Undoubtedly,  if  this  were  Ibe  case, 
literature  would  have  a  still  {[realer  ilijmitv 
■nd  aplenilor  at  Oxford,  uid  there  would  be 


.._s  deceased   fathei, 

smith's  "HistoTT  of  Animated  Nature,"  in 
wbicb  that  celebrated  mathemalidan  is  re- 
prtsented  as  beinjt  subject  to  fits  of  vawiiing 
aoTiDlent  us  to  render  bim  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding in  his  lecture;  a  story  altogether 
unfounded,  but  lur  the  publication  of  which 
the  law  would  give  no  reparatinn.*  This 
led  ui  to  agitate  the  question,  whether  legal 
redress  could  be  obtained,  even  wben  a  man's 
deceasod  relatiun  was  calumniated  in  a  pub. 
lication.  Mr.  Mum;  maintained  there 
■bould  be  reparation,  unless  the  author  could 
juatlfy  himself  by  proving  the  6ct.    Johm. 

i{U«llcs  tbat  truth  should  be  told,  than  that 
individuab  should  not  be  made  uneasy,  that 
it  ii  much  better  that  the  taw  does  not  re- 
strain writing  freely  concerning  the  charac- 
ters of  the  dead.  Damagea  will  be  ^ven 
to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his  liie.time, 
because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  in- 
terest, or  at  tenat  hurt  in  his  mind :  but  the 
law  does  not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a 
man  feels  on  having  his  ancestor  calumni- 
ated. That  is  too  nice.  I.et  him  <len^ 
what  is  said,  and  let  the  matter  have  o  fair 
i^nce  b^  discussion.  But  it"  a  man  could 
say  nothing  sf^nst  a  character  but  what  lie 
c*n  prove,  history  coiiid  not  be  written; 
fbr  a  great  deal  is  known  of  men  of  which 

Eroof  cannot  be  brought.  A  minister  may 
;  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and  yet 
you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  It."    Mr. 


T,  who  wa  thF  |irfll>riirlDT  of  Ih 
-rrM  Id  It  Sir  John  P>ln<^,  wn 
ia^c  the  kar  on  -Ucirit  -h  c 

I  What  Ih.  Johiwin  hu  hat  u— . 

I*r*  CMt>  ''(he  p--'— * "  ' '  ■■'■ 


ih>  cue  wn  ■ftnwuitt'iniQiiiil]'  i^iinl.  Mj  (rinuii 
Mr  CanM,  ohom  I  ddlghl  In  bs'lni  an  opponuultr  lo 

<n  Encland,  ind  who  m>i  be  Duly  hIiI  la  uiUtt  the 

llT.  TopluDn.  lU  tU^-Uyid  mudi  Inmlng  and  InftP' 
Buky  upon  (be  nyneia]  qustlon  i  which,  hJveTer.  wu 
wMdscCled,  u  IhcCnun  cnnitd  n  anvil  chMly  on  Ihe 
laftmlltt~D(  the  taxlfclnint    Nd  tan  hu  a  hlithct 

I^MlctmeBl,  IT  >  deTrndanl  b  iieivr  to  he  eltowird  ID 
wtuo'lunmurtuiliDininitillniUfl  iuhuUlhiit  tob^ 


Murray  suggested,  that  the  author  should 
be  obhged  to  sbew  some  sort  of  evideQcf, 
though  he  would  not  require  a  strict  le|ail 
proof;  but  Johnson  firmly  and  reeolutelj 
opposed  anyrestraint  whatever,  as  adverse 
to  a  free  investigatlDD  of  the  ch»i«cter»  of 
mankind.-f- 

On  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  an 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  uity  that  truLli 
was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  dehance  to  all  at* 
tacks,  so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  an 
people  chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain  un. 
hurt.  Johnson  :  "Then,  Sir,  it  would 
not  be  shot  at.  Kobody  attempts  to  dispute 
that  two  and  two  make  four  :  but  with  con- 
ital  truth,  human  p 


sioiis  are  generally  mixed,  and  tberefurc  it 
must  ever  be  liable  to  assault  and  misrepn>. 

On  Friday,  Aprils,  being  Good  Friday, 
after  having  attended  the  morning  sen'ice 
at  St.  Clement's  church,  I  walked  home 
with  Johnson.  We  talked  of  (he  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Johnson  :  "  In  the  bar- 
barous ages.  Sir,  priests  and  people  were 
equally  deceived;  but  allerwai^  there 
~  iptions  introduced  by  the 

—  ■'■■' — ces  l«  priests  to 

—     ._. ./oraliip  of  images, 

.  indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  per- 
mitted." He  strongly  censured  the  licen- 
sed atews  at  Home.  Boswell  :  "  So  then. 
Sir,  you  would  allow  no  irr^ulor  hiter- 
coiiT^e  whatever  between  the  sexes?"  JotiM. 
soK !  -'  To  be  sure  I  would  not.  Sir.  I 
would  punish  it  much  more  Chan  it  is  done, 
and  90  restrain  it.  In  all  countries  there 
has  been  fumicatlon,  as  in  all  countries  there 
has  been  thefl ;  but  there  may  be  more  or 
Uss  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in 


Judni  of  lis  u  well  u  Df  fin,  re«ilu(ely  hueipuie. 
or  IMU.  u  act  of  PuUimnit  h«  pined  deduaioiy  df 

libel:  and  ine  bill  bavbig  been  bnHiaht  bi  by  a  poftilsr 
Renllemsn,  muiy  of  bli  puTty  ha\f  In  mott  exlnvspnt 
Irtnit  dniiinin]  on  ilw  wondrrfbl  acqaUlkei  lo  tha  11- 

Kintabktnimlhrlr  hnpmtuitniDctkin.  'fa  nubu.h 
ti,  IhseAHC,  byRatuir.  It.  lthlnk>iiarn)whi(ln((Kiu- 
lUiUm,  which  b  ihe  broid  ind  dcrp  bull  at  {.'otnuum 
Law.  WouU  U not  tathcT  weakeocbeTlchlof  mhnu- 
unlluR.  or  mnjoihrr  olil  mil  unlttmlly-acknowkiJiwl 
ilfbl,  ihould  (be  Inldaiuie  luw  an  >cl  In  favour  ur  II  ^ 
In  my  "  Letier  lo  tlic  I'fai'U:  of  SmtteDd,  amhiudUni- 

Ipreaume  Id  quole :  *' I'he  Jurlo  o(  &uland  are  Judj^ti 
be  iDlHpprebindad  any  inoro  (ban  my  prhjdplee  of  ru6- 


ililn  Oiey  Rcel't  hom  Iho  Bench,  by  ohkh  Ihey  may 
ftn  be  vdl  dincled  bi  fonDhw  arlr tun i^ntwii; 

Inn  m  all  iTial  Ihc  Judn  tun  jdld.  thoy  are  ilerUnlly 
f  a  dlffteoit  Dplntcn  from  hhn,  ihry  t^\c  not  ouly  a 
«iw  and  a  rifki.  bill  they  en  teiinil  In  tniiKirncr  tn 
vina  In  a  venUct  acnrdbigly.'' 
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proportion  to  the  force  of  law.    All  men 
will  naturally  commit  fornication,   as  all 
men  will  naturally  steaL    And,  Sir,  it  is 
very  absurd  to  argue,   as  has  been  often 
done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from 
violating  the  decent  order  or  life ;    nay, 
should  oe  permitted  in  order  to  preserve 
the  chastity  of  our  wives  and  daughters. 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  severe  laws,  steadily 
enforced,  would  be  sufficient  against  those 
evils,  and  would  promote  marriage." 
■    I  stated  to  him  this  case  : — '^  Suppose  a 
man  has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has  been 
seduced,  but  ner  misfortune  is  concealed 
from  the  world  ;  should  he  keep  her  in  his 
house  ?  Would  he  not,  by  doing  so,  be  acces- 
sary to  imposition  ?  AnJ,  perhaps,  a  worthy 
unsuspecting  man  might  come  and  marry 
this  woman,  unless  the  father  inform  him  of 
the  truth.'*  JouKSoy  :  "  Sir,  he  is  accessary 
to  no  imposition.    His  daughter  is  in  his 
house ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes 
his  chance.    If  a  friend,  or,  indeed,  if  any 
man  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should 
raarr^  her,  he  ought  to  advise  him  against 
it,  without  telling  why,  because  his  real  opi- 
nion is  then  reouired.     Or,  if  he  has  other 
daughters  who  know  of  her  frailty,  he  ought 
not  to  keep  her  in  his  house.    You  are  to 
consider  the  state  of  life  is  this ;  we  are  to 
judge  of  one  another's  characters  as  well  as 
we  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound,  in  honesty 
or  honour,  to  tell  us  the  faults  of  his  daugh- 
ter  or  of  himself.     A  man  who  has  debauch- 
ed his  friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to 
say    to  every  body — *  Take  care  of  me ; 
don't  let  me  enter  your  house  without  sus- 
picion.   I  once  debauched  a  friend's  daugh- 
ter.   I  may  debauch  yours.' " 

Mr.  Thrale  called  u^)on  him,  and  appear- 
ed to  bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly 
composure.  There  was  no  affectation  about 
him;  and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon  indiiter- 
ent 'subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on  which,  I 
flattered  myself^  he  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set  out;  and, 
therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I  could. 
I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bcauclerk  had  said, 
that  Barctti,  whom  they  were  to  carry  with 
them,  would  keep  them  so  long  in  the  little 
towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would 
not  have  time  to  see  Rome.  I  mentioned 
this  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Jony 
SON :  "  Sir,  we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  direct- 
ed by  Baretli.  "So^  Sir,  Mr.  Thrale  is  to 
go,  b^  my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jackson,*  f  the  all- 
knowing,)  and  get  from  him  a  plan  for  see- 
ing the  most  that  can  be  seen  in  the  time 
that  we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be 
sure,  see  Home,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Vc- 

•  A  f^ileman,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  atom  of 
kuowl^tgn,  hat  been  styled  omnUdent,    Johnion,  I 


nice,  and  as  much  more  as  we  can."  (Speak- 
ing with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

^¥lien  I  expressed  an  earnest  with  for 
his  remarks  on  Italy,  he  said,  '^  I  do  not  see 
that  I  could  make  a  book  upon  Italy;  yet 
I  should  be  glad  to  get  200/.  or  500iL  by 
such  a  work.^'  This  shewed  both  that  a 
journal  of  his  Tour  upon  the  Continent 
was  not  wholly  out  of  his  contemplation, 
and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  dispon* 
tion  made  him  utter :  ^^  No  man  but  a  bu)clc* 
head  ever  wrote,  except  for  money."  Nu- 
merous instances  to  refute  this  will  occur 
to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  manv  sketches  of 
character  which  were  treasured  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  un- 
expectedly in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
"  I  lately  (said  he)  received  a  letter  ftom 
the  East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  whom  I 
formerly  knew  very  well;  he  had  returned 
from  that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
as  it  was  reckoned,  before  means  were  found 
to  acquire  those  immense  sums  which  have 
been  brought  from  thence  of  late ;  he  was 
a  scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived 
very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died. 
After  ner  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and 
gaming,  and  lost  all  he  had.  One  evening, 
ne  lost  1,000/.  to  a  gentleman  whose  name 
I  am  sorry  I  have  torgotten.  Next  morn- 
ing, he  sent  the  gentleman  500/.  with  an 
apology  that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the  world. 
'J  he  gentleman  sent  the  money  back  to 
him,  declaring  he  would  not  accept  of  it ; 
and  adding,  that  if  Mr. had  occa- 
sion for  500/.  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.- 
He  resolved  to  go  out  again  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He 
got  a  considerable  appointment,  and  I  had 
some  intention  of  accompanying  him.  Had 
I  thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have 
gone :  out,  at  that  time,  I  had  otyections  ta 
quitting  England.'* 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstauce 
about  Johnson,  whom  shallow  observers 
have  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
world,  that  very  few  men  had  seen  greater 
variety  of  characters ;  and  none  could  ob- 
serve  them  better,  as  was  evident  from  the 
strong,  yet  nice  portraits  which  he  often 
drew.  I  have  frequently  thought  that  if 
he  had  made  out  what  the  French  call  une 
ceUaloffue  raisonrUe  of  all  the  people  who  had 
I)assed  under  his  observation,  it  would  have 
affonled  a  very  rich  fund  of  instruction  and 
entertainment.  The  suddenness  with  which 
his  accounts  of  some  of  them  started  out  in 
conversation,  was  not  less  pleasing  than 
surprisinff.  I  remember  he  once  observed 
'  to  me,  ^*  It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  what  is  to  be 


think  very  properly,  altered  it  to  all-know lng«  at  it  to* 
« t  rl  um  $(tlenv,  apprupilatcd  to  the  Supreme  Btkis. 
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fbiind  in  Ij>nilon.  The  most  litenrj  cdd- 
verution  that  I  ever  ei^oyed,  was  at  the 
Uble  of  Jock  EUii,  ■  monej-scrlvener  be- 
Uiid  th«  Itojal  Ezchoiige,  with  vhom  I  at 
one  period  used  to  dine  generally  once  ■ 
»eek."» 

Valunies  would  be  required  to  contain  a 
)iat  of  his  numeroua  and  various  acquunt- 
UKSi  none  of  whom  he  ever  forf^ti  and 
could  describe  und  discriminate  them  ali 
with  precision  and  vivacit;.  He  uaociated 
with  persons  the  most  widely  different  in 
manners,  abilities,  rank,  and  afcamplish- 
inents.  He  was  at  once  the  companion  of 
the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of  the  guards, 
who  wrote  "  The  Polite  Philosopher,"  and 
of  the  awkward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett; 
of  Lord  ThurLow,  and  Mr.  Sastrea,  the  Ita- 
"-  -  J  and  has  dined  one  daj  with 


Gardiner,  the  tallow-cbandler,  on  SnowhilL 
On  my  expressinj^  my  wonder  at  his  dis- 
covering so  much  of  the  knowledse  pecu- 
liar to  different  professions,  be  tolcTme,  "  I 
learnt  what  I  know  of  the  law  chiefly  from 
Mr.  B«llow,J  a  very  able  man.  I  learnt 
•ome  too  from  Chambers ;  hut  wai  not  so 
teachable  then.  One  ia  not  willinf;  to  be 
taught  by  a  young  man."  When  I  express- 
ed a  wish  to  know  maiie  about  Mr.  Ballow, 
Johnson  said,  "Sir,  I  have  seen  him  but 
once  these  twentv  years.  The  tide  of  life 
has  driven  us  diiierent  ways."  I  was  sorry 
at  the  time  to  hear  this ;  but  whoever  quits 
the  creeks  of  private  connexions,  andiairlv 

Els  into  the  great  ocean  of  London,  will, 
imperceptible  degrees,  unavoidably  ex- 
perience such  cessations  of  acquaintance. 

"  My  knowledge  of  physic  (he  added)  I 
learnt  fi-om  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped  in 
writtne  the  proposals  for  his  Dictionair, 
and  also  a  tittle  in  the  Dictionary  Itsel/g 
I  also  le&mt  &om  Dr-  Ijiwrence,  but  was 
then  grown  more  stubbam-" 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day, 
wMle  Mr.  Thrale  and  I  sat  with  him. 
Francis  announced  that  a  large  packet  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  post-omce,  s^  to 
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«Wned  pornltor  hbtlrl' , ... 

Fit.  whlA  Ihub  In  the  hall  of  Iba  E 
Vitj.    I*iiliidauiOctaOit4.imiD 

E.  and  found  Ui  ludniHt  dnlnct 
tmrj.thaagil^StKitanaiibBoealoBtllt, 

rM,aih*i(niRd  ig>,iiii4  I  ladiat  pnind,  ilfb 
■■whtaa  Twy  wa,  ■»« a Uub  wmUnnkM.  Ii  wu 
sga™  jOMy,  ihMiMim  l^»  from  itw  dtaxo- 

m  ta  Oa  Mmmw  «r  that  ]n£°»^  S'ftolfa^SM; 


have  come  from  Lisbon,  and  it  » 
JL  !0».  He  would  not  receive  it,  auppob 
ingit  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he  evenlodt 
at  it.  But  upon  inquiry  atlorwaids  he 
found  that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  faim,  trma 
that  very  friend  in  the  East-Indies  of  whom 
he  had  been  speaking  ;  and  the  ship  which 
carried  it  having  corae  to  Fortu^U,  this 
packet,  with  others,  bad  been  put  into  the 
po«t.office  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  saming-dub,  ofwhich 
Mr.  Beauderk  had  given  me  an  account, 
where  the  members  played  to  s  desperate 
extent.  Jobhboh:  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir, 
thia  is  mere  talk.  fVbo  is  ruined  by  jfam. 
ing  t  ¥ou  will  not  find  six  instances  in  an 
age.  There  is  a  strange  rout  made  about 
deep  play:  whereas  vou  have  many  more 
people  ruined  by  adventurous  timue,  and 
yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  sgainst 
it"  Tbbale  :  "  There  may  be  few  people 
absolutely  ruined  hy  deep  plaj"  (  but  very 
many  are  much  hurt  in  their  circumatancea 
by  it."  JoBHSON  :  "  Ves,  Sir,  and  so  are 
very  many  by  other  kinds  of  expense."  I 
hod  heard  him  talk  once  beiore  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  at  Oxibrd  he  aaid, 
be  wished  he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards." 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to 
display  his  ingenuity  in  argument  i  and 
th^efore  would  sometimes  in  cunversation 
maintain  opinions  which  be  was  sensible 
were  wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his 
reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most  consjucu- 
ous.  He  would  begin  thus :  Why,  Sir,  as  to 
the  good  or  evil  ot  card-playing"—  "  Now 
(saldGarrlck)  he  is  thinking  which  tide  be 
■hall  take."  He  appeared  to  have  a  plea- 
sure in  contradiction,  especiallv  when  any 
opinion  whatever  was  delivered  with  an  tir 
of  confidence ;  so  tiut  there  was  hardly  an^ 
topic,  ifnot  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Reh- 
gion  and  Morality,  that  be  might  not  have 
been  incited  to  ai^e,  either  for  or  afpd&it- 
r^ard  Elibankll  had  the  bigbest  admiration 
of  his  powers.  He  once  obserred  to  me, 
whatever  ojunion  Johnson  maintains,  I  will 
notsay  that  he  convince*  met  buthe  never 
bils  to  shew  me,  that  he  ha*  good  reaaoiiB 


id  IsUlv  naudlitwd'  *lth  vrt  Tifuibls  sdi 

r  JahB  Paatbnqm,  nq. 

Mr.  Bdkw  dioi  wUady  Id  LoBdon,  July  9( 
and  sniBtT-flH,  aad  b  nwlhncd  bi  the  Onil 
NigailiH  H*  mat  year  ai '■■  fi«t  ORdi  Sdnlu .  ^ 
lkBantehliliiBWM|c<i<AeiiMpfall«w)iT.'  H.} 

I  I  ban  ta  vain  •ades'Suni)  la  And  owl  iilial  fmt 
JoImoB  not*  ftr  Dr.  juw.    Ptriuin  nsilkil  mta 
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for  it'*    I  have  heard  Johnfon  paj  his 
Lordahip  this  hi^h  compliment : 

*'  I  nerer  was  m  Lord  ElilMuik's  company 
without  leaminff  something.'* 

We  sat  toge&er  till  it  was  too  late  for 
the  afternoon  service.  Thrale  said,  he  had 
come  with  intention  to  go  to  church  with 
us.  We  went  at  seven  to  evening  pray- 
ers at  St.  Clement's  church,  after  hav- 
ing drunl^coffee ;  an  indulgence,  which  I 
understood  Johnson  yielded  to  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  compliment  to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7^  Easter-day,  after 
having  heen  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  cus- 
tom. It  seemed  to  me,  that  there  was  al- 
ways something  peculiarly  mild  and  placid 
in  his  manner  upon  thb  noly  festival,  the 
commenxmition  of  the  most  joyftil  event  in 
the  history  of  our  world,  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  having 
triumphed  over  death  and  Uie  gnrve,  pro- 
claimed immortality  to  mankincf 

I  repeated  to  hmi  an  argument  of  a 
lady  01  my  acquaintance,  who  maintained, 
that  her  husband's  having  been  guilty 
of  numberless  infidelities,  rdeased  her  from 
conjugal  oblations,  because  they  were 
reciprocaL  Johnson  :  ^'  This  is  misera- 
ble stuff.  Sir.  To  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a 
third  party — Society ;  and  if  it  be  consider- 
ed as  a  vow — God  :  and,  therefore,  it  can- 
not be  dissolved  by  their  consent  alone. 
Laws  are  not  made  ror  particular  cases,  but 
fbr  men  in  genend.  A  woman  may  be  un- 
happy with  her  husband ;  but  she  cannot 
be  ureed  fhmi  him  without  the  approbation 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  A  man 
may  be  unhappy,  because  he  is  not  so  rich 
as  another ;  but  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  ano- 
ther's property  with  his  own  hand. '  Bos- 
WRLL :  ''  But,  Sir,  this  lady  does  not  want 
that  the  contract  should  be  dissolved  ;  she 
only  ar^es  that  slie  may  indulge  herself  in 
ffallantnes  with  equal  freedom  as  her  hus- 
band does*  provided  she  takes  care  not  to 
introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his  ftmily. 
You  know,  Su:,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of 
Julia."*  Johnson  :  "  This  lady  of  yours, 
Sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel" 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  ^'  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography,  came  in.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  forty  years  ab- 
sent firom  Scotland.  ^<  Ah,  Boswell !  (said 
Johnson,  smiling,)  what  would  you  give  to 
be  forty  years  from  Scotland  ?"  I  said,  *«  I 
should  not  like  to  be  so  long  absent  firom 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors."  This  gentle- 
man, Mrs.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Levett,  dined 
with  us. 

Dr.  Jf^nson  made  a  remark,  which  both 
Idr.  Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was 
ibis :  that  ^'  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the 

"  Nouquam  cairn  nisi  luvl  ptena  tollo  vectorem." 
Lib,  IL  c;  vL 


protection  of  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  t 
ror  if  there  were  no  such  check,  people 
would  be  apt,  from  the  temptation  of  great 
interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  persons,  by 
whom  they  would  lose  their  money.  Ac* 
cordingly,  there  are  instances  of  ladies  being 
ruined  by  having  injudiciously  sunk  their 
fortunes  for  high  annuities,  which,  after  a 
few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  consequence 
of  the  ruined  circumstances  of  the  borrower.** 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ;  and  I 
wondered  at  Johnson's  patience  with  her 
now,  as  I  had  often  done  on  similar  occa- 
sions. The  truth  is,  that  his  humane  con« 
sideration  of  the  forlorn  and  indigent  state 
in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her  fitther, 
induced  him  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of  pro- 
curing her  amusement,  so  as  sometimes  to 
incommode  many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying 
her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  firom 
her  manner  of  eating,  in  conseauence  of  her 
blindness,  she  could  not  but  onend  the  de* 
licacy  of  persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  cofiee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service 
in  St.  Clement's  church.  Observing  some 
be^rars  in  the  street  as  we  walked  fuon^,  I 
saioT to  him,  I  supposed  there  was  no  civilized 
country  in  the  world,  where  the  misery  of 
want  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  was 
prevented.  Johnson:  "I  believe,  Sir, 
there  is  not;  but  it  is  better  that  some 
should  be  unhappy,  than  that  none  should 
be  happy,  whicn  would  be  the  case  in  a 
general  state  of  equality." 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went  home 
with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves. 
He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  I 
said,  I  thou^t  Cheyne  hacl  been  reckoned 
whimsicaL — "  So  he  was  (said  he)  in  some 
things ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  objections. 
There  are  few  books  to  which  some  objection 
or  other  may  not  be  made."  He  added,  *♦  I 
would  not  nave  you^read  any  thing  else  of 
Cheyne,  but  his  book  on  Health,  and  his 
'  EngUsh  Makdy.' " 

Upon  the  question,  whether  a  roan  who 
had  oeen  guilty  of  vicious  actions  would  do 
well  to  force  mmself  into  solitude  and  sad- 
ness? Johnson:  '' No,  Sir,  unless  it  pre* 
vent  him  from  being  vicious  again.  With 
some  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  mad- 
ness turned  upside  down.  A  man  taaj  be 
gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  relieved  nom 
gloom,  he  has  recourse  again  to  criminal  in- 
aulgences." 

On  Wednesday,  April  10, 1  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Thrale*s,  where  were  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  some  other  company.  Before  din- 
ner. Dr.  Johnson  and  I  passed  some  time  by 
ourselves.  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now 
resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy 
should  not  take  place  this  year.  He  said, 
^^  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is 
not  a  great  disappointment."  I  wondered 
to  see  him  bear,  with  a  philosophical  calm- 
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neaa.  what  would  have  made  most  people 
peevish  and  fretful.  I  perceived,  however, 
that  he  had  so  warmly  cherished  the  hope 
of  enjoying  classical  scenes,  that  he  could 
not  easilv  part  with  the  scheme ;  for  he  said, 
**  I  shall  probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy 
some  other  wav.  But  I  won't  mention  it 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  it  might  vex 
them.'*  I  suggested,  that  going  to  Italv 
might  have  done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  good. 
Johkson:  "I  rather  believe  not,  Sir. 
While  grief  is  fresh,  every  attempt  to  divert 
only  irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief  be 
digested^  and  then  amusement  will  dissipate 
the  remains  of  it." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Muq»hv  entertained  us 
with  the  historv  of  Mr.  jfoseph  Simpson,  a 
schoolfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barrister-at- 
law,  of  good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a  dissi- 
pated course  of  life,  incompatible  with  that 
success  in  his  profession  which  he  once  had, 
and  would  otherwise  have  deservedly  main- 
tained ;  yet  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  in 
his  deportment  He  wrote  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Leonidas,  entitled,  "  The  Pa- 
triot." He  read  it  to  a  company  of  lawyers, 
who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it 
over  again :  so  then  there  were  two  tragedies 
on  the  same  subject  and  with  the  same  title. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  one  of  them  was 
still  in  his  possession.  This  very  piece  was, 
after  his  death,  published  by  some  person 
who  had  been  about  him,  and.  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was  fallaciously  ad- 
vertised,  so  as  to  make  it  be  believed  tohave 
been  written  bv  Johnson  himself 

I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
people  had  of  bringing  their  children  into 
company,  because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us 
to  piay  foolbh  compliments  to  please  their 

*  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May  179(2,  there  is  tuch 
a  oorrorti<m  of  the  above  pasiage,  as  I  should  think  my- 
■elf  very  culpaMe  not  to  8ub^)in.  "  This  account  is  very 
Inaccurate.  The  fc^lowing  sutement  of  facts  we  know 
to  be  true»  in  every  material  circumstance : — Shiels  was 
the  principal  collector  and  digester  of  the  materlids  for 
the  work :  but  as  he  was  very  raw  in  authorship,  an  in- 
diflSnrent  writer  in  prose,  ana  hb  languaf^  full  of  Scot- 
tidsms,  Clbber,  who  was  a  clever,  livdy  fellow,  and  then 
■eliciting  employment  among  the  booksellers,  was  en- 
gaged to  correct  the  style  and  diction  of  the  whole  work, 
then  intended  to  make  only  four  volumes,  with  power 
to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as  he  liked.  He  was  also  to 
supply  notes,  occasionally,  csperially  concerning  thoee 
dramatic  poets  wiih  whom  he  had  been  chiefly  conversant. 
He  also  enmged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives ;  which  (as 
we  are  told)  he,  accordingly,  performed.  He  was  farther 
useful  in  striking  out  the  Jacobitical  and  Tory  senti- 
ments, which  Shidshad  industriously  interspersed  whcre- 
ever  he  could  bring  them  in :— and  as  the  success  of  the 
work  appeared,  after  all,  very  doubtful,  he  was  content 
with  3\l  for  his  labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of  the  books, 
to  disperse  among  his  friends.  Slitels  had  nearly  70/. 
beskles  the  advantage  of  many  of  the  beat  Lives  in  the 
work  being  communicated  by  rriends  to  the  undertaking; 
and  for^which  Mr.  Shieb  had  the  same  consideration  as 
for  the  rest,  being  paid  by  the  sheet,  for  the  whole.  He 
was,  however,  so  angry  with  his  Whiggish  supervisor 
(Thb.,  like  his  father,  being  a  violent  stickler  for  the 
politldil  prindpln  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,)  for  so  unmercifully  mutilating  his  copy,  and 
■touting  his  politks,  that  he  wrote  Cibber  a  challenge : 
but  was  prevented  from  sending  It,  bytbe  publisher, 
who  fSdrly  laughed  hhn  out  of  his  fury.  The  proprietors, 
toa^  wwn  diMoatflnted,  in  the  cod,  on  aoooimt  at  Mr. 


parents.  Johksom  :  "  You  are  right,  Sir. 
We  may  be  excused  for  not  caring  much 
about  other  people*8  children,  for  there  are 
manv  who  care  very  little  about  their  own 
children.  It  maybe  observed,  that  men, 
who  from  being  engaged  in  business,  or  from 
their  course  of  life  m  whatever  way,  seldom 
see  their  children,  do  not  care  miich  about 
them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had  much 
fondness  for  a  child  of  my  o#n.  Mrs. 
Thrale:  "Nay,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk 
so  ?"  Johnson  :  "  At  least,  1  never  wished 
to  have  a  child." 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's 
haWng  a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know  but 
he  should ;  and  he  expressed  his  disiippro- 
bation  of  Dr.  Ilurd,  fur  having  published  a 
mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of  "  Select 
Works  of  Abraham  Cowley.'*  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  a  bad  precedent ;  observing,  that 
any  author  might  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  that  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  va- 
riety of  an  author's  compositions  at  different 
periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatmnn's  Poems ;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  observed,  that  Pope  had  partly  bor- 
rowed from  him  "  The  dying  Cnristian  to 
his  SouL"  Johnson  repeated  Rochester 's 
verses  upon  Flatman,  which,  1  think,  by 
much  to  severe : 

"  New  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  strains, 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  wiih  pains. 
And  ride  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins." 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I 
heard  Johnson  repent :  it  stamps  a  value  on 
them. 

He  told  us,  that  the  l>ook,  entitled  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Mr.  Cibber,"  was  en- 
tirely supplied  by  Mr.  Shiels,*  a  Scotchman, 

Cibber's  unexpected  industry:  for  his  corrections  and 
alterations  in  the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and 
considerable,  that  tne  printer  made  for  them  a  grievoiia 
addition  to  his  bill;  and,  in  fine,  all  )>arti»s  wore  dis- 
satisfied. On  the  whole,  the  work  was  productive  of  no 
profit  to  the  undertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in  com;  of 
success,  to  make  Cibber  a  present  of  some  additit^  to 
the  twenty  guineas  which  he  had  received,  and  for  whidt 
his  receipt  is  now  in  the  bookselleiV  hands.  We  are 
farther  assured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an  additional 
■urn;  when  he,  soon  after,  (in  the  year  lysii.)  unfor- 
tunately embarked  for  Dublin,  on  an  enRagcmcnt  for 
one  of  the  theatres  there:  but  the  sliip  was  cast  away, 
and  every  person  on  board  i^erished.  There  were  about 
sixty  passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Dro^heda, 
with  many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  pro^xTty. 

"  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  compil^ment 
pass  for  the  work  of  old  Mr.  Cibber,  the  charges  seetn  to 
nave  been  founded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitr.ble  con- 
struction. We  are  assured  that  the  thought  was  rot 
harboured  b)'  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  still 
living:  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  fitsi  de^ 
signer  of  the  work,  who  was  also  the  printer  of  it,  and 
who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

"  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  circumstantially 
into  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  JA\  cs  o'' 
the  Poets,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cibber  and  Shielx,  from 
a  sincere  r^ara  to  that  sacred  principle  of  Tiutli,  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  so  rigidly  adhered,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge:  and  which,  we  belie%'e,  no 
contideration  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate. 
In  regard  io  the  matter,  which  we  now  dismiss,  he  had, 
no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and  wroof  Information : 
Shida  waa  the  Doctor's  amanuensis;  he  bad  quaxreUed 
with  Cibber;  It  is  natural  to  iuppoi»  tliRk  be  told  his 
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one  of  his-  amanuenses.  ^*  The  booksellers 
(•aid  he)  gave  Theophilus  Cibber,  who  was 
then  in  prison,  ten  guineas  to  allow  Mr. 
Cibber  to  oe  put  upon  the  title,  imgc,  as  the 
author ;  by  tnis,  a  double  im|K)sition  was  in- 
tended :  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the 
woi^  of  a  Cibber  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second- 
place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Cibber.** 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  '^  The  Memoirs  of 
Grajr*9  Life  set  him  much  higher  in  liis  cs- 
timmtion  than  his  poems  did ;  for  you  there 
aawa  man  constantly  at  work  in  literature.** 
Johnson  acquiesced  In  this ;  but  depreciated 
the  book,  I  thought,  very  unreasonably.  For 
he  said,  '^  I  forced  myself  to  read  it,  only 
because  it  was  a  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. I  found  it  mighty  dull ;  and,  as  to  the 
style,  it  is  fit  for  the  second  table.**  Why  he 
thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  '  He 
now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  **■  Akenside 
was asuperiorpoet  both  to (iray  and  Masun.** 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Ilohnson  said, 
"  I  think  them  ver^  impartial :  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  ot  partiality.**  He  men- 
tioned  what  had  passed  unon'the  subject  of 
the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,  m  the 
conreraation  with  which  his  Majesty  had 
honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a  little  more 
on  them  this  evening.  ^^The  Alonthly 
Reriewers  ^said  he)  are  not  Deists;  but 
they  are  Christians  with  as  little  Christianity 
■8  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling  dovm  all 
establishments.  The  Critical  Reviewers  are 
for  supporting  the  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state.*  The  Critical  Reviewers, 
I  beliere,  often  review  without  reading  the 
books  through ;  but  la^  hold  of  a  topic,  and 
write  chiefly  fVom  their  own  minds.  The 
Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are 
glad  to  read  the  books  through.** 

He  talked  of  Lord  I^yttelton*s  extrt*me 
anzietr  as  an  author ;  observing,  that  ^*  he 
was  tlurty  yean  in  preparing  his  Histor;^, 
and  that  be  employed  a  man  to  point  it 
for  hiai ;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man  could 

Sint  his  sense  better  than  himselil*'  Mr. 
UEphy  said,  he  understood  his  history  was 
kept  Dack  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett. 
Joavsoy :  **  This  seems  strange  to  Murphy 
and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety,  but 
sent  what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let  it 
take  iU  chance.**  Mrs.  Thbalc:  «'The 
time  has  been.  Sir,  when  you  felt  it.'*  Johx- 
soy  :  "Why  really.  Madam,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect  a  time  when  that  was  the  case.*' 

Talking  of  ''The  Siiectator,'*  he  said, 
"It  is  wonderful  that  there  is  such  a  pro- 
portion of  bad  papers,  in  the  half  of  the  work 


Ukarj  In  hk  own  way;  and  It  k  certjUn  that  he  waa  not 
'a  very  aturdj  moralist.' "  Thb  explanation  appears  to 
ma  vcrr  ntlsractorT.  It  b,  however,  to  be  obaerved, 
that  dm  atoty  told  by  Johnson  does  not  mt  soldy  upon 
my  record  of  his  conversation;  for  he  himself  nas 
PabUahed  it  in  hit  life  of  IlAramoiid.  where  he  says. 
"the  manuacrtpt  of  Shiela  is  now  in  my  posseNsInn." 
▼flfy  DtoteUy  he  had  trusted  to  ShteU'  word,  and  nei'c 
lookca  at  It  so  as  to  compare  it  with  "  The  Lives  of  th 


er 
the 


which  was  not  written  bv  Addison ;  for  there 
waa  all  the  world  to  write  that  half,  vet  not 
a  half  of  that  half  is  good.  One  of  the  finest 
pieces  in  the  English  language  is  the  paper 
on  Novelty,  yet  we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of^It 
was  written  by  Grove,  a  dissenting  tfacher.** 
He  would  not,  I  i)erceived,  call  him  a  clergy^ 
man^  thouffh  he  was  candid  enough  to  allow 
very  great  merit  to  his  composition.  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  remembercKl  when  there 
were  several  i)eople  alive  in  London,  who 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely 
from  having  written  a  jwper  in  "  The  Spec- 
tator.** He  mentionetl  particularly  Mr.  Ince, 
who  used  to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house. 
"But  (said  Johnson,)  you  must  consider 
how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince." 
He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  carry- 
ing a  boy  to  travel,  signed  PniHp  Homebred^ 
which  was  reported  to  be  written  by  the 
Lord  Cliancellor  Hardwicke,  had  merit  He 
said,  *'lt  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  nothing 
luminous.** 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry*s+  System 
of  Physic  "  He  was  a  man  (said  he')  who 
had  acquired  a  hiffh  reputation  in  Dublin, 
came  over  to  England,  and  brought  his  re- 
putation with  him,  but  had  not  great  success. 
His  notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions 
death  by  attrition ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
way  to  preserve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation. 
But  we  know  that  pulsation  is  strongest  in 
infimts,  and  that  we  increase  in  growth  while 
it  operates  in  its  regular  course ;  so  it  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  destruction.**  Soon  after 
tliis,  he  said  something  very  flattering  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  clo  not  recollect ;  hut 
it  concluded  with  wishing  her  long  life.  "  Sir, 
(said  I,)  if  Dr.  Barry*s  system  be  true,  you 
have  now  shortened  Mrs.  Thralc's  me, 
perha})s,  some  minutes  by  accelerating  hef 
pulsation.'* 

On  Thursday,  April  11,1  dined  wUh  him 
at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  re« 
sided,  and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the 
honour  of  being  entertained  with  the  kindest 
attention  as  his  constant  guest,  while  I  waa 
in  liondon,  till  I  had  a  nouse  of  my  own 
there.  I  mentioned  my  having  that  morn- 
ing introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick,  Count  Neni, 
a  Flemish  Nobleman  of  great  rank  and  for- 
tune, to  whom  Garrick  tfdked  of  Abel  Drug- 
ger  as  a  amaUpart ;  and  related,  with  plea- 
sant vanity,  that  a  Frenchman  who  had  seen 
him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed. 
Comment !  je  ne  le  eroit  pat.  Ce  n'est  pa» 
Montieur  Garrick^  ce  grand  homme  .'**  Gar- 
rick added,  with  an  appearance  of  grave  re- 

Poets/'  as  published  under  Mr.  Gibber's  name.  What 
became  or  that  manuscript  I  know  not.  I  should  bar* 
lilced  much  to  examine  it.  1  suppose  it  was  thrown  faitD 
the  fire  In  that  impetuous  combiMtion  of  papen»  which 
Johnson  I  think  rashly  executed,  when  morUmndu*. 

•  rJohnsoifs  opinions  concerning  the  monthly  and 
Critiod  Rerlews  would  not  be  accurate  now  flW&J  B.] 

t  Sir  Rdward  Barry,  Baronet. 
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collection,  ^  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I 
think  I  should  not  play  these  low  charac- 
ters."  Upon  which  I  observed,  "  Sir,  you 
would  be  m  the  wrong ;  for  your  great  ex- 
cellence  is  your  variety  of  playing,  your  re- 
Dresenting,  so  well,  characters  so  very  dif- 
xerent."  Johnson:  ^^Garrick,  Sir,  was 
not  in  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  his  peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety  ; 
and,  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  character 
which  has  not  been  as  well  acted  by  some, 
body  else,  as  he  could  do  it.**  Boswell  : 
"  A^y  then.  Sir,  did  he  Ulk  so  ?**  John- 
son :  "  ^Vhy,  Sir,  to  make  you  answer  as 
you  did/*  Boswell  :  "  I  don't  know.  Sir; 
he  f^eeined  to  dip  deep  into  his  mind  for  the 
reflection."  Johnson  :  "  He  had  not  far 
to  dip,  Sir :  he  had  said  the  same  thing,  pro- 
bably, twenty  times  before.*' 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod to  high  office,  he  said,  ^^  His  parts.  Sir, 
are  pretty  well  for  a  Lord ;  but  would  not 
be  distinguished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  but  his  parts.** 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts. 
He  said,  *'*'  A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy 
is  always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from 
his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a 
man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  tra- 
velling is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  those  shores  were  the  four 
Seat  Empires  of  the  world  ;  the  Assyrian, 
e  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
— All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost 
all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean."  The  General  observed, 
that  ^^  The  Mediterranean  would  be  a 
noble  subject  for  a  poem.** 

We  tatked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could 
not  define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  simili- 
tude to  illustrate  it ;  but  that  it  appeared 
to  me,  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be 
only  imitation.  Johnson  :  ^^  You  may 
translate  books  of  science  exactly.  You 
may  also  translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which  is 

C>eti<^  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be  trans- 
ted;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that 
preserve  the  languages ;  for  we  would  not 
oe  at  the  trouble  tu  learn  a  language,  if 
we  could  have  all  that  is  written  m  it  jus- 
as  well  in  a  translation.  But  as  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  Any 
langusge  except  that  in  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally written,  we  learn  the  language.*' 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of 
printmg  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  dissemi- 
nating idle  writings. — Johnson:  "Sir,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we 
should  now  have  no  learning  at  all ;  for 
books  would  have  perished  fiister  than  they 

*  [Tlw  auUKxr  did  not  recoOect  Uut  of  the  books  pre- 
■arred  (and  an  Inflnite  numb^  waa  loat)  all  wert  ooo- 
flned  to  two  languages.  In  modem  times  and  modem 
hmguages,  France  and  Italy  akne  produce  more  books 


could  have  been  transcribed.**  This  obser- 
vation seems  not  just,  considering  for  how 
many  ages  books  were  preserved  by  writing 
alone.* 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a 
general  diflfusion  of  knowledge  among  a  peo« 
pie  was  a  disadvantage,  for  it  made  the  vulgar 
rise  above  their  humhle  sphere.  Johnson  : 
"  Sir,  while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those 
who  are  possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise 
above  those  who  are  not.  Merely  to  read  and 
write  was  a  distinction  at  first ;  but  we  see, 
when  reading  and  writing  have  become  ge- 
neral, the  common  people  xeep  their  stations. 
And  so,  were  higher  attainments  to  become 
general,  the  effect  would  be  the  same.** 

^Goldsmith  (he  said)  referred  every 
thing  to  vanity ;  his  virtues,  and  his  vices 
too,  were  from  that  motive.  He  was  not  a 
social  man.  He  never  exchanged  mind  with 
you.** 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's. 
Mr.  Mickle,  the  excelfent  translator  of 
"  The  Lusiad,*'  was  there.  I  have  pre- 
served little  of  the  conversation  of  this  even- 
ing.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Thomson  had  a 
true  poetical  genius,  the  power  of  viewing 
every  thing  in  a  poetical  light  His  fauU 
is  such  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that  the 
sense  can  hardly  peep  through.  Shiels,  who 
compiled  *  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,*t 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took  down 
Thomson,  and  read  aloud  a  large  portion  of 
him,  and  then  asked, — Is  not  this  fine? 
Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest  admi- 
ration, Well,  Sir,  (said  I,)  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line.'* 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith 
and  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when  they 
and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Davie8*s,  in  I7«2. 
Goldsmith  asserted,  that  there  was  no  poetry 
produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley  api)ealed  to 
his  own  Collection,  and  maintained,  that 
though  you  could  not  find  a  palace  like  Dry- 
den*s  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  Day,**  you  had 
villages  composed  of  very  pretty  houses ; 
and  he  mentioned  particularlv  "  The 
Spleen.**  Johnson  i  ''I  think  DoHslevgave 
up  the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith  said 
the  same  thing ;  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer 
manner  than  Goldsmith  did ;  for  he  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  no  poetry,  nothing 
that  towered  above  the  common  mark.  You 
may  find  wit  and  humour  in  jerse,  and 
yet  no  poetry.  '  Hudibras*  has  a  profusion 
of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a 
poem.  '  The  Spleen,'  in  Dodsley's  collec- 
tion, on  which  you  say  he  chiefly  rested,  is 
not  poetry."  Boswell  i  '*  Does  not  Gray's 
poetry.  Sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark  ?" 
Johnson  :  'J  Yes,  Sir ;  but  we  must  at- 
tend to  the  difference  between  what  men  in 

in  a  given  time  than  Greece  and  Homes  put  England, 
Spain,  OermaiMT,  and  tbe  Nortfaem  fcfaipinma,  out  of 
theauestkm.    B.] 
t  See  ant«  Noni,  p.  998,  ftd 
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general  cannot  do  if  they  would,  and  what 
every  man  may  do  if  be  would.  Sixteen- 
string  Jack*  towered  above  the  common 
mark.*'  Boawell  :  *^  Then  Sir,  what  is 
poetry  ?*'  Johsson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much 
easier  to  say  what  it  in  not.  We  all  knoiv 
what  light  IS  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  teil  what 
it  is.'*  On  Friday,  April  12,  I  dined  with 
him  at  our  firiend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we 
met  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Leicestershire,  author 
of  **•  Zobeide,**  a  tragedy  ;  a  very  pleasing 
gentleman,  to  whoui  my  friend  Dr.  Far- 
mer*8  very  excellent  Essay  on  the  learning 
of  Shakspeare  is  addressed  ;  and  Dr.  Har- 
wood,  who  has  written  and  published  vari- 
ous works ;  particularly  a  fantastical  trans- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  modem 
phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twist. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  his 
**  Art  of  Poetry,*'  of,  ^^  the  KdBapffisr  wywadri' 
fi/Armw^  the  purging  of  the  passions,**  as  the 
purpose  of  tragedy .f  "  But  how  are  the 
passions  to  be  purged  by  terror  and  pity  ?** 
(raid  1,  with  an  assume<l  air  of  ignorance, 
to  incite  him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  often 
neceiaarv  to  employ  some  address.)  John- 
sox  :  **  Why,  Sur,  you  are  to  consider  what 
is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  original 
sense.  It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the 
human  body.  The  mind  is  subject  to  the 
same  imperfection.  The  passions  are  the 
greatest  movers  of  human  actions  ;  but  the^ 
are  mixed  with  such  impurities,  that  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  purged  or  refined 
by  means  of  terror  and  pity.  For  instance, 
ambition  is  a  noble  passion  ;  but  by  seeing, 
upon  the  sta^^e,  that  a  man  who  is  so  exces- 
sively  ambitious  as  to  raise  himself  by  in- 
justice, is  punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the 
fatal  consequences  of  such  a  passion.  In 
the  same  manner  a  certain  degree  of  resent- 
ment is  necessary  ;  but  if  we  see  th.it  a  man 
carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it, 
mnd  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion." 
"My  record  upon  this  occasion  does  great  in- 
justice to  John8on*s  exjiression,  which  was 
so  forcible  and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock 
whispered  me,  ^'  O  that  his  words  were  writ- 
ten in  a  book  I** 

I  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  ^' Othello*^  was,  that  it  had  not  a 
moral ;  for  that  no  man  could  resist  the 
circumstances  of  suspicion  which  were  art- 
fully sugeested  to  Othello*s  mind.  JoiiN- 
aoir:  ^^  In  the  first  place.  Sir,  wc  learn 
from  Othello  thb  very  usefUl  moral,  not  to 
make  an  unequal  match :  in  the  second  place, 
we  learn  not  to  yield  too  readily  to  suspi- 
cion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick, 
though  a  very  pretty  trick  ;  but  there  are 
no  oSier  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspi- 
don,  except  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cas- 
no's  warm  expressions  concerning  Desde- 

"~~~~ — - — ' for  wearing  m  bundi  of  sixteen,  stringi  at  the 

•  A  noted  highwaynun.  who  alter  hftTing  bean  wve-     hkbreediefc        .       ^  ^.      ^.      _  ^    ,_^ 

fal  tfaMB  tried  and  acquitted,  waa  at  laat  hanged.    He  I      t  S«c  an  Ingenloui  Eiuy  on  thia  aul^iect  bf  tlw  lifta 
WM  UBuakMtkDtsx  foppery  In  bisdnm*  and  particularly  '  Dr.  Moor,  Oreeli  profenor  at  Glaigow. 


moiia  in  his  sleep ;  and  that  depended  en* 
tirely  upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  ho^ 
Sir,  I  tnink  Othello  bus  more  moral  than 
almost  any  play.** 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  Johnson  said,  *'*'  Sir,  he  is  nar- 
row, not  so  much  from  avarice,  as  from  im- 
potence to  8|)end  his  money.  He  cannot 
tind  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
but  be  would  not  much  care  if  it  should 
sour.** 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  *^  John  Dennis's 
Critical  Works**  collected.  Davies  said,  they 
would  not  selL  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to 
think  otherwise. 

Davies  said,  of  a  well-known  dramatic 
author,  that  ^'  he  lived  upon  potted  stories^ 
and  that  he  made  his  way  as  Hannibal  did, 
by  vinegar;  having  begun  by  attacking 
people ;  particularly  the  players.** 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy *s  having  |)aid  him  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by 
asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some  oatlui 
in  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Lanston,  Mr. 
Nairne,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  with 
the  title  of  Lrf)rd  Dunsinan,  and  my  very  wor* 
thy  friend,  SirWillUm  Forbes,  of  PrtalW 

We  discussed  the  question  whether  drink«i 
ing  improved  conversation  and  benevolence. 
Sir  Joshua  maintained  it  did.  JouysoH: 
"No,  Sir;  before  dinner,  men  .meet  with 
great  inequality  of  understanding;  and  those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  have 
the  modesty  not  to  talk.  When  they  have 
drunk  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy, 
and  loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impu- 
dent and  vociferous :  but  he  is  not  improved : 
he  b  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects.**  Sur 
Joshua  said,  the  Doctor  was  talking  of  the 
effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but  that  a  mode- 
rate glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a 
proper  circulation   to  the  blood.    "  I  am 


[said  he)  in  very  good  spirits,  when  I  get  up 
m  the  morning.  By  dmner-time  I  am  ex- 
hausted ;  wine  puts  me.  in  the  same  state 
as  when  I  got  up ;  and  I  am  sure  that  mo- 
derate drinkinff  makes  people  talk  better.** 
Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir;  wine  gives  not  li^ht, 
gay,  ideal  hilarity ;  but  tumultuous,  noisy, 
clamorous  merriment.  I  have  heard  none 
of  those  drunken, — nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse 
word, — none  of  those  vijunu  flights.'*  SiK 
Joshua  :  ^*  Because  you  have  sat  by,  ^uite 
sober,  and  felt  an  envy  of  the  happmess 
of  those  who  were  drinking.**  ^  Jounsoh  : 
"  Perhaps,  contempt. — And,  Sir,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  drunk  one*s  sell^  to  relish 
the  wit  of  drunkenness.    Do  we  not  judge  of 
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the  drunken  wit  of  the  dialogue  between  |  Sir  Joshua  nicntiuiied  Mr.  Cumberland's 

lago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its  Odes,  which  were  just  published.  JonNsoh  : 

kind,  when  we  are  quite  sober  ?  Wit  is  wit,  *'  Wh^,  Sir,  they  would  have  been  thought 

by  whatever  means  it  is  produced ;   and,  if  as  good  as  Odes  commonly  are,  if  Cumber- 

0Dod,  will  appear  so  at  all  times.     I  admit  lana  had  not  put  his  name  to  them  ;  but  a 

Uiat  the  spints  are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  name  immediately  draws  censure,  unless  it 

the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure  :  be  a  name  that  bears  down  every  thing  be* 

cock-fighting,  or  bear-baiting,  will  raise  the  fore   it.     Nay,  Cumberland  has  made   his 

spirits  of  a  company,    as    drinking    does.  Odes  subsidiary    to   the  fame   of  another 

tnough  surely  they  will  not  improve  conver-  man.f    They  might  have  run  well  enough 

sation.    I  also  aamit,  that  there  are  some  by  themselves ;  but  he  has  not  only  loaded 

sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by  drink-  them  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them  carry 

ing ;  as  there  are  fruits  which  are  not  good  double.*' 

tin  they  are  rotten.    There  are  such  men.  We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr.  John- 

but  they  are  medlars.    I  indeed  allow  that  son  spoke  of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale*s4 


drinking  in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered,  were  to  remain  unknown,  and  so  could  not 

that  there  is  no  position,  however  false  in  have  the  motive  of  &mc.    Johmsom  :  ^^  Nay, 

its  universality,  which  is  not  true  of  some  Sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write  well  m 

particular  man."    Sir  William  Forbes  said,  order  to  be  paid  welL" 

*'  Might  not  a  man  warmed  with  wine  be  Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with 

like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.     I  had  never  seen 

by  being  set  before  the  fire  ?*'— "  Nay  Jsaid  that  beautiful  city,  and  wished  to  take  the 

Johnson,  laughing,)  I  cannot  answer  that :  opportunity  of  visiting  it,  wliile  Johnson 

that  is  too  much  for  me.'*  was  there.    Having  written  to  him,  I  re- 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  ceived  the  following  answer, 
harm,  by  inthuning,  confusing,  and  irritating 

their  minds ;   but  that  the  experience  oT  "  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

mankind  had  declared  in  &vour  of  moderate  «•  jy^j^^^  sm, 
drinking.    Johnsok  :  ''*■  Sir,  I  do  not  say 


mina.     %Ynen  1  aranK  wme,  X  scornea  Lo  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

dnnk  It  when  m  company.     I  have  drunk  u  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at 

many  a  bottle  by  myself;  m  the  first  place,  London.     Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper 

because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my  spirits ;  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  b^- 

in  the  second  place,  because  I  would  have  chamber,  for  two  cases ;  one  for  the  Attor- 
nobodv  to  witness  its  efiects  upon  me.  * 


the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  reniam-  u  pieaS  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if 

der,  while  the  former  part  ot  it  was  print-  ^y^^^  ^^  y^  ^^^^^     ^^^        compliments 

^'    When  It  was  wanted,  and  he  had  fairly  ^^  ^,  ^^^  f^^^^s  round  the  worlcf  and  to 

sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  done.  ^,^  WilUams  at  home. 

He  said,  that,  for  general  improvement,  a  ,,  j         Si               ^ 

man  should  read  whatever  his  immediate  in-  u  ^am.  Johnson 
dination  prompts  him  to ;  though  to  be  sure, 

if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  re*  **  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can, 

gularly  and  resolutely  advance.^    He  added,  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to  you 

**  what  we  read  with  ^  inclination  makes  a  again  before  you  come  down.  * 
much  stronger  impression.    If  we  read  with- 

out  inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  On  the  2Cth  of  April,  I  went  to  Bath ;  and 

in  fixing  the  attention ;  so  there  is  but  one  pn  my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  inn,  found^ly. 


the  ex-        t  Mr.  Romney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  dcserredly 


•  We  have  here  an  hivolunlary  testimony  to  the  ex-  t  Mr-  Romney,  ine  P^mn 
etUcbce  of  thb  admirable  writer,  to  whom  we  have  soen  csUWlslied  a  high  reputation, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  dirteU^  allowed  so  UtUe  merit.  t  Pafe  S97  of  this  volume. 
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Mrs.  Thnle  returned,  we  had  by  ourselFes 
lome  hours  of  tea-drinking  and  talk. 

I  shall  ffroup  together  such  of  his  savings 
as  I  preservea  during  the  few  days  tnat  I 
was  at  Bath. 

Ufa  person  who  differed  ifrom  him  in  po- 
litics, he  said,  *■''  In  private  life  he  is  a  very 
honest  gentleman ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him 
to  be  so  in  public  life.  People  may  be  ho- 
nest, though  they  are  doing  wrong :  that  is, 
between  ueir  Maker  and  them.  But  we^ 
who  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  con- 
duct, are  to  destroy  them.  We  are  sure 
that  — —  acts  from  interest.  We  know 
what  his  genuine  principles  were.  They 
who  allow  their  passions  to  confound  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are 
criminal.  They  may  oe  convinced;  but 
thejr  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  con- 
viction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  po- 
litical writer,  whose  doctrines  he  disliked, 
had  of  late  become  very  fond  of  dress,  sat 
hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put 
on  rouge: — Johkson  :  "  She  is  better  em- 
ployed at  her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  It 
IS  better  she  should  be  reddening  ner  own 
cheeks,  than  blackening  other  people*s  cha- 
racters.'* 

He  told  us  that  ^'  Addison  wrote  Bud- 
gell*s  papers  in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mend- 
ed  them  so  much,  that  he  made  them  almost 
his  own ;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  part- 
ner, assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much 
admired  Epilogue  to  ^  The  Distressed  Mo- 
ther,* whicn  came  out  in  Budgell*s  name,  was 
in  reality  written  by  Addison." 

'*  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may 
be  ill  adapted  to  a  smaU  society,  but  is  best 
for  a  great  nation.  The  characteristic  of 
our  own  government  at  present  is  imbecility. 
The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards  for 
fear  of  Ming  hanged.  The  guar£  will  not 
come  for  fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind 
rage  of  popular  juries.*^ 

Of  the  mther  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  ob- 
■erved,  "  He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by 
filtrating  them  through  other  minds.  He 
had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at  one 
place  the  bank  was  too  low.  - 1  dug  the  ca- 
nal deeper,'*  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  '<  so  long  ago  as  1748  he 
had  read  *  The  Grave,  a  Poem7"  but  did  not 
like  it  much.  *  I  differed  from  him ;  for  > 
though  it  is  not  equal  throughout,  and  is 
seldom  ele«ntly  correct,  it  abounds  in  so- 
lemn thougnt,  and  poeticid  imagery,  beyond 
the  common  reach.  '  The  world  has  differed 
from  him  ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  ana  is  still  much  read  by 
people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

*  I  sm  forry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Re%'e- 
nmA  Robert  Blair,  the  author  of  this  poem.  He  was  the 
rcprescnUtive  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair,  of  Blairp  In 
Aynhlre*  but  the  esUte  had  dcs^iiled  to  a  female,  and 


A  literary  lady,  of  large  fortune,  was  men- 
tioned, as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  bj 
no  means  ^^  by  8tealth,*'and  instejsd  of  ^^  blush* 
ing  to  find  it  fame,**  acted  evidently  from 
yanitv.  Johnsok  :  *•*•  I  have  seen  no  beings 
who  do  as  much  good  from  benevolence,  as 
she  does  frt)m  whatever  motive.  If  there 
are  such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds, 
I  wish  they  would  come  up,  or  come  down. 
What  Soame  Jenyns  says  upon  this  subject 
is  not  to  be  minded  ;  he  is  a  wit.  No,  Sir ; 
to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is  not  possible 
for  finite  beings.  Human  benevolence  is 
mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some  other 
motive." 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady 
then  at  Bath;  observing,  ^^Sne  does  not 
gain  upon  me.  Sir;  I  think  her  empt;^- 
neaded.**  He  was,  indeed,  a  stem  critic 
upon  characters  and  manners.  Even  Mrs. 
Thrale  did  not  escape  his  friendly  animad- 
version at  times.  When  he  and  I  were  one 
day  endeavouring  to  ascertiun,  article  hy  ar- 
ticle, how  one  ot  our  friends  could  possibly 
spend  as  much  money  in  his  &miiy  as  he 
told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively 
extravagant  sally,  on  the  expense  of  clothing 
his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludi- 
crous and  fimdfiil  manner.  Johnson  looked 
a  little  angry,  and  said,  *^Nay,  Madun, 
when  you  are  declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when 
you  are  calculating,  calculate.'*  At  another 
time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affectedly, ''  I 
don't  like  to  fly :" — Johnson  i  "  With  yowr 
wings,  Madam,  you  mxut  fly :  but  have  a 
care,  there  are  dippers  abroaa.'*  How  very 
well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has  ei^pe- 
rience  proved  the  truth  of  it  f  But  have 
they  not  clipped  rather  rudely,  and  gone  a 
great  deal  closer  than  was  necessary  ? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
live  tnree  years  at  Otaheit^,  or  New  Zea- 
land, in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance 
with  people  so  totally  different  from  all  that 
we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what 
pure  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johnson  t 
*'  What  could  you  learn,  Sir  ?  AVhat  can  sa- 
vages tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have 
seen  ?  Of  the  past,  or  the  invisible,  they  can 
tell  nothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheit^ 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off"  m>m 
some  other  people.  Had  tihey  jiprown  out  of 
the  ground,  you  might  have  judged  of  a 
state  of  pure  nature.  FancifUl  people  may 
talk  of  a  mythology  being  amongst  them; 
but  it  must  be  invention.  They  have  once 
had  religion,  which  has  been  gradually  de- 
based. And  what  account  of  their  religion 
can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages  ? 

afterwards  pasied  to  the  son  of  her  husband  by  another 
marriage.  He  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelitane. 
ford,  where  Mr.  John  Home  was  his  suooessort  to  thai 
it  may  truly  be  called  classic  ground.  Hb  son*  who  1| 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent  for  talents  mM 
learning,  is  now,  wiih  unlverul  approbatkm,  SoUdtor- 
general  of  Scotland. 
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Only  consider,  Sir,  our  own  state :  our  re- 
liffion  is  in  a  book ;  we  have  an  order  of  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it ;  we  have  one 
day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  is 
in  general  pretty  well  observed:  Yet  ask 
the  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and  hear 
what  they  can  tell  of  their  religion." 

On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Bristol,  where  I  was  enter- 
tained with  seeing  him  inquire,  upon  the 
spot,  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Rwmey's  po- 
etry," as  I  had  seen  him  inquire  upon  the 
spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  0»^tC»  poe- 
try." George  Catcot,  the  pewterer,  who 
was  as  zealous  for  Rowley,  as  Hugh  Blair 
was  for  Osxian^  (I  trust  my  Reverend  friend 
wiU  excuse  the  comparison,)  attended  us  at 
our  inn,  and  with  a  triumnhant  air  of  lively 
simplicity  called  out,  "  I'll  make  Dr.  John- 
son a  convert.*'  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire, 
read  aloud  some  of  Chatterton*s  fiibricated 
verses,  while  Catcot  stood  at  the  back  of  his 
chair,  moving  himself  like  a  pendulum,  and 
beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then 
looking  into  Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering 
that  he  was  not  yet  convinced.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Barret,  the  surgeon,  and  saw  some 
of  the  originals^  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  executed  very  artificially  ;  but  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
were  attended,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the 
imposture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  from  internal  evidence,  by  se. 
veral  able  critics.* 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  any  objections,  out  insisted,  as 
on  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go 
with  him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Redcliff,  and  view  with  our  oum  eyes 
the  ancient  chest  in  which  the  manuscripts 
were  found.  To  this.  Dr.  Johnson  good- 
naturedly  agreed  ;  and, though  troubledwith 
a  shortness  of  breathing,  laboured  up  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  till  we  came  to  the  place 
where  the  wondrous  chest  stood.  *-^  Tftere, 
(said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confident  cre- 
Gulity ,)  there  is  the  very  chest  itsel£"  After 
this  ocular  demonstratiotk,  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection 
a  Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too, 
and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for,  the 
authenticity  of  Fingal : — ^  I  have  heard  all 
that  poem  when  1  was  young." — "  Have 
you,  Sir  ?  Pray,  what  have  you  heard  ?" — 
^^  I  have  heard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  every  one 
of  them.*' 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  '^  This  is  the 
most  extraordinary  voung  man  that  has  en- 
countered my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderfiil 
how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our 
inn  at  BristoL    ^*  I^t  us  see  now,  (said  I,) 


Mx;  Tyrwliitt,  Mr.  Wartoo,  Mr.  Malone. 


how  we  should  describe  it."  Johnson  was 
ready  with  his  raillery.  ^*  Describe  it.  Sir? 
— ^Why,  it  was  so  bad  that  Boswell  wished 
to  be  in  Scotland  !" 

At\er  Dr.  Johnson's  return  to  Lrf)ndon,  I 
was  several  times  with  him  at  his  house, 
where  I  occasionallv  dlept  in  the  room  that 
had  been  assigned  ror  me.  I  dined  with  him 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General  Oglethorpe's^ 
and  at  General  Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  teoious 
minuteness,  1  shall  ^oup  together  what  I 
have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during 
this  period  also,  without  specifying  each 
scene  where  it  passed,  except  one,  which 
will  be  found  so  remarkable  as  certainly  to 
deserve  a  very  particular  relation.  Where 
the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute 
to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  encumber  my  page  with  mention- 
ing them.  To  know  oi  what  vintage  our 
wine  is,  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value,  and 
to  drink  it  with  more  relish ;  but  to  have 
the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vinevard,  in 
the  same  year,  kept  separate,  would  serve 
no  purpose.  To  know  that  our  wine  (to  use 
an  advertising  phrase)  is  ^^  of  the  stock  of  an 
Ambassador  &tely  deceased,"  heightens  its 
flavour :  but  it  signifies  nothing  to  xnow  the 
bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited. 

"  Garrick  (he  observed)  does  not  play  the 
part  of  Archer,  in  *  The  Beaux  Stratagem,* 
weU.  The  gentleman  should  break  out 
through  the  &otman,  which  is  not  the  case  aa 
he  does  it." 

^*  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  sa- 
vage countries,  men  will  have  the  upper 
hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt, 
contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  ex- 
clusive of  that ;  for  it  is  mind  that  always 
^verns.  "When  it  comes  to  dry  understand- 
ing, man  has  the  better.** 

''The  little  volumes  entitled  '  Re$publicmj* 
which  are  very  well  done,  were  a  booksel- 
ler's work." 

''  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which 
we  cause  to  the  brute  creation ;  but  they 
are  recompensed  by  existence.  If  they  were 
not  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  protected 
by  him,  the^  would  not  be  nearly  so  nume- 
rous." This  argument  is  to  be  round  in  the 
able  and  benignant  Hutchinson's  ''  Moral 
Philosophy."  But  the  question  is,  whether 
the  animals  who  endure  such  sufierings  of 
various  kinds,  for  the  service  and  entertain- 
ment of  man,  would  accept  of  existence  upon 
the  terms  on  which  they  have  it.  Madame 
Sevigne,  who,  though  she  had  many  enjoy- 
menU,  felt  with  dehcate  sensibilitv  the  pre- 
valence of  misery,  complains  of  the  tasx  of 
existence  having  been  imposed  upon  her 
without  her  consent. 

''  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  pre- 
sent, is  so  true,  that  all  his  relief  fix)m  un- 
happiness  ia  only  forgetting  himself  for  a 
little  while.  Life  is  a  progress  from  want  to 
want,  not  finom  ei\joyment  to  enjoyment.*' 


*» 
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*^  Though  many  men  are  nominally  in- 
truBted  with  the  administration  of  hospitals 
and  other  public  institutions,  almost  all  the 
good  is  done  by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest 
are  driven  on :  owing  to  confidence  in  him, 
and  indolence  in  them.*' 

^'  Liord  Che8terfield*8  Letters  to  his  son, 
I  think,  micht  be  made  a  very  pretty  book. 
Take  out  the  immorality,  an^  it  should  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  young  gentleman. 
An  elegant  manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour 
are  acquired  gi'adually  and  imperceptibly. 
No  man  can  say  *  I'll  be  genteel.*  There 
are  ten  genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man, 
because  they  are  more  restrained.  A  man 
without  some  degree  of  restraint  is  insuffer- 
able; but  we  are  all  less  restrained  than 
women.  Were  a  woman  sitting  in  company 
to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  as  most  men 
do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  kick  them  in.'* 
No  man  was  a  more  attentive  and  nice  ob- 
server  of  behaviour  ic  those  in  whose  com- 
pany  he  happened  to  be,  than  Johnson ;  or, 
however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  had 
a  higher  estimation  of  its  refinements.  I^rd 
Eliot  informs  me,  that  one  day  when  John- 
son and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's 
house  in  I^ondon,  upon  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters  being  mentioned,  Johnson  surprised 
the  company  by  this  sentence :  *^  Everv  man 
of  any  education  would  rather  be  called  a 
rascal,  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  H^ 
ffracetJ*^  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present, 
turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well, 
and  lived  much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint 
manner,  tapping  his  box,  addressed  her  thus : 
^  DooHyou  think,  madam,  (looking  towards 
Johnson,)  that  among  aU  your  acquaintance 
you  could  find  ons  exception  ?*'  The  lady 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

*>^I  read  (said  he)  Sharpe*s  letters  on 
Italy  over  again,  when  I  was  at  Bath. 
There  is  a  ffreat  deal  of  matter  in  them.*' 

•*  Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's 
fiunily  did  no^  send  regularly  to  her  every 
time  they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in 
the  Hebrides.  Little  people  are  apt  to  be 
jealous :  but  they  should  not  be  jealous ;  for 
they  ought  to  consider,  that  superior  atten- 
tion  will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superior  for- 
tune or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have  equal 
merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have  an 
equal  cUum  to  attention  ;  but  one  of  them 
may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may 
have  a  double  claim.** 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
ndd,  <^  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that 
I  am  right  in  the  passage  where  om  is  re- 
peated, and  '  asses  of  great  charge*  intro- 
duced. That  on  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,*  is 
disputable.'** 

^  A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with 
him  one  morning,  said,  that  in  his  opinion 

*  It  may  be  obtenrcd,  that  Mr.  Malooe,  In  hi*  very 
▼aloable  editSoo  d  Shakspcarep  hai  Mly  vlodkatad  Dr. 
JoluiKNi  from  the  kUe  censures  which  the  lint  of  these 


the  character  of  an  infidel  was  more  detes- 
table than  that  of  a  nian  notoriously  guilty 
of  an  atrocious  crimel  I  differed  from  him, 
because  we  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of 
the  one  than  of  the  error  of  the  other. 
Johnson  :  ^*  Sir,  I  agree  with  him;  for  the 
infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  he 
were  inclined  to  it." 

*^  Many  tilings  which  are  false  are  trans- 
mitted from  book  to  book,  and  gain  credit 
in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against 
the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
luxury  produces  much  good.  Take  the 
luxury  of  buildings  in  Loudon.  Does  it  not 
produce  real  advantage  in  the  conveniency 
and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and  this  all 
from  the  exertion  of  industry  ?'*  People 
will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  fitce,  how 
many  builders  are  in  jaiL  It  is  plain  they 
are  in  jail,  not  for  building ;  for  rents  are 
not  &llen. — A  man  gives  hadf  a  guinea  for  a 
dish  of  green  peas.  How  much  gardening 
does  this  occasion  ?  how  many  labourers 
must  the  competition  to  have  such  things 
early  in  the  market  keep  in  employment  ? 
You  will  hear  it  said  verv  gravely,  '  Why 
was  not  the  half-guinea,  tnus  spent  in  lux- 
P^i  given  to  the  poor  ?  To  how  many  might 
it  have  afforded  a  good  meaL*  Alas'!  has  it 
not  gone  to  the  irSustrioug  poor,  whom  it  is 
better  to  support  than  the  %dU  poor  ?  You 
are  much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good 
when  you  pay  money  to  those  who  work,  as 
the  recompense  of  their  labour,'  than  when 
you  ffhe  money  merely  in  charity.  Sup- 
pose the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  pea- 
cocks' brains  were  to  be  revived,  how  many 
carcasses  would  be  left  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap 
rate :  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made  about 
people  who  are  ruined  by  extravagance.  It 
IS  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  indivi- 
duals suffer.  When  so  much  general  pro- 
ductive  exertion  is  the  consequence  of  lux- 
ury, the  nation  does  i)ot  care  though  there 
are  debtors  in  jail:  nay,  they  would  not 
care  though  their  creditors  were  there  too." 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe*s  mind,  and  variety  of  knowle&e, 
having  sometimes  made  nis  conversation 
seem  too  desultory,  Johnson  observed, 
"  Oglethorpe,  Sir,  never  computet  what  he 
has  to  say. 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar 
remark  on  Patrick  Lord  Elibank:  *  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk.'* 

"Wlien  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentence 
of  conversation  worthy  ofbeing  remembered, 
he  said,  ^  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  con- 
versation.*' Boswell:  "Why  then  meet 
at  table  ?*'  Johnson  :  "  Why,  to  eat  and 
drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness ; 
and.  Sir,  this  is  better  done  wherethere  is  no 

notes  has  friven  rise  to.  The  interpretatkin  Vthe  othor 
passage*  whkh  Dr.  Johnson  allows  to  be  4UtfuUtblt»  hB 
nas  clearly  shewn  to  be  erroneous. 
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Moiid  conyenation;  for,  when  there  is,  people 
differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  humour ; 
or  some  or  the  company,  who  are  not  catwble 
of  such  conversation,  are  leil  out,  and  feel 
themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this  reason. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  he  always  talked 
bawdy  at  his  ta^e,  because  in  that  all  could 
join.^*^ 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman 
ask  Mr.  Levett  a  variety  of  questions  con- 
cerning him  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he 
broke  out,  ^*  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topics, 
yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both.**  ^^  A 
man  (said  he)  should  not  talk  of  himself,  nor 
much  of  any  particular  person.  He  should 
take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb;  and 
therefore  should  avoid  liaving  any  one  to- 
pic, of  which  people  can  say,  ^  we  shall  hear 
dim  upon  iU'  There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfield, 
who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee* house 
one  day,  and  told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken 
in  the  House  of  I^rds  for  half  an  hour. 
'  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour  V 
(said  Belchier,  the  surgeon.) — '  Yes.* — *  And 
what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Oldfield  ?*— *  No- 
thing.'— *  Why,  then.  Sir,  he  was  very  un- 
grateful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have 
spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
saying  something  of  him.'  " 

"  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  given  to  him.  To  some 
men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not  taking 
liberties,  .which  other  men  may  take  without 
much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine,  and  be 
nothing  the  worse  for  it ;  on  another,  wine 
may  have  effects  so  infliunniatorv  as  to  in- 
jure him  both  in  bod^  and  mind,  and  per- 
oaps  make  him  comnut  something  for  wnich 
he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

^<L.ord  Hailes*s  ^  Annals  of  Scotland* 
have  not  that  painted  form  which  is  the  taste 
of  this  age ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will  al- 
ways seU,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates, 
•uch  a  certainty  of  fiu^ls,  and  such  a  punctual- 
itpr  of  dtation.  I  never  before  read  Scotch 
history  with  certainty.'* 

I  asked  him  t^hether  he  would  advise  me 
tp  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and 
what  commentaries  he  would  recommend. 
Johnson  :  "  To  be  sure,  Sir,  I  would  have 
you  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary  ;  and 
1  would  recommend  Lowth  and  Patrick  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  Hammond  on  the 
New." 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  law  case,  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  course  of  a 
contested  election  for  the  Borough  of  Dum- 
fermline,  which  I  attended  as  one  of  mv 
friend  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Archbibaldh 
Campbell's  counsel ;  one  of  his  political 
agents,  who  was  charged  with  having  been 
unfiuthfiil  to  his  employer,  and  having  de- 
serted to  tb«  opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary 
reward— attacked  very  rudely  in  a  news- 


paper the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  account 
of  a  supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his 
sermons.    Upon  this  the  minister,  on  a  sub- 
sequent Sunday,  arraigned  him  by  name  from 
the  pulpit  with  some  severity ;  and  the  agent, 
alter  the  Sermon  was  over,  rose  up  andasK- 
ed  the  minister  aloud,  *^  What  bribe  he  had 
received  for  telling  so  many  lies  from  the 
chair  of  verity.*'     I  was  present  at  this  very 
extraordinary  scene.    The  person  arraigned, 
and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a 
share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pul])it,  and 
in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  court  of  Session,  lor  de- 
famation and  damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  reverend  defendant.    The 
Liberty  nifihepulfM  was  our  great  ground  of 
defence ;  but  we  argued  also  on  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  in- 
stant  retaliation.     The  Court  of  Session, 
however — the  fifteen  Judges,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  Jury,  decided  against  the  mi- 
nister,  contrary  to  my  humble  opinion  ;  and 
several  of  them  expressed  themselves  with 
indignation  against  him.     He  was  an  aged 
Gentleman,  formerly  a  military  chaplain, 
and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour.     John- 
son was  satisfied    that    the  judgment  was 
wrong,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  ar- 
gument in  confutation  of  it : 

^^  Of  the  censure  pronounced  fi-om  the 
pulpit,  our  determination  must  be  formed, 
as  in  other  cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
act  itself,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  invested. 

*^  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems 
necessarily  appendant  to  the  pastoral  office. 
He,  to  wnom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is 
intrusted,  is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a 
flock,  as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father 
of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his 
own  sheep,  but  those  of  his  master/ne  is  an- 
swerable for  those  that  stray,  and  those  that 
lose  themselves  by  straying.  But  no  man 
can  be  answerable  for  losses  which  he  has 
not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which 
he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

^^  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wa- 
ges, and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom 
he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no  profi- 
ciency, he  must  have  the  power  of  enforcing 
attendance,  of  awakening  negligence,  and  re- 
pressing contradiction. 

*'  As  a  fiither,  he  possesses  the  paternal 
authority  of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  pu- 
nishment. He  cannot,  without  reducmg 
his  office  to  an  empty  name,  be  hindered 
from  the  exercise  of  any  practice  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to 
check  the  petulant,  and  correct  the  stubborn. 

'^  If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  we  shall,  1  believe,  find 
the  ministers  of  the  word,  exercising  the 
whole  authority  of  this  complicated  couvc- 
ter.     We  ahall  find  them  not  only  encoa« 
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ivging  the  good  bj  exhortation,  but  terriiy- 
hig  the  wicked  bj  reproof  and  denunciation. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while  re- 
ligion was  yet  pure  £pom  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  cen- 
sure, and  open  penance ;  penalties  inflicted 
merely  bj  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time 
while  the  church  had  yet  no  help  from  the 
ciTil  power ;  while  the  hand  of  the  magis- 
trate ufled  only  the  rod  of  persecution  ;  and 
when  governors  were  ready  to  aflbrd-a  refuge 
to  all  Uiose  who  fled  from  clerical  authority. 

*■*  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a 
power  of  public  censure,  is  evident,  because 
that  power  was  frequently  exercised.  That 
it  borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  civil  au- 
thority, is  likewise  certain,  because  civil  au- 
thority was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

^^  Tlie  hour  came  at  length,  when,  afler 
three  hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress, 
Truth  took  possession  of  miperial  power, 
and  the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  eccle- 
siastical constitutions.  The  magistrate  from 
that  time  co-operated  with  the  priest,  and 
clerical  sentences  were  made  eflicacious  by 
secular  force,  fii^t  the  state,  when  it  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  church,  had  no  in- 
tention to  diminish  its  authority.  Those 
rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were  law- 
ful before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  sub- 
mission. The  refractory  and  contemptu- 
ous were  at  first  in  no  danger  of  temi>oral 
severities,  except  what  they  might  suffer 
firom  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the 
detestation  of  their  fellow  Christians.  AVhen 
reli^^on  obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  ad. 
monitions  and  censures  had  no  eff*ect,  they 
were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with  coer- 
cion and  punishment. 

*' ''  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical 
history,,  that  the  nght  of  inflicting  shame  by 
public  censure  has  been  always  considered 
as  inherent  in  the  church ;  and  that  this 
right  was  not  conferred  by  the  civil  power  ; 
for  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil  power 
operated  against  it.  By  the  civil  i)ower  it 
was  never  taken  away ;  for  the  Christian 
magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to  res- 
cue sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation ;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when 
men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  fiuthful,  to  restrain,  them,  by 
imprisonment,  from  spreading  abroad  the 
Contagion  of  wickedness. 

^  It  is  not  improbable  that,  from  this  ac- 
knowledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in 
time  the  practice  or  auricular  conlession. 
Those  who  dreaded  the  blast  of  public  re- 
prehension, were  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  priest,  by  a  private  accusation 
of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  church  b^  a  kind  of  clandes- 
tine absolution  and  invisible  penance ;  con- 
ditions with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times 


of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply, 
as  they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding 
the  knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  noto- 
rious offences,  and  enlarged  his  authority 
by  making  him  the  sole  anuter  of  the  terms 
of  reconcilement. 

*^  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set 
us  free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to 
press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to 
torture  us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself 
in  possession  of  our  secrets  ana  our  lives. 
But  though  we  have  thus  controlled  his 
usurpations,  his  just  and  original  power  re- 
mains unimpaired.  He  may  still  see,  though 
he  may  not  pry  :  he  may  yet  hear,  though 
he  may  not  question.  And  that  know- 
ledge which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  flock.  A  fiither,  who  lives  near  a 
wicked  neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  fre- 
quent his  company.  A  minister,  who  has 
in  his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scan- 
dalous wickeaness,  may  warn  nis  parishion- 
ers to  shim  his  conversation.  To  warn  them 
is  not  only  lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them 
would  be  criminal.  He  may  warn  them,  one 
by  one,  in  fnendlv  converse,  or  by  a  paro- 
chial visitation.  But  if  he  may  warn  each 
man  ^gly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn 
them  alftogethcr  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly, 
or  to  all  together  ?  What  is  known  to  all, 
must  necessarily  be  public.  Whether  it  shall 
be  public  at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is 
the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  so* 
lemn  publication  the  impression  is  deeper, 
and  the  warning  more  effectual. 

^^  It  may  easOy  be  ursed,  if  a  minister  be 
thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent, 
and  distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  sus- 
picious, and  condemn  without  evidence ;  he 
may  be  rash,  and  judge  without  examina- 
tion ;  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  of- 
fences with  too  much  harshness ;  he  may  be 
malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  his  private 
interest  or  resentment  under  the  shelter  of 
his  pastoral  character. 

''  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of 
evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be 
done.  If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in 
which  there  b  danger,  we  must  all  sink  into 
hopeless  inactivity.  The  evils  that  may 
be  feared  from  this  practice -arise  not  from 
any  defect  in  the  institution,  but  from  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature.  Power,  in 
whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  some^ 
times  improperly  exerted  :  yet  courts  of 
law  must  judge,  uiough  they  will  sometimes 
judge  amiss.  A  fatner  must  uistruct  his 
chiMren,  though  he  himself  may  often  want 
instruction.  A  minister  must  censure 
sinners,  though  his  ceqsiire  mav  be  some- 
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times  erroneous  by  want  of  Judgment,  and 
•ometimes  ux\ju8t  by  want  oihonestj. 

^  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  we  shall  ^d  the  sentence  nei- 
ther erroneous  nor  uiyust ;  we  shall  find  no 
breach  of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion 
into  secret  transactions.    The  fiu:t  was  no- 
torious and  indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  prov- 
ed, that  no  proof  was  d^ired.    The  act  was 
base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  inso- 
lent and  open,  and  the  example  naturally 
mischievous.  The  minister,  however,  being 
retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what 
was  publicly  known  throughout  the  parish ; 
and,  on  occauon  of  a  public  election,  warned 
hu  people,  according  to  his  dutv,  against 
the  crimes  which  public  elections  frequently 
produce.    His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of 
bis  parishioners,  as  pumted  particularly  at 
himself.  But  instead  of  producing,  as  might 
be  wished,  private  compunction  and  imme- 
diate reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and 
resentment.    He  charged  his  minister  in  a 
public  paper,  with  scandal,  defiunation,  and 
iklsehood.    The  minister,  thus  reproached, 
had  his  own  character  to  vindicate,  upon 
which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessa- 
rily depend.    To  be  charged  with  a  defii- 
matory  lie,  is  an  ii\jury  wnich  no  man  pa- 
tiently endures  in  common  life.    To  be 
charged  with  polluting  the  pastoral  office 
with  scandal  and  fidsenood,  was  a  violation 
of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affect- 
ed not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerical  ve- 
racity.   His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
nroportion  to  his  honesty ;  and,  with  aU  the 
fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  this 
calumniator  in  the  church,  and  at  once  exo- 
nerated himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his 
flock  from  deception  and  from  danger.    The 
man  whom  he  accuses  pretends  not  to  be  in- 
nocent ;  or  at  least  only  pretends  ;  for  he 
declines  a  trial    The  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused    has    frequent    opportunities  and 
strong  temptations.    It  has  already^  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  mo- 
rals, and  much  ii\)ury  to  public  happiness. 
To  warn  the  people,  therefore,  agamst  it 
was  not  wanton  and  officious,  but  necessary 
and  pastoral. 

^  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this 
worthy  minister  is  charged  ?  He  has  usurp- 
ed no  dominion  over  conscience.  He  has 
exerted  no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful 
and  controverted  opinions.  He  has  not 
dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and  corrigible 
sinner.  His  censure  was  directed  against 
a  breach  of  morality,  against  an  act  which 
no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  appropria- 
ted this  censure  to  himself  is  evidently  and 

•  A»  m  proof  of  Dr.  Johmon's  extnocdinary  powcnoC 
OMnpotltkm,  It  appears  fhnn  the  original  maauacrtpt  of 
thb  vccrlkntdiiiertatkm,  of  whkh  he  dJctoted  Uie  lint 
d||ht  panun-aphson  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  remainder 
rni  the  13th,  that  there  are  in  the  whole  only  wvcn  oor> 
rectkMM,  or  rather  vaiiatkMM.  anltbofc  not  comlderablek 


notoriously 

of  his  ow^  Wicki 


His  consciousneat  of 
nesi  incited  him  to  attack 
his  fidtliful  reprover  with  open  insolence 
and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack 
made  defence  necessary;  and  we  hope  it 
will  beat  last  decided  that  the  means  of  de- 
fence were  just  and  lawfiiL** 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was 
highlv  pleased,  and  exclamied,  ^'  Well ;  he 
dees  his  woric  in  a  workman-like  manner.**  * 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause 
by  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
was  cussuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble 
person  who  lately  presided  so  ably  in  that 
most  Honourable  House,  and  who  was  then 
Attomey-GeneraL  Am  my  readers  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  also  to  read  the  opinion  of 
this  eminent  man  upon  the  same  subject, 
I  shall  here  insert  iU 

Case. 

(«  Theae  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
^  1.  Petition   fi)r  the  Reverend  Mr. 

James  Thomson,  minister  of  Dum« 

fermline. 
*'  2.  Answers  thereto, 
^  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 

of  Session  upon  both. 
^*4.  Notes    01   the    opinions   of   the 

Judges,  bein^  the  reasons  upon  which 

their  decree  is  grounded. 
^  These  papers  jrou  will  please  to  peruse^ 
and  give  vour  opinion. 

^^  Wliether  there  is  a  probability  of  the 

above  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session** 

being    reversed,    if  Mr.    Thomson 

shoiud  appeal  firom  the  same  ?** 

*^I  DOK*T  think  the  appeal  advisable  t 
not  only  because  the  value  of  the  judgment 
•is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense ; 
but  because  there  are  many  chances,  that* 
upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  case, 
the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the  disadvan- 
tage or  the  appellant. 

°^  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of 
that  sermon.  But  the  oamplakU  was  not  lest 
ungracious  firom  that  man,  who  had  behaved 
so  ill  by  his  orinnal  libel,  and  at  the  time 
when  he  received  the  reproach  he  comnUuns 
of  In  the  last  article,  all  the  plaintins  are 
equally  concerned.  It  struck  me  also  with 
some  wonder  that  the  judges  should  think 
so  much  fervour  apposite  to  the  occasion  of 
reproving  the  defendant  fiir  a  little  excess- 

'•^  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
them,  m  condemning  the  behaviour  of  the 
minister ;  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit 
for  ecclesiastical  censure ;  and  even  for  an 
action,  if  any  individual  could  qualifyf  a 


Such  were  at  oooe  the  vlgorouf  and  accurate  i 
tiont  of  hli  mind. 

t  Itlacuriouft  toobieniethatLntklThuTlowhaehcre, 
perhap*  in  compliment  to  North  Britain,  made  uae  ot  m 
icrm  of  the  Scotch  Law,  whkh  to  an  Eni^lsh  readar  may 
require  explanation.  To  qtmlijif  a  wrone,  it  to  point 
out  and  MtaWkh  It. 
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wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it.  But 
tlua  I  doubt.  .  The  circumstance  of  pub- 
lishing the  reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  ex- 
tremdy  indecent,  and  culpable  in  another 
▼iew,  does  not  constitute  a  different  soft  of 
wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law,  than  would 
hare  obtained,  if  the  same  words  had  been 
pronounced  elsewhere.  1  don*t  know,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander,  before 
the  Commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  common  law  of  England  does  not  give 
wmj  to  actions  for  ever^  reproachful  word. 
An  action  cannot  be  brought  for  general 
damages,  upon  any  words  which  import  less 
than  an  oflfence  cognizable  by 'law ;  conse- 
quently, no  action  could  have  been  brought 
Here,  ror  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws 
admit  the  truth  to  be  a  justification  in 
action  for  words;  and  the  nw  of  England 
does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The 
judgment,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that 
defence. 

«  E.  TlIURLOW." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  inci- 
dent in  Dr.  Johnson^s  Life,  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation  ;  of  which  pars  magna 
fui,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will,  with 
the  liberal-minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  cele- 
brated men  of  every  description,  had  made 
me,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  Two  men  more  differ- 
ent could  perhaps  not  be  selected  out  of  all 
mankind.  'They  had  even  attacked  one 
another  with  some  asperity  in  their  writ- 
ings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  excellence  of 
each  ;  for  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that  in- 
tellectual chemistry,  which  can  separate 
I     good  mulities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  *•''  mine  own  friend  and 
my  fiither*s  friend,"  between  whom  and  Dr. 
Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an 
acquaintance,  as  I  respected  and  lived  in  in- 
tinoacy  with  both  of  Uiem,  observed  to  me 
once,  very  ingeniously,  *^  It  is  not  in  friend. 
ihipas  in  mathematics,  where  two  things, 
eacn  coual  to  a  third,  are  equal  between 
thenuelyes.  You  agree  with  Johnson  as  a 
middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with  me  as  a 
middle  quality ;  but  Johnson  and  I  should 
not  affree.**  Sir  John  was  not  sufficiently 
flezible ;  so  I  desisted ;  knowing,  indecJ, 
that  the  repulsion  wls  equally  strong  on  the 
part  of  Johnson ;  who,  I  know  not  from 
what  cause,  unless  his  being  a  Scotchman, 
had  Ibrmed  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir 
John.  But  I  conceived  an  irresistible  wish, 
ifpossible,  to  bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
ivukea  tcoether.  How  to  manage  it,  was  a 
nice  and  mflicult  matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends,  Mes- 
sieurB  DiUy  in  the  Poultry,  at  whote  hospi- 


table and  well-covered  table  I  have  seen  a 
greater  number  of  literary  men  than  at  any 
other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldh 
had  Invitea  me  to  meet  Mr.  AVilkes  and 
some  more  gentlemen,  on  Wednesday,  May 
15.  "  Pray,  (said  I,)  let  us  have  Dr.  John- 
son."—** What,  with  Mr.  Wilkes  ?  not  for 
the  worid,  (said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly  :)  Dr. 


DiLLY :  "  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon 
you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration 
which  I  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was 
sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by 
means  of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain  my 
point.  I  was  persuaded,  that  if  I  had  come 
upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will 
vou  dine  in  comjpany  with  Jack  Wilkes  ?" 
he  would  have  nown  into  a  passion*  and 
would  probably  have  answered,  "  Dine  with 
Jack  Wilkes,  Sir !  I'd  as  soon  dine  with 
Jack  Ketch."*  I  therefore,  while  we  were 
sitting  (quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  in 
an  eveniiiff,  took  occasion  to  open  my  plan 
thus  :— "  Mr.  Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his  respect- 
ful compliments  to  you,  and  would  be  happy 
if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  witn 
him  on  Wednesday  next,  along  with  me,  as  I 
must  soon  go  to  Scotland.*"  Johksox  ; 
"  Sir,  I  am  obUged  to  Mr.  Dilly.  I  will 
wait  upon  him— '  Boswell  :  "  Provided, 
Sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  company  which  he 
is  to  have,  is  agreeable  to  you."  Johnsok  : 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  What  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  so  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  as  to  imagine  that  I  am  to 
prescribe  to  a  gentleman  wnat  company  he 
IS  to  have  at  his  table  ?"  Boswell  :  *'  1  beg 
your  pardon.  Sir,  for  wishing  to  prevent  you 
from  meeting  people  whom  you  might  not 
like.  Perhaps  ne  may  have  some  of  what  he 
calls  his  patriotic  friends  with  him."  Johk- 
soy :  *«  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then  ?  What 
care  /  for  his  pairioHc friends  9  Poh  !**  Bos- 
well :  **  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  there.**  Johksok  :  "«  And  if 
Jack  Wilkes  should  be  there,  what  is  that  to 
fM,  Sir  ?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  am  sorry  to  be  angry  with 
you ;  but  really  it  is  treating  me  strangely, 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any  com- 
pany whatever,  occasionally.*'  Boswell  s 
*•*•  Pray  forgive  me.  Sir  :  I  meant  well.  But 
vou  shall  meet  whoever  comes,  for  me.** 
^rhus  I  secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he 
would  find  him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one 
of  his  guests,  on  the  day  appointed. 

Upon  the  much-expecteid  Wednesday,  I 
called  on  him  about  hsuf  an  hour  before  din- 
ner, as  I  often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out 

I    ■  ■  11  I  H  I      .  ■  Ml    ^^  I  ■  ■  ■!  ■■  ■  III 

•  Thk  has  beoi  circulated  ••  If  actumlly  nld  by  John- 
son ;  whan  the  truUi  to*  it  wm  only  »uppo$0d  by  mc 
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together,  to  we  that  he  wis  ready  m  time, 
and  to  accompanj  him.  I  found  him  buf- 
feting his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,* 
covered  with  dust,  and  making  no  prepara- 
Uon  fur  going  abroad.  '*  How  is  this,  Sir  ? 
(said  I.)  Don*t  you  recollect  that  you  are 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's  ?"  Johnson  :  *'  Sir, 
I  did  not  think  of  going  to  l)illy*s  :  it  went 
out  of  my  head.  1  have  ordered  dinner  at 
home  with  Mrs.  Williams.**  Boswelt.  : 
**  But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  know  vou  were  en- 
gaired  to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told  Lim  so.  He 
wiB  expect  you,  and  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  you  don*t  come."  Jounson  : 
**  You  must  talk  to  Mrs.  Williams  about 
this.- 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that 
what  I  was  so  confident  I  had  secured,  would 
yet  be  frustrated.  He  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  shew  Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree  of 
humane  attention,  as  frequently  imposed 
tome  restraint  upon  him  ;  and  I  knew  that 
if  she  should  be  obstinate,  he  would  not  stir. 
I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  blind  lady*s 
room,  and  told  her  I  was  in  great  uneasi- 
ness, for  Dr.  Johnson  had  engaged  to  me  to 
dine  this  day  at  ]\Ir.  Dilly's,  but  that  he  had 
told  me  he  had  forgotten  his  engagement, 
and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home  ^^  Yes,  Sir, 
(said  she,  pretty  peevishly,)  Dr.  Johnson  is 
to  dine  at  home.  * — Madam  (said  I,)  his  re- 
spect for  you  is  such,  that  I  know  he  will 
not  leave  you,  unless  you  absolutely  desire 
it.  But  as  you  have  so  much  of  his  com- 
pany, I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
foreflo  it  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very 
worUiy  man,  has  frequently  had  agreeable 
parties  at  his  house  for  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects  him  to. 
day.  And  then,  Madam,  be  uTeased  to  con- 
sider my  situation ;  I  carried  the  message, 
and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  come;  and  no  doubt  he  has  made  a 
dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and  boasted 
of  the  honour  he  expected  to  have.  I  shall 
be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doctor  is  not  there.*' 
She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicitations, 
which  were  certainly  as  earnest  as  most  en- 
treaties to  ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and  was 
gndoualy  pleased  to  empower  me  to  tell 
Xhr.  Johnson,  ^^  That,  all  things  considered, 
she  thought  he  should  certainly  go.**  I  flew 
back  to  him,  still  in  dust,  and  careless  of 
what  should  be  the  event,  ^^  indifferent  in 
his  choice  to  go  or  stay  ;**  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  announced  to  him  Mrs.  William*s  con- 
sent,  he  roared,  '•'•  Frank,  a  clean  sliirt  !**  and 
wai  very  soon  drest.  When  I  had  him  fair- 
ly  seated  in  a  hackney-coach  with  me,  I  ex- 
ulted as  much  as  a  fortune-hunter,  who  has 
got  an  heiress  into  a  post-chaise  with  him, 
to  set  out  for  Gretna-Green. 

"When  we  entered  I^Ir.  Dilly's  druwrnf^- 
room,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  ot  a 
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company  he  did  not  know.  I  kept  myself 
snuff  and  silent,  watching  how  ne  would 
conduct  himself.  I  observed  him  whbper- 
ing  to  Mr.  Dilly, ''  Who  is  that  gentleman. 
Sir  ?**— "Mr.  Arthur  JLee.**— Johnson  : 
"  Too,  too,  too,**  (under  his  breath,)  which 
was  one  of  hb  habitual  mutterings.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  be  very  obnoxious  to 
Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot^  but 
an  American.  He  was  afterwards  minister 
from  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid. **  And  who  is  thegentleman  in  lace  ?'* 
**  Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir.'*  This  information  con- 
founded him  still  more ;  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  restrain  himself,  and  taking  up  a 
book,  sat  down  upon  a  window-seat  and  read, 
or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon  it  intently  for 
some  time,  till  he  composed  himself.  His 
feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  awkward  enough. 
But  he  no  doubt  recollected  his  having  rated 
me,  for  supposing  that  he  could  be  at  all 
disconcerted  by  any  company,  and  he,  there- 
fore, resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite 
as  an  easy  man  of  the  world,  who  could 
adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  disposition  and 
manners  of  those  whom  he  mignt  chance  to 
meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon 
the  table,**  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all 
sat  down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  hu- 
mour. There  were'  pi^sent,  beside  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lice,  who  was  an 
old  companion  of  mine  when  he  studied 

Shvsic  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Iiller,  Dr.  JjCttsom,  and  Mr.  Slater  the 
druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes  placed  himself  next 
to  "Dr.  Johnson,  and  beliaved  to  him  with 
so  much  attention  and  politeness,  that  he 
gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No  man  eat 
more  heartily  than  Johnson,  or  love<l  better 
what  was  nice  and  delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to  some  fine 
veal.  "  Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir  ;  -  It  is 
better  here — A  little  of  the  brown — Some 
fat,  Sir— A  little  of  the  stuffing — Some 
gravy — Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
you  some  butter — Allow  me  to  recommend 
a  saueeze  of  this  orange ; — or  the  lemon, 
pernaps,  may  have  more  zest.** — "  Sir,  Sir,  I 
am  obliged  to  you.  Sir,**  cried  Johnson, 
bowing,  and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a 
look  for  some  time,  of  "  surly  virtue,"  f  but, 
in  a  short  while,  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said, 
^'  He  is  not  a  good  mimic.**  One  of  the 
company  added, »'  A  Merry  Andrew,  a  buf- 
foon.** Johnson  :  *•*•  But  he  has  wit  too, 
and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility 
and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of 
reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  fill 
up  his  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You  drive 
him  into  a  comer  with  both  hands ;  but  he*s 
gone.  Sir,  when  jou  think  you  have  gut 

t  Johnioii's  '*  LondoHp  m  roem/'  v.  145. 
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him — like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your 
head.     Then  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit ; 
lie  never  lets  truth  stand  between  him  and 
a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse. 
Ganrick  is  under  many  restraints  from  which 
Foote  is  free."     Wilkes  :  *'  Garrick's  wit 
U  more  like  Lord  Chesterfield's.*'    JoHir. 
sow :  ^^  The  first  time  I  was  in  company 
with  Foote,  was  at  Fitzherbert's.    Having 
no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved 
not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
pIoMe  a  man  against  his  will.     I  went  on 
eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  afiecting 
not  to  mmd  him.    But  the  dog  was  so  very 
comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lav  down  my 
knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my 
chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.    No,  Sir,  be 
was  irresistible.*     He  upon  one  occasion 
experienced,   in   an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  efficacv  of  his  powers  of  entertaining. 
Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes  whicli 
he  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became  a  part- 
ner with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he  was  to 
have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  procuring  cus- 
tomers amongst  his  numerous  acquaintance. 
Htzherbert  was  one  wlio  took  his  small- 
beer;  but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  re- 
solved not  to  drink  it.    They  were  at  some 
loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being 
afhiid  of  offending  their  master,  who  they 
knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.   At 
last  thev  fixed  upon  a  little  black  Jboy,  who 
was  Txtner  a  fitvourite.  to  be  their  deputy, 
and  deliver  their  remonstrance ;  and  having 
invested  him  with  the  whole  authority  of 
the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr.  Fitzner- 
bert,  in  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain  day, 
that  they  would  drink  Foote's  small-beer  no 
longer.     On  that  day,  Foote  happened  to 
dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  this  boy  served  at 
table;   he  was  so  delighted  with   Foote's 
stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that 
when  he  went  down  stairs,  he  told  them, 
^  This  is  the  finest  man  1  have  ever  seen.     I 
will  not  deliver  your  message.     I  will  drink 
his  small-beer.' 

Somebody  observed  thatGarrick  could  not 
have  done  this.  Wilkes  :  *'  Garrick  would 
havemadethe  small-beer  still  smaller.  He 
is  now  leaving  the  stage ;  but  he  will  play 
Scrub  aU  Us  life.^'  I  knew  that  Johnson 
would  let  nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself, 
as  Garridc  said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him 
praise  his  liberality ;  so,  to  bring  out  his  com- 
mendation of  his  celebrated  pupil,  Isaid> 
loudly,  '^  I  have  heard  Garrick  is  liberaL" 
JoRirsoy :  •*  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  that  Garrick 
hasgiven  away  more  money  than  any  man 
in  England  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
that  not  from  ostentatious  views.  Garrick 
was  very  poor  when  he  began  life ;  so,  when 
he  came  to  have  money,  he  probably  was 
very  unskilful  in  giving  away,  and  saved 


^  Fixjte  told  roe,  that  J< 
lou4  ofastrepcrouf  broad-f 
cqiiaL" 


■aid  of  him,  *'  For 
mferth,  I  know  not  hi« 


'when  he  should  not.  But  Gamck  began  to 
be  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which  he 
has  had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and 

Srevented  his  having  many  enemies.  You 
espise  a  man  for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate 
him.  Garrick  mi^ht  have  been  much  bet- 
ter attacked  for  livmg  with  more  splendour 
than  is  suitable  to  a  player :  if  they  had  had 
the  wit  to  have  assaulted  him  in  that  quar- 
ter, they  might  have  galled  him  more.  But 
they  have  kept  clamouring  about  his  ava- 
rice, which  has  rescued  him  from  much  ob- 
loquy and  envy." 

Talking  of  the  jpeat  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing authentic  information  for  biography, 
Jonnson  told  us.  "  When  I  was  a  young  fel- 
low, I  wanted  to  write  the  '  Life  of  Drvden,' 
and,  in  order  to  get  materials,  I  appfied  to 
the  only  two  persons  then  alive  wno  hail 
seen  him  ;  these  were  old  Swinney,  and  old 
Gibber.  Swinney's  information  was  no  more 
than  this,  *  That  at  Will's  coif  ee-house  Dry- 
den  had  a  particular  chair  for  himself,  which 
was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then 
called  his  winter-chair ;  and  that  it  was  car- 
ried out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in  summer, 
and  was  then  called  his  summer-chair.'  Gib- 
ber could  tell  no  more  but  *  That  he  remem- 
bered him  a  decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  criti- 
cal disputes  at  Will's.'  You  are  to  consider 
that  Gibber  was  then  at  a  great  distance 
from  Dry  den,  had  perhaps  one  leg  only  in 
the  room,  and  durst  not  araw  in  the  other." 
BoswELL :  ^*  But  Gibber  was  a  man  of  ob- 
servation ?"  JoHNSOK :  "  I  think  not." 
Bos  WELL  :  "  You  will  allow  hb  *  Apology* 
to  be  well  done."  Johxsok  :  "  Very  well 
done,  to  be  sure.  Sir.  That  book  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  justice  of  Poi)e's  remark : 

'  Each  tniffht  hU  several  province  well  command. 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  imderatand.'  ** 

Boswell:  "  And  his  plays  are  good." 
JoiiNSOH  :  '^  Yes  ;  hut  that  was  his  trade ; 
Pesprit  du  corps;  he  had  l>ecn  all  his  life 
among  players  and  play -writers.  I  wonder- 
ed that  he  had  so  little  to  say  in  conversa- 
tion, for  he  had  kept  the  best  company,  and 
learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by  the  ear.  He 
abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then  shewed  me 
an  ode  of  his  own,  with  an  absurd  couplet, 
nuiking  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's  wing.f  I 
told  him  that  when  the  ancients  made  a 
simile,  they  always  made  it  like  something 
real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that,  ^'  among  all  the 
bold  ilights  of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  the 
boldest  was  making  Birnam-wood  march  to 
Dunsinane;  creating  a  wood  where  there 
never  was  a  shrub  ;  a  wood  in  Scotland !  ha ! 
ha  !  ha  I"  And  he  also  observed,  that  *•*•  the 
clannish  slavery  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land was  the  smgle  exception  to  Milton's 
remark  of  '  The  mountain  Nymph,  sweet 


t  See  p.  30S,  ▼.  1. 
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libcrtv,*  being  worshipped  in  all  hilly 
CQuntnea."— "When  I  waa  at  Inverar^ 
(said  he,)  on  a  vuit  to  m^  old  firiend,  Archi- 
bald, Duke  of  Aigjle,  hia  dependants  con- 
gratulated  me  on  being  such  a  fiiYourite  of 
his  Grace.  I  said,  *•  It  is  then,  gentlemen, 
truly  luckjr  for  roei  for  if  I  had  displeased 
the  Duke,  and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not 
a  Campbell  among  jou  but  would  have  been 
ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's  head  to  him 
in  a  charger.  It  would  have  been  only 
*  Off  with  hb  head!  So  much  for  4rlM6«rr.' 
I  was  then  Member  for  Aylesbury.*' 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of 
the  contested  passage  in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  "D^^fcti*  esi  proprie  commwUa  itt- 
oere."  Mr.  Wilkes,  according  to  my  note, 
gave  the  interpretation  thus :  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  propriety  of  common 
things ;  as,  if  a  poet  naa  to  speak  of  Queen 
Caroline   drinking  tea,    he    must  endea- 


vour to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups  and 
saucers."  But  upon  reading  my  note,  he 
tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  ^  the 
word  eommuma  being  a  Koman  law-term, 
ugnifies  here  things  communu  jurit^  that  is 
to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been  treated 
by  any  body ;  and  this  appears  clearly  from 
what  followed. 


ti. 


tuque 

ReeUus  lUacum  cennen  dedud*  in  actut* 
Quem  si  profefie»  ignoU  indictaque  primus." 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the 
Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  handled  be- 
fore.* Johxsok:  "He  means  that  it  is 
difficult  to  apprbpriate  to  particular  persons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
as  Homer  has  done." 

Wilkes  :  "  We  have  no  City-Poet  now : 
that  is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse. 
The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  ia 
something  in  names  which  one  cannot  help 


*  My  Tcry  pleaaant  friend  himself,  as  well  as  others 
who  remember  eU  aioriet,  will  no  doubt  be  surpriMd, 
when  I  observe  that  John  Wiikos  here  shews  himself  to 
be  of  the  WARBtTKTOiviAiv  ScHooi..  It  b  nerertheless 
true,  as  appears  firam  Dr.  Hurd  the  Bishop  of  Woroas- 
oester's  very  desnnt  commentary  and  notes  on  theBpio- 
tola  ad  Pisorutr 

It  Is  necessary  to  a  frir  oansldetatiaa  of  the  question, 
that  the  whde  passage  in  which  the  words  occur  should 
be  kept  in  view: 

**  Si  quid  inexpertum  soense  oommlttls,  et  audes 

Peiaonam  forman  novam :  senretur  ad  imum 

8ualis  ah  Incaepto  prooesserit,  et  sibi  oonstet. 
Iffldle  est  proprie  oommunia  dicere :  tuque 
Rectlus  Iliacum  caxmen  deducts  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus. 
PuUica  materies  urivati  juris  erlt,  si 
.Non  circa  vUem  patuluraque  moraberb  orbem  | 
Nee  verbum  verbo  cursbls  reddere  fldus 
Interpres :  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pedem  profenre  pudor  vetat*  aut  operis  lex." 

V.  125. 
The  ** Commentary"  thm  fllustrates  it:  **Dut  the 
fonnation  of  quite  new  characters  is  a  work  of  (H'eat 
difficulty  and  naiard.  For  here  there  is  no  generally 
received  and  fixed  arehetyve  to  work  after,  but  every 
one  Judgu  of  common  right,  according  to  the  extent 
and  comprehension  of  his  own  idea :  therefore,  he  advi- 
ses to  laoour  and  refit  oM  eharaeter*  and  eub^ecte^  par- 
ticularly those  made  known  and  authorised  by  the  prac> 
tice  of  Homer  and  the  Epic  writers.** 
The  ••  Note'  is 

«*  DlffleUe  B8T  PROPMJi  comiionia  dicsrb.**  Lam- 
bin's  Comment  Is  "  Communia  hoc  looo  appdlat  Ho- 
raUus  argumenta  Dsbularum  a  nuUo  adhuc  tractata: 
et  ita,  qusB  cuivis  exposita  sunt  et  In  medio  quodam- 
modopoaita,  quasi  vacua  et  a  nemlne  oocupata."  And 
that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  eommuniat  is  evIdcnUy 
fixed  by  the  words  ignota  indietaqve,  whidi  are  expla- 
natorr  of  it  t  so  that  the  sense  given  it  in  the  commen- 
tary IS  unquestionaldy  the  ri^t  one.  Yet,  notwith- 
•tandfaif  the  deamess  of  the  case,  a  Ute  critic  has  this 
strange  passage :  DifllcQe  quidem  esse  proprie  oommu- 
nia dkare,  hoc  eatt  materiam  vulgarem,  notam  et  e  me- 
dio petltam»  ita  tanmutare  atque  exomarok  ut  nova  et 
scrtptori  propria  videatur,  ultro  ooncedimus  i  etmaxl- 
nd  piocal  dublo  ponderis  ista  est  observatlo.  Sed  om- 
nibus utrinque  ooUatis,  et  turn  diflJciUs  tum  venusti, 
tarn  Judidi  quam  ingenii  ratione  haUta,  mi^or  videtur 
case  gknta  f^hMUitw  fonnare  penitos  novam,  quam  vete* 
icm,  ntcunque  mutatam,  oe  novo  exhiberab**  (Poet 
Pnd.  V.  iL  p.  194)  Where,  having  first  put  a  wrong  con- 
struction on  the  word  communia,  he  employs  it  to  in- 
troduce an  impertinent  criticism.  For  where  does  the 
poet  pnfer  the  glory  of  refitting  old  sul^ects  to  that  of 
inventing  new  ones  r  The  contrary  b  implied  in  what 
he  urges  about  the  superior  difficulty  of  the  latter,  tiam 
whidihrdbsuadeshb  countrymen,  only  in  reject  of 
their  abilities  and  inexperience  hi  these  matters  i  and  hi 
offdar  to  cultivate  in  them,  whkh  b  the  mafai  view  of 
the  Epistle,  a  spirit  of  comctness  by  sending  them 


to  the  old  sul^aets,  treated  by  the  Greek  writers.** 
For  my  own  part  (with  all  deference  for  Dr.  Hurd, 
who  thinks  the  eaae  clear,)  I  consider  the  passage,  **  Dif- 
ficile est  proprie  communia  dioere,"  to  be  a  crux  foe 
the  critics  on  Horace. 

The  explication  which  My  Lord  of  Worcester  tranta 
with  so  much  contempt,  b  nevertheless  countenanced 
by  authority  which  I  find  quoted  by  the  learned  Bax- 
ter, in  lib  edition  of  Horace,  *'  DMeUe  ut  propria  cont- 
munia  dicere,  h.  e.  res  vulgares  dbertb  verbb  enairan^ 
vel  humile  Uiema  cum  dignitate  tractare.  DiMeile  oet 
eommunee  res  propriie  esplieare  verbie.  Vet.  ^dioL**  I 
was  much  disappcunted  to  find  that  theercat  critic.  Dr. 
Bentley,  has  no  note  upon  thb  very  diflirult  passage,  aa 
from  Kb  vigorous  and  illuminate  mind,  1  shouM  have 
expected  to  receive  toon  satisfactimi  than  1  have  yet 

Sanadon  thus  treats  of  it;  **  Proprie  communia  di- 
eere;  Cest  k  dire,  qu'O  n'est  pas  ab^de  former  ji  cesper- 
sonnaaes  d'hnagination,  des  caractdres  partlculiers  et 
cependant  vrabemblables.  Comme  Ton  a  6t^  le  maltre 
de  les  former  teb  qu'on  a  voulu,  les  fautes  que  Ton  fUt 
en  oela  sont  moins  pardonnables.  Cest  pourquol  Ho- 
race consalle  de  prendre  tou^ourt  des  sujets  connus, 
teb  que  sont,  par  exemple,  ceux  que  Ton  peut  tlrer  des 
potases  d'Homerew" 

And  Dacier  observes  upon  it,  "  Aprte  avoir  marqud 
les  deux  quality  qu'il  £sut  donner  aux  personnages 
qu'on.invcnte,  il  conseille  aux  Poetes  tragiques.  de  n*user 
pas  trbp  fiadlemcnt  de  cette  liberty  qu'ib  ont  d'cn  inveo- 
ter,  car  a  est  trte  difficile  de  reussir  dans  ces  nouvcaux 
canct^res.  II  est  mal  ab^,  dlt  Horace,  de  traiter  pro- 
prement,  if  tat  k  dire  eonvenablement,  de»  et^)ete  eon^ 
muna;  c'est  k  dire,  des  sujets  invents,  et  qui  n'oot 
aucun  fondemcnt  ni  dans  I'libtoire  nl  dans  U  Fable ;  et 
U  les  appelle  conunune,  parte  qu'ib  sont  en  disposition  k 
tout  le  roonde,  et  que  tout  m  monde  a  le  droit  de  les 
inventer,  et  qu'ib  sont,  comme  on  dit,  au  premier  occu- 
pant" See  hb  observations  at  large  on  thb  expreaaion 
and  the  following. 

After  all,  I  cannot  hdp  entertaining  some  doubt  whe- 
ther the  words,  *'  Difficile  est  proprie  oommunia  di- 
cere,** may  not  have  been  thrown  in  qy  Horace  to  form 
a  eeparate  artlcJe  In  n  "  dioice  of  dMcultlei^  widch  a 
poet  has  to  encounter,  who  diooaes  a  new  sul^ect:  in 
whidi  case.  It  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  various 
explanations  b  the  true  one,  and  every  reader  has  a 
riipit  to  decide  as  it  may  strike  hb  own  fancy.  And 
even  should  the  words  be  understood  as  they  generally 
are,  to  be  connected  both  with  what  comes  bSTore  and 
what  comes  after*  the  exact  sense  cannot  be  aliadlutdy 
ascertained  t  tot  tnstanoe,  whether  proprie  b  meant  to 
signify  in  an  appropriated  manner,  as  Dr.  Johnson  here 
understands  it,  or»  «a  it  b  often  used  by  Cicero,  with  pro- 
prietp,  or  eleganUP'  In  short,  it  b  a  rare  instance  of  a 
defect  in  perspicuity  in  an  admirable  writer,  who,  with 
almost  every  spedes  of  excdlence.  b  pectOiarly  remark- 
able for  that  quality.  The  length  of  thb  note,  periiaps, 
requires  an  apology.  Many  ormy  readers*  I  doubt  not. 
wmadmH £ata ivltkxl  dimiMiatto^ 
vourite  rtniir  b  very  engaging. 


tea  ft- 
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frefing.  Now,  SOeanah  Settle  sounds  so 
MMT,  wh6  can  expect  much  from  that  name  ? 
W9  riiould  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it  fiur 
John  Ihrjdeni  in  preference  to  Elkanah 
Stttle,  from  the  names  only,  without  know- 
ng  their  different  merits.'^  Johnson:  ^I 
luppoee.  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  Alder- 
man in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could  do 
now.  Where  did  fieckford  and  Trecothick 
kam  English  ?" 

Mr.  Anhur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch 
who  had  taken  possession  of  a  -barren  part 
of  Ammica,  and  wondered  whj  thej  should 
diooee  it.    Johnson  :  ^  Whj,  Sir,  all  bar- 
TenncM  is  oomparativ-e.    The  Scokh  would 
not  know  It  to  be  barren."     Boswell: 
^  Gmne,  come,  he  is  flattering  the  English. 
You  hare  now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and 
aaj  if  Tou  did  not  see  meat  and  drUik  enough 
there.'^'   Johnson  :  •*  Why  yes.  Sir ;  meat 
and  drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants  suf- 
ficient strength  to  run  away  from  home."  All 
these  qidck  and  liyely  sallies  were  said  spor- 
^Tely,  quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  smile,  wLich 
shewed  that  he  meant  only  wit    Upon  this 
topic,  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly  assi- 
muate;  here  was  a  bond  of  union  between 
them  and  I  was  conscious  that,  as  both  of 
them  had  ^dsited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of 
those  who  ima^e  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine. 
But  they  amused  themselves  with  perseve- 
ring in  the  old  jokes.    When  I  cudmed  a 
superiority  for  Gotland  over  England  in 
one  respect,  that  no  man  can  be  arrested 
there  ror  a  debt,  merely  because  another 
swears  it  against  him ;  but  there  must  first 
be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascertain- 
ing  its  justice ;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the 
person,  XsteSare  judgment  is  obtained,    can 
take  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear 
that  ne  is  about  to  fiy  from  the  country,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  medita- 
tione  Jyffm:     Wilkes:    ^^  That,  I  should 
think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation."  Johnson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes :)  "You 
must  know,  Sir,  I  lately  took  my  friend 
BoswdU,  and  shewed  him  genuine  civilized 
life  in  an  English  provincial  town.     I  turn, 
ed  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  cit^, 
that  he  might  see  for  once  real  civility :  lor 
vou  knofwhe  lives  among  savages  in  Scot- 
land, and  amongiakesin  London."  Wilkes  : 
^  EzeepC  when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  de- 
eent  people,  like  you  and  me."    Johnson 
(smiinig  t)  ^  And  we  ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easv.  John- 
aon  told  the  story  of  his  asking  Ihlrs.  Ma- 
caulaj  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with 
them,  to  Drove  the  ridiculousness  of  the  ar- 

Kment  ror  the  equality  of  mankind ;  and 
said  to  me  afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  sa- 
tisihction,  "  You  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  acquies- 
ced." Wilkes  talked  with  all  unaginable 
freedcmi  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to  the 
Attomey-Cfcneral,  Diabolut  RegU ;  adding. 


*'  I  have  reason  to  know  something  about 
that  officer ;  for  I  waa  prosecuted  for  a  U- 
beL"  Johnson,  who  many  people  would 
have  supposed  must  have  been  fiiriouslj 
angry  at  nearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly, 
saia  not  a  word.  He  was  now,  indeed^  ^  a 
good-humoured  fellow.** 

After  dinner,  we  had  an  accession  of  Mia. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for 
her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Lee.  Amidst  some  patriotic  groans,  some* 
body  (I  think  the  Alderman)  said,  ^'  Poor 
old  England  is  lost  !**  Johnson  :  '^  Sir,  it 
is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  that  Old  Eng- 
land is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found 
it"«  Wilkes  :  "  Had  Lord  Bute  go- 
vemed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and 
dedicate  ^  Mortimek*  to  him.** 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  shew  a  fine 
print  of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which 
nung  in  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  de- 
gant  contour  of  the  bosom,  with  the  finger 
of  an  arch  connoisseur.  He  afterwards,  in 
a  conversation  with  me,  waggishly  insisted, 
that  all  the  time  Johnson  shewed  visible 
signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of  the  corres- 
ponding charms  of  the  fiur  Quaker. 

This  record,  thoush  by  no  means  so  perfect 
as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion 
of  a  very  curious  mterview,  which  was  not 
only  pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the  agree- 
able and  benignant  effect  of  reconciling  any 
animosity,  ana  sweetening an^  acidity ,wnich| 
iu  the  various  bustle  of  political  contest,  had 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who, 
though  widely  different,  had  so  many  things 
in  common — classical  learning,  modem  lite- 
rature, wit  and  humour,  and  ready  repartee 
•—that  it  would  have  been  much  to  oe  re- 
setted if  they  had  been  for  ever  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  thia 
successful  negodation  ,*  and  pleasantly  said, 
"  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  m  the 
whole  history  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique.'** 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an  agree- 
able day  he  had  paisseo. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebra- 
ted Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had 
visited,  mduced  by  the  fame  of  her  tal^ta^ 
address,  and  irresistible  power  of  fiisdna* 
tion.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my^  vi- 
siting her,  he  said,  on  a  former  occasion, 
'^  Nay,  Madam,  BosweU  is  in  the  right;  I 
should  have  visited  her  myself,  were  it  not 
that  they  have  now  a  trick  of  putting  every 
thing  into  the  newspapers."  This  evening 
he  exclaimed,  *•*'  I  envy  him  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Rudd.** 

«  It  would  not  become  mc  to  exitatUte  on  i\m  strong 
and  pointed  remark,  in  which  a  very  great  deal  of  mean- 
bw  is  condensed. 
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I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had,  of  ma- 
kinff  a  tour  to  the  Ide  of  Man,  and  giving  a 
fulfaccountof  it;  and  that  Mr.  Bturkehad 
playfiilly  suggested  as  a  motto, 

"The  proper  study  of  mankiud  Is  Bfan." 

JoHvsoN :  *'*'  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the 
book  than  the  iaunt  will  cost  }rou ;  so  you 
will  have  your  aiversion  for  nothing,  and  add 
to  your  reputation." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  took 
leave  of  him,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I 
thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all  his 
kindness.  **  Sir,  (said  he,^  you  are  very 
welcome.    Nobody  repays  it  with  more." 

How  very  £dse  is  the  notion  that  has 
gpne  round  the  world,  of  the  roiu^h  and  pas- 
sionate, and  harsh  manners,  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  That  he  had  occasional  sal- 
lies  of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was  some- 
times, ])erhaps,  too  "easily  provoked'*  by 
absurdity  and  folly,  and  sometimes  too  de- 
sirous of  triumph  in  colloquial  contest,  must 
be  allowed.  Ijie  ouickness  both  of  his  per- 
ception and  sensibility  disposed  him  to  sud- 
den explosions  of  satire ;  to  which  his  extra- 
ordinary readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong  and 
almost  irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt 
one  of  the  finest  images  in  Mr.  Home's 
"  Douglas," 


On  each  gljmce  of  thought 


Decision  followed  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash !" 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was 
often  so  eager  to  apply  the  lash,  that  the 
Judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the  case 
with  sufficient  deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for 
violence  of  temper,  may  be  granted :  but  let 
us  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  was  in  a  |>erpetual  rage, 
and  never  without  a  club  m  nis  hand  to 
knock  down  every  one  who  approached  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  by  much 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  was  civil, 
obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word ;  so  much  so,  that  many  gentle- 
men who  were  long  acquainted  witn  him 
never  received,  or  even  heard,  a  strong  ex- 
pression from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epi- 
taph which  he  wrote  for  the  monument  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  af- 
ford at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  mo- 
desty, his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  wri- 
tings, and  of  the  great  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed : 

''TO   SIR  JOSHUA  aEYNOLDS. 
*'DsAB  Sir, 

''  I  HAVJE  been  kept  away  from  you,  I 
know  not  well  how,  and  of  those  vexatious 
hinderances  I  know  not  when  there  will  be 
an  end.  I  therefore  send  ^ou  the  poor  dear 
Doctor's*  epitaph.     Read  it  first  yourself; 


and  if  you  then  think  it  right,  shew  it  t 

the  Club.     I  am,  you  know,  willing  to  b 

corrected.    If  you  think  an^  thing  muc 

amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself,  till  we  come  tc 

gether.    I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefe 

the  card.    The  dates  must  be  settled  b. 

Dr.  Percy.    I  am.  Sir, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''Sam  Jounsom 
"  May  16, 1776." 


V, 


TO    THE   SAME. 


'^  Miss  REvyoLDS  has  a  mind  to  sen< 
the  Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beat  tie ;  I  am  very  wil 
ling,  but  having  uo  coj)y,  cannot  immedi 
ately  recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  havt 
lost  it.  Try  to  recollect,  and  put  down  a 
much  as  you  retain ;  you  perhaps  may  hav* 
kept  what  I  have  dropped.  Tne  lines  fo: 
which  1  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  rerun 
civilium  mw€  naiuraiium,*  It  was  a  sorrj 
trick  to  loit  it;  help  me  if  you  can. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
June  82,  1776.  ''^  Sam.  Johnson 

"  The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly." 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  lefl  Londor 
in  this  year,  that  this  £pitaph  gave  occasioi 
to  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch  of  Li- 
TEEATURE,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  in. 
debted  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subiecl 
more  fully  and  clearly  before  them,  I  shalJ 
first  insert  the  Epitaph. 

*'Olivarii  Goldsmith, 

Poet«.  Physid,  HLstorid, 

Qui  nullum  fere  scribendl  geniu 

Non  tetlftit. 
Nullum  quod  tetigu  non  ornavk: 
Slve  rifcus  cssent  movendi 
Sive  lacrym», 
Affectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 
Ingenio  Kubliuiis,  vividus,  vcnatUls, 
oratlone  gnuidis.  nltldus,  vcnustus: 
Hoc  mouuroento  meraoriam  coluit . 
isodalium  amor, 
Amicorum  fides, 
Lectorum  veneratio. 
Natus  in  Hlbemia  Fomiae  Lonj^ordiensb, 
In  loco  mi  nomen  Pallas, 
Nov.  xxiz.  MDCczxxi ; 
Eblanv  Uteris  institutus ; 

Ohilt  Londlni, 
April  IV,  MoccLxxiv.** 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus : 
*^  I  enclose  the  Round  Robin,  This  jeu  des- 
pril  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at  our 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s.  All  the  com- 
pany present,  except  myself,  were  fVienda 
and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Groldsmith.  The 
Epitaph,  written  for  him  by  Dr.  «Tohnson, 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  va- 
rious emendations  were  sug^sted,  which  it 
was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the  Doc- 
tor's consideration. — But  the  question  was, 
who  should  have  the  courage  to  propose 
them  to  him  ?    At  last  it  was  hinted,  that 

*  Theae  words  mtist  have  been  in  the  other  copy. 
They  are  not  in  thai  which  wan  preferred. 
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there  could  be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a 
Roftamd  Robm^  as  the  sailors  call  it,  which 
tbej  make  use  of  when  they  enter  into  a 
eoii8pirac7Y  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known  who 
puts  his  napie  first  or  last  to  the  paper. 
Tlilsproposition  was  instantly  assented  to ; 
and  JjT»  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now  Bi- 
shop of  KiUaloe,*  drew  up  an  address  to 
I>r.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  with 
wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared 
the  Doctor  might  think  treated  the  subject 
with  too  much  levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  pro- 
posed the  address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper 
in  writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  of- 
ficiate as  clerk. 

**Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  received  it  with  much  good 
faumour,-f-  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  telithe 
ffientlemen,  that  he  would  alter  the  Epitaph 
m  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense 
of  it ;  but  he  toouui  never  consent  to  disgrace 
ike  walls  </  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  Eng^ 
KmH  inscription,  ^ 

**  I  consider  this  Round  Rohm  as  a  species 
of  literary  curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it 
marks,  in  a  certain  degree.  Dr.  Jonnson*s 
churacter/* 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  j)aper,  which  I  doubt  nut  of 
their  being  desirous  to  see. 

Sir  William  Forbes^s  obserration  is  very 
Just.  The  anecdote  now  related  proves,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  reverence  and 
awe  with  which  Johnson  was  regarded,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  ot  his  time, 
in  various  departments,  and  even  bv  such  of 
them  as  Uvea  most  with  hiin  ;  while  it  also 
confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again  in- 
culcated, that  he  was  by  no  means  uf  that 
'ferocious  and  irascible  character  which  has 
been  ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked, as  one  of  the  thousand  instances 
which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  while  Ke  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least; 

*  [TUi  prelate  who  was  afterwards  trantlated  to  the 
8m  of  Limerkk,  died  at  Wimbledon  in  Surrey,  June  7, 
1S08,  In  hla  eiehtieth  year.  The  original  Round  HiAin 
remained  io  hia  poiie«lon ;  the  papw  which  Sir  William 
Forbca  tnuumitud  to  Mr.  Boawdl,  being  only  a  copy. 
If.  J 

\  He  howrrer.  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton's  name  to  the 
sngivntion.  tliat  the  Epitaph  should  be  in  Enslish,  ob- 
aerved  to  Sir  Jodiua,  "  I  wonder  that  Joe  Wartoti,  a 
scholar  by  proTearim,  should  be  surh  a  fuoL"  He  said 
too,  **  I  should  have  thought  Mund  Rurke  would  have 
had  man  weam,"  Mr.  L^angton,  who  was  one  of  the 
ooramuiT  at  Sir  Joahua's,  like  a  sturdy  scholar,  refused 
rtiolutdv  to  sLm  the  Round  Robin.  The  Knitaph  is 
«ngraT«a  upon  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monument,  without  any 
altantion.  At  another  time,  when  somebody  endea- 
voured to  argue  in  favour  of  iu  being  in  English,  John- 
son taid,  *'  The  language  of  the  country,  of  which  a 
Inmed  man  was  a  native.  Is  not  the  language  fit  for  his 
liifpli,  which  ahould  be  in  andmt  and  permanent  lan- 
gaup.  Consider,  Sir,  how  you  should  feel,  were  you 
CO  find  at  Rotterdam  an  Epitaph  upon  Eraamus  in 
JDvteft/"— For  my  own  part,  1  th^  it  would  be  best  to 
iMve  Epitaphs  written  both  in  a  learned  language,  and 
la  thft  language  of  the  country:  so  that  they  might  have 
tht  advaotafe  of  being  more  iml  vvrsally  understood,  and 


can,  with  eoual  facility,  embrace  the  vast  and 
complicateu  speculations  of  pohtics,  or  the 
ingenious  topics  of  literary  investigation.^ 

^^  Da.  jouysov  to  Mas.  boswell. 

"  Madam, 

"•  You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in  omit- 
ting to  answer  the  letter  with  which  you  £&- 
voured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined  it  to 
have  been  written  without  Mr.  BoswelPs 
knowledge,  and  thereiore  supposed  the  an- 
swer  to  require,  what  I  could  not  find,  a  pri- 
vate  conveyance. 

^^  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is 
now  over;  and  since  young  Alexander  has 
api)eared,  I  hope  no  more  diiliculties  will 
arise  among  you ;  for  I  sincerely  wish  you 
all  happy.  Do  not  teach  the  young  ones  to 
dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me  yourself;  but 
let  me  at  least  have  Veronica*s  kindness, 
because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home : 
it  is  well  that  you  have  him ;  he  has  led  a 
wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  IJchfield, 
and  he  has  followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath. 
Pray  take  care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
agree  with  you  is,  in  lovinjg^  him ;  and  while 
we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  our  other  quarrels  will,l 
hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.^ 
*^  I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johkson. 

**  May  16,  1778." 

^^  MR.    BOSWELL    TO    DR.   JOHNSOK. 

*'  Edinburgh,  June  86, 177S> 

'^  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger 
of  that  complaint  being  made  at  present ; 
for  I  find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you 
atalL  [Here  an  account  of  having  been 
afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad 
spirits.] 

"  The  boxes  of  books  §  which  you  sent  to 
me,  are  arrived ;  but  1  have  not  yet  exa- 
mined  the  contents. 

at  the  same  time  bo  secured  of  classical  stability.  I  ran- 
not,  however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  U  niot  sufBd- 
ently  discriminative.  Applving  to  Goldsmith  eijiially 
the  epirhets  of  "  Poetie.  Historid,  Phyaici,"  Is  surely 
not  richt ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  tho<«  epi- 
thets, I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  say,  **  Goldsmith, 
.Sir,  win  give  us  a  very  fine  book  upon  the  subject ;  but 
if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  hor«e,  that,  1  believe, 
may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  history." 
His  book  is  indeed  an  excellent  performance,  though  In 
some  instances  he  appears  to  have  trusted  t(»u  much  to 
BufTon,  who,  with  all  his  theoretiml  ingenuity  and  ex- 
traordinary eloquence,  I  suspect  had  little  actual  infor- 
mation in  the  science  on  which  he  wrote  so  mlroirably. 
For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  tvw  shrd<i  her  horns 
every  two  years ;  a  most  palpable  error,  which  GoMsmlth 
has  faithfully  transferred  into  his  book.  It  ta  wonder- 
ful that  Buflhn,  who  lived  so  much  in  the  country,  at 
hi»  noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  rach  a  blunder. 
I  suppose  he  has  confounded  the  coi4>  with  the  deer* 

X  Beside  this  Latin  Epiuph,  Johnson  honoured  the 
memory  of  his  friend  Goldsmith  with  one  short  one  in 
Greek.    Page  227' 

§  Upon  a  settlement  of  our  account  of  expenies  on  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  there  was  a  balance  dua  to  me, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to  dhdiaxigabvcendlnf  bonk^ 
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"  I  send  you  Mr.  MMlturin'i  p«pei-  for 
c  negro,  vho  cUimi  bu  freedom  in  tlie 


■*TniiE  black  fiU,  of  which  you  com- 
pliln,  perhapi  hurt  your  inemorj  u  well  u 
jrour  unuiDBtlon.  AVlien  did  I  complain 
UuCjourlettera  were  too  lonf[f*  Your  last 
letter,  after  a  very  loag  delay,  brought  very 
bad  newa  [  Here  ■  scries  of  rettectiona  upon 
meUnchuly,  and — what  1  could  not  help 
thinking  strangely  unreasonable  in  him  who 
had  suSered  hi  ipuch  from  it  bimaelf, — a 
good  deal  of  severity  end  reproof,  as  if  It 
were  owing  to  my  own  tautt,  or  lUst  I  was 
perhaps  affecting  it  fioju  a  deidcc  of  dis- 
tinction.] 

"  Bead  Chcyne's  '  English  Malady  i'  but 
do  not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion, 
that   melancholy   is  a  proof  of  acuteneaa< 

'■  To  hear  toat  you  have  not  opened  your 
boKca  of  books,  is  very  offeniiive.  The  exa- 
minatloD  and  arrangement  of  so  many  vo- 
lumes might  have  alTorded  you  an  atnuse- 
nwDt  very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful 
for  Ibe  wuule  of  life.  I  am,  I  cimfesa,  very 
angry  that  you  manage  youraelf  so ilL  •••"*, 

"  I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  tliat  I 
am,  with  great  kin^eas  andiincerity,  dear 
Sir,  "  Your  humble  servant, 

"  San.  JOHHSON. 

"lidyi,  ma. 

"It  wu  laat  year  determined  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
that  a  n^o  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
kingdom  without  his  own  consent." 


arises,  you  may  know  where  to  look  fiir  in- 
fbimation. 

"  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over 
Mr.  Haclaurin's  pies,  and  think  it  excel- 
lent How  is  the  suit  carried  on?  If  by 
subaciiption,  I  commiiuon  you  to  contribute, 
in  my  name,  what  ia  proper.  Let  nothing 
be  wanting  in  auch  ■  cane.  I)r.  Drum. 
mon^t  I  see.  Is  luparsedcd.  Hia  latber 
wouldliave  grieved;  bui. he  lived  to  obtai n 
the  pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and  died 
before  that  pleaaure  was  abated. 

"  Laneton's  ladv  has  broiuht  him  a  girl, 
and  both  are  well ;  I  dined  with  him  the 
other  dajr.  ■••••. 

"  It  vexes  me  to  tell  jou,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  May  I  waa  sdzed  by 
the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The  pain 
has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weakness  and 
tendemeaa  were  very  troublesome;  and  what 
is  said  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  has  not  al- 
leviated my  other  disorders.  Make  uae  o- 
youtb  and  ^Mlth  while  you  have  them ; 
m^e  my  cmnpUmenta  to  Mrs.  Boswell. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  moat  affectionate 

"  Sau.  Jouhsok. 


"  I  MAEB  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my 
last  letter  should  give  you  loo  much  pain. 
If  you  are  really  oppressed  with  overpower- 
ing and  involuntary  melancholy,  you  are  to 
be  pitied  rather  than  reproached. 


know  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty 
library.  There  are,  perhaps,  many  books 
among  them  which  yuu  never  need  read 
Ihrough  I  but  there  Me  none  which  it  ia  not 
proper  for  you  to  know,  and  aometimes  to 
consult.  Of  these  books,  of  which  the  use 
is  only  occasional,  it  is  alien  BuOicient_  to 
Jmow  the  contents,  that,  when  any  question 


t  Hh  BD  or  JohDm'i  oU  trlcnd,  Mr. 

— —  —  ■  ■    (tMI.)    Hi  VHStauBK  mn  of  nun 

'ilf' nillK  CoUlft  or  Edkibvmh. 


"  Youaletterof  thesecondof  tbismontb 
waa  rather  a  harah  medidne ;  but  1  was  de. 
lighted  with  that  spontaneous  tendemeaa, 
which,  B  few  dayaafterwarda,  sent  forth  auch 
balsam  as  your  next  brousht  me.  I  tiiund 
myself  for  some  time  so  iB  that  all  I  could 
do  waa  to  preserve  a  decent  appearance, 
while  all  within  was  weakness  and  distress! 
like  a  reduced  garriaon  that  has  some  smrit 
leA,  I  hung  out  tla(^  and  planted  all  the 
force  1  could  muster,  upon  the  walla.  I  am 
now  much  better,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  youT  kind  attention  and  friendly  roun- 
seL-'  

"  Count  Manuccif  came  here  laat  veek 
from  travellinft  in  Ireland.  1  have  shewn 
him  what  civiktiea  I  could  on  his  account, 
on  youra,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Thrvle.  He  baa  had  a  fall  from  hia  hone, 
and  been  much  hurt,  i  regret  this  unlucky 
accident,  for  be  aeems  to  be  a  very  amiable 

Aa  the  evidence  of  what  I  liave  mention- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  this 
from    his    private   n 


register  tlie  following 
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be  loufrbt  by  Ubour,  uid  who,  by  thy  bleu- 
infF,  hnagtat  hoDMt  Ubour  to  good  effect, 
look  iriUf  nercy  upon  my  itudieB  ind  eu- 
deavoun.  Grant  me,  O  Lobd,  to  deeign 
coly  wlut  is  lavful  aod  right ;  uid  mfibrd 
'        n  of  mind,  utdsteadinesaof  pur- 


n  toogut 

Sad  «  pnrpete,  m  ntpressed,  at  the  age 
of  iS^  wtrtB,  ia  admirable  ind  encoun- 
jpnat  and  It  mint  imjirev  *U  the  thinkintt 
panafmy  rodwi  with  a  consoUtory  cod- 
ndfttce  in  habitual  devotion,  when  they  see 
amaaafiucfa  enla^d intellectual  powers 
a*  JduMNl,  tbua,  in  the  genuine  eameat- 
ncM  of  aeciccj,  implorine  the  aid  of  that 
Supreme  Bcins,  "  from  whom  oameth  down 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift-" 


"A  TouHoman.whosenanieiiPatenoD, 
ofTen  himself  thii  evening  to  the  Audemy. 
Me  is  the  wm  of  a  man-f-  for  »hom  I  have 
Img  had  a  kindneaa,  and  who  ia  noiv  abroad 
in  diitren.  I  ihall  be  glad  that  you  irill  be 
pleased  to  ahev  him  any  little  countenance, 
or  pay  him  any  small  distinction.  How 
much  it  ia  in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  tor- 
ward  a  joungman,  I  do  not  know;  nor  do  I 
know  how  much  this  candidate  deserves  fa- 
TOUT  br  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes 
fail  prondeucy  may  now  give  of  fijture  emi- 
nence. I  recommend  him  as  the  son  of  my 
fViead.  Vour  eharucter  and  station  enable 
you  to  give  a  young  man  great  encourage- 
ment hj  veiy  easy  means.  You  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  than  that  he  would  bow  to 
hnn  at  his  levee. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
**  S'H.  JoHxsoir. 


d  which  contained  what  may 

ba  tnil^  called  a  numerous  and  miacellaneous 

SUIZiiinHji,  thrown  togetberat random: — ] 

**  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  In 


I  rSmuil  PrUaoB,  ArdcHt  ■  tuokidlar,  laid*  i 
aacaansti.  ml  mO  knaini  (bt  hb  AI1I  hi  lombm  t 
l^waaflnks.     He  dtod  In  LoDdon.  Odalv  I 


the  caseof  my  client,  the  minister;  not  (hat 
he  juatifled  the  minister,  but  because  the 
ponahioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I 
sent  his  Lordship  your  able  argument  upon 
the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observauon 
upon  it,  in  a  letter  to  me,  was,  "  Ur.  John- 
sou's  Suatanam  is  pleasantly!  *^^  artfully 
composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  bait 
not  convinced  himself;  for,  I  believe  Uiat 
he  is  better  read  m  ecclesiastical  history, 
than  to  imagine  that  a  Bishop  or  Presbyter 
bos  a  right'to  hetaa  censure  or  disdpline  i 
<MJudr&7% 

"  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucd,  ai 
well  OS  to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth 
which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  cnrrect 
what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  Be  did  not 
fidl  fVom  his  horse,  which  might  liave  beea 
an  imputation  on  bis  skill  as  an  officer  of 
csvilry;  his  horse  fell  with  bim. 

"  I  have,  since  I  saw  jou,  read  every  wonl 
ofGranger's  Biographical  History.'  Itlia* 
entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not 
think   him    the    Whig  l&L   you  supposed. 


Horace  Walpote's  being  hia  palroi 

deed,  no  good  sign  of  his  political  pnncipiea. 

But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart  that 


Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  t 
find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work 
upon  Granger's  plan,  and  has  desired  I  would 
mention  it  to  you ;  If  such  a  man  occurs 
please  to  let  me  know.  His  Lordship  wUi 
give  him  generotw  encouragement. 

"  TO   HK.    ROBEET    LEVET. 

"  HATtita  spent  about  ^  weeks  at  thic 
place,  we  have  at  length  resolved  upon  re- 
turning. I  expect  to  see  you  all  iu  Fleet- 
street  on  the  SOtfa  of  this  month. 

"  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday, 
but  think  to  go  most  of  this  week,  thourii  I 

fatal 

otherwise  w 
"  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to 
Mrs.  Williams.    Remember  me  kindly  to 
Francis  and  Betsey.  || 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  moat  humble  semnt. 
"  Sah.  3aa»l0»M 
Oct  n,  in«.- 


AppcKnd  td  1M  In  mat  agaaj  ai  tht  dboiuhl  ot  UDfelfl 
hg<Jillilwp,tujii»flmn«wlttaill».»adi«M,'V*aa»s 
"tVt'.  JahmoB  •ftcmidi  tnU  m*.  IhM  tM  wis  of 
ophkn  tlial  a  dwnTinu  had  ttili  iVlt. 

Vt«  ihk  BMDr.  Jolran-i  oUor  MUn  lo  Mr. 
■ I  am  IbiMiUiI  to  my  oM  sniiMliitinn,  MrWa- 
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I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  2l8t 
of  Octoher,  informing  him,  that  my  fiither 
had,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  lar^ 
debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happi- 
ness of  being  upon  verj  good  terms  with 
him;    to  which  he  returned  the  following 


answer. 


i( 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


"  Dkar  Sir, 

'*I  HAD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that 
you  are  at  last  on  good  terms  with  your 
father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all  honest 
and  manly  means.  life  is  but  short ;  no 
time  can  be  atibrded  but  for  the  indulgence 
of  real  sorrow,  or  contests  ujwn  questions 
seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not  throw 
away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless  resent- 
ment, or  contend  who  shall  hold  out  longest 
in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be 
an^v  i  and  best,  in*  the  next  place,  to  be 
auic(^ly  reconciled.  May  you  and  your 
ttther  pass  the  remainder  of  your  tiii'ie  in 
reciprocal  benevolence ! 

"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Air.  Langton  ?  I 
visit  him  sometimes,  but  he  docs  not  talk.  I 
do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life ;  but  as  I  am 
not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set 
any  thing  riffht  that  is  wrong.  His  children 
are  swe^t  babies- 

"I  hope  mv  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs. 
Boswell,  is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  transmit 
her  malevolence  to  the  voung  people.  I/et 
me  have  Alexander,  ancf  Veronica,  and  Eu- 
phemia,  tor  my  friends. 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon 
as  one  of  your  well-wishers,  is  in  a  feeble 
and  languishing  state,  with  little  hopes  of 

Sowing  better.  She  went  for  some  part  of 
e  autumn  into  the  country,  but  is  little 
benefited  ;  and  Dr  Lawrence  confesses  that 
his  art  is  at  end.  l>ath  is,  however,  at  a 
distance :  and  what  more  than  that  can  we 
say  of  ourselves  ?  I  am  sorry  for  her  pain, 
and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr.  Levet 
is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 

"  I  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at  Bright- 
helmstone.  The  place  was  very  dull,  and 
I  was  not  well ;  the  expedition  to  the  He- 
brides  was  the  most  pleasant  journey  that  I 
ever  made.  Such  an  effort  annually  would 
give  the  world  a  little  diversification. 

"  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander, 
and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  spend  our 
time  at  home  as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe 
it  is  best  to  throw  life  into  a  method,  that 
i.'very  hour  may  bring  its  employment,  and 


wlien  any  thing  is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the 


whnw  collection  of  metkls  would  do  credit  to  penont  of 
fTcaUx  oouleiice^ 

.'Mr.  Nuthwilel  Thomjw,  who  was  mm;  ytun  Editor 
rf  the  M.  Jsmaf*  Chwnltic,  died  Maivh  1.  JTSft.    M.] 


vacuity  which  it  leaves  will  shew  what  is 
wanting ;  so  if  every  part  of  time  has  its 
duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembrance 
its  proper  engagement. 

*''•  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence 
niyself,  but  I  have  suffered  much  for  want 
of  it ;  and  I  would  have  you,  by  timely  re- 
collection and  steady  resolution,  escape  from 
those  evib  which  have  lain  heavy  upon  me. 
I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell,  your  most  humble 
servant, 

*'^  Sam.  Johksok 

"  Bolt-coart»  Nov.  16,  ITTB." 

On  the  10th  of  November  I  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  twelve  copies 
of  the  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands," 
handsomely  bound,  instead  of  the  txterUp 
copies  which  were  stipulated ;  but  which,  I 
supposed,  were  to  be  only  in  sheets ;  re- 
quested to  know  how  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed :  and  mentioned  that  I  had  another 
son  born  to  mc,  who  was  named  David,  and 
was  a  sickly  infant. 


(I 


TO   JA3IES   BOSWELL,   ESd. 


"  Dkar  Sin, 

"■  I  HAV£  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold, 
which,  perhaps,  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself 
for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  I  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

^  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute 
as  you  think  best,  in  my  name,  or  your  own, 
as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most 
proper.  Every  body  cannot  be  obliged ; 
out  I  wish  that  nobody  may  be  offended. 
Do  the  best  you  can. 

*^  I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of 
your  family,  and  hope  that  little  David  is 
by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly 
recovered.  I  am  much  nleascd  to  hear  of 
the  re-establishment  of  Idndness  between 
you  and  your  fiither.  Cultivate  his  paternal 
tendem^  as  much  as  you  can.  To  live 
at  variance  at  all  is  uncomfortable ;  and 
variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  uncom- 
fortable. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute, 
you  have  the  wrong  side ;  at  least  you  gave 
the  first  provocations,  and  some  of  uiem 
very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As 
you  hsve  no  reason  to  think  that  your  new 
mother  has  shewn  you  any  foul  play,  treat 
her  with  respect,  and  with  some  degree  of 
confidence;  this  will  secure  your  rather. 
When  once  a  discordant  family' has  felt  the 
pleasure  of  peace  they  will  not  willingly  lose 
it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but  b«  friends 
with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the  tnnple  of 
Janus. 

"  What  came  of  Dr.  f Memis^s  cause  ?  Is 
the  question  about  the  negro  determined  ? 
Has  Sir  Allan. any  reasonable  hopes  ?  What 
is  become  of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me 
know  the  event  of  all  these  litigations.  I  wish 
particularly  well  to  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

^Mrs.  tVilliams  has  been  much  out  of 
order;  and  though  she  is  something  better. 


Mtat.GS.] 
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u  likely,  in  her  physician's  opinion,  to  endure 
her  malady  fur  Fife,  though  sne  may,  perha])8, 
die  of  some  other.  Mrs,  Thrale  is  big,  and 
fancies  that  she  carries  a  boy ;  if  it  were 
Tcry  reasonable  to  wish  much  about  it,  I 
should  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed.  The 
desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  ap])ended  only  to 
feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost  necessary 
Co  the  continuance  of  Thralc*s  fortune ;  for 
what  can  misses  do  with  a  brew-house? 
I^ands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 
**Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in 
some  whimsical  fit  of  ffisgust,  or  ill -nature, 
without  taking  any  leave.  It  U  well  if  he 
finds  in  any  other  place  as  good  an  habita- 
tion, and  as  many  conveniences.  He  has 
got  five-and-twenty  guineas  by  translating 
ir  Jushua*9  Discourses  into  Italian,  and 
Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  an  hundred  in  the 
spring ;  so  that  he  is  vet  in  no  difficulties. 
**•  Colman  has  bought  Foote*3  patent,  and 
is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  l,(iOO/.  a  year,  as 
Reynolds  told  me,  and  to  allow  him'  to  play 
so  often  on  such  terms  that  he  may  gain 
4V0L  more.  What  Colman  can  get  bv  this 
bargain,^  but  trouble  and  hazard,  I  do  not 
see.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

^^Sam.  Johnson. 

"  Dec  21,  J776." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had 
long  been  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edin- 
burgh, thought  now  of  uiif  using  his  excel- 
lent sermons  more  extensively,  and  increas- 
ing his  reputation,  by  publisiiing  a  collec- 
tion of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Stralian,  the  printer,  who,  af- 
ter keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter 
to  him,  discouraging  the  publication.  Such 
at  first  was  the  unpropitious  state  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  tneological  books  that 
has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan,  however, 
had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  John- 
son for  his  opinion  ;  and  after  his  unfavour- 
able letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  ofi',  he 
received  from  Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve, 
a  note  in  which  was  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"  K  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair*s  first  ser- 
mon with  more  than  approbation  ;  to  say  it 
is  ffood,  is  to  say  toj  little.*' 

1  believe  Mr  Strahan  had  very  soon  af- 
ter this  time  a  conversation  with  Dr.  John- 
son concerning  them;  and  then  he  very 
candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing 
Juhnson^s  note,  and  agreemg  to  purchase 
the  volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell 
gave  loo/.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive, and  the  approbation  of  the  public 
so  high,  that^to  their  honour  be  it  recorded, 
the  proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair  a  present 
first  of  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of  another, 
of  50/.,  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the  stipu- 
lated price ;  and  when'  he  prepared  anotner 

*  fit  turned  out,  howeror,  a  very  Kottuiuitft  buptto, 
for  rnote.  though  not  then  fifty-ilx,  died  at  an  fam  in 


volume,  ihey  gave  him  at  once  H0<)/  being 
in  all  500/.  by  an  agreement  to  which  I  am 
a  subscribing  witness  ;  and  now,  for  a  third 
octavo  volume,  he  has  received  no  less  thsii 
GOO/. 

In  1777;  it  appears,  fVom  his  ^*  Praters 
and  Meditations,'*  that  Johnson  suffered 
much  from  a  state  of  mind  ^^  unsettled  and 
])erplexed,|*  and  from  that  constitutional 
gloom,  which^  together  with  his  extreme 
liumility  and  anxiety  witli  regard  to  his  re- 
liiirious  state,  made  him  contemplate  himself 
tArough  too  dark  and  luifavourablc  a  me- 
dium. It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  *'*'  saw 
God  in  clouds."  Certain  we  may  be  of  his 
injustice  to  himself  in  the  following  lament- 
able ]utragraph,  which  it  is  painful  to  think 
came  from  tlie  contrite  heart  of  this  great 
man,  to  whose  labours  the  world  is  so  much 
indebted  :  "  When  1  survey  my  past  life,  I 
discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time, 
with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturb- 
ances of  the  mind,  very  near  to  madness, 
which  I  ho])e  He  that  made  me  will  suffer 
to  extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many 
deficiencies.*'*!-  But  we  find  his  devotions 
in  this  year  eminently  fervent ;  and  we  are 
comforteil  by  observing  intervals  of  quitt, 
com|)OSure,  and  gladness. 

On  Kaster-day  we  find  the  following  em- 
phatic j)ra3'er : '"  Almighty  and  most  mer- 
ciful Father,  who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and 
knowest  all  our  necessities,  look  down  upon 
me,  and  i>ity  me.  Defend  me  from  the  vio* 
lent  incursion  of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable 
me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may 
coniiuce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  ap|H)int  me ;  and  so 
help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart 
may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are' to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee 
with  ])ure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.^ 
Have  mercy  ui)on  me,  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me  ;  years  and  infinnities  oppress  me, 
terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercv 
upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.   In  all 

i)er])lexi ties'  relieve  and  free  me  ;  and  so 
lelp  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  -may 
now  so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that,  when 
this  short  and  jMiinful  life  sliall  have  an  end, 
I  may,  for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everlast- 
ing happiness.    Anien.**^ 

\Vhile  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable 
impressions  uynm  his  mind  are  thus  com- 
memorated :  ^^  I  was  for  some  time  dis- 
tressed ;  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope  from 
the  God  of  Peace,  more  nuiet  tlian  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  re- 
solution ;  but  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  nnr 
hopes  revived,  and  my  courage  increasetl; 
and  I  wrote  with  my  ]')encil  in  my  Common 
Prayer  Book, 


Dover,  in  Icm  than  a  year,  Oct.  91, 1777* 
t  Pray  en  and  Meditatk*n«,  p.  IM. 
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*  Viu  onUnanda. 
BIbltolMaMtai 

Senrtadam  cC  kBtendura.'  ** 

Mr.  Steepens,  whose  generosit/  is  well 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance 
to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
dedred  that  on  her  return  to  Ireland  she 
would  procure  authentic  particulars  of  the 
life  of  her  celebrated  relation.  Concerning 
her  is  the  following  letter : 

^TO   OEOKGE   STBEVEKS,  ESQ. 
**Dbar  Sie, 

^^  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  Mrs. 
Goldsmith,  whom  we  lamented  as  drowned, 
I  have  received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  to 
us  all,  with  promises  to  make  the  inquiries 
which  we  recommended  to  her. 

'^  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  convey- 
ing this  intellig[ence  to  Miss  Caulfield,  but 
that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know 
not  the  direction.  You  will  tell  the  good 
news.    I  am  Sir,  your  most,  &c 

^*  Sam.  Johmsok. 
"February 85,  ITT?." 

*'MR.   BOSWELL   TO  DR.   JOHKSOK. 

«'  Mr  DKAR  Sia,  Edlnbuiih,  FeU  14,  1777> 

^^  My  state  of  epistolary  accounts  with 
vou  at  present  is  extraordinary.  The  ba- 
lance, as  to  number,  is  on  your  side.  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  two  letters ;  one  dated 
the  16th  of  November,  upon  which  very  day 
I  wrote  to  you,  so  that  our  letters  were  ex* 
actly  exchanged,  and  one  dated  the  21st  of 
December  last. 

''  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude 
by  the  truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  al- 
lowed so  much  tune  to  elapse  without  writ- 
ing to  you.  But  delay  is  inherent  in  me,  by 
nature  or  by  bad  habit  I  waited  till  1 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  you 
my  compliments  on  a  new  year.  I  have 
procrastinated  till  the  new  year  is  no  longer 
new.  • 

^Dr.  Memis*8  cause  was  determmed 
i^nst  him,  with  ¥SL  costs.  The  Lord  Pre- 
sident, and  two  other  of  the  Judges,  dis- 
sented from  the  minority ,  upon  this  ground; 
that  although  there  may  have  been  no  in- 
tention to  injure  him  by  calling  him  Doctor 
pf  Medicine,  instead  of  Phvtician,  yet,  as  he 
remonstrated  against  the  designation  before 
the  charter  was  printed  off,  and  represented 
that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even  hurtful 
to  him,  it  was  ill-natured  to  refuse  to  alter 
it,  and  let  him  have  the  designation  to  which 
he  was  certainly  entitled.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  our  court  has  judged  wrong.  The 
defendants  were  te  ffuJa  fide^  to  persist  in 
naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You 
rememoer  poor  Goldsmith,  when  be  grew 
important,  and  wished  to  appear  Doctor  Ma- 
jor^ could  not  bear  your  aaiing  him  Goidy. 
Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to  have 


named  him  so  in  your  'Preface  to  Shak- 
speare,*  or  in  any  serious  permanent  writ- 
ing of  any  sort  ?  The  difficulty  is,  whether 
an  action  should  be  allowed  on  such  petty 
wrongs.    De  mtntmu  turn  curat  lex, 

'*  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.    A 
memorial  is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery. 
I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is 
printed.    Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your 
approbation  of  his  memorial  for  tne  black. 

^  Macouarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and 
we  passea  an  evening  together.    The  sale  dT 
his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

'*  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the 
Duke  of  Argrle,  for  recovering  tne  ancient 
inheritance  of  his  fiunily,  is  now  fairly  before 
all  our  judges.  I  spoke  for  him  yesterday, 
and  Maclaurin  to-day ;  Crosbie  spoke  to-day 
against  him.  Three  more  counsel  are  to  be 
heard,  and  next  week  the  cause  will  be  de- 
termined. I  send  you  the  Informatimu^  or 
Caees,  on  each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will 
read.  You  said  to  me,  when  we  were  under 
Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  *  I  will  help  him 
with  my  pen.'  You  said  it  with  a  generous 
glow ;  and  though  his  Grace  of  Argyle  did 
afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent 
horse,  upon  which  'you  looted  like  a  Bishop,' 

{ou  must  not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at 
nchkenneth.  I  wish  you  may  understand 
the  points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law 
principles  and  phrases. 

[  Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  formularies  and  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  law  of  Scotland.  1 

''I  shall  inform  you  how  tne  cause  is  de- 
cided here.  But  as  it  may  be  brought  under 
the  review  of  our  Judges,  and  is  certainly 
to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  L.ords, 
the  assistance  or  such  a  mind  as  yours  will 
be  of  consequence.  Your  PAper  on  Vieioue 
IrUromienon  is  a  noble  proof  or  what  you  can 
do  even  in  Scotch  law. 

«<  I  have  not  yet  distributed  allyour  books 
Lord  Hailes  and  I^rd  Monboddo  have  each 
received  one,  and  return  you  thanks.  Mon- 
boddo dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drank 
tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  ourselves,  and  as 
I  knew  thathe  nad  read  the '  Journey'  super- 
ficially, he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  I  wished,  I 
brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud  several 
pass«tfes;  and  then  he  talked  so,  that  I  told 
nim  he  was  to  have  a  copy  from  the  author. 
He  begged  that  might  be  marked  on  it. 

''  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  fiuthful 
^  And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^  James  Boswell." 


M 


8IK    ALEXAKDEK    DICK    TO 
JOHNSOK. 


DB.    SAMUEL 


"Sia,  Prartonfleld,  Feb.  17, 1777- 

^  I  HAD  yesterday  the  honour  of  recciv. 
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ii^  jTour  book  of  vour  ^Journey  to  the  Wett- 
wrn  iUandM^f  SooUandL^  which  you  was  so  good 
as  to  send  me  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual 
ftiend,  Mr.  fioswell,  of  Auchinleck;  for  which 
I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks ;  and  af- 
ter carefully  reading  it  over  again,  shall  depo- 
iil  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  booKs, 
next  our  worthy  £riend*s  *  Journey  to  Corsi* 
ciL*  As  there  are  many  things  to  admire  in 
bothperfornumces,  I  have  of^n  wished  that 
BO  Trarels  or  Journey  should  be  published 
but  those  undertaken  by  persons  of  inleg- 
rity  and  capacity,  to  judge  well,  and  dS- 
scnbe  &ithfully,'and  in  good  language,  the 
Htufttion,  condition,  and  manners  of  the 
countries  past  through.  Indeed,  our  coun- 
try of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of 
doChina,  or  cover  firom  Ledges  and  pUnta- 
tione,  tnat  it  was  well  you  gave  your  read- 
en  a  sound  Monitoire  with  respect  to  that 
ciicumstance.  The  truths  you  have  told, 
and  the  purity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  as  your  ^Journey*  is 
univeraalljr  read,  may,  and  already  appear 
tOy  have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man  of 
mj  acquaintance,  who  has  the  Urgest  nur- 
eenr  ror  trees  and  hedges  in  the  country, 
teiu  me,  that  of  late  the  demand  upon  him 
fiur  these  articles  is  doubled,  and  sometimes 
tripled.  I  have,  therefore,  listed  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson,  in  some  of  my  memorandums 
of  the  prindpai  pfamters  and  fiivourers  of  the 
enclosures,  under  a  name  which  I  took  the 
liberty  to  invent  from  the  Oreek,  PapadeU' 
drum.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more 
are  of  the  list.  I  am  told  that  one  eentle- 
man  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  visi.  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Grant,  has  jpUnted  above  fifty  mil- 
lions of  trees  on  a  piece  of  ver^  wild  ground 
at  Monimusk :  I  must  inquire  if  ne  has 
fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my  list ; 
fbr  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing.  I  began 
myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  grouim  being  too 
valuable  mr  much,  and  tnat  is  now  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seven- 
ty-fburth  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  shew  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  they  are  full  the  height 
of  my  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the 

Eleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to 
ave  that  satis&ction  with  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  BoswelL  I  shall  always  con- 
tinue, with  the  truest  esteem,  dear  Doctor, 
jour  most  ob^sed 

^  And  obedient  humble  servant, 

^^Alkxakdek  Dick.*** 

^  to  jambs  boswell,  eso. 

•<  Dbae  Sib, 

««  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing 
from  you,t  that  I  am  not  easy  about  it ; 


*  For  a  chsnctOT  of  thk  tctt  amlafate  man,  mt 
"Joonal  of  a  Tour  to  Um  Hebrides."  3d.  «dit.  p  90L 

t  By  tlM  than  oourw  of  the  pott,  my  Ions  letter  of  the 
14Ui  had  not  yet  reeched  hlin. 


you  would  be  viiplant  and  get 
IS  ^  Telemachus*  that  was  printed 


write  something  to  me  next  post.  When 
you  sent  your  last  letter,  every  thing  seemed 
to  be  mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately 
grown  worse.  I  suppose  young  Alexander 
continues  to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now 
very  pretty  company.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
lady  IS  yet  reconciled  to  me,  yet  let  her 
know  that  I  love  her  very  well,  and  value 
her  very  much. 

^*  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If 
they  are  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read, 
they  are  all  MrmofW*  otirn,  ao  auro  magU  owreL 
t  IS  excellently  written,  both  as  to  doctrine 
and  language.  Mr.  \Vatson*s  book^  seems 
to  be  much  esteemed. 

^  Poor  Beauderk  still  continues  very  ill. 
liangton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His 
chilcu'en  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch.     Paoli  I  never  sec. 

*^I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed,  six- 
and-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I 
am  better,  but  not  welL 

''     wish 
me  Graham' 

at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book ;  and'*  John' 
9ioni  Poemaia,*  another  little  book,  printed 
at  Middleburgh. 

^  Mrs.  Wiuiams  sends  her  compliments, 
and  promises  that  when  you  come  hither, 
she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever  she 
can  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  to  know 
whether  you  sent  her  book  to  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon. 

'^My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to 
write  to  me,  for  your  kindness  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  my  hfe,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose.    I  am.    Sir, 

^  Your  humble  servant, 

^Sah.  Jouvsoir. 

"  Fehniary  18^  1777.* 

''TO    D&.  SAMUEL  JOHNSOK. 

"  DsAA  Sir,  Edfaibuigh,  Felk  94, 1777* 

^  Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant»  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last  post.  Al- 
though my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  de- 
lay, was  truly  culpable,  I  am  temptea  not  to 
regret  it,  since  it  has  produced  me  so  valua- 
ble a  proof  of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed, 
during  that  inexcusable  silence,  sometimes 
divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by 
fimcying  that  I  shoidd  hear  again  from  you, 
inquiring  with  some  anxiety  about  me,  be- 
cause, 'for  aught  you  knew,  I  might  have 
been  itL 

''  You  are  pleased  to  shew  me,  that  my 
kindness  is  of  some  consequence  to  you.  Mv 
heart  is  eUited  at  the  thought  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  my  afi&tion  and  rever- 
ence  fer  you  are  exalted  and  steady.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attachment 
ever  existed  in  the  lustory  of  mankind.    And 


X  «« Hbtory  of  FliIUp  the  Second." 
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■  noble  attaciunent ;  for  the  al 


and  bnnf[s  into  017  inuginatiun  an  e 
which,  alrhuii^h  m  Che  natural  coui 
tfaings  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  J 


"  Mr  wife  li  much  honoured  by  what  you 
aay  of  her.  She  heg*  vuu  may  accept  of  her 
bfdl  compUmcntK.  S^e  U  to  wntl  you  some 
luarmalaile  uf  oranges,  of  her  own  niaking. 


"  I  HAVE  been  much  ulease<l  uritb  your 
late  letter,  anil  am  gUd  Chat  my  old  enemy, 
Mrs.  Boswell,  beRina  to  feel  gome  teiDorac 
At  to  Miaa  Veronica's  ScotcJi,  I  thiuk  it 
cannot  be  belpe<L  An  l^f["*^  maid  ^ou 
Diigfat  easily  have ;  but  she  would  atill  imi- 
tate the  {(rcaCer  number,  as  they  would  be 
likewiee  thoie  whom  ihe  must  moat  respect. 
Her  dialect  will  not  be  gross.  Her  mamma 
has  not  much  Scotch,  and  vou  have  yourself 
very  little.  I  hope  she  knows  my  name, 
and  does  not  call  me  Johmlon.' 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is 
this  :^.One  Hhaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and 
a  decent  man,  hda  written  an  Erse  Gram- 
mar, which  a  very  learned  Highlander,  Mac- 
bean,  has,  at  my  request,  examined  and  ap- 

"  The  book  is  verT  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw 
has  been  persuaded  by  hia  friends  to  set  it 
at  half  a  fminea,  though  I  advised  onlv  a 
erourn,  and  thought  myself  libeial.  Vou, 
whom  the  author  conaideia  as  a  great  encou- 
rager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a  par- 
cel of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  1  have 
undertaken  to  give  you  notice  of  them,  and 
to  solicit  your  countenance.  You  must  ask 
no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really  too 
high.    Yet  such  a  work  dcaerrea  patronage. 

"  1 1  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  alad  j  for  as 
we  have  aeverai  in  it  whom  I  da  not  much 
like  to  consort  with,+  I  am  for  reducing  it 
to  a  mere  miscellaneous  collection  of  con- 
spicuous men,  without  any  detenninato  cha- 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  aJTectionutelyyoura, 


lonutelyyt 

i*M.    JOMl 


"  lEabdmrRli.AprU' 
[ After  informing  him  of  the  death 
little  son  David,  and  that  I  could  no 
to  London  this  spring  :^ 

"1  THINK  it  hard  fhatl  ahould  be  1 
year  without  seeing  you.  May  I  p 
Co  peCicion  for  a  meeting  with  you 
autumn  P  You  have,  1  believe,  seen 
cathedrals  in  Knglsnil.  except  that  1 
lisle.  If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr.  Ta; 
Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  J 
to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a  fe 
agreeable  dava  there  by   oursr'  — 

1^11      „^^^„,,^'„^     ......    .    ~^l     ...Fl 

to  tl 


forget 


Pray  think 
Mr.  Shaw'i 
Grammar  was  put  into  your  bands 
self  last  year.  I^rd  Kglintoune  put 
mine.  I  urn  glud  that  Mr.  Mocbi 
proves  of  it,  1  have  received  Mr. 
prapoaala  for  its  publication,  which 
percdve  are  written  Ay  fAaAonrfnf  a  M 

— "  Pray  get  me  all  the  eilitioiis  of 


Mr.  Sbaw'a  [i-]  proposals  for  "  An 

is  of  the  Scotch  Celtic  language,' 
hus  illuminated  by  the  pen  ol  JooD^ 


in.  and  still  auttsists 
northern  parts  and  ai\)acent  islands, 
the  ni^ligence  of  a  people  rather 
than  lettered,  it  hm  hitherto  been 
the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every  s 
and  has  floated  m  the  living  voice,  ^ 
the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or  direi 
rules.  An  Krse  Grammar  is  an  ndJ 
the  stores  of  literature;  and  its 
hopea  ibr  the  indulgence  always  sb 


those  that  a 


donebefure.  If  his  work  shall  be  foi 
fective.  it  is  at  least  all  his  own  :  he 
like  other  grammarians,  acompiler  0 
criber ;  what  he  delivers,  he  has  Icai 
attentive  observation  among  his  ci 
men,  who  will  pcrliaps  be  tbemsel' 
prised  to  see  that  speech  reduced  to 
pies,  whi(h  they  have  used  only  bj 
tion. 

"  The  ute  of  [hia  book  wlU,  howei 
be  confined  to  the  mountains  and  isla 
will  afford  a  pleasing  and  impurtant 
of  speculation  to  those  whoHo  stud! 
them  to  trace  the  atKnity  of  languaf 
the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races  1 
kind. 


er.  haa  tavm  camrllf  npii\ 
■  and  UhulnlloBi.  b>  uw 
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**TO     DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSOK.  | 

«lfT  Dbak  Sir,  OUugow,  AprO  84, 1777- 

**  Our  worthy  firiend  Thrale^s  death  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  been  aS- 
ierwardd  contradicted,  I  have  been  placed 
in  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  from 
which  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you  :  but 
my  hopes  have  as  yet  been  in  vain.  How 
could  you  omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an 
occasion.    I  shall  wait  with  anxiety. 

«« I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fort- 
night with  my  fiither.  It  is  better  not  to  be 
there  very  long  at  one  time.  But  frequent 
renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable  to  nim. 

«'  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  '  The 
Snglish  Poets,  with  a  pre&ce,  biographical 
ana  critical,  to  each  Author,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  In- 
deed I  am  happv  to  feel  that  I  am  capable 
of  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature. 
But  is  not  the  charm  of  this  publication 
4diiefly  owing  to  the  nuiffnum  nomen  in  the 
front  of  it? 

«« IfVl^it  do  vou  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  and  last  Letters  ? 

'*  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges 
for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters  and 
Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught 
Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus ;  Dr.  Jonn- 
Mon,  not  John«<of».  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
^  Your  most  afiectionate 

**  And  obliged  humble  servant, 
^  James  Boswell.** 


**T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Dbar  Sir, 

^  The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale*s  death,  as  he 
had  neither  been  rick  nor  in  any  other  dan- 

fnr,  made  so  little  impresrion  upon  me,  that 
never  thought  about  obviating  its  effects 
on  any  body  else.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  English  custom  of  making 
April  fools,  that  is,  of  sending  one  another 
on  some  foolish  errand  on  the  nrst  of  ApriL 

*^  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her 
marmalade  cautiously  at  first.  Timeo  Da- 
naoaetdtma/ererUes,  Beware,  says  the  Italian^ 
proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  But  when' 
I  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  re- 
ceive it  and  be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of 
firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable  kindness. 
She  is,  after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

^  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for 
his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English 
wonderfully  well 

^  Your  firequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and 
your  short  stay  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
▼ery  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
TOur  nther  gives  me  gi^eat  pleasure ;  it  was 
aXL  that  you  seemed  to  want. 

**  My  health  is  v^y  bad,  and  my  nights 
are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  mend 
them?  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing 
better  in  prospect  than  a  journey  into  Staf- 


fordshire and  Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Ox- 
ford and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

*'*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Vero- 
nica ;  I  must  leave  it  to  her  philosophy  to 
comfbrt  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You 
must  remember,  that  to  keep  three  out  of 
four  is  more  than  your  share.  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  but  four  out  or  eleven. 

**  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives  and 
little  Prefaces  to  a  little  edition  of  theEng- 
Hsh  Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the 
booksellers  to  insert  something  of  Thom- 
son ;  and  if  you  could  give  me  some  infor- 
mation about  him,  for  the  life  which  we  have 
is  very  scanty,  I  should  be  glad.  I  am,  dear 
Sir, 

*■*'  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^^Sam.  Johnsov. 
«« May  3, 1777." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an 
entertainment  to  compare  the  limited  design 
with  the  ample  execution  of  that  admirane 
performance,  *^  The  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,"  which  is  the  richest,  most  beautiful^ 
and  indeed  most  perfect,  production  of  John- 
son*s  pen.  His  notion  of  it  at  this  time  ap- 
pears in  the  preceding  letter.  He  has  a 
memorandum  m  this  year,  ^  29  May,  Eas- 
ter eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a  bar- 
gain, but  the  time  was  not  long.***  The 
baigain  was  concerning  that  undertaking ; 
but  his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed* 
lest  it  should  have  intruded  too  much  on 
his  devout  preparation  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed,  very  bttle 
time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's  concludinff 
a  treaty  with  the  booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I 
believe,  less  attention  to  profit  from  his  la- 
bours than  any  man  to  whom  literature  haa 
been  a  profession.  I  shall  here  insert,  from 
a  letter  to  me  from  my  late  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of  a  later  date, 
an  account  of  this  plan  so  happily  conceiv- 
ed ;  since  it  was  the  occasion  of  procuring 
for  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the  best  bio- 
graphy and  criticism  of  which  our  language 
can  boast. 


M 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


"  Dbar  Sir,  SouthhiU,  Sept.  96, 1777* 

<'  You  will  find,  by  this  letter,  that  I  am 
still  in  the  same  calm  retreat  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote  to 
you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such 
an  agreeable  meeting  with  your  old  friend 
Dr.  Johnson ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  stock  is 
much  increased  by  the  interview ;  few  men, 
nay  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man,  has  got 
that  fund  of  knowledge  and  entertainment 
as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation.  When  he 
opens  fireely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what 
he  says,  and  cannot  fiiil  of  improvement  as 
well  as  pleasure. 

*  Pnyert  and  Mediutkmt,  pb  15& 
2  T 
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"  The  edition  of  tbe  PoeU,  uow  printing, 
will  Ao  hanuur  to  the  Englid)  pren  j  >nj  ■ 
concise  account  of  llie  life  of  each  author,  l>^ 
Dr.  Johnwn,  vill  be  a  rer^  valuable  addi- 
tion, and  atunp  the  ceiiutitmn  of  thii  edi- 
tion superior  to  an;  thing  that  is  gone  be- 
Ibre.  The  flnt  cause  that  gave  lise  to  this 
undertaking,  1  believe,  vaa  owing  to  the 
little  trifling  edition  of  the  Poets,  printing 
b;  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be 
■old  hy  Bell,  in  London.  Upon  examining 
tlie  volumes  which  were  jinnted,  the  t;]>e 
was  found  so  extremely  (mall,  that  man^ 
peraons  could  not  read  Lhem  ;  not  only  this 
incoitrenience  attended  it,  hut  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  press  was  very  conspicuous. 
These  reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  on  in- 
vadon  of  what  we  call  our  Litersrv  Pro- 
perty, induced  the  London  BoolcseUcn  to 
print  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  all 
the  English  poets  of  reputation,  from  Chau- 
cer to  the  present  time- 

"  Accordingly,  a  select  number  of  the 
moat  respectable  booksellers  met  on  the  oc. 
rasion  ;  and,  on  consulting  together,  agreed, 
that  all  the  proprietors  of  copyricht  —  "•- 
various  poets  should  be  summoned  tog 
■nd  when  their  opinions  wi 


Ki  together 


ceed  immediately  nn  the  business.  Accord- 
ingly, a  meeting  was  held,  consulting  of  about 
forty  of  the  most  respectable  booksellers  of 
Iiondon,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an  elegant 
and  uniform  edition  of*  The  Knglish  Poets' 
ahoulJ  be  immediately  printed,  with  a  con- 
nse  account  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  .Tohnson  ;  and  that  three  per- 
sona should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  .the 
Lives,  eie.  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cadell 
The  Doctor  very  politely  undertook  it,  and 
■eeuied  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
posaL  As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  Doctor  to  name  lus  own  ;  he  mention- 
ed two  hundred  guineas  i*  It  was  immedi- 
ately agreed  to ;  and  a  farther  compliment, 
I  believe,  will  be  made  him.  A  committee 
was  likewise  appointed  to  engage  the  best 
engraveiB.  vim.  Bartolozci,  Sherwin,  Hall, 
&C.  Likewise,  another  committee  fWgiving 
directions  about  the  paper,  printing,  Bu^  so 
that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  au- 
thorship, editorship,  engravings,  Ac.  &c. 
My  brother  wUt  give  you  a  llat  of  the  Poetu 
we  mean  to  (rive,  many  of  which  are  within 
the  lime  of  ^e  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  whicb 
Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  ai  thej  have 
no  property  in  them  ;  the  proprietors  are  al- 
nioat  all  the  bookaellers  iu  London,  of  con- 
Nquence.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours. 


T  shall  afterwarAs  have  occasion  to  con- 
rider  the  extensive  end  varied  range  whioh 
Jobnion  took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon 
iTDund  which  he  trod  with  a  peculiar  de- 
light, having  long  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  it  that  could 
interest  and  please. 


"  Edw, 


n-Dii. 


"  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
irith  Dr.  Campbell  about  your characterand 
your  literary  undertakinjt,  1  ihi  resolved  to 
^tify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence 
which  b^an  and  ended  a  great  while  ago, 
md  endcS,  I  am  afmid,  by  mv  fault ;  a  fuult 
which,  if  vuu  have  not  forgotten  it,  you 
must  now  forgive. 

"  If  1  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  jou,  that  you  bare  likewise 
disappointed  me.  1  expected  great4iscuve- 
ries  in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  puhlica- 
tiuna  in  tbe  Irish  language  i  but  the  world 
still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and  igno- 
rant- What  tbe  Irish  language  is  in  'KaeXf, 
and  to  what  languages  it  lias  atlinity,  are 
very  interesting  questions,  which  everr  man 
wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philolo- 

Elcal  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  licland 
c^ns  his  hiktory  ton  late :  the  ages  which 
deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for 
such  there  were)  when  Ireland  was  the 
school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  haliitation  ot 
sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  (rive  a 
history,  though  imperfect,  of  the  IrisL  na- 
tion, from  its  conversion  to  Christianity  ta 
the  invasion  from  England,  you  would  am. 
plify  knowleitee  with  new  views  and  new 
ot^ecta.  8et  about  it,  therefore,  if  you  can  : 
do  what  you  can  eauly  do  without  ansioiu 
exactness-  Imv  the  foundation,  and  leave 
the  Buperatrueture  to  posterity. 


"la: 


,  Sir, 


on  the  finir  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  tlu 
Apostles,"  with  other  Theological  pieces 
Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  grateful  return  to  tluit  excellent  prelate. 


, Joseph  CooBtT  W«1k    . 

Un,  vho  milWlBdT  mBmunlniuil  id  mi 
ma  IKU  traa  bi-  Jotuiun  to  thr  ■ 


«.  ea] 
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whn,  we  h«Te  leen,  waa  the  only  peraon  who 
g»ye  him  any  ^^istance  in  the  compilation 
of  hii  Dictionu^.  The  Bishop  faad  left  some 
account  of  his  li£e  and  character,  irrittcti  by 
himseli  To  this  Johnson  niade  some  valu- 
able addjtiona,  [_i\  ami  also  furnish^  to  the 
editor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Derby,  a  Dedica- 
tion, [tl  which  [  shall  here  inaert,  both  be- 
cause  it  will  appear  at  tills  time  with  pecu- 
liar propriety ;  and  because  it  will  tend  to 


;   that 


propagate  i 

Layaltit,"  which  in  me,  who  boaat  of  then 

of  ToKT,  u_  not  odI/  a  principle,  but  i 


"  I  pretume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 
the  laM  labours  of  a  learned  Bishop,  who 
died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  callins. 
He  i«  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  eartlily 
bonoun  and  rewacda;  and  only  the  hope  of 
inciting  othen  to  imitate  him,  mates  it  now 
fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his 
life  the  fiivour  of  your  Majestv. 

"  The  tumultuary  life  of  IVincci  seldom 
permits  them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of 
national  interest,  without  losing  sight  of 
private  merit ;  to  exhibit  qualities  which 
•nay  be  imitated  by  the  highest  and  the 
Lumblest  of  mankind ;  and  to  be  at  once 
amiable  and  gr^t. 

"  Snch  characters,  if  now  and  then  thev 
appear  in  history,  are  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration. Klay  it  be  the  ambition  of  all 
your  subjects  to  malie  haale  with  their  tri- 
bute of  reverence ;  and  as  posterity  may 
leam  from  your  M^estv  how  Kings  should 
live,  may  they  learn  Ukewlse  from  your 
people  how  they  should  be  honoured. 

"  I  am,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 
"  With  the  moat  profound  respect, 
"  Your  M^eaty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted 
"  Subject  and  Servant." 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue  (■] 
which  was  spoken  befiire  •'  A  Word  to  the 
Wise,""  a  c-oraedy  by  Mr.  Huah  Kelly, 
wliich  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
1770  ;  but,  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
popular  t\iry,  and,  in  the  playhouse  phrase, 
was  damned.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris, the  proprietor  of  Covent-garden  theatre, 
it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night,  for  the 
beneQt  of  the  author's  widow  and  children. 
To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience  was 
the  intention  of  Johnson's  Prologue,  which, 
as  it  is  nut  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a 
proof  that  his  poetical  talents  were  in  no  de- 
gree impaired. 

Or  Hfht  or  wroDgi  oace  Dooud  fj om  Uu  iibk*  : 

Par  Ei^lUi  T«(aiii«  wan  nut  ailh  (IH  itai. 

AHwrow  rbe  ward*  idih  pltrtng  <ye 

Tlv  HUB  whom  FbU  liu  Laid  whm  kII  miiM  llfr 


A  circumstance  which  could  not  bil  to  ba 
very  pleasing  to  Johnson,  occurred  this  year. 
The  tragedy  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Overbury," 
written  bj  his  early  companion  in  London, 
Rlchard&ivage,  was  brought  up  with  altera- 
tions at  Drury-tane  theatre.  'The  Prologue 
to  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brindey 
Sheridan  j  in  which,  after  describing  veiy 
pathetically  the  wretchedness  of 


he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to 
Johnson  an  his  Dictionary,  that  wonderflil 
performance  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
Lighly  praised  j  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in  hi* 
"Philological  Inquiries," 'justly  and  Ube- 
rally  observes,  "  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our 
language  does  not  possess  a  more  copious, 
learned,  and  valuable  work."  The  conclud- 
ing lines  of  this  Proli^^e  were  these  : 


Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to  hit 
taite  and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  bv 
shewing  that  he  wbs  not  prejudiced  fnin  th'a 
unlucky  ditterence  wliich  had  taken  place 
between  his  worthy  talher  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Johnson  wal 
very  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr. 
Sheridan.  It  will,  therefore,  not  seem  at  ail 
■urprising,  that  he  was  zealoua  in  acknow- 
i-'i-'n^  tbe  brilliant  merit  of  his  son.  While 
_,a  as  yet  been  dispUyed  only  in  the 
drama,  Johnson  )iroposed  him  as  a  member 
of  The  I.iTEHAav  Club,  observing,  Uiat 
He  who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies 
_-'  his  age,  is  surely  a  considerable  man." 
An4  he  had,  accordingly,  tlie  honour  to  be 
elected  ;  f<ir  an  honour  it  undoubtedly  must 
be  allowed  to  be,  when  it  is  conudered  of 
whom  that  society  consists,  and  that  a  single 
black  ball  excludes  a  candidate. 


ifcS^khi 
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which  you  visited  my  uncle.  Dr.  Boswell, 
who,  haviiur  lost  his  wife,  is  fptne  to  live  with 
his  son.  We  took  possession  of  our  villa 
about  a  week  ago ;  we  have  a  garden  of  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked  with  fruit- 
trees  and  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants,  and  pease  and  beans,  and  cabbages,  &c. 
&c.  and  my  children  are  quite  happy.  I 
now  write  to  you  in  a  little  study,  irom  the 
window  of  wmch  I  see  around  me  a  verdant 
grove,  and  beyond  it  the  lofty  i)(iountain 
called  Arthur*s  Seat. 

^*  Your  last  letter,  in  which  vou  desire  me 
to  send  you  some  additional  information 
concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very  for- 
tunately just  as  1  was  going  to  Lianark,  to 
Sut  my  wife's  two  nephews,  the  young  Camp- 
eUs,  to  school  there,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose  wife  is 
sister  to  the  author  of  *-  The  Seasons.'  She 
is  an  old  woman  ;  but  her  memory  is  very 
good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give  me  for 
you  every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know, 
and  she  can  telL  Pray  then  take  the  trouble 
to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead  to 
bioffraphical  materials.  You  say  that  the 
lAte  which  we  have  of  Thomson  is  scanty. 
Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  read  his 
Life,  published  under  the  name  of  Cibber, 
but,  as  you  told  me,  really  written  by  a  Mr. 
Shieb  ;*  that  written  by  Dr.  Murdoch ;  one 
jnretixed  to  an  edition  of  the  *  Seasons,'  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  which  is  con^pounded 
of  both,  with  the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of 
Quin*s  relieving  Thomson  from  prison ;  the 
abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  him, 
in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  another 
abridgement  of  it  in  the  *  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,' enriched  with  Dr.  Josepn  Warton's 
critical  pan^yric  on  the  *•  Seasons'  in  his 
^  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope :'  from  all  these,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  poet. 
However,  >ou  will,  I  doubt  not,  shew  me 
many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what  can  be  done 
to  have  them  filled  up.  As  Thomson  never 
returned  to  Scotland,  (which  $fou  will  think 
very  wise,)  his  sister  can  speak  from  her  own 
knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of  his 
life.  She  has  some  letters  from  nim,  which 
may  probably  give  light  as  to  his  more  ad- 
vanced progress,  if  she  will  let  us  see  them, 
which  I  suppose  she  wilL  I  believe  George 
liewis  Scott  "f  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now 
his  only  surviving  companions,  while  he 
lived  in  and  about  London  ;  and  Uiey,  I  dare 
81^,  can  tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known. 
My  own  notion  is,  that  Thomson  was  a  much 
coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  wilUnc^  to 
acknowledge.  His  *•  Seasons'  are  indeed  roll 
of  elegant  and  pious  sentiments :  but  a  rank 

•  See  p.  296,  of  thb  volume. 

t  [George  Lewb  Scott,  Eliq.  F.R.S.,  an  amiable  and 
learned  man,  formerly  «ub-preoeptor  to  hb  preient  M*- 
jeaty,  and  afterward*  appointed  a  CcnnmiiaMner  of  Ex- 
^      He  died  In  1780.    M.J 


soil,  nay,  a  dunghill,  will  produce  beautiful 
flowers. 

''  Your  edition  X  of  the  '  English  Poeto' 
will  be  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
**  Pre&ces  and  JLives.'  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the 
Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which,  for  ex- 
cellence in  printing  and  engraving,  highly 
deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

^^  Most  sincerely  do  I .  regret  the  bad 
health  and  bad  rest  with  which  you  have 
been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are' better.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which  you 
generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and 
children  the  other  day,  is  theefiusion  of  one 
in  sickness  and  in  disquietude :  but  external 
circumstances  are  never,  sure  indications  of 
the  state  of  man.  I  send  you  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ; 
and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of 
being  reproved  as  indulging  too  much  ten- 
derness :  and  one  written  to  you  at  the  tomb 
of  Melancthon,  which  I  kept  back,  lest  I 
should  appear  at  once  too  superstitious  and 
too  enthusiastic  I  now  imagine  that  per- 
haps they  may  please  you. 

^  You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
mv  proposal  for  our  meeting  at  Carlisle.  § 
Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained  from 
visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  vou  if  it 
would  not  be  wrong  that  I  should  be  two 
years  without  having  the  benefit  of  your 
conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as  far 
as  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  da^  journeying,  and  not  many 
pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle,  whicn 
made  me  mention  that  place.  But  if  you 
have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your  tour  of 
the  English  cathedrals,  I  wiU  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  road  between  this  place  and 
Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will  fix  for 
our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves.  Now, 
don't  cry  ^  foolish  fellow,'  or  ^  idle  dog.'  Chain 
your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

%  [Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  CoDectkm 
of  the  English  Poets;  he  merely  furnished  the  blogra- 
phkal  peiaces  with  which  It  is  enrldied ;  as  is  rightly 
stated  tn  a  subsequent  naffer 

He  indeed,  trcm  a  vutuous  motive,  recommended  the 
works  of  four  or  flve  poets  (whom  he  has  named)  to  be 
added  to  the  collection ;  but  he  is  no  otherwise  answer- 
able for  any  which  are  found  there,  or  any  which  an 
omitted.— The  poems  of  Goldsmith  (whose  lifSe  1  know 
he  intended  to  write,  for  I  collected  some  materials  for 
it  by  his  desire)  were  omitted,  in  consequence  of  a 
petty  exclusive  interest  in  some  of  them,  vested  in  Mr. 
Carnan,  a  bookseller.    M.] 

8  Dr.  Johnson  had  htmsdf  talked  of  our  seeing  Car- 
lisle together.  High  was  a  favourite  word  of  his  to  de- 
note a  person  of  rank.  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  believe 
we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  in 
Cumberland  i  a  high  lady,  Sir."  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  he  meant  Mrs.  StrkJUand,  sister  of  Charles  Town- 
Unft  Esq.  whose  very  noble  ctdlection  of  statues  «nd 
pKtum  is  not  more  to  be  admired,  than  his  extraordi- 
nary and  polite  readiness  in  shewing  it,  which  1  and  seve- 
ral of  my  friends  have  agreeably  experienced.  They 
who  are  possessed  of  valuable  stores  of  gratification  to 
persons  of  taste,  .should  exercise  their  bmevolence  in 
Imparting  the  pkMure.  Grateful  acknowledgements 
are  due  to  Wdbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  for  the  liberal  ac- 
cess wlddi  he  is  pleased  to  aUow  to  his  exquisite  collrc- 
tkmofpktuf» 
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^  You  will  rejoice  to  hear  thai  Mits  Mac- 
leod,  of  Rasay,  is  married  to  Colonel  Mure 
Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a  pretty 
good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  prospect  of 
baying  the  Earl  of  Loudoun*s  rortune  and 
honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot  for  our  fair 
Hebridean  ?  How  happy  am  I  that  she  is  to 
be  in  Ayrshire.  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of 
Rasay,  and  old  Malcolm,  and  1  know  not  how 
many  gallant  Macleods,  and  bagpipes,  &c. 
'&c  a€  Auchinleck.  Perhaps  you  may  meet 
them  all  there. 

^  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is 
called  *  The  Life  of  David  Hume,*  written 
by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Dr.  Adam 
iMnith  subjoined  to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of 
daring  effrontery  ?  My  friend  Mr.  Ander. 
son.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and  I  supped, 
and  to  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Nor- 
folk, was  intrusted  at  that  University,  paid 
me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked 
with  indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poi- 
sonous productions  with  which  this  age  is  in- 
fested, ne  said  there  wus  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth. 
I  agreed  with  him  that  you  might  knock 
Hume*s  and  Smith*s  heads  together, .  and 
make  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
your  wiule  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds  in 
the  moral  garden  ? 

'*  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr. 
Dodd.  I  know  not  how  you  think  on  that 
subject ;  though  the  newspapers  give  us  a 
saymg  of  yours  m  &vour  of  mercy  to  him. 
But  I  own  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  roy- 
al prerogative  of  remission  of  punishment 
should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
instance  of  the  regard  which  GOD*S  Vice. 
OEKEWT  will  ever  shew  to  piety  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almiohtt 
would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd 
counterbalance  one  crime  ?  Such  an  in- 
stance would  do  more  to  encourage  good- 
ness, than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter 
from  vice.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  con- 
sequence to  society ;  for  who  will'  persevere 
for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  distinguished 
discharge  of  religious  duties,  with  a  view  to 
commit  a  forgery  with  impunity  ? 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  accept- 
able to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assunng 
them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  Master^  as 
you  call  him,  is  ah ve.  I  hope  I  shall  often 
taste  his  Champagne — toberly, 

**  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a 
long  time,  I  suppose  he  is,  as  usu^, 

'  Studloiu  Uw  busy  momenti  to  deceive' 


On  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  enclosing  a  »hip.master*R  receipt 
for  a  jar  of  orange-marmalade,  and  a  lax^ 
packet  of  I^rd  Hailes^s  ^^  Annals  of  Scot- 
land." 


(( 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


"  DbarSir, 

"  I  HAVE  just  received  your  packet  fVom 
Mr.  Thrale's,  but  have  not  daylight  enough 
to  look  much  into  it.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
cretiit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trust- 
ed with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more 
care  of  it  than  of  the  last  I  return  Mrs.  Bo8« 
well  my  atfectionate  thanks  for  her  present, 
which  I  value  as  a  token  of  reconcihation. 

*^  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterdav, 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
jurv, — the  petition  of  the  atj  of  I«ondon,— 
and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  by  three- 
and-twenty  thousand  hands.  Surely  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  it  calls  so  loudly, 
and  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard. 

*"*•  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the 
papers  I  never  spoke  ;  but  I  wrote  many  of 
nis  petitions,  ana  some  of  his  letters.  He 
applied  to  me  very  often.  He  was,  I  am 
anidd,  long  flattered  with  hopes  of  life  ;  but 
I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful  delusion  ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Kins  had  signed  his  sentence, 
I  obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier  an  account  of 
the  disposition  of  the  court  towards  him, 
with  a  declaration  that  there  uxu  no  hom 
even  of  a  respite.  This  letter  was  immediately 
laid  before  Dodd ;  but  he  believed  those 
whom  he  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought, 
till  within  three  days  or  his  end.  He  oied 
with  pious  composure  and  resolution.  I 
have  just  seen  the  Ordinarv  that  attended 
him.  His  address  to  his  fefiow-convicts  of- 
fended the  Methodists  :  but  he  had  a  Mo- 
ravian with  him  much  of  his  time.  His 
moral  character  is  very  bad  :  I  hope  all  is 
not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of  his 
behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house, 
and  your  pretty  garc(en ;  and  hope  some 
time  to  see  vou  m  your  felicity.  I  was 
much  pleasea  with  your  two  letters  that 
had  been  kept  so  long  in  store  ;*  and  rejoice 

*  since  they  have  been  m  much  honoured  by  Dr. 
Johnion*  I  shall  here  insert  them  : 


(« 


TO  MR.   8AMUBL  JOHXSON. 


U 


I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
*^  Your  most  affectionate 
"  And  &ithful  humble  servant, 
^^  James  Boswell.** 


"  My  stkr-okar  and  much-rbbpcctbo  Sir, 
**  You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  tit  mind.    You 
love  me  for  It,  and  I  respect  myself  for  It,  because  in  so 
far  I  resemble  Mr.  Johnson.   You  win  be  agreeably  sur- 

Erised,  when  you  learn  the  reason  of  my  writins  this 
•tter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg  in  Saxony.  I  am  fai  tneold 
church  where  the  Reformation  was  flrst  preached,  and 
where  some  of  the  Refonners'  lie  faiterred.  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnaon  ftom 
the  tomb  of  Mdancthon.  My>paper  rests  upon  th« 
grave-stone  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly the  worthiest  of  all  tlw  reformer*.  He  wished 
to  reform  abuses  which  had  been  Introduced  Into  the 
Church ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to  gratify.  So 
mild  was  he,  that  when  his  aged  mother  consolted  hbn 
with  anxiety  oo  the  perptexing  disputes  of  the  thnes^  he 
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•1  lim  Bmy's  idrancnDCnt,  uid  wufa  Sir 
Allan  tucc^ 

"  I  bop*  to  meet  tou  tnatewhen  tt>wtrdi 
the  DBi^  but  am  'loth  to  come  quite  to 
Cu-Ude.  CuiwenotnieclatMsiiclierterf 
But  we  will  lettle  it  in  aome  other  letters 

"  Mr.  SewMd,  •  >  Kreat  faTourite  «t 
Streathain,  has  been,  I  think,  enkindlofl  bj 
our  trareU,  with  >  curioiity  to  see  the 
HisbUndB.  I  have  given  him  letten  to  you 
andBeattie.  He  d^res  that  a  lodging  may 
be  taken  for  him  at  EdinliurKh,  igainit  hu 
arrival.    He  i«  just  setting  out. 

"  Lau^n  hu  been  exerdiing  the  militia. 
Mrs.  Wuliams  is,  I  (ear,  dccliniiig.  Dr. 
Lawrence  sajs,  lie  can  du  no  more.  She  is 
gone  to  Bummer  in  the  countrj,  with  u 
manj  conveiuences  about  her  as  she  can  ex. 
pect ;  but  I  have  no  great  hope.  We  mutt 
all  die  i  may  we  all  be  pr^ared  ! 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Boawell  reads  her  book, 
and  jouiig  Alexander  takes  to  bis  learning- 
Let  me  hear  about  them,  for  everj  thing 
that  belonifB  to  tou,  brfonga  "~  "  — 


"  Tuih  gentleman  is  a  great  ftvourita  at 
Streathan,  and  therefore  you  will  eanl^  bv- 
lieve  that  he  has  very  valuable  quahtieo. 


LRptoIheoM  idliliio.'    Al  tlUi  tonb 

I  fan  to  iwdflr  your  Wt  hapPT :  vhI  If  fou  die  bcitofi 
raa,  ]  ibsU  sodatoiir  to  do  aoaaar  to  your  DWBon 
uid,  detHtfld  by  |ha  nnHnhnm  of  yoo,  vtnkt  b 
ncMe  plMT.  mtj  Ootr,  the  fitlwr  of  dl  bttafi,  m 
ttam  TDU  f  and  Buy  nu  taotiaae  to  la*e 
•  ■  Voui  nul  ■flcrdoout  Maid  iDd  dnoud  Hmal, 
"SundiT.  ScpLWh,  ITSt.  JAnnBoiwau. 


ttogiJMiwl^    ^  _       _ 

by  tnunDriry  doadf ,  1  bCBlD  hav*A  1^  linn  TnHn  you 
a  trw  Ubk  nxivlj  of  hIndBI,  n  ■  timlirvm  till  I  K 
you  ■ffjUn'    In  TDUi  '  Vjulty  of  Hdruiq  Wifhs.' 

vt  mio^ng  happbrnfl :  or,  at  l««I,  the  hwii  of  hj 

AHlinjlIy  jrour*. 


ckhI  M  Uw  ChBUi.|Iiia«,  md  M  OxAH,  dM  to  LcB- 
*ia.AprlH,l7W    U.J 


Our  naiTative  has  kindled  liim  with  a  deiire 
of  visiting  the  Highlands  after  having  al- 
nadj  seen  a  g™»t  part  of  Europe.  You 
mgat  receive  Mm  as  a  tiiAid,  and  when  you 
have  directed  him  to  the  cunosities  ot 
Edinbunfa,  give  him  instructions  and  re- 
eommmdatians  for  tbe  rest  of  his  joumev. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  moat  humble  servant. 

"  Sam.  Johhsow." 

"JunsW-im-- 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate 
was,  I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active  a< 
that  of  any  ofthoae  who  have  been  mojt 
eminentlj  diatinguiihed  for  that  virtue. 
Innumerable  proD&  of  it  1  have  no  doubt 
will  be  for  ever  concealed  &tnn  mortal  eyes. 
We  may,  however,  form  aome  Judgment  of 
it,  from  the  many  and  very  various  inatan- 
cea  which  have  been  discovered.  One, 
which  happened  in  the  coune  of  Ihia  lum. 
mer,  is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  con- 
nexion of  Uie  person  who  waa  the  object  uf 
it.  The  circumstance  to  which  1  allude  i» 
ascertained  by  two  letten,  one  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  and  another  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vjse, 
rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 
clergytnaD  at  Litchfield,  who  was  cuiitempo- 
rar7_  with  Jobnson,  and  in  whose  btfaer's 
binily  JohnaoD  bad  the  happiness  of  b^UK 
kindly  rec«ved  in  bis  early  years. 


"  I  HAVE  lately  been  much  disordered  by 
a  difllculty  of  breathing,  but  am  now  bet- 
ter.   I  hope  yout  house  is  well. 

'*  You  know  we  liave  been  talking  lately 
of  St  Cross,  at  Winchester  ;  I  have  an  oLI 
acquaintance  whose  distress  makes  him  very 
destroua  of  an  hospital,  and  1  am  afrud  I 
have  not  strength  enough  to  get  him  into 
tbe  Chartreux.  He  is  a  punter,  who  never 
rose  bidieT  than  to  get  his  immediate  liv- 
ing, and  from  that,  at  ei^ty-tliree,  he  i> 
dinbled  by  a  alight  stroke  ufthe  palsy,  such 
as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
'---  thonghhisiuuidis  not  steady 


"Slyr 


"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy,  from 
the  Bisfaop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  gr^t 
thing  to  BU,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it. 
Dr.  W'arton  has  uromised  to  favour  Mm 
with  his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end  hii 

"  I  am,  Sir,  jout  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sau.  Jouksox- 
"  June  99.  in?.- 
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friend  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  as  Go-  ^^  dr.  jorksox    to  mr.  edward  dillt. 

vemor  of  theChart«r-hou8e.  „gj^ 

«  His  name  U  De  Groot ;  he  was  born  at  „  ^J  the  collection  of  EnaUsh  Poets  I 

Glouceaterj  I  have  known  him  many  yews,  have  recommended  the  vol.m?of  Dr.  Watts 

He  has  aU  the  common  chums  to  chanty,  j„  ^^  ^^^    ^j               ^     ,        J^^     «'1 

beiBK  M,  poor,  and  mfarm  in  a  great  de-  ^y  „,e  i„  veneration,  and  I  woSld  not  wU- 

S^.  .^'J^Z  ±:i^Lr  "^^I=l^Tl  ^  "ng'/  be  reduced  to  eU  of  him  only  that  he 


_-,             ,                       ^         .            ^  a  manaer  very  unworiny  oi  nis  cnaracter. 

r"  f^^L^^Tt^  r- ^''"^  rr**'l"^*    Let  unless  some  of  hU  friends  wiU  favour  me 

It  not  be  said  that  m  anv  lettered  country  ^^^  the  necessary  information;  many  of 

a  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a  chanty  and  ^^^  ^^^^  be  known  to  you :  and  by  your 

wasrefused     I  am,  reverend  Sir,  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtam  some  in- 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant,  struction.    My  plan  do^  not  exact  much ; 

"  July  9  1777  "                            ^'    ^^^^^^'  but  I  wish  to  distm^sh  Watts,  a  man  who 

'       '  never  wrote  but  lor  a  good  purpose.    Be 

["TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  pleased  todo  for  me  what  you  cau.  I  am,  Sir, 

LAMBETH.  "  Your  humble  servant, 

"  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  re-  .«  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 

commendation  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  July  7. 1777-" 

sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  ^  „^  ^„    „  . ,^ ^^^„ 

that  Mr.l)e  Groot  is  to  be  foun/at  No.  8,  ^^  ^^  «^^^^^  JOHKsok. 

in  Pye-street,   Westminster.      This  infor-  '*  My  Dkar  Sir,             Edinburgh,  July  15,  1777. 

mation,  when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give  you ;  "  The  fete  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dis- 

and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfield,  think  it  mal  impression  upon  my  mind, 

necessary  to  be  left  behind  me.  •••♦♦» 

More  1  will  not  say.     You  will  want  no  "  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divme  that 

persuasion  to  succour  the  nephew  of  Gro-  you  wrote  his  speech  to  the  Recorder,  be- 

tius.    I  am.  Sir,  fore  sentence  was  pronounced.     I  am  glad 

"  Your  most  humble  servant,  vou  have  written  so  much  for  him ;  and  I 

"  Sam.  Johnson.]  hope  to  be  fevoured  with  an  exact  list  of  the 

"July  82, 1777."  several  pieces,  when  we  meet. 

*'*'  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentleman 
recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 

••Si»,                                Lambeth,  Junes,  1787.  ^^^^'       I  ha^e  introduced  him    to    liOrd 

•'I  HAVE  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  g*"?^  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr.  Nairne, 

which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  ^^  "  «°P^  to  the  Highhmds  with  Dr.  Gre- 

your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.    It  f^^;  when  he  returns,  I  shaU  do  more  for 

was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  ^'o-      ah       ■»*    i         u             •  j   au  *. 

for  my   application  to  Archbishop  Com-  ^J^  ^  ^  ^"^^  M"!  "^T^  *^ 

wallisln  fiTvour  of  poor  De  Groot.  ^  He  re-  ?™«*  "/  ^  '^T\  "^  Z^    we  had  good 

jolce.  at  the  succe^  met  with,  and  is  la-  ^T"  **"*  P^^^*'  ■»<>  °?«  othCTJudge 

vish  in  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  his  &.  T?  '!S'*  '«^*  ""^    u  »•**«"»«« 

Tourite,  Hugo  Grotius.     I  am  riaUy  sorry  £.^'^v'""J  "^°  %'?\''  a*S*  ^"^  "l 

that  I  cannot  find  thU  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  ^,""'.'^fT*V   ^"'.^"i^^  ^.^* 

of  the  writer.    That  which  I  send  you  en-  ?•>!  ''"^  ?n*?*"  '"'*  d^nred  by  thu 

closed,+  is  at  vour  service.   It  b  verV  short,  7^*"i'.*'"  '  'f*  .T"*"*  ^.  "^H  "P  ?* 

and  WiU  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  Siy  con!  ^S.";*  ?i^*  Z"'L°-~i^::?f''Z'-.h 

sequence,  unless  you  shoulcf  judge  proper  XS  nf^f  A.l.n.T'  '""'*^*^'  "°*  """** 

to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  ieiThimJne    «fi"d  of  the  baUnce.  ^ 

part  which  Dr.  Jotnson  took  in  l^half  of  a  ^.^"^"'y'  *'^^.*j!i*?  "^r^ISf 

Sstressed  and  deserving  person.    I  am.  Sir,  fY  ^'^'^^  ""^.^VKht  by  a  CwnnbelL 

"  Your  most  obedient  Wble  servaAt,  I  &"  he  wilf  have  Uttle  or  nothing  left  out 

"W  Vir.»''4.  of  toe  purchase  money. 

•  »  TSB.  T  "I  ,end  you  the  case  against  the  negro, 

•  The  E««ii«  btt«.  ^Z.  *^';  ^^l* "» .*»,"',-.£il**°'  f  °PK: 

t  [Dr.  Vyie,  if  my  nquett,  wa.  n  oMUm  m  once  *'t'on  to  Madaurin's  for  bberty,  of  which 

man  to  cndMTour  to  iccotct  tJw  tetta  aTloSiuaQ,  to  you  have  approved.    Pray  read  this,  and 

i33r*S%S?tJ  tS'th^lf:?.*. i"S^LX iSSS  ^\ "»« »S«  y"  '^  t.»  f '*««*«^  " 

but  in  Tain,  for  one  of  his  letten,  in  wEich  he  smUu  well  as  a  Poet^  upon  this  subject. 

2L?^i2I!2L°*7SS!!J'iy**  **C  ""«°  OroUufc— d*  oroot  "  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  icnow  how  your 

SdifflSc^SSSS!!^^  time  is  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.    1 

•Burt  KMpiMt."  M.  j  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where  you 


THE   BEVERZND   DR.    VYSE    TO    MR.   BOS- 
WELL. 
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your  toiir  of  the  ntbedrals,  and  come  to 
Cu-liile,  and  I  trill  accompaDjr  jtiu  ■  part  oT 
the  war  homewards. 

I  am  ever  most  fiulhftiUj  touts, 

"James  BoiWELL." 


]   JAMBa   BO  SWELL,   ES«. 


■■  Dua  : 


"  Yotim  notion  of  the  necesutv  of  an 
jeaTl)' interview  is  very  pleasinft  to  both  m  J 
vanily  and  tenderness.  I  ihall,  perhaps, 
come  to  Carlisle  another  year  ;  but  mj 
nionej  has  not  helil  out  so'  well  as  It  ubed 
to  do,  I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  I  pur- 
pose to  male  Dr.  I'aylor  invite  you.  If 
you  live  awhile  with  me  at  his  bouse,  we 
shall  have  much  time  to  ouraelves,  and  our 
stay  will  be  no  expense  to  us  or  him.'  I 
shall  leave  I^ondon  the  S8tb  ;  and  alter  some 
stay  at  Oxford  am)  lichfield,  shall  probably 
come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your 
Sesuon ;  but  of  all  tliis  vou  shall  have  no- 
tice.   Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere. 

**  What  passed  between  me  ini  poor  Dr. 
Dodd,  you  shall  know  more  fiiUy  when  we 

"  Of  law-suits  there  ia  no  end ;  poor  Sir 
Allan  must  have  another  trial,  tbr  which, 
however,  bis  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  havinff  two  judges  on  bis  side.  I 
am  more  afraQ  of  tbe  debts  than  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
sined  to  what  debts  will  awell,  that  are 
daily  increaaini;  by  amaUadditiana,  and  how 
carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debtaare 
contnu;ted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  &r  from 
thinkinff  that  when  he  sold  bis  islands  he 
tbould  receive  nothing.  For  what  were 
they  sold?  And  what  was  thair  yearly  va- 
lue? The  admission  of  money  into  the  H  in- 
lands will  soon  jiut  an  end  to  the  feudal 
modes  of  lite,  by  mokins  those  men  landlords 
who  were  nut  chie&.  1  do  not  know  that 
the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change ;  but 
there  was  in  the  patriarchal  authority  some- 
thin);  venerable  and  pleasing.  Every  eye 
must  look  with  pain  on  a  CampheS  turning 
the  AtaofuaTTiei  at  will  out  of  their  Mdei 
ooi*«,  their  hereditary  island. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman 
liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I  could 
Dot  find  trees,  where  tre.  s  were  not.  I  was 
much  delighted  by  hia  kind  letter. 

"  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  plea- 
sure not  lo  partake  of  the  happiness  of  any 
part  of  that  amiable  family.  Oiir  ramble 
m  the  islands  hangs  upon  my  imagination^ 
1  can  hardly  help  imagining  that  we  shiin 
go  again.     Pennant  seems  to  have  seen  a 

Ct  deal  which  we  did  not  see:  when  we 
el  again,  let  us  look  better  about  us. 
'^  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your 
uncle's  house.     Some  change  in  the  form  of 
life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha 
of  existence.    In  a  new  place  there  ia  tsme- 


[1777. 

thing  new  to  be  done,  and  a  different  sys- 
tem of  thoughts  arises  in  the  mind.  I  wish 
I  ODuld  gather  currBnts  in  your  garden. 
Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and  have  your 
booka  ready  at  hand ;  do  not  spare  a  Uttle 
money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to 

"  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear 

I  do  not  think  be  goes  on  well.  His  table 
is  rather  coarse,  and  he  bas  his  children  too 
much  about  him.*  But  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

"  Mn.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  tiy 

if  she  can  improve  her  health  j  riie  is  very 

ill.     Mstteis  have  come  so  about,  that  Ae 

in  the  country  with  very  good  accommo- 


cret  stipulation  of  half  a  crown  a 
her  wages. 

"Our  CLua  ended  its  session  about  ^i 
weeks  aga  We  now  oni^  meet  to  dine  once 
a  fbitni^t.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great  law- 
yer, is  one  of  our  members.    The  Thrales 

"I  loi^  lo  know  how  the  Nqpo's  cause 
will  be.  decided.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailea,  or  tiord 
Monboddo  ?    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  ftc. 
"Juij a,  1777.'  "fiaii.  JouMSOx. 


"  TuouDR  I  am  well  enougn  pleased  with 
the  taste  of  iweetmeati,  very  little  of  the 
pleasure  which  I  received  at  the  arrival  UT 
your  Jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it. 
]  received  it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as  a 
proof  of  reconciliation,  things  much  si 


than  sweetmeats,  and  upon  this  conaiden- 
tioQ  I  return  you,  dear  madam,  my  aincereat 
tbonks.  By  having  your  kindness  I  think 
I  have  a  double  security  for  the  continuance 
of  Mr.  Bosweli's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  man  can  long  keep,  when 
'""      '   "  '       lady  ao  highly  and  so 


justly  V 
Boswell 


voured  to  exalt  you  in  hia  estimation.  You 
must  now  do  the  same  for  me.    We  must 
all  help  one  another,  and  you  must  now  con- 
sider me  as,  dear  Madam, 
"  Your  most  obliged 

"And  most  humble  servant. 


ifSta/.  ds.] 
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^*'  MR.   BOSWELL    TO    DB.  JOHKSOK. 


•■  Mt  obab  Sim, 


Edinburgh*  July  88>  1777> 


**Tnis  is  the  day  on  which  jou  were  to 
leave  Loudon,  and  I  have  been  amusing 
mvsclf,  in  the  intervals  ofmj  law-drudgerv, 
With  figuring  you.  in  the  Oxford  post-coach. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had  so  merry 
a  journey  as  you  and  I  had  in  that  vehicle 
last  year,  when  you  made  so  much  sport 
with  Gwyn,  the  architect.  ^  Incidents  upon 
a  journey  are  recollected  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure; they  are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits, 
and  come  u^  again  in  our  minds,  tinctured 
with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation, 

with  which  we  first  perceived  them." 

•     ••••• 

[I  added,  that  something  had  occurred, 
which  I  was  afraid  might  prevent  me  from 
meeting  him ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been 
affected  with  complaints  which  threatened 
a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.] 


c« 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


**  DxAm  Sir, 

^*  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  inte^ 
views;  I  hope  we  shall  have  many;  nor 
think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual,  that 
your  design  of  meeting  me  is  interrupted. 
We  have  both  endured  greater  evils,  and 
have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

'*  Mrs.  Boswell's  illness  makes  a  more  se- 
rious distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  from  her 
lungs  or  from  her  stomach?  From  little 
vessels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no 
danger.  Blood  from  the  lunffs  is,  I  believe, 
always  fit)thy,  as  mixed  witn  wind.  Your 
physicians  Iniow  very  well  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would,  in- 
deed, be  very  afiftictive,  and  I  hope  she  is  in 
DO  danger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as 
ea«y  as  is  possible. 

^^  I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He 
has  been  down  with  the  miUtia,  and  is  again 
quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  Uttle  people, 
as,  I  suppose,  you  do  sometimes.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Miss  Veronica.*  The  rest 
are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

*"*"  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken 
your  country  house  at  a  very  seasonable 
time,  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or 
establish  Mrs.  fiosweirs  health,  as  well  as 
provide  room  and  exercise  for  the  young 
ones.  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both 
be  happy,  and  long  enjoy  your  liappiness,  is 
the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of, 

'*  Dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c. 

^^  Sah.  Johwsoh. 

'•  Oxford,  Auf.  i.  1777.- 

"  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHWSOH. 

[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  conti- 


*  TThk  young  lady,  the  author't  eldMt  daughter,  and 
at  tbk  tfaM  about  liV*  yMura  old,  died  In  London,  at  a 
conumptl^  four  montfas  aflir  hm  fkktacr,  Sept.  IS, 


nued  to  grow  better,  so  that  my  alarming 
apprehensions  were  relieved;  and  that  1 
hoped  to  disengage  myself  from  the  other 
enibarrassment  which  had  occurred,  and 
therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly 
when  he  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.] 

*'T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
"  DaAR  Sib, 

'*  I  AM  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and 
have  only  to  tell  you,  that  Dr.  Taylor  says 
YOU  shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and  you  know 
now  welcome  you  will  be  to  me.  Make 
haste  lo  let  me  know  when  you  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

*■*'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  tell  her,  I  hone  we  shall  be  at  variance 
no  more.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johwsok. 
"  Auc.  3D,  1777." 

^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DsAft  Sib, 

"  On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  let* 
ter,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  hither,  to 
shew  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of  the 
interview  than  yoursl£  Life  admits  not  of 
delays ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit 
to  catch  it :  Every  hour  takes  away  part  of 
the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps  part 
of  our  disposition  to  be  pleased.  Mlien 
I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found  my  old  friend 
Harry  Jackson  dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a 
loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  my  childhood.  I  hope  we 
may  long  continue  to  gain  friends;  but 
the  friends  which  merit  or  usefulness  can 
procure  us  are  not  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days  of 
youth  may  be  retraced,  and  those  images  re- 
vived which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If 
you  and  I  live  to  be  much  older,  we  shall 
take  great  delight  in  talking  over  the  He* 
bridean  Journey. 

**  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amist 
to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure ;  but 
what  it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it,  as  Sid- 
ney says, 

'To  virtue,  fortune,  time,  and  woman'*  bNMt  ;*t 

t  By  8B  odd  mlsUke,  In  the  ftnt  three  editions  w 
find  a  reading  in  this  line,  to  whldi  Dr.  Jdhnaon  would 
by  no  roeananare  suhicribed ;  wint having  been nilMti- 
tuted  for  tim«.  That  error jpnrfiabiy  wasa  mlMake  in  the 
trauacrint  of  Johnion'i  original  letter,  hla  hand-writlQg 
lidng  often  very  dUElcult  to  read.  The  other  deviatloo 
in  the  bfglnnhig  of  the  line  Mrtu§  instead  of  nmtur^A 
must  be  attributed  to  hli  memory  naving  deceived  him  1 
and  therefore  has  not  been  dlstuilMd. 

The  vene  quoted,  is  the  concluding  line  of  a  soontt 
of  Sidney's,  of  which  the  earlieit  copy,!  believe^  Is  founi 


first  Abcaoia,  which  I  know  not  by  what  mlsliap  is  Ml 
out  tai  tlie  printed  booiu  [4ta  1490],  is  in  mine  opinian 
worthietoDepralsadand  followed,  to  make  a  good  and 
virtuous  wife  >« 


<« 


Who  doth  desire  that  cheat  his  wife  shooU  bi^ 
First  be  he  tnaa^  for  truth  doUi  truth  1' 

2  U 


»l 
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lor  I  believe  Mn .  Boswell  must  have  some 
part  in  the  consultation. 

^  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  so 
fiu:  as  I  can  juoge,  is  likely  to  leave  us  enough 
to  ourselves,  lie  was  out  to^y  before  I 
came  down,  and  I  fiuicy  will  stay  out  to 
dinner.  I  have  brought  the  papers  about 
poor  Dodd,  to  shew  you,  but  you  will  soon 
nave  dispatched  them. 

*^  Before  I  came  away  I  sent  poor  Mrs. 
Williams  into  the  country,  very  ul  of  a  ui- 
iuitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  ner gradually 
away,  and  which  her  physician  declares 
hiipself  unable  to  stop.  I  siqiplied  her  aa 
fiu*  as  could  be  desired,  with  all  conveflSences 
to  make  her  excursion  and  abode  pleasant 
and  useftiL  But  I  am  afraid  she  can  only 
linger  a  short  time  in  a  morbid  state  of 
weakness  and  pain. 


''The  Thrales,  little  and  j^^at,  are  all 
well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Bn^thebnstone 
at  Michaelmas.  Thev  will  invite  me  to 
go  with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I 
hardly  think  I  shall  like  to  stay  the  whole 
time  ;  but  of  futurity  we  know  but  little. 

''  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been  struck 
with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not  likely 
ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may  such  a 
stroke  fidl  upon  us  ! 

^  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we 
may  expect  you.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  JOHK80K. 

«« Aahboume,  Sept  1,  ITT?-" 

**  MR.   BOSWELL    TO   DR.    JOHKBOIT. 

*'  EdJnbuTRh,  S«|»t. «,  1777* 
[Alter  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out 
next  day  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ash- 
bourne : — ] 

"  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord 
Hailes ; '  the  fifth  book  of  Lactantius,'  which 
he  has  published  with  Latin  notes.  He 
is. also  to  give  you  a  few   anecdotes    fi>r 

Then  be  he  such,  ai  she  h)s  worth  may  se«> 

And,  alwaJas  one  credit  with  her  preserve : 
Not  toying  kynd,  nor  cwiMriessly  unlurnd* 

Not  stirring  thoughts  nor  yet  deny  big  right» 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plalne  errors  blind. 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  niyiw  [reins]  too  lights 
As  Car  from  want,  as  far  fh>m  vain  expence, 

Th*  one  doth  inforce,  the  t'other  doth  entfce : 
Allow  cood  eompanie.  but  drive  firom  theno* 

AU  flllhie mouths  that  glorie  fai  their  vice: 
Thb  done,  thou  l&ast  no  more,  but  leave  the  rest 

To  mutttrt,  fortuae,  Mm«,  and  waauuii*B  breast." 

1  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  In  Enolawd's 
Paritassub,  a  collection  of  poetry  printed  in  1600,  the 
•econd  couplet  of  this  sonnet  11  thus  corruptly  exhibited : 

"  Then  ht  bt  such  as  Jb«  his  worda  may  see^ 
And  alwaias  one  credit  whUh  bar  preaerve  f* 

a  variation.  wbSdi  I  the  rather  maatkm,  because  the 
readings  of  that  bodi  have  beat  triumphantly  quoted, 
when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the  sopblstketiona 
ofthe  SBCOND  folio  edition  of  Shakspeere^s  plays  in 
1038,  as  adding  I  know  not  what  degree  of  authority  and 
authenticity  to  the  latter  (  aa  if  the  corruptions  of  one 
book  (and  that  abounding  with  the  grossest  falsifications 
of  the  authors  fVom  whose  works  its  extracts  are  made) 
could  give  any  kind  of  support  to  another,  which  In  every 
page  is  sUU  more  adulteimled  and  unlkithAiL    M.l 


your  '  Life  of  Thomson,*  who  I  find  was 
private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Had- 
mgton.  Lord  Hailes^s  cousin,  a  ciicumstaQce 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I  have 
keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edU 
tion  ofthe  English  Poets.* 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  William*8  si- 
tuation. You  will,  nowever, Jiave  the  com* 
fort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to  her. 
Mr.  Jackson*8  death,  and  Mrs  A8ton*s  paliy, 
are  gloomy  circumstances.  Yet  surely  we 
shoiud  be  'habituated  to  the  uncertainty  ci 
lite  and  health.  Wlien  my  mind  is  un- 
clouded by  melancholy,  I  consider  the  tem- 
porary distrei^scs  of  this  state  o^  beings  u 
^  light  afflictions,*  by  stretching  my  mental 
view  into  that  glorious  afler-existence^  when 
they  Mrill  appear  to  be  as  nothing.  But  pre- 
sent pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be 
felt.  I  lately  read  '  Rasselas*  over  aguii 
with  great  satisfaction. 

"  Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about 
MacQuarry^s  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  partis 
cularly.  The  gentleman  who  purcnaseci 
Ulva,  is  Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchnaba :  oui 
friend  Macquarry  was  proprietor  of  two. 
thirds  of  it,  of  which  the  rent  was  £IM 
A«.  l{d.  This  parcel  was  set  up  at  £4069 
A«.  Id,  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than  £5540 
The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the  ishmd  a 
StafTd,  belonged  to  Macquanr  ot  Ormaig 
Its  rent,  including  that  of  Staflk,  £83 :  12j 
2id — set  up  at  £2,178 :  \6s,  Ad.—aold  for  m 
less  than  £3,540.  The  I^Aurd  of  Col  wish 
ed  to  purchase  Ulva,  but  he  thought  th( 
price  too  high.  There  may,  indeed,  be  ma 
improvements  made  there,  both  in  fidiinj 
and  agriculture ;  but  the  interest  of  the  pur 
chase-monev  exceeds  the  rent  so  very  much 
that  I  doubt  if  the  bargahs  will  be  profit 
ablew  There  is  aa  island  called  Little  Co 
lonsay,  of  £10  y«rly  rent,  which  I  am  in 
formed  has  beRmged  to  the  Macquarrys  o 
Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which  was  latel; 
claimed  by  the  Iresbvterian  Synod  of  Ai 
gyll,  in  consequence  of^a  grant  made  to  then 
by  Queen  Anne.  It  is  believed  that  thei 
claim  will  be  dismissed,  and  that  Little  Co 
lonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  advantage  c 
Macquarry*s  creditors.  MTjat  think  you  c 
purchasing  this  island,  and  endowing  aschoc 
or  college  there,  the  master  to  be  a  clergy 
man  of  the  church  of  England  ?  How  vc 
nerable  would  such  an  institution  make  th 
name  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  He 
brides!  I  have,  like  yourself,  wonderfv 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  traveb  in  thoa 
islands.  The  pleasure  is,  I  think,  greate 
than  it  reasonably  should  be,  consiiderin 
that  we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  o 
elegance  to  charm  our  imaginations,  or  c 
nute  novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by  ai 
means,  have  another  expedition.  I  sbrin 
a  little  fi^m  our  scheme  of  going  up  the 
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letter,  dated  Sept.  6,  wu  not  U  thii  place  till 
■■ '    d«»,  Thondar,  Sept 
irill  be  here  befijre  thi 

r,  irtut  /ou  have  not 


to  Ireland,  of  which  I  hare  wen  but  little . 
We  BbaU  try  to  Btrike  out  a  plan  irheo  we 
•n  at  Ashboume.    I  am  ever 

"Your  most  Adthftil  humble  lerrint, 

"JajlEB   Boa  WELL." 


arlijle.f 

K°; 

w  after  our  interriew, 
it  will  then  be  aa  true  aa  it  ia  now,  that  I 
•et  a  veij  liigfa  value  upon  jour  friendabip, 
and  count  jniir  kiadnen  aa  one  of  the  chief 
felidtiea  of  niT  life.  Uo  not  fimcj  that  an 
inteminion  of  writing  is  a  decay  uf  kind- 
new.  No  man  ii  alwaja  in  a  disposicion  to 
write  ;  nor  has  anj  man  at  lU  timea  aome- 

•'That  diatrust  which  intrudes  >o  often 
on  jourmind  is  a  mode  of  meUncholj,  which, 
if  It  be  the  buaineu  of  a  wiae  man  to  be 
hupj,  it  ia  foolish  to  indulf^ ;  and,  if  it  be 
a  duty  to  proerve  our  &vultie«  entire  fur 
their  proper  use,  it  ia  cTiniinaL  Suspicion 
ia  very  often  an  useleaa  pain.  From  that, 
•nd  all  otlwr  paina,  I  wiah  you  &ee  and 
■ale  1  for  J  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Moat  affectionately  yuuit, 
"  Sam  John  so  h. 

On  Sunday  erening.  Sept.  1 4, 1  arrived  at 
Aahbourae,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr. 
Tajlw'idoaT.  Dr.  Jobnaon  and  he  appeared 


.„,_urM,  SM.  13,  1777. 
VLL.  1  bfUtrtj  li  otmlfls-    Ha  Ulkt  of  tetng 
tennrdniTilun  taiMUiMJilm:  but  twAilnlii 
ftoB  Iht  Bittk  apeainsn,  whfeh,  I  thlak,  b  Ihe  bst 
■ „.  ,,m  wntailKilMlnitt,  "■ — 


m  my  UluifTloutfTlmfl  m 


■SYBllgd,  to  have  lenmjrllluirTlLw*-. -.-,.. .«....--~,  _ 
H  urutirfjl*  woaTd  have  Hm,  by  a  prince  to  spbisitty 
dkOaniUad  Ix  hli  iiriMy  of  tdnu  ud  scqaWliiiu 
ai  Ibfliit*  Klaf  Dt  Hntiai  i  uil  In  ihc  Emona  cl  Rur 
•la,  ■boieeitKcHdlnvT  ^iIUllci.  bifbrmillcin.  ind  nug- 
twiluliy,  hmobWi  Dm  wcnld,  wnulil  hin  ■nudiil  >  no- 

mr  poilljljrtaB  thouihi  tflo  vUianuy  by  the  more  h- 
daii  mil  eM-Hoaim  put  of  mir  mdnt  i  »t  i  on.  I 
■^f  mMlm  U.  w«h  m  Hncn  uU'JUnl  rrgrct 

hainnd.    Tba  UUm  was  (Mursnlad  lo  d^ 

EdiDburih. 


before  I  had  gcrt  out  of  tb«  past,dtaise,  and 
wdcomed  me  cordiallr. 

I  told  them  tliat  I  h^  tranlled  all  the 
preceding  nipl'^  ""^  S°o*  *<>  b^  ■*  Ij**^ 
In  Btaflt^ahire ;  and  Ulat  when  I  rose  to  go 
churtfa  In  the  aiterooon,  I  was  informed 
there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which.  It 
seems,  the  ihock  bad  been  felt  in  some  de- 
gree at  Ashbourne.  Johvsoh  :  "  Sir,  t 
will  be  much  exaraerated  in  popular  talki 
for,  in  the  (irsl  plKe,  Che  common  people  , 
do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thougfab  to 
the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accu- 
ntely  adapt  their  words  to  their  tbouf^tai 
tbeyado  not  mean  to  lie;  but,  takins  no 
"    '     exact,  they  give  you  veryfidae 


proverbial  ,  „ 

say  it  rociti  lUn  a  erwlit ,-  and  in  (his  w 

they  go  on." 

The  subject  of  nief  for  the  loss  of  rela- 
tions and  friends  oeinR  introduced,  I  oli- 
terved  that  it  was  atraiige  to  consider  how 
soon  it  in  ceneral  wears  away.     Dr.  Taylor 


of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured  to  retain 
grief.  He  told  Dr.  Tavtor  that,  after  hia 
Lady's  death,  which  afTected  him  deeply, 
he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  be  che- 
riahed  with  a  Lind  of  sacred  fondnefs,  should 
be  lasting ;  but  that  he  found  he  could  not 
keep  It  lonjf.  Joanaon  :  "  All  grief^  fbr 
whit  cannot  in  the  courne  of  nature  tie  iKlp- 
ed,  soon  wears  awayt  ia  aome  sooner  in- 
deed, in  some  Uter  <  but  it  never  contiauea 
veiT  long,  unless  where  there  is  madness, 
such  as  will  make  n  man  have  pride  so  fix- 
ed in  hia  mind,  aa  to  Imagine  himself  a  king ; 
or  any  other  paaaion  iii  an  unreasonsue 
war:  fur  all  unnecessary  grief  is  unwise, 
and  therefore  will  not  Ion);  be  retained  by  a 
sound  mind.  If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our 
grief  ia  occasioned  by  our  awn  misconduct, 
if  grief  is  mingled  With  remorse  of  con- 
science, it  should  be  lasting."  Boswelli 
"But,  Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who 
very  soon  ibrgeta  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a 
friend."  Johhsoh:  Sir,  we  disapprove  of 
him,  not  because  he  soon  foists  his  grief; 
for  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better ; 
but  because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  fbiveta 
his  wile,  or  his  friend,  soon,  he  has  not  nad 
much  afiection  fbr  them." 

J  was  aomewhat  diappolnted  in  finding 
that  the  edition  of  the  EngUah  Poets,  for 
which  he  was  to  write  Pre&ces  and  Uves, 
waa  not  an  undertaking  directed  by  him  i 
but  that  he  waa  to  fVimlsb  •  Frt&ce  and 
Lifb  to  any  poet  the  bodtaellCTS  pleased.  I 
asked  hlmifhewoulddothistoanydunce'a 
works,  if  they  aaked  him.  JoaviOHi  "Yes. 
Sir  ;  and  tat  ^'  ^^  ■  dunce."  Mv  friend 
seemed  now  not  much  to  relish  lafting  of 
this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johoacii 
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observed  that  every  body  commended  such 
parts  of  his  ^  Journey  to  the  Western  Is- 
lands" as  were  in  their  own  way.  '■*'  For  in- 
stance (said  he,)  Mr.  Jackson  (the  all-know- 
ing) told  me  there  was  more  good  sense  upon 
trade  in  it,  than  he  should  hear  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  year,  except  from  Burke. 
Jones  commended  the  part  which  treats 
of  lan|j^age ;  Burke  that  which  describes  the 
mhabitants  of  mountainous  countries." 

After  break&st,  Johnson  carried  me  to 
see  the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Ashbourne,  which  is  very  prettily  formed 
upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the 
house.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Langlej^  the 
head-master,  accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basting  in  the  sun  upon  a 
seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject 
of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  wbich 
many  curates  have,  and  I  maintahied  that 
no  man  should  be  invested  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  cler^man,  unless  he  has  a  security 
for  such  an  mcome  as  will  enable  him  to  ap- 
pear respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergy- 
man should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate, 
unless  he  gives  him  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform 
the  dut^  itself."    Johnsok:  ^^  To  be  sure. 
Sir,  it  IS  wrong  that  an^r  clergyman  should 
be  without  a  reasonable  income ;  but  as  the 
church  revenues  were  sadly  diminished  at 
the  Reformation,  the  clergy  who  have  li- 
vings cannot  afford,  in  many  instances,  to 
|dve  good  salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving 
themselves  too  little ;  and  if  no  curate  were 
to  be  permitted  unless  he  had  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  their  number  would  be  very 
small,  wmch  would  be  a  disadvantage,  as 
then  there  would  not  be  such  choice  m  the 
nurseiy  for  the  church,  curates  being  candi- 
dates  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offices, 
according  to  their  merit  and  good  behavi- 
our.'*   He  explained  the  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish Hierarchy  exceedingly  welL    ^^It  is 
not  thought  fit  (said  he)  to  trust  a  man  with 
the  care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given  proof 
as  a  curate  tnat  he  shall  deserve  such  a 
trust."    This  is  an  excellent  theory;  and  if 
tlie  practice  were  lurcording  to  it,  the  church 
of  England  would    be  admirable  indeed. 
However,  as  1  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serve as  to  the  Universities,  bad  practice 
does  not  infer  that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr. 

Taylor^s  neighbours,  good  civil  gentlemen, 

who  seemed  to  understand    Dr.  Johnson 

very  well,  and  not  to  consider  him  in  the 

light  that  a  certain  person  did,  who  being 

struck,  or  rather  stunned,  by  his    voice 

and  manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked 

ihat  he  thought  of  him,  answered, '"'  He's 

stremendous  companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  was  a  very 

sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  strong  mind ; 

that  he  had  great  activity  in  some  resi>ects, 

and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you 


should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece 
you  would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  state, 
a  year  afterwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
William    Dodd,    formerly   Prebendary  of 
Brecon,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
]Vf^esty;   celebrated  as   a    very   popular 
preacher,  an  encourager  of  charitable  insti* 
tutions,  and  author  of  a  varietv  of  works, 
chiefly  theologicaL    Having  unnappily  con- 
tracted expensive  habits  of  living,  partly 
occasion^  by   licentiousness   of  manners, 
he  in  an  evil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want 
of  money,  and  dreading  an  exposure  of  his 
circumstances,  foi]ored  a  bond,  of  which  he 
attempted  to  avau  himself  to  support  his 
credit,  flattering  himself  with  hopes  that  he 
mi^t  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without 
being  detected.    The  person,  whose  name 
he  thus  rashly  and  criminaUy  presumed  to 
fidsify,   was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  who  he,  per- 
haps,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered 
himself  would   have  generously  paid  the 
money  in  case  of  an  alarm  being  taken,  ra- 
ther than  sufier  him  to  fidl  a  victim  to  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  violating  the  law 
against  forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime 
in  a  commercial  coimtry  ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate divine  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  he  was  mistaken.    His  noble  pupil  ap- 
peared against  him,  and  he  was  capitally 
convicted. 

Johnson  told  me,  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but 
once  in  his  company,  many  years  previoos 
to  this  period,  (which  was  precisely  uie  state 
of  my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd;)  but 
in  his  distress  he  bethought  himself  of  John- 
son's persuasive  power  of  writing,  if  haply 
it  might  avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  Roval 
Mercy.  He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  through 
the  late  Countess  of  Harrington,*  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to 
emplo V  his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr.  Al- 
len, the  printer,  who  was  Johnson's  land- 
lord and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and 
for  whom  he  had  much  kindness,  was  one  of 
Dodd*s  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of  hu- 
manity be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many  who 
did  not  desert  him,  even  after  his  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to  the  state 
of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death.  Mr.  Al- 
len told  me,  that  he  carried  Lady  Harring- 
ton's letter  to  Johnson,  that  Johnson  read  it 
walking  up  and  down  his  chamber,  and 
seemed  much  agitated,  after  which  he  said, 
"I  wiU  do  what  1  can ;"—  and  certainly  he 
did  make  extraordinary  exertions. 
He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly 

•  rCaroUne,  ddett  daughter  of  Charles  Ficnmy,  I>us« 
of  rTrafion,  and  wife  of  WUliMn,  the  aecood  Earl  of 
Harrfaigton.    M.] 
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n  one  of  hi*  letlen,  put  Into  mj 
iatbe  whole  Kiies  of  hU  wntiaat  upon 
thU  meiuichaly  occiilon,  and  I  shalTprewnt 
mj  Tcaden  with  the  abstract  whicb  I  nude 
from  the  collection  ;  in  doing  which  1  stu- 
died to  avoid  copying  what  hw  appeared  in 
print,  and  now  make  part  of  the  edition  of 
"Johnson's  Works,"  published  b;  theBook. 
•ellera  of  London,  but  t^ing  care  to  mark 
Johnson's  Tariationa  in  some  of  the  piece* 
there  eibibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place.  Dr. 
Dodd's  "  Speech  to  the  Becorder  of  Lon- 
don," at  the  Old  Bailej,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon 

He  wrote  alio  "  The  Convict's  Address 
to  his  unhappy  Brethren,"  a  sermoD  deii. 
vered  bj  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of  New- 
gate. According  to  Johnson's  manuscript. 
It  began  thus  i^r  the  text,  TF/uU  mAoB  I 
da  to  it  mivd% — •'  These  were  the  word* 
with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose  custody 
Paul  and  Sila*  were  committed  by  their 
prosecutors,  addressed  his  prisoners,  when 
be  nw  them  freed  from  their  bonds  b;  the 
perceptible  agency  of  divine  favour,  anil 
was,  therefore,  irreslslibly  convinced  that 
they  were  not  offenders  against  the  laws, 
but  martrn  to  the  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for 
me  with  tus  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this 
Bermon  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such 
passage*  as  were  added  by  Dr.  Dodil.  They 
are  not  many  :  whoever  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend 
to  what  I  mention,  will  be  satisfied  of  this. 
There isa  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd, 
and  he  alio  inserted  this  sentence,  "  You 
see  witb  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I 
now  atand  before  you ; — no  more  in  the  pul- 
pit of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat 
with  yourselves."  The  nolf$  are  entirely 
Dodd  B  own,  and  Johnson's  writing  ends  at 
the  words,  "the  thief  whom  he  pardoned 
on  the  cross."  What  follows  was  supplied 
by  Dr.  Dodd  himself 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson 
in  the  above-mentioned  collection,  are  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurat, 
(not  Lord  North  as  is  erroneously  suppo- 
sed,) and  one  to  Lord  .^lunsfield  ;— A  Peti- 
tion from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  Kingj  A  Peti- 
tioD  from  Sirs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen  :— Ob. 
servatlons  of  some  len^h  inserted  in  the 
newapapen,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Fercv's 
having  presented  to  his  ItlajesCy  a  petition 
fcr  mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  also  written  s  petition  from  the 
city  of  London  ;  "bir"  '—"'  '' 
nib  cant  smile)  they  n 


■  lo  h^  UU^,  U 


The  last  of  these  artielea  which  JohnsoD 
irrot«  ia  *'  Dr.  Dodd's  laat  solemn  Declan> 
lion,"  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the 
l>lace  of  execution.  Here  also  my  friend 
marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  that 
l>iece  now  in  my  possession.  Dodd  inaertr 
■  d,  "  I  never  knew  or  attended  to  the  call* 
<if  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteneia  of 
)iainful  economy;"  and  in  the  next  aen- 
L_  --itroduced  the  word*  which  I  dii- 


Johnson'a  expression  was  hypo- 
eritiaUi  but  his  remark  on  the  margin  i* 
''  With  this  he  said  he  could  not  charge 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what 
port  of  the  "  Occasional  Paper*,"  concern- 
ing Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation,  came 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  1  shall  proceed  to 
present  my  readers  with  my  record  of  tbe 
unpublished  writings  relating  to  that  e:  " 


d  he  with  a 


inary  and  interring  m 

i  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Oodd,  May  23,  1777,  in  which  "The Con. 
'ict'i  Address"  seems  clearly  to  be  meant) 

"  I  am  90  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir, 
■ith  a  sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence 
toward*  me,  that  I  cannot  And  word*  equal 
10  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  •••■• 

*-'  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to 
leed  the  slightest  hint  from  me,  of  what  in. 
Snite  utility  the  Sjjeechf  on  the  awtiil  day 
na*  been  to  me.  I  experience,  every  hour,' 
jome  good  effect  from  it.  1  am  sure  that 
sfi'ects  still  more  salutary  and  important 
[Oust  follow  froni  yrmr  kind  and  intended  fa*  - 
Mur.  I  will  labour—UoD  being  my  helper 
—to  dojustice  tfl  it  from  the  pulpit.  I  am 
lure,  had  I  your  sentiment*  constantly  to 
leliver  from  thence,  in  all  their  mightv 
Torcc  and  power,  not  a  soul  could  be  leit 
unconvinced  and  unpersuaded."   •■•••••" 

He  added,  "May  God  Alhioutv  blew 


In  hnp^  llul  htwIU  be  fniDiTnMal- 
it  tho  OU  BaOiT,  vbta  mnd  guDlT> 
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•nd  nwati,  wUh  hii  dKMflst  comfcTU, 
jour  pbUtotliropic  actioiUi  and  enmble  m* 
■t  all  limoi  to  exfttm  what  I  &el  of  the 
high  ind  oDGoiiiinon  obligation  irhidi  I  owe 
to  tbe-Jlnt  man  in  our  times." 

On  SundaT)  June  39,  he  writes,  begging 
Di.  Johnooti'i  aoiitance  in  fruning  >  »up- 
plicitoiT  lettei  t«  bii  HMeat; : 

"  If  biM  ifijeatj  woula  be  plsMcd  of  his 


lo  gnnt  me  in  some  silent  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
mj  iajt  in  penitence  uiil  pniyer,  I  would 
bless  bis  clemencj  snd  be  bumbled-*^ 

This  letter  was  brought  Co  Dr.  Johnson 
when  in  church.  He  stooped  down  and 
read  it,  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the 
following  letter  i'or  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  Kjig  : 

"  Mav  It  not  oflend  jour  Majeatj,  that 
the  most  auseral>le  of  men  upUes  nlnuelf 
to  yourclemcncj,  as  hia  last  Dope  and  his 
last  reluge  t  that  your  mercy  ia  most  ear- 
nestly and  huuiblj  implored  by  a  de^jj- 
roao,  whom  your  Laws  and  Judges  hare 
condemned  to  the  horror  and  ignominy  of  a 
public  execution. 

,  "  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enor- 
mity of  its  consequences,  and  the  danger  of 
its  example.     Nor  hare  I  the  confidence  to 


petition  far  impunity  |  but  humbly  hope, 
that  public  security  ma;  be  established, 
without  the  spectacle  of  a  cJei^i 


and  profane  I  and  that  justice  may  be 
tiiBed  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  dis- 
grace, and  hopeless  penury. 

"  My  life,  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to 
mankind.  I  have  benefited  many.  But  my 
ofiences  aoBinat  Qod  are  numberless,  and 
I  have  had  little  time  for  repentance.  Pre- 
•erre  me,  Sir,  by  your  prerogative  of  mei- 
cy,  from  tbe  necessity  of  appearing  unpre- 
[wred  at  that  tribunal,  before  whlcn  Kings 
and  Subjecti  must  stand  at  last  together. 
Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can 
ever  attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my 
prayers  will  be  heard,  tbev  shall  be  pourcil 
with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life 
and  happiness  of  your 

Subjoined  to  It  was  written  at  follows ; 


r  ^jest; 
"  Your  ai^caty's,  &c," 


"  1  MOST  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  il 
be  at  all  known  that  1  have  written  thii 
letter,  and  to  return  the  co^  to  Mr.  Aller 
in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  I  need  not  tel 
you,  that  1  wish  il  succ«M.-But  do  not  in. 
dulge  hope.— TeU  nobo^." 


It  hai^med  luckily  that  Hr.  Allea  <m 

Stcfaed  on  t*  tsahit  in  thii  melancbolr  offie 
r  be  wM 'great  friend  of  Mr.  AKermM 
the  keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  nen 
went  to  see  Ih.  Dodd.  He  said  to  m 
"  it  would  hare  done  Aim  more  faann,  tin 
good  to  Dodd,  who  once  exprened  a  dem 
Co  see  him,  but  not  earnestly." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  SOth  of  June,  wi0 
tbe  following  letter: 

■'TO    TBI     niGHT      BOHOnKaBLB    CBAXU 


«  SiircE  the  conviction  and  condemnatlc 
of  Dr.  Dndd,  I  have  had,  by  the  interventk 
of  a  friend,  nome  intercourse  with  him,  at: 
I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  om^c 
by  tenderness  and  commiseration.  Wha 
ever  be  the  crime,  it  is  not  easy  to  hive  ai 
knowledge  of  the  delinquent,  without  a  wii 
that  his  life  may  be  spared;  at  least  wlu 
no  life  has  been  taken  away  by  him.  I  wii 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  suggestii 
lome  reasons  for  which  I  wish  this  unhapp 
being  to  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of  a 
sentence. 

"  He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  Sn 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  has  Buffte 
public  execution  for  immorality  ;  and  I  kno 
not  whether  it  would  nut  be  more  for  tl 
interests  of  religion  tu  bury  such  an  oSeodi 
in  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile,  than  t 
expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  tbe  gallows,  t 
all  who  for  any  reesoa  are  enemies  to  tl 

"The  supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  pa; 
some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  peopli 
and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve  to  1 
heard,  when  it  calls  out  fur  mercy.  The 
ia  now  a  very  general  desire  that  Dodd'a  li 
should  be  spared.  More  is  not  wished ;  an 
perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much  to  be  grants 

"  If  you.  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  o 
forcing  these  reasons,  you  may,  perhap 
think  them  worthy  of  consideration  i  bi 
whatever  you  determine,  I  mast  respectful 
entreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  pardo 
for  this  intrusion,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
"  And  moEt  humble  servai 
"  San.  JoHiigow 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  w* 
invidious  remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  ■ 
tention  whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinao 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool ;)  and  that ! 
did  not  even  deign  to  anew  (he  cfimmi 
civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  it.  I  cou 
not  but  wonder  at  such  conduct  in  the  not) 
Liord,  whose  own  character  and  just  elev 
tion  in  life,  I  thought,  must  have  ImnreM 
him  with  all  due  regard  for  great  abUm 
and  attainments.  As  the  story  had  ha 
much  talked  of;  and  apparently  fi-om  so 
authority,  I  could  not  but  have  snimHrf 
I  ted  upon  it  this  work,  had  it  been  m  wu  i 
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legcd ;  but  from  my  earnest  love  of  truth, 
and  having  found  reason  to  think  that  there 
might  be  a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write  to 
his  Lordship,  requestmg  an  expUnation; 
and  it  is  with  the  sinccrest  pleasure  that  I 
am  enabled  to  assure  the  world,  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that, 
owing  to  some  neglect,  or  accident,  Jonnson's 
letter  never  came  to  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
hands.  I  should  have  thought  it  strange 
indeed,  if  that  noble  Lord  had  undervalued 
my  illustrious  friend;  but  instead  of  thb 
being  the  case,  his  Lordship,  in  the  very 
polite  answer  with  which  he  was  pleased  im- 
mediately to  honour  me,  thus  expresses  him^ 
self: — "I  have  always  respected  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his  writings ; 
and  I  frequently  read  many  parts  of  them 
with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  Royal  Mercv 
having  &iled.  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself 
for  death  ;  and,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows  ^— 

**  June  25,  Midnight, 

"  Accept,  thou  ^eat  and  good  heart,  my 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for 
all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  enorts  in  my 
behalf— Oh  !  Dr.  Johnson !  as  I  sought 
your  knowledge  at  an  earl^r  hour  in  Ufe, 
would  to  heaven  I  had  cultivated  the  love 
and  acouaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man ! — 
I  pray  God  most  sincerely  to  bless  yo\x  with 
the  highest  transports — the  infelt  satisfaction 
of  hunume  and  benevolent  exertions ! — And 
admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms 
of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  your  arrival 
there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  you  was  my  Comforter,  my  Advo- 
cate, and  my  Friend!  God  be  ever  with 
Ifour 

Dr.  Johnson  lastljr  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd 
this  solemn  and  soothing  letter : 

«« TO  THE  BBVEBEKD  D&.  DODD. 
**  Dbak  Sir, 

^*  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is 
now  coming  upon  you.  Outward  drcum- 
stancea,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men, 
are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being 
about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity,  before 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 
fie  comforted :  your  crime,  morally  or  re- 
liffiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye 
of  turpitude.  It  corrupted  no  man*8  prind- 
ples ;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It  involved 
only  a  temnorary  and  repairable  ii\jury.  Of 
this,  and  or  ail  other  sins,  you  are  earnestly 
to  repent ;  and  may  God,  who  knoweth  our 
firailty,  and  desiretn  not  our  death,  accept 
your  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son 
Jesus  (Jhrist  our  Lord. 

**  In  requital  of  those  well  intended  offices 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emphaticall;^  to  ac- 
knowledge, let  me  b^  that  you  make  m  your 


devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfiu^ 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

'*  Sajc  JoHirsox. 
"  Jons  90, 1777." 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found 
written,  in  Johnson's  01m  hand,  ^'Next  day, 
June  27,  he  was  executed.*' 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with 
an  useful  application,  let  us  now  attend  to 
the  reflections  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the 
^^  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  the  un- 
fortunate Dr.  Dodd. — '*  Such  were  the  last 
thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have  seen  ex* 
ulting  in  popularity,  and  sunk  in  shame. 
For  ms  reputation,  which  no  man  can  give 
to  himself  those  who  conferred  it  are  to 
ans^'er.  Of  his  public  miniatry,  the  means 
of  judging  were  sufficiently  attainable.  He 
must  be  allowed  to  preach  well,  whose  ser- 
mons strike  his  audience  with  forcible  con- 
viction. Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  doctrine,  did  not  original* 
ly  form  false  notions.  He  was  at  first  what 
he  endeavoured  to  make  others;  but  the 
world  broke  down  his  resolution,  and  he  in 
time  ceased  to  exemplify  his  own  instruct 
tions. 

''  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  fiiult* 
tremble  at  his  punishment ;  and  those  whom 
he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religioua 
sentiments,  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by 
considering  the  regret  and  self4ibhorreiice 
with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  devia* 
tions  from  rectitude."* 

^  Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  hishappj 
discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  FiUherbert  of  Derbyshire.  "  There 
was  (said  he)  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy 
in  Fitzhcrbert;  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  was  so  generally  acceptable.  He  made 
every  body  quite  easy,  overpowered  nobody 
by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  made  no 
man  think  worse  of  himself  by  being  hi» 
rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did  not  oblige 
you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and  did  not  op* 
pose  what  you  said.  Every  body  liked  him  ; 
but  he  baa  no  friend,  as  I  understand  the 
word,  nobody  with  whom  he  exchaiured  in* 
timate  thoughts.  People  were  wimng  to 
think  well  of  ever^  thing  i^ut  him.  A 
gentleman  was  making  an  affected  rant,  as 
many  people  do,  of  great  feelings  about  'lua 
dear  son,'  who  was  at  school  near  London  ; 
how  anxious  he  was  lest  he  might  be  ill,  and 
what  he  would  give  to  see  him.  ^  Can't  you 
(said  Fitzherbert)  take  a  post-chaise  ana  go 
to  him  ?'  This,  to  be  Bure,ftmthed  the  affected 
man,  but  there  was  not  much  in  itf  How* 

*  rSee  Dr.  Johnson's  flna]  opinioo  ooocenUM  "Dtk 
Dodd,  in  this  Volume,  under  AprU  IQ,  178&    MLV 

t  Dr.  Glsbome.  Physician  to  his  Ui^mt/»  Household, 
has  obligingly  oommunicated  to  me  a  fuiuer  account  of 
this  story  than  had  leached  Dr.  Johnson.  The  afltetad 
Gentleman  was  the  late  John  OUbert  Cooper,  Esq.  author 
of  a  Life  of  Socrates,  and  of  aoow  poena  ia  Dodsley^ 
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ever,  this  was  circulated  as  wit  for  a  wbole 
winter,  and  I  believe  part  of  a  summer  too ; 
a  proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty  man.  He 
was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, that  a  man  will  please  more  upon  the 
whole  by  negative  quahties  than  by  jxisitive ; 
by  never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great 
deal  of  delight.  In  the  first  place,  men  hate 
more  steadily  than  they  love  ;  and  if  I  have 
said  something  to  hurt  a  man  once  I  shall  not 
get  the  better  of  this,  by  saying  many  things 
to  please  him.'* 

Tuesday,  September  10,  Dr.  Johnson 
having  mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary 
size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed 
his  farm,  and  was  shewn  one  cow  which  he 
had  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas, 
and  another  for  which  he  had  been  offered  a 
hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  described 
to  me  his  old  school-fellow  and  friend,  John> 
son :  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear  head, 
great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gajr  imagi- 
nation ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  with  him. 
He  will  not  hear  you,  and  having  a  louder 
voice  than  vou,  must  roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  John- 
son  to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  which  I  had  brought  with  me :  I 
had  been  much  pleased  with  them  at  a  very 
early  age :  the  impression  still  remained  on 
my  mind ;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of^my  friend  the  Honourable  Andrew  Ers- 
kine,  himself  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good 
critic,  who  thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet 
as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having  fame 
was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon  repeated 
occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne,  talked 
slightingly  of  Hamilton.  ^    He  said  there 
was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  no- 
thing that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than 
what  vou  generally  find  in  magazines ;  and 
that  tiie  highest  praise  they  deserved  was, 
that  they  were  very  well  for  a  gentleman 
to  hand  about  among  his  friends.     He  said 
the   imation    of   Ne  tit  ancilUB  tUn  amor. 
Sec.  was  too  solemn ;  he  read  part  of  it  at 
the  beginning.    He  read  the  beautiful  pa- 
thetic   song,     '^Ah,  the    poor    shepherd's 
mournful  £te,**  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  tmnk 
tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the 
rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  wishes  and 
blushes^  reading  xcushes — and  there  he  stop- 
ped. He  owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord 
Newhall  was  pretty  well  done.  He  read  the 
"  Incription  in  a  Summer-house,"  and  a  little 
of  the  imitations  of  Horace's  Epistles ;  but 
said  he  found  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to 

collection.  Mr.  Fitxherbert  found  him  one  inomlitf, 
apnarcnUy,  in  such  violent  agitation,  on  account  of  tKe 
indisposition  of  hi*  aon,  at  to  aeem  beyond  the  power  of 
oomfort.  At  lenffth,  however,  he  exclaimed.  "  I'll  write 
ao  Elqnr-"  MrTFitaherbert  being  tatliOed*  by  thii,  of 
the  ftfaicerity  of  hia  cmotiona.  dyly  laldt  "  Had  not  yon 
better  take  a  post-dudae  and  go  and  aea  him  ?"  It  was 
ttw  shrewdness  of  the  *Titl««nf»*^  which  made  the  story 
badrcuhUed. 


read  on.  ^Vhen  I  urged  that  there  were  som 

good  poetical  passages  in  the  book,  "  Wher 

(said  lie)  will  you  find  so  large  a  coUectioi 

without  some?'*  I  thought  Uie  descriptio; 

of  Winter  might  obtain  nis  approbation : 

**See  Winter,  from  the  firoxcn  north 
Drives  his  iron  cliariot  forth  I 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  diains 
Fair  Tweeda's  silver  flood  conslralnsy''  9tc 

He  asked  why  an  "tron^  chariot  ?"  and  sai 

"  icy  chains*'  was  an  old  image.  I  was  struc 

with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewlu 

sorrv  that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  wit 

fondness,  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnsoc 

I  comforted  myself  with  thinking  that  th 

beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robust  pei 

ceptions.     Garrick  maintained  that  he  na 

not  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  c 

genius :   but  I  was  sensible,  that  when  h 

took  the  trouble  to  analyze  critically,  h 

generally  convinced  us  that  he  was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sewarc 
of  Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ash 
bourne  in  His  way  home,  drank  tea  with  m 
Johnson  described  him  thus : — ^'  Sir,  hi 
ambition  is  to  be  a  fine  talker ;  so  he  goe 
to  Buxton,  and  such  places,  where  he  ma^ 
find  companies  to  listen  to  him.  And,  Sii 
he  is  a  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  ar 
always  mending  themselves.  I  do  not  knoi 
a  more  disagreeable  character  than  a  valetu 
dinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do  any  thin 
that  is  for  his  ease,  and  indulges  himself  i 
the  grossest  fireedoms :  Sir,  hebrings  himse! 
to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  stye.** 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  h 
said,  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  hav 
himself  blooded  four  days  after  a  quarter  c 
a  year's  intenral.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
great  dabbler  in  physic,  disapproved  muc 
of  periodictl  blecKiing.  For  (said  he)  yo 
accustom  yourself  to  an  evacuation  wbic 
Nature  cannot  perform  of  herself,  and  then 
fore  she  cannot  help  you,  should  you  froi 
forgetfulness  or  any  other  cause  omit  it ;  :< 
you  may  be  suddenly  suffocated.  You  ma 
accustom  yourself  to  other  periodical  evacui 
tions,  because,  should  you  omit  them,  Natui 
can  supply  the  omission ;  but  Nature  cannc 
open  a  vein  to  blood  jou."* — I  do  not  lili 
to  take  an  emetic,  (said  Taylor,)  for  fear  \ 
breaking  some  small  vessels.*' — ^^  Poh !  (sai 
Johnson,)  if  you  have  so  many  things  thi 
will  break,  you  had  better  break  your  net 
at  once,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  You  wi 
break  no  small  vessels :"  (blowing  with  hip 
deridon.) 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Dav 
Hume's  persisting  in  his  infidelity,  when  1 
was  dying,  shocked  me  much.  Johxsov 
'*  Why  snould  it  shock  you.  Sir  ?  Hun 
owned  he  had  never  read  the  New  Test 
ment  with  attention.  Here  then  was  a  mj 
who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  inquire  into  tl 
truth  of  religion,  ana  had  continually  turn* 

*  [Nature,  however,  may  supply  the  evacuation  by 
K.] 
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his  mind  the  other  way.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  prospect  of  death  would 
alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless  God  should 
send  an  angel  to  set  him  right.**  I  said,  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of 
annihilation  gave  Hume  no  pain.  John  son  : 
'*  It  was  not  so.  Sir.  He  had  a  vanity  in 
being  thought  easy.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  should  assume  an  appearance  of 
ease,  than  so  very  improbable  a  thing  should 
be,  as  a  man  not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite 
of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but 
he  may  go)  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not 
being  uneasy  at  leaving  all  he  knew.  And 
you  are  to  consider,  that  upon  his  own  prin- 
ciple of  annihilation  he  had  no  motive  to 
nieak  the  truth.**  The  horror  of  death,  which 
1  had  always  observed  in  Dr.  Johnson,  ap- 
peared strong  to-night.  I  ventured  to  t^ 
nim,  that  I  had  been,  for  moments  in  mv  life, 
not  afraid  of  death ;  therefore  I  could  sup- 
pose another  man  in  that  state  of  mind  ior 
A  considerable  space  of  time.  He  said,  '*  he 
never  had  a  moment  in  which  death  was  not 
terrible  to  him.**  He  added,  that  it  had 
been  observed,  that  scarce  any  man  dies  in 
public,  but  with  apparent  resolution ;  from 
that  desire  of  praise  which  never  quits  us. 
I  said.  Dr.  Dodd  seemed  to  be  willing  to  die, 
and  fiill  of  hopes  of  happiness.  Sir,  (said  he,) 
Dr.  Dodd  would  have  given  both  his  hands 
and  both  his  1^  to  have  lived.  The  better 
a  man  is,  the  more  afiraid  is  he  of  death, 
having  a  clearer  view  of  infinite  purity.** 
He  owned,  that  our  being  in  an  unhappy 
uncertainty  as  to  our  salvation,  was  mys- 
terious; and  said,  '^Ahl  we  must  wait  till 
we  are  in  another  state  of  being,  to  have  many 
things  explained  to  us.*'  Even  the  power- 
ful mind  of  Johnson  seemed  f(dlied  by  futu- 
rity. ^  But  I  thou^t,  that  the  gloom  of  un- 
certaint;|r  in  solemn  religious  speculation, 
being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more  con- 
solatory than  the  emptiness  of  infidelity. 
A  man  can  live  in  thick  air,  but  perishes  m 
an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  re- 
mark which  I  told  him  was  made  to  me  by 
General  Paoli : — ^  That  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  afraid  of  death ;  and  that  those  who  at 
the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not 
thiukinfr  of  death,  but  of  applause,  or  some- 
thing dse,  which  keeps  death  out  of  their 
sight :  so  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of 
death  when  they  see  it ;  only  some  have  a 
power  of  turning  their  sight  away  £rom  it 
petter  than  others.** 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butter, 
physician  at  Derby,  orank  tea  with  us ;  and 
it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should 
go  on  Friday  and  dine  with  him.  Johnson 
said, «« I*m  gbd  of  this.*'  He  seamed  weary 
of  the  uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biographer,  I  said,  in  writing  a 
life,  a  man's  peouiarities  should  be  mention- 
ed, because  they  mark  his  cfaancter.  JoBir- 


SOX :  '*  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  pecu- 
liarities: the  question  is,  whether  a  man*8 
vices  should  be  mentioned;  for  instance, 
whether  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Ad- 
dison and  Pamell  drank  too  freely;  for 
people  will,  probably,  more  easily  mdulge 
m  drinking  trom  knowing  this;  so  that 
more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example, 
than  good  by  telling  the  whole  truth.**  Here 
was  an  instance  of  nis  varyinff  from  himself 
in  talk  ;  for  when  Lord  Haues  and  he  sat 
one  morning  calmly  conversing  in  my  house 
at  Edinburgh,  I  well  rememoer  that  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained,  that  *'*'  If  a  man  is  to 
Mrrite  A  Panemie^  he  may  keep  vices  out  of 
sight ;  but  if  he  professes  to  write  A  L^,  he 
must  represent  it  really  as  it  was  :**  and  when 
I  objected  to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Pkr- 
nell  drank  to  excess,  he  said,  that  ^'it  would 
produce  an  instructive  caution  to  avoid 
orinking,  when  it  was.  seen  that  even  the 
learning  and  genius  of  Pamell  could  be  de« 
based  by  it."  And  in  the  Hebrides  he  main* 
tained,  as  appears  from  my  '^Journal,***  that 
a  man's  intimate  friend  should  mention  hia 
faulU,  if  he  writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose^ 
fi^m  the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  Whig 
firiend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr.  Taylor, 
as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  England 
at  this  time  towards  the  Koyal  FamUy  of 
Stuart.  He  grew  so  outrageous  as  to  sar, 
''  that,  if  England  were  fiurly  polled,  the 
present  King  would  be  sent  away  to-nleht, 
and  his  adherents  hanged  to-morrow."  'fay* 
lor,  who  was  as  violent  a  Wlug  as  Johnson 
was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  this  to  a  pitch  of 
bellowing.  He  denied,  loudlv,  what  John* 
son  said;  and  maintained,  tnat  there  was 
an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  femily, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  people  were 
not  much  attached  to  the  present  King.^ 
JoHwsow  t  ^  Sir,  the  state  or  the  country  is 
this  t  the  people  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on 
all  hands  tnat  this  King  nas  not  the  heredi- 
tary right  to  the  crown,  and  there  being  no 
hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  restored.  Gave 
grown  cold  and  indifferent  upon  the  subject 
of  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm  attachment  to 
any  King.  •  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk 
any  thing  to  restore  the  exiled  femil;^.  They 
would  not  give  SOt.  a  piece  to  bring  it  about. 
But  if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would 
be  twenty  to  one ;  at  least,  there  would  be  a 
very  great  nuyority  of  voices  for  it.  For, 
Sir,  TOtt  are  to  conrider,  that  ail  those  who 
thins  a  Khig  has  a  right  to  his  crown,  as  a 
man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  thOutt 
opinion,  would  be  for  restoring  the  Sdng, 
who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right,  could 

•  Journal  of  »  Tour  to  the  Hcbridca,  9d  edit.  p.  MOk 
t  Dr.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this  admlufcwu 
because  the  wty  with  which  tie  was  oonnected  was  not 
In  power.  There  was  then  some  truth  In  lt»  owfaif  to 
the  pertfaiadty  of  Actlous  damour.  Had  he  lived  tfll 
vow.  It  would  have  been  lropo«lble  ftar  him  todcay  that 
his  MiO^ity  POMenes  the  wannaet  aflbctlooorhlspeoptei 
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he  be  trusted  with  it ;  in  which  there  would 
be  no  danger  now,  when  laws  and  every 
Uiing  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and  every 
iCing  will  govern  by  the  laws.  And  you 
must  also  consider.  Si/,  that  there  is  notliint? 
on  the  other  side  to  oppose  this  ;  for  it  is 
not  alleged  by  anv  one  that  the  present  fa- 
mily had  anv  iniierent  right:  so  that  the 
Whigs  couldfnot  have  a  contest  between  two 
rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  (question 
as  to  hereditary  right  were  to  Xve  tried  by  a 
poll  of  the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure  the 
abstract  doctrme  would  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  family  of  Stuart ;  but  he  said,  the 
conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasioned 
their  expulsion,  wiis  so  fresh  in  the  minds 
ef  the  people,  that  they  would  not  vote  for  a 
restoration.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  was  con- 
tented with  the  admission  as  to  the  heredi- 
tary right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dis- 
pute, vix.  what  the  people  upon  the  whole 
would  do,  taking  in  nght  and  affection ;  for 
he  said,  i)eople  were  a&aid  of  a  change,  even 
though  they  think  it  right.  Dr.  Taylor  said 
something  of  the  sUght  foundation  of  the  he- 
reditary right  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  *^  Sir, 
(said  JohnaonO  the  house  of  Stuart  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  right  of  both  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  common 
lource  had  the  undisputed  right.  A  right 
to  a  throne  is  like  a  nght  to  any  thing  else. 

Possession  is  sufficient,  where  no  better 
right  can  be  shewn.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Royal  Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now 
with  the  King  of  France:  for  as  to  the 
first  beginning  of  the  right  we  are  in  the 
dark." 

Thursday,  September  18.  Last  night.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lus. 
tre,  or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large 
room,  should  be  lighted  up  some  time  or 
other.  Taylor  said,  it  should  be  lighted  up 
next  night.  "  That  will  do  very  well,  (said 
I,)  for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson *s  birth-day."  When 
we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had  de- 
sred  me  not  to  mention  his  birth-day.  Ho 
did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time  that  J  men- 
tioned it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly)  **  he 
would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next 
day." 

Some  ladies,  who  hod  been  present  yes- 
terday when  I  mentioned  his  birth-day,  came 
t«)  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued  him  uninten- 
tionally, by  wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not 
why  he  disliked  having  his  birth-day  men- 
tioned, unless  it  were  that  it  reminded  him 
of  his  approaching  nearer  to  death,  of  which 
he  had  a  constant  dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and 
much  distressed  by  the  fear  of  aeath,  but 
was  now  uniformly  placid,  and  contempla- 
ted his  dissolution  without  any  perturbation. 
•*  Sir^  (said  Johnson,)  this  is  only  a  disordered 
imagination  taking  a  different  turn." 


Ii777, 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of 
all  the  English  Poets  who  had  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  Johnson  tola  me  *'  that 
a  Mr.  Coxeter,*  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 
the  greatest  length  towards  this;  having 
collected,  I  think,  about  five  hundred  vo- 
lumes of  poets  whose  works  were  little 
known ;  but  that  U])on  his  death  Tom  Os- 
borne l>ought  them,  and  they  were  dispersed, 
which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to 
see  any  series  comjuete ;  and  in  every  vo- 
lume of  ])oems  something  good  may  be 
found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence  in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style 
of  Poetry  of  late.  *-^  He  puts  fsaid  he)  a 
very  common  thing  in  a  strange  aress  till  he 
does  not  know  it  nimself,  and  thinks  other 
people  do  not  know  it."  Boswell  :  ^^  That 
is  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old 
English  i)oetry."  Johnson  :  "  What  is 
that  to  the  purpose.  Sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  is 
drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his 
taking  nuich  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mend- 
ed.    No,  Sir, has  taked  to  an  odd 

mode.    For  example ;  he*d  write  thus ; 

'  Hennit  hour,  in  aolonn  cell, 
Wearhig  out  lifers  evening  gray.' 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough  ;  but  even- 
tnggray  he'd  think  fine.— Stay  ; — we'll  make 
out  the  stanza : — 

*  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  ceil* 

Wearing  out  lifers  evenlne  gray : 
Smite  thy  bomni,  tage,  andtell. 

What  k  UiM  ?  and  which  the  way  ? '" 

BoswELL:  ^^But  whv  smite  his  bosom. 
Sir  ?"  Johnson  :  "  VThy  to  shew  he  was 
in  earnest*'  (smiling.^— He  at  an  after  pe- 
riod added  the  following  stanza : 

**  Thuf  I  spolcci  and  vpealcing  sigh'd; 

— ^scarce  rvpren'd  the  atarti 
When  the  nniliiig  sage  re|)ly'c 


— ^scarce rvpren'd  theatarting  tear  i— 

nniliiig  sage 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drinlc'iome  beer."! 


I  cannot  help  thinking  tlie  first  stanxa  very 

*  [Thomag  Coxeter,  Esq.  who  had  also  made  a  large 
collertiou  of  old  plays,  and  from  whose  raanuarriptnotet 
the  Lives  of  the  Efnglish  PoeU.  by  Shiels  and  Clbber, 
were  principally  compiled,  as  should  have  been  men- 
tionetl  in  a  former  page.  See  p.  8<M  of  this  volume. 
Mr.  Coxeter  wac  bred  at  Trinity  CollecK,  Oxford,  and 
died  in  London,  April  1 7.  1747.  in  his  fifty-ulnth  year. 
A  particular  account  of  him  may  be  found  to  **Tbe 
GenUeman's  Magaalne"  for  1781,  p.  173.    M.l 

f  As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  gratified  oy  reading 


'  Wher9  Is  bliss,'  would  be  better,  ^c  then  added  a  lu- 
dlcmus  atanaa,  but  would  not  repoat  it,  lest  1  should  take 
It  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  follows;  the  last  Une  1  am 
sure  I  remember  t 


cried. 


"While  I  thus 


The  hoary  rcpiy*d. 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 

**  In  spring,  1779,  when  in  better  humour,  he  made 
the  second  stania,  aa  in  the  text.  There  was  only  <me 
variation  afterwards  made  on  my  suggestion,  whirn  was 
changing  hoary ,  in  the  t  bird  line,  Xoimihnr,  both  to  avoid 
a  ftameneas  with  the  epithet  in  the  first  line,  and  to  de- 

Iactlbe  the  hecmit  in  his  pleasantry.    He  was  then  very 
well  pkaaed  that  I  should  preserve  it." 
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ffood  solemn  poetnr,  as  also  the  first  three 
lines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  ex- 
cellent burlesque  surprise  on  ffloomj  senti. 
mental  inquirers.  And,  perhaps,  the  ad- 
vice is  as  good  as  can  be  fi^ven  to  &  low-spi- 
rited dissatisfied  being :  -  *•*•  Don*t  trouble 
jour  head  with  sickly  thinking :  take  a  cup, 
and  be  merry." 

Friday,  September  19,  after  break&st, 
Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Tavlor*s  chaise 
to  go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  tine,  and  we 
resolved  to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of 
I^rd  Scairsdale,  that  I  might  see  his  Lord- 
ship's fine  house.  I  was  struck  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  building ;  and  the  ex. 
tensive  park,  with  the  finest  verdure,  co- 
vered with  deer,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  de- 
lighted me.  The  number  of  old  oaks,  of  an 
immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  re- 
spectful admiration :  for  one  of  them,  60/. 
was  ofiered.  -  The  excellent  smooth  ^vel 
roads ;  the  large  piece  of  water,  formed  by 
his  Lordship  mm  some  small  brooks,  with 
a  handsome  barge  upon  it ;  the  venerable 
Gothic  church,  now  the  family  chapel,  just 
by  the  house ;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of 
objects  agitatcMl  and  distendea  my  mind  in  a 
most  agreeable  manner.  '^  One  should  think 
(said  I)  that  the  proprietor  of  all  this  must 
be  happv." — ^  Nay,  Sir  (said  Johnson,)  all 
this  excludes  but  one  evil — poverty."* 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-dresl 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articu- 
lator, shewed  us  the  house ;  which  I  need 
not  describe,  as  there  is  an  account  of  it  pub- 
lished in  "Adams's  Works  in  Architecture." 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it  to-day, 
than  when  hs  saw  it  before ;  for  he  had  lately 
attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "  It  would  do 
excellently  for  a  town-haU.  The  large  room 
with  the  pillars  (said  he)  would  do  for  the 
Judges  to  sit  in  at  the  assizes ;  the  circu- 
lar room  for  a  jury-chamber ;  and  the  room 
above  for  prisoners.'*  Still  he  thought  the 
large  room  ill-lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for 
dancing  in ;  and  the  bed-chambers  but  in- 
diiferent  rooms ;  and  that  the  immense  sum 
which  it  cost  was  injudiciously  laid  out. 
Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind  of  his  ap- 
pearing  pleased  with  the  house.  "  But  (said 
ne)  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  pre- 
sent. Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased 
with  a  man's  works  when  he  is  present.  No 
man  will  be  so  Hl-bred  as  to  Question  you. 
You  may  therefore  pay  compliments  with- 
out saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say 
to  Lord  ^carsdale^  of  his  large  room,  *•  "My 

*  When  1  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  renurk  to  a  Udy 
of  admirable  gpod  sense  and  quickness  of  understanding, 
•he  observed,   'Mt  is  true,  all  this  excludes  only  one 

evil ;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in?** To  thid 

observation  much  pmise  has  been  justly  given.  Let  me 
then  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  mcntiom  that  the  lady 
who  made  it  was  the  late  Margaret  Montgoraerie,  my 
very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affectionate  mother  of 
my  children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good  qualities,  will 
have  no  reason  to  compUin  of  thdr  k>t.  Dot  magnapa- 
reutum  virtus. 


Lord,  this  is  the  most  ooff//jf  room  that  I  ever 
saw  ;'  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  Londcm, 
who  was  visitnig  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  ac- 
companied us  through  many  of  the  rooms, 
and  soon  afterwards  my  Lord  himself^  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeued,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We  talked 
of  Mr.  Langton.  Johnson,  with  a  warm 
vehemence  of  affectionate  regard,  exclaim- 
ed, "  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier 
man  than  Bennet  Langton.  We  saw  a  good 
many  fijie  pictures,  wnich  I  think  are  de- 
scribed in  one  of  *'  Young's  Tours."  There 
is  a  printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the 
housekeeper  put  into  my  hand;  I  should 
like  to  view  tnem  at  leisure.  I  was  mudi 
struck  with  Daniel  interpreting  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream,  by  Rembrandt. — We  were 
shewn  a  pretty  large  library.  In  his  Lord- 
ship's  dpessing-room  lay  Johnson's  small 
Dictionary  :  he  shewed  it  to  me,  with  some 
eagerness,  saying,  ^^  Look'ye  !  Qum  regio 
m  tenia  nostri  non  plena  laboris  9"  He  ob- 
served, also.  Goldsmith's  ^'Animated  Na- 
ture ;"  and  said,  "  Here's  our  friend  !  The 
poor  Doctor  would  have  been  happy  to  hear 
of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  epcpressed 
his  love  of  dnving  fast  in  a  post-chaise.  *'  If 
(said  he)  I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference 
to  futurity,  I  would  spend  my  life  in  driv- 
ing briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 
woman ;  but  she  should  be  one  who  could 
understand  me,  and  would  add  something 
to  the  conversation."  I  observed,  that  we 
were  this  day  to  stop  just  where  the  High- 
land army  did  in  1745;  Johnsok:  ^^It 
was  a  noble  attempt."  Boswkll  :  "  I  wish 
we  could  have  an  authentic  history  of  it.* 
Johnson  :  *^  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog, 
vou  might  write  it,  by  collecting  from  every 
body  wnat  they  can  tell,  and  puttingdown 
your  authorities."  Boswell  :  "  But  I 
could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my 
life-time."  Johnson  :  '^  You  might  have 
have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by  print- 
ing  it  in  Holland ;  and  as  to  profit,  conaU 
der  how  long  it  was  before  writing  came  to 
be  considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Baretti 
says,  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received 
copy-money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnsoi)  sug- 
gested ;  and  I  thought  that  I  might  write 
so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History  of 
the  Civil  War  in  Great  Britain,  m  174« 
and  1746,"  without  being  obliged  to  goto  • 
foreign  prefls.-f' 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Buttar 
accompanied  us  to  see  the  manu&ctoiy  of 
china  there.    I  admired  the  ingenuity  and 


1 1  am  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr.  John  Homt^ 
who  was  himsdf  gallantly  in  the  field  for  the  nfgataf 
family,  in  that  interesting  warfkre,  but  is  geaww 
enough  to  do  justice  to  the  other  sidef  Is  pvepiilDg  m 
account  of  it  for  the  pre». 
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■lelicate  art  with  which  ■  nua  faahiuned 
cUj  tnt«  *  cup,  1  Mucei,  or  >  tea-put.  while 
a  Mj  turned  round  ■  wheel  to  give  the  inisa 
TDtundit}'.'  I  thought  tb'ii  as  excellent  in 
it<  Speciea  of  power,  as  making  f;ood  vcrMm 
Id  Ita  speclea.  Yet  I  liod  no  reject  for  thia 
pott«r.  Neither,  indeed,  has  a  man  oi'anj 
extent  of  thinking  Tor  a  mere  verje-niaker, 
fn  whose  numbers,  however  perfLct,  there 
ia  no  poetrr,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beau- 
tiful, hut  lit.  Johnson  Juatlj  observed  it 


afsiirer,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what 
were  here  made  of  porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walkinjg  atraut  Derbj, 
aucit  as  I  always  have  in  wauing  about  any 
town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There 
is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelty  ;  and 
one  speculates  an  the  way  in  wbicli  life  Is 
passed  in  it,  which,  although  there  is  a  same- 
ness every  where  upon  Uie  whole,  is  yet 
minutely  divemifled.  The  minute  iliveisi- 
tiei  in  every  thing  are  wonderfuL  Talking 
of  shaving,  the  other  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a  thousand  sha- 
rers, two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike  as  not 
to  be  distineuished."  I  thought  this  not 
posuble,  till  he  specified  so  many  of  the  ra- 
rietiea  in  shaving  : — holding  the  raaor  more 
or  less  perpendicular  i—drawing  long  or 
short  strokes  ; — banning  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ace,  or  the  under — at  the  nght  side 
or  the  left  side.  Indeed,  when  oneconsiders 
what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the 
wind-pipe,  In  the  compass  of  a  very  small 
aperture,  wemay  be  convinced  hoir  many  de- 
grees uf  difl'erence  there  may  be  In  the  ap- 
plication of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,*  whose  lady 
U  daughter  oTrnv  counn  Sir  John  Dtouglal, 
whose  grandson  Is  now  prenlmptive  hdV  of 
the  noble  family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical  conversa- 
don.  Johnson  said,  he  had  somewhere  or 
other  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's  dis. 
course  '*  De  Aaima  Medica."  He  told  ii3, 
"  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper  uaa.  Dr. 
Nlcboli  would  not  attend  him  as  a  iiliysi. 
cUn,  if  hii  mind  was  not  at  ease  t  fur  he  be- 
lieved that  no  medicines  would  have  any  in. 
fluence.  He  once  attended  a  man  in  Irade, 
Upon  shorn  he  found  none  of  the  im^iliciiiL's 
he  prescribed  had  any  effect;  he  asked  the 
man's  wife  privately  whether  his  af&irs 
were  nut  in  a  bad  Way  ?  She  said  no.  He 
continued  his  attendance  some  time,  still 
without  success.  At  length  the  man's  wife 
told  him,  she  had  discovered  that  her  hus- 
band's ailaira  imts  in  a  bad  way.  When 
Qoldsmith  was  dying,  Dr.  Tuiton  said  to 
him, '  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than 
it  should  be,  ftom  the  degree  of  fever  which 
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you  have :  is  your  mind  at  e 

Alter  dinner,  Mra.  Butter  went  with  me 
to  see  the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  I.ombe 
hadt  bad  a  patent  for,  hndng  brought  awa* 
the  contrivance  iVom  Italy.  I  am  notvm 
conversant  with  mecbanics;  but  the  simpU- 
city  of  this  machine,  and  its  multiplied 
operations,  struck  me  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. 1  had  learnt  ihim  Dr.  Johnson,  du- 
ring this  interview,  not  to  think  with  a  de- 
jected indifierence  of  the  wtyrkt  of  art,  and 
the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncer- 
tain and  short ;  but  to  consider  such  indif- 
ference a«  a  feilure  of  reason,  a  morbidness 
ofmindj  fbr  happiness  should  be  cultivated 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects  which  are 
instrumental  to  it  should  be  steadily  consi- 
dered as  of  importance,  with  a  reference  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  sue- 
cesnve  ages.  Though  it  Is  proper  to  value 
small  parts,  as 

■  Sands  cuke  Uwnmintalii,  momtaunuka  thsTsari't 
vet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to 
have  a  just  estimation  of  objects.  One  mo- 
I  being  uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no 
consequence  j  yet  this  mav  be  thouriit  of 
~'~  ~  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  there 
large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  aame 
way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learn- 
ing, of  friendship.  We  cannot  tell  the  pre- 
-'-E  moment  when  friendship  ia  formed.   A* 

filling  a  Teasel  drop  by  drop,  there  is  at 
last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over ;  so  in  • 
series  of  kmdnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which 
the  heart  nin  over.     We  must  not 

parts,  and  think  separately  of  each  part.  It 
■"  *""  — itemplaling  a  large  mass  of  human 
~  "~~*  a  man,  while  he  sets  ajust 
'0  life,  dues  not  think  of  his 
death  as  annihilating  all  that  is  great  and 
pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually  cviUemtd 
tn  Au  mind,  according  to  Berkeley's  reverie. 
If  his  imagination  be  not  sickly  and  feeble, 
it  "  wings  Its  distant  way"  far  beyond  him- 
telt,  ana  views  the  world  in  unceasing  ac- 
tivity of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  re. 
"'  'in,  that  all  things  would  be  as  gay  as 
on  the  day  of  bis  death,  is  natural  and 
ion.  We  are  apt  to  transfer  Co  oU 
iround  us  our  owii  gloom,  without  consider- 
ing that  at  soy  given  point  of  time  there  ia, 

^.S: :::!__. 

this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  plea- 
scenes,  have  not  thousands  and   ten 
sands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened, 
•od  have  nut&milies  been  in  grief  for  their 
aoarest  relations?   But  have  those  dismal 
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circumstances  at  all  affected  me  ?  Why  then 
■hould  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experi- 
ence, or  which  I  know,  atfect  others  ?  JLet 
us  guard  a^inst  imagining  that  there  is  an 
end  of  febcitv  upon  earth,  when  we  our- 
flcdyes  n^w  old,  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when 
some  of  Dr.  Dodd*s  nious  friends  were  try- 
ing to  console  him  by  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  ^*  a  wrett:hdd  world,**  he  had 
onesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant : — 
'*  No,  no  (said  he),  it  has  been  a  very  agree- 
able world  to  me."  Johnson  added,  ^^I  re- 
spect Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the  truth ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  he  had  for  several  vear^  e^jojed 
a  life  of  great  voluptuousness.^* 

He  told  us,  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood 
by  him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were 
ready  to  be  given  to  the  jailer,  if  he  would 
let  him  escape.  He  added,  that  he  knew  a 
friend  of  Dodd*8,  who  walked  about  New- 
gate for  some  time  on  the  evenmg  before 
tne  day  of  his  execution,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any 
of  the  turnkeys  who  coula  get  him  out :  but 
it  was  too  late;  for  he  was  watched  with 
much  circumspection.  He  said,  Dodd*s 
friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax, 
which  was  to  have  oeen  left  in  his  place ; 
and  he  beUeved  it  was  carried  into  the 
prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd*s  leav- 
ing the  world  persuaded  that  *^  The  Con- 
vict's Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren*' 
was  of  his  own  writing.  *'*-  But,  Sir,  (said  I,) 
you  contributed  to  the  deception ;  for  when 
Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  ^ou  that 
it  was  not  Dodd*s  own,  because  it  had  a 
great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than  any 
thinff  known  to  be  his,  you  answered, — 
^  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  Depend  upon 
it.  Sir,  when  a  man  knows  he  is  to  oe  hanged 
in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his  mind  won- 
derfully.' ^  Jon M SOX :  '^  Sir,  as  Dodd  got 
it  from  me  to  pass  as  his  own,  while  that 
could  do  him  any  good,  that  was  an  impiied 
^TonAte  that  I  snould  not  own  it.  To  own 
It,  therefore,  would  have  been  telling  a  lie, 
with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise, 
which  was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to 
make  it  be  believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides, 
Sir,  I  did  not  direcUif  tell  a  lie:  I  left  the 
matter  uncertain.  Perhaps  I  thought  that 
Seward  would  not  believe  it  the  less  to  be 
mine  for  what  I  said ;  but  I  would  not  put 
it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had  owned  it.** 

He  praised  Blair's  sermons :  '^  Yet,**  said 
he  (willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that 
fiuhionable  fiime,  however  deserved,  is  not 
always  the  most  lasting,)  ^perhaps,  they 
may  not  be  reprinted  afxer  seven  years ;  at 
least  not  after  Blair*s  death.** 

He  said,  ^  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that 
flowered  late.  There  appeared  nothing  re- 
markable about  him  when  he  was  young ; 
though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame,  one 


of  his  friends  began  to  recollect  something 
of  his    being   distinguished    at    College. 
Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recollected 
more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he  grew 
a  n'eater  man.** 

1  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told 
me,  he  awaked  every  morning  at  four,  uid 
then  for  his  health  got  up  and  walked  in  his 
room. naked,  with  Uie  wmdow  open,  which 
he  called  taking  an  mr  bath  ;  after  which  he 
went  to  bed  agam,  and  slept  two  hours  more. 
Johnson,  who  was  always  ready  to  beat  down 
any  thing  that  seemed  to  be  exhibited  with 
disproportionate  importance,  thus  observed : 
^^  I  suppose.  Sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it  than 
this,  he  wakes  at  four,  and  cannot  sleep  till 
he  chills  himself  and  makes  the  warmth  of 
the  bed  a  grateful  sensation.** 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  risins  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  **  tbaX  the 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when 
she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  aa 
early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a 
contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her 
chamber-light  should  bum  a  string,  to  which 
a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  wnich  then 
fell  with  a  strong  sudden  noise :  this  roused 
her  frt>m  her  sleep,  and  then  she  had  no  di£> 
ficult^  19  getting  up.*'  But  I  said  thai  was 
my  difficulty ;  and  wished  there  could  be 
some  medicme  invented  which  would  make 
one  rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did, 
unless  after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  m  the 
stores  of  Nature  which  could  do  this.  I 
have  thought  of  a  pulley^  to  raise  me  gradu- 
ally; but  that  would  give  me  pain,  as  it 
would  counteract  my  internal  inclination. 
I  would  have  something  that  can  dissipate 
the  vis  inerluBj  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
muscles.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human 
body  may  be  put,  by  the  operation  of  other 
substances,  into  any  state  in  which  it  has 
ever  been;  and  as  I  have  experienced  a 
state  in  which  rising  from  bed  was  not  disa- 
greeable, but  easy,  nay,  sometimes  agree- 
able; I  suppose  that  this  state  may  be 
Produced,  ii  we  knew  by  what.  We  can 
eat  the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we  can  give 
it  tension  or  relaxation ;  and  surely  it  is 
possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  ri- 
sing from  bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  ^^a  man  should 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which 
Dr.  Mead  says  is  oetweea  seven  and  nine 
houra.**  J  told  him,  that  Dr.  Cullen  said 
to  me,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more 
sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once.  Johnson  : 
^^This  rule.  Sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases; 
for  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by 
sicxness ;  and  surely,  Cullen  would  not  have 
a  man  to  get  up,  after  having  slept  but  an 
hour.    Sudi  a  regimen  would  s(k>n  end  in  a 
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dbtingulilMd  in  coIleK,  u  appear*  firom  a 
moiUoQcd  by  Dr.  Kaarney.    See  p.  lia» 
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kng  «fe«p."*  Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I  think 
yery  Justly,  that  *'  a  man  who  does  not  feel 
an  inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times, 
instead  of  being  stronger  than  other  peoiile, 
roust  not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in  health  nas 
aU  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  in  a  strong  degree.** 

Johnson  advi!sed  me  to-nidiit  not  to  rtfine 
in  the  education  of  my  chudren.  ^Life, 
(nid  he)  will  not  bear  refinextfent;  you 
must  do  as  other  people  do.** 

As  we  drove  baclc  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  John- 
son recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often , 
done,  to  drink  water  only  :  '*  For  (said  he) 
you  are  then  sure  not  to  get  drunk ;  where- 
as, if  vou  drink  wine,  you  are  never  sure." 
I  said  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I 
was  unwilling  to  give  up.  "Why,  Sir,  (sud 
he,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine 
is  a  great  deduction  from  life :  but  it  may 
be  necessary.**  He  however  owned,  that  in 
his  opinion  a  free  use  of  wine  did  not  shor- 
ten life  ;  and  said  he  would  not  give  less  for 
the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  (whom  he 
named)  celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than 
for  that  of  a  sober  man.  *^  But  stay,  (said 
he,  with  his  usual  intelligence,  and  accuracy 
of  innuiry,)  does  it  take  much  wine  to  make 
him  drunk  ?**  I  answered,  '*  a  i^eafc  deal  ei- 
ther of  wine  or  strong  punch.*'--"  Then 
(said  he)  that  is  the  worse.'*  I  presume  to 
illustrate  my  friend*s  observation  thus ;  "  A 
fortress  which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls 
less  shattered,  than  when  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was 
as  violent  a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  literally  had  the  same  con- 
tem])t  for  an  Knglibhman  compared  with  a 
Scotsman,  that  he  had  fur  a  Scotsman  com- 
pared with  an  Enr^Iishman ;  and  that  he 
would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Damned  ras- 
cal !  to  talk  as  he  docs  of  the  Scotch.**  This 
seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to  give  him  pause.*' 
It,  iierhaps,  presented  his  extreme  prejudice 
affainst  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  some- 
what new  to  him,  by  the  eflect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ash- 
bourne, Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson 
and  I  sat  up  a  long  tune  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article 
which  I  shewed  him  in  the  *•'  Critical  Rc- 

•  Thiji  regiraen  was,  however,  practised  bv  Bishop 
Ken,  of  whom  Hawkins  (not  Sir  John)  in  his  life  of  that 
venerable  prelate,  p.  4,  tells  us,  "  And  that  neither  his 
study  mi^ht  be  the  aegresaor  on  his  hours  of  instruction, 
or  what  he  judged  his  duty,  prevent  his  improvenients  $ 
or  both,  his  clos«t  addresses  to  his  God  ;  he  strictly  ac- 
customed himself  to  but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged 
liim  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew  so  habitual,  that  it 
continued  with  him  almost  tOl  his  last  Illness.  And  so 
lively  and  cheerful  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be 
very  fscatious  and  entertaining  to  his  friends  hi  the 
evening,  even  when  it  was  iiercelved  that  with  difficulty 
he  keitt  liLt  eyes  open :  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest 
with  no  othvr  pur|x)sc  than  the  refreshing  and  enabling 
him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing  his  morn- 
ing hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  bcxoro  he  put 
on  hjs  clothes. 


view**  of  this  year,  giving  an  account  of  a 
curious  publication,  entitled  "A  Spiritual 
Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Uuttr, 
M.D.*'  Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  a  ^jhysiciaui  of  some  em!* 
nence  in  Dublin,  and  author  of  seyeral 
works.  This  Diary,  which  was  kept  finoni 
1703  to  1775,  the 'year  in  which  he  died, 
and  was  now  published  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo, exhibited  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
a  minute  and  honest  resister  of  the  state  of 
his  mind ;  which,  thou^  frequently  lauah* 
able  enough,  was  not  more  so  than  the  nia- 
toiy  of  man;y^  men  would  be,  if  recorded 
with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted 
by  the  Reviewers : 

"  Tenth  month,  1753. 

^  23.  Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

"Twelfth  month,  17*  An  hypochondriac 
obnubilation  from  wind  and  indigestion. 

"Ninth  month,  28.  An  over- dose  of 
whisky. 

**  29.  A  dull  cross  choleric  day. 

«' First  month,  1757—22.  A  little  swinish 
at  dinner  and  repast. 

"  31.  Dogged  on  provocation. 

''  Second  month,  6.  Very  dogged  or  snap* 
pish. 

^14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

*^2(!.  Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under 
me,  on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

"Third month,  11.  On  a  uroyocation,  ex- 
ercised a  dumb  resentment  tor  two  days,  in- 
stead of  scolding. 

22.  Scolded  too  vehemently. 

23.  Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  menu,  29.  Mechanically  and 
sinfully  dogged.** 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good 
Quietist*s  self-condemning  minutes ;  parti- 
cularly at  his  mentioning  with  such  a  seri- 
ous re^ipret,  occasional  instances  of  "  «trtmsA. 
ness"  m  eating,  and  "  dogpedness  of  temper,*^ 
He  thought  the  observations  of  the  Critical 
Reviewers  upon  the  importance  of  a  man  to 
himself  so  ingenious,  and  so  well  expressed, 
that  I  shall  here  introduce  them. 

After  observing  that  "  there  are  few  wri- 
ters who  have  gained  any  reputation  by  re* 
cording  their  own  actions,**  uiey  say, 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four 
classes.  In  the^nt  we  haye  Julius  Caesar : 
he  relates  his  own  transactions  ;  but  he  re« 
lates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity, 
and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  character  and  achievements.  In 
the  second  class  we  have  Marcus  Autoninus : 
this  writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  reflections 
on  his  own  life ;  but  his  sentiments  are  so 
noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his  medi- 
tations are  universally  admired.  In  the 
third  class  we  have  some  others  of  tolerable 
credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their 
own  private  history  by  an  intermixture  of 
literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of 
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their  own  times :  the  celebrated  Huetius  has 
published  an  entertaining  volume  upon  this 
nlal^  *  De  rebwt  cui  eitm  pertinentibiu,  *  In  the 
jiirA  dbs8  we  have  the  journalists,  temfioral 
and  spiritual:  Elias  Ashmole,  William  Lilly, 
Ottwcge  Vhitelield,  John  Wesley,  and  a 
UMMisand  other  old  women  and  fiuiatic  Mrri- 
ters  of  memoirs  and  meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Ilu^rh  Blair, 
in  his  lectures  on  llhetoric  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  £din- 
buivh,  had  animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian 
styfe  as  too  pompous ;  and  attempted  to  imi- 
tate  it,  by  givins  a  sentence  of  Addison  in 
**  The  Spectator,  No.  411,  in»  the  manner 
of  Johnson.  When  treating  of  the  utility  of 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  preserving 
us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of  those  ^'  who 
know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,**  that 
^  their  verv  first  step  out  of  business  is  into 
vice  or  folly  ;*'  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed 
would  have  been  expressed  in  ^*'  The  iiam. 
bier,**  thus :  ^*'thdr  very  first  step  out  of  the 
re^ons  of  business  is  into  the  perturbation 
of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of  folly."  •  Joun- 
hos  :  ^*  Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  should 
have  used.  No,  Sir  ;  the  imitators  of  my 
style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done 
it  the  best ;  for  she  has  imitated  the  senti- 
ment as  well  as  the  diction.** 

I  intend,  beibre  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  iiriend's 
style  in  various  modes ;  some  caricaturing 
or  mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it, 
whether  intentionally  or  with  a  degree  of 
similarity  to  it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers 
were  not  conscious. 

In  Baretti*8  Review,  which  he  published 
in  Italy,  under  the  title  of  "^  Frusta  LEr- 
TE&AaiA,**  it  is  observed  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son the  historian  had  formed  his  style  upon 
that  of  *'^  11  eelebre  Samnele  Johnson,  My 
friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion.;  for  he 
once  said  to  mc,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  ^^  Sir, 
if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it 
to  me ;  that  is,  having  too  many  words,  and 
those  too  biff  ones.** 

I  read  to  nim  a  letter  which  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  had  wrriten  to  me,  containing  some 
critical  remarks  u}X)n  the  style  of  his  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.'*  His 
I^ordship  praised  the  very  fine  passage  upon 
landing  at  Icolmkill;f  but  his  own  style 


•  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his  *'  Lectunw."  he  wm 
lnvidl<m<ily  attacked  fur  hAvini;  omitted  his  censure  on 
JohiMoa's  style,  and,  oo  the  ooutnury,  praisinR  it  highly. 
But  before  Uui  time  "  Jolmson'i  Lives  of  the  Poets" 
hiul  appeared,  in  which  his  style  was  conaiderabiT  eajtier, 
than  when  he  wrote  '*  The  Rambler.''  It  would  titere. 
fore  Itave  been  uncandid  in  Blair,  even  luppoeing  hta 
criticum^  to  havA  been  just,  to  have  preaerved  IL 

T  "  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island*  which 
which  woiuiice  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 
whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the 
benefia  of  l(.nowIedge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To 
Abatract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impoa- 
aible,  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foc^h  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  wiUidrawx  us  from  the  power 
of  our  seu.v«.s,  whatever  mokes  the  past,  the  distant*  or 


being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  ho  disap- 
proved of  the  ricnness  of  Johnson  *s  language, 
and  of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions. Johnson  :  **  Why,  Sir,  this  cri- 
ticism would  be  just,  if  in  my  style,  superflu- 
ous words,  or  words  too  big  tor  the  thoughts, 
could  be  pointed  out ;  but  this  I  do  not  be- 
lieve can  be  done.  For  instance ;  in  the 
passage  which  Lord  Monbod<lo  admires, 
^  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  re- 
gion,' the  word  iUwUriotis  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  mere  narration ;  for  the  €ict 
might  be  told  without  it :  but  it  is  not, 
therefore,  superfluous ;  for  it  wakes  the  mind 
to  peculiar  attention,  where  something  of 
more  than  usual  importance  is  to  be  present* 
ed.  ^  Illustrious !' — for  what  ?— and  then 
the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  lona.  And,  Sir,  ^s 
to  metaphorical  expression,  that  is  a  great 
excellence  in  style,  when  it  is  used  with 
propriety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for 
one; — conveys  the  meaning  more  lumi- 
nously, and  generally  with  a  perception  of 
delight." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  the  new  edition  of  the  Blographia 
BrUannica^  but  had  declined  it ;  which  he 
afterwards  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this 
regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would  have 
procured  us  more  of  Johnson*s  most  de- 
lightful species  of  writing  ;  and  although 
my  friend  Dr.  Kippis^:  has  hitherto  dis- 
charged the  task  juaiciously,  distinctly,  and 
with  more  impartiality  than  might  have  been 
expected  fi*om  a  Separatist,  it  were  to  have 
been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of 
this  literary  Temple  of  Fame  had  been  as- 
signed to  *'*'  a  friend  to  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State.**  We  should  not  then 
have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure 
dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit 
and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered 
amongst  *•*'  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have 
flourished  m  Great  Britain  «nd  Ireland." 8 

On  Saturday,  September  20^  after  break- 

* 

the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advaacet  ut 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and 
from  my  rriends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  con- 
duct us,  indiflfarent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground 
whldi  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtues 
The  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  who«e  patrioti3m  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mirathon,  or  whoM* 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  theruim  ckf  lona.** 

Had  our  Tour  nroduced  nothing  else  but  this  sublima 
passage,  the  worla  must  have  acuowledged  that  it  wat 
not  made  in  vain.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  present  i»- 
spectable  Presklent  of  the  Royal  Society,  told  me,  ha 
was  so  much  struck  on  reading  it,  that  he  daaped  his 
hands  toeether,  and  renudned  for  some  Uroe  in  an  alti- 
tude of  silent  admiration. 

i  [Af.er  having  given  to  the  public  the  first  flv«v^ 
lumesof  aneweditionof  BfooRAPUiA  BaiTAMNiOA» 
between  the  years  1778  and  17U3,  Dr.  Kippis  died,  Oeto» 
ber  8,  I79li ;  and  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  oam- 
pleted.    M.] 

{  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  cardenly  uttered* 
I  carelessly  joined.  But  in  justice  to  Dr.  Kippia,  irtuit 
with  that  manly  candid  good  temper  whkh  marks  his 
character,  set  me  right,  1  now  with  pleasure  reiract  it  i 
and  I  desire  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  as  pointed 
out  by  him  to  me,  that  **  The  new  lives  of  dissonliof 
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fitft,  when  Taylor  wm  gone  out  to  his  farm, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  1  had  a  serious  conversation, 
by  ourselves,  on  melancholy  and  madness  ; 
which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  erroneous- 
ly inclined  to  confound  together.  Melan- 
choly,  like  '*  great  wit,"  may  be  "  near  al- 
lied to  madness  ;*'  but  there  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  a  distinct  separation  between  them. 
When  he  talked  oi  madness,  he  was  to  be 
understood  as  speakinff  of  those  who  were 
in  any  great  degree  (usturbed,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  **  troubled  in  mind." 
Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that 
all  deviations  from  nght  reason  were  mad- 
ness ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opi- 
nions both  of  ancients  and  modems  ufwn 
this  subject,  collected  and  illustrated  with 
a  variety  of  curious  fiicts,  may  read  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's very  entertaining  work.* 

Johnson  said,  *•*'  A  madman  loves  to  be 
with  people  whom  he  fears ;  not  as  a  dog 
fears  the  lash ;  but  of  whom  he  stands  in 
awe.'*  I  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  this 
observation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom  a 
person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  d^ect- 
ed,  stands  in  awe,  represses  and  composes 
an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits,*!'  and  consoles 
him  with  the  contemplation  of  something 
steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  ^^  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in 
the  lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  The^ 
are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their 
minds,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
misery  which  they  suffer :  but  when  they 

Divhieii,  In  the  flnt  four  volumes  of  thtiecond  edition  of 
the '  Biographia  Dritannicat  are  thoie  of  John  Aber. 
nethy,  Thomai  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hugh  Broufth- 
ton  the  learned  Puritan,  Simon  Browne,  Joseph  Boyie 
of  Dublin,  Thomas  Cartwright  the  learned  Puritan,  and 
Samuel  Chandler.  The  only  doubt  I  have  ever  heard 
fttggssted  is,  whether  there  should  have  been  an  article  of 
Dr.  Amory.  But  I  was  convinced,  and  am  still  oon> 
Tlnoed,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the  reality  of 
his  learning,  and  the  excdlent  and  candid  nature  of  his 
prartical  writings. 

••  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows :  John 
Balguy,  Edward  Bentham,  George  Berkeley  Biffhou  of 
Cloyne,  William  Berriman,  Thomas  Birch,  William 
Borlase,  Thonuu  Bolt,  James  Bradley,  Thomas  Brougb- 
ton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton,  Joseph  Butler  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  Cascell,  Edmund 
Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke,  Robert 
Clayton  Bishop  of  Closhcr,  John  Conybeare  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  George  Costani,  and  Samuel  CroxalL—l  am  not 
conscious  (savs  Kinuis)  of  any  partLiUty  in  conducthig 
the  work.  I  woula  not  willhigly  insert  a  Dissenting 
Minister  that  does  dot  Justly  deserve  to  be  noticed,  or 
omit  an  established  clergyman  that  does.  At  tlie  same 
time,  1  shall  not  be  deterred  from  introdudiig  Dissenters 
inco  ilie  Biographia*  when  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
entlUed  to  that  distinctkm,  from  their  writings,  leani- 
taw,  and  merit." 

Let  roe  add.  that  the  expression,**  A  friend  to  the  con- 
•Ututkn  in  Chureh  and  State,"  was  not  meant  by  me, 
•a  any  reflection  upon  this  Reverend  GenUeman,  as  if  he 
«li«  aa  enemy  to  the  political  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, as  estaWilied  at  the  revolutkxi,  but,  from  my  steady 
MM  avowed  predilection  for  a  Tory,  was  quoted  from 
"  JohiMQn's  Dictionary,**  where  that  disUnctlon  is  so  de* 


•  **  Observations  on  Insanity,"  by  Th<Mnas  Arnold, 
ILD.  London,  178i. 

t  [Cardan  composed  his  mhid,  tending  to  madness  (or 
rather  actually  mad,  for  such  he  seems  In  his  writings, 
lanned  as  they  are,)  by  exciting  voluntary  pain.  V.Card. 
Opi  et  Vit.    K.] 


grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  then 
and  they  seek  tor  pain.$  Employment,  8t 
and  hardships  prevent  melancholy.  I  suj 
pose  in  all  our  army  in  America  there  w) 
not  one  man  who  went  mad.** 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  < 
much  importance  to  me,  which  Jobnaun  wi 
pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  attentioi 
1  had  long  complained  to  him  that  I  felt  di 
contented  in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow 
sphere,  and  that  1  wished  to  make  my  chi< 
residence  in  Ijondon,  the  great  scene  of  an 
bition,  instruction,  and  amusement :  a  seen* 
which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking, 
heaven  upon  earth.  Johnson  :  ^  VHij 
Sir,  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had  such' 
gust  for  London  as  you  have :  and  I  cann< 
blame  you  for  your  wish  to  live  there :  ye 
Sir,  were  I  in  your  fiither*8  {^e,  I  shoul 
not  consent  to  vour  settling  there;  for 
have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  t 
afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserter 
as  you  would  soon  find  it  more  desirable  1 
have  a  country-seat  in  a  better  cUniate. 
own,  however,  that  to  consider  it  as  a  tft« 
to  reside  on  a  fiunily  estate  is  a  prejudice 
for  we  must  consider,  that  working-peop] 
get  employment  equally,  and  the  proouce  < 
the  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great  £ 
mily  resides  at  home  or  not ;  and  if  tne  rem 
of  an  estate  be  carried  to  London,  they  d 
turn  a^ain  in  the  circulation  of  commerce 
nay.  Sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carr] 
ing  the  rents  to  a  oistance  is  agoodJiiecaui 
it  contributes  to  that  circulation.  We  mua 
however,  allow,  that  a  well-regulated  ^rei 
family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  c 
vility  and  elegance,  and  give  an  example  < 
g^ood  order,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  so  its  n 
sidencc  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantae 
But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vk: 
ous,  its  residence  at  home  is  very  pemicioi! 
to  a  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  Ui 
same  inducement  to  live  in  the  country  i 
formerly ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  ai 
much  better  enjoyed  in  town ;  and  there  : 
no  longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  ii 
fluence  in  proprietors  of  land  wnich  they  ha 
in  old  times,  and  which  made  the  country  c 
agreeable  to  them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinlec 
now  is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laii 
of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred  years  ago.** 

t  We  read  In  the  Goapels,  that  thoae  nnfortuaata  « 
sons,  who  were  possessed  with  evil  splriu  (which,  ali 
all,  I  think  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  madness,  aa  sr 
first  suggested  to  me  by  my  respecuble  friend  (Sir  Jol 
Prlnirie,)  had  recourse  to  pain,  tearing  themsaves,  ai 
Jumping  sometimes  faito  the  fire,  sometimes  into  tl 
water.  Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me  with  a  reraarkat 
anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observatlo 
A  tradesman,  who  liad  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  Lo 
don,  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at  Woroc 
ler.  His  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  ai 
having  nothing  dse  to  supply  its  place,  preyed  upon  I 
self,  so  that  eustcnce  was  a  torment  to  him.  At  last  1 
was seiaed  with  the  stone;  and  a  friend  who  found  hi 
in  one  of  lis  severest  fits,  havbtg  expressed  his  ooncer 
**  No,  no.  Sir,  (said  he,)  don't  pity  mei  what  1  t«ow  ft 
isease,  ooropared  with  that  torture  of  mind  fVom  whk 
itTeUeTCfmCi**    * 
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I  told  hira,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never 
went  from  home  without  being  attended 
by  thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson's 
shrewdness  and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exert- 
ed  upon  every  occasion.  "  Pray,  (said  he,) 
how  did  your  ancestor  support  his  thirty 
men  and  thirty  horses  when  he  went  at  a 
distance  from  home,  in  an  age  when  there 
was  hanlly  any  monev  in  circulation  ?**  I 
sup^gested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend  who 
mentioned  Dougka's  going  to  the  Holy 
liOnd  with  a  numerous  trnn  of  followers. 
Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  follow- 
ers  enough  wUle  living  upon  his  own  lands, 
the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to 
the  Holy  liand ;  and  as  there  was  no  com- 
merce by  which  he  could  be  supplied  with 
money,  how  could  he  maintain  tnem  in  fo- 
reign countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  re- 
side in  London,  the  exquisite  zest  with 
which  I  relished  it  in  occasional  visits  might 
go  off,  and  I  n^ht  grow  tired  of  it.  Johx- 
sox :  •'  Why,  Sr,  you  find  no  man,  at  all 
intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London. 
No,  Sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of  liondon,  he 
is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is  in  London  all 
that  life  can  afford." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  set- 
tling in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of 
my  ancestors,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  old 
feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  that  I  fislt  all  the  dulcedo  of  the  neUaie 
toluftu  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird  of 
Auchinleck  had  an  elegant  house,  in  front 
of  which  he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward 
upon  his  own  territories,  upon  which  he  had 
upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached  to 
him ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natu- 
ral romantic  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and 
water ;  and  that  in  niv  ^^  mom  of  life**  I 
had  appropriated  the  fines^  descriptions  in 
the  ancient  Classics,  to  certain  scenes  there, 
which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind. 
That  when  all  this  was  considered,  I  should 
certainlv  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home, 
and  cn^oy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and 
from  bmigliig  with  me  a  share  of  the  intel- 
lectual stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listen- 
ed to  all  this,  and  kindly  ^^  hoped  it  might 
be  as  I  now  supposed.*' 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring 
bis  lady  to  visit  Ijondon  as  soon  as  be  can, 
that  they  may  have  agreeable  topics  for  con- 
versation when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in 
Westminster  Hall,  our  conversation  turned 
upon  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England. 
Johnson  :  *^  You  must  not  indulge  too 
sanguine  hopes,  should  you  be  calle<l  to  our 
bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  law;y^er, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against 
any  man*s  success  in  the  profession  of  the 
law :  ^e  candidates-  are  so  numerous,  and 
those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.     He 


safd  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man  of 
good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of  having 
business,  though  tie  indeed  allowed  that  u 
such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes, 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  get 
forward ;  but  that  the  ereat  risk  was,  that  a 
man  might  pass  half  a  li&-time  in  the  Courts, 
and  never  nave  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
his  abilities.'** 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from 
wearying  and  growing  fretful,  especially  in 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  melancholy ; 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  sa- 
vage, who,  when  a  European  was  expatia- 
ting on  all  the  advantages  of  money,  put  this 
Question  :  ^  Will  it  purchase  oocupati&n9'* 
Johnson  :  '^  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  this  sav- 
ing is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  Sir, 
money  will  purchase  occupation ;  it  will  pur- 
chase all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  it  wUl 
purchase  variety  of  company ;  it  will  pur- 
chase all  s<)rts  of  entertainment** 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  '*  Voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,**  which  pleased  me ;  but  I 
found  he  did  not  like  it.  «'  Sir,  (said  he,) 
there  is  a  great  affectation  of  fine  writing  in 
it**  BoswELL :  ^  But  he  carries  you  along 
with  him.*'  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  he  does 
not  carry  mr  along  with  him :  he  leaves  me 
behind  him :  or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me 
before  him ;  for  he  makes  me  turn  over  many 
leaves  at  a  time.** 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have  seen 
in  anv  town  of  the  same  size.  1  felt  great 
satisfaction  in  considering  that  I  was  sup- 
ported in  my  fondness  for  solemn  public 
worship  by  the  general  concurrence  and  mu- 
nificence of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from 
each  other,  thnt  I  wondered  at  their  pre- 
serving an  intimacy.  Their  having  been  at 
school  and  college  together,  might,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  this ;  but  Sir  Joshua 
Rejrnolds  has  furnished  me  with  a  stronger 
reason ;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to  him  that 
he  had  been  told  by  Taylor  he  was  to  be  his 
heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  animad- 
yert  upon  this ;  but  certain  it  is  that  John- 
son paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now, 
however,  said  to  me,  *^  Sir,  I  love  him ;  but 
I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  him 
does  not  increase.    As  it  is  said  in  the  Apo> 


*  Now,  at  the  dli tance  of  flfteni  yean  tlnce  thb  ( 
▼enaUon  pa— d,  the  otMcrvation  which  1  have  had  am 
opportunity  of  making  in  Westminster  Hall,  has  coo- 
vinoed  me.  that  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John- 
son's legal  friend  may  have  been  some  time  ago,  tha 
same  certainty  of  succeu  cannot  now  be  promised  to  tht 
Game  display  of  merit.  The  reasons,  however,  of  th* 
rapid  rise  ot  some,  and  the  dlsappofaitmmt  of  oiheia 
equally  respectable,  are  such  as  It  might  seem  InvkUoua 
to  mention,  and  would  require  a  longer  detail  thanwoukl 
be  proper  for  this  work. 
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cxypha,  *  his  talk  is  of  bullocks.**  I  do  not 
suppose  he  is  very  fond  of  my  company.  His 
habits  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical : 
this  he  knows  that  I  see ;  and  no  man  likes 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disappro* 
bation." 

I  ha^e  no  doubt  that  a  fi^ood  many  sermons 
were  composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At 
this  time  I  found,  upon  his  table,  a  part  of 
one  which  he  had  newly  begun  to  write : 
and  Conciopro  Tayloro  appears  in  one  of  his 
diaries.  When  to  these  circumstances  we 
add  the  internal  evidence  from  the  power  of 
thinking  and  stvle  in  the  collection  which 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  published, 
with  the  ngmficarU  title  of"  Sermons  left  for 
publicaiion  by  the  Reverend  John  Taylor) 
LL.D.'*  our  conviction  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought, 
tlmt  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write 
like  Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who  could  ?)  did 
not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as  good  as 
those  which  we  generally  have  from  very 
respectable  divines.  He  shewed  me  one 
wiin  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnson*s  hand- 
writing  ;  and  I  was  present  when  he  read 
another  to  Johnson,  that  he  mijght  have  his 
opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  "  very 
well."  These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not 
Johnson's ;  for  he  was  above  little  arts,  or 
tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that 
every  man  of  a*  learned  profession  should 
consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as  ne- 
cessary to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  author. 
When,  in  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary 
fame,  1  regretted  to  him  one  day  that  an 
eminent  Judge  had  nothing  of  it,  and  there- 
fore  would  leave  no  perpetual  monument  of 
himself  to  posterity  ;  "  Alas,  Sir,  (said  John- 
son^) what  a  mass  of  confusion  should  we 
have,  if  every  Bishop,  and  every  Judge, 
every  I^awyer,  Phvsicain,  and  Divine,  were 
to  write  books." 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable 
person,  of  a  very  strong  mind,  who  had  little 
of  that  tenderness  whicn  is  common  to  hu- 
man nature ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  when 
I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  invite  his 
son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in  fo- 
reign parts,  to  come  home  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  his  answer  was, "  No,  no,  let  him  mind 
his  business."  JouKsoy :  ^^  I  do  not  agree 
with  him,  Sir,  in  this.  Getting  money  is  not 
all  a  man*s  business :  to  cultivate  kindness  is 
a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of  life.*' 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very 
fg0d  spirits,  entertained  us  with  several  cha- 
xalcteristical  portraits;  I  regret  that  any  of 
them  escaped  my  retention  and  diligence.  I 
found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  my 
friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhiUt  it  witn 


•  EcclesiaatlcuB,  chap,  xxxviii  ▼.  25,  The  whole 
chapter  may  be  read  as  an  admirable  Uluftratkm  of  the 
nipcnority  of  culUvated  minds  om  the  gron  and  11- 


any  degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  it  down  without  delay.  To 
record  his  sayings,  afler  some  distuice  of 
time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long, 
kept  and  fiided  fruits,  or  other  vegetables, 
which,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  no- 
thing of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  o. 
what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the  John- 
sonian garden. 

''  My  fnend,  the  kte  Earl  of  Cork,  had 
a  great  desire  to  maintain  the  literarv  cha- 
racter of  his  family;  he  was  a  genteel  man, 
but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it." 

^^  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his 
conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of 
talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hearing 
his  name  sounded  Ironi  pole  to  pole,  as  the 
phoenix  of  convivial  felicity,  we  are  disap- 
pointed  in  his  company.  He  has  always  been 
at  me:  but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kindness, 
rather  than  not.    The  contest  is  now  over." 

^^  Garrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  de- 
licacy and  elegance ;  Foote  makes  you  laugh 
more ;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buti'oon 
paid  for  entertaining  the  company.  He,  in- 
deed, well  deserves  nis  hire.** 

'^  Colley  Cibber  once  consulted  me  as  to 
one  of  his  birth-day  Odes,  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  was  wanted.  I  objected  very  freely 
to  several  passages.  Cibber  lost  patience, 
and  would  not  read  his  Ode  to  an  end.  When 
we  had  done  with  criticism,  we  walked  over 
to  Richardson  *s,  the  author  of  ^  Clarissa,* 
and  I  wondered  to  find  Richardson  displeased 
that  I  *■  did  not  treat  CHbber  with  more  rs- 
spect.*  Now,  Sir,  to  talk  of  respect  for  a 
player  /**  (smiling  disdainfully.)  Boswell  : 
*'*'  There,  Sir,  yi^  are  always  heretical :  you 
never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player.**  Jouv- 
SON ;  "  Merit,  Sir,  what  merit  ?  Do  you 
respect  a  rope-dancer,  or  a  ballad-singer  ?*' 
Bos  WELL :  *'*'  No,  Sir ;  but  we  respect  a  great 
player,  as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty  sen- 
thnents,  and  can  express  them  g^etuUy.** 
JouNsoK  :  "  What,  Sir,  a  fellow  who  claps 
a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  legj 
and  cries,  ^lam  Richard  the  Tltird  ?*  Nay, 
Sir,  a  ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he 
does  tyf  o  things ;  he  repeats  and  he  sings : 
th^re  is  both  recitation  and  music  in  his  per- 
formance; the  player  only  recites."  Bos- 
WKLL :  "  My  dear  Sir!  you  may  turn  any 
thing  into  ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player 
of  farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect :  he  does  a 
little  thing :  but  he  who  can  represent  exalt- 
ed  characters,  and  touch  the  noblest  passions, 
has  very  respectable  powers  :  and  mankind 
have  agreed  in  admiring  j^reat  talents  for 
the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a 
great  player  does  what  very  few  people  are 
capable  to  do:  hisart  isa  vex7rarencuity. 
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Hlto  can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  *  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  as  Garrick  docs  it  ?'*  Johnson  : 
••  Any  bodj  maj.  Jemmj,  there,  (a  boy 
about  eight  yean  old,  who  was  in  the  room,) 
will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week/*  Boswell  : 
"  No,  no,  Sir :  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of 
great  acting,  and  of  the  value  which  mankind 
set  U])on  it,  Garrick  has  got  100,000/." 
Johnson:  ^""Is  getting  100,000/.  a  proof  of 
excellence  ?  That  has  been  done  by  a 
scoundrel  commissary." 

This  was  most  fullucious  reasoning.  I  was 
fttfv,  for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the 
argument  I  boldly  maintained  the  just  dis- 
tinction between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere 
theatrical  droll ;  between  those  who  rouse 
our  terror  and  pit\%  and  those  who  only 
make  us  laugh.  ^*  If  (said  Vi  Bctterton  and 
Foote  were  to  walk  into  tnis  room,  you 
would  respect  Betterton  much  more  than 
Foote.*  Johnson  :  "  If  Betterton  were  to 
walk  into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote 
would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  Sir, 
gutUenits  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to 
them  all." 

On  i\fonday,  September  22,  when  at 
breakfast,  I  unguanlcdly  said  to  Dr.  John- 
son, '•*'  I  wish  I  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay 
together."  He  grew  very  angry ;  and,  alter 
a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow, 
he  burst  out,  ^^  No,  Sir ;  you  would  not  see 
ua  quarrel,  to  make  you  sport.  Don't  you 
know  that  is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people 
against  one  another  ?"  Then,  checking  him- 
self, and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle,  he  add- 
ed, '"'  1  do  not  say  you  shoulu  be  hanged  or 
drowned  for  this ;  but  it  is  very  uncivil." 
Dr.  Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and 
spoke  to  him  privately  of  it ;  but  I  after- 
wards acknowledged  to  Johnson  that  I  was 
to  bbmc,  for  I  candidly  owned,  that  I  meant 
to  express  a  desire  to  see  a  contest  between 
Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him ;  but  then  I  knew 
how  tlie  contest  would  end  ;  so  that  I  was  to 
see  him  triumph.  Johnson  :  ^^  Sir,  you 
cannot  be  sure  how  a  contest  will  end ;  and 
no  man  has  a  right  to  engage  two  people  in 
a  dispute  by  which  their  imssions  may  be  in- 
flamed,  and  they  may  part  with  bitter  re- 
sentment against  each  other.  I  would  sooner 
keep  company  with  a  man  from  whom  I 
must  guard  m}'  pockets,  than  with  a  man 
who  contrives  to  bring  me  into  a  dispute 
with  somebody  that  he  may  hear  it.  This 
is  the  great  fault  of  ,  (naming  one 

of  our  friends,)  endeavouring  to  introduce  a 
subject  upon  which  he  knows  two  people  in 
the  company  differ."  Boswell  :  "  But  he 
told  me,  Sir,  he  does  it  for  instruction." 
Johnson  :  *■"  WliaUfver  the  motive  be.  Sir., 
the  man  who  does  so,  docs  very  wrong.  He 
bas  no  more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such 
risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fjght 
a  duel,  that  be  may  leam  how  to  defend 
himself." 

He  found  great  fiiuit  with  a  gentleman  of 


our  acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  table. 
^^  Sir  (said  he,)  when  a  man  is  invited  to  din- 
ner, he  is  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get 
something  good.  I  advised  Mn.  Thrue, 
who  has  no  card-parties  at  her  bouse,  to  give 
sweetmeats,  and  such  good  things,  in  an 
evening,  as  are  not  commonly  given,  and  she 
would  tind  company  enough  come  to  her: 
for  every  body  loves  to  have  things  which 
please  the  palate  put  in  their  way,  without 
trouble  or  preparation."  Such  was  his  at- 
tention to  the  mimi^ttf  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterized  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire,  grand&ther  of  the  present  representa- 
tive ot  that  very  respectable  family  :  "  He 
was  not  a  man  of  sujierior  abilities,  but  he 
was  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  his  word.  I£^ 
for  instance,  he  nad  promised  you  an  acorn, 
and  none  had  erown  that  year  in  his  woods, 
he  would  not  nave  contented  himself  with 
that  excuse :  he  would  have  sent  to  Den- 
mark  for  it.  So  unconditional  was  he  in 
kec))ing  his  word ;  so  high  as  to  the  pcuit  of 
honour."  This  was  a  liberal  testimony  from 
the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great 
Whig  nobleman. 

^Ir.  Burke's  « Iietter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  on  the  affairs  of  America,"  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  ccmposa* 
tion  much,  and  he  ridiculed  the  definition  of 
a  free  government,  viz,  "  For  any  practical 
purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think  so."* — 
"  I  will  let  the  King  of  France  f^vem  me 
on  those  conditions,  (said  he,)  for  it  is  to  be 
governed  iust  as  I  please."  And  when  Dr. 
Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  b .  ing  sent  to  a  partsh 
workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could 
be  obliged  to  work, "  Why,  (said  Johnson,) 
as  much  as  is  reasonable :  and  what  is  that  ? 
as  much  as  the  thinks  reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry 
me  to  see  Islam,  a  romantic  scene,  now  be- 
longing to  a  llinuly  of  the  nanit  of  Port,  but 
fomierlv  the  seat  of  the  Cor.greves.     1  sup- 

Sose  it  IS  well  described  in  sonic  of  the  Tours, 
ohnson  descrilMjd  it  distinctly  and  vividly, 
at  which  1  could  not  but  express  to  him  my 
wonder ;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  ob- 
ser\'ed,  were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by 
any  means  equal  him  in  representing  visible 
objects.  I  said,  the  diHerence  between  us 
iu  this  respect  was  as  that  between  a  man 
who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well  on 
it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  in.>trument,on 
which  he  can  play  very  impeifeclly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  anii)hitheatre,  sur- 
rounded  with  hills  covered  with  woodii  m^ 
walks  neatly  furmed  along  the  side  9^ 
rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  hoU8e» 
with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock, 
overshadowed  with  trees ;  in  one  of  which 
recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his 
"  Old  Bachelor."  Wc  viewe«l  a  remarkable 
natural  curiosity  at  Islam ;  two  rivers  burst- 

•    •  Edit.  2.  p.  53. 
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iiig  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not  from 
immediate  sprines,  but  after  having  run  for 
man^  miles  uncter  ground.  Flott,  in  his 
*'  History  of  StaflTordshire,"*  ffives  an  ac- 
count of  this  curiosity  ;  but  Johnson  w^ould 
not  beliere  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation 
of  the  gardener,  wno  said,  he  had  put  in 
corks,  where  the  river  Mant/fold  sinks  into 
the  ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a  net, 
placed  before  one  of  the  openings  where  the 
water  bursts  out.  Indeed,  such  subterranc' 
ous  courses  of  water  are  found  in  various 

parts  of  our  globe,  "t 

Talking  orDr.  Johnson*s  unwillingness  to 
believe  extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to 
say,  *'  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argu- 
ment against  miracles ;  *•  That  it  is  more  pro- 
bable witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mistaken, 
than  that  they  should  happen.**  Johnson  : 
"^  Why,  Sir,  Hume,  takmg  the  proposition 
pimply,  is  right.  But  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  not  proved  by  the  miracles  alone,  but 
as  connected  with  prophecies,  and  with  the 
doctrines  in  confirmation  of  which  the  mi- 
racles were  wrought.** ' 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  dif- 
ferences among  Christians  are  really  of  no 
consequence.  ^'  For  instance,  (said  he,)  if 
a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Papist, '  You  wor- 
ship  images  ;*  the  Papist  can  answer,  ^  I  do 
not  insist  on  your  domg  it ;  you  may  be  a 
very  good  Papist  without  it :  1  do  it  only  as 
a  Iicli)  to  my  devotions.*  *'  I  said  the  great 
articL'  of  Christianity  is*  the  revelation  of 
immortality.    Johnson  admitted  it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman-farmer,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor*s,  attempted  to 
dispute  with  Johnson  in  fiivour  of  Mungo 
Campbell,  who  shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  £g- 
ILntoune,  upon  his  having  Mien,  when  re- 
treating from  his  Lordship,  who  he  believed 
was  about  to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had  threat- 
eued  to  do.    He  said,  be  should  have  done 
just  as  Campbell  did.    Johnson  :  ^^  Who- 
ever would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to 
be  hanged  ;  not  that  I  could,  as  a  juryman, 
have  found  him  legally  guilty  of  murder ; 
but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  con- 
vict him.**  The  gentleman-lkrmer  said,  "  A 
])Oor  man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich 
man:  and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend.'* 
•fohnaoii  exclaimed,  ^^  A  poor  man  has  no 
honour.**     The  English  veoman,  not  dis-  | 
maved,  proceeded :  "  Lord  Eglintoune  was 
a  (famned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell, 
:iiler  being  warned  tliat   Campbell  would 
•htt^  him  if  he  did.'*    Johnson,  who  could 
u^liear  any  thing  like  swearing,  angrily  re- 
plied, *^  He  was  not  a  damned  tool :  ne  only 
thought  too  well  of  Campbell.     He  did  not 
believe  Campbell  would  be  such  a  damned 
scoundrel,  as  to  do  so  damned  a  thing.*'    His 
emphasis    on    damned,    accompanied    with 

•  Page  HP. 

t  See  P)r>tr*  "  History  of  Stafiordshire."  p-  R8,  and 
tlic  luOiarilics  rcforod  to  by  him. 


frowning  looks,  reproved  his  opponent's 
want  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified 
by  rejection,  when  nuucing  approaches  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great,  I  observed,  ^  I 
am,  however,  generally  for  trying,  ^Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.'  **  Johnson  :  "  Very 
true.  Sir;  but  I  have  always  been  more 
afraid  of  failing,  than  hopeful  of  success.*' 
And,  indeed,  though  we  had  all  just  respect 
for  rank,  no  man  ever  less  courted  the  fa- 
vour of  the  groat. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  so- 
cial, cheeri'ul,  and  alert,  than  I  had  almost 
ever  seen  him.  He  was  prompt  on  great 
occasions  and  on  smalL  Taylor,  who  praised 
every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in  short, 
"  whose  geese  were  all  swans,**  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  hia 
bull-dog,  which,  he  told  us,  was  ^'  perfectly 
well  shaped.**  Johnson,  alter  examming  tfat 
animal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain- 
glory of  our  hoist : — '*  No,  Sir,  he  is  not 
well  shaped ;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  tran- 
sition from  the  thickness  of  the  fore-part,  to 
the  tenuity — ^the  thin  part->behind, — which 
a  bull-dog  ought  to  nave.'*  This  tenwty 
was  the  onlj  hard  ward  that  I  heard  him  use 
during  this  interview,  and  it  will  be  observed, 
he  instantly  put  another  expression  in  its 
place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  was  as 
good  as  a  large  one.  Johnson:  ^^ No,  Sir; 
for,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  he  has  strength : 
and  your  argument  would  prove,  that  a  good 
bull-dog  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse.*'  It 
was  amazing  how  he  entered  with  perspi- 
cuity and  keenness  upon  every  thing  that 
occurred  in  conversation.  Most  men,  whom 
I  know,  would  no  more  think  of  discussing 
a  question  about  a  bull-dog,  than  of  attack- 
ing a  bulL 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever 
that  floats  in  my  memory  concerning  the 
great  subject  of  tliis  work  to  be  lost  Though 
a  small  particular  may  appear  trifling  to 
some,  it  will  be  relished  by  others ;  vniile 
cverv  little  spark  adds  something  to  the  ge- 
neral blaze :  and  to  please  the  true,  canoid, 
warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  de- 
gree increase  the  splendour  of  his  reputation, 
1  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  ri(hcule,  or 
even  of  malignity.  Showers  of  them  have 
been  discharged  at  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides  ;'*  vet  it  still  sails  unhurt 
along  the  stream  ot  time,  and  as  an  atten- 
dant upon  Johnson, 

"  Punues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale." 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the 
sun  shone  bright,  we  walked  out  together, 
and  "  pored"  for  some  time  with  placid  in- 
dolence upon  an  artificial  water- mil,  which 
Dr.  Taylor  had  made  bv  building  a  strong 
dyke  of  stone  across  the  river  behind  the 
garden.     It  was  now  somewhat  obstructed 
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bj  branches  of  trees  and  other  nibbish, 
which  had  come  down  the  river,  and  settled 
close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
see  it  play  more  ireely,  and  partly  from  that 
inclination  to  activity  which  will  animate,  at 
times,  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal, 
took  a  long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank, 
and  pushed  down  several  parcels  of  this 
wreik  with  painful  assiduity,  while  I  stood 
quietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  sage 
tnus  curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with 
a  humorous  satisiaction  each  time  when  he 
earned  his  point.  He  worked  till  he  was 
qUL  :e  out  oi  breath ;  and  having  found  a 
large  dead  cat,  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
move  it  after  several  enbrts,  ^^  Come,*'  said 
he,  (throwing  down  the  pole,)  ^"you  shall 
take  it  now ;  which  I  accordingly  did,  and, 
being  a  iresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble 
over  the  cascade.  This  may  be  laughed  at 
as  too  trifling  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small 
characteristic  trait  in  the  Flemish  picture 
which  I  give  of  my  friend,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  I  mark  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars. And  let  it  be  remembered,  that "  ^sop 
at  play'*  is  one  of  the  instructive  apologues 
of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
Quaintance  whose  memory  was  beginning  to 
fad.  JoHHSOx  :  ^  There  must  be  a  diseased 
mind,  where  there  is  a  fiiilure  of  memory  at 
seventy.  A  man's  head.  Sir,  must  be  mor- 
bid, if  he  fails  so  soon."  My  friend,  being 
now  himself  sixty-eight,  might  think  thus : 
but  I  imagine,  that  threescore  and  ten^  the 
Psalmist's  period  of  sound  human  life  in 
later  aoes,  nmy  have  a  Mlure,  though  there 
be  no  ma^ue  m  the  constitution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he 
had  given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate* 
for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to  which  he  was 
to  write  Prc^es.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  say  any  tiling  witty  )t  ob- 
served, that  '*  if  Rochester  haa  been  castrat- 
ed himself^  his  exceptionable  poems  would 
not  have  been  written."  I  asked  if  Eumet 
had  not  given  a  ffood  Life  of  Rochester. 
JoHKsoN :  '^  We  have  a  good  Death :  there 
is  not  much  Life.*'*  I  asked  whether  Prior's 
Poems  were  to  be  printed  entire :  Johnson 
said,  they  were.  I  mentioned  I^rd  Hailes's 
censure  of  Prior,  in  his  Preface  to  a  collec- 
tion of  '*-  Sacred  Poems,"  by  various  hands, 
published  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many 
years  ago,  where  he  mentions  *'"  those  im- 
pure tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  op])ro- 
brium  of  their  ingenious  author."  Joux- 
soK  :  *'  Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has  for^t.  There 
is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewd- 
ness. If  Ijord  Hailes  thinks  there  is,  he 
must  be  more  combustible  than  other  people." 
I  instanced  the  tale  of  ^  Paulo  Purganti  and 

*  [This  wu  uimecattry,  for  It  hud  been  done  in  the 
early  part  of  the  pment  century,  by  Jacob  Tonsun.  M.J 

t  1  am  told,  that  Honu«»  EArl  of  Urfonl,  hai  a  col- 
lection of  BoH'Mott  by  penoni  who  never  laid  but  omu 


his  Wife."  Johnson  :  ^*  Sir,  there  ia  no- 
thing there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be 
kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket. 
No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  ia 
ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  library.** 

The  hy])ochondriac  disorder  bdng  men- 
tioned, lir.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  com- 
mon as  I  supposed.  ''*•  Dr.  Taylor  (said  he) 
is  the  same  one  day  as  another.  Burke  ana 
Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beauderk,  except 
when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I  am  not  so  my- 
self ;  but  this  I  do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness, 
so  that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  an^  long 
continuance,  the  same  views  of  any  thmg.  It 
was  most  comfortable  to  me  to  ex^rience, 
in  Dr.  .fohnson's  company,  a  relief  from  this 
uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous  mind  held 
firm  before  me  those  objects  which  my  own 
feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequently 
presented,  in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my 
reason  could  not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day,  to  have 
as  many  books  about  me  as  I  could;  that  I 
might  read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I 
had  a  desire  for  instruction  at  tlie  time. 
"  What  you  read  then,  (said  he,)  vou  will 
remember ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  book  im- 
mediately ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in 
your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  vou  have  again 
a  desire  to  study  it."  He  aJded,  **>  If  a  man 
never  has  an  eager  desire  fur  instruction,  he 
should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself.  But  it 
is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  immediate 
inclination. 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Ho- 
race's Ones,  while  we  were  in  the  chaise ;  I 
remember  particularly  the  Ode  •'  Eheu^  fu~ 
gac€»r     [1.  IL  Od.  14.] 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  Homer  or  Virgil]]:  was  inac- 
curate. **  We  must  consider  (said  he,)  whe- 
ther Homer  was  not  the  greatest  poet,  though 
Virgil  may  have  produced  the  finest  poem. § 
Virgil  was  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole 
invention  of  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  for  many  of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  fiivourite 
author  with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his 
works  till  he  was  compiling  the  English 
Dictionary,  in  wluch  he  saia»  I  might  see 
l^acon  very  often  quoted.  Mr.  Seward  re« 
collects  his  having  mentioned,  that  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  might  be 
compiled  from  Bacon's  writinf^  alone,  and 
that  he  had  once  an  intention  of  giving  an 


%• 


^  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Laiurtnn,  that  a  fpeat  many 
yean  affo  he  was  present  when  tni.<(  question  was  agitated 
oetweni  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Durki-;  and,  to  use  John- 
ton's  phnwe,  they  "  talked  theh*  best  ;**  Johnson  for  Ho- 
mer, Burke  for  Virgil.  It  may  well  be  suppoaed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  oootesti 
that  ever  was  exhibited.  How  much  miut  we  regret 
that  It  has  not  been  preaenred. 

{  [Out  where  is  the  inttctmrticvt  if  the  admirers  of 
Homer  contoid,  that  he  wa4  not  onlv  prior  to  Virgil  in 
point  of  time,  but  superior  in  exccucooo  ?    J.  B.— O.] 
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edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English 
works,  and  writing  the  Life  of  that  great 
man.  Had  he  executed  this  intention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  done  it 
in  a  most  masterlj  manner.  Maliet^s  Life 
of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an 
iKute  and  elegant  dissertation  relative  to  its 
subject;  but  Mallet*8  mind  was  not  com- 
prehensive enough  to  embrace  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  Lord  Verulam*8  genius  and  research. 
Dr.  Warburton  therefore  observed,  with 
witty  justness,  '^  that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of 
Bacon  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  if  he  should  write  the  Lite  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  he  had  under- 
taken  to  do,  he  would  probably  forget  that 
he  was  a  GeneraL" 

Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of 
truth  there  was  in  a  story  which  a  mend  of 
Johnson*s  and  mine  had  told  told  me  to  his 
disadvantage,  I  mentioned  it  to  him  in  di- 
rect terms ;  and  it  was  to  this  eifect :  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  him,  shewn  him  much  kindness,  and 
even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging-house, 
havmg  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  circum. 
stances,  was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was  at 
dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  ami  car- 
ried to  ])rison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still  un. 
disturl>ed,  and  went  on  eating  and  drinking ; 
upon  which  the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was 
present,  could  not  suppress  her  indignation ; 
**  What,  Sir  (said  she,)  are  you  so  unfeeling, 
as  not  even  to  oifer  to  go  to  my  brother  in 
his  distress ;  you  who  liave  been  so  much 
obliged  to  him  ?'*  And  thut  Johnson  an- 
su-ered,  *^  Madain,!  owe  him  no  oblu^tion ; 
what  he  did  for  me  he  would  have  done  for 
u  dog." 

Jolmson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was 
absolutely  fiilse:  but  like  a  man  conscious 
of  being  in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  com- 
pletely vindicating  himseli'  from  such  a 
charge,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere 
denial,  and  on  his  general  character,  but 
proceeded  thus : — "  Sir,  I  was  very  inti- 
mate with  that  gentleman,  and  was  once 
relieved  by  him  n'om  an  arrest ;  but  I  ne- 
ver was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  lie 
never  was  in  dilTiculties  alter  the  time  when 
he  relieved  me.  [  loved  him  much :  yet,  in 
talking  of  his  general  character,  I  may  have 
said,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity  ])roceeded 
from  no  principle,  but  was  a  ))art  of  his  pro- 
,jA  fuaioOf  he  would  <lo  for  a  dog  what  he  would 
V^L  do  ftr  a  friend :  but  I  never  applied  this  re- 
^^.  mark  to  any  ])articular  instance,  and  cer- 
^  talnly  nut  to  his  kindness  to  me.  If  a  pro- 
fuse man,  who  docs  not  value  his  money, 
and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  whore,  gives  half 
as  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum  to  relieve 
a  frienil,  it  cannot  bie  esteemed  as  virtue. 
This  was  all  that  1  could  say  of  that  gentle- 
man ;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  liave  been 


said  afler  his  death.  Sir,  I  would  have  goos 
to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him.  The  re- 
mark about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me.  was  such 
a  sally  as  might  escape  one  wnen  painting  a 
man  highly. 

On  'ruesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was 
remarkably  cordial  to  me.  It  being  neces- 
sary for  me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had 
fixed  %n  the  next  day  for  my  setting  out, 
and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time, 
fVankly  communicated  to  me  many  particu- 
lars, which  are  inserted  in  this  wonc  in  their 
proper  places ;  and  once,  when  I  hap|)ened 
to  mention  that  the  expense  of  my  jaunt 
would  come  to  much  more  than  I  had  com- 
puted, he  said,  ^  Wh;^,  Sir,  if  the  expense 
were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  woula  have 
reason  to  regret  it :  but,  if  you  have  had 
the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that  you 
could  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with 
it  in  any  other  way." 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne, 
Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked  vkith  won- 
derful pleasure  of^mere  trifles  which  had 
occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  for  it 
had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fiuilt  with  me  for  using  the 
phrase  to  make  money.  ^^  Don*t  you  see 
(said  he)  the  impropriety  of  it  ?  'To  make 
money  is  to  coin  it ;  you  should  say  ff^t  mo- 
ney." The  phrase,  however,  is,  1  think, 
pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was  at  all 
times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  genu- 
ine English  Language,  and  prom])t  to  re- 
press colloquial  barbarisms;  such  as  pMif- 
ing  myself^  for  undertaking  ;  line^  for  depart^ 
metit,  or  branchy  as,  the  civil  line,  the  banking 
line.  He  was  particularly  indignant  against 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
the  sense  oi' notion  or  opinion^  when  it  is  clear 
that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of 
which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind. 
We  may  have  {Ui  idea  or  image  of  a  moimtain, 
a  tree,  a  builduig;  but  we  cannot  surely 
have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  orpmpo' 
sition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law 
"delivering  their  ideas  upon  the  question 
under  consideration  ;*'  and  the  first  speakers 
in  parliament  "entirely  coinciding  in  the 
iilea  which  has  been  abfy  stated  by  an  ho- 
nourable member;" — or  *"•  reprobating  an 
idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  to  a  great  and 
free  country."  Johnson  called  this  "  mo- 
dern cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word 
Iteard,  as  if  speU,  with  a  double  e,  heerd^  in- 
stead of  sounding  it  fierd,  as  is  most  usually 
done.*  He  said,  his  reason  was,  that  if  it 
were  pronounced  herd,  there  would  be  a 


*  [In  the  age  of  Queen  EUabeth  thh  word  wat  fr»- 
Uy  written,  m  doubtleu  it  wu  pronounoed,  hard. 
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angle  ezceptloD  firum  the  English  pronun- 
ciftBon  of  tne  syllable  eaty  ana  he  thought 
it  better  not  to  have  that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger^s  "  Ode  on  Solitude,** 
in  Dodsley*s  collection,  and  repeated,  with 
great  energy,  the  exordium : 

*'  O  Solitude,  romantic  maiil. 
Whether  by  noddlncj  lowers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the deMTts  trackle»i  gloom* 
Or  hover  i/cr  the  yawning  tombi 
Or  Climb  the  Andes*  clif  ced  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  a)y  source  abide* 
Or,  ttartiiu  from  your  half-year's  sleep* 
From  HeiU  view  the  thawing  deep. 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmorc^«  marble  waste  survey." 


observing, "  This,  Sir,  is  very  noble." 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer, 
and  two  others,  entertained  themselves  and 
the  company  with  a  great  numl)er  of  tunes 
on  the  fiddle.  Johnson  desired  to  have  *^  liet 
mmbitioii  fire  thy  mind"  played  over  again, 
and  appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention  to 
it ;  though  he  owned  to  roe  that  he  was  very 
insensible  to  the  power  of  music.  I  told 
him  that  it  affected  me  to  such  a  degree,  as 
oflen  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully*  pro-^ 
ducing  in  my  min^  alternate  sensations  of 
pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
shed  tears;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that 
I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  battle.  ^'  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  should  ne- 
ver hear  it,  if  it  made  nie  such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  efiect  of  music,  I  am  satis- 
fieil,  is  owin^  to  the  association  of  ideas. 
That  air,  which  instantly  and  irresistiblv 
excites  in  the  Swiss,  when  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  maladie  du  pais,  has,  I  am  told,  no  in- 
txinslc  power  of  sound.    And  I  know  from 
my   own   experience,    that  Scotch   reels, 
though  brisk,  make  me  melancholy,  because 
I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  earlv  ^ears,  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "-^  from 
the  mountuns  of  the  north,"  and  numbers 
of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad, 
never  to  return.    Whereas  the  airs  in  *•*'  The 
Beggar's  Opera,"  many  of  which  are  very 
softTnever  fail  to  render  me  gay,  because 
they  are  associated  with  the  wum  sensa- 
tions and  high  spints  of  London. ~ This 
evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinary 
composition  were  played  with  no  great  skill, 
niv  frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  a  generous  attachment  to  l>r.  Johnson, 
as  mj^  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
whom  I  shouldprobably  lose  in  a  short  time. 
J  thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the  point 
of  my  sword*    My  reverence  and  affection 
for  him  were  in  full  glow.    I  said  to  him, 
•*  My  dear  Sir,  we  must  meet  every  year, 
if  vou  don't  quarrel  with  me."    Jouksok  j 
**  Nay,  Sir,  you  are  more  likely  to  quarrel 
with  nie,  than  I  with  you.    My  regard  for 
jou  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words  to 
express ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  alwayy 
repeating  it;  write  it  down  in  the  fint  leaf 


of  your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it 
again.*' 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  the  "  doom 
of  man,**  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his 
**  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.*'  Yet  I  ob- 
served  that  thing^  were  done  upon  the  sup^ 
position  of  happiness ;  grand  nouses  were 
Duilt,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid 
places  of  public  amusement  were  contiived, 
and  crowded  with  company.  Johkson: 
"  Alas,  Sir,  these  are  all  only  struggles  for 
happiness.  AVhen  I  first  entered  lianelagh, 
it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to 
my  mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  wheb  pe 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered 
that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was 
not  one  iti  all  that  brilliant  circle,  that  was 
not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think ;  but  that 
the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there  would 
be  distressing  when  alone."  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor,*  which  succeeds  the  animation  of 
gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain ;  and 
when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand 
disappointments  and  vexations  rush  in  and 
excruciate.  Will  not  many  even  of  my 
fkirest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success ;  or  liavingsome 
fiivourite  scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day, 
might  prevent  that  wretchedness  of  which 
we  haa  been  talking.  Johnson  :  "  Why, 
Sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose ; 
but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too 

true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  con- 
ference by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylors  garden, 
at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn 
night,  loolcing  up  to  the  heavens,  I  directed 
the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  future  state. 
My  friend  was  in  a  placid  and  most  benig- 
nant frame  of  mind.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  Qo 
not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be  made 
clear  to  us  immediately  after  death,  but  that 
the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  explained  to 
us  very  graduidly  .*'  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
whether,  although  the  words  of  some  texts 
of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  pu- 
nishment, we  might  not  hope  that  the  de- 
nunciation was  figurative,  and  would  not 
literally  be  executed.  Johmsow:  "Sir, 
you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  sUte.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
liable  to  offend  against  Goo.    We  do  not 


•  Pope  raentfans*  ^  «.  .  m 

"^tretch'd  on  the  nA  of  a  top  fwy  <*»!'•"  ^ 
But  1  lecoUect  a  couplet  quite  appodle  to  my  lul^cct  la 
••Virtue,  an  Ethic  fepI»iV'abeMiU{tal«idii»aructJir« 
poem,  by  an  anonymous  writer.  In  nSBi  who.  tmttnf 
at  ptauurein  excoi.  mt, 

i*  TUl  languor,  suffering  on  the  rmk  Ot  bttw. 
CooftH  that  man  was  anm  made  for  tUa.** 
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know  that  even  the  ungeltj  are  auite  in  a 
state  of  security ;  nay,  we  know  that  some 
of  them  have  fulen.  It  may  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both 
men  and  anscls  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that 
they  shoukT  have  continually  before  them 
the  punishment  of  those  who  have  deviated 
from  it;  but  we  ma^  hojie  that  by  some 
other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  mav  be 
l)revented.  Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture, 
upon  this  suhjiH?t,  are,  as  you  observe,  in- 
dtvd  stnmg ;  but  they  mav  admit  of  a  miti- 
gatfcil  interpretation .'•*  lie  talked  to  me 
upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a 
gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be  deci-ive. 
After  sup])er  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
apartment,  and  at  my  request  he  dictated 
to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  negro 
who  was  then  claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  ac- 
ti(m  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
He  had  always  been  very  zealous  against 
slavery  in  every  form,  in  which  I  with  all 
dclerence  thoufVht  that  he  discovered  "a 
zeal  without  knowledge.'*  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  in  company  with  some  veir 
grave  men  at  OxfonI,  his  toast  was, "  Here's 
to  the  next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in 
tlie  West  Indies."  His  violent  prejudice 
against  our  AVest  Indian  and  American  set 


is  it  tliat  we  hear  the  loudest  yelpt  for  li- 
berty among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ?"  and 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilkes*  he 
asked,  "  Where  did  Beckford  and  Treco- 
thick  leam  English?"  That  Trecothick 
could  both  speak  and  write  good  English,  is 
well  known.  I  myself  was  favoured  with 
his  correspondence  concerning  the  brave 
Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak 
it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to 
his  Majestv,  as  his  '*  faithful  Lord  IMayor  of 
I/)ndon,**  is  commemorated  bv  the  noble 
monument  erected  to  him  in  CiuildhalL 

The  argument  diLtatcd  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  as  follows : 

"  It  must  be  agreed,  that  in  most  ages 
many  countries  have  had  i»art  of  their  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  shivery  can  ever  be  sup- 
posed the  natural  condition  of  man.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their 
original  state  were  equal ;  and  very  diflRcult 
to  imagine  how  ofie  would  be  subjected  to 
another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  in- 
dividual may,'  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by 
a  crime ;  but  he  cannot  bv  that  crime  for- 
feit the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is 
true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a 
captivb  A  man  may  accept  life  firom  a  con- 
quering enemy,  on  condition  of  perpetual 
servitude;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whethi r 
he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descend- 

•  tepufesil. 


ants ;  for  no  man  can  stipulate  without  com- 
mission for  another.  The  condition  which 
he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  per- 
haps  would  have  rejected.  If  we  should  ad- 
mit, what  perhaps  may  with  more  reason  be 
denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man  which  may  make  sla- 
very necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be 
§  roved  that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  free- 
om  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  relations. 
He  is  certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that 
of  violence,  to  his  present  master ;  who  pre- 
tends no  claim  to  nis  obedience,  but  that  he 
bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves, 
whose  right  to  sell  him  never  was  examined. 
It  is  said  that  according  to  the  constitutions 
of  Jamaica  he  was  legally  enslaved ;  these 
constitutions  are  merely  positive ;  and  ap- 
parently injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
reoause  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  is  con- 
demned  to  slavery  without  appeal ;  bj  what- 
ever fraud  or  violence  he  might  have  been 
originally  brought  into  the  merchant's  power. 
In  our  own  time  Princes  have  been  sold,  bv 
wretches  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted, 
that  they  might  have  a  European  education ; 
but  when  once  they  were  brought  to  a 
market  in  thcj)lantations,  little  would  avail 
either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The 
laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress. 
His  colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  tes- 
timony against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to 
political  convenience.  But  if  temptations 
of  interest  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  hu- 
man virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a  virtue 
where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it.  In 
the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on 
one  side,  and  no  convenience  on  the  other. 
Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neiUier  gain 
riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty 
of  any  part  of  the  numan  species.  The  sum 
of  the  argument  is  this :— Neman  is  by  na- 
ture the  property  of  another :  The  deJTend- 
ant  is,  thererore,  by  nature  free :  The  rights 
of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  be- 
fore they  can  be  justly  token  away :  That 
the  defendant  has  by  any  act  forfeited  the 
rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  proved ; 
and  if  no  proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be 
given,  we  uoubt  not  but  the  justice  of  tlie 
court  will  declare  him  fVee." 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly 
upon  this  particular  case ;  where,  perhaps, 
he  was  in  tne  right.  But  I  beg  leave  to  en- 
ter my  most  solemn  protest  against  his  ge- 
neral doctrine  with  respect  to  the  5Arrf 
Trade,  For  I  will  resolutely  say—  that  his 
un&vourable  notion  of  it  was  owing  to  pre- 
mdice,  and  imperfect  or  fiiLse  information. 
The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt  which  has 
for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an 
act  of  our  I^^slature,  to  abolish  so  very 
important  and  necessary  a  branch  of  com- 
mercial interest,  must  have  been  crushed 
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It  once,  had  not  tbe  inai^iflcance  of  the 
xealots,  who  vainlj  took  the  lead  in  it, 
made  the  vast  body  of  Planters,  Merchants, 
ind  others,  whose  immense  properties  are 
involved  in  that  trade,  reasonably  enough 
suppose  that  there  could  be  no  danger.  Toe- 
encouragement  which  the  attemut  has  re- 
ceived excites  my  wonder  and  inoignation  ; 
and  though  some  men  of  superior  abilities 
have  supported  it— whether  from  a  love  of 
tem]M}rary  i>opularitj,  when  prosperous ;  or 
a  love  of  general  mischief  wnen  desperate, 
— my  opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a 
$taitUj  wnich  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned, 
and  man  has  continued,  would  not  onlv  be 
robbery  to  an  innumerable  class  of  our  feliow- 
ftubjects ;  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruelty 
(o  the  African  Savages,  a  portion  of  whom 
it  saves  from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bond- 
age in  their  own  country,  and  introduces 
into  a  much  happier  state  of  life ;  especially 
now  when  their  passage  to  the  AVest  Indies, 
and  their  treatment  there,  is  humanelv  re- 
gulated.    To  abolish  this  trade  would  be  to 

•—  dtnt  the  gates  of  merqr  on  mankind." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere 
concerning  it,  the  House  of  Lords  is  wise 
and  independent : 

Intamfaiatls  fiilget  honorlbui  t 

Nee  gumit  aut  pcmit  Mcurw 

ArUtrio  popularb  auzs^t 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to 
ail  who  are  capable  of  conviction,  an  excel- 
lent Tract  bv  my  learned  aud  ingenious 
friend  John  Ranby,  Esq.  entitled  ^*  Doubts 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.**  To 
Mr.  IUnby*8  "  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise 
of  a  Scotch  Law  Book,  caUed  «'  Dirleton's 
I>oubts  ;**  ««  His  D<mbtt  (said  his  Lordship) 
ere  better  than  most  people's  Certainlies." 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was 
afiraid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  "  No,  Sir, 
(aaid  he,)  I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all  night 
with  you.**  This  was  an  animated  speech 
from  a  man  in  his  sixty. ninth  year. 

^  Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease 
him  as  I  ouj^t  to  have  been,  I  know  not 
bat  this  vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled; 
bot  I  unluckily  entered  upon  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  America^  and  attempted  to  argue  in 
fiivour  of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Atlantic.  I  insisted  that  Ame- 
rica might  be  very  well  governed,  and  made 
to  yield  sufiUdent  revenue  by  the  means  of 
it^uence^  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while 
the  people  might  be  pleased  with  the  ima- 
gination of  their  participating  of  the  British 
constitution,  by  oaving  a  body  of  represen- 
tatives, without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  from  them.    Johnson  could 


•  Horat.  Cam.  1.  III.  Od.  II.  18. 


not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed  opi. 
nion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  he^it  to  enforce ;  and  the 
violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding 
me,  alarmed  me  so,  that  I  heartily  repented 
ff  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced  the 
subject.  I  myself^  however,  grew  warm, 
and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm 
state  of  philosophical  discussion  in  which  wa 
had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  which  1  alleged  that  any 
question,  however  unreasonable  or  uxy'ust, 
might  be  carried  by  a  venal  majority ;  and 
I  spoke  with  high  admiration  ofthe  iioman 
Senate,  as  if  composed  of  m^n  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  resolve  what  they  should  think  best 
for  their  country.  My  mend  would  allow 
no  such  character  to  the  Roman  Senate; 
and  he  maintained  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  corrupt  it^members;  assert- 
ing, that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question 
of  great  importance  before  Parliaonent,  any 
question  in  which  a  man  might  not  very 
well  vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
He  said  there  haabeen  none  in  his  time  ex- 
cept that  respecting  America. 

We  were  ntigura  by  the  contest,  which 
was  produced  by  my  want  of  caution ;  and 
he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into 
easy  and  cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  hap- 
pened, that  we  were,  after  an  hour  or  two, 
very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24,  I  went 
into  Dr.  Johnson*s  room  before  he  got  up, 
and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his 
bra-side,  and  he  talked  with  as  much  readi- 
ness and  good  humour  as  ever.  He  recom- 
mended me  to  nlant  a  considerable  part  of  a 
large  moorish  nrm  which  I  had  purchased, 
ana  he  made  several  calculations  ofthe  ex- 
pense and  profit ;  for  he  delighted  in  exer- 
cising his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers. 
He  pressed  upon  me  the  im])ortance  o 
planting  at  the  first  in  a  verjr  sufficient 
manner,  quoting  the  saying  ^*  In  beUo  mm 
Hett  bia  errare  :'*  and  adding,  ^  this  is  equally 
true  in  planting.**      - 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Br.  Taylor's 
hospitality ;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  good  table  alone  that  John- 
son visited  him  often,  I  mentioned  a  little 
anecdote  which  had  escaped  m^  firiend*s  re- 
collection, and  at  hearing  which  repeated, 
he  smiled.  One  evening,  when  I  was  utting 
with  him,  Frank  delivered  this  message; 
^  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends  his  compliments  to 
you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with  him  to» 
morrow.     He  has  got  a  hare.**    My  com- 

Sliments,  (sold  Johnson,)  and  1*11  diiie  with 
Sm~  hare  or  rabbit" 

After  breakfiwt  I  departed,  and  pursued 
my  journey  northwards.    I  took  my  post- 
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n  engTHTiDg  of  the 
Q  of  her  home ;  to  which  she  had  «ub- 
JoTned,  in  her  own  b«nd-writing,  »n  «i3d««« 
in  lucb  lingultr  ilmpUcity  ofatjle,  that  I 
hkve  pmerred  it  puted  upon  one  of  the 
boardi  of  m;  origiiul  Jouthw  >t  thi>  time, 
uid  shall  bere  iiueit  it  &r  the  untwement 
of  mj  rcaden  i 

"  M.  KILLINGLSVi  dMy  ^f^"  "P0» 
Mr.  Boiweli,  If  atttcHngly  Utigil  la  Aim  for 
Ihu/aeour  ;  wheiunHr  h»  eamet  Otit  way,  lu^t 
far  Ih*  rantiii.tiantt  <if  At  imt.  IFvWiIMr. 
Boawell  namt  thi  hoiut  la  Aw  MtnuJH  ac- 
gaaitUana,  U  mould  bt  tt  mngular  JaoeuT  con- 
ftrr'd  an  ortt  aKo  Kom  it  not  in  ittr  paetr  le 
make  any  alAtr  rrfum  but  htr  mett  ffraltfut 
Ikank;  and  meerett  pragtn  for  kiM  happineu 


ufe  aTTival  *t  mjr  own  hotue,  and  that  I 
had  the  comfort  of  flnding  m;  wife  aod 
children  all  in  j^ood  health. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  inter> 
view,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  aniwered  ex- 
pectAtlon  better  than  alrooit  anj  aebeme  of 
hap[dneBs  that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  M; 
journal  ia  itored  with  wisdom  and  wit ;  and 

7  memory  ia  filled  with  the  lecoUection 
lively  and  afiectioDite  feelinga,  which 
now.  I  think,  yield  me  more  aatialactioa 
than  at  the  time  when  they  were  fliat  ex- 
cited.    1  hare  experienced  this  upon  other 


cited.  1  bare  experienced  Uiu  upon  otlier 
occuioni.  I-  iball  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  «;iplain  it  to  mej  for  it  teema  wonder- 
ful that  pleamre  ahould  be  more  vivid  at  a 
distance  than  when  near.  1  J»iih  you  may 
find  youraelf  b  a  humour  to  do  me  Ihi* 
favour  i .  but  1  fiatter  mrwlf  with  no  atrong 
hope  of  it;  for  I  have  obaerved,  that,  unleai 
upon  very  lerioui  occaaiona,  your  letters  to 
me  are  not  anttnri  to  thoae  which  I  write." 
rl  tben  expressed  much  uneanneai  thai 
I  had  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the 
conuderable  accesiioa  to  my  Jobnwmian  j^nclemui  who  had  told  me  the  stoo-  ao 
store-  I  communicated  my  oripnil  Joum^  much  to  his  disid  vantage,  the  truth  of  which 
to  Sir  WillLam  Forbea,  in  whom  I  hsve  al-  he  had  completely  rcJiited;  for  that  mj 
wayi  placed  deserved  confidence ;  and  what  i  having  done  so  miffbt  be  interpreted  as  i 
he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  »  much  to  breach  of  confidence,  and  o^nd  one  whoM 
my  credit  u  tbe  biognpheT  of  Johnson,  that  society  I  valued  : — therefore  eameMly  re- 
my  readers  will,  1  hope.^^rant  me  their  in-    questing  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  11 


m  tbii  meeting  at  Asbouine  I  deriv< 


■'  It  ia 


a  Sir  Wil- 


dulgence 

liam,)  that  willsatufy  me  ;  for  I  find 
high  degree  of  instruction  aa  well  as  enter- 
tauiment;  and  I  derive  more  benefit  from 
Dr.  JobnsDn'i  adminble  diacusadona  than  I 
ihould  be  able  to  draw  from  hia  personal 

^rsation;  for,  I  suppose  there  ii  not  a 

a  the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his 
nenti  so  freely  aa  to  youtaelC' 


wbich  occurred  at  Edenw>r-imi,  close  by 
Cbataworth,  to  surrey  the  magnificence  of 
which  I  had  sone  a  coniiderable  way  out  of 
my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then 
kept  by  a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose  name, 
I  thinli,  was  Malton.  He  happened  to  men- 
Uon,  that  ■'  the  celebrated  Ur,  Johnson  had 
been  in  his  bouae."  I  inquired  teha  thia 
'Dr.  Johnaon  was,  that  I  might  hear  my 
hMt's  notion  of  him.  "  Sir,  (sud  he,)  John- 
son, the  great  writer ;  Oddilg,  as  they  caU 
him.  Hes  thegreateatviiterin  England; 
he  writes  for  tbe  miniatry ;  he  has  a  corre. 
■pondenca  abroad,  and  leta  them  know  wbat'a 
going  on." 

My  friend,  wbo  had  a  thorough  depend. 
ance  upon  the  authenticity  of  my  reintlon 
without  any  tmitUuhmtnl,    as  ftdtehood  or 
tfcMoH  ii  too  gently  called,  lauj;hed  a  good     ling,  howi 
deal  at  this  representation  of  himself.  |  when  I  ca 


ly  body,  tiU  I  should  be  in 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it 
gentleman.] 


a  BOB  WELL,   ZIO. 


why  no  letter  haa  eoroe  from  me.  What  yoi 
wrote  at  your  return,  had  in  it  auch  a  atndl 
of  cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure 
I  could  not  well  do  what  you  wished ;  I  hat 
no  need  to  vex  you  with  a  refuaal.     I  han 

seen  Mr. ,  and,  aa  to  him  havi 

aet  all  right,  without  ai      ' 
r  ?no 


ra.'^ii! 


Thrale  had  fc 


r,  to  yon 
got  the  atory.    You 

"And  at  eaae  I  certainly  wiah  you,  fa 
the  kindness  that  you  shewed  in  coming  si 
long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  wai  pity  ti 
keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  n — -" 
ingtfier ^  ' *—   • 


..„  .._   _    ..      .  wtat  1 

have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  mj 

dear  encmv,  and  all  her  little  people,  quiti 

well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  Of  ynu 

journey.  I  think  on  it  with  great  gratitude 

■'  I  woa  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  tbi 

Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse ;  vet  I  atayei 

id  at  Lichfield  waa  very  ill.    Travel 

id  not  make  me  worse ;  an< 

London,  I  complin  with  i 

imona  lo  go  to  Brighthelmstone.  wher 

,w  Beauderk,  and  stayed  three  davs. 

.   _.   , Our  Club  has  recommenced  Uat  Friday 

Br  the  first  |iost  I  Infbrm  you  of  my    but  I  waa  not  there.    Ljngton  has  anothe 
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su 


wMlch.'  nfri.Thnleis  in  hopesaftyoung 
brewer.  Thej  got  bj  their  trade  laat  yetr 
ery  large  sum,  and  their  ezpeiuo  «re 


1£^S 


ulth  a  very  hud.  And 
X  have  had  for  some  time  a  very  difficult 
and  Uborioui  nspintian  ;  but  I  im  better 
bj  purge*,  abatinence,  and  other  methods. 
I  am  yet,  howevet,  much  behindhimii  in  my 
health  and  reat- 

"  T>r.  Blair's  setinons  are  now  unireraally 
commended;  but  It^t  him  think  ibat  I  liad 
the  honour  of  fint  finding  and  first  praising 
his  excelleDces.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  toj 
roice  to  that  of  the  public. 

"  Mr  dear  Friend,  let  me  thank  you  once 
more  nir  yomr  visit;  you  did  me  great 
honour,  and  I  hope  met  wltb  nothing  that 
displeased  you.  I  stayed  long  at  Ashbourne, 
not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  depart- 
ing. I  then  went  to  I.ichtield,  where  I 
found  my  Mend  at  Stow-hillf  very  danger- 
oiuly  diseased.  Such  i«  Life.  liCt  us  try  to 
nostit  well,  whatever  it  tie,  for  there  is  sure.  I 
Ir  something  beyond  it.  I 

"  Well,  now,  1  hope  all  U  well.  Write 
•a  aoon  as  you  can,  to,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionale  eervant, 
"Sam.  Joui 
'■  UBdao.  Mot.  M.  1777  " 


"I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  n . 

against  a  country  sehoolmaiiter,  for  indecent 
behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  1* 
no  statute  Sgsinat  such  abominable  conduct; 
but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  thia 
extraordinary  trial.  I  ever  am,  niy  dear  Sir. 
"  Your  faithful  humhldserpant, 

"  James  ^iwELt.." 

.._ of  the  decisi .,  _ 

caate,  bv  the  Court  of  Session,  which  by 
those  who  bold  even  the  mildest  and  best 
regulated  slavery  in  abomination  (of  which 
nuDiberldonot  hesitate  to  declare  Chat  lam 
none,)  should  be  remembered  with  high  re- 
spect, and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland  ;  for  it 
went  upon  a  much  bro~der  ground  than  the 
case  of  AhvthI.  wbicb  was  decided  in  Eng. 
land  if  being  truly  the  general  iguestioa, 
whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of  service  to 
one  master  in  any  mode  £ould  lie  aonctified 
by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro,  then 
called  Jaitpk  XniglU,  a  niUve  of  AiIicl^  who 
having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  In  the 
usual  course  of  tlie  slave-trade,  and  pur< 
chased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island, 
had  attended  his  master  to  Scotland,  where 


"  Mv  Dbab  Eia,  IiUiiUiti;)),  Nor,  M,  1777. 

"  This  day's  post  b«i  at  length  relieved 
me  from  much  uneaainess,  br  bringing  me 
a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed,  doubly 
uneasy  ;~on  my  own  account  and  yours. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  besecured  against  any 
bad  consequences  from  my  imprudence  in 
mentioning  the  gentleman  s  name  who  had 
told  me  a  story  to  your  disadvantage  ;  and 
■■  I  could  bardly  suppOK  it  possihle,  that 
you  would  delay  so  lung  to  maiie  me  easy, 
unless  you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  aiipre- 
beniive  about  you.  You  mustnot  beoflenj- 
ed  when  I  venture  to  tell  you,  that  you  ap- 
pear to  me  ill  have  been  too  rigid  upon  tins 


■tory  ahd  the  detection  of  its  fekitv,  as  __ 
instance  how  one  may  be  deceived  by  what 
is  apparently  very  good  authority.  But,  as 
I  am  still  persuaded,  that  as  1  might  have 
obtained  the  truth,  without  mentioning  the 

ritleman's  name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in  bla- 
ming my  caution.  But  if  vou  were  ever  so 
just  In  your  disapprobatica,  might  you  not 
have  dealt  more  tenderly  with  me? 

"  I  went  to  AuchlnlecV  about  tbe  middle 
of  October,  and  passed  some  time  with  my 
fiaber  very  comCbrtably. 


il ,_, 

my  limitation.  He  accordingly  brought 
bis  acfion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  adviH 
cates  on  both  sides  did  themseves  great 
honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the  pnuw 
of  Johnson,  for  his  arguments  in  bvour  of 
the  nE^o.and  Mr.  lUacconochiedistinguiah- 
ed  himself  on  the  lame  side,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  extraordinary  research.  Mr.  Cullen, 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  discovered  good 
information  and  sound  reasoning;  in  which 
he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Fer.  , 
guson,  remarkable  for  a  manly  undeiatand- 
mg,  and  a  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
the  world.  But  T  cannot  too  liwhly 
praise  the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
das  generously  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  the  sooty  stronger.  Mr.  Uundas's  Scot- 
tish accent,  which  has  been  so  often  in  vain 
obtruded  as  an  Direction  to  bis  powerftil 
abilities  in  parliament,  was  no  disadvantage 
tohim  in  hisown  country.  And  I  do  declare, 
that  upon  this  memorable  question  he  im- 
pressed  me,  and  1  believe  iQl  his  audience, 
with  such  feellnei  as  were  produced  by  some 
of  tbe  most  eminent  oratfoni  of  antiquity. 
This  testimony  I  liberally  give  to  tbe  ex. 
ceUence  of  an  old  fHcnd,  with  whom  it  haa 
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been  my  lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon  many 
political  topics ;  yet  I  persuade  myself  with- 
out malice.  A  great  miyority  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  deci(ted  for  the  necro.  But  four 
of  their  number,  the  Lord  Iresident,  Lord 
KlUock,  Jx)rd  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Co- 
▼ington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawful- 
ness of  aWo/ttf,  which  has  been  acknowledged 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  that  when 
freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and 
Some. 

^''TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
'*  DcAft  Sir, 

"  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all 
express  their  good  wishes  to  their  friends, 
ana  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your  family. 
May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  soo^. 
I  have  been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope, 
do  not  not  grow  worse. 

**  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you 
are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great,  and 
may  be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our 
law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a 
misdemeanour :  that  is,  a  kind  or  indefinite 
crime,  not  capital,  but  punishsble  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court.  You  cannot  want 
matter ;  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily 
occur. 

^*Mr.  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelic 
Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a  request  for 
him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may  be  ap- 
pointed Chaplam  to  one  of  the  new -raised 
r^^ents. 

^^  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little 
has  happened  to  them  of  either  good  or  bad. 
Mrs.  Tnraleran  a  great  black  hair,  dressing 
pin  into  her  eye ;  but  by  great  evacuation 
she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost 
well.  Miss  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order, 
but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very 
poor  state  of  health. 

^*  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps, 
write  only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will 
content  my  self  with  telling  you,  that  I  love 
to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you  ;  and 
that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Sabi.  JoHysoN. 
Deoonber  87»  ITH* 

"  TO    DR.   SAMUEL   J0UN80K. 
•'  DsAR  Sm,  "  Edinlnirgh,  Jan.  8,  177& 

*'  Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year 
are  mixed  witn  complaint:  mine  must  be 
so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time  been 
very  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold,  attend- 
ed with  alarming  symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the 
distress  which  the  person  unon  every  ac- 
count most  dear  to  me  sufierea ;  and  of  the 
dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now 
was :  adding,  that  I  never  stood  morein  need 
of  his  consoung  philosophy.]  | 


''  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name 
of  Voltuenu*^  according  to  the  custom  of  lite- 
rary men  at  a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled 
^De  Animi  TranquUHiate.''  I  earnestly  desire 
tranquillity.  Bona  ret  quiet ;  but  f  fear  I 
shall  never  attain  it :  for,  when  unoccupied, 
I  grow  gloomy;  and  occupation  agitates 
me  to  feverishnesa. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*^  James  Boswell.*' 


k( 


TO   JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 


*'  To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last, 
it  is  proper  to  return  some  answer,  however 
little  I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 

^^  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was 
reasonable,  and  not  ^proportionate  to  the 
appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope  vour 
physical  fiiend*s  conjecture  is  now  verged, 
and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end :  a 
little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her. 
London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies ;  and  if  you 
bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she 
did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my  apart- 
ments for  her  accommodation.  Benave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerAiL 

^'  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness. 
Know,  then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  verv 
cordially  love  you.     I  hope  to  tell  you  thu 


at  the  banning  of  every  year  as  long  as  we 
live ;  and  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
to  tell  or  hear  it  oflener  ? 

"Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alex- 
ander, that  I  wish  them,  as  well  as  their 
parents,  many  happy  years. 

"  You  have  enaed  the  negro*s  cause  much 
to  my  mind.  Ixird  Auchmleck  and  dear 
Lord  Hules  were  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
Lord  Hailes*s  name  reproaches  me ;  but  if 
he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  afiairs, 
he  would  rather  pity  than  resent  my  neglect 
of  his.  I  hope  to  mend,  tU  et  mihi  vivam  et 
amicis. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johksox. 
"  January  84, 1778. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  3  oseph.** 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded 
the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  West- 
minster ;  kept  a  regular  office  for  the  police 
of  that  great  district ;  and  discharged  his 
important  trust,  for  many  years,  fiiithfully 
and  ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and 
unceasing  curiosity  to  know  human  life  in 
all  its  variety,  told  me  that  he  attended 
Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter, 
to  bear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits ; 
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Iwt  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor 
of  misfortune,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy. 
Mr.  Welches  health  being  impaired,  he  was 
adriaed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate ; 
and  Johnson,  bj  his  interest  with  Mr.  Cha- 
mier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pension  or 
Mlary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be 
diacontinued.  Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Anne, 
a  young  lady  of  unconunon  talents  and  lite- 
rmtuxe. 

**  TO  lAuyons  welch,  eso.  at  the  eko- 

LISH   COFFEE-HOUSE,   AGUE. 

•*  DsAa  Sim, 

^  To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and 
diearest  firiends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in 
foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a 
Tery  shamefbl  appearance  of  inattention. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was  no  parti- 
cular time  in  which  I  had  any  thingr  parti- 
cular to  say ;  and  general  expressions  of 
good  will,  I  hope,  our  long  friendship  is 
grown  too  solid  to  want. 

^'  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information 
from  the  newspapers  wherever  you  go,  for 
the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and  of  other 
things,  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs  you.  My 
inteOiflence  could  therefore  be  of  no  use ; 
and  Muss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unneces- 
sary lo  write  to  you  for  information :  I  was 
likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to 
find  that  motion,  and  nearer  approaches  to 
the  sun,  did  not  restore  your  h^th  so  fast 
as  I  expected.  Of  your  health,  the  ac- 
counts have  lateW  been  more  pleasing ;  and 
I  have  the  gratification  of  inuipning  to  my- 
self a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have 
gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be 
improved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and 
observations  which  your  journeys  and  vari- 
ous residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and 
accumulate.  You  have  travelled  with  this 
feUcity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself  that 
your  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at 
your  journey *8  end ;  but  you  are  to  live  on 
togetner,  to  help  each  other^s  recollection, 
aim  to  supply  each  other's  omissions.  The 
world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that 
which  two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at 
some  distant  time,  those  transactions  and 
events  through  which  they  have  passed  to- 

C'*ier.  One  of  the  old  man*s  miseries  is, 
be  cannot  easily  find  a  companion  able 
to  partake  with  him  of  the  past.  Vou  and 
your  fellow-traveller  have  this  comfort  in 
store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not 
easily  exhausted ;  one  will  alwavs  be  glad 
to  say  what  the  other  will  always  be  wimng 
to  hear. 

**  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long, 
your  health  must  have  your  constant  atten- 
turn.    I  suppose  you  propose  to  return  this 


year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste:  do  not 
come  hither  before  the  height  of  summer, 
that  you  may  fiill  gradually,  into  the  incon- 
veniences of  your  native  dime.  July  seems 
to  be  the  proper  month.  August  and  Sep- 
tember will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  havinff  travelled  so  far  to  find  hedth, 
you  must  U&e  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ; 
and  I  hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  pre- 
serve it. 

*'  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  con- 
stant and  copious  juumaL  She  must  not 
expect  to  be  welcome  when  ^e  returns, 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Ijet 
her  review  her  journal  often,  and  set  down 
what  she  finds  herself  to  have  6mitted,  that 
she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, for  memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick 
succession  of  things;  and  she  will  grow 
every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her 
own  narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to 
some  written  memorials.  If  she  has  satis- 
fied herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  re- 
presentations, let  her  supply  the  deficiencies 
now  while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and 
while  her  father's  memorv  mav  help  her. 
If  she  observes  this  direction,  she  will  not 
have  travelled  in  vain  :  for  she  will  bring 
home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain 
herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not 
now  too  late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note  the 
impression  which  the  first  sight  of  any  thing 
new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind. 
Let  her  now  set  her  thoiights  down  as  she 
can  recollect  them ;  for,  £int  as  they  may 
ahready  be,  they  will  grow  every  day 
fainter. 

^^  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unrea- 
sonably wnen  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish 
to  know  something  of  me.  I  can  gnitify 
your  benevolence  with  no  account  of  health. 
The  hand  of  time  or  of  disease  is  very  heavy 
upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy 
nights,  harrassed  with  convulmonsof  my 
breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach  ;  and 
restless  nights  make  heavy  days.  But  no- 
thing will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and 
therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we 
meet,  we  will  trv  to  forget  our  cares  and 
our  maladies,  ana  contribute,  as  we  can,  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had 
gone  with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  better;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
in  my  power. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 

'^  Sam.  JoHNSoy. 
••  Feb.  3, 1778." 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  ad- 
vice how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is 
another  eminent  proof  of  Jonnson's  warm 
and  aiSectionate  heart.* 


*  The  friendiiiin  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  wm 
unbroken.    Mr.  Welch  died  not  many  mootbs  »-^— 
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**TO   Dm.   SAMI7EL  JOHVSOW. 


«• 


Mt  obaa  Sift, 


Edinbuiili.  Fth.  m,  ITTB- 


**  Why  I  hmve  delayed,  for  near  a  month, 
to  thank  you  for  jour  last  affectionate  let- 
ter, I  cannot  lay ;  for  mj  mind  has  been  in 
better  health  theae  three  weeks  than  for 
flome  years  past.*  I  believe  I  have  evaded 
till  I  could  send  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes's 
opinion  on  the  negroes  cause,  which  he 
wi^es  you  to  read,  and  correct  any  errors 
that  there  may  be  in  the  language;  for, 
(says  he,)  *•  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  not 
a  learned  age ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself 
under  the  shield  of  Ajax.*  I  communicated 
to  him  your  apology  for  keeping  the  sheets 
of  his  *  Annals'  solong.  He  says,  ^I  am 
aorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of 
langour.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian, 
neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fanatic,  be  very 
merry  or  very  sad  ?*  I  envy  his  Lordship's 
comfortable  constitution;  but  well  do  I 
know  that  langour  and  dejection  will  afflict 
the  best,  however  excellent  their  principles. 
I  am  in  possession  of  Lord  Hailes*s  opinion 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have  haa  it  for 
some  time.  My  excuse  then  for  procrasti- 
nation must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it 
copied  ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off*  so  long, 
that  it  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me 
than  send  it,  as  I  shall  probably  get  you  to 
look  at  it  sooner,  when  I  solicit  you  in  per- 
son. 

**  My  wife,  who  is,  thank  God,  a  good 
deal  better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
very  polite  and  courteous  oner  of  your 
apartment :  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it 
will  be  best  for  her  to  have  lodgings  in  the 
more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde  Pare.  I,  how- 
ever, doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
vail with  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you  and 
me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling ;  and  she  is 
so  anxious  about  her  children,  that  she 
thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  She  therefore  wishes 
rather  to  go  to  some  country  place  in  Scot- 
land, where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

''*'  I  Durpose  being  in  London  about  the 
20th  of^next  month,  as  I  think  it  creditable 
to  appear  in  the  House  of  I^rds  as  one  of 
Dougla8*8  Counsel,  in  the  great  and  last 
competition  between  Duke  Hamilton  and 
bim. 


^  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
««  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^  James  Boswbll 


u 


TO   THE   SAME. 


•«  Mt  DBA  ft  Sift.  B4liibuxgh,  FMn  M^  177 

**  You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  t 

English  poets,  preparing,  for  the  public  i 

struction  and  entertainment,  Prences,  bi 

graphical  and  criticaL     It  will  not,  thei 

fore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  £ 

the   decision  of  a  controversy  which  h 

arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concerning; 

passage  in   Pamell.     That  poet   teUs   i 

that  ms  Hermit  quitted  his  cell 

*  — ^—  to  know  Uw  world  by  sifhl. 
To  find  if  book*  or  twrnina  report  it  rifht ; 
(For  yet  br  «iMiiJM  along  the  world  he  karw, 
Whow  tm.  came  wuod^iiag  o^er  the  nightly  dew.) 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistent 
here ;  for  as  the  Hermit's  notions  of  tl 
world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both 
bookM  and  noahuy  he  could  not  justly  be  sa 
to  know  by  twtdnt  alont.  Be  p(eased  1 
judge  between  us,  and  let  us  nave  yoi 
reasons.^ 

**  What  do  you  say  to  '^  Tasaiion  no  7< 
ranny^'*  now,  after  Lord  North's  declaratioi 
or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his  concili 
tory  speech  should  be  called  ?    I  never  di 
fered  from  you  in  politics  but  upon  ti 
points, — ^the  Middlesex  Election,  and  tl 
Taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  Briti 
Houses  of  Represeniatwes.    There  is  a  eAor 
in  the  word  Parliament^  so  I  avoid  it.     Ai 
am  a  steady  and  a  warm  "Tory,  I  regret  th 
the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  f 
him  to  receive  constitutional  supplies  fru 
his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  the 
own  assemblies,  where  his  Royal  Person 
represented,  thim  through  the  medium 
his  British  subjects.     I  am  persuaded  th 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  I  wish 
increase,  would  be  greater  when  in  conta 
with  all  its  dominions,  than  if  *•  the  rays 
regal  bounty,**!*  were  ^  to  shine*  upon  Am 
rica,  through  that  dense  troubled  body, 
modem  British  Parliament.    But,  enouj 
of  this  subject ;  for  your  angry  voice 
Ashbourne  upon  it,  still  sounds  awful  * 
my  mind*s  ears,"*  ** 

"  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servan 

'*  James  Boswell 


Ci 


I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so 
ill :  though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she 
has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  me. 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  good  Sir.  Le- 
vet,  who  I  suppose  holds  his  usual  place  at 
your  breakfast-table,  f 

him,  and  bequeathed  him  Ave  guiiMSM  for  a  rinff,  which 
Johnson  received  with  tendemeif,  as  a  lUnd  memorial. 
His  regard  was  constent  for  his  friend  Mr.  Welch's 
dauffhters ;  of  whom,  Jane  ii  married  to  Mr.  Nolleliens 
the  tutuftrv,  whoM  merit  is  too  well  known  to  requii« 
aoT  praise  from  me. 
T    Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromorc,  hiimoroiuly 


observed  that  Leret  used  to  brcaktet  on  the  erase  o 
roll,  which  Johnson,  after  tearing  out  the  crumb  1 
hbnself,  threw  to  his  humble  fHend. 

rPerhapa  the  word  threw  is  here  too  ttronc.  E 
Johnson  never  treated  Levet  with  contempt ;  It  is  ck 
indeed*  iVom  various  circumstances,  that  he  had  gn 
kindncas  for  him.  I  have  often  seen  Johnson  at  brei 
faiit,  accompanied,  or  rattier  attended,  by  Levet.  w 
had  always  the  management  of  the  tea-kettle.    M.] 

i  [See  this  subject  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page,  v 
der  M*y  3,  177*    M.] 

t  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  «« Vanity  of  Human  Wii 
es."  describing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  sUUe  ofele^ 
tlon: 

"  Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine." 
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-  M«  DUB  Sia, 

**  Tul  limn  of  jour  late  iUneu  dUCres. 
■ed  me  but  a  few  boun :  for  on  the  evening 
of  the  daj  that  it  reached  me,  I  found  it 
contradicted  in  '  The  London  Chronicle,* 
vhich   I  could  depend  upon  u  authentic 


which  '  the  approachinfi  __.  .  . 
biigtit  luminaTj  wu  announced.  Sir  Wil- 
Uam  Forbe*  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  uti  be 
aaw  me  so  uneaij,  that  he  did  not  give  me 
the  report  in  nidi  strong  terms  as  he  read 
iU  He  aft^ards  sent  me  a  letter  froni 
Mr.  langtoD  to  him,  which  relieved  me 
much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I 
have  not  heud  from  jou  ;  and  now  I  shall 
not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see  ;du,  fur 
I  let  out  for  London  to-morrow  before  the 
KMt  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on 
Widoeada/  monuni;;  and  I  ever  am,  with 
the  highest  veneration, 

"  Mj  dear  Sir,  jour  most  obliged, 
"  FailhtiU,  and  affectionate  bumble  servant, 

"  Jahxs  BoeWELL." 


,r,  March  18, 1  arrived  in 
Lendon,  and  waa  informed  hj  ftood  Mr. 
Fnncia,  that  hi*  master  wan  better,  and  waa 
(tone  to  Mr<  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which 
place  I  wrote  to  bim,  b^Hingtoknow  when 
he  would  be  In  town.  He  was  not  expect- 
ed for  aonie  time ;  but  next  day  having  cal- 
led on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's-vard,  West- 
minsEer,  1  found  bim  there,  and  was  told  be 
had  come  to  town  for  a  tew  faoura.  He  met 
me  with  his  usual  Irindneaa,  but  Instantly 
returned  to  the  writing  of  something  on 
wbicfa  he  waa  employed  when  I  came  in, 
and  on  which  be  seemed  much  intent. 
Finding  him  thus  enfpiged,  I  made  my  visit 
veiT  sl^it,  and  had  no  more  of  his  conver- 


splendour  from  bi*  eipense,  if  be  spends  his 
money  in  pride  or  in  pleasure,  he  has  value  : 
but  if  be  let!  others  spend  it  fur  bim,  which 
is  mo<t  commonly  the  caae,  he  has  no  ad- 
vantaf^e  from  it.' 

On  Friday,  March  30, 1  found  him  at  hii 
own  house,  sitting  with  Mn.  Williams,  and 
wai  informed  that  the  room  formerly  allot- 
ted to  me  was  now  appropriated  to  a  cbarl- 
table  purpoaej  Mrs.  Deamoulina,*  and  I 
think  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmlcbael, 
being  all  lodged  in  it.  Such  was  his  huma- 
nity, and  such  faia  generosity,  that  Mis. 
Damoulins  faerself  told  me,  he  allowed  her 
half.a-^inea  a  week.     Let  it  be  remem- 


.iiSWi 


Mr.  DwmullH,  ■ 


bered,  tbat  tbia  wa«  above  a  twelfth  part  of 
hia  penuon. 

His  bbetality,  indeed,  was  at  aUperioda 
of  his  life  very  remarimUe.    Mr.  Howard, 

of  Lichfield,  at  whose  (hther'a  bouse  John- 
son bad  in  bis  early  years  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  bov  at 
the  Charter-bouse,  his  Either  wrote  to  hita 
to  go  and  pav  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son, which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found 
him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor  appearance. 
Johnson  received  him  willi  much  courte- 
ousnesB,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as 
to  ■  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  other  particulars.  When  be  after- 
wards came  to  know  and  understand  the 
hif{h  character  of  this  great  man,  be  recol- 
lected his  condescension  with  wonder.  He 
added,  Ibot  when  he  was  going  away,  Mr. 
Johnson  presented  bim  wiui  half-a-guinea ; 
and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time 
when  he  probablv  bad  not  another. 

We  reUred  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another 
room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  ua. 
He  had  now  unfortunately  &iled  in  his  dr- 
cumstances.  and  waa  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  kindness  for  obUunlng  for  him 
many  alleviations  of  bia  distress.  Afler  be 
went  away.  Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quit- 
ting the  stage,  by  which  he  and  bis  wife  got 
MOL  a  year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  wu  owing 
to  Churchill's  attack  upon  him, 

JoHirsoM  ;  "  I  believe  so  too.  Sir.  But 
what  a  man  is  he,  who  is  to  be  driven  Trcm 
the  stage  by  a  line  ?  Another  line  would 
have  driven  bim  from  his  shop." 

I  told  him  that  t  was  enga— ' 
at  thebarofthe  House  of  Commons  to  op. 
pose  t.  road  bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
and  asked  him  wbat  mode  he  would  advise 
me  to  fuUow  in  addressing  such  on  audience. 
JoHHSOM  ;  "  ^Vhy,  Sir,  you  must  provide 
yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  mat. 
ter,  which  you  are  to  produce  occaiunnally, 
so  as  lo  fill  up  the  time ;  for  you  must  con- 
sider, that  they  do  not  listen  much.  If  you 
begin  with  the  strength  of  your  cause,  it 
may  be  tost  before  they  begin  to  listen. 
When  you  catcb   a  moment  of  attention, 

S ess  the  merits  of  the  question  upon  them." 
e  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits,  lliat 
he  thought  "  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  deprive 
thesmul  landholders  Mfthe  privilege  of  as- 
sessing themselves  for  making  and  repairing 
the  high  roods  ;  it  vxu  dtMtrtii/ing  a  ctrlmn 
portion  qf  liierif,  wilhaal  a  good  r«aMin,  icAieA 
tnu  atwagi  a  bad  thing."  When  I  mentioned 
this  observation  next  dav  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he 
pteaaantty  said,  "  What'!  doeshe  talk  of  li- 
berty ?  iUitTlg  is  as  ridiculous  in  hii  moitlb 
u  Rtligion  in  mint."  Mr.  Witkes'sadviceaa 
to  the  beat  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the 


d  as  Counsel 
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merrj  m  jdu  on,  tai  ny  «h>t«Ter  eomn 

Spermost.     Jack  Lee  is  the  best  hetrd 
ire  of  *aj  Couniet ;  and  be  is  the  most 
impudent  dog,  »nA  alir*7*  ■busing  ux" 

Id  m;  Interriew  with  Dr.  Johnson  this 
evening,  1  *u  quite  c<u>J<  quite  u  fail  cam- 
puiion  ;  upon  which  1  nntl  in  my  Journal 
the  foilowing  reflection ;  "'  So  resdj  it  my 
mind  to  luggent  matter  for  diasatiaCaction, 
that  I  IHt  B  aoTt  of  r^ret  that  1  wis  >o  easy. 
J  misaed  that  aw&l  reverence  with  which  I 
uaetl  to  contemplate  Mi.  Samuel  Johh- 
»ON,  in  the  complex  magnitude  ol'  bia  lite- 
rarj,  moral,  and  religious  character.  I  hare 
a  wonderful  auperatitioua  love  of  mgiln^ ; 
when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  cluud;  darknesa  of  mj  own  mind.  I 
rilouid  be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in 
m;  pTogresaof  being,  ao  that  I  can  view  Dr. 
JohniuD  with  a  steadier  and  clearer  eje. 
Hv  diaaatis&ction  to-night  waa  fooliah. 
Would  it  not  be  (boliah  to  r^ret  that  we 
■ball  have  leas  myaterj'  in  a  future  itate  P 
That  >  we  now  aee  in  a  glaaa  dailly,'  but 
•ball '  then  see  &ce  to  &ce  f  "—This  re. 
tlection,  which  I  thua  freetj  communicale, 
will  be  valued  bj  thethinking  part  atmj 
readera,  who  maj  have  themaelvca  eipen. 
enced  a  similar  atate  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to 
Mr.  Thrale's  ;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once 
complained  to  me,  "  he  wai  in  a  great  mea- 
sure absorbed  &om  the  aocietv  of  bia  old 
friends."  I  was  kept  in  London  by  busi. 
Den,  and  wrote  to  bun  on  the  S7th,  that  a 
■efiantion  from  him  for  a  week,  wheu  we 
were  ao  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for  a 
year,  wben  we  were  at  four  hundred  miles 
diatanre."  I  went  to  Streatham  on  Mon- 
day, ]klarch  30.  Before  he  apt>eared„Mri. 
Tnrale  made  a  very  characteristical  re. 
tnark  ;— "  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what 
will  please  Dr.  Johnson:  but  I  know  for 
certain  that  it  will  displease  him  to  praiae 
any  thing,  even  what  he  likes,  extrava- 
ganUy." 

At  dinner  he  laugbed  at  querulous  derla- 
mationa  against  the  age,  onaccount  of  lux- 
ury,— increaae  of  London,— scarcity  of  pro- 
viwons, — and  other  such  topica.  "  Houses, 
(said  he)  will  be  built  till  rents  bllj  and 
corn  ia  more  plentifiil  now  than  ever  it  was." 
f  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous 
story  told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
■  passenger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to- 
day. Mrs.  Tbrale,  having  taken  occasion  to 
allude  to  it,  in  talking  to  lue,  called  it "  The 
■tory  told  you  by  the  old  uTofwin."— "  Now, 
Madam  {said  J,)  give  me  leave  to  catch  you 
in  the  &ct :  it  was  not  an  old  vnmm,  but  an 
old  man,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having  told 
me  this."  [  presumed  to  take  an  opportu- 
nity, in  presence  of  Johnson,  of  ebewing 
tbis  lively  lady  bow  ready  she  was,  uninten- 
Uanallj,  to  d^iate  &am  exact  autbentidty 
of  narration. 
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Thomas  k  Kempi*  (he  ohwrved)  muat  b« 
a  good  book,  as  the  world  baa  opened  iti 
arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  Save  been 
printed,  in  one  language  or  other,  ■■  man^ 
times  as  there  have  Men  monllM  rince  it 
erst  came  out*     I  always  was  struck  with 


make  yotmelf  ■■  you  wish 

lobe.''t 

He  said,  "  I  was  angrf  wltb  Rurd  about 
Cowley,  for  having  published  a  aelection  of 
his  works  :  but,  up<ni  better  connderation,  I 
think  there  ia  no  impropriety  in  a  man'a 
publishing  as  much  ai  tie  chooses  of  any  au- 
thor, if  he  does  nut  put  the  rest  out  en  the 
way.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  print  tbe 
( )des  of  Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to  be 
in  a  more  indulgent  humour  than  when  tbis 
subject  wai  discussed  between  him  and  Mr. 

W^en  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there 
came  in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  fimily 
was  an  ancient  Iriah  peerage,  but  It  lufl^red 
bv  taking  tbs  generous  side  in  tbe  troubles 
If'  the  laat  century  X      ^^  *■■  '  "'*''   "^ 


pteaaing 


youn^  gentleman,  hia  ac 


nhijo' 

.._.„ __     _.  1  beUe   _  ..  ___ 

loat  natural  and  candid  account  of  himself 
that  ever  waa  given  by  any  man.  As  an 
inatance,  he  teUs  tbat  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
then  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  preaaed  him 
very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Soman  Ca- 
tholic faith  I  tbat  be  resisted  all  bis  Give** 
arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  till  one 
day  he  felt  himselt  as  it  were,  instantane- 
ously convinced,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
rmn  mto  the  Duke's  arms,  and  embraced  the 
andent  religion;  that  be  continued  very 
steady  in  It  Kir  some  Ume,  and  accompuilM 
his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived 
In  bia  household  ;  tbat  there  he  found  the 
rigid  fiuting  preacribed  by  tbe  church  very 
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Alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.*' 
Johnson  :  '•*'  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of 
human  nature.  How  otlen  are  the  primary 
motives  of  our  ^eatest  actions  as  small  as 
Sibbald*s,  for  his  r(J-conversion  ?'*  Mrs. 
TuRALE  :  *•''  But  may  they  not  as  well  be 
forgotten?"  Johnson:  **■  No,  Madam;  a 
man  loves  to  review  his  own  mind.  That 
ia  the  use  of  a  diary,  or  journal."  I^oao 
Trimlestown:  "  True,  Sir.  As  the  ladies 
love  to  sec  themselves  in  a  glass  ;  so  a  man 
likes  to  see  himself  in  his  journal.'"  Bos. 
WELL  :  '*  A  very  pretty  allusion."  John- 
EON  :  *•*  Yes,  indeed."  Boswell  ;  "  And  as 
a  lady  adjusts  her  dress  before  a  mirror,  a 
man  adjusts  his  character  by  looking  at  his 
journal."  I  next  year  found  tlie  very  same 
thought  in  Atterbury's  "  Funeral  Sermon 
on  l^j  Cutts;"  where,  having  mentioned 
her  Diary,  he  says,  ^  In  this  fs^hus  she  every 
dapr  dressed  her  mind."  This  is  a  proof  of 
couicidence,  and  not  of  plagiarism ;  for  I  had 
never  read  that  sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fiist,  Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  wiiat  he  himself  practised  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness :  I  mean  a 
strict  attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  ^^  Accustom  ^rour  chil- 
dren (said  he)  constantly  to  this ;  if  a  thing 
happened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when 
relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another, 
ii4o  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them ; 
you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth 
will  end."  Boswell  :  ^^  It  may  come  to- 
the  door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at 
all  varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by 
degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally  different 
from  what  really  happened."  Our  lively 
hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impatient  of  the 
rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say, 
^^  Nay,  this  is  too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson 
should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  coih- 
ply,  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice 
a  day ;.  but  little  variations  in  narrative 
must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one 
is  not  perpetually  watching."  Johnson  : 
''  Well,  Madam,  and  you  oufffu  to  be  per- 
petually watching.  It  is  more  from  care- 
lessness about  truth  than  from  intentional 
lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the 
world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  John- 
son has  ^ven  the  following  salutary  caution 
upon  this  subject :  '•'•  Nothing  but  expe- 
rience could  evince  the  frequency  of  £use 
information,  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive 
that  so  many  groundless  reports  should  be 
propagated,  as  every  man  of  eminence  may 
.near  of  himself.  Some  men  relate  what  they 
think,  as  what  they  know ;  some  men  of 
confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuaracy , 
ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another ; 
and  some  talk  on,  without  thought  or  care. 
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A  few  r.4en  are  sufficient  to  broach  false- 
hoods, which  are  afterwards  innocently  dif- 
fused by  successive' relators."*  Had  he 
lived  to  read  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and 
Mrs.  Piozzi  have  related  concerning  him- 
self how  much  would  he  have  found  nis  ob- 
servation illustrated.  .  He  was  indeed  so 
much  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of 
falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional,  that 
I  never  knew  any  person  who,  upon  hearing 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  told,  dis- 
covorcd  inore  of  the  incredubts  odi.  He 
would  say,  with  a  significant  look  and  deci- 
sive tone,  ••'  It  is  not  so.  Do  not  tell  this 
again. "-f-  He  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends 
tne  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against 
the  sliglitest  degi'ees  of  falsenood ;  the  ef- 
fect of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds  ob- 
served to  me,  has  been,  that  all  who  were  of 
his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would  not 
have  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  they 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  '^  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  uve  thousand  years  have  now  c.aps- 
ed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still 
it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there  has  ever 
been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  i>erson 
appearing  after  death.  All  argument  is 
against  it,  but  all  belief  is  for  it." 

He  said,  "  John  Wesley's  conversation  is 
good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  al- 
ways obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This 
is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to 
fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do." 

On  Friday,  AprU  3, 1  dined  with  him  in 
London,  in  a  company  where  were  present 
several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  con- 
versation by  different  letters. 

F.  '^  I  have  been  looking  at  this  fiimous 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  valued 
at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades's 
dog."-  Johnson  :  ^^  His  tail  then  must  be 
docked.  That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades*s 
dog."  E.  "  A  thousand  guineas  !  The  re- 
presentation of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth 
so  much.  At  this  rate  a  dead  dog  would 
indeed  be  better  than  a  living  lion."  John- 
son :  ^'  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  of  the  skill  in  forming  it,  which  is  so 
highly  estimated.  £very  thing  that  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that 
shews  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  Ve 
could  not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man  who 
balanced  a  straw  upon  bis  nose;  Jolmson, 
who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a  time ;  in 
short,  allsucn  men  deserved  the  applause  of 
mankind,  not  on  account  of  the  use  of  jrhat 


4  Literary  Magaslne.  1756,  p.  37. 
t  The  foQowinx  plausible  but  over-pnident  coumel 
on  this  subject  is  given  by  an  lullan  writer,  quoted  by 
••  Rhedi  de  /feneratUme  iiuectitrum,*'  with  the  ei>ilhet  of 
••  divini  poeta.** 

**  Sempre  it  quel  ver  ch'a  facda  dl  rrenxojfna 
Dee  fuom  rhiudere  1e  labbra  qu.mto  cl  puote ; 
Per6  chex  icnxa  colpa  fa  vercoji^ia.'' 
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they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they 
exhibited."  Boswell:  "Yet  a  misapph- 
calion  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. Addison,  in  one  of  his  *  Specta- 
tors/ commends  the  judgment  of  a  king,  who 
as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  by  long 
perseverance  had  attained  to  the  art  uf 
throwing  a  barley-corn  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of  barley."  John- 
SON  :  "ile  must  have  been  a  king  of  Scot- 
land, where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  '*  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  antique  figures  of  an 
animal  is  the  boar  at  Florence."  Johk- 
son  :  "  The  first  boar  that  is  well  made  in 
marble,  should  be  preserved  as  a  wonder. 
When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making 
boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not  of 
such  value,  but  they  should  however  be  pre- 
served as  examples,  and  as  a  greater  security 
for  the  restoration  uf  the  art,  should  it  be 

lost." 

£.  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  pre- 
sent of  emigration-  I  am  convinced  that 
emigration  makes  a  country  more  populous." 
J.  ^^  That  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox." 
£.  "  Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation 
of  all  other  commodities,  makes  more  to  be 
produced."  Johnson  :  "  But  there  would 
be  more  people  were  there  not  emigration, 
provided  there  were  food  for  more."  E. 
"  No ;  leave  a  fjw  breeders,  and  you'll  have 
more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emigra- 
tion." Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain  there 
will  be  more  peiiple  if  there  are  more  breeders. 
Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture  will  produce 
more  calves  than  ten  cows,  provided  they 
have  good  bulls."  .  E.  **  There  are  bulls 
enough  in  Ireland.".  Johnson  (smiling) : 
^  So,  Sir,  I  should  think  from  your  argu- 
raent."  Boswell  t  "  You  said,  exporta- 
tion of  men,  like  exportation  of  other  com- 
modities, makes  more  be  produced.  But 
a  bounty  is  given  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  and  no  bounty  is  |pven  for  the 
exportation  of  men,  though,  mdeed,  those 
who  go»  gain  by  it."  H.  ^  But  the  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  com  is  paid  at  home." 
E.  ^^  That's  the  same  thing."  Johnson  : 
^  No,  Sir."  R.  ^^  A  man  who  stays  at  home, 
gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour's  emigra- 
ting.** Boswell  :  "  I  can  understand  uiat 
emigration  may  be  the  cause  that  more 
people  may  be  produced  in  a  country  ;  but 
the  country  will  not  therefore  be  the  more 
populous ;  for  the  people  issue  from  it.  It 
can  only  be  said  that  tliere  is  a  flow  of  peo* 

Sle.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  have  chil- 
ren  to  know  that  they  can  get  a  living  by 
emigration."  R.  "  Yes,  if  there  were  an 
emigration  of  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  But  the;y'  don't  emigrate  tiU  they 
could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way 
at  home."  C.  **lt  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  unhealthy  countries,  where  there 
are  the  most  destructive  diseases,  such  as 
Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  most  populous." 


Johnson:  **  Countries  which  are  the  moei 
populous  have  the  most  destructive  dia* 
eases.  Thai  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposi- 
tion." C  **  Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet 
it  is  excedingly  populous."  Johnson  :  ^^  I 
know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But 
its  populousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  peo- 
ple from  all  other  countries.  Disease  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not  only 
carries  off'  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  f 
but  those  who  are  left  are  weakened,  and 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

It.  *'  Mr.  E.  1  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but 
when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in 
parliament,  it  will   be  difhcult  to  believe 
that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with 
certamty  that  it  could  produce  no  eff'ect, 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it.'  E. 
^^  Waving  your  compliment  to  me,  I  shall 
say  in  general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak  well 
in  parliament.    A  man,   who  has  vanity, 
speaks  to  display  his  talents  ;  and  if  a  man 
speaks  well  he  gradua^y  establishes  a  cer- 
tain reputation  and  consequence  in  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
have  its  political  reward.    Besides,  though 
not  one  vote  is  gained,  /i  good  speech  has 
its  effect.    Though  an  act  which  has  been 
ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  Minister 
has  been  told,  that  the  members  attached  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absur- 
dity from  what  tliey  have  heard,  that  it  must 
be  altered."    Johnson   "And,  Sir,   there 
is  a  gratification  ol'  pride.    Though  we  can- 
not out-Vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  them. 
They  shall  not  do  wrong  without  its  beisg 
shewn,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.^ 
E.  "  The  House  of  Commons  la  a  mixed 
body,  (I  except  the  minority,  which  1  hold 
to  be  pure  [smiling,]  but  1  take  the  whole 
House).  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means  pure ;  but 
neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  thougn  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  corruption  in  it.  There 
are  many  honest,  well-meaning  country  gen- 
leman  who  are  in  parliament  only  to  keep 
up  the  conseq  uence  of  their  families.     Upon 
most  of  these  a  good  speech  will  have  innu- 
ence."    Johnson  :  "  We  are  all,  more  or 
less,  governed  by  interest.  But  interest  will 
not  make  us  do  every  thing.   In  a  case  which 
admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the  side 
which  is  for  our  interest,  and  genmlly  bring 
ourselves  to  act  accordingly.    But  the  sub- 
ject must  admit  of  diversity  of  colouring ; 
it  must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side,    xa 
the  House  of  Commons  there  are  members 
enough  who  will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  un- 
iust  or  absurd.    No,  Sir,  there  must  always 
be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  rifi^t,  to  • 
keep  wrong  in  countenance."     Boswell: 
^^  There  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  par- 
liament who  have  places,  or  who  want  to 
have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  gene- 
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rally  ready  to  support  government  without 
requiring  any  ])retext."  K.  "True,  Sir; 
that  majority  will  always  follow 

*  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventlum.' " 

BoswELL  :  *^  Well  now,  let  us  take  the 
common  phrase.  Place-hunters.  I  thought 
they  haa  hunted  without  regard  to  any 
thing,  just  as  their  huntsman,  the  Minister, 
leads,  looking  only  to  the  prey."*  J. "  But 
taking  your  metaphor,  you  know  that  in 
hunting  there  are  few  so  desperately  keen 
aa  to  follow  without  reserve.  Some  do  not 
choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges  and  risk 
their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or  even 
to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire." 
BoswELL  :  ^'-  I  am  glad  there  are  some 

rd,  ouietf  moderate  political  hunters.*' 
"  I  believe  in  any  bcfdy  of  men  in  Eng- 
land I  should  have  been  in  the  Minority  ; 
I  have  always  been  in  the  Minority."  P. 
*^  The  House  of  Commons  resembles  a  pri- 
vate company.  How  seldom  is  any  man 
convinced  by  another's  argument ;  {lassion 
and  pride  rise  against  it."  ft.  "  What  would 
be  the  conseouence,  if  a  Minister,  sure  of  a 
majority  in  ttie  House  of  Commons,  should 
resolve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at 
all  upon  his  side."  £.  ^^  He  must  soon  go 
out.  That  has  been  tried :  but  it  was  found 
it  would  not  do.** 

E.  "  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ; 
it  is  Teutonic,  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
tongues  ;  it  has  much  English  in  it."  Joiin- 
«OK  :  ♦'It  may  have  been  radically  Teuto- 
nic ;  but  the  English  and  High  Dutch  have 
no  similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically 
the  same.  Once,  when  looking  into  Liow 
Dutch,  I  found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one 
word  similar  to  English  ;  stroem^  like  stream^ 
and  it  signified  tide,"  E.  *'  I  remember 
having  seen  a  Dutch  Sonnet,  in  which  I 
found  this  word,  roesnopies.  Nobody  would 
at  first  think  that  this  could  be  Knglish ;  but, 
when  we  Inquire,  we  find  roes  rose,  and  no- 
pie^  knob  ;  so  we  have  rosefmtU.** 

Johnson  :  *•"  I  have  been  reading  Thick- 
ne8se*s  Travels,  which  I  think  are  en- 
tertaining.*' BoswELL :  "  What,  Sir,  a  good 
book  ?*'  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  to  read 
once;  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a 
study  of  it,  and  digest  it ;  and  I  believe  it 
to  he  a  true  book  in  his  intention.  All  tra- 
vellers generally  mean  to  tell  truth ;  though 
Thicknesse  observes,  upon  SmoUet's  account 
of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France  by 
firing  a  blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a 
French  nobleman  till  he  made  him  tie  on 
his  portmanteau,  that  he  would  be  loath  to 
say  Smollet  had  told  two  lies  in  one  page ; 

«  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  however  detcatable  as  a 
metaphysician,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  admirable 
talenu  as  a  political  writer,  thus  deMribcs  the  Hou«e  of 
Commons,  In  hU  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndhim  ;— 
••  You  linow  the  nature  of  that  assembly  5  they  grow, 
Uke  hounds,  fond  of  the  nun  who  shews  them  game, 
and  by  whow  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  encouraged." 


but  he  had  found  the  only  town  ui  France 
where  these  things  could  have  happened. 
Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken.  In 
every  thing,  except  where  mensuration  can 
be  applied,  they  may  honestly  differ.  There 
has  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travel- 
lers to  be  dis])leascd." 

E.  "  From  the  experience  which  I  have 
had, — and  I  have  had  a  great  deal, — I  have 
learnt  to  think  beticr  of  mankind."  John- 
son :  "  From  my  experience  I  have  found 
them  worse  in  commercial  dealings,  more 
disposed  to  cheat,  than  I  had  any  notion  of; 
but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  good 
than  I  had  conceived."  J.  ^'  Jjess  just  and 
more  beneficent."  Johnson  :  ^*  And  really 
it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  much  at- 
tention is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate  evils 
which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  do  for  others.  As  it  is  said  of 
the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tclis  more  truth 
than  falsehood ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the 
worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than 
evil."  BoswELL  :  **  Perhaps  from  experi- 
ence men  may  be  found  happier  than  we 
suppose."  Johnson:  *^  No,  Sir;  the  more 
we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  less  happy.** 
P.  ^^  As  to  thinking  better  or  worse  of  man- 
kind from  experience,  some  cunning  people 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put 
men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.  There  u  a 
very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of  the  neace. 
A  gentleman  brought  nis  servant  before 
him,  upon  an  accusation  of  having  stolen 
some  money  from  him  ;  but  it  having  come 
out  that  he  had  laid  it  purposely  in  the  ser- 
vant's way,  in  order  to  try  his  honesty,  Sir 
Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  prison.'  f  John- 
SON :  "  To  resist  temptation  once,  is  not  a 
sufficient  proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant, 
indeed,  were  to  resist  the  continued  temp- 
tation of  silver  lying  in  a  window,  as  some 
people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  his  niaster 
does  not  know  how  much  there' is  of  it,  he 
would  give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But 
this  is  a  proof  to  which  you  have  no  right  to 
put  a  man.  You  know,  humanly  sfieaking, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  temptation, 
which  will  overcome  any  virtue.  Now,  in 
so  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a  man, 
you  do  Jiim  an  injury ;  and,  if  he  is  over- 
come, you  share  his  guilt."  P.  "  And,  when 
once  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got 
the  better  of  a^^ain."  Bosweli.  :  "Yes, 
you  are  his  seoucer ;  you  have  debauched 
liim.  I  have  known  aman  resolved  to  put 
friendship  to  the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to 
lend  him  money,  merely  with  that  viewj 


t  Pope  thus  introduces  this  story  :— 

**  Faith,  in  such  case  if  you  should  prosecute* 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey  shouKl  decide  the  suit. 
Who  sent  the  thief,  who  stole  the  casli*  away. 
And  punish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.** 

Imiutions  of  Horace,  book  iL  spirt*  • 
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when  he  did  not  want  it."  Johnson  : 
*'  That  is  very  wrong,  Sir.  Your  friend 
may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
l^d  qualities  :  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
lault.  Now  you  are  trying  his*  general  cha- 
racter as  a  friend,  by  one  particular  smgly, 
in  which  he  happens  to  be  defective,  when, 
in  truth,  his  character  is  composed  of  many 
particulars.*' 

£.  "I  understand  the  hosgsheud  of  cla- 
ret, which  this  society  was  favoured  with 
by  our  friend  the  Dean,  is  nearly  out;  I 
tnink  he  should  be  written  to,  to  send  ano- 
ther of  the  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be 
made  with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression, 
80  that  we  may  nave  the  chance  of  nis  send- 
ing U  also  as  a  present."  Johnson:  *•"! 
am  willing  to  offer  my  services  as  secretary 
on  this  occasion.'*  P.  "  As  manv  as  are  for 
Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up  your 
hands.—  Carried  unanimously."  Boswell  : 
**  He  will  be  our  dictator."  Johnson  : 
'*  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  •  I 
am  only  to  write  for  wme ;  and  I  am  quite 
disinterested,  as  I  drink  none :  I  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  applica- 
tion. I  am  no  more  than  humble  tcribe,** 
E.  "Then  you  shall  prescribe."  Boswkll: 
"  Very  well.  The  first  play  of  words  to- 
day." J.  "  No,  no ;  the  bulls  in  Ireland." 
Johnson:  "Were  I  your  dictator  you 
<hould  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my  bu- 
siness cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respublica  ca- 
peretf  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Kome  was 
ruined  by  luxury,"  (smiUng.)  E.  "  If  you 
allow  no  wine  as  Dictator,  you  shall  not 
have  me  for  your  master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  xVpril  4,  I  drank  tea  with 
Johnson  at  l5r.  Taylor's,  where  he  had 
dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an  account 
of  a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy,  (not 
the  Lisbon  physician.)  The  catastrophe  of- 
it  (said  he)  was,  that  a  King,  who  was  jea- 
lous of  his  Queen  with  his  prime-minister, 
castrated  himself.*  This  tragedy  was  ac- 
tually shewn  about  in  manuscript  to  several 
ale,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
ert,  who  repeated  to  me  two  lines  of 
the  Prologue : 

•  Our  hero's  fato  we  have  but  ffently  touch'd ; 
The  fair  might  Uame  us,  if  It  were  Igm  couched.' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and 
indecent  miages  men  will  introduce  into 
thoir  writings,  without  being  sensible  of  the 
absurdity  and  indecency.  I  remember  Lord 
Orrery  told  me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet 
written  against  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  the 
whole  of  which   was  an   allegory  on   the 

•  The  revene  of  the  story  of  Combabust  on  which  Mr. 
DaTid  Humetokl  Lord  Marartney,thatafriendof  hichad 
written  a  traf^cdy.  It  k,  however,  (lossiblc  that  I  may 
have  been  inaccurate  In  my  perception  of  what  Dr. 
Jdhnann  related,  and  that  he  may  have  been  talking  of 
the  same  ludicrous  tragical  subject  that  Mr.  Hume  had 
taentioiied. 

[Tlie  story  of  (*ombabu«,  which  was  originaOy  told 
by  Ludan,  may  be  found  in  Baylit's  Dictlunary.    M.] 


piiallick  ouscENiiY.  Tlic  Duclicss  of 
Buckingham  asked  l^ord  Orrery  irho  this 
person  was  ?  He  answered  he  dic[  not  know. 
She  said,  she  would  send  to  ]Mr.  Pulte- 
ney,  who,  she  supposed,  could  inform  her- 
So' then,  to  prevent  her  from  making  herself 
ridiculous.  Lord  Orrery  sent  her  Grace  a 
note,  in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand 
what  was  meant." 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening;  and 
read  in  a  variety  of  books :  suddenly  throw- 
ing down  one,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that 
night.  Taylob:  "You'll  be  robbed,  if 
you  do :  or  you  must  shoot  a  highwayman. 
!^ow  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than  do  that ; 
I  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman.**  John- 
son: "But  I  would  rather  shoot  him  in 
the  instant  when  he  is  attemptine  to  rob  me, 
than  afterwards  swear  against  nim  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  to  take  away  his  life,  after  he 
has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am  right  in 
the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear:  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  if  I  shoot  him  in  the 
act.  Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to 
take  away  a  man*s  life,  when  we  are  heated 
bpr  the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of 
time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooled.** 
BoswELL :  "  So,  Sir,  you  would  rather  act 
from  the  motive  of  private  passion,  than 
that  of  public  advantace."  Johnson  :  "Nay, 
Sir,  when  I  shoot  the  liighwayman,  I  act  ftt)m 
both."  Boswell:  "  Ver^  well,  very  welL 
— There  is  no  catching  hmi."  Johnson: 
"  At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  know  what 
to  say.  For  perhaps  one  may,  a  year  after, 
hang  himself  from  uneasiness  for  having 
shot  a  highwa  vman.f  Few  minds  are  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing."  Boswell  : 
"  Then,  Sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him." 
Johnson  :  "  But  I  might  be  vexed  after- 
terwards  for  that  too.** 

Thrale*s  carriage  not  having  come  for 
him  as  he  expected,  I  accompanied  him 
some  part  of  the  way  home  to  his  own  house. 
I  told  him,  that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr. 
Dunning  a  few  days  before,  and  had  said, 
that  in  his  com})any  we  did  not  so  much  in- 
terchange conversation,  as  listen  to  him ; 
and  that  Dunning  observed,  upon  this, 
"One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson  :*'  to  which  I  answerefl,  "  That  is 
a  great  deal  from  you,   Sir."— "Yes,   Sir, 


t  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  said  to 
have  been  uncuv  on  that  account;  but  1  can  contradict 
the  report  from  nis  Grnce'K  own  nuthoritv.  As  he  :ued 
to  admit  me  to  very  er.8V  convcrsatltwj  vpfth  him,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  IntrotUuc  the  subject.  Hl»  Grace  told  me. 
that,  when  riUhic  one  nifiht  near  London,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  two  hfrrhwaynien  on  horschark,  aiui  that  he 
instantly  shot  one  of  them,  upon  which  th?  other  gal- 
loped oiT;  that  his  ►erNani,  who  was  verv  wpll  mounteil, 
proposed  to  pursue  him  and  lake  hini,  but  that  his 
Grace  said,  "No,  wo  have  had  blood  cnmi|?h :  1  hmie 
the  man  may  live  to  repent."  Ills  Gmce,  upon  n»v  pre- 
turning  to  put  the  qucattiun,  Ri*ured  me,  that  liis'niind 
was  not  at  all  clouded  by  what  he  had  thus  done  in  self- 
defence. 
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(said  Johnson,^  a  great  deal  indeed.     Here  an  English  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed 

is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  there.      Johnson:  ^^It  is  sad  stuff,   Sir, 

world  is  listening  all  the  rest  of  the  year."  miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then 

BoswELL :  ^^  I  tliink.  Sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  were.     I'here  is  now  an  elegance  of  style 

one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thine;,  whicli  uniyersally  diffused.     No  man  now  writes 

has  been  said  of  him  by  another.     It  tends  so  ill  as  Martin's  Account  of  the  Hebrides 

to  increase  benevolence,'*  Johnson  :  "  Un-  is  written.     A  man  could  not  write  so  ill,  if 

doubtedly  it  is  right.  Sir."  he  should  try.     Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now. 

On  Tuesday,  April  7»  I  breakfasted  with  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 
him  at  his  house.  He  .said,  ^"nobody  was  Pie  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of 
content."  1  mentioned  to  him  a  respectable  a  certain  female  friend's  "  laxity  of  narra- 
person  in  Scotland  whom  he  knew ;  and  I  tion,  and  inattention  to  truth." — "  I  am  as 
asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was  al-  much  vexed  (said  he)  at  the  ease  with  which 
ways  content.  Johnson:  "No,  Sir,  he  is  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the  thing 
not  content  with  the  present ;  he  has  always  itself.  I  told  her,  ^  Madam,  you  are  con- 
some  new  scheme,  some  new  plantation,  tented  to  hear  every  day  said  to  you,  what 
something  which  is  future.  You  know  he  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for,  ra- 
was  not  content  as  a  widower ;  for  he  mar-  ther  than  bear.' — You  know.  Sir,  the  high- 
ried  again."  Bos  well  :  "  But  he  is  not  est  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than  bear 
restless."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  is  only  lo-  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do 
cally  at  rest.  A  chemist  is  locally  at  rest ;  talk  to  her  of  it:  I  am  weary." 
but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work.  This  gentle-  Boswell:  "  \Vas  not  Dr.  John  Camp- 
man  has  done  with  external  exertions.  It  bell  a  very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative, 
is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant  pro-  Sir  ?  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thir* 
jects."  Boswell  :  "  He  seems  to  amuse  teen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting." t  Jouk- 
nimself  quite  well ;  to  have  his  attention  son  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Camp- 
fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved  by  very  bell  ever  lied  with  pen  and  ink;  but  you 
small  matters.  I  have  tried  this;  but  it  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any  thing  that 
would  not  do  with  me."  Johnson  :  (laugh-  he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was 
ing,)  "No,  Sir;  it  must  be  born  with  a  man  fiict  mixed  with  it.  However,  I  loved 
to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little  things.  Campbell:  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man: 
Women  have  a  great  advantage  that  they  he  had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though 
may  take  up  with  little  things,  without  dis-  defective  in  practice,  he  was  religious  in 
gracing  themselves;  a  man  cannot,  except  principle;  anahedid  nothing  grossly  wrong 
with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I  that  1  have  heard.'J 
should  have  done  nothing  else."  Boswell:  I  told  him,  that  I  had  been  present  the 
"  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  mu-  day  before  when  Mrs.  Montague,  the  litc- 
sical  instrument?"  Johnson:  "  No,  Sir.  rary  lady,  sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  pic- 
I  once  bought  me  a  flagelet ;  but  I  never  turc ;  and  that  she  said,  "  she  had  bouna  up 
made  out  a  tune.'*  Boswell  :  "  A  fiagelet.  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last  two 
Sir! — so  small  an  instrument  ?•  I  should  offensive  chapters;  for  tliat  she  thought  the 
have  liked  to  hear  you  play  on  the  violon-  book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant 
cello.  Tftat  should  have  been  povr  instru-  manner,  the  substance,  of  the  bad  writers 
ment.**  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  might  as  well  mcdii  eevi,  which  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton  ad- 
have  played  on  the  violoncello  as  another;  vised  her  to  read."  Johnson  :  "Sir,  she 
but  I  should  have  done  nothing  else.  No,  has  not  read  them  :  she  shews  none  of  this 
Sir;  a  man  would  never  undertake  great  impetuosity  to  me  :  she  does  not  know 
things,  could  he  be  amused  with  small.  I  Greek,  and,  I  fancy  knows  little  Latin, 
oiice  tried  knotting.  Dempster*s  sister  un-  She  is  willing  you  should  think  shQ  knows 
dertook  to  teach  me ;  but  I  could  not  learn  them ;  but  she  does  not  say  she  does."  Bo3- 
it."     Boswell:  "So,  Sir;  it  will  be  re-  '- 

lated  in  pompous  narrative, '  Once  for  his  ^  t  Lord  Mawtnev  oi»erv«  upon  thfa  ptmace,  **  I 

*^    -  '^  -  -  '  nave  hearu  him  tell  many  things,  which,  thoufjh  em- 


amusement  be  tried  knottinR ;  nor  did  thU  'i^nl^^^  S  ^Sli.™ of  U;X.:.S5";hTff,SnX 

Hercules  disdain  the  distaff.'  "     Johnson:  ti«n  in  truth;   but  I  never  remember  any  thing  ap- 

"  Knitli„K  of  stockinfis  is  a  good  amuse-  Sjl^^"  ."i'^  iLV^'^  i'f'o'n?£Vl?„''tS 

ment.     As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen  I  should  three.*— I  am,  however,  absohudy  certain  that  Dr. 

be  a   knitter  of  Stockinjra."      He  asked  me  Cai^I'l*?"  t«W  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attenUon  to 

tn  irnAtwn  ^IfU  Ui^  o«^  A;««  «f  TLT..  ^^K..«l«»^  "»  ^'"K  myself  a  lovcr  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious 

to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr.  1  hrale  S  to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  roiRerning  drhikina. 

at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed.  I  had  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  »omc  men  can  drink,  wiih- 
lent  him  "An  Arrnnnt  nf  SmtlnnH  in  <»ut  sufierin;?  any  injury,  suoh  a  qu-intity  m  to  other* 
i%Vio  "  -.^  1-  -^C^^O""^^.**^  acouana,  m  appear*  incredible.  It  is  but  fairloadd,  that  Dr.C.-.mp. 
17U-6,  written  by  a  man  ot  various  inquiry,  bell  told  me,  he  took  a  ver^-  lon^  time  to  ihU  great  po- 
, tation;  and  I  have  heard iDr.  Johnson  say,  "Sir,  if« 

*  VThm  1  told  thU  to  Mbs  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  £«  h^*"fnLZf7no^h'i?'  i"Xl,n«  S!!?  l'^-  f^porato  be- 

repeated  with  admirable  readiness,  from  ••  Ads  and  Ga-  ^"^.  ^*   ?S*%!"°te  i}^?Zr!^  .  /^"^  ^"."^ ^x^ •u''^ 

laiea  **  drmk.      Dr.  Campwll  mentioned  .".  tolontl  of  Miliiu 

*  who  sat  with  him  ull  the  time,  anil  drank  ctiunlly. 

"Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  (growth,  i  [Dr.  John  Campbell  dial  about  two  ycus  before 

To  m«kc  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  moith."  this  convcrsatk>u  took  place;  Dec.  10,  1770.    M] 
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well:  ^Mr.  Harrris,  who  was  present, 
agreed  with  her."  Johnson  :  ^^  Harris  was 
laughing  at  her.  Sir.  Harris  is  a  sound  sul- 
len scholar;  he  does  not  like  interlopers. 
Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.* 
I  looked  into,  his  book,  and  thought  he  did 
not  understand  his  own  system."  Boswell  : 
^  He  says  plain  things  m  a  formal  and  ab- 
stract way,  to  be  sure ;  but  his  method  is 
good :  for  to  have  clear  notions  upon  an^ 
•ul^ect,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analytic 
arrangement."  Johnson  :  ^*  Sir,  it  is  what 
every  body  does,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
But  sometimes  things  may  be  made  darker 
by  definition.  I  see  a  cow.  I  define  her. 
Animal  quadrupet  ruminaiu  comiitum.  But 
a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may  have  no 
horns.  Cow  is  plainer.'*  Boswell:  '*I 
think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of  Man  a 
good  one — ^  A  tool-making  animal.*  '*  John- 
son :  *^  But  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool : 
and  suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he  could 
not  make  a  tool" 

Talking  of  drinlring  wine,  he  said, ''  I  did 
not  leave  off  wine>  because  I  could  not  bear 
it !  I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  with- 
out being  the  worse  for  it  University  Col- 
lege has  witnessed  this."  Boswrll  :  **'  Why 
then,  Sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?"  Johnson  : 
•*  Why,  Sir,  because  it  is  "so  much  better  for 
a  man  to  \ie  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  in- 
toxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power  over  him- 
self. I  shall  not  begin  to  orink  wine  till  I 
Sow  old  and  want  it."  Boswkll  :  "  I 
ink,  Sir,  you  once  said  to  me,  that  not  to 
drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction  from  life." 
Johnson  :  ^*  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure, 
to  be  sure :  but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of 
happiness.  There  is  more  happiness  in  be- 
ing rational."  Boswell  :  ^'  But  if  we  could 
have  pleasure  always,  should  not  we  be 
happy  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men  would 
compound  for  pleasure."  Johnson  :  ^^  Sup- 
posing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an 
intellectual  man  would  not  compound  for  it. 
The  greatest  part  of  men  woula  compound, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  gross." 
Boswell  :  "  I  allow  there  may  be  greater 
pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have  had  more 
pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have 
indeed  ;  I  assure  you  I  have."  Johnson  : 
•••  When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sen- 
sual pleasure.  When  a  man  says,  he  had 
pleasure  with  a  woman,  he  does  not  mean 
conversation,  but  something  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent  nature.  Philosophers  tell  you.  that 
pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness.     Gross 

*  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning 
the  amiable  pnilnropher  of  Sajfisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  A  friend  suggestn,  that  Johnson  thought 
his  manner  an  a  writer  affected,  while  at  the  same  tune 
the  matter  did  not  oompetnate  for  that  fault.  In  short, 
that  he  meant  to  malce  a  remark  quite  different  from 
that  which  a  celH>mted  gentleman  made  on  a  very  emi- 
nent plivsicion :  •'  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  eatirfactory 

[The  eelebrmUd  gentteman  here  allu^d  to.  waf  the 
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men  prefer  animal  nleasure.  So  there  are 
men  who  have  preferred  living  among  sa- 
vages. Now  wnat  a  wretch  must  he  he, 
who  is  content  with  such  conversation  as 
can  be  had  among  savages !  You  may  re- 
member, an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who 
had  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a  woman 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  bind^  in  order  to 
get  her  back  from  savage  life.*'  Boswell  : 
^^  She  must  have  been  an  animal,  a  beut.'* 
Johnson  :  ^'  She  was  a  speaking  cat.** 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become 
ver^  weary  in  a  company  where  I  heard  not 
a  single  intellectual  sentence,  except  that 
''*'  a  man  who  had  been  settled  ten  ^ears  in 
Minorca  was  become  a  much  inferior  man 
to  what  he  was  in  London,  because  a  man's 
mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place.**  John- 
son  :  *^  A  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a 
narrow  place,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  only 
because  he  has  lived  in  a  large  place  :  but 
what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is  pre- 
served in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a  large 
place.  A  man  cannot  know  modes  of  life  as 
well  in  Minorca  as  in  London ;  but  he  may 
study  mathematics  as  well  in  Minorca.** 
Boswell  :  *^  I  don*t  know.  Sir :  if  vou  had 
remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Col,  you 
would  not  have  been  the  man  you  now  are.'* 
Johnson  :  ''VYes,  Sir,  if  I  had  been  there 
from  iiileen  to  twenty-five ;  but  if  not  from 
twentv-five  to  thirty-five.**  Boswell:  **I 
own,  ^ir,  the  spirits  which  I  have  in  Lon- 
don make  me  do  evenr  thing  with  more  rea- 
diness and  vigour.  I  can  talk  twice  as  much 
in  I^ondon  as  any  where  else.** 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  *^  He  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion,  for  he  talked  always 
for  fiime.  A  man  who  does  so,  never  can  be 
{^easing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unbur- 
then  his  mind,  is  the  man  to  delight  you. 
An  eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not  so  agree- 
able as  the  variety  of  his  knowledse  would 
otherwise  make  him,  because  he  ta&s  partly 
from  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard 
one  of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another 
to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what 
this  could  mean.  I  afterwards  learnt,  that 
it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had 
brought  from  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
in  reading,^  ^^ilfemoirM  de  FonieneUe^'' lernn- 
ing  and  swinging  upon  the  low  gate  into  the 
court,  without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes' '«  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man  ;*'  and  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
for  celebrating  his  funeral  obseouies  in  his 
life-time,  which,  I  told  him,  I  haa  been  used 
to  think  a  solemn  and  affecting  act.  Joh» 
SON :  "  Why,  Sir,  n  man  may  dispose  his 
mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of 'Charles;  but 
it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out 
of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he*ll  make  the 
other   nine  thousand   nine    hundred   and 
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ninetr-nine  laugh  too.**    I  could  not  agree  dUgrace,  for    a    Churchill   had   beat   the 

with  him  in  this.  French  ;— that  he  had   been   satirized    as 

Sir  John   Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  ^*  mouthinga  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone." 

that  I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion  what  but  he  was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick. 

w«re  the  best  English  sermons  iur  style.    1  ^^  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  1  would  have  him  to 

took  an  opportunity  to-(iay  oi*  mentioning  say, 

several   to    him.    Atterbury  y*     Johnson:  '  Mad  Tom  1b  come  to  ne  the  world  again."* 

''yes,Sir,oneof  theb^t.-  Boswell:  Tiilot.        ^^  ^^^  j  returned  to  town  in  the  even- 

s«y'  Johnson  :"Whv,  not  now.  I  shou^^^  i  ^  ^j,^  ^„^^    I   endeavoured  to 

notadyiseapreacheratthisdavtomiitiite  J  il-  „,Jintain,  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gen- 

lotson  sstyle ;  though  I  don't  know ;  I  should  ^i^^^„  j^  „^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  obligation  to  rJiide 

^  "J!^T  «*^obJ^^»"«i."  ^*»*^  ^^  ^^"  ^P-  upon  his  esute ;  and  tfiat  by  Uving  in  Lon- 

plauded  by  so  many  8uftrages.-5'<m^  is  one  ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  j^j^     ^^  y^^  country.  Joii  n. 

of  the  best,  if  you  except  his  pecuhanties,  ,^^ .  „  ^yj,     gj^   ^^  ^^  ^^  .   .^     ^^  ^^.^ 

and  his  violence,  and  sometimes  coarseness  ^^^^^     •„  J^nextii,  because  the  money  whia 

of  langua^e..-A^^</  has  a  verjjr  fine  style;  ^e  draws  i?om  it  gets  back  again  in^rcuU- 

but    he   IS  not  very   theolopcal. -^or/m  *  tion;  but  to  his  paiticubr  district,  his  particu- 

sermons  are  very  elegant-^A^r/ocAr *  style  ^     ^sh, he dc>^an injury.     All thathe has 

too  IS  ver^  elegant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  ^^  ^^^  ^^  „^^    -^^^  \^  ^y^^^  ^.j^^,  j,^^^ 

his  pnncipal  study  .--And    you   may   add  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  it  »  ^„  ^  though  I  have  said 

SmaUndge,     All  the  Uttef  preachers  have  ^^^  ^^g  ^  circuktes  baclT,  it  is  a  long 

a  good  style.    Indeed,  nobody  now  taUcs  time  before  that  happens.    Then,  Sir,  a  maS 

much  of  style :  every  body^  composes  pretty  of  family  and  estate  Sught  to  consider  himself 


;^  ^i^®  •'*  "**  such  inharmomous  pe-  „  ^^  ^y^^  ^  ^f  ^  ^^^ct,  over  which 
riodsastherewereahundreilvearsago.  I  he  is  to  ^diffuse  civility  and  happiness."' 
should  recommend  Dr.  Clarke*  sermons,  j,^,^  ^  j  fo^nd  him  at  home  in  the 
were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is  verv  well  morning.  He  praised  Delany's  "  Observa- 
known  trA^n?  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  wm  ^^„^  ^  «  g^.^  J( ^^^  ^^at  his  Wk  and  Lord 
upon  the  doctnneoftheTnnity,  as  to  which  Orrery's  might  both  be  true,  though  one 
he  w  a  condemned  heretic  :  so  one  is  aware  ^j^^^^  ^^(^  ^  ^„j  ^h^  other  1^  fa- 
of  It."  BoswELi.  :  **  1  like  ()gden  s  Ser.  yourably;  and  that,  between  both,  we  might 
mons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for  neat-  ^avc  a  complete  notion  of  Swift, 
ness  of  sty  fe  and  subtdty  oi  reasoning.  Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  him. 
Johnson  :  "  I  should  like  to  read  aU  that  g^^f  ^y^^  ^^  ^^ ^^  ^^^^  ^«^^1  andVeligi- 
Qgden  has  written."  Boswf.ll  :  "  What  ous  considerations,  he  said,  -  He  must  not 
I  wish  to  know  IS,  what  sennons  alTord  the  ^joubt  about  it.  When  one  doubts  as  to  plea- 
best  specunenof  English  pulpit  eloouence.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,,3^  ^iU  t^  ^h^  conclusion.  I 
JouNsow  ;;*  We  have  no  sernions  addressed  ^yw  no  more  think  of  drinking  wine,  than  a 
to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any  thing;  ^orse  does.  The  wine  upon  tlie  table  is  no 
if  you  mean  that  kind  ot  eloquence.  A  „ore  for  me,  than  for  the  dog  that  is  under 
Clerotxan  :    (whose  name  1  do  not  re-  ^j^^  table  " 

collect  )    "Were  not  Dodd's  sermons  ad-  q„  Thursday,  April  9, 1  dined  with  him 

dressed  to  the  ^ssions  ?    Johnson  :  "  They  ^^  gj^  j^^  Revnolds's,  with  the  Bishop 

were  nothing,  Su-,  be  they  addressed  to  what  of  St.  Asaph,  (Dr.*  Shipley,)  Mr  Allan  Ram- 

"*^y  ™?y-      ^r      rnu    1                  AX.  »yi  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  jington.    Mr.  Ramsav  had  lately  returned 

to  go  and  see  Scotknd.    Johnson  ;  "  See-  from  jtaly,  and  entertained  us  with  his  ob- 

Ing  ScotUmd,  Madam,  18  onlv  seeing  a  worse  jenrationi  upon  Horace's  viUa,  which  he 

England.     It  is  seeing  the  flower  gradually  ^ad  cxamineli  with  great  care.     I  relished 

fade  away  to  the  naked  stnlk.     Seeing  the  ^hj,  ^^^^y^^  ^^  .^  brought  fresh  into  my  mind 

Hebrides,  mdeed,  is  seemg  quite  a  difierent  ^jj^t  I  had  viewed  with  great  pleasure  thir. 

•^"^          r .      1  nt«^    rrit.          "TV     .  teen  years  before.    The  Bishop,  Dr.  John- 

Ourpporfnend,Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  ^^  j^j^.  Cambridge,  joined  with  Mr. 

soon  to  have  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane  thea-  jumsay,  in  recollecting  the  various  lines  in 

tre,  as  some  rehef  to  his  unfortunate  circum-  Horace  relaUng  to  the  subject, 

stances.    We  were  all  warmlv  interested  Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being 

for  his  success,  and  had  contributed  to  it.  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that  the  brook 

However,  we  thought  there  wm  no  harni  in  ^^ich  he  aescribes  is  to  be  seen  now,  ex- 

havuig  our  joke,  wlien  he  could  not  be  hurt  ^^ly  as  at  that  time ;  and  that  he  had  often 

by  it.    I  proposed  that  he  should  be  brought  wondered   how   it    happened,    that  smaU 

on  to  spedk  a  Prologue  upon  the  occasion ;  y^^ooks,  such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation 

and  I  began  to  mutter  fragmenU  of  what  for  ages,  notwithsUnding  earthquakes,  by 

it  might  be :  as,  that  when  now  jrrown  oW,  ^hi^h  even  mountains  have  been  changed, 

he  was  obliged  to  cry, "  Poor  Tom  s  a-co/a  ;       _.    .    . .z 

--that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  .  j-j^  howertr,  jv  361-.m«.  when  bb  deckion  oa 

tlM  Stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  was  no  thiiiul^tetbinoroftvowaUtiothaafaMatceb   11.1 
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and  agriculture,  which  produces  such  a  va- 
rialion  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Cam- 
BRiDOE :  ^  A  Spanish  writer  has  this  thought 
in  a  poetical  conceit.  After  observing  that 
most  of  the  solid  structures  of  llome  are  to- 
tally perished,  while  the  Tiber  remains  the 
same,  he  adds, 

'  Lo  que  erh  Firme  hui6  solamente. 
Lo  Fugitivo  permancce  y  dura.' " 

JoHXSON  :  ^^  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus 
VUalis  : 

' immoU  labescunt : 

Et  qusc  pcrpetuosunt  agiuta  manent' " 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Ho- 
race's writings  that  he  was  a  cheerful  con- 
tented man.  Johnson  :  "  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  my  lyord.  Are  we  to 
think  Pope  was  hapnv,  because  he  says  so 
in  his  writings  ?  vVe  see  in  his  writings 
what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind  to  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  prefer- 
ment, talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  affects  to  despise  every  thing  that 
he  did  not  despise."  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph  :  "  He  was  like  other  chaplains,  look- 
ing for  vacancies :  but  that  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  clergy.  I  remember  when  I  was  with 
the  army,  afler  the  battle  of  LafeWt,  the 
officers  seriously  grumbled  that  no  general 
was  killed."  Cambridge  :  "  We  may  be- 
lieve Horace  more,  when  he  saj's, 

'  Roma;  Tibur  amem  ventosus.  Tibure  Romam ;" 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency : 

*  Me  constare  mihi  scU,  et  di«oedere  tristem, 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa negotia  Romam. '"f 

BoswEi.L :  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can 
never  be  at  rest"  Ramsay  :  "  It  is  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  at  rest.  When  he  is  at  rest, 
he  is  in  the  worst  state  that  he  can  be  in ; 
for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is 
then  like  the  man  in  the  1  rish  song, 

'  There  Uv'd  a  young  man  in  Ballinacrasy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  unatoy.'  " 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Jonson  ob- 
served, that  it  was  long  before  his  merit 
came  to  be  acknowledged :  that  he  once  com- 
plained to  him,  in  ludicrous  terms  of  dis- 
tress, "  Whenever  I  write  any  thing,  the 
public  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about 
It :"  but  that  his  "  Traveller''^  broughthim 
into  high  reputation.  Lanoton  ;  "  There 
is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem ;  no  one  of 
Dryden's  careless  verses."  Sir  Joshua: 
**  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say,  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
ffuage.*'  Lanoton  :  "  WTiy  v/ere  you  glad  ? 
You  surely  had  "no  doubt  of  this  before." 
Johnson  :  "  No  ;  the  merit  of '  The  Tra- 
veller' is  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's 
praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure 
diminish  it."  Sir  Joshua:  "But  his 
friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great  a 
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partiality  for  him.' '  John  son  :  "  N  ay,  Sir, 
the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  always 
a^nst  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
give  him  a  hearing.  Goldsmith  had  no  set- 
tled notions  upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked 
always  at  random.  *  It  seemed  to  be  his  in- 
tention to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his 
mind,  and  see  what  would  become  of  it  He 
was  angry,  too,  when  catched  in  an  absurdity ; 
but  it  (lid  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into 
another  the  next  minute.  I  remember  Cha- 
mier,§  after  talking  with  him  some  time, 
said, '  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem 
himself:  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believ- 
ing a  great  deal.'  Charaier  once  asked  him, 
what  he  meant  by  «/otp,  the  last  word  in  the 
first  Une  of  The  Traveller,' 

*  Remote,  unMended,  mdanchcdy,  slow/— 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  Gold- 
smith, who  would  say  something  without 
consideration,  answered,  *  Yes.'  I  was  sit- 
ting by,  and  said.  'No,  Sir;  you  do  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locbmotion ;  you  mean, 
that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon 
a  man  in  solitude.'  Chamier  believed  tncn 
that  I  had  written  the  Hne,  as  much  as  if  he 
had  seen  me  write  it.  Goldsmith,  however, 
was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote,  did  it 
better  than  any  other  man  could  do.  He  de- 
served a  place  in  West  minster- Abbey ;  and 
every  year  he  lived,  would  have  deserved 
it  better.  He  had  indeed,  been  at  no  pains 
to  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge.  He  trans- 
pUmted  it  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not 
tell  what  was  in  his  own  books." 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country  Jobn- 
soN :  *'  No  wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the 
country,  unless  he  has  something  to  do  which 
can  be  better  done  in  the  country.  For  in- 
stance :  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year 
to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to 
the  fields,  than  to  an  opposite  wall.  Then, 
if  a  man  walks  out  in  tne  country,  there  k 
nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking  in  again  ; 
but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London,  he  is  not 
sure  when  he  shall  walk  in  t^n.  A  great 
city  is,  to  be  sure,  the  school  for  studying  life ; 
and  '  The  proper  studv  of  mankind  is  man,* 
as  Pope  observes."  I^oswell:  "I  fancv 
London  is  the  best  place  for  society  ;  though 
I  have  heard  that  the  very  first  society  of 
Paris  is  still  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have 
here."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I  question  if  in 
Paris  such  a  company  as  is  sitting  round 
this  table  could  be  got  together  in  less  than 
half  a  year.  Thev  talk  in  France  of  the  fe- 
licity of  men  and  women  living  together : 
the  truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not 
higher  than  the  women,  they  L^now  no  more 
than  the  women  do,  and  they  are  not  held 
down  in  their  conversation  by  the  presence 
of  women."     Ramsay  :  "  Literature  is  upon 

S  [Anthony  Chamier.  Esq.  a  member  of  the  Litk- 
*A  IV  Club,  and^Under-Secretory  of  Sta*.e^  Ht  <Uecl, 
Oct.  i2f  l/UO.     M. 
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the  BTowth,  it  ii  in  its  ipTing  in  Fnni 
fa«re  It  is  rather  poHu.  JouNaoH.  "  lite- 
ratuie  was  in  t'ruice  long  before  we  bad  it. 
Parii  wu  the  eecond  city  far  tbe  revival  of 
letten  :  Italy  had  it  first,  Co  be  sure.  What 
have  we  done  I'ur  literature,  equal  to  what 
vaa  done  by  the  Stephuii  and  otheri  in 
France  F  Our  literature  came  to  ua  throuBh 
France.  Caxton  printed  only  two  booEs, 
Chaucer,  and  Gower,  that  were  not  tianals- 
tioDB  &inD  tbe  French;  and  Chaucer,  we 
know,  took  much  from  the  Italians.  No, 
Sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  iprins  in  France, 
it  is  a  second  spring  j  it  la  alter  ■  winter. 
We  are  now  before  the  French  in  literature; 
but  we  had  it  long  aflei  them  in  England, 
any  man  who  wean  a  sword  and  a  powdered 
wig,  is  uhameil  to  be  iltitenite.  1  believe 
itS  not  so  in  France.  Yet  there  is,  probably, 
a  great  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because 
tbev  ^ve  such  a  number  of  religious  eita- 
bliahments;  somany  men  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  put  to  study-  Idonutknowtiiis; 
but  I  take  it  upon  the  common  prindplei 
of  chance.  Where  there  are  many  thooten, 
■one  will  hiL" 

We  talked  of  uld  age.  Johnton  (now  in 
his  seventieth  year,)  said,  "  It  is  a  man's 
own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  hi*  mind 
grows  torpid  in  old  age."  The  Bishop  asked, 
if  on  old  man  doei  not  lose  &ater  than  he 
seta.  JoBntom  "I  think  not,  my  X^ord, 
il*he  exerts  himseIC"  One  of  the  company 
rasbly  observed,  that  he  thought  it  was  hap- 
py fi>r  an  old  man  that  insensibilitv  comes 
upon  him.  Johhsok:  (with  a  noble  eleva- 
tion and  diidain,}  "  No,  Sir,  I  should  never 
be  happy  by  being  less  rationaL"  Bishop 
or  St.  Asaph;  '■Your  wish  then,  Sir,  is, 
■npi^TKtir  IJiuTKiiMtyM."  JoHMaoH:  "Yes, 
my  Lord."  His  Lordship  mentioned  a  cha- 
litible  establishment  in  Wales,  where  people 
were  maintained,  and  supplied  with  every 
thing,  upon  the  condition  of  their  contrlbu- 
Ung  tbe  weekly  produce  of  their  labour ; 
ana  lie  said,  they  grew  quite  torpid  for  want 
of  propertv.  Johnson  ;  "  They  have  no 
ol^ect  for  hope.  Their  condition  cannot  be 
better.    It  ii  rowing  wiUiout  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  eipreaiion  in  Juvenal,  tutntf  la. 
etrla.  JoBKSuK  :  ■■  1  think  it  clear  enough; 
aa  much  ground  as  ene  may  have  a  chance 
to  find  a  lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  dilTcred  as  to  tbe  ex- 
act meaning  of  tbe  expression  by  which  the 
Poet  intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  passage  where  these  words 
occur.    It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to  de- 

"  a  very  small  possession,  provided 

s.qunniBaii 
□,  there  was  a  whimiical  &shion 


twspapers  of  applying  Sbakspeari 
lescHbe  living  persons  well-knoi 


in  the  n 

in  the  world ;  which  wia  done  under  the 
title  of  "Medtm  Characltrt  from  ^tok, 
tpean  j"  many  of  which  where  admirably 
adapted.  'I'he  fancy  took  so  much,  that 
they  were  aftirwnrds  collected  into  a  pam. 
phlet.  Somebody  said  to  Johnson,  acroas 
theUble,  that  he  hail  not  been  in  thosecha- 
ractera  "  Yes,  (said  he,)  I  have.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  be  left  ouL"  He  then 
repealed  what  had  been  applied  to  him. 


Miss  Reynobja  not  perceiving  at  once  I 
igof  this,  he  was  obUgedlo  exploii 


the 


to  her,  which  had  something  of  an  awkward 
and  ludicrous  effect.  "  Whv,  Madam,  it 
has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using  big  word*. 
which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pro. 
nounce  them.  Garagantua  is  the  name  of 
a  gi^t  m  .Habelflia."  Boswell:  "But, 
Sir,  there  is  another  amongst  them  for  you . 

^,  ■.?"•  ^i"-  Garagantua  S  the  beat" 
w  otwi  thslandmg  this  ease  and  good  humour, 
when  I,  a  hltle  while  afterwiids,  repeaS 
his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick.t  which  was  received 
with  applause,  he  asked,  "  tvha  said  that  ?" 
and  on  my  suddenly  answering  Garagttnlua, 
he  looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufflwentin! 
dication  that  he  did  not  wiah  it  to  be  kept  up. 
When  wewpnt.  ti>iha^T^_i»> ^i._f. 


Whenwewenttothedrawing-room.thero 

■»  a  nch  assemblage.    Besides  the  com- 

ly  who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were 

■■  Garnck,  Mr,  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr. 

Percy,  Ur.  Bumey.;the  Honourable  Mrfc 

Lholmondeley,  Miss  Hannah  More,  ftc  Ik. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  khid  of  plea- 
sing distraction  for  some  time,  I  got  into  a 
comer,  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  anci  Horrid 
"ABBicK!  (to  Harris,)  -Pray,  Sir,  have 
>u  read  Poller's  ,Eicbvlus?"    Habbisi 

Yes;  and  think  it  preltv."  GasmicK  i 
[to  Johnson.)  "And  what  t6ink  you.  Sir,  o. 
It?"  JoHffsotf  1  "  I  thought  what  I  read 
of  it  eerbiaffe :  but,  upon  Mr.  Hoirii's  recom. 
mendation,  I  will  read  a  play,  (To  Mr. 
Harria.)  Don't  prescribe  two,"  Mr.  Harrl* 
lu^ested  one,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
Johhsoh:  "We  must  try  its  effect  as  an 
English  poem ;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of 
»ie  merit  of  a  translation :  translations  arc, 

general,  for  people  who  cannot  read  the 
iginaL"  I  mentioned  the  vulgar  layiog, 
that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a  good  repre. 
■antationofthcoriginoL  Johhsomi  "W, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  produced."  Boswkll:  "Th« 
truth  is,  it  IS  impossible  perfectly  to  trans. 
late  poetry.  In  adiSerent  languageit  may 
'     "  tune,  but  it  baa  notfhe  ■■■-^ 


no 
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I  a  bitaoon  i  Pope 
:  "1  thinL  heroic 
™e ;  yet  it  appeal^ 
□  English  poetry. 
letriCBl  quantities. 


on  m  fl*gelet."  Habki 
poetry  i»  be«t  in  blanit  v 
that  rhyme  is  essential 
from  our  deficiency  in 
In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of 
Unguaire  is  numerous  prose."  Joumson  : 
"  Sir  William  Temple  wsa  the  first  writer 
whogavecadence  to  Knalish  prose.»  Ilelbre 
Ms  time  they  were  careless  orarraoEenient, 
and  (lid  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended 
with  an  important  word  or  an  inaipiificant 
word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  waa 
concluded."  Mr.  X^uif^on,  who  now  had 
ioined  u!i,  commended  Clarendon.  Jonv- 
•ok:  "Heiaobjected tolurhisparenlbeflea, 
bis  ioTolved  clauses,  and  his  want  of  har. 
monj.  But  he  is  supported  by  his  matter. 
It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  nmtter 
that  his  style  is  so  taulty  :  every  nJulance 
(sralLina  to  Mr,  Harris)  has  ao  many  ara- 
dlnuli.— To  be  distinct,  we  must  taik  analy- 
licallg.  If  we  analyze  langusf^,  we  must 
ipeok  of  it  grammatically  ;  if  we  analyze 
argument,  we  must  speak  of  it  Ingically." 
Oabkicx:  "Of  all  the  translations  that 
ever  were  attempted,  I  think  Elphinston's 
MarUal  tbe  roost  eitraordinaiy.  He  con- 
sulted me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an 
epigrammatist  myself,  you  know.  I  told 
him  freely, '  Vuu  don't  seem  to  have  that 
turn.'  1  asked  him  If  he  waaserious;  and 
findinf;  he  was,  I  advist^l  htm  against  pub. 
lisliing.  Why,  his  translation  i:  moredilB- 
cult  to  imdersland  than  the  original.  I 
thought  hima  man  of  some  talents;  but  he 
•eems  erazv  in  this."  Jounsok:  "Sir, 
ado. 
l"'did  not 

force  it  upon  hin),  to  make  bim  ansrv  with 
me."  Gasbick  :  "  But  as  a  rHend,  Sir— ." 
JoBNsuxi  "Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am 
with  him— no."  Gahbick:  "But  if  you 
lee  a  friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  preci- 


ttut  Johi 


[17» 

\n  extTavagant 
-     iU^^nk 


pice  P"  JoHHsoH  1  "  That  Is  tu 

case.  Sir.     You  are  sure  a  frie  

you  for  hinderinff  him  from  tumbling  over 
a  precipice  :  but,  in  the  other  case,  1  should 
hurt  his  vanity  and  do  him  Do  good.  He 
would  not  take  my  advice.  His  brotfaCTp 
ill-law,  Stnhan,  sent  him  a  lubacriptioD  of 
AO/.  and  said  he  would  send  biro  601.  mora, 
ifhe»DiildnDtpubli!h."GARaic(:"What  I 
eb  '■  is  Stratum  a  good  Judge  of  anXpigram  T 
Is  not  be  rather  an  odluit  man,  eh  r  Jooir. 
»OH  ;  "  Why,  Sit,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of 
an  Epigram  1  but  you  see  be  is  a  judge  of 
whatisRofan  Kpigiam."  Boswe!.!.:  "It 
is  essy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an 
author  as  you  talked  to  Klphiiiston  ;  you, 
who  have  been  so  Ions  the  roanager  of  s 
theatre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authora. 
Vou  are  an  old  judge,  who  have  often  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death.  You  are  a 
practised  surgeon,  who  have  often  amptita> 
ted  limbs  ;  and  though  this  may  have  bHea 
for  the  good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot 
like  you.  Thoae  who  have  undergone  a 
dreadful  operation,  are  not  very  land  of 
seeing  the  operator  again."  GAaaici: 
"  Yes,  I  know  enough  of  that.  There  was 
a  reverend  gentleman,  (Mr.  Hawkins,)  who 
wrote  a  tragedy,  the  sieue  of  somethiDg.-f- 
which  I  refWil.'*  Haaaisi  "  So,  the  siege 
was  raised."  Johiisom  i  "Ay,  he  came  to. 
me  and  complained;  dnd  told  me,  that 
Garrick  aaid  his  play  was  wrong  in  the  ooa> 
cvclion.  Now,  whal  is  the  concoction  of  a 
play  7"  (Here  Garrick  started,  and  twitted 
himself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed;  for  John- 
he  believed  the  story  waa  true } 


limself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed;  for  John- 
'  c  believed  t 
I — I-l — said,  Jini  concoc- 


G,  _     _     _      _ 

tlon."J  JoHHsoff.  (smiling :)  "Well  he  left 
out  firti.  And  Hich,  he  said,  refused  him 
infalte  Engluh:  he  could  shew  it  under  his 
hand."  Gahkick  :  "  He  wrote  to  me  in 
violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  hia  play  i 
'  Sir,  This  is  growing  a  very  serious  and 
terrible  alfoir,  1  sm  resolved  to  publish 
my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world  i 
and  how  will  your  judgment  appear!'  I 
answered,  '  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the 
seriousness,  and  all  the  terrors,  I  have  nn 
ohjrction  to  your  publishing  your  plav ;  und 
as  you  liveatagreat  distance,  (Uevohdiire, 
I  believe.)  if  vou  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will 
convey  it  to  the  jiress.'  I  never  heardmore 
of  it,  ha!  ha  I  hal" 

On  Friday.  April  10, 1  found  Johnson  at 
home  In  the  munilng.  We  resumed  the 
conversation  of  vesterdav.  He  put  me  in 
mind  of  some  ot'  it  whicli  had  escaped  my 
memory,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more 
lierfectly  than  1  otherwise  could  have  done. 
much  pleased  with  my  paying  so 


twrfectl 


S'li?^:,' 


ICuTkk  bud  hidh  sutharliy  for  tl 
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great  attention  to  his  recommendation  in 
TtCiS,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
hegaOf  that  I  should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I 
could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to 
find  80  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind  pre- 
ferred :  and  as  he  bad  been  used  to  imagine 
and  aaj  that  he  always  laboured  when  he 
■aid  a  good  thing, — it  delighted  him,  on  a 
review^  to  find  that  his  conversation  teemed 
with  point  and  imi^rj. 

I  said  to  him,  ^  You  were  yesterday,  Sir, 


oflender.    There  was  not  one  capital  con- 
Tictiou.    It  was  a  maiden  assize.    You  had 


on  your  while  gloves." 

Ue  tbund  fault  with  our  friend  l^ng- 
ton  for  having  been  too  silent.  *'*'  Sir, 
(said  I,)  YOU  will  recollect  that  he  very  pro- 
perly took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being  glad  that 
Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  *■  Tra- 
Teller,'  and  you  joined  him.**  John  so  k  : 
«»  Yes,  Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the  head 
without  ceremony.  Keynolds  is  too  much 
under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present.  He  is 
under  the  Fox  ttar^  and  the  Irith  contiellation. 
He  is  alwavs  under  some  planet.**  Bos- 
WELL  X  **  There  is  no  Fox  star.*'  John- 
son t  ^*  But  there  is  a  Dog  star.*'  Boswell: 
**  They  say,  indeed,  a  fox  and  a  d(^  are  the 
same  anim'aL" 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  said,  was  first  talkative 
from  affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the 
same  cause ;  that  he  first  thought,  ^^  I  shall 
be  celebrateid  as  the  liveliest  man  in  ever^ 
company  ;*'  and  then,  all  at  once,  ^^  O  !  it  is 
mucn  more  respectable  to  be  grave  and  look 
wise."  He  has  reversed  the  Pythagorian 
discipline,  by  being  fir^t  talkative,  and  then 
silent.  He  reverses  the  cause  of  Nature 
too ;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then 
the  creeping  worm.*'  Johnson  laughed  loud 
and  long  at  this  expansion  and  illustration 
of  what  ne  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott,  (now 
Sir  William  Scott,  his  Ms^jesty's  Advocate 
General,)*  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
nobody  else  there.  The  company  being 
small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he 
had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  little  was  said.  At  last  he 
burst  forth :  '^  Subordination  is  sadly  bro- 
ken down  in  this  age.  '  No  man,  now,  has 
the  same  authority  which  his  father  had, — 
except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his 
servants :  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges ; 
nay,  in  our  grammar-schools.*'  Boswell  : 
«^  What  is  the  cause  of  this.  Sir  ?*'  John- 
son :  *^  Why,  the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch,** 
paughing  sarcastically.)  Boswell  :  ^^  That 
IS  to  say,  things  have  been  turned  topsy- 


•  [Now  (1804)  Judge  of  the  Court  ci  Admlnltj,  and 
orth«raeultI»    lf.J 


turvj.— But  your  serious  cause."  John- 
son :  J*  Why,  Sir,  there  are  many  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  is,  I  think,  the  great  in- 
crease of  monev.  No  man  now  depends  upon 
the  Lord  of  a  Manor,  when  he  can  seua  to 
another  country,  and  fetch  provisions.  The 
shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not 
depend  on  me.  I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a 
penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes  someliody  else 
will  bring  mm  ;  and  that  penny  I  must  car- 
ry to  another  shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suf- 
fers nothing.  I  have  explained,  in  my 
^  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,*  how  gold  and 
silver  destroy  feudal  subordination.  But, 
besides,  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  re- 
verence. No  son  now  depends  upon  his  fii- 
ther,  as  in  former  times.  Paternity  used  to 
be  considered  as  of  itself  a  great  thing, 
which  had  a  right  to  many  claims.  That  is, 
in  general,  reduced  to  verv  small  bounds. 
My  hope  is,  that  as  anarchy  produces  ty- 
ranny, this  extreme  relaxation  will  produce 
freni  ttrictio.** 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so 
great  a  desire,  I  observed,  how  little  there 
IS  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with  the  other 
objects  of  human  attention.  ^*  L.et  every 
man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  how 
small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in 
talking  or  thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire, 
or  any  of  the  most  celebratea  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  or  are  now  supposed  to  occupy 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  worio. 
Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed ;  into 
what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  !'*  I  then 
slily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  his 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man.  John- 
son :  *^  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  Gar- 
rick  assumes.  No,  Sir,  Garrick  fortunam 
reverenter  habet.  Consider,  Sir ;  celebrated 
men,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had 
their  applause  at  a  distance ;  but  Garrick 
had  it  (ushed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  went  home  every  night  with  the 
plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium.  Then, 
Sir,  Garrick  did  not  find^  but  made  his  way 
to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost  the 
bed-chambers  of  the  great.  Then,  Sir,  Gar- 
rick had  under  him  a  numerous  body  of 
people ;  who,  from  fear  of  his  power  and 
hopes  of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his 
tatents,  were  constantly  submissive  to  him. 
And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  Garrick  has  made 
a  player  a  higher  character."  Scott  :  "  And 
he  is  a  very  sprightly  writer  too."  John- 
son :  "  Yes,  Sir;  and  all  this  supported  br 
great  wealth,  of  his  )wn  acquisition.  If  all 
this  had  happened  to  me,  1  should  have  had 
a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles  walking 
before  me,  to  knock  down  every  body  that 
stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if  all  this  had 
happened  to  Cibber  or  Quin,  they*d  have 
Jumped  over  the  moon. — Yet  Garrick  speaks 
to  w,  (smiling.)**  Boswkll  :  ^^  And  Gar- 
rick is  a  very  good  man.  a  charitable  man.'* 
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JoHHiOH :  "  Sir,  ■  liberal  man.  He  hen 
DTm  xraj  more  money  than  an)'  niiin  iu 
EngUnd.  There  may  be  ■  Utile  vniiity 
mixed  :  but  he  bai  abewn,  that  money  is  nut 
hia  first  olyect."  Boswell  i  "  Yet  Foote 
uied  to  aaj  of  him,  that  be  walkeil  out  with 
an  intention  Co  do  a  generous  aclion  ;  but 
turning  Ibe  comer  of  a  street,  he  met  with 
the|;bost  of  a  hal^nny,  ubicb  frightened 
him.''  JoHHiax  :  "  Why,  Sir,  that  is  very 
true,  too  ;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  nhom 
it  could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day, 
whitbewiil  do  to-murrow,  than  Ganick  ; 
It  depeDd«  au  much  on  bis  humour  at  the 
time.  Scott  i  "  1  am  glad  to  hear  of  his 
liberality.  He  baa  been  represented  as  very 
saving."  Jounios  !  "  Wilb  liia  domestic 
aavinu  we  hare  nothing  to  do.  1  remember 
drinking  tea  vitb  biro  long  ago,  when  P^ 
WofTrngtoii  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at  her 
for  makmjf  it  too  atronif.*  He  bad  tben  be- 
gun to  feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not 
Enow  when  he  should  have  enough  of  it." 

On  the  subject  uf  weollh,  tho  proper  use 
orit,Hnd  (beelfoclsof  that  art  which  is  cal- 
led economy,  be  observed,  "  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  how  men  of  very  large  estates  not 
only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are 
often  actually  in  want  of  money.  Itisclear 
they  have  not  value  for  what  they  spend. 
Lord  Shelbume  told  me,  that  a  man  oi  high 
rank,  vho  looks  into  bis  own  afikira,  may 
have  all  that  be  ought  to  have,  all  that  can 
be  of  any  use,  or  appear  iritb  any  advantage, 
£ir  bfiOOL  a  year.  I'hextfure  a  great  pro- 
portion must  so  in  vaate ;  and,  indeed,  this 
la  tbe  case  witn  most  people,  whatever  their 
fortune  is,"  Boswell:  "I  have  no  doubt, 
Sir,  of  this.  But  bow  is  il?  What  is  waster 
JoHHsoii  i  "  Why,  Sir,  breaking  bottles, 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  WasLe  can- 
not be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensi- 
ble how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  tbe 
one  band,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made 
to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on 
the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same  income, 
another  man  Uvea  shabbily,  cannot  be  defin. 
ed.  It  is  a  very  nice  tbinji;  i  as  one  man 
wears  bis  coat  out  much  sooner  tban  an- 
other, we  cannot  tell  how." 

We  Ulked  of  war.  .Johnson  :  "  Every 
man  thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  ha- 
ving been  a  soldier,  or  not  harina  been  at 
sea."  Boswell  :  "Lord  Mansfield  does 
not,"  JOHMSOH  :  "  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield 
were  in  a  company  of  General  Officers  and 
Admirals  who  have  been  in  service,  be 
would  shrink  (  he'd  will)  to  creep  under  tbe 
table."  Boswell:  "No;  heM  think  he 
could  try  tbem  all."  Joiixsoir :  "Yes.  il 
he  couid  catch  them  :  but  they'd  try  bim 
much  sooner.  No,  Sir  ;  were  Socrates  and 
Cbarlea  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present 


in  any  componv,  and  Socrates  to  say,'  Fol- 
low mc,  and  hear  a  lecture  in  pbiloaophy ;' 
ind  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  hia  sword, 
[oaay,  ■  Follow,  me,  and  dethrone  tbe  Cxmz  ;' 
I  man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow  Socratea. 
Sir,  the  impression  is  univenal  ;  yet  it  i»-i. 
■trange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look 
down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  tbe  apace  be — 
low,  you  see  tbe  utmost  extremity  of  hu — 
man  misery  i  auch  crowding,  such  filth, 
such  slencb  •."  Uosvell  :  "  Yet  sailors 
are  happy."  JoawsoN  :  "  Tbej  are  bappr 
■s  brutes  are  happy,  with  ■  piece  of  frnn 
meat, — with  tbe  grossest  sensuality.  But, 
Sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has 
the  dignity  , if  danger.  Mankind  reverence 
those  who  h.ive  got  over  fear,  wlilch  Is  so 
general  a  weakness."  Scoit  :  *'  But  is  not 
courage  niecbanical,  and  to  be  acquired?" 
JouiraoH  :  "  Why,  ves,  Sir,  in  ■  coUertive 
sense.  Soldiers  consider  themselves  only  as 
part  of  a  great  machine."  Scott:  "We 
find  people  fond  of  being  aoilors."  JoBW- 
soN  :  "  i  cannot  account  for  that,  any  more 
than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  perver- 
sions of  imagination." 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sai- 
lor was  uniformly  violent ;  but  in  conversa- 
tion be  always  exalted  the  profeasion  of  a 
soldier.  And  yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and 
various  collection  of  his  writings,  a  letter  to 
an  eminent  friend,  in  which  he  rTprrntn 
himself  thus  ;  "  My  god-son  called  on  me 
lately.  He  is  weary,  and  rational  ly  wearr, 
of  a  military  life,  tt  ^ou  con  place  bim  in 
some  other  state,  I  thmk  you  may  incmae 
his  bappiness,  and  secure  bis  virtue.  A  kA- 
dier's  time  is  passed  in  distress  and  danger, 
or  in  idleness  and  corruption."  Sucb  wM 
bis  cool  reflection  in  his  study;  but  when- 
ever he  was  warmed  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  company,  he,  like  other  nbilD> 
Bophers,  wbose  minds  are  impr^nated  with 
poetical  fancy,  caught  the  common  entbu. 
siam  for  splendid  renown- 
He  Ulked  of  Mr-  Charles  Fox,  of  wbose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed, 
tbat  he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  "  tbat  Mr. 
Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  .Johnson;  yet 
be  certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying  any 
thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr. 
Scott  now  cjuoted  what  was  said  of  Alciblades 
by  aGreekpoet,to  which  Johnson  asaented.-t- 


R«nK4d«,  h*mcn1Lon«l  a  4 
ttd  to-itf.—-  Why  (ailil  I 
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He  told  us,  that  he  had  ffiven  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu a  catalogue  of  all  Darnel  Defoe*8  works 
ofimagination  ;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as 
irell  as  of  his  other  works,  he  now  enume- 
rated, allowing  a  considerable  share  of  merit 
to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  writ- 
ten so  variouslj  and  so  welL  Indeed,  his 
^  RoUnson  Crusoe"  is  enough  of  itself  to 
establish  his  renutation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  im- 
posture of  the  Cock4ane  Gnost,  and  related, 
with  much  satis&ction,  how  he  had  assisted 
in  detecting  the  cheat,  and  had  published  an 
account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  this 
subject  I  incautiously  offended  him  by  press- 
ing him  with  too  many  questions,  and  he 
shewed  his  displeasuj^e.  I  apologized,  say- 
ing,  ^  That  I  asked  questions  in  order  to 
be  instructed  and  entertained ;  I  repaired 
eagerly  to  the  fountain  ;  but  that  the  mo- 
ment ne  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment  he  put 
a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted." — ^^  But, 
Sir,  (saia  he,)  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a 
disagreeable  thing  :**  and  he  continued  to 
rate  me.  ^*'Nay,  Sir,  (said  I,)  when  you 
have  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can 
no  longer  drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain 
of  jour  wit  play  upon  me  and  wet  me.** 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased 
with  questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a 
gentleman  asked  so  many,  as,  *'*'  What  did 
you  do.  Sir  ?*'— «  What  did  you  say,  Sir  ?*' 
that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  ^'  I 
will  not  be  put  to  the  gtiestum,  Doii*t  you 
consider.  Sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will  not  be  baited  with 
what  and  whp  ;  what  is  this  ?  what  is  that  ? 
why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  why  is  a  fbx*s  tail 
bushy  ?**  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  good 
deal  out  of  countenance,  said, "  Why,  Sir,  you 
are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you.*' 
JoHKSON  :  "  Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  i//.** 

Talking  of  the  J  ustitia  hulk  at  Woolwich, 
in  which  criminals  were  punished,  by  being 
confined  to  labour,  he  said,  ^^  I  do  not  see 
that  they  are  punished  by  this :  they  must 
have  worked  e(}ually,  had  they  never  been 
guilty  of  stealing.  They  now  only  work  ; 
so,  after  all,  they  have  gained  ;  what  they 
stole  is  clear  gain  to  them  ;  the  confinement 
is  nothing.  Every  man  who  works  is  con- 
fined: the  smith  to  his  shop,  the  tailor  to 
his  garret.*'  Bos  well  :  '•*'  And  Lord  Mans- 
field  to  his  Court.'*  Johksok  :  "  Yes,  Sir. 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may 
be  extended,  as  in  the  song,  *■  Every  island 
is  a  prison.*  There  is,  in  Dodsley*s  collec- 
tion, a  copy  of  verses  to  the  author  of  that 
song.** 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on    Pococke,  the 

would  BenUey or  Taylor  have  spoken  of  it!— SirWil- 
luun  Soolt,  to  whoqi  1  coromunkkted  Dr.  Kearney's  re. 
mark,  Js  perfectly  satisfied  tliat  it  is  correct.  For  the 
other  observations,  signed  K.  we  are  indebted  to  the 
■UM  cemleman.  Every  classical  reader  will  lament 
that  tney  are  notmere  numerous.    M.] 


great  traveller,*  were  mentioned.  He  re- 
peated some  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
Smith*s  best  verses. 

He  talked,  with  an  uncommon  animation, 
of  travelling  into  distant  countries  $  that  the 
mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acqui- 
sition of  dignity  of  character  was  derived 
from  it.  He  expressed  a  particular  enthu* 
siasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall  of 
China.  I  catched  it  for  the  moment,  and 
said  I  really  believed  I  should  go  and  see 
the  wall  of  China  had  I  not  children,  of 
whom  it  was  m^  duty  to  take  care.  "  Sir, 
(said  be,)  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what 
would  be  of  importance  in  raising  your  chil- 
dren to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  lustre 
reflected  upon  them  firom  your  spirit  and 
curiosity.  They  would  be  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had 
gone  to  view  the  wall  of  China.  I  am  se- 
rious. Sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said, 
"  Will  ^ou  go  home  with  me  ?"— «  Sir, 
(said  I,)  it  is  kte ;  but  1*11  go  with  you  for 
three  minutes.**  Johnson:  "Or  four,** 
We  went  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  wliere  we 
found  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  was  the 
landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt- court,  a  worthy 
obliging  man,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance ; 
and  wlmt  was  exceedingly  amusing,  though 
he  was  of  a  very  diminutive  size,  he  used, 
even  in  Johnson *s  presence,  to  imitate  the 
stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn  utter- 
ance or  the  great  man — I  this  evening 
boasted,  that  iQtbough  I  did  not  write  what 
is  called  stenography,  or  short-hand,  in  ap- 
propriated characters  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  had  a  method  of  my  own  of  writing 
naif  words,  and  leaving  out  some  altogether, 
so  as  yet  to  keep  the  substance  and  language 
of  any  discourse  which  I  had  heard  so  much 
in  view,  that  I  could  give  it  very  completely 
soon  after  I  had  taken  it  down.  He  defied 
me,  as  he  had  once  defied  an  actual  short- 
hand writer ;  and  he  made  the  experiment 
bv  reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of 
Ilobert8on*8  "  History  of  America,*'  while 
I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  my  way  of  ta- 
king notes.  It  was  found  that  1  had  it  verr 
imperfectly;  the  conclusion  from  which 
was,  that  its  excellence  was  principally  ow- 
ing to  a  studied  arrangement  of  words,  which 
could  not  be  varied  or  abridged  without  an 
essential  injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12,  I  found  him  at 
home  before  dinner  ;  Dr.  Dodd*s  poem,  en- 
titled "  Thoughts  in  Prison,**  was-^ying 
upon  his  table  This  appearing  to  me  an 
extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was  in 
Newgate  for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous 
to  hear  John8on*s  opinion  of  it:  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  told  me  be  had  not  read  a  line  of  it. 

«  [Smith's  verses  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  the  gmt 
Oriental  linguist:  he  travelled,  it  is  true;  but  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Pocodie,  lace, Bishop  of  Ossorv,  who  pubU^ied 
Travds  throoch  the  East,  is  usually  raHed  thtgrmi 
tmveU0r.    K.j 
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I  took  up  the  book,  and  read  a  passage  to  warmest  and  most  dutiful  attachment  to  the 
him.  JoBvsoN  :  ^^  Prettj  well,  if  jou  are  noble  House  of  Northumberland,  could  not 
previously  disposed  to  like  them.'*  I  read  sit  quietly  and  hear  a  man  praised^who  had 
another  passage,  with  which  he  was  better  sixiken  disrespecttuUy  of  Amwick-castle  and 
pleased.  He  then  took  the  book  into  his  the  Duke's  pleasure-grounds,  espedallj  as 
own  hands,  and  having  looked  at  the  prayer  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels.  He  there- 
at the  end  of  it,  he  said,  *'*'  What  evidence  fore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly.  JoHNiiOv  t 
is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  ni^ht  '^  Pennant,  iu  what  he  has  said  of  Alnwick, 
before  he  suffered  ?  /  do  not  believe  it.**  has  done  what  he  intended ;  he  has  made 
He  then  read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  you  very  an^ry.**  Percy:  ^^He  has  said 
King,  &jc  and  observed,  *^  Sir,  do  you  think  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  representing  it 
that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  like  a  citizen*s  parterre,  when  the  truth  is, 
hanged,  cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and 
fiunUy  ?— Though,  he  majf  have  composed  gravel  walks.**  JoHNSoirx  According  to 
ihb  prayer,  then.  A  man  who  has  been  your  own  account.  Sir,  Pennant  is  right.  It 
canting  all  his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.—  w  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut  dose,  and  gravel 
And  yet,  a  man  who  has  been  refused  a  par-  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that  trim  ?  The  ex- 
don  after  so  much  petitioning,  would  hardly  tent  is  nothing  agunst  that ;  a  mile  may  be 
be  praying  thus  ferventlv  for  the  King.'*  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.    Your  extent  puts 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  me  in  mind  ot  the  citizen's  enlarged  dinner, 

dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  two  pieces  of  roast-beef  and  two  puddings, 

of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  was  very  en-  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in  lay- 

vious.    I  defended  him,  by  observing  that  ins  out  the  ground,  no  trees.**     PEacr : 

he  owned  it   frankly  upon  all    occasions.  *'''  He  pretends  to  give  the  natural  iustoxy 

JoHKsoM  :   ^^  Sir,  you  are  enforcing    the  of  Northumberland,  and  yet  takes  no  notice 

charge.      He  had  so  much  envy,  that  he  of  the  immense  number  of  trees  planted 

could  not  conceal  it.     He  was  so  full  of  it  there  of  late."      Johk.sok  :    **•  That,    Sir, 

that  he  overflowe(L     He  talked  of  it,  to  be  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  history ; 

sure,  often  enough.    Now,  Sir,  what  a  man  that  is  civu  history.     A  man  who  gives  the 

avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think  ;  though  natural  history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell  how 

many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  many  oaks  have  been  planted  in  this  place 

avow.    We  are  all  envious  naturally  ;  but,  or  that.     A  man   who  gives  the  natural 

by  checking  envy,  we  get  the  better  of  it.  history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many 

£k>  we  are  all  thieves  naturally ;  a  child  al-  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.    The  animal 

ways  tries  to  get  at  what  it  wants  the  near-  is  the  same,  whether  milked  in  the  Park  or 

est  way;  by  good  instruction  and  good  ha-  at  Islington.**     Percy:    **  Pennant  does 

bits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not  even  an  not  describe  well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along 

inclination  to  seize  what  is  another's  ;  has  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  describe  it 

no  stniggle  with  himself  about  it.**  better."    Johnson  :  **  I  think  he  describes 

And  nere  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  very  welL"     Percy  :   "  I  travelled  after 

much  heat  between  Dr.  Johnson ^and  Dr.  him.*'    Johnson  :  *^And  /  travelled  after 

Percy,  which  I  should  have  suppressed,  were  him."  Percy  :  ^^  But,  my  good  friend,  you 

It  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to  display  the  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I 

truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of  John-  do."    I  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing 

ton,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend  was  at  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time : 

all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had  ^^  said  in  but  inflammable  particles  were  collecting 

his  wrath,*'  was  not  only  prompt  and  desirous  for  a  cloud  to  burst.    In  a  little  while,  Dr. 

to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  himself  to  make  Percy  said  something  more  in  disparagement 

amjple  reparation.  of  Pennant.    Johnson  :  (pointedly)  *^'  This 

Books  of  Travels  having  been  mentioned,  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mincf,  because 

Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  hiirhly,  as  he  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumber- 

did  at  Dunvegan,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.*    Dr.  land."     Percy  :  ^feeling  the  stroke)  "  Sir, 

PercAT,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you  please."   John- 

of  the  ancient   Percies,t  and  having  the  son:  "Hold,  Sir!  Don't  talk  of  rudene s ; 

-—        7~r~^ — .    ...    «  w-i^     11^     Z7  remember.  Sir,  you  told  me,  (puffing  hard 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  edit.  3.  p.  221  ^it-u   «ooo;««  -♦«..««i:«-  r«-   -  ^.^-..^Tt 

t  See  thU  accurately  .tated,  and  the  decent  6f  hU  ^l">   JJaMlon  Struggbng  for   a  vent,)  I  waS 

family  from  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  clearlv  de-  short-SIghted.     We  have  done  with  civility, 

duced,  In  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nash's  exceUeut  "  History  Wp  are  to  be  an  rude  as  wp  n1pa«u>  "  Pirii  "v 

of  Worcestershire."  vol.  U.  p.  318-   The  Doctor  has  sub-  ,,Vt  l.      ™^®  J?  ^f  Sf?^\    ^  ERoY. 

Joined  A  note,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  Editor  hath  seen  Upon   mv  honour,  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  tO 

and  carefully  examined  the  proofs  of  all  the  particulars  be  uncivil.       JoHNSON  :  "I  cannot  say  SO. 

above  mentioned,  now  in  the  posseuion  of  the  Reverend *___! 

Thomas  Percy.**  ~       — — — ^— ^— — —  — .« 

The  same  proofs  I  have  also  mysdf  carefully  examined,  of  Dromore's  genealof^r*  essential  aid  was  given  by  the 

and  have  seen  some  aUdltional  proofs  which  nave  occur-  late  Elisabeth,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  heiress  of 

red  since  the  Doctoi's  book  was  published ;  and  both  as  that  illustrious  House;  a  lady  not  only  of  hij^h  dignity 

a  Lawyer  accustomed  to  the  contideratiun  of  evidence,  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noble  blood,  but  of  exoei- 

and  as  a  Genealogist  versed  in  the  study  of  pedigrees,  I  lent  understanding  and  lively  talents.    With  a  fair  pride* 

am  fully  satisfied.    I  cannot  help  observing,  aa  a  drcum-  I  am  boast  of  the  nooour  of  her  Grace's  correiponamoe. 

•Canoe  of  no  small  moment,  that  In  tracing  the  Bishop  specimens  of  which  adorn  my  axtfaives. 
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Sir ;  for  I  €&/  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking 
pau  had  been  unciviL"  Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran 
up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  as- 
sured him  affectionatelv  that  his  meaning 
had  been  misunderstood ;  upon  which  a  re- 
conciliation instantly  took  place.  Johnsok  : 
*^  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang 
Pennant.*'  Percy  :  (resuming  the  former 
subject,)  ^'  Pennant  complains  that  the  hel- 
met is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the  haU  of 
hospitality.*  Now  I  never  heard  that  it 
was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet.**  Johw- 
80X  :  ^^  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up."  Bos- 
well  :  (humouring  the  juke,)  ^^Hang  out 
his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  you  may 
drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as 
be  is  your  enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient. 
Ther^  will  be  'Northern  Antiquitie8."'t 
Johnson  :  '*  He's  a  Whig,  Sir ;  ^  sad  dog, 
(smiling  at  his  own  violent  expressions, 
merely  for  poUtical  difference  of  opinion.) 
But  he*s  the  best  traveller  1  ever  read  ;  he 
observesmore  things  than  any  one  else  does.** 

I  ouuld  not  help  thinking  that  this  was 
too  high  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a 
wide  extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that 
he  could  put  together  only  curt  frittered 
fragments  of  his  own,  and  afterwards  pro- 
cured supplemental  intelligence  from  paro- 
chial ministers,  and  others  not  the  best 
qualified  or  most  impaitial  narrators,  whose 
ungenerous  pnrejudice  against  the  house  of 
Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation  :  a  writer, 
who  at  oest  treats  merely  of  superficial  oh- 
jects,  and  shews  no  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  character  and  manners,  such  as  John- 
son has  exhibited  in  his  masterly  **  Jour- 
ney,'* over  part  of  the  same  ground ;  and 
who  it  8hou£d  seem,  from  a  desire  of  ingra. 
tiating  himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered 
the  people  of  North-Britain  so  inordinately 
and  wito  so  little  discrimination,  that  the 
judicious  and  candid  amongst  them  must  be 
disgusted,  while  they  value  more  the  plain, 
just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, as  a  Traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me 
allow  him,  from  authorities  much  better 
than  mine,  his  deserved  praise  as  an  able 
Zoologist :  and  let  me  also,  from  my  own 
understanding  and  feelings,  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  his  "  London^'  which,  though 
said  to  be  not  ouite  accurate  in  some  par- 
ticulars, is  one  or  the  most  pleasing  topogra- 
phical performances  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  lanf^age.  Mr.  Pennant,  Uke  his  coun- 
trymen m  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a 

•  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appear  from  the  tcS^ 
lowing  pasHMte  in  Perceforat,  ▼ol.ill.  p.  ioe :— '•  fasoient 
mectre  au  plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  un  heaulme,  en  rtrna 
***•.  ^J^  «*"^^  hommes  et  gentlUes  ferames  entns- 
•ent  Bwdimaot  en  leur  hostd  oomme  en  leur  propre,** 

wCW     K. 

[The  anthoc's  teoood  ton,  Mr.  James  Botwell,  Ute  of 
Braaennose  CoUm,  in  Oxford,  and  now  of  the  Inner 
Temple^  had  notked  this  passage  in  Perceforcat,  and 
■nneitedtomeUieaamerantfliu    M.I 

t  ThaUtlaorsboolitnBHlatwIhyDr.Peicy. 


GenHeman,    As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote 
from  his  ^  London**  the  passage  in  which 
bespeaks  of  my  illustrious  friend.  ^^I  must 
by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court^  the  long  resi- 
dence of  DocTOB.  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great 
learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  ox  the 
deepest  and  most  unaffected  piety  and  mo- 
rality, mingled  with  those  numerous  weak- 
nesses and  prejudices  which  his  friends  have 
kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread 
abode.:^     I  brought  on  myself  his  transient 
anger,  by  observing  that  'in  his  tour  in 
Scotland,  he  once  had  long  and  woful  expe- 
rience of  oats  being  the  fi^  of  men  in  Scot^ 
land  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England,*    It 
was  a  national  reflection  unworthy  of  him, 
and  I  shot  my  bolt.    In  return,  he  gave  me 
a  tender  hug.§  Con  amore,  he  also  said  of  me, 
The  dog  it  a  Whig:\\    I  admired  the  virtues 
of  Lord  Ruttel,  and  pitied  his  &XL  I  should 
have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolution.  There 
have  been  periods  since,  in  which  I  should 
have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory, 
a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  influence  ex- 
tends, of  a  well-poised  balance  between  the 
crown  and  people :  but  should  the  scale  pre- 
ponderate against  the  Salut  populi,  that  mo- 
ment nuiy  it  be  said,  ^Tfie  dog*s  a  WhigT  '* 
We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and 
gay.     &ut  Dr.  Percy  told  me  ne  was  very 
uneasy  at  what  had  passed ;  for  there  was  a 
gentleman  there  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he 
hoped  to  have  appeared  more  respectable, 
by  shewing  how  intimate  he  was  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who  might  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his  dis- 
advantage.   He  begged  I  would  mention 
this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  did. 
His  observation  upon  it  was,  '^  This  comes 
of  ttratagetn ;  had  ne  told  me  that  he  wished 
to  appear  to  advantage  before  that  gentle- 
man, he  should  have  oeen  at  the  top  of  the  ' 
house  all  the  time.**  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Percy 
in  the  handsomest  manner.    ''Then,  Sir, 
(said  I,)  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode 
by  which  you  may  effectually  counteract  any 
unfiivourable  report  of  what  passed  ?   I  will 
write  a  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the 
unlucky  contest  of  that  day,  and  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  put  in  writing,  as  an  answer 
to  that  letter,  wnat  you  have  now  said,  and 
as  liord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General 
^aoli*s  soon,  I  will  take  an  opportunit^r  to 
read  the  correspondence  in   his  Lordship*s 
presence."  This  friendly  scheme  was  accord- 

i  This  is  the  common  cant  against  fUthAil  Biography. 
Does  the  worthy  gentleman  mean  tliat  I,  who  was  taught 
discrimination  or  character  br  Johnson,  should  hava 
omitted  hli  frailties,  and,  in  snort,  luive  bedaubed  him 
as  the  woitliy  gentleman  has  bedaubed  Scotland  f— 
Boawau.. 

S  See  Dr.  JoHiraoN'a  "Journey  to  the  Wcftcra 
Islands,"  p  896:— see  his  Dictlooary ;  article,  oa(«:— and 
my  "  Voyage  to  the  Hebridca,**  first  edit.— Pbhn ant. 

I  Mr.  Boswdl's  Jdunal*  p.  WL-^aawAXT. 
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inalr  curied  into  execullon  without  Dr. 
Percy's  knovleilge.  Jobnaon'i  letter  placed 
I>r.  FercT'i  unquestionable  merit  m  the 

fkirest  point  of  view:  and  I  contrived  that 
Lord  Percy  ahould  hear  the  correspondence, 
by  introducing  it  at  General  I'aoli'a,  h5  ar 
buUnce  of  Dr.  Johnson'*  kind  dispoaition 
towards  one  in  whom  his  Lordship  was  in- 
terested. Thus  every  unfavourable  impres- 
doD  wai  obviated,  that  could  posubly  have 
been  made  on  those  bv  whom  he  wished 
most  to  be  rqjarded.  I  breaV&ated  the  day 
«fter  with  hira,  and  informed  hii 
icheme,  and  its  happy  completion, 
fae  thanked  me  in  the  wamiest  terms, 
was  highly  delighted  with  Br,  Johnaon'a 
letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  f^ve  him  a 
copy.  He  said,  "1  would  rather  have  this 
than  degrees  triun  all  the  Univenities  in 
Kurope.  It  will  be  for  me,  and  ray  children 
■nd  grand-children."  Dr.  Johnson  having 
■nerwarda  asiied  me  if  I  had  ^ven  him  a 
eupy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was  offended, 
■nd  insisted  that  I  should  set  it  back,  which 
1  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me 
to  destroy  either  the  original  or  the  copy, 
or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen,  1  think  my- 
self at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his  ((eneral  de- 
claration to  rae  cpnceminf;  hia  own  letters. 
"That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  be 
pubUahed  in  his  life  time  ;  but  had  no  ob- 
jection to  their  appe^ne  aflet  his  death." 
1  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly  corres- 
pondence, having  fBithl\illy  narrated  the 
circumsLanccs  accompanying  iU 


"  I  BEo  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of 
our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  much  hurt 
by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined 
at  his  house  (*  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
dispute  aa  to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller, 
you  told  Percy  that '  he  had  the  resentment 
of  a  narrow  mind  against  Pennant,  because 
he  did  not  Snd  every  thing  in  Northum. 
berland.'  Percy  is  sensible  that  ^ou  did  not 
mean  to  injure  him ;  but  he  is  vexed  to 
think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that 
occasion  may  be  Interpreted  aa  a  proof  that 
he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I  know  is  not 
the  case.  I  have  told  him,  that  the  charse 
of  being  narrow-minded  was  only  oa  to  the 
uarticular  point  in  question  j  and  that  he 
bad  the  merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble 

"  Earl  Percy  ia  to  dine  with  General  Paoh 
next  Friday  ;  and  1  ehould  be  sincerelv  glad 
to  have  it  in  ray  power  to  satisfy  hia  l,ord- 
■bip  how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who, 
I  find,  apprehends  that  your  good  opinion 
of  him  may  be  of  very  essential  consequence ; 
and  wbo  assures  me,  that  he  has  the  highest 
respect  and  the  wannest  aflection  for  you. 


"  1  have  only  to  add,  that  my  lUf^esting 
tlus  occaoien  for  the  exerdse  of  your  can- 
dour and  generosity,  ia  altogether  unknown 
tn  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from  my  good- 
will toworda  him,  and  my  perauasion  that 
{ou  will  be  happy  to  do  bun  an  essential 
indness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear 
Sir,  your  most  faithful 

"And  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"James  Bosweli.." 


"  Tat  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me 
is  one  of  those  fimlish  controversies,  which 
begin  upon  a  question  of  which  neither  party 
cares  how  it  ia  decided,  and  which  is,  never- 
theless, con  tinued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity 
with  which  every  man  reaiata  confutation. 
Dr.  Percy's  warmth  proceeded  from  a  cauae, 
which,  perhapa,  does  bjm  more  honour  than 
he  could  have  derived  iromjuster  criticism. 
His  abhorrence  of  Pennant  proceeded  fWitn 
hia  opinion,  that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and 
indecently  censured  his  patron.  Hia  anger 
made  him  resolve,  that,  fur  having  been 
once  wrong,  he  never  should  be  rij^t.  Pen- 
nant has  much  in  his  notions  that  I  do  not 
like ;  but  still  I  think  him  a  Tery  intelligent 
traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I  am 
sorry  ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew 
to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  wil- 
ling to  l^^am ,  and  very  able  to  teach  j  a  man, 
out  of  whose  company  1  never  go  without 
having  learned  something.  It  is  sure  that 
he  vexes  me  aometimem  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.  So 
much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much  ml. 
nute  accuracy  of  inquuy,  if  you  survey  your 
whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  you  will  find 
BO  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you  will 
value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailei 
is  somewhat  like  him:  butLord  Haileadoct 
not,  perhape,  go  beyond  him  in  research  j 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  in 
elegance.  Percy's  attention  to  poetry  hu 
given  pace  and  splendour  tu  his  studies  of 
antiquity.    A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged 


Upon  the  whole,  you  ■ 


:   that  what    I 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sah.  Joajrsov. 

"  ipril  U  177ft" 


"  I  WROTE  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  sutgcct 
of  the  PenHoniian  controversy  i  and  bavB 
received  from  him  an  answer  which  will 
delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  at  the  exhibition ;  and  at  dinner 
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to  Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe,  &c.  who 
dined  with  us  at  General  Paoli*s ;  who  was 
also  a  witness  to  the  high  testimwiy  to  your 
honour. 

"  General  Paoli  desires  the  fkvour  of  your 
company  next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet 
I)r.  Johnson.  If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you 
to-day.    I  am,  with  sincere  regard, 

*'*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"James  Boswell.* 
"  South  Audley-«tzeet,  April  85.** 

On  Monday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  John- 
son  at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr. 
Forteus,  then  Bisnop  of  Chester,  now  of 
London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at  first 
in  a  very  silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he 
said  nothing  but  ^^  Pretty  Baby,"  to  one  of 
the  childreii.  Langton  said,  very  well  to  me 
afterwards,  that  he  could  repeat  Johnson*s 
conversations  before  dinner,  as  Johnson  had 
said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chapter 
of  "The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  rrom 
the  Danish  of  Horrebow,  the  whole  of  which 
was  exactly  thus : 


4( 


Chap.  LXXII.     Concerning  Snakes. 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  whole  island.*' 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in 
the  newspapers  of  giving  modem  characters 
in  sentences  from  the  classics,  and  of  the 
passage 

"  Parcui  deonim  cultor  et  Infrequens, 
Inaanioitif  dum  wpientic 
CoiMuJtiu  erro,  nunc  retroraum 
Vtia  dare,  atque  iterare  cunus 
CogorT«Uctoa:''t 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns ;  who, 
after  having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  in- 
fidelity, haa  returned  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Mr.  Langton  asked  Johnson  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  mpientia  connUtut,  Johnson  : 
*'^  Though  eon$uitu§  was  primarily  an  ad- 
jective, like  amicut^  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
substantive.  So  we  have  Jurit  oonnUtut^  a 
consult  in  law.*' 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  paint- 
ers, and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could 
flistinguish  them.  I  asked,  if  there  was  as 
clear  a  difference  of  styles  in  language  as  in 
painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-writmg,  so  that 
the  composition  of  every  individual  may  be 
distinguuthed ?  Johnson i  "Yes.  Those 
who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such 
as  Dryden  and  Milton,  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished." I  had  no  doubt  of  this ;  but 
what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  there 
was  really  a  peculiar  style  to  every  man 

*  Thoufh  the  Bishop  of  Dronore  kindly  answered 
the  letters  which  I  wrote  to  him  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
early  histmy ;  yet,  in  Justice  to  hini»  I  thinli  it  proper 
to  add,  that  die  account  of  the  tortgcAng  conversatioo* 
aiid  the  subaeaucat  transaction,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
oonvenations  In  which  he  is  nieatimied,  lias  been  given 
to  the  miblJc  without  previous  oomsnunlcation  with  his 
Lordsbjp. 

t  Horat.  Cum.  L  L  Od.  34. 


whatever :  there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  lumd 
writing,  a  peculiar  countenance,  not  widely 
different  in  many,  yet  always  enough  to  be 
distinctive : 


faries  non  omnibus  una. 


Nee  diversa  tamen.*^ 
The  Bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  sup- 
posed tliat  many  pieces  in  Dodsley*8  collec- 
tion of  poems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had 
nothing  appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in 
that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  (listinguish- 
ed.  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  1  think  every 
man  whatever  has  a  peculiar  st^le,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  nice  exanunation  and 
comparison  with  others :  but  a  man  must 
write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style  obvious]/ 
discernible.  As  logicians  say,  this  appro> 
priation  of  style  is  infinite  in  piftestate^  undt- 
ed  in  actu." 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the 
evening,  and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
staid  to  supper.  It  was  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Do<ld  had  once  wished  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Club.  Johnson  : "  1  should 
be  sorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were  hanj^eck 
I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them  deserve  it"± 
Beauclerk:  (supposing  this  to  be  aimea 
at  ])er8ons  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time  a 
wonderful  fiincy,  which,  however,  did  not 
last  long,)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly  said, 
"  You,  Sir,  have  a  friend  (naming  him)  who 
deserves  to  be  hanged ;  for  bespeaks  behind 
their  backs  against  those  with  wnom  he  lives 
on  the  best  tenns,  and  attacks  them  in  the 
newspapers,  /f?  certainly  ought  to  be  Aridwrf.** 
JoHNbON :  "  Sir,  we  all  oo  this  in  some 
degree :  ^  f^eniam  petimus  damumfut  vioiuim* 
To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  that  « 
man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked.**  Beau« 
CLEEK :  "  He  is  very  malignant."  Jornsov  t 
"  No,  Sir ;  he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mis* 
chievous,  if  ^ou  will.  lie  would  do  no  mm 
an  essential  mjury  ;  he  may,  indeed,  love  to 
make  sport  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity. 
I,  however,  once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  absolutely  maHfpant.  He  really  wiriied 
evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it.'*  Boswell  : 
"The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  againtl; 
whom  you  are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man 
of  ffood  principles.*'  BEAucLEjiKt  "Then 
he  Goes  not  wear  them  out  in  practice.** 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  obeerved 
before,  delighted  in  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, and  naving  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  willing  to  take  men  ■» 
they  are,  imperfect  and  with  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought 
ne  had  said  enough  in  defence  of  bis  ftlendf 
of  whose  merits,  notwithrtanding  his  excep- 
tionable points,  he  had  a  Just  value;  and 
added  no  more  on  the  suln^it. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14, 1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Oglethorpe's,  with  General  PaoU 
and  Mr.  Langton*  General  Oglethorpe 
declaimed    against    luxury.       JoHVsoir: 

t  Sm  nota  p.  900. 
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"  But  the  best  depends  much  upon  our- 
teireti  and  if  we  can  be  h»  well  satittied 
irith  pLsiii  things,  we  are  in  the  wrong  to 
■ccustom  our  palalea  to  what  i»  high-soason- 
ed  and  expemiTe.  What  says  Addison,  in 
u:.  t  fati.  '  ATvaliinirnf  thp'Numidian  ? 


Let  us  have  lluu  kind  of  lu^uir,  Sir,  if 
jou  will."  JOHNHOK :  •'  But  hold.  Sir  1  to  be 
merelv  satisfied,!!  not  enough.  It  U  in  re- 
tinenieot  and  elegance  that  the  civilized  man 
differs  from  the  savage.  Agreat  part  of  our 
industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity,  is  exercised 
la  procuring  pleasure  j  and,  Sir,  a  hungry 
man  has  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a 
pl^n  dinner,  that  a  hungry  man  has  in 
eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  Yau  see,  I  put 
the  case  iairly.  A  hungry  man  may  have  as 
much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  pUin 
dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fasUdious  has  in 
eating  a  luiurious  dinner.  But  I  suppose 
the  man  who  deLides  between  tiie  two  din- 
ners, to  be  enually  a  hungry  man." 

Talk  Ing  of  dififerent  governments,— J  o  a  m  . 
lOM:  "The  more  contracted  power  la,  the 
more  easilv  it  is  destruyed.  A  country  go- 
verned by 'adeapotisan  inverted  cone.  Go- 
Temment  there  cannot  be  so  firm,  as  when 
it  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gnduaUy  ton- 
tiwted.asthe  govenmient  of  (ireat  Bcitam, 
which  is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is 
in  the  privy-council,  then  in  the  King." 
BoswEi.L  :  "  Power,  when  contracted  into 
the  person  of  the  despot,  may  be  e»^  de. 
itroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off  So 
C«l4uU  wished  that  the  people  of  Home 
badbut  one  neck,  that  h«  might  cut  them 
offataUow."  OoLXTUo»?E!  "Itwaaof 
the  Senate  he  wished  that.  The  Senate  by 
its  usurpation  cantrouled  both  the  Eniperur 
Viil  the  people.  And  don't  you  think  Ibat 
we  see  too  much  of  that  in  our  own  par. 
liaraent  F" 

Ur.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
etymology  of  Maccaronic  verses,  which  he 
thought  were ol'Italianinventiun, from  Mac- 
aroni! but  on  being  informed  that  this 
would  infer  that  they  wore  the  most  common 
and  easy  versra,  maccaroni  being  the  most 
orfinacv  and  liniple  food,  he  was  at  a  lossj 
ftir  he  said,  "  He  i«her  should  have  sup- 
pwed  it  to  import,  in  iU  primitive  signiBM. 
tion,  a  composition  of  several  Ihmgii*  for 


Maccaronic  verses  are  venea  made  out  of  i 
mixture  of  different  languages,  that  ia,  o 
one  language  with  the  t^mination  of  ana 
ther."  I  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  i 
language  in  any  country  where  there  ii  an; 
learning,  In  which  that  motley  ludicrou 
species  of  comuosition  may  not  be  fbund 
It  ia  particuUrly  droll  id  Law  Dutch.  Th> 
"  Poiimo-mubiinia"  of  Drummond  of  Haw 
thoruden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble  a 
inanv  languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were  al 
in  £.atiii,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Langioi 
made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Gie 
cian  mould,  by  Joshua' Bames,  in  which  an 
to  be  found  such  comical  Aii^o-MlmitM 
as  K\vPPauriy  tSai^ttr :  they  were  bangei 
with  clubs. 

On  Wedneadav,  April  la,  I  dined  will 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Tftr.  DUly'a,  and  was  in  higl 
spirits,  fur  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  tbi 
morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and  elo 
quent  historian  of  Hindustan,  who  expivaa 
ed  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson.  ^  1  di 
not  care  (said  he)  on  what  sutfject  Jobnaol 
talks;  but  I  love  better  to  hear  him  tall 
than  any  body.  He  either  gives  you  niv 
thought's,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  sbami 
to  the  nation  that  he  has  not  been  more  li 
berally  rewarded.  Ilud  I  been  Geoi^  thi 
Third,  and  tliought  as  he  did  about  Aine 
rica,  I  would  have  oiven  Johnson  tbrei 
hundred  a  year  for  bis  '  Taxation  no  Ty 
raiiny,' alone."  Irepe— ■■'■^-  — '  '-■■- 
son  was  much  pleased  « 
such  a  men  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Uilly's  to-day  were  Mn.  Enowle* 
the  ingenious  Quaker  lBdv,t  Miss  Sewaid 
the  poetess  of  Lichfield,  the  Kevcrend  D> 
Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresfiird,  Tuto 
to  the  Uuke  of  Bedford.  Before  dinnei 
Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Cbarle*  Sbe 
riJan's :;  *'  Account  of  the  iate  Hevolutim 
in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  i«vcD 
ously,BS  if  he  devoured  it.  which  was  to  al 
app  arance  his  method  of  studying.  "  Hi 
knows  how  to  read  bettor  than  any  on« 
(said  Mrs.  Knowlea ;)  he  gets  at  the  auh 
stance  of  a  book  directly  ;  he  tears  out  tb 
heart  of  it."  Me  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  tb 
tablecloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  din 
ner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one  entertain 
ment  in  readiness,  when  he  should  have  fi 
nished  another;  resembling  (if  I  may  ui 
BO  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  tiolds  a  bone  1 
his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  tomi 
thing  else  which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 
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The  subject  of  Cookery  havixiff  been  very 
naturally  introduced  at  a  table  wnere  John- 
son, who  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  pa- 
late, owned  that  ^^  he  always  found  a  good 
dinner,"  he  said,  "I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been 
written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon  philoso- 
phical principles.  Pharmacy  is  now  made 
much  more  simple.  Cookery  may  be  made 
so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now  com- 
pounded oi  five  ingredients,  had  formerly 
fifty  in  it.  So  in  Cookery,  if  the  nature  of 
the'  ingredients  be  well  known,  much  fewer 
will  cIo.  Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad 
meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best 
butcher's  meat,  the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces ; 
how  to  choose  young  fowls;  the  proper 
seasons  of  different  vegetables;  ana  then 
how  to  roast,  and  bod,  and  compound.** 
Dilly:  "  M rs.  Glasse's  'Cookery,*  which 
is  the  bcitt,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hill.  Half 
the  trade*  know  this.**  Johnson;  "Well, 
Sir.  This  shews  how  much  better  the  sub- 
ject of  Cookery  may  be  treated  by  a  philo- 
sopher. I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by 
Dr.  Hill ;  for,  in  Mrs.  Glasse*8  *  Cookery,* 
which  I  have  looked  into,  saltpetre  and  sal- 
prunella  are  spoken  of  as  different  sub- 
stances, whereas  sal-prunella  is  only  salt- 
petre burnt  on  charcoal ;  and  Hill  could  not 
oe  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the  great- 
est part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by  trans- 
cription, this  mistake  may  have  been  care- 
lessly adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what  a 
Book  of  Cookery  I  shall  make.  I  shall 
agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copyright.** 
Miss  Seward  :  •'  That  would  be  Hercules 
with  the  distaff  indeed.*'  Johkson  :  "  No, 
Madam.  Women  can  spin  very  well ;  but 
they  cannot  make  a  gooa  book  of  Cookery.'* 

JoHNSOK  :  "  O !  Mr.  Dilly — ^you  must 
know  that  an  English  Benedictine  Monk  at 
l*aris  has  translated  *•  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick*s  Memoirs,*  from  the  original  French, 
and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with 
this  answer:— '''That  the  first  book  he  had 
published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life, 
by  which  he  had  lost:  and  he  hated  the 
name.* — Now  I  honestly  tell  you,  th-it  Stra- 
faan  has  refused  them ;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you,  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle, 
for  he  never  looked  into  them."  Dilly: 
**•  Are  they  well  translated.  Sir  ?"  John- 
sow  :  "  Why,  Sir,  very  well — in  a  stjrle  very 
current  and  very  clear.  I  have  written  to 
the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer  upon 
two  points  ;--'What  evidence  is  there  that 
the  letters  are  authentic  ?  (for  if  they  are 
not  authentic  they  are  nothing;  Wand  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is 
pubUshed  ?  For  if  the  French  edition  is  not 

*  Ai  Phyikians  are  called  M«  Vaeultv,  and  Countd- 
lon  at  Law  thu  Pro/utiom,  the  Bookadlen  of  London 
an  denominated  the  Tr«dt,  Johnson  diiapprovea  oi 
ihepe  deoominatlonb 


to  appear  fbr  a  considerable  time,  the  trans* 
lation  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  on- 
^nal  book.  They  will  make  two  volumes 
m  octavo ;  and  I  have  undertaken  to  cor- 
rect every  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  press.** 
Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he 
would  send  for  them.  He  asked  Dr.  John- 
son, if  he  would  write  a  Preface  for  them. 
Johnson:  "No,  Sir.  The  Benedictines 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and  1*11  do  what  I 
undertook  to  do :  but  I  will  not  mingle  my 
name  with  them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by 
them.  "  I'll  turn  them  loose  upon  the 
world,  and  let  them  take  their  chance.** 
Dh.  Mayo  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  are  Ganeanelli** 
letters  authentic ?'*'  Johnson:  **So,  Sir. 
Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to  the  editor 
of  them,  tiiat  I  did  to  Macpherson — ^  Where 
are  the  originals  ?'  '* 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that 
men  had  much  more  liberty  allowed  them 
than  women.  Johnson  :  "Why,  Madam, 
women  have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish 
to  have.  We  have  all  the  labour  and  the 
danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advantage. 
We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses,  we  do  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the  wo- 
men.** Mrs.  Knowles:  "The  Doctor 
reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  convincingly. 
Now,  take  the  instance  of  building ;  the  ma- 
son's wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is 
ruined;  the  mason  may  get  himself^ drunk 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of  cha- 
racter ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve.**  Johnson  :  "  Madam,  you  must 
consider,  if  the  mason  does  get  himself 
drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children  starve, 
the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find  security 
for  tneir  maintenance.  We  have  different 
modes  of  restraining  evil.  Stocks  for  the 
men,  a  ducking-stoollbr  women,  and  a  pound 
for  beasts.  If  we  require  more  perrection 
from  women  than  fVom  ourselves,  it  is  doing 
them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the 
same  temptations  that  we  have ;  they  may 
always  live  in  virtuous  company ;  men  must 
mix  in  the  world  indiscriminately.  If  a 
woman  has  no  inclination  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no  restraint 
to  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the 
Thames ;  but  if  I  were  to  try  it,  my  friends 
would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  to  them.**  Mrs.  Knowlxs  : 
"  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a 
hardsldp  that  more  indulgence  is  allowed  to 
men  than  to  women.  It  gives  a  superiority 
to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
entitled.**  Johnson  :  "  It  is  plain.  Madam, 
one  or  other  must  have  the  superiority.  As 
Shakspeare  says,  ^  If  two  men  ride  on  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind.*  *'  Dilly: 
"  I  suppose.  Sir,  Mrs.  Knowles  would  have 
them  nde  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side.** 
Johnson  :  "  'Then,  Sir,  the  horse  would 
throw  them  both.'*  Mrs.  Knowles  : "  >f  elt 
I  hope  that  in  another  world  the  sexes  will 
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b«  e^uaL*'  Boawell  t  «'  That  if  beiiur  too 
asibitious«  Madam.  W0  might  as  well  de- 
aire  to  be  equal  with  the  an^^ls.  We  shall 
aU«  I  hope»  be  happy  in  a  mture  state,  but 
we  must  Dot  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the 
iune  degree.  It  is  enough,  if  we  be  happy 
according  to  our  several  capacities.  A  wor- 
thy carman  will  cret  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir 
laaac  Newton.  Y  et,  though  equally  good, 
they  will  not  have  the  same  degrees  or  hap- 
pineta.*'    Johnson  :  '*  Probably  not."* 

Uj>on  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sound- 
ed him,  by  mentioning  the  late  Reverend 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Utrecht's  image;  that  a 
great  and  small  glass,  though  equally  full, 
did  not  hold  an  equal  quantity ;  which  he 
threw  out  to  refute  David  Hume's  saving., 
that  a  little  miss,  going  to  dance  at  a  ball,  in 
a  fine  new  dress,  was  as  happy  as  a  great 
orator,  after  having  made  an  doquent  and 
M)plauded  sneech.  After  some  thought, 
Jotmson  said^t  ^*  ^  come  over  to  the  parson.*' 
As  an  instance  of  coincidence  of  tninking, 
Mr.  Dilly  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a  late 
dissenting  minister  in  London,  said  to  him, 
upon  the  nappiness  in  a  future  state  of  good 
men,  of  dinerent  capacities,  *'  A  pail  does 
not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but,  if  it  be 
equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
Evexy  Saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much 
happiness  as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly 
thought  this  a  clear,  though  a  &miliar,  u- 
lustration  of  the  phrase,  '*  One  stardiftereth 
firom  another  in  brightness." 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opi- 
nion of  Soame  Jenyns's  "  View  of  the  In- 
ternal Evid^ce  of  the  Christian  Beligibn ;" 
-JOHNSON  :  "•*•  I  think  it  a  pretty  book ; 
not  very  theolo^cal,  indeed  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  anectation  of  ease  and  care- 
lessness, as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter.** 
Bos  WELL :  "  He  may  have  intended  this  to 
introduce  hb  book  the  better  among  genteel 
people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too 
grave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levity 
in  the  age.  We  have  physicians,  now,  with 
bag-wigs ;  may  we  have  not  airy  divines,  at 
least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  appear- 
ance tiiau  they  used  to  be?"  Johnson: 
*•  Jenyns  might  mean  as  vou  say."  Bos- 
WXLL :  «'  You  should  like'  his  book,  Mrs. 
Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  y^ou  friend*  do, 
that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue." 
Mas.  Knowles  :  '^  Yes,  indeed,  I  like  liim 
there;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that 
friendship  is  not  a  Christian  virtue."  John- 
SON :  '*  Why,  Madam,  strictly  speaking,  he 
is  right.  All  friendship  is  preferring  the 
interest  of  a  friend  to  the  neglect,  or,  per- 
haps,  against  the  interest  of  otners ;  so  that 
an  old  Greek  said,  *•  He  that  has  friends  has 

•  fSw  on  Uiii  qucitkm  Bbhop  HalTs  EnbUo».  Dec.  iO, 
Bpm.  6,  "  Of  the  difRnrent  dcgxtes  of  heaTenly  aloryi 
tad  of  our  mutual  Knowlcdee  of  each  other  eboTAi"  M.  J 
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no  friend/  Now  Christianity  recommends 
universal  benevolence,— to  consider  all  men 
as  our  brethren ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  bv  the  an- 
cient philosophers.  Surely,  Macfam,  your 
sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for,  you  call  all 
men  friends.  Mrs.  Knowles  x  *^We  are 
commanded  to  do  good  to  all  men,  ^  but  es- 

Seciallv  to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
^aith '"  Johnson  :  "Well,  Madam.  The 
household  of  Faith  is  wide  enough.**  Mrs. 
Knowles  :  "  But,  Doctor,  our  Saviour  had 
twelve  Apostles,  yet  there  was  one  whom  he 
loved,  John  was  called  ^  the  disciple  whom 
Jesits  loved.'  '*  Johnson  :  (with  eyes  spark- 
ling benignantly,)  *•''  Very  well,  indeed. 
Madam.  You  have  said  very  welL"  Bos- 
well  :  "  A  fine  application.  Pray,  Sir,  had 
you  ever  thought  or  it?**  Johnson  :  "I  had 
not.  Sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know 
not  how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition 
to  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggres- 
sor ;  for  he  sud,  "  I  am  willing  to  love  all 
mankind,  except  an  American  .-*  and  his  in- 
flammable corruption  bursting  into  horrid 
fire,  he  "breatned  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter;**  calling  them,  "  Rascals  -  Hob- 
bersL-Pirates  ;**  ai^  exclaiming,  he'd  "bum 
and  destrov  them."  Miss  Seward^  looking 
to  him  witn  mild  but  steady  astonudimentf 
said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 
have  injured."— -He  was  irritated  sUU  more 
by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproach ;  and 
roared  out  another  tremendous  volley,  which 
one  might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the 
Atlantic.  Durmg  this  tempest  I  sat  in 
great  uneasiness,  Umentlng  his  heat  of  tem- 
per;-till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  his  atten* 
tion  to  other  topics. 

Db.  Mayo:  (to  Dr.  Johnson,)  "Pray, 
Sir,  have  vou  read  Edwards,  of  New  Eng- 
land, on  (jirace  ?**  Johnson  :  "  No,  Sir.** 
Boswell  :  "  It  puzzled  me  so  much  as  to 
the  freedom  of  tne  human  will,  by  stating, 
with  wonderful  acute  ingenuity,  our  being 
actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which  we 
cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was 
to  forget  it."  Mayo  :  "  But  he  makes  the 
proper  distinction  between  moral  and  phy- 
sical necessity.'*  Boswell  :  "  Alaa,  Sir, 
they  come  both  to  the  same  thing.  You 
may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  co* 
vered  by  leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears. 
The  argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  hu- 
man  actions  b  always,  1  observe,  fortified 
by  supposing  universal  prescience  to  be  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity."  Johnson  t 
"  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free,  than  you 
are  of  prescience ;  you  are  surer  that  you 
can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not  as  you  please, 
than  you  are  of  any  conclusion  from  a  de- 
duction of  reasoning.  But  let  us  consider  a 
little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It  is  cer- 
tain I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not ; 
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that  does  not  prevent  my  freedom.*'  Bos- 
well  :  '*  That  it  is  certain  you  are  miher  to 
So  home  or  not,  does  not  prevent  jour  free- 
om ;  because  the  liberty  of  choice  between 
the  two  is  compatible  with  that  certainty. 
But  if  one  of  these  events  be  certain  naw<t 
you  have  no  future  power  of  volition.  If 
it  be  certain  you  are  to  go  home  to> night, 
jou  mia/ go  home.*'  Joukson  :  ^^Ifl  am 
well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge 
with  great  probability  bow  he  will  act  m  any 
case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my 
judging.  Goo  may  have  this  probability 
increased  to  certainty.**  Boswell  :  *'*•  When 
it  is  increased  to  certainty,  freedom  ceases, 
because  that  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown, 
which  is  not  certain  at  the  time ;  but  if  it 
be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be  af- 
terwards any  continaency  dependant  upon 
the  exercise  of  will  or  any  thing  else.'* 
JoHNsov  :  ^^  All  theory  is  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  will ;  all  experience  for  it.** — 
I  did  not  pu^  the  subject  any  farther.  I 
was  glad  to  find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a 
question  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  m- 
volved  with  theological  tenets,  which  be 
generally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree opposed.* 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury :  "  You 
cannot  spend  money  in  luxury  without 
doing  good  to  the  poor.  Na^,  you  do  more 
goocito  them  by  spending  it  in  luxury,  you 
make  them  exert  industry,  whereas,  by  giv- 
ing it,  you  keep  them  idle.  I  own,  indeed, 
there  may  be  more  virtue  in  giving  it  im- 
mediately in  charity,  than  in  spending  it  in 
luxury ;  though  there  may  be  ])ride  in  that 
too.**  Miss  &ward  asked,  if  this  was  not 
Mandeville*s  doctrine  of  ^^  private  vices  pub- 
lic benefits."  Johnson:  "The  fallacy  of 
that  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  nei- 
ther vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons  among 
▼ices  everj  thing  that  gives  pleasure.  He 
takes  the  narrowest  system  or  morality,  mo- 
nastic morality,  which  holds  pleasure  itself  to 
be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  eat  better ;  and  he  reckons 
wealth  as  a  public  benefit,  which  is  by  no 
means  always  true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not 
a  vice.  Having  a  garden,  which  we  all  know 
to  be  perfectly  Innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure. 
At  the  same  time,  in  this  state  of  being,  there 
are  many  pleasures  vices,  which  however 
are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can 
htfidly  abstain  from  them.  The  happiness 
of  Heaven  will  be,  that  pleasure  and  virtue 
will  be  perfectly  consistent.  Mandeville 
puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets  drunk  at  an 
alehouses  and  says  it  is  a  public  benefit, 
because   so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to 

*  If  SOT  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this  thorny 
ouastioii,  I  \mg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  Letter  tt)of 
■^tasquleu'k  Uattret  Pwrnnn— :  and  the  late  Mr. 
J«n  Palmer  of  IslingtaD's  Answer  to  Dr.  PricstlcVs 
■MdMokal  arguxnentsfbr  ^IM  he  absurdly  calls  *'  l>hi- 


the  pubHc.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that 
all  the  good  gained  by  this,  through  the 
gradation  of  akhouse-k'eeper,  brewer,  malt- 
ster, and  fiirmer,  is  overbiuanced  by  the  evil 
caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by  his  get- 
ting drunk.  This  is  the  way  to  try  what  is 
vicious,  by  ascertaining  whether  more  evil 
than  good  is  produced  b^  it  upon  the  whole, 
which  is  the  case  in  all  vice.  It  may  happen 
that  good  is  produced  by  vice,  but  not  aa 
vice;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take  mo- 
ney from  its  owner,  and  jzive  it  to  one  who 
will  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good 
produce<} ;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  rob- 
bery, but  as  translation  of  property.  I  read 
Mandeville  forty,  or,  I  believe,  nfty  years 
ago.  He  did  not  puzzle  nte;  he  opened 
my  views  into  real  hfe  very  much.  No ;  it 
is  clear  that  the  happiness  of  society  depends 
on  virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft  was  allowed  by 
general  consent :  theft,  therefore,  was  there 
not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security  ; 
and  what  a  life  must  they  have  had,  when 
there  was  no  security.  Without  truth  there 
must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is, 
there  is  go  little  truth,  that  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  trust  our  ears ;  but  how  should  we 
be,  if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten  times  ! 
Society  is  hell  together  by  communication 
and  information ;  and  I  remember  this  re- 
mark of  Sir  Thomas  Brown*8,  ^  Do  the  de- 
vils lie  ?  No  ;  for  then  Hell  could  not  sub- 
sist.' *' 

Talking  of  Miss ,  a  literary  ladpr, 

he  said,  ^^  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss 
lleynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired  she 
would  not  tlatter  me  so  much.**  Somebody 
now  observed,  "  She  flatters  Garrick." 
Johnson  :  *'  She  is  in  the  right,  to  flatter 
Garrick.  She  is  in  the  right  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  first,  because  she  has  the  world  with 
her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick  these 
thirty  years ;  and  secondly,  because  she  it 
rewarded  for  it  by  Garricx.  Why  should 
she  flatter  meJ  i  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market. 
(Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles,^  You,  Ma- 
dam, have  been  flattering  me  all  the  even- 
ing ;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a  little 
now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do, 
you  would  say  a  great  deal ;  he  is  the  best 
travelling  companion  in  the  world.** 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Mason*s  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the 
bookseller,  for  having  inserted  a  collection 
of  "Gr»y*s  Poems,*  only  fifty  lines,  of 
which  Mr  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  perse- 
vered, notwithstanding  his  being  request- 
ed to  name  his  own  terms  of  compensa- 
tion.*|*  Johnson  signified  his  displeasure  at 
Mr.  Mason's  conduct  very  strongly ;  but 
added,  by  way  of  shewing  that  he  wos  not 

t  ^  *' A  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.  M.  tram  J.  Mus- 
lay,  Booksclkr  In  London  t**  9d  edit.  p.  K, 
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be  eqiuL"  Bmwtll  :  "  Tbat  U  babw  too 
uilHtiau*,  Madun.  IT*  mlf(lit  u  wcU  d«- 
Mi«  to  be  eqiul  with  tlia  •"■■■^  Va  ihall 
nil,  I  hupe.  be  bappj  In  ■  future  rttU,  but 


■ccortUngto  our  wrcnl  capaddw 
tb;  ciniun  *ill  set  to  buTcn 
Iiue  Newton.    Tet,  tbougb 
they  will  not  hare  the  mmr 
{lineM."    JoHHioit :  "  P- 

UiKin  this  lutyect  I  hf 
•d  hbn,  bir  mentioD*'  .'--: 

Mr.  Btowd,  of  U»  i.-',;. 

■rrat  and  inwU  f  .   ■.i'^'',i 

did  not  hold  an  fj^<^  Jr' 

threw  out  tor       ■, -^i^.^^ 
thataUttlo 


"  irannihilaUon  be  no. 


-  fine  new        ^i^:^:  "^  *■•*"  ">V- 
wmtor.a*  ^^^-ViVinijipietory  to  it, 

applaud  3531^'^  iM  «aj  thrt  hw 

■*•  '  ^fiS^^CT"  '"i^"  'nhinisolf  upon 

iSSJ^  " " 


>% 


^r^ 


-   ™, "armlaiu,  it  raaj)    but 

^>fun  "1'  o"  li"  death-bead,  he  wu 
,*«^  Ovation.  A  man  cannot  be  wie 
iiii^flbat  be  hai  diriiic  intimation  of  nr- 
I^SIf!tt  much  Ima  can  lie  make  othrrs 
^Jllut  he  has  it."  JtuswELL  :  "  Then, 
f^mt  nui"t  be  contented  to  acknowlvdftc 
Sit  death  11  a  terrible  thing."  Juummik  : 
Hi'e4,Sir.  I  have  made  naapproaL'hca  toa 
ftate  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible." 
jtf«.  Kvowi.Rii  («ccmin)f  toemo;  aplcai- 
inR  serenity  in  the  persuasion  or  bcniiniaut 
divine  lit;hl.)  '■  Doon  not  »t.  Faut  >av.  >  I 
have  tiiiif^iit  the  ipkkI  fi)c''t  "f  faith;  I'have 
flni^died  uiy  cnurw  t  iicnceturth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  oflile?'"  Joiixsox:  "Yi-!i,  Ma- 
dam ;  but  here  was  a  man  innpiredi  a  inun 
who  had  been  converted  by  supcmalurat  In- 
terimsition."  Boswei.i.  :  "  In  proajiect, 
death  is  dreadful ;  but,  in  fjtt,  we  llnd  thai 
peojde  die  oasv."  JunsauNi  "  HTiv,  Sir, 
most  people  have  nut  Ibaa^  niucli  'uf  the 
matter.  9u  cannot  mji  much,  and  it  is  aup. 
posed  Ihev  <lie  eaav.  Few  helieve  it  certain 
tbev  are  then  to  ilie ;  and  those  who  do,  set 
themselves  to  lielinve  with  resolution,  as  n 
man  does  who  is  Koini;  to  be  haufted :— hcis 
not  the  less  unwilling  lobe  han({ed."  Miss 
RrwAKDi  "There  is  one  mode  ol' the  fear 
of  death,  which  is  ccrtainlv  absurd :  and 
that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which  is 
only  a  plenmnij  sleep  without  a  dream." 
JonvsoN  ;  "  It  is  neither  jilfiwine,  nor 
sleep  J  it  is  notliing.  Now,  mere  existence 
i*  an  niuch  better  tlian  notbin);.  thai  one 
a  in  pain,  than  not 


would  rather  e: 


.   ,»(it  ia  >  waitive  evil,  whicd  I 

.';;.;Uwc  ahouU  chooae.    I  mustlu 

_r^;i  differ  here  t  and  it  would  Icsiicn 

.'■^ipt  of  a  future  state,  founded  on  llie 

'^atnt.  that  the  Suiiremc  ]ii-iiiK>  wliu  is 

id  IS  he  is  great,  wilt  hereaHcr  comjicii- 

*'/Sl'  '<"'  our  present  suHerings  in  this  life. 

I  Fa  If  existence,  aucfa  as  we  have  it  heri<.  lie 
iximpantivelj  a  eood,  ve  have  riu  reason  to 
comj)!^,  though  no  more  of  it  should  be 
riven  to  us.  llut  if  our  oulv  state  uf  ei> 
Ktcnce  were  in  this  world,  tiicn  we  miuhc 
with  some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dis- 
satisfied with  our  enjoyments  comjiaretl  witli 
our  desires."  Johksok  i  "  'ITio  Lidy  oon- 
fbunds  anoiliilation,  which  is  i:othing,  with 
thi>  apiirtrbi-naion  of  it.  which  i^  dreadful. 
It  IS  in  llie  apprehen^on  of  it  that  the 
horror  of  annibibtlon  consists." 

<H  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  ta!t 
well  on  oay  sultiw-'t."  IIoswei.i  :  "  l*rav. 
Sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his  story  tif  tfie 
eliost?"  Johnson  1  >' Why,  Sir,  he  believes 
It;  but  not  on  Kullicient  authority.  Ue  did 
not  take  time  enough  to  exaniine  the  n^rl. 
It  was  at  Xcwcostle,  where  the  ghost  was 
said  to  have  aji)icared  to  a  young  woman  se- 
veral times,  mentioiiing_snmeUiing  about  the 
right  to  anoldhouse,i^visingnpplicBlton  to 
be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  doi>e; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attnmey 
would  ibi  nothing,  vhich  ]>rovetl  to  be  the 
fact.  'This  {says  Jolm)  is  a  proof  that  a 
|;hiist  knows  our  thoiiglils.'  Now,  (laughing.) 
It  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thuuglts,  tu 
U'll  that  an  attorney  will  sotnetinies  do  no- 
thing. Charles  Woslev,  who  is  a  more  sto- 
tionary  man,  dues  not  lieliove  the  story.  I 
am  Bofrv  tbat  John  did  not  talce  mure  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it."  lliss 
SrwAao :  (with  an  incredulous  smile.) 
'•What,  Sir!  about  a  ghost?"  .Iohwsox: 
(witJi  solemn  vehemence,)  "  Yea,  Madam  j 
this  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand 
^earH,  is  yet  undeirided :  a  quiMlion,  whether 
in  tlivoUigy  or  philusoidiy,  one  of  the  most 
imporlnut  that  can  come'  before  the  huniau 

Mra.  Knowles  mentioneil,  as  a  proEclytc 

to  Quakerism,  Miss  .  a  young  lady 

well  known  to  Dr.  .lohnson,  for  whom  he 
had  shewn  much  aflLvtiou ;  while  she  ever 
had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  for 
him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  llic  sumo  time  tonk 
an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  "  tbat 
the  amiable  voung  creature  was  sorry  at 
finding  that  lie  was  olfeiideil  nt  ber  leaving 
tbc  C%urch  of  England  anil  eniLracing  n 
simpler  faith ;"  nnd,  in  the  |;en[lest  and 
most  pernuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind 
indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  n  matter 
of  conscience.  .IniiMSON  ;  (frowning  very 
angrily,)  "  ^lailant,  she  is  an  odious  wench. 
Slie  could  not  liave  any  proper  conviction 
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,  that  it  was  ber  <lut^  tu  change  licr  reliuLun, 
I  which  is  the  most  important  ui' all  >uli|ect8, 
\  and  should  be  studied  with  all  one,  bucI  with 
\&11  tbehel|)swecnn  gut.  SheLnew  no  more 
Wthe  Church  whifh  she  l>'ft,  anil  tliat  which 
\ie  embraced,  than  she  diil  ol'  the  diH'erence 
Ktweeu  the  (Jui>eriiiciin  und  I'toleniHlc  svs- 
fnu."  Mhs,  Kmuwles!  '■  Slie  had  the 
.!ew  Testament  tiL-lbrc  her."  Johnjun: 
"  Madam,  she  i'oul<l  nut  uuileratand  the  New 
Testamunt,  the  mast  dilRcult  book  in  the 
■world,  for  which  tlie  study  of  a  hie  ia  re- 
quired" Mrs.  Kkowliis;  "Itisclearas 
to  essentmU."  Joiikson:  "But  not  aa  to 
controversial  points.  The  heathens  were 
ensily  converted,  because  they  hail  nothing 
to  give  up ;  but  we  ouglit  not,  without  very 
strong  couvictiun  inil^,  to  desert  the  reb- 
(pon  m  which  we  have  been  educateil.  That 
n  the  religion  giren  you,  the  religion  in 
vhich  it  may  be  laid  l4ovidence  bos  jilaced 
jou.  If  you  live  cunscientiously  in  that  reli- 
gion, you  may  be  safe.  Uut  error  ia  dan- 
gerous, indeed,  if  you  err  when  you  choose 
B  religion  fur  herself."  Miis  Knowi.es: 
"Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  iidlh?" 
.ToRhsoh:  "Why.  Madam,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  knowloilge  is  implicit  tiuth;  anil 
u  to  re'i^n.  have  tve  heard  all  that  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
can  say  for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again 
into  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  prose- 
lyt«inthe  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that 
both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  nmch  shacked.' 
We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstanding  occasional  ciplasions 
of  violence,  we  were  all  delighte<l  ujion  tlie 
*faole  with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at 
this  time  to  a  warm  West-Indian  clinute, 
vhere  you  have  a  bright  >un,  quick  vege- 
tation, luxuriant  fuliage,  luscious  iVuitsj 
bat  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces 
thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  in  a  terri- 
ble defrree. 

ApiS  17,  being  Good-Friday,  I  waited  an 
Johnson,  as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious 
iflscijiline,  on  this  most  solemn  last,  tu  take 
no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet,  when  ^Irs.  Uesmou- 
lins  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did  nut 
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reject  it.  I  talked  of  the  strange  indecision  vf 
mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  uccur- 

ueogite.  Johnson  ;  ■■  Why',  Sir,  [  om  in  the 
habit  of  getting  ut hers  to  do  things  for  me." 
JtosWELL:  "What,  Sir,  have  vau  that 
weakness  ?"  Johnsoh  :  "  Yes,  Sir.  But  I 
always  Ihink  allerwarils  I  should  have  done 
better  for  myself." 

I  told  him  that,  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
u  here  there  was  thought  to  lie  sucbextnva- 
ganceor  bad  management,  thathewullving 
mui'hbeyond  his  in  come.  Ills  lady  had  objected 
to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that 
I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  asE  the  price  of 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  only  two  shillings  j 
so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johk- 
goH:  "Sir,  that  is  the  blundering  economy 
of  a  narrow  understanding.     It  is  stopping 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  «n 
account  of  my  Tracels  upon  the  continent 
of  Kurope,  far  which  I  had  a  variety  of  ma> 
terials  collected.  Johnson  :  "  1  do  not 
say.  Sir,  you  may  not  publish  your  travels; 
hut  I  give  you  my  opinian,  that  you  would 
lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  you  tell  of 
countnes  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  you  have  visit- 
ed ?■'  BoswELL  :  "  But  1  can  give  an  en. 
lertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents, 
onecdotes,  jear  iTriprit,  and  remarks,  so  as 
ta  make  very  pleasant  reading."  JoiiMSO.t  i 
"  Why,  Sir,  most  modem  travellers  in  Eu- 
rope, who  have  published  their  travels,  have 
been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  ad- 
ded to  the  number.f  The  world  is  now  not 
contented  to  Ije  merely  entertained  by  a 
traveller's  narrative;  the^  want  to  lesm 
somelbing.  Now,  some  ol  my  friends  asked 
me,  wbvl  did  nut  give  some  account  of  my 
travels  In  France.  The  reason  id  plain  j  in- 
telligent readers  had  seen  more  of  France 
thatl  had.  You  might  have  liked  my  tuvels 
in  France,  and  The  Clus  might  have  liked 
them;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  produced 
by  them.''  Boswell:  "I  cannot  agree 
with  you,  Sir.  People  would  liiie  to  read 
what  you  sa^  of  any  thing.  Suppose  a  &ce 
las  been  painted  by  fiity  painten  before ; 
till  we  love  to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua." 
FouNSON  : '-  True,  Sir ;  bu<.  Kir  Joshua  can- 
lot  paint  a  face  when  he  bus  nut  time  to 
ook  on  it."  Boswell  :  "  Sir.  a  sketch  of 
any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to 
tatk  to  you  in  your  own  style,  (raimng  my 
ting  my  head,)  vou  tieuld 
have  given   us  your  Trmvela  in  Fra 


_  .      .  _  Lght.  and  (Aers'i 

I   said  to  him,  that  it  was  certainlv  true, 
as  my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  hia 
■  —  -  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 
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^fUmdJ    V 


U778, 
"  If  mniliilitioii  bn  no- 


di, I  hope,  be  bmj  In 

WB  mutt  not  expect  to  be  all  lw])py  in  th-- 

wue  degree.    Iti««no«i^)fwebe  >•- 

•GGM^nKto  our  lerenl  capadtir' 

U17  cinnan  *ill  net  to  bcwcr 

Iiuc  Newton.    Vet,  tlioug) 

thej  wiU  not  have  the  hit  .         :  „ 

lUDCM."      JOBMSOKl'T  -      -';'  ""li-B   " 

Uiion  this  subject  I  >  ■'■<  j^^  u'. 

•d  huD,  bT  nentior'  :H^Jz'"'  '''* 

Mr.  Brown,  of  I'  "Mfl'J^'^t^-  1''^' 

t  boU  ar  J'i^i-,:--'' w  *"'"'™ 


il,  which  I 

^.^,._  ,--  ihould  eh<KHc.     I  inu*tho 

^  IB  differ  here  1  and  it  would  Li.-iisoii 

rp  uf  a  future  itati;,  louniled  on  the 


juu  eho 


did  not 


threw  ___ 

thataUttle  ^ 

•  fine  ner        *^ , 


i^Jfi-^Zri^,  «>rf  where  olv- 

Jcbr  y>i?TE''iii*-  "» ""^  ■"""'''  'P- 

4a  ■  ^'iiS''^  *iV  "'■*'' '"  hinwclf  upon 

>*•  ^^'^^  ""'  "■  r™n,tmce 

*  ^zJ^'laA  "  '"  "1!""^  DcinR  rc- 

»      >^i^rfli»^  '■="  '"^ "'"  ""■'  *•" 

,^5;f  KoWLE.  !     *•  But   llivi...^  in- 

»•'>  ^^^:fiitBiii"e  may  be  made  to  the 
^..■^1  think 


;  „„ -,  „ , hereafter  cumjx-i:- 

.'ivile  fur  our  preient  outteringn  in  thi«  iitlv 
' ;'  For  if  existence,  aucb  u  we  have  it  bi'rc.  Iii; 
i-umparatii^ly  ■  cowl,  we  Iutc  110  n-'ason  li> 
coDijiUin,  thimgli  nu  mure  of  it  nLduIiI  1>e 
raven  to  uc  But  if  our  only  itate  of  «■ 
btence  were  in  this  world,  tfipn  we  niislit 

iati«lie<l  with  our  enjornicnia  conigurod  witli 
our  desires."  JoiiKim  1  "The  liuty  eun. 
rounds  anniliilatiun,  which  ia  r.otliing,  with 
thi>  apjirehtnsioii  of  it,  which  i*  dreailfiil. 
It  is  in  the  apjireheniuan  of  it  tliat  the 
hi>rror  of  aDiiibimtion  conirists." 

<>r  John  Wcsli'V,  he  said,  "  He  can  tnlk 
well  on  an;  subject."  BoawEi.L  i  ■■  Prar, 
Sir,  what  ha*  he  made  of  his  story  of  ifie 
sholt?"  JoiiNitnN:  "Why,  Sir,  hebeliercs 
It;  lint  nut  on  aultinent  outbority.  lie  did 
not  take  time  onougli  to  exainiue  the  girt. 
It  was  at  N'ewcaatle,  where  the  i^bost  wu* 
■ud  tu  have  ai)|ii.in,'d  to  a  young  woman  «r- 


I  his  death-beail,  he  wag 


(K'Vjf  that  he  haa  di 

^S^,f   much  less  ...      

•JjJ  that  lie  has  it."     Boiweli  :  '■  'I'lieii, 

ojf,  vemuAt  be  contented  to  acknowledge 
(^deulhiia  terrible  thing."  Joiinsun  : 
„  Vet,  Sir.    I  have  made  no  approachi    ' 


which  ni 


ilooko 


rriblc." 


JMbs.  Kkowlrs  :  (seeinlngto  enjoy  opleos- 
big  aerenity  in  the  persuauon  vf  licniirnant 
tfvinc  lighU)  "Does  not  St.  Paul  sav, '  I 
have  fought  the  good  %bt  uf  Gilth :  I'have 
flnidled  my  coune  {  hcncctinth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  ol'life  ? '  "  .Tohwbow:  "Yes,  Ala- 
dam  ;  but  here  was  a  niau  inKjareil.  n  man 
who  hail  been  converted  by  supematiiml  in- 
terposition." UoawEi.t.  j  "  In  pmspect. 
death  i»  dreadful ;  but,  iu  fact,  we  find  that 
peotitc  die  ea.<iy."  Johksuit:  "  n'hv.  Sir. 
nioit  people  have  not  ihousM  much  'uf  the 
matter,  ao  cannot  uty  much,  and  it  Is  sun- 
posed  they  die  ea»y.    Few  lielieve  it  certain 


rillinf!  to  be  hanged."  Miss 
SKWian  :  "  There  is  ore  mi>ile  of  the  fear 
of  death,  which  U  ccrtainlv  absurd:  and 
that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which  is 
only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dreani." 
■luHNSOM  :    "It    is   neither   pkasinir.   nnr 

eleep  i  it  is  nothing.    Now,  mere .. 

Is  so  much  better  tlian  nothing,  that 


would  rather  c: 


;iiuniig]t 


uet Ling  about  the 


right  to  an  old  house,  advisinfr  application  to 
be  made  to  an  attuniey,  which  was  dune; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  "saying  the  attorney 
would  du  nothing,  which  jiruvud  to  be  the 
fact.  'This  (says  John)  ii^  a  proof  that  a 
ghnslknnwaourthiiughts.'  Nuw,(lauQhing.) 
It  is  not  necessarr  to  know  our  thuu^ts,  to 
tell  that  an  attotiiey  will  wmetiiiies  do  no- 
thing. Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  mure  sta- 
tinnarv  man,  duen  nut  belicre  the  story.  I 
am  surrv  that  .Tohn  did  nut  take  more  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  eviilciicc  for  iL"  Miss 
iiEWAiin :  (with  an  incredulous  smile.) 
'■Wliat,  Sir!  about  a  ghost ?"  JoHNSox: 
(with  solemn  vehemence,)  "  Ve«,  Aladsnti 
this  is  a  quction  which,  after  ilve  thousand 
jears,  is  yet  undociiled :  a  question,  whether 
in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most 
iniiiortaiii  tlrnt  can  come'  before  (be  hunun 
understanding." 
-Mrs.  Kiiowtes  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte 

to  Quakerism,  Miss  ,  a  young  lidy 

well  fcn<iwn  to  Ur.  .lohnson,  for  whom  he 
had  shewn  much  alH-i'tion ;  while  she  ever 
had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  reatiect  fur 
him.  Sirs.  Knowles  nt  the  uimc  time  took 
an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  "that 
the  amiable  young  creature  was  Forry  at 
flndinp  that  he  wm  ullended  at  her  Ica'ving 
the  Church  uf  Kngland  and  embracing  a 
umpler  liiith ;"  and,  in  the  ^ntlest  and 
must  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kiuil 
indulf^ce  for  what  was  luncerely  a  matter 


«:  (froi 
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tb«t  it  was  her  dMy  to  change  her  reliuiun, 
.    which  is  Ihe  most  impuTtuit  urall  Buli]ect9| 
i  Bod  should  be  studlvd  with  alt  L-are,  aiKTwilh 
Imll  the  helps  wc  can  fpit.     She  knew  no  mure 
\of  the  Chunk  which  ahc  ]etl, an<l  that  which 
le  embraced,  than  she  diil  of  the  diH'erenn.- 
le  Cimeriiicun  and  I'toleniaic  bvs- 
.  Iks.  Kh.iwi.es:    '■  Slie   hud   the 
r  Testament  beliire  her."    Joicmsoki 
"  Madam,  she  cuuld  not  understand  the  New 
Testament,  the  iiinsl  difficult  book  in  the 
■wnrhl,  fur  which  the  stuJv  uf  a  life  ia  re- 
quired "     Mrs.  1 


rslal   I 


■  But  r 


IS  to 


to  give  up  ;  but  we  ouglit  not, 
■trun^  coiiTictiou  indeed,  to  ileaert  the  reh- 
ffion  in  which  we  have  l>een  cducateil.  That 
>■  the  religion  f^ven  von,  the  religinn  in 
■which  it  maj  be  suid  iTOvidence  lias  |jlace<l 
you.  If  you  live  Cunscientioustv  in  thutretl. 
ipou,  ya\i  maj  be  nafe.  But  crrur  in  dan. 
geruua,  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you  choose 
a  religion  for  herself."  Miis  Khowlei: 
"Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?" 
.ToHy«OH;  "  Why,  Marlam,  the  greatest 
part  of  uur  knowluiJge  is  implicit  iiiitti;  and 
M  to  relijnon,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
on  lay  Ibr  himself?"  He  then  rose  again 
Into  pauioa,  and  attacked  the  younjf  prose- 
lyte in  the  severest  terms  uf  reproach,  su  that 
both  the  ladies  seemed  to  l>e  much  shocked." 

We  remained  to([etbcr  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstanding  occasional  eipfosionB 
of  violeiice,  we  wero  all  deli)(hteil  upon  the 
whole  with  Johnson.  I  ciirti|)ured  him  at 
this  time  to  a  warm  West-Indian  climate, 
where  you  havea  brijfht  un,  quick  vege- 
tation, luxuiiant  foliage,  luscious  fruits; 
but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces 
thunder,  hghtning,  earthquakes,  in  a  terri- 
ble degree. 

ApA  17,  being  Good-Friday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  as  usual,  I  observed  at  breakfait 
iJiBt  ilthaugb  it  was  a  part  ofhisabsteminui 


is  most  solemn  fast, 
no  milt  in  his  tea,  yet,  when  Mrs.  DesL 
liiM  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did 


take 


at  Oh  tiDh  I  owkl  aat.  fat  nniliuncr  vlih  mi  Ona 
trgud  w  Hilhgallrfn,  Iwrn  It  In  mi  work.  Ii  hu. 
buwcts.  bHi  putuJud  In  "The  CtentlBiuii->  tim- 
■tfb^  ibr  Jon*,  ITM.  II  chUy  nlata  to  ttit  prin. 
dfta  of  lb*  iKt  eadcd  «wLt<n .- ud  no  doubt  tlwW 
apfHus  w  Ian  nuly  ihi  ndvanun  oT  Di.  Jnhuon 
B  ufuont  H  wrU  n  nprmlDD.  Prom  wKit  I  haii 
nowSuad,  and  rnm  the  Intenul  erldenn  of  (he  p»i«r 
UhV,  ut  oh  wtio  nuf  haie  the  nuloalty  lo  (Ktune  It, 
wB  )ad«  whetbei  It  wu  tnn^  la  ma  u  itltci  l(,  how 
•vawObl  tofniuy  «n,  Knowla. 


reject  it.  I  talked  of  the  sttanf^e  mdeciiion  uf 
mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  occur- 
fences  of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some 
people.  JoHHSOM ;  ■'  Why,  Sir,  I  am  in  the 
habit  ufgettingothen  to  dothinga  lor  me." 
BoswEi.1.:  "What,  Sir.  have  vou  thai 
weoknesaf  Jounsoh  i  "  Yes,  Sir.  But  I 
always  think  atlerwanls  I  should  have  done 
better  for  myself "' 

I  toiil  him  that,  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
uheie  there  wu*  thuught  toI>e  such  ex' 
ganceur  bad  management,  that  he  was 

--'-'-- ----"-^^ liislodyhadob 

ed  manpo,  ini 

ity  toast  then    

t,  and  found  that  it  was  only  two  shillingiit 
so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  JciUH. 
SUN  1  "  Sir,  that  IB  the  blundering;  economy 
ol'a  narrow  understanding.    It  is  gtopping 

1  eiprcued  some  inclination  to  publish  an 
account  of  mj  TVncrb  upon  Ibe  continent 
uf  Europe,  for  which  I  bail  a  variety  of  ma, 
teriols  collected.  Joiimboh  :  "I  do  not 
say.  Sir,  you  may  not publiah  your  travels; 
but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you  would 
lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  vou  tell  of 
countries  90  well  known  as  those  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  vou  have  visit- 
ed.*"  BoswELL  :  •'  But  1  can  give  an  en- 
tertaining narrative,  with  many  incidents, 
anecdotes,  jetw  iTeiprit,  and  remarkB,  so  as 
to  moke  very  pleasant  reading."  Johhsos  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  most  moileni  travellers  in  Eu- 
rope, who  have  published  their  travels,  have 
been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  ad- 
ded to  the  number.  +  'J'he  world  is  nnw  not 
contented  to  be  merely  entertained  by  a 
"'"~"      thev  wont  to  l«ni 


me,  why  1  did  nut  give  some  account  of  my 
travels  in  France.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  in- 
telligent readers  had  seen  more  of  France 
thai  1  had.  Vou  might  have  liked  my  tiavela 
in  France,  and  The  Club  might  have  liked 
them;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  produced 
by  tliem.''  Bosweli,  :  "1  cannot  agree 
itb  you,  Sir.     Teuple  would  like  to  read 

.^fiL     

It  done  by  Sir  Joshus 
.  Sirj  bu'  Sir  Joshua  can- 
not paint  a  face  when  hL>  hia  not  time  to 
look  on  it."  BOSWEI-L  !  "  Sir.  a  aketcb  of 
any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to 
tai  to  you  in  your  own  style,  (raimnR  my 
voice,  and  shaking  niy  bead,)  vou  laeuld 
have  given  us  your  Travels  in  France.  I 
— I  lure  I  am  right,  and  Iherv's  on  end  on'l." 
I  said  to  him,  that  it  was  certainly  true, 
my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his 
letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 


!y  Bilteilng  pHUdlly  ta 
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surprised  at  it,  "  ^^aflon*s  a  Whig.*'  Mrs. 
Knowles  :  (not  hearing  distinctly,)"  What ! 
a  Prig,  Sir?**  Johnson:  "\^orse,  Ma- 
dam ;  a  Whig !  But  he  is  both." 

I  expres?ra  a  horror  at  the  thought  of 
death.  Mas.  Knowles:  "  Nay,  thou 
should'st  not  have  a  horror  for  what  is  the 

gate  of  life.**  Joh  nson  :  (standing  upon  the 
earth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn, 
and  somewhat  gloomy  air,)  ^^  No  rational 
man  can  die  witnout  uneasy  apprehension." 
Mrs.  Knowles  :  "  The  Scriptures  tell  us, 
^  The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his 
death.*  "  Johnson  :  "  yes,  Madam ;  that 
is,  he  shall  not  have  despair.  But,  consider, 
his  hope  of  salvation  must  be  founded  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised  that  the 
mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall  be  applied 
to  us, — namely,  obedience  ;  and  where  obe- 
dience has  &iled,  then,  as  suppletorj  to  it, 
repentance.  But  what  man  can  say  that  his 
obedience  has  been  such,  as  he  would  ap- 
prove of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself  upon 
close  examination  ;  or  that  his  repentance 
has  not  been  such  as  to  require  bemg  re- 
pented of?  No  man  can  be  sure  that  his 
obedience  and  repentance  will  obtain  salva- 
tion.*' Mas.  Knowles  :  "  But  divine  in- 
timation of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the 
soul.'*  Johnson:  "Madam,  it  may;  but 
I  should  not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who 
should  tell  me  on  his  death-bead,  he  was 
sure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  sure 
himself  that  he  has  divine  intimation  of  ac- 
ceptance ;  much  less  can  he  make  others 
sure  that  he  has  it."  Boswell  :  "  Then, 
Sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  acknowledge 
that  death  is  a  terrible  thing."  Johnson  : 
**  Yes,  Sir.  I  have  made  no  approaches  to  a 
state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible." 
Mrs.  Knowles  :  (seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ing serenity  in  the  persuasion  of  benignant 
divine  light,)  "  Does  not  St.  Paul  say, '  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  life  ? ' "  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Ma- 
dam ;  but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man 
who  had  been  converted  by  supernatural  in- 
terposition." Boswell  :  "  In  prospect, 
death  is  dreadful ;  but,  in  fact,  we  find  that 
people  die  easy."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
most  people  have  not  thought  much  of  the 
matter,  so  cannot  sap  much,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed they  die  easy.  Few  believe  it  certain 
they  are  then  to  die  ;  and  those  who  do,  set 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a 
man  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged : — he  is 
not  the  less  unwiUing  to  be  hanged."  Miss 
Seward  :  "  There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear 
of  death,  which  is  certainly  absurd :  and 
that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which  is 
cmly  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream." 
Johnson  ;  "It  is  neither'  pleasing,  nor 
sleep ;  it  is  nothing.  Now,  mere  existence 
is  so  much  better  tlian  nothing,  that  one 
would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not  j 


exist.'*  Boswell  :  ^  If  annihilation  be  no* 
thing,  then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comtia- 
ratine  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  whicn  I 
cannot  think  we  should  choose.  I  must  be 
allowed  to  difier  here ;  and  it  would  lessen 
the  hope  of  a  future  state,  founded  on  the 
argument,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is 
good  as  he  is  great,  will  hereafter  compen- 
sate for  our  present  sufierings  iu  this  life. 
For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it  here,  be 
comparatively  a  good,  we  have  lio  reason  to 
complain,  though  no  more  of  it  should  be 
given  to  us.  But  if  our  only  state  of  ex- 
istence  were  in  this  world,  then  we  might 
with  some  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dis- 
satisfied with  our  enjoyments  compared  with 
our  desires."  Johnson  :  "  The  lady  con- 
founds annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with 
the  apprehension  of  it,  which  is  dreadfuL 

It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it  that  the 
horror  of  annihilation  consists." 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk 
well  on  any  subject."  Boswell  :  *'  Pray, 
Sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his  story  of  the 
ghost  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  he  believes 
It ;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did 
not  take  time  enough  to  examine  the  girl. 
It  was  at  Newcastle,  where  the  ghost  was 
said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  woman  se- 
veral times,  mentioning  something  about  the 
right  to  an  old  house,  advising  application  to 
be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attorney 
would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  tfaie 
fiurt.  *■  This  (says  John)  is  a  proof  that  a 
ghost  knows  our  thoughts.'  Now,  (Laughing,) 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thou^ts,  to 
tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do  no- 
thing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  sta- 
tionary man,  does  not  believe  the  story.  I 
am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it.'*  Miss 
Seward  :  (with  an  incredulous  smile,) 
"  What,  Sir !  about  a  ghost  ?"  Johnson  : 
(with  solemn  vehemence,)  "  Yes,  Madam ; 
this  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand 
years,  is  yet  undecided :  a  question^  whether 
in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most 
important  that  can  come  before  the  human 
understanding."  ' 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte 

to  Quakerism,  Miss ,  a  young  lady 

well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he 
had  shewn  much  afiection  ;  while  she  ever 
had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  for 
him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time  took 
an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  "  that 
the  amiable  young  creature  was  sorry  at 
finding  that  he  was  ofiended  at  her  leaving 
the  Cnurch  of  England  and  embracing  a 
simpler  fiiith;"  and,  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind 
indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter 
of  conscience.  Johnson:  (frowning  very 
angrily,)  "  Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench. 
She  could  not  have  any  proper  convlctioo 
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that  it  was  ber  clutj'  Co  change  her  relioiun, 
which  is  the  most  iniportaiil  ut'all  subjects, 
and  sfaould  be  stuilied  with  all  care,  RiiiTvith 
all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew  no  more 
of  the  Church  whirh  she  Ivfl,  anil  tliat  which 
*hc  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  ditlcreiice 
Eietseen  the  Coperiiican  and  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tems." Mus.  Khowles:  '-She  had  tlie 
New  Testament  before  her."  Jdhnsoh  ; 
**  Uadam,  she  could  nut  understand  the  New 
Testament,  the  mast  difficult  liouk  in  the 
■world,  for  which  the  study  of  a  life  is  re- 
quired" Mas.  Kmowl^bi  "  It  is  ttear  bs 
to  essentials."  Joiiksoh;  "But  nat  as  to 
controversial  points.  The  heathens  were 
eniily  converted,  because  thcv  had  nothing 
to  give  up  ;  but  we  ought  not.  without  verv 
strong  conviction  indeed,  to  clesert  the  reh- 
(ponin  wiiich  we  have  been  educated.  That 
19  the  religion  given  vou,  the  religion  in 
which  it  maj  be  suicl  J^vidence  has  placed 
you.  If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  reli- 
gion, you  may  be  safe.  Hut 
l^erous,  indeed,  if  you  err  wh 

s  religion  for  herself."    Mu      __.  .     

"  Must  re  then  go  by  implicit  iiiith.' 
.TobnIok:  "  Why,  Maibm.  the  ^jreatest 
part  of  our  kuowledge  is  implicit  lluth;  anil 
as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Alahometan, 
can  say  for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again 
into  pauion,  and  attacked  the  young  prose- 
lytein  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that 
both  the  ladies  secmeil  to  be  much  shocked.* 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstandmg  ucca^iutud  eipltisions 
of  violence,  we  were  all  delighte<l  upon  the 
whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at 
this  time  to  a  warm  AV'e.it-Indion  climate, 
where  you  have  a  bright  -un,  quick  vege- 
tation, luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits; 
but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces 
thunder,  ligbtmng,  earthquakes,  in  a  terri- 
ble derree. 

AprQ  17,  being  Good-Friday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfest 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious 
discipline,  on  this  most  solemn  fast,  to  Uke 
no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet,  when  Mrs-Deimou. 
lins  inadvertently  poured  it  in.  be  did  nut 


wiw  HH  nnw  «  nvoouur  Uftln  tJun  vocnn  n- 
^Fd^a  I  hsn  filrhj?wn  hci  to  hmv>  doSf, 


fuioi*  fbi  Juar,  ini.    II  chlcflT  rtiita  to  the  nrio- 
dpts  or  ll»  iKt  allnl  Viioitn-i .-  ud  do  dmibl  Iticlidy 


reject  it.  I  talked  of  the  strange  indecislonuf 
mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some 
people.  Johnson  ;  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things  for  me." 
Boswell:  "What,  Sir,  have  you  that 
weakness  ?"  Jounsoh  :  "  Yes,  Sir.  But  I 
always  think  atlerw^rds  I  shuuld  have  done 
better  for  myself." 

I  told  him  that,  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
where  there  wus  thought  tol>e  such  extrava- 


gance or  bad  management,  that  he  waslivinj 

'  l>eyondhisincome,hisladyhBdubji 

cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  anil 


that 


I  bad  taken  an  opportunity  to  asE  the  price  of 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  only  two  shillings  ; 
BO  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Jouk- 
90V  1  "  Sir,  that  is  the  blundering  economy 
of  a  narrow  understanding.     It  is  stopping 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an 
account  of  my  Traerli  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe,  for  which  I  hail  a  variety  of  ma* 
terials  collected.  Jounsoh:  "I  do  not 
say,  Sir,  you  may  not  publish  your  travels  t 
but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you  would 
lessen  yourself  liy  it.  What  can  you  tell  of 
countnes  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  you  have  visit- 
ed y  BoswELL  :  "-  But  1  can  give  an  en- 
tertaining narrative,  with  many  incidents, 
anecdotes,  jeur  tCetprU,  and  remarks,  so  as 
to  make  very  pleasant  reading."  Johnson: 
"  Why,  Sir,  most  modem  travellers  in  Eu- 
rope, who  have  published  their  travels,  hava 
been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  ad- 
ded to  the  nuniber-t  The  world  is  now  not 
contented  to  be  merely  entertained  by  ■ 
traveller's  narrative;  tlie^  want  to  learn 
something.    Now,  some  of  my  friends  asked 


vnt  readers  bad  seen  more  of  France 
I  had.  You  might  have  liked  my  travels 
.  _  _-ance,  and  The  Clus  might  have  liked 
them;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  produced 
by  Ihem.''  Boswelt.  :  "I  cannot  agree 
with  you.  Sir.  People  would  like  to  read 
what  you  sajr  of  any  thing.  Suppose  a  face 
has  been  painted  liy  fijty  painters  before  i 
•■'11  we  love  to  see  it  done  by  Sir  Joshua." 
.saoN  ;  "  True,  Sir;  bu";  Sir  Joshua  can- 
nut  paint  a  face  when  be  liis  nut  time  t« 
'    )k  on  it."     BobwELl:  "Sir,  a  sketch  of 

isort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to 
to  you  in  vour  own  style,  (raiung  mr 
ice,  and  shaking  my  head,)  vou  tAouM 
ve  given  us  your  Travels  in  France.  I 
I  lurs  I  am  right,  and  l/>«ra'(  an  end  on'l." 
I  said  to  him,  that  It  was  certajnlv  true, 
_.  my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his 
letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 


i  vtty  fttimliii  partialltT  to 
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surprised  at  it,  '*  Mason^s  a  "Whig."  Mas. 
Knowles  :  (not  hearing  distinctly,)"  What ! 
a  Prig,  Sir?"  Johnsok:  "M^orse,  Ma- 
dam ;  a  Whig !  But  he  is  both." 

1  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of 
death.  Mas.  Kkowles:  ^*'  Nay,  thou 
8hould*8t  not  have  a  horror  for  what  is  the 

gate  of  life.**  Johksok  :  (standing  upon  the 
earth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn, 
and  somewhat  gloomy  air,)  ^^  No  rational 
man  can  die  witnout  uneasy  apprehension.'* 
Mrs.  KyowLEs  :  "  The  Scriptures  tell  us, 
*'  The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his 
death.*  **  .ToHKSoy  :  **  ^es.  Madam ;  that 
ia,  he  shall  not  have  despair.  But,  consider, 
his  hope  of  salvation  must  be  founded  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised  that  the 
mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall  be  applied 
to  us, — namely,  obedience ;  and  where  obe- 
dience has  &lled,  then,  as  suppletory  to  it, 
repentance.  But  what  man  can  say  that  his 
obedience  has  been  such,  as  he  would  ap- 
prove of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself  upon 
close  examination  ;  or  that  his  repentance 
has  not  been  such  as  to  require  being  re- 
pented of?  No  man  can  be  sure  that  his 
obedience  and  repentance  will  obtain  salva- 
tion.** Mas.  Knowles  :  "  But  divine  in- 
timation of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the 
soul.**  JoHNSoy :  "  Madam,  it  may ;  but 
I  should  not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who 
should  tell  me  on  his  death-bead,  he  was 
sure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  sure 
himself  that  he  has  divine  intimation  of  ac- 
ceptance; much  less  can  he  make  others 
sure  that  he  has  it.'*  Boswell:  "Then, 
Sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  acknowledge 
that  death  is  a  terrible  thing."  Johnson  : 
**  Yes,  Sir.  I  have  made  no  approaches  to  a 
state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible.** 
Mrs.  Knowles  :  (seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ing serenity  in  the  persuasion  of  benignant 
divine  light,)  "  Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  *  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  life  ? '  **  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Ma- 
dam ;  but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man 
who  had  been  converted  by  supernatural  in- 
terposition." Boswell  :  "  In  prospect, 
death  is  dreadful ;  but,  in  fiict,  we  find  that 
people  die  easy."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
most  people  have  not  thought  much  of  the 
matter,  so  cannot  say  much,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed they  die  eas^.  Few  believe  it  certain 
they  are  then  to  die ;  and  those  who  do,  set 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a 
man  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged : — he  is 
not  the  less  unwiUing  to  be  hanged."  Miss 
Seward  :  "  There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear 
of  death,  which  is  certainly  absurd :  and 
that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which  is 
only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream." 
Johnson  :  "It  is  neither'  pleasing,  nor 
sleep ;  it  is  nothing.  Now,  mere  existence 
is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one 
would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not 


exist.*'  Boswell: '*  If  annihilation  be  no- 
thing, then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comiia- 
ratine  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I 
cannot  think  we  should  choose.  1  must  be 
allowed  to  difier  here ;  and  it  woiild  lessen 
the  hope  of  a  future  state,  founded  on  the 
argument,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is 
good  as  he  is  great,  will  hereatter  compen- 
sate for  our  present  sufferings  iu  this  life. 
For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it  here,  be 
comparatively  a  good,  we  have  ifo  reason  to 
complain,  though  no  more  of  it  should  be 
given  to  us.  But  if  our  only  state  of  ex- 
istence were  in  this  world,  then  we  might 
with  sOme  reason  complain  that  we  are  so  dis- 
satisfie<l  with  our  enjoyments  compared  with 
our  desires."  Johnson:  "The  lady  con- 
founds annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with 
the  apprehension  of  it,  which  is  droulfuL 

It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it  that  the 
horror  of  annihilation  consists.** 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  "  He  can  talk 
well  on  any  subjeit.**  Boswell  :  *■'  Pray, 
Sir,  what  has  ^e  made  of  his  story  of  the 
ghost  ?*'  Johnson  :  **  Why,  Sir,  he beUeves 
It ;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did 
not  take  time  enough  to  examine  the  girl. 
It  was  at  Newcastle,  where  the  ghost  was 
said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  woman  se- 
veral times,  mentioning  something  about  the 
right  to  an  old  house,  iSvising  application  to 
be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attorney 
would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the 
fiict.  *-  This  (says  John)  is  a  proof  that  a 
ghost  knows  our  thoughts.*  Now,  (laughing,) 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thou^ts,  to 
tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do  no- 
thing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  sta- 
tionary man,  does  not  believe  the  story.  I 
am  sorr^  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it.**  Miss 
Seward  :  (with  an  incredulous  smile,) 
^*  What,  Sir !  about  a  ghost  ?"  Johnson  : 
(with  solemn  vehemence,)  '^  Yes,  Madam ; 
this  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand 
^ears,  is  vet  undecided :  a  question^  whether 
in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most 
important  that  can  come  before  the  human 
understanding.** 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte 

to  Quakerism,  Miss ,  a  young  lady 

well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he 
had  shewn  much  affection ;  while  e^e  ever 
had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  for 
him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time  took 
an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  **  that 
the  amiable  young  creature  was  sorry  at 
finding  that  he  was  offended  at  her  leaving 
the  Cnurch  of  England  and  embracing  a 
simpler  fiiith;"  and,  in  Uie  gentlest  and 
most  persuasive  manner,  soliated  his  kind 
indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter 
of  conscience.  Johnson:  (frowning  very 
angrily,^  *^  Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench. 
She  could  not  have  any  proper  convictioo 
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tbtt  it  was  her  dut^  to  change  her  religion, 
which  is  the  most  important  ufall  suh|ecta, 
mod  ^ould  be  studied  with  all  care,  and  witb 
all  the  helps  wecan  get.  She  knew  no  more 
of  the  ChurL-h  which  she  It-fl,  and  that  which 
ahe  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  diflerence 
between  the  CupeniicBn  end  I'tolemnic  sis. 
tern*."  Mns-  Kkowle!>i  "She  had  ihe 
New  Testament  belbre  her."  Johhiom  : 
**  Madam,  she  could  nut  understand  the  New 
Testiunent,  the  nio.it  difficult  book  in  the 
vorkl,  for  which  the  slud/  of  a  life  is  re- 
quired "  Mas.  Kmoh'leb  :  ■'  It  is  clear  as 
to  essentiali."  Joiiksoh:  "But  not 
contTOversiol  points.  The  heathens 
eosilv  converted,  because  they  had  nuthing 
to  give  up  i  but  we  ought  not,  wilboul  "-"■ 
strons  con*icUun  indeed,  Co  desert  the 
l^on  in  which  we  havebeeneducated.  That 
IS  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in 
which  it  may  be  said  Proi'idence  has  placed 
you.  If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  reli- 
gion, you  ma;  be  safe.  But  error  is  dan- 
gerous, inde«],  if  you  err  when  vou  choose 
a  religion  for  herself."  Miia.  Khoh-les: 
''  Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith  ?" 
,ToHH90ir:  "Why,  Maibm,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  knowledge  [a  implicit  £tith;  and 
as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
can  say  for  hinrself?"  He  then  rose  again 
into  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  prose- 
lyte in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that 
both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked." 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty 
late.  Notwithstanding  occasional  explosions 
of  viole;ice,  we  were  all  delighted  upon  the 
whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at 
this  time  to  a  warm  Wesl-Iiidian  climate, 
where  you  hivea  bright  ^un,  quick  vege- 
tation, luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits ; 
but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces 
thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  in  a  terri- 
ble degree. 

Apnl  17,  being  Oood -Friday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  aa  usual,  I  observed  at  breaklsBt 
Uiat  although  It  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious 
ilisvipline,  on  this  most  solemn  fiut,  to  take 
no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet,  when  ^klrs.  Desmou- 
lins  inadveitently  poured  it  in,  he  did  xit\. 


at  Iha  daw,  I  could  dm, 
trai4  ts  wMhBDtlcft*,  k 

howivB,  b«  nuUMwl _ 

failii^  bcJuH,  IIBI.  It  chldiT  nbla  to  IIh  piin. 
dptoi  «f  lbs  Met  allM  «>«*irj ,-  ud  do  dnulii  ilw^idr 
appian  to  Inn  ocaUy  ihi  idvinUiR  uT  Dr.  Jshiuon 
In  a^lBnl  ■•  wd  u  nimBbin.    Proin  vhii  I  hiri 

iyi«,  MIX  «•  who  may  han  Um  ^itoH^  u  pm^"!!! 
wUJadjK  wbethH  n  wu  wriHu  In  me  u  rtWcllI.  tiDW 
aver  wO^  U  (nlVj  Hit.  KdowIo. 


r^'ect  it.  I  talked  of  the  strange  indecision  uf 
mind,  and  imbecility  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some 
people-  JoHMSOs  ;  "  Why,  Sir,  [  am  in  tli« 
habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things  for  me." 
Boswell:  "What,  Sir,  have  you  that 
weakness?"  Jobhsom  :  ••  Yes,  Sir.  But  I 
always  think  afterwards  I  should  have  done 
better  for  myself" 

I  told  him  that,  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
H  here  there  was  thought  to  be  such  extrava- 
gance or  bad  management,  that  be  was  living 
much  beyond  bis  income,  his  lady  had  objected 
to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that 
I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  only  two  shillings  ; 
so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johm- 
■OK  1  '■  Sir,  that  is  the  blundering  economy 
of  a  narrow  understanding.    It  is  stopping 


I  expressed  s< 


pinclinat 


of  Europe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials collected.  JonKsoi" :  "  l' do  not 
say,  Sir,  you  msj  not  publish  your  travels ; 
but  I  give  you  my  opmion,  that  you  would 
lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  you  tell  of 
countries  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  you  have  visit- 
ed ;'"  BoswELL  :  ■'  But  1  can  give  an  en- 
tertaining narrative,  with  many  incidenta, 
anecdotes,  jenr  d'ttprii^  and  remarks,  so  as 
to  make  very  pleasant  reading."  Johhson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  most  modem  travellers  in  Eu. 
rope,  who  have  published  their  travels,  bava 
been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  ad- 
ded to  the  number.f  The  world  is  now  not 
contented  to  be  merely  entertained  by  a 
traveller's  narrative;  they  want  to  learn 
something.  Now,  some  ol  my  friends  asked 
me,  why  1  did  nut  give  some  account  of  my 
travels  in  France.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  in- 
telligent readers  had  seen  more  of  Franc* 
that  1  had.  Yeu  might  have  liked  my  travelt 
in  trance,  and  The  Cll-b  might  have  liked 
them ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  produced 
by  them.''  Bosweli.:  "I  cannot  agree 
with  you.  Sir.  People  would  like  to  read 
hat; -         .,,  ~ 

still  » 

JoutJsoK!'-  True,  Sir  J  bu*  Sir  Joshua  ca 
not  paint  a  &ce  when  he  Ins  not  Ume  to 
look  on  it."  BOBWELL  :  *'  Sir.  a  sketch  of 
any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  t* 
talk  to  you  in  your  own  style,  (raiang  my 
voice,  and  shaking  my  head,)  you  thould 
have  given  us  your  Travels  in  France.  I 
Un  lure  I  am  right,  and  Ihert'i  an  ind  on'l." 
I  said  to  him,  that  it  was  certainlv  true, 
>s  my  friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his 
letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 


1  icrj  ftitlnhij  partUUty  to 
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*^  You  must  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two  tention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not 

)udgment8 ;  one  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would 

work,   the   other  as  to  what  may   please  name  a  particular  person  who  he  heard  had 

Uie  general  taste  at  the  time."    Johnson  :  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magazine,  and 

**  But  you   can  be  sure  of  neither ;    and  would  say,  *•  LiCt  us  have  something  good 

therefore  I  should  scruple  much  to  give  a  next  month.'  " 

suppressive  vote.    Both  Goldsmith's  come-  It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  iiihe- 

dies  were  once  refused  ;    his  first  by  Gar-  rent  in  some  dispositions.    Johnson  :  ^^No 

rick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was  pre-  man  was   bom  a  miser,  because  no  man 


have  had  much  success.   It  was  written  and  **  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridui  nuiintain, 

sold  to  a  bookseller,  before  his  *■  Traveller ;'  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser 

but  published  after;    so  little  expectation  is  a  happy  man;  a  miser  who  g^ves  himself 

had  tne  bookseller  fVom  it.     Had  it  been  sold  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  savmg.*'  Joh  n  . 

after  the  *  Traveller,'  he  might  have  had  son:  *^  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 

twice  as  much  money  for  it,  though  sixty  world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man 

guineas  was  no  mean  price.    The  booksdler  a  miser,  because  he  is  miserable.    No,  Sir ; 

ad  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves  money  is 

from  'The  Traveller'  in  the  sale,  though  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  en- 

Goldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy."  joyments.*' 

Sir  .fosHUA  Reynolds  :  " '  The  Beggar's  The  conversation  having  turned  on  Bon- 
Opera*  affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people  Mots,  he  quoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana^  an 
will  differ  in  opmiou  about  a  literary  per-  exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of 
formance.  Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit."  honour  in  France,  who  being  asked  by  the 
Johnson:  "It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  Queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered,  "iVhat 
houses ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  would  your  Majesty  pleases.*'  He  admitted  that 
succeed,  not  from  an  v  great  exceUence  in  the  Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's 
writing,  but  from  the  novelty,  and  ^the  ge-  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 

neral  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the  piece,*  which  *' numeriique  Certur 

keeps  the  audience  always  attentive,  and  .  ^*«*  lolutu*/'* 

dismisses  them  in  good  humour."  ^a*  admirable ;  and  though  he  was  strange- 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  ^X  unwilling  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary 

a  considerable  increase  of  company.    Several  ™*"*  '^®  talent  of  wit,t  he  also  laughed  with 

ofus  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  approbation  at  another  of  his  playful  con- 

that  he  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  ^.®^^^ »  which  was,  that  "  Horace  has  in  one 

of  his  works,  that  there  might  be  a  complete  ^*°®  given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable 

edition.     He  smiled,  ild  evaded  our  en-  ^anor: 

treaties.     That  he  intended  to  do  it,  I  have         ^  '^^  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  oerU  dmique  fines;*  $ 

no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  so ;  that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and 

and  I  have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect  cerUin  Jines.*' 

list,  feirly  written  out,  which  he  entitles         He  observed,  "A  man  cannot  with  pro- 

Historia  Studiorum.     I  once  got  from  one  of  priety  speak  of  himself  except  he  relates 

his  friends  a  list,  which  there  was  pretty  simple  fects ;  as,  '  I  was  at  Richmond :'  or 

good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate,  for  it  what  depends  on  mensuration  ;  as,  *  I  am 

was  written  down  in  his  presence  by  this  six  feet  high.'-  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at 

friend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloud,  Richmond  ;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high  ; 

and  *»ad  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  by  but  he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he 

J  ^^®^^'  ^"  concert  with  whom  it  was  has  any  other  excellence.    Then,  all  cen- 

made  out ;  and  Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  

did  not  contradict  it.     But  when  I  shewed       •  ^ont  Cann.  i.  iv.  od.  ii.  ii. 

evidence  tor  its  exactness,  he  laughed  and  p.  21.  et  »eq.   And  here,  as  a  Uwyer  mfaidlui  of  the 

said,  "  I    was  willinc  to  let  them  (ro  on  as  *"***""  Suum  euiotte  tribuUo,  I  cannr>t  forbear  to  men- 

fh«»v  nloattAfl    anA  r.»»««  :nf«,.«*^.^^  »»      TT  ^°"»  that  the  additional  note beftinnlne  with,  "I  find 

tnev  pleased,  and  never  interfered.       Upon  ,ince  the  former  edition."  i«  not  mine.  bSt  wasobUfiing- 

wnictl   1   read  it  to   him,  article  by  article,  'y  furnished  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  ww  so  kind  as  to  fu- 

and  got  him  positively  to  own   or  refuse-  P^^'ntfjJthepriM  while  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  first 

.^^  fU»«.     u««l«- ^u«^  ^     J  ".    *    »«^i"o«.  part  of  the  second  edition  was  printing.    He  would  not 

and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  allow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author;  but.  as  it  is 

I  got  some  other  articles  confirmed  bv  him  exouUltely  acute  and  elegant,  I  take  this  opportunity, 

dii^tly  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  "ffyi.HriTS^SlK:  'BrSSlliT.I.'^Sf.K-^rh,.. 

made  additions  under  his  sanction.  observed  to  me,  is  the  motto  to  ••  An  inquiry  into  Cus- 

His    friend,    Edward   CavP     hnvitifr  Kppti  t<»™*ry  Estates  and  Tenant's  RlRhts,  Ac— with  some 

mAiifi^n^   ll  V  1 1  .7^    '   having  been  considerations  for  restraining  excessive  tfnes.'*    By  Kv«^ 

mentioned,  he  told  us,  "  Cave  used  to  sell  rard  Fleetwood,  Esq.  Bvo.  1731.    But  it  is,  probably,  a 


ten  thousand  of '  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ;  yet  such  was  then  his  minute  atten- 


mere  cobuudence.    Mr.  Burke  perhaps  nmer  saw  thai 
imphlet.    M.] 
S  Sat.  1.  {.  S.  i.  ▼.  106. 
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■are  of  »  man's  self  19  oblique  praiae-  It  'a 
tn  order  to  ifacw  how  much  he  ran  epare. 
It  hi»  all  the  in  villi  ouineis  of  self-pruse, 
■ml  •U  the  reproach  of  falnchoofl."  Bos- 
well  :  "  SoraeliniM  it  may  proc(«il  from  a 
man's  itrone  consciousness  of  his  faultH  be- 
ing observed.      He  linowa  that  others  would 


le  at  General  Vaoli'a,  where, 

already  obscrTed,  I  was  BtiU  enterlained  in 
elecant  hospteUty.  and  with  all  the  ease 
anucomlbrt  of  a  home.  1  calleil  on  him, 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  hackney-coach. 
We  stopped  first  at  the  battnm  ofHtrilKe- 
lune,  into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letter, 
"  with  good  news  for  a  poor  itiuii  in  di&tresa," 
as  be  told  me.  J  did  not  question  1-ii.i  par- 
ticularlr^  to  this.  He  himself  often  re- 
senibled  I^;  Bolinsbroke's  lively  descrip- 
tion of  Tope  1  that  "he  was  vn  poliliipie  o>tr 
choia  el  oui  meri,"  He  would  say,  "  I 
dine  to-day  In  Gmavenor-square ;  this 
mi|;bt  be  with  a  Duke;  or,  perhaps.  ''I 
di[<e  to.daj  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  1" 
or,  "  A  j^ntleman  of  sreat  eminence  called 
un  me  yesterday." — He  loved  thus  to  keep 
thinRsfloating  incoi^jecture  :  Omne  iffiiDtum 
pra  magn^fico  til,  I  believe  1  ventureil  to 
dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the  myaterj, 
more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of  his 
friends.  We  stopped  a^n  at  Wirnnan's, 
the  well-knoKii  logjhop,  in  St.  James'B- 
ttreet,  at  the  comer  of  St.  James' s-place,  to 
which  he  had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly, 
for  be  searched  about  some  time,  and  could 
not  find  it  at  firstj  and  said,  "To  direct 

I  tuupose  he  meant  this  as  a  plav  upon  the 
word  toy  1  it  wai  the  first  time  that  I  knew 
bim  stoop  to  lucfa  sport.  Alter  be  bad  been 
some  time  in  the  shop,  be  sent  to  me  to 
cotne  out  of  the  coach,  and  help  him  to 
choose  a  pair  of  rilver  buckles,  as  those  he 
had  were  too  nnslt.  Probably  this  altera- 
tion in  dresi  had  been  suogested  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  by  associating  with  whom,  his  ex- 
ternal appearance  was  much  improved.  He 
sot  better  clothes  j  and  the  dark  colour 
from  which  he  neverdeviated  was  enlivened 
by  metal  buttuns.  His  wif^s,  too,  were 
much  betteri  and,  diirini;  their  travels  in 
Fiance,  he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris-made 
wig,  of  handsome  construction.  Thischoos- 
ingof  silver  buckles  wasanHFociatlon:  "Sir, 
riud  he,)  I  wiU  not  have  the  ridiculous 
urge  ones  now  in  fashion :  and  I  will  r' 
no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  jjair."  Si 
were  the  printipUi  of  the  business;  a: 
kfter  some  examination,  he  war  fitted. 
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JciHyaoH  !  "  Yet  the  '  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides' has  not  had  a  p'eat  ule"*  Dot. 
"That  is  strange."  Johmsom: 
lit  i  for  in  that  book  I  have  told  the 
great  deal  that  they  did  now  know 

. :  "  I  drank  chocolate.  Sir,  thi« 

ith  Mr.  Eld :   and,  to  my  ns 

ise,  found  him  to  be  a  Slqfford- 

a  being  which  I  did  not  beUere 

."    JoHNsoH  !  "  Sir,  there  ani 

rascals  in  all  countries."    Boswell  1  "  Eld 

Tory  was  a  creature  generated  be- 

LW^n  a  non-juring  parson  and  one's  grand- 

ither."     JoiiKSOw:  "  And  I  have  ■Jwaj* 

d,  the  first  Whig  was  t^e  Devil."     Boi- 

cLi. :  "  He  certainly  was.  Sir.    The  De- 

[  was  impatient  of  subordination  ;  he  wu 

Lhe  first  who  resisted  power : 

RtR  to  RlfCn  In  HiU,  tluD  Wfre  In  HUTCO.'  - 

.  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Hey^ 

nolds,  Mr.  I^ngton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of 

Lombard/,  andMr.  John  Spottlswoode  thfl 

younger,  of  SpDttiswoode,t    the  solicitor- 

lated  j  to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
Dhserve<l,  that  Mr.  Fraser  the  eni^neer, 
'ho  had  lately  come  from  Dunkirk,  said 
that  the  French  had  the  same  fears  of  us." 
lOH  :  "  It  is  thus  that  mutual  cow- 
teepi  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half 
of  mankind  brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the 
hrave  would  be  always  bea.ting  the  cowards. 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  uo- 
eaay  life ;  all  would  be  continually  tight. 
ing:  hut  being  all  cowards  we  go  on  very 

We  talked  of  drinHng  wine.    Johksoh  : 


of  a  companion.  Sir  ?"  Jobmbok  :  "■  'fo  get 
rid  of  myself;  to  send  myself  away.    TVine 

treat  pleasure  ;  and  every  pleasure  i* 
f  a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless  coun. 
terbalanoed  by  eviL  A  manmay  have  a 
strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine;  and  that 
lav  be  greater  than  the  pleasure.  Wine 
itkm  a  man  better  pleased  with  hlmselC 
do  not  say  that  it  makes  Lim  more  pleat- 
ing to  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But 
the  danger  ia,  that  while  a  man  grows  bet- 
ter pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  grow- 


hutnuur. 


a^' 


rofiTwi 


of  which  I  availed  myaclf.  Bos- 
"I  Was  tbla  moming  in  Ridley's 
iir,  and  was  told,  that  the  collection 
JdMtoniaita'  baa  cold  very  much." 


[Aoollier  Bltlkm  hu  bMi  priiiljd  tinct  Hr.  Boawdl 
lllniUKtIiiniirilllWDrludurlncIheluIlflinui.  M.| 


n^H^dUn 
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ing  less  pleasinff  to  others.*  Wine  gives  a 
man  nothing,  it  neither  gives  him  know- 
ledge nor  wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and 
enaoles  him  to  bring  out  what  a  dreaJ  of 
the  company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts 
in  motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost. 
But  this  may  be  good,  or  it  may  be  bad." 
Spottiswoode  :  "  So,  Sir,  wine  is  a  key 
which  opens  a  box ;  but  this  box  may  be 
either  full  or  empty  ?"  JoHNsoy  :  "  Nav, 
Sir,  conversation  is  the  key  :  wine  is  a  pick- 
lock, which  forces  open  the  box,  and  injures 
it.  A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind,  so  as 
to  have  that  confidence  and  readiness  with- 
out wine,  which  wine  gives."  Boswell  : 
"  The  great  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is 
from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  gjood 
worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste  h\»  wine, 
which  he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his  cel- 
lar." Johnson:  "Sir,  all  this  notion 
about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  ima- 
gining himself  to  be  of  more  importance  to 
others,  than  he  really  is.  They  don't  care 
a  ^rthing  whether  he  dnnks  wme  or  not." 
Sin  Joshua  Reynolds  :  "  Ves,  they  do 
for  the  time.".  JouN80>  :  "  For  the  time ! 
— if  they  care  this  minute  they  forget  it 
the  next.  And  as  for  the  good  worthy  man  ; 
how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and  worthy  ? 
No  good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon 
anotner  man's  drinlcing  wine.  As  to  the 
wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar, — often  men, 
three  say  this,  merely  because  they  must 
say  something  ;  three  are  telling  a  lie,  when 
they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  twenty 
years ; — three  would  rather  save  the  wine  ;— 
one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is  something 
to  please  one's  comMnv ;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  tWe  who  partake  plea- 
sure' with  them.  But  after  a  man  has 
brought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine,  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  somethinff 
only,  if  there  be  nothing  against  it.  I 
should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy 
men : 

*  Cunt  be  the  verse,  how  well  bo  e'er  it  flow, 
ThAt  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.' " 

Boswell  :  "  Curst  be  thespring,  the  water,'*'' 
Johnson  :  **  But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad 
thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to 
drink  or  do  any  thing  else  that  may  happen 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  company  where  we 
are."  Lianoton  :  "  By  the  same  rule  you 
must  join  with  a  gang  of'cut-purses."  John- 
BON  :  "  Yes,  Sir :  but  yet  we  must  do  jus- 
tice  to  wine ;  we  must  allow  it  the  power 
it  possesses.    To  make  a  man  pleasea  with 

•  It  is  observed  in  Waller's  Life  in  the  Biogrcphia 
Britannicn,  that  he  draniL  only  water ;  and  that  while 
te  sat  in  a  company  who  were  drinking;  wine,  *'  he  had 
lie  dexterity  to  accommodate  hi<  discourse  to  the  pitch 
If  theirs  as  it  tunk."  If  excess  in  drinking  be  meant, 
the  remark  is  acutely  Just.  But  surely,  a  moderate  use 
of  wine  gives  a  gaiety  of  spirits  which  water^^Inkert 
know  not 


I  himself,  let  me  tell  you,   is  doing  a  very 
great  thing  ; 

*  Si  patriae  volumu4,  «i  Nobb  vivtre  earu*  ** 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker, 
upon  trial,  by  Johnson's  recommendation. 
Johnson  :  '*  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant 
than  Sir  Joshua :  he  argues  for  wine  with- 
out the  help  of  wine  ;  but  Sir  Joshua  with 
it."     Sir  Joshua  Uetnolds  ;  "  But  to 

S lease  one*s  company  is  a  strong  motive.*' 
OHNSON :  (who,  from  drinking  only  water, 
supposed  every  body  who  6nSk  wine  to  be 
elevated,)  ^*  I  won't  argue  i^f  more  with 
you,  Sir.  You  are  too  far  gone."  Sir 
IJoshua  :  ^^  I  should  have  thought  so  in- 
deed. Sir,  had  I  made  such  a  speech  as  you 
have  now  done."  Johnson  :  farawing  him- 
self in,  and  I  really  thougtit  blu&ing,). 
*^  Nay,  don  t  be  angry.  1  did  not  mean  to 
offenS  you."  Sir  Joshua:  "  At  first  the 
taste  of  wine  was  disagreeable  to  me  ;  but  I 
brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  I  might  be 
like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of  dnnking 
wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing  your 
company,  that  altogether  there  is  something 
of  social  goodness  in  it."  Johnson:  ^^  Sir, 
this  is  only  saying  the  same  thing  over 
again."  Sir  Joshua  :  *-''  No,  this  is  new." 
Johnson  :  "  You  put  it  in  new  words*  but 
it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake 
words  for  thoughts."  Boswell  :  ^  I  think 
it  is  anew  thought ;  at  least,  it  is  in  anewo/- 
Hhide*^  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  only 
in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat  with  a  new 
facing.  ^Then,  laughing  heartily,)  It  is  the 
old  dog  m  a  new  doublet — An  extraordi- 
nary instance,  however,  may  occur  where  a 
man's  patron  will  do  nothing  for  him,  un.. 
less  he  will  drink  :  there  may  oe  a  good  rea- 
son for  drinking." 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed 
was  really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not 
drink  hard.  Johnson  :  ^^  That  is  from  ha- 
ving had  people  about  him  whom  be  has 
been  accustomed  to  command.*'  Boswell  : 
^^  Supposing  I  should  be  tiie^a^He  with  him 
at  table.**  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  there  is  no 
more  reason  ibr  your  drinking  with  himy 
than  his  being  sober  with  you.'*  Boswell: 
*^  Why  that  is  true ;  for  it  would  do  him 
less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than  it  would  do  me  to 
get  drunk.**  Johnson  :  ^^  Yes,  Sir:  and 
irom  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would 
not  wish  to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  roan. 
If  he  must  always  have  somebody  to  drink 
with  him,  he  should  boy  a  slave,  and  then 
he  would  be  sure  to  have  it  They  who 
submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases,  make 
themselves  his  slaves.*'  Boswell:  *^  But, 
Sir,  you  will  surely  make  allowance  for  the 
duty  of  hospitality.  A  gentlemen  who  loves 
drinking,  comes  to  visit  me.*'  Johnsok  : 
^^  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits ;  he 
comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man.** '  Bos- 
well :  *•*•  But,  Sir,  you  and  I  should  not 
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liATe  been  se  well  received  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our 
worthy  friends.  Had  I  drunk  water  only, 
as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
cordiaL*'  Johnson  :  '-^  Sir  \VilUam  Temple 
BieDtions,  that  in  his  travels  through  the 
Netherlands  he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen 
with  him ;  and  when  a  bumper  was  neces- 
sary, he  put  it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel 
again  through  the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir 
Joshua  with  me  to  take  the  bumpers.**  Bos- 
WELL :  **  But.  Sir,  let  me  put  a  case.  Sup- 
pose Sir  JoSMl  should  take  a  jaunt  into 
Scotland ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pav  me 
a  visit  at  my  house  in  the  country  ;  I  am 
overjoyed  at  seeing  him ;  we  are  quite  by 
ourselves :  shall  I  unsociably  and  churlishly 
let  him  sit  drinking  by  himself?  No,  no, 
my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated 
so,  I  wili  take  a  bottle  with  you.*' 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  being  men- 
tioned ;  Johnson  :  ^*'  Fifteen  years  ago,  I 
should  have  gone  to  see  her.'*  Spottis- 
wooDE  I  *"*•  Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger  ?'*  Johnson  :  *-'  No,  Sir;  but  now 
they  have  a  trick  of  puling  every  thing 
into  the  newspapers.'* 

He  begged  of^  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one 
of  the  introductory  stanzas  of  the  first  book 
of  Tasso*s  **  JeruMlem,*'  which  he  did ;  and 
then  Johnson  found  fiiult  with  the  simile  of 
sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child, 
being  transferred  Srom  Lucretius  into  an 
epic  poem.  The  General  said  he  did  not 
imagine  Homer*8  poetry  was  so  ancient  as 
is  supposed,  because  he  ascribes  to  a  Greek 
colony  circumstances  of  refinement  not  found 
in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period,  when  Thu- 
cydides  wrote.  Johnson  :  **  I  recollect  but 
one  passage  quoted  by  Thucvdides  from 
Hoiner,  imch  is  not  to  be  round  in  our 
oopiA  of  Homer's  works ;  I  am  for  the  anti- 
quity of  Homer,  and  think  that  a  Grecian 
colony,  by  being  nearer  Persia,  might  be 
'morere^ed  than  the  mother  countnr.** 
•  On  Wednesday,  April  29,  I  dinea  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  iUmsay*s,  where  were 
Lord  Binning,  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian. 
Sir  Joshua  l&ynolds,  and  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  widow  of  the  Admiral,  and 
•mother  oi'the  present  Viscount  Falmouth ; 
of  whom,  if  it  oe  not  presumptuous  in  me  to 
praise  her,  I  would  say,  that  her  manners 
are  the  most  agreeable,  and  her  conversa- 
tion the  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I  ever 
had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted.  Before 
Johnson  came,  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  him ; 
Xamsay  said,  he  had  always  found  him  a 
Terv  polite  man,  and  that  he  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  which  he  did  very  sin- 
eerely.  I  said,  I  worshipped  him.  Robbet- 
sow:  '^But  some  of  you  spoil  him:  you 
should  not  worship  him ;  you  rtiould  wor- 
ship no  num."  Boswbll  t  *'  I  cannot  help 
worshiping  him,  he  is  so  much  superior  to 
other  men."    RoBimtsox :  ^  In  critidsm. 


and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he  is  no  doubt 
very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is 
not  above  other  men ;  he  will  believe  any 
thing,  and  will  strenuously  defend  the  most 
minute  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.**  Boswell  :  *^  Believe 
me.  Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  as  to 
this ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in 
private  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of 
thinking.'*  Robebtson  :  *'  He  and  1  have 
been  always  very  gracious ;  the  first  time  I 
met  him  was  one  evening  at  Strahan*s,  when 
he  had  just  had  an  unluck  v  altercation  with 
Adam  Smith,  to  whom  he  nail  been  so  rough, 
that  Strahan,  alter  Smith  was  gone,  had  re- 
monstrated with  him,  and  told  him  that  I 
was  coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to 
think  that  he  might  behave  in  the  same 
manner  to  me.  MS^o,  no.  Sir,  (said  John- 
son,) I  warrant  you,  Robertson  and  I  shall 
do  very  VelL*  Accordingly,  he  was  gentle 
and  good-humoured  and  courteous  wiUi  me, 
the  whole  evening ;  and  he  has  been  so  upon 
every  occasion  that  we  have  met  since.  I 
have  often  said,  (laughing,)  that  1  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith  for 
my  good  reception.*'  Boswell  :  *-*•  His 
power  of  reasoning  is  very  strong,  and  he 
nas  a  peculiar  art  of  drawing  characters, 
which  IS  as  rare  as  good  portrait-painting," 
Si  a  Joshua  Reynolds  :  *^  He  is  undoubt« 
edly  admirable  in  this ;  but,  in  order  to 
mark  the  characters  which  he  draws,  he  over*, 
charges  them,  and  gives  people  more  thaii 
they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been 
thus  talking  so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were 
all  as  quiet  as  a  8ch4^|l  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  head  master  i  and  were  very  soon  sat 
down  to  a  table  covered  with  such  variety  of 
good  things,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to 
dispose  him  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsat  :  ^M  am  old  enough  to  have  been 
a  contemporanr  of  Pope.  His  poetry  was 
highly  admirea  in  his  hfetime,  more  a  great 
deal  than  after  his  death.*'  Johnson  :  ^  Sir, 
it  has  not  been  less  admired  since  his  death  i 
no  authors  ever  had  so  much  fiune  in  their 
own  lifetime  as  Pope  and  Voltaire;  and 
Pope*8  poetry  has  been  as  much  admired 
since  his  death  as  during  his  life ;  it  has  only 
not  been  as  much  talked  of,  but  that  is  ow^ 
ing  to  its  being  now  more  distant,  andpeople 
having  other  writings  to  talk  of  Virgil  ia 
less  talked  of  than  I^pe,  and  Homer  is  less 
talked  of  than  Virgil;  but  they  are  not  less 
admired.  We  must  read  what  the  w<nrl4 
reads  at  the  moment.  It  has  been  main* 
tained  that  this  superfeUtion,  this  teeming 
of  the  press  m  modem  times,  is  prejudicial 
to  gooa  literature,  because  it  obliges  us  to 
read  so  much  of  what  is  of  inferior  value,  la 
order  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  so  that  better 
works  are  neglected  for  want  ot'  time,  be- 
cause  a  man  will  have  more  gratification  of 
his  vanity  in  conversation,  firom  having  read 
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modem  booka.  than  from  having  read  the 
bodt  works  of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be 
considered,  that  we  liave  now  more  know- 
led}(e  generally  diffused  ;  all  our  ladies  read 
now,  which  is  a  great  extension.  Modem 
writers  arc  the  moons  of  literature ;  they 
shine  with  rcticctcd  light,  with  light  bor- 
rowed  from  the  ancier.t«<.  Greece  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  fountain  of  kuovedge; 
Home  of  elegance.**  Kaaisay  :  ^^  I  soppose 
Honier's  ^  liiad*  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in 
poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of  liuth  or 
Job."  HoBERTSON :  "  Would  you.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  are  master  of  the*  Knglish 
language,  but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of 
it.  *  Johnson  :  *•*•  Sir,  you  could  not  read 
it  without  the  pleasure  of  verse.'** 

We  talked    of  antiquarian   researches. 
Johnson  :  "  All  that  is  really  known  of  the 
ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained  in  a  few 
pages.  We  can  know  no  more  than  what  the 
old  writers  have  told  us ;  yet  what  large 
books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which, 
excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those 
old  writers,  is  ail  a  dream,  such  as  Whita- 
ker*8  *•  Manchester.'     I  have  heard  Henry*s 
*•  History  of  Britain'  w(.-ll  spoken  of :  I  am 
told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as 
Ihe  civil,  the  military,  the  religious  history ; 
I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done, 
and  that  is  the  history  of  manners,  of  com- 
iDon  life.*'     Kobe RT SON :  "  Henry  should 
hiive  applied  his  attention  to   that  alone, 
Which  18  enough  for  any  man ;  and  he  might 
have  ibund  a  great  deal  ftcattered  in  various 
books,  had  he  read  a^riy  with  that  view. 
Henry  erred  in  not  sdUng  his  first  volume 
at  a  moderate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that 
they  might  have  pushed  him  on  till  he  had 
got  reputation.      I    sold  my  *•  Historv  of 
Scotland*  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a  work  by 
which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or 
iiot ;  and  Cadell  had  told  me,  that  Miller 
and  he  have  got  six  thousand  pounds  by  it 
I  afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price  for 
fliy  writingBi  Aii  author  should  sell  his  first 
#ork  for  what  ihe  booksellers  will  give,  till  it 
riiall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of  merit, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase- 
money,  an  author  who  pleases  the  public.*' 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  tne  charac- 
ter of  a  certain  nobleman ;  that  he  was  one 
df  the  strongest  minded  men  that  ever  lived ; 
Chat  he  would  nt  in  company  ouite  sluggish, 
while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his  in- 
tellectual  vigour ;  but  tne  moment  that  any 
important  subject  was  started,  fijr  instance, 
hov^this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a 

•^ITito  experfanent,  whkh  Madame  Darl«r  made  fat 
vain,  baa  aIniDa  been  tried  in  our  own  languane^  by  the 
^!S^^  ••  Oulan,"  and  we  muat  either  think  very  me«o- 
noT  hia  aUUtiei,  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnraa  waa  ih  the 
'*°>.  ^"^Mr.  Cowper,  a  man  of  real  g(DiuSp  hai  m»- 
WBUy  Called  In  hia  bbnk  Teiae  traadatioik. 


French  invasion,  he  would  rouse  himself 
and  shew  his  extraordinary  talents  with  the 
most  powerful  ability  and  animation.  John- 
son :  ^''  Yet  this  man  cut  his  own  throat. 
The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
that  can  embrace  e(}ually  great  things  and 
small.  Now  I  am  told  the  Kuig  of  rrussia 
will  say  to  a  serv^ant,  ^  Bring  me  a  bottle  of 
such  a  wine,  which  came  in  such  a  year  ;  it 
lies  in  such  a  comer  of  the  cellars.*  I  would 
have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and  ele- 
gant in  little  things."  He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, when  we  were  by  ourselves,  *'  Robert- 
son was  in  a  mighty  romantic  humour ;  he 
talked  of  one  whom  he  did  not  know ;  but  I 
c/oien^him  with  the  King  of  Prussia.**  ^^  Yes, 
Sir,  (said  I,)  you  threw  a  fjott/e  at  his  head.'* 
An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned, 
concerning  whom  both  Robertson  and  Ram- 
say agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  fimuiess 
of  mind;  for  ailer  a  laborious  day,  and 
amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters,  and  be 

3uite  cheerful  and  good -humoured.  Such  a 
isponition,  it  was  observed,  was  a  happv 
giil  of  nature.  Johnson  :  ^^  I  do  not  think 
so  ;  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain  poi  tion 
of  mind  ;  the  use  he  makes  of  it  depends 
upon  his  own  free  wilL  That  a  man  has  al- 
ways tlie  same  timmess  of  mind,  I  do  not 
say  ;  because  everv  man  feels  his  mind  less 
firm  at  one  time  than  another ;  but  1  think 
a  man*s  bein^  in  a  good  or  bad  humour  de- 

Eends  upon  his  will.*' — I,  however,  could  not 
elp -thinking  that  a  nian*s  humour  is  often 
uncontroulabie  by  his  wilL 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine. 
'•*  A  man  (said  he)  may  choose  whetner  he 
will  have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or 
claret  and  ignorance/*  Dr.  Robertson  (who 
la  very  companionable)  was  beginning  to 
dissent  at  the  proscription  of  claret.  John- 
son :  (with  a  placid  smile,)  ^^  Nay,  Sir,  you 
shall  not  differ  with  me;  aa  I  have  Maid 
that  the  man  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in 
the  most  things,  I  am  for  knowledge  and 
claret.**  Robfrtsok  t  (holding  a  glass  of 
generous  claret  in  his  hand,)  ^*>  Sir,  I  can 
onlv  drink  your  health.*'  Johhsox  i  '*  Sir, 
I  should  be  sorry  if  pott  should  be  ever  in 
such  a  state  as' to  be  able  to  do  nothing 
more.**  Robe  a  tsoh  :  "  Dr.  Johnson,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the 
advantage  of  you ;  when  you  were  in  Scot- 
land, you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  ef  our 
preachers  j  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  at- 
tend  your  public  worship  without  scruple, 
and,  indeed,  with  great  satisiiiction.**  Johk- 
80K  :  "  Whv,  Sir,  that  is  not  so  extraordi* 
nary :  the  Ring  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  but  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siam.*** 
Here  my  friend  tor  once-  discovered  a 

JMra.  PMBii  conMeBtly  mcntluna  thk  aa  htTlM  M»i 
In  Scotland.    "  Ancotolai,"  p.  01: 
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^ant  of  knowledge  or  forgetfiilnoss ;    for        On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him 

Xiouis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  where  there  was  a 

to  the  King  of  Siam,*  and  the  Abb^  Cboisi,  very  lar/^e  company,  and  a  great  deal  of 

who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  account  conversation;   but  owing  to  ^me  circum* 

of  it  in  two  volumes.     ^  stances  which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  I  have 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30, 1  found  no  record  of  any  part  of  it,  except  that  there 

him  at  home  by  himself   Johksow  :  ^*  Well,  were  several  people  there  by  no  means  of 

Sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.     I  the  Johnsonian  school ;  so  that  less  atten- 

love  Ramsay.     You  will  not  find  a  man  in  tu>n  ^as  paid  to  him  than  usual,  which  put 

whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  him  out  of  humour ;  and  upon  some  ima^- 

xnore  mformation,  and  more  el^rance,  than  nary  offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with 

in  Ramaar'a*"     Boswell  :  ^^  What  I  ad-  sucn  rudeness,  that  £  was  vexed  and  angry, 


there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my    much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  rous- 
'ersation.    I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I    ed,  that  I  kept  away  from  nim  for  a  week,  and 


myseit  upon 
that 

conversation. 

have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight"  perhaps  might  have  kept  away  much  lonser, 
Bo8Wi:ll  :  *•*•  But,  Sir,  would  not  you  wish  nay,  gone  to  Scotland  without  seeing  nim 
to  know  old  age  ?  He  who  is  never  an  old  again,  had  not  we  fortunately  met  anobeen 
man,  does  not  koow  the  whole  of  human  life ;  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are 
for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it."  human  friendships  liable. 
JoHvsoy :  ^^  N^,  Sir,  what  talk  is  this  ?"  On  Friday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Boswell  :  '^  I  mean.  Sir,  the  Sphinx's  de-  Mr.  L<angton'j.  I  was  reserved  and  silent, 
acription  of  it ; — morning,  noon,  and  night,  which  I  suppose  he  perceived,  and  might 
I  would  know  night,  as  well  as  morning  and  recollect  the  cause.  After  dinner,  when 
noon.**  JoHWSOK  :  *•*'  What,  Sir,  would  you  Mr.  Langton  was  called  out  of  the  room., 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age  ?  and  we  were  by  ourselves,  he  drew  his  chair 
Would  you  have  the^^ut  ?  Would  you  have  near  to  mine,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  concilia- 
decrepitude  ?" — Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  ting  courtesy,  "  Well,  how  have  you  done  ?" 
not  aigue  any  fiulher ;  but  [  was  confident  Boswell  :  **  Sir,  you  have  made  mc  very 
that  r  was  in  the  right.  I  would,  in  due  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  whep  we 
time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people ;  #ere  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  Yuu 
and  there  thouUhe  some  difference  between  know,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  has  a  greater 
the  conversation  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-  respect  and  affection  for  you,  or  woulosooneir 
ejjEfat.f  A  grave  picture  should  not  be  gay.  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to^  serve  you. 
Tnere  is  a  serene,  solemn,  placid  old  age-  Now  to  treat  me  so—."  He  insisted  that 
JoHvsoy :  **  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother  said  of  I  had  interupted  him,  which  I  assured  him 
me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergyman  was  not  the  case;  and  proceeded — ^^But 
was  complaining  of  want  of  society  m  the  why  treat  me  so  before  people  who  neither 
country  where  he  lived;  and  saidf,  *  They  love  you  nor  me?"  JoHNsoy  :  "  Well,  I 
talk  ofruniM  ;*  (that  is,  young  cows.)$  ^  Sir,  am  sorry  for  it.  1*11  make  it  up  to  vou 
(said  Mrs.  Salusbury,)  Mr.  Johnson  would  twenty  different  ways,  as  you  please."  iJos- 
leam  to  talk  of  runU :'  meaning  that  I  was  well  :  "  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when 
a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  si-  he  observed  that  you  tossed  me  sometimes 
tuation,  whatever  it  was."  He  added,  "  I  — I  don't  care  how  often,  or  how  high  he 
tbinkmyself  a  very  polite  man.*'  tosses  me,  when  only  friends  are  present, 

— for  then  I  fkU  on  soft  ground :  but  I  do  not 

•[The  AbM  de  Choiii  wm  »ent  by  Loufa  XIV.  on  an  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case  wlien 

cmbiiBT  to  the  Kind  of  SUra,  in  1683,  with  a  view,  it  has     onPtniM  nrp  nrp^pnt 1  think  this  is  a  t^rettv 

iwen  said,  to  convert  the  King  of  that  country  to  Chri*.  enemies  are  preseni,— -1  inioK  luis  is  a  prew;r 

tianity.    Iff.]  good  image.  Sir.      JoHKSOK  :  *^  Sir,  it  is 

^Hi'i^^  ^S!l!2.?!ll°J  f**^'J***  ■"5P^**^  ?S^  one  of  the  happiest  I  have  ever  heard." 

«»ewhere  mentioned,)  that  he  had  noneof  the  listleia-  «,.      -_  .,   if.'^4u^-^  ——  -^  ^^^^^  ir%  *U^ 

new  of  old  age,  that  he  had  the  lame  activity  and  enerry  The  truth  IS,  there  was  no  venom  m  the 

efmind  m  fbrmerly ;  not  that  a  man  of  sixty-eight  might  wounds  which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unleiS 

duct  of  much  variou*  knowledge,  great  arutcnett,  and  fusion  by  other  hands.     We  were  instantly 

•KtnoTdinary  wit,  was  equally  weifsuitcd  to  every  pe-  ^s  cordial  affain  as  ever,  and  joined  in  hearty 

riod  of  life ;  and  aa  in  his  youth    t  probably  did  not  ex-     ,    ^^y*'^  «»f5»*"  •"  '^ '  J  .^^^^.  r.*w.if 

hlMt  any  unbecoming  levity,  so  certainly  in  his  later  lau^h  at  SOme  ludiCTOUSbut  umwent  pecu- 

ftmn  it  was  totally  tne  from  the  garrulity  [and  queru-  lianties  of  one  of  our  mends.     JBOSWELL  : 

Tia.l'aiX.iaJiJi™  of  uu.  w„d  in  SCO.U....  "  Do  y°"  think,  Sir,  it  i,  alw.y.  colp^We  to 

and  It  thould  teem  in  Wales.    (See  Skbiner  in  i.)    Rut  laUgh  at  a  man    to   histace?        JOHKSOys 

the  hcifen  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  when  broueht  to  Eng-  it  Why,  Sir,  that  depends  upon  the  man  and 

land,  being  alway:  smaller  than  tho«  of  this  country,  .u^  ♦l,1n«r    Tf  ifr  is  n  alirrht  mnn    and  a  sliffht 

the  word  runt  hu  acquire'l  a  secondary  tense,  and  ge-  t?p  thing.  11  It  IS  a  Sllgnt  man,  ann  a  Sllgni 

neraUy  signifies  a  heifer  dbninutive  In  sixe,  small  beyond  thing,  you  may  ;  for  yOU  take  nothing  valua* 

the  OTdinary  growth  of  that  animal :  and  in  this  sense  uip  fVnm  him  *' 

SSSkiSirMo'*"""'^  "^  "'■  ■"'^'  "^  "*  He  Sd,™'I  read  yesterday  Dp.  Blair'. 
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•enDoo  oo  DerotioiL. from  the  text  *'0 
BuM^  «  devami  wmm,'  His  doctrine  is  the  best 
^imit^^  tl^  best  expressed:  there  is  the 
most  wmnnth  without  fanstirism,  the  most 
fational  transport.  There  is  one  put  of  it 
which  I  disspprore,  and  I'd  have  him  cor- 
rect it;  vhich  is,  that  'he  vho  does  not 
leel  joj  in  religion  is  fkr  from  the  kingdom 
of  bearen  V  There  are  manj  good  men  whose 
lear  of  God  predominates  over  their  lore. 
It  maj  discourage.  It  was  rashlr  said.  A 
noble  aermon  it  u  indeed.  I  vrish  Blair 
would  come  over  to  the  church  of  England." 

When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the 
**'  flow  of  talk"  went  on.  An  eminent  au- 
thor being  mentioned  ;—JoHysoy :  ^He 
m  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  conTersation  b 
neither  mstructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does 
net  talk  as  if  impelled  bj  any  fulness  of 
knowledge  or  viTacitr  of  imagination.  His 
conrersation  is  like  tliat  of  anj  other  sensi- 
ble man.  He  talks  with  no  wish  either  to 
inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he  thinks 

it  does  not  become to  ait  in  a 

companj  and  saj  nothing.** 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anec- 
dote of  Addison  having  distinguished  be- 
tween his  powers  in  conversation  and  in 
writing,  bv  sajring  ^  I  have  onlj  nine-pence 
in  my  pocket ;  but  I  can  draw  iar  a  thousand 
pounds;" — Johxsov:  ^  He  had  not  that 
retort  ready.  Sir;  he  had  prepared  it  before- 
hand." iLuTGToy:  (turning  to  me,)  ^A 
Une  surmise.     Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief!" 

Johnson  called  the  East-Indians  barba- 
liana.  Bosweli.:  ^You  will  except  the 
Chinese,  Sir?^  Jovhsov:  «'No,  Sir.** 
BoswzLL :  ^  Have  they  not  arts  ?"  Johv- 
■on:  ^They  have  poitery.**  Boswell: 
*^  What  do  you  sav  to  the  written  characters 
of  their  language  r**  Jobxsok  :  ^  Sir,  they 
have  not  an  alphabet.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have 
formed."  Boswell  :  ^  There  is  more  learn- 
ing in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from 
the  immense  numoer  of  their  characters." 
JoHVSOK  :  **  It  is  onljr  more  difficult  from 
its  rudeness ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in  hew- 
ing down  a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an 
axe." 

He  said,  '<!  have  been  reading  Lord 
Kames*s  '  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.' 
In  treating  of  severity  of  Dunishment,  he 
mentions  that  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in 
Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  rairly :  for  I 
have  looked  at  Chappe  D'Auieroehe^  from 
whom  he  has  taken  it.  He  stops  where  it 
is  said  that  the  spectators  thoueht  her  in- 
nocent, and  leaves  out  what  foDows ;  that 
she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  is 
being  as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to 
misrepresent  &ct  in  a  book ;  and  for  what 
motive  ?  It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which 
people  tell,  one  cannot  see  why.  The  wo- 
man's life  was  spared ;  and  nu  punishment 
was  too  great  for  the  favourite  of  an  Empress, 


a  pictnc 


who  had  cuDspued  to  dcthraoe 
B0SWE1.L:  *-He 
of  the  lady  in  her 
**  Nay.  doo*t  cndesntxir  to 
Guilt  is  a  prinriznl  fiealiire  in  the  pidmei 
Kames  is  puzzled  with  a  qncitioo  Chat 
puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  yeung  man. 
V^liy  is  it  that  the  interest  of  muacy  nlower^ 
when  money  is  plentiful ;  fiir  five  pounds 
has  the  same  proportion  of  vafaie  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  as 
when  It  is  scarce  ?  A  la^y  explnned  it  to 
noe.  ^  It  b  (said  she)  becanae  when  money 
is  plentiful  there  are  so  manj  move  who 
have  monev  to  lend,  that  they  hid  down  one 
another,  \fany  have  then  a  hundred  pounds; 
and  one  says,^Take  mine  rather  than  ano* 
therms,  and  you  shall  hare  it  at  fi>ur  per 
cent:  "  BoVwn.L :  ^  Does  Lord  Kames 
decide  the  question  ?"  Johv sov :  ^  I  think 
he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it.**  Boswei.i.  : 
**This  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
lady,  who  instructed  you,  Sr.  May  I  au 
who  she  was?"  Jobxsox :  *^ M<^y  Aston,* 
Sir,  the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom 

vou  dined  at  Lichfield. I  shall  be  at 

Iiome  to-morrow.**  Boswell  :  ^  Then  let 
us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep 
up  the  old  custom,  *  the  custom  of  the  ma- 
nor,' custom  of  the  Mitre."  JoHirsoy : 
""  Sir,  so  it  shall  be.** 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  pur- 
pose of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mure, 
according  to  old  custom.  There  was,  00 
these  occasions,  a  little  drcumstanoeof  kind 
attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which  must  not 
be  omitted.  Before  coming  out,  and  kaviag 
her  to  dine  alone,  he  gave  tier  her  choiceof 
a  chicken,  a  sweet-bread,  or  any  other  little 
nice  thing,  which  was  carefully  sent  to  her 
firom  the  tavern,  ready-drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how, 
turned,  I  think  for  the  only  time  at  any 
length,  during  our  long  acquaintance,  upon 
the  sensual  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to 

*  Johnaon  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this 
lady,  notwithstanding  ihe  was  a  violoit  Whig.  In  n^ 
swer  to  her  hlch-flown  speeches  for  LIAertfy.  he  ■ililiiwid 
to  her  the  foDowing  Epigrana,  of  which  I  preaune  to 
offer  a  translation : 


\ 


*'  Liber  ut  case  relim,  suasisti,  pukra  Maria* 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulcra  Maria*  vale." 

Adieu.  Maria !  sinre  you*d  have  ne  freet 
For,  who  beh(4ds  thy  diarms,  a  slare  must  be. 

A  cQfrrespondcnt  of '  The  Gentlemen's  Magaxine,'  wha 
subscribes  nimself  Sciolvs,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  fior 
several  excellent  remarks,  observes,  "  The  turn  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  lines  to  Miss  Aston,  whose  Whig  nrln^pks 
he  had  been  combating,  appears  to  me,  to  be  taken  mm 
an  ingenious  epigram  in  trie  Menagina,  [vol.  iii.  p.  ^6L 
edit.  17I6.]  on  a  young  lady  who  appeared  at  a  ma*, 
querade,  habilU  en  Jtntite,  during  the  fierce  contCDtions 
of  the  followers  of  Molinus  and  Jansenius  mn^rTnlW[ 
ftce-wiU : 

<*  On  s'etonne  id  que  Caliite 
Ait  prU  I'habit  de  Moliniste. 

Puisque  oette  jeune  beauts 

Ote  a  chacun  sa  liberty 
N'est  oe  pas  une  Janseniater' 


69.] 
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ixnaffination.  ^^  Were  it  not  for  imagination. 
Sir  (said  he,)  a  man  would  be  ai  happy  in 
the  arms  of  a  Chambermaid  as  of  a  Duchess. 
But  such  is  the  adventitious  charm  of  &ncy, 
that  we  find  men  who  have  vioUt«Hl  the 
best  principles  of  society,  and  ruined  their 
fiune  and  their  fortune,  that  they  might 
possess  a  woman  of  rank.*'  It  would  not  be 
proper  to  record  the  particulars  of  such  a 
conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved 
fhuikness,  when  nobody  was  present  on 
whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful  enect.  That 
subject  when  philosophically  treated,  may 
surely  employ  the  mind  in  a  curious  discus- 
sion,  and  as  innocently,  as  anatomy ;  pro- 
vided that  those  who  ao  treat  it,  keep  clear 
of  inflammatory  incentives. 

**  From  grave  tf>  gay,  from  lively  to  se- 
vere,"— we  were  soon  engaged  in  very  dif- 
ferent speculation ;  humbly  and  reverently 
considering  and  wondering  at  the  universal 
mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect  facul- 
ties can  now  judge  of  them.  ^^  There  are 
(said  he)  innumerable  questions  to  which  the 
inquisitive  mind  can  in  this  state  receive  no 
answer :  Why  do  you  and  I  exist  ?  Why 
was  this  world  created  ?  Since  it  was  to  be 
created,  why  was  it  not  created  sooner  ?" 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him 
at  Mr.  Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 
I  have  neglected  the  memorial  of  this  even- 
ing, so  as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  than 
two  particulars;  one  that  he  strenuously 
opposed  an  argument  by  Sir  Joshua,  that 
virtue  was  preferable  to  vice,  considering 
this  life  only ;  and  that  a  man  would  be 
virtuous  were  it  only  to  preserve  his  cha- 
racter :  and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder 
at  the  curious  fimnation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse 
with  wings ;  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as 
strange  a  thing  in  physiology,  as  if  the  &bu- 
lous  dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12, 1  waited  on  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  Lordship 
would  fiivour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information 
concerning  Pope,  whose  life  he  was  about  to 
write.  Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself' 
with  the  hopes  of  receiving  any  civility  from 
this  nobleman ;  for  he  said  to  me,  when  I 
mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one  who 
could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Pope,— 
''  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothin;^.*'  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship,  and 
applied  to  him  of  myself^  without  being 
commissioned  by  Johnson.  His  I/ordship 
behaved  in  the  most  polite  and  obliging 
manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected 
about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to 
say,  *•  Tell  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  him,  and  am  ready  to  shew  it  in  any 
way  1  can.  I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to-morrow, 
and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  return."  His 
Lordship  however  asked,  ^^  Will  he  write 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  impartially  ?  .  He 
was  the  first  that  brought  Whig  and  Toir 
into  a  Dictionary.    And  what  do  you  think 


of  his  definition  of  excise  ?  Do  you  know 
the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  tran» 
tpire  r*  Then  taking  down  the  folio  Die* 
tionary,  he  shewed  it  with  this  censure  on 
its  secondary  sense:  ^*To  escape  from  se* 
crecy  to  notice;  a  sense  lately  innovated 
from  France,  without  necessity."  The  truth 
was.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left  the  Jaco- 
bites, first  used  it ;  therefore,  it  was  to  be 
condemned^  He  should  have  &hewn  what 
word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary.*' 
I  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson  t 
"  Why,  Sir,/ said  he,)  get  abroad,**  Boswell  : 
*•''  That,  Sir,  is  using  two  words."  Johnson  x 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  this.  You  may  as 
well  insist  to  have  a  wprd  for  old  age.''  Bos« 
WELL :  *'  Well,  Sir,  SenecttuJ'*  Johnson  : 
^^  Nay,  Sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should 
be  one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English, 
because  there  is  one  in  another  language,  is 
to  change  the  language." 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
hear  from  his  Lordship  many  particulars 
both  of  Pope  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which 
I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he 
should  revise  Johnson's  life  of  Pope :  ^^  So 
(said  his  Lordship,)  you  would  put  me  in  a 
dangerous  situation.  You  know  ne  knocked 
down  Osborne,  the  bookseller." 

£lated  with  the  success  of  my  spontane- 
ous exertion  to  procure  material  and^respect* 
able  aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  fiivourite 
work,  ^^the  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hasten- 
ed down  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham, 
where  he  now  was,  that  I  might  ensure  his 
being  at  home  next  day ;  ana  after  dinner, 
when  I  thought  he  would  receive  the  good 
news  in  the  best  humour,  I  announced  it 
eagerly :  *•*•  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to- 
day. Sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  March- 
mont. He  bade  me  tell  you,  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to-mor- 
row, at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate  all  he 
knows  about  Pope." — Here  I  paused,  in  fUIl 
expectation  that  he  would  be  pleased  with 
this  intelligence,  would  praise  my  active 
merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such 
an  offer  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether  I 
had  shewn  an  over-exul(ation,  which  pro- 
voked his  spleen ;  or  whether  he  was  seized 
with  a  suspicion  that  1  had  obtruded  him  on 
Lord  Marchmont,  and  humbled  him  too 
much ;  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  more 
than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill-humour,  1  know 
not ;  but  to  my  surprise,  the  result  was,-* 
Johnson  :  *^  1  shall  not  be  in  town  to-mor- 
row. I  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope.'* 
Mas.  Thrale:  (surprised  as  I  was,  and  a 
little  angry,)  *'*•  I  suppose.  Sir,  Mr.  Boswell 
thought,  that  as  you  are  to  write  Pope*s 
Life,  you  would  wish  to  know  about  him.** 
Johnson  :  ^*  Wish  !  why  yes.  If  it  rained 
knowledge,  I'd  hold  out  my  hand ;  but  1 
would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  {n 
quest  of  it"    There  was  no  sxguing  wlili 
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him  at  the  imiin*Dt.  SoMie  time  ■ftnwirit 
faeoud,  "  Lord  MarcbnKint  will  call  oh  me, 
«nd  Iheo  I  ituU  call  oo  liord  Mwcbmont." 
Mn.  Tbnie  wM  uneasr  at  his  unaecounUble 
aprice;  and  Mid  ne,  that  if  1  did  not  Uke 
Cttv  to  briuf;  About  A  meeting  between  Lord 
Uarchmont  and  him,  it  would  never  take 
place,  which  would  be  a  grett  pit;.  I  sent 
■  canl  to  hla  LocilBhip,  to  be  left  at  John- 
aoo'i  bou**,  ■cquuntuig  bim  that  Dr.  John- 
Ma  could  not  be  in  town  uext  dav,  but 
muld  do  hinuelf  the  honour  erf*  waiting  on 
hiia  at  another  time — I  give  this  accOuDt 
fairi7,ai  a  specimen  of  that  unhapp;  temper 
mixb  which  thia  great  and  good  man  bad  oc- 
eaaiattlj  to  atruo^ei  from  something  morbid 
in  hie  conetitutKin.  Let  the  oioK  censorioui 
of  my  readers  auppose  himself  to  have  a 
Tiolent  fit  of  the  toothache,  er  to  haTS  re. 
ceiTed  A  Aerere  itroke  on  the  shin-bone,  and 
when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a  question ; 
■nd  if  be  has  any  candour  be  wiD  not  be 
■niprised  at  the  anawera  which  Johnson 
nmetimea  gave  in  moments  of  irritation, 
which,  let  me  assure  them,  is  exquisitelj 
painfuL  But  it  must  not  be  erroneoutl; 
•uppoaed  that  he  was,  in  the  smAllest  degree, 
careless  coacermng  my  work  which  he  un- 
dertook, or  that  he  was  geaersll;  thus  pee- 
vish. It  vrlll  be  seen  that  in  the  fbllowins 
nar  he  had  a  ver;  Agreeable  intcrriew  with 
Lord  Marchmont,  at  his  Lordship's  house ; 
and  this  very  afternoon  be  soon  fbrgot  aaj 
ftetfUlneas,  and  feU   into  cuaveTsation  aa 

I  mentioticd  a  reflectieo  bavirw  been 
throsni  out  w^nst  foiv  Fears  for  baring 
preanmed  to  rise  in  oppcation  to  the  opinion 
of  tbe  twelve  jui%ea,  m  a  cause  In  tba  House 
of  Lords,  as  if  that  wete  Indecent.  Jout- 
MM  I  "  Sir,  there  is  no  gruund  tor  censura. 
The  Peer*  are  Judges  themnelrei;  snd  sup- 
posing them  really  to  be  of  a  different  — "- 
nioQ,  tbev  might  mim  duty  be 
to  the  Judges,  who 
consulted." 

In  this  observation  I  fliUy  concurred  with 
kim  (  for  unquestionably,  all  tbe  Feen  are 
vested  wtdi  the  faigbest  judicial  powers ; 
and  when  they  are  confident  that  they  un- 
derstand a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay  ought 
Bot  to  acquiesce  In  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  or. 
dinarvLaw  Judges,  or  even  in  that  of  those 
who  from  their  studies  and  experience  are 
called  the  I^w  Lords.  I  consider  the  Peers 


torn. 
in  opposition 
e 'there  only  to  be 


law;  but,  if  after  hearingthem,  they  have 
■rm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound  as  ho- 
aast  men,  to  decide  srcnrdtngly.  Nor  is  it 
Id  difHcult  for  them  to  umlcmland  even  law 
questinns,  an  isgenmllt  thought;  provided 
tbey  will  bestow  sutlicient  attention  upon 
liieai.  This  obwrvntion  was  made  by  my 
honoured  relation  to  the  bUe  Lord  Cathcvrt, 
who  bad  spent  his  lift  in  camps  and  courts ; 


yet  aanired  me,  that  he  could  form  a  clear 
Dpinitm  upon  most  of  the  causes  that  csinc 
before  the  House  uf  I.ords,  "ad  they  Kerc 
BO  well  enucleated  in  the  CHses." 

Mrs.  Tbrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  der. 
gjman  of  our  acquaintance  had  discovered 
a  licentious  stanza,  which  Pojic  had  origi- 
nally in  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  before  lie 


and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "it  had 
been  boirom'ed  from  Guarini  *"  There  are, 
indeed,  in  Potior  Fido,  man^  such  flimsy 
superficial  reasonings,  as  that  m  the  lait  two 
lines  of  this  stanza. 

Boswell:  "In  that  atanza  of  Pope's, 
'  rod  ^  firei,'  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor." 
Mrs.  Thiale  :  "  And  '  uns  of  nometU '  is 
a  faulty  expresaion  ;  for  its  true  import  is 
hichcannotbeinCended."  JoHir- 
nust  have  been  written  of  <  ne- 

I  warrant  you,  however.  Pope 
wrote  this  stanza,  and  some  friend  struck  it 
out-  Boileau  wrote  some  such  thing,  and 
Amaud  struck  it  out,  saying,  '  Vout  gagne. 
impiet,  e<  perdrt*  je  ne  tfoit 
fu.  n™. '  These  fellows 
md  don't  know 
„  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no 
more  of  fundamental  principles  than  — " 
Here  be  was  interrupted  somehow.  His. 
ThralementionedDryden.  .Ioiimsoh  :  "He 
uuElM  himaelf  about  predestination — 
How  fooUali  it  was  in  Pope  to  give  all  his 
fiiendahip  to  Lords  who  thought  tbcr  ho- 
noured hun  by  beins  with  him;  and  to  choose 
tucb  Lords  as  BurUngton,  and  Cohham,  and 
Bolingbroke  7  Balhunt  was  negative,  a 
pleasing  man;  and  I  have  bearo  nolllof 
Marcbmont; — and  then  always  saying,  *  1 
do  not  value  you  for  being  a  Lord  ('  vhidl 
was  a  sure  proof  that  be  did.  I  never  say, 
I  do  not  value  Boawell  more  for  being  burn 
to  an  ettate,  becuisc  1  do  not  care."  Bos. 
well:  "Nor  frr  being  a  Scotcbmao  ?" 
JoHHsoH :  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  value  you  mar* 
for  being  a  Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotch 
man  without  the  faults  of  Scolchmen.  Vou 
would  not  have  been  so  valuable  aa  you  are 
bad  you  not  been  a  Scotclmian." 

Talking  of  divorcea,  1  asked  if  UtlieUo*t 
doctrine  was  not  plauniblc ; 


Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  againrt 
this.  jDHxaoN  !  "  A"k  an^v  man  if  he"d 
with  not  to  know  of  such  an  uijuiy.*'  Bat* 
wkll:   "  Al'ould  you  t«U  your  friend  to 
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makm  him  unhappj?"  Johnson:  **  Per- 
lui|)0,  Sir,  I  »boula  not ;  but  that  would  be 
from  prudence  on  my  own  account.  A  man 
woula  tell  hia  fiither."  Boswell  :  **  Yes; 
because  he  would  not  hare  rourious  children 
to  get  any  share  of  the  famuy  inheritance." 
Mas.  Thiiale  :  *^  Or  he  would  tell  his  bro- 
ther." Boswell:  ** Certainly  his  elder 
brother.*'  Johnson:  ^^You  would  tell 
TOur  friend  of  a  woman^s  infiuny ,  to  prevent 
hia  marrying  a  whore :  there  is  the  same 
reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity, 
when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the  conse- 
ouences  of  imposition.  It  is  a  breach  of  con- 
ndence  not  to  tell  a  friend.**  Boswell  : 
"  Would  you  tell  Mr. ?"  (naming  a 

gentleman  who  assuredly  was  not  in  the  least 
anger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace,  though 
married  to  a  fine  woman.)  Johnson  :  *^  No, 
Sir ;  because  it  would  do  no  good :  he  is  so 
sluggish,  he*d  never  go  to  parliament  and 
getthrough  a  divorce.'* 

He  said  of  one  of  our  firiends,  *^  He  is  ru- 
Ibing  himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  who 
loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at 
court,  makes  his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of 
making  it  bigger:  (I  am  sure  of  this  word, 
which  was  often  used  by  liim)  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  pass  through  the  quagmire  of  par- 
simony, to  the  ffulTof  ruin.  Ilo  pass  over 
the  flowery  patn  of  extravagance,  is  very 
well" 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on 
the  waUs  of  the  dining-room  at  Streatham, 
was  Hogarth*s  *  Modem  Midnight  Conver- 
9Btion.*  I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Par- 
son Ford,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  Affure  in 
the  riotous  groupe.  Johnson  :  *^  Sir,  he 
was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my  mo- 
ther's nephew.  He  had  purchased  a  living 
in  the  country,  but  not  simonically.  I  never 
saw  him  but  in  the  country.  I  have  been 
told  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts ;  very  pro- 
fligate, but  I  never  heard  h^  was  impious.'* 
Boswell  t  ^  Was  there  not  a  story  of  his 
^host  having  appeared  ?**  Johnson  :  *'  Sir, 
It  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hum- 
mums,  in  which  house  Ford  died,  had  been 
absent  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not 
knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down 
to  the  cellar,  according  to  the  story,  ne  met 
him ;  f^oing  down  agam,  he  met  nim  a  se- 
cond tune.  When  lie  came  up,  he  asked 
some  of  the  people  of  the  house  what  Ford 
could  be  doing  tnere.  They  told  him  Ford 
was  dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which 
he  lay  fi>r  some  time.  When  he  recovered 
he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some 
women  from  Ford ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell 
what,  or  to  whom.  He  waUred  out ;  he  was 
fbUowed ;  but  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's 
they  lost  him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he 
had  delivered  the  messagii,  and  the  women 
exclaimed,  ^  Then  we  are  all  undone  !*  Dr. 
Pellet,  who  was  sot  a  credulous  man,  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  thit  ptory,  and  he 


said,  the  evidem!e  WM  irresistible.  My 
went  to  the  Hummums ;  (it  is  a  place  where 
people  ffet  themselves  cupped.)  I  believe 
she  went  with  intention  to  hear  about  tbw 
story  of  Ford.  At  first  they  were  unwil- 
linff  to  tell  her;  but  after  thev  had  talked 
to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied  that  it  was 
true.  To  be  sure  the  man  had  a  fever ;  and 
this  vision  may  have  been  the  beginning  of 
it.  But  if  the  message  to  the  women,  and 
their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as  re* 
lated,  there  was  something  supematuraL 
That  rests  upon  his  word  ;  and  there  it  re- 
mains.** 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  wasgone  to  bed,  John- 
son and  I  sat  up  kte.  We  resumed  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds's  argument  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  that  a  man  would  be  virtuousi 
though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  pre- 
serve his  character.  Johnson  :  *'*'  Sir,  it  is 
not  true :  for,  as  to  this  world,  vice  does  not 
hurt  a  man*s  character."  Boswell  :  *•*'  Yes, 
Sir,  debauching  a  fi:iend*8  wife  wilL**  John- 
son :  ^*  No,  Sir.    Who  thinks  the  worse  of 

for  it  r'    Boswell  :  "  Lord 

was  not  his  friend.'*  Johnson  :  '*  That  is 
only  a  circumstance.  Sir,  a  slight  distinction. 
He  could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 

.    A  man  is  chosen  Knight  of  the 

sliire,  not  the  less  for  having  debauched  la- 
dies.*' Boswell  :  «*  What,  Sir,  if  he  de- 
bauched the  ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the 
county,  will  not  there  be  a  general  resent- 
ment affainst  him  ?"  Johnson  :  ^  No,  Sir, 
He  wiU  lose  those  particular  gentlemen; 
but  the  rest  will  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  it :"  (warmly.)  Boswell  i  **  Well, 
Sir,  I  cannot  think  so."  Johnson  t  ^*  Nay, 
Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will 
dispute  what  every  body  knows :  (angrilr.) 
Don*t  you  know  this?**  Boswell  z  **  No, 
Sir;  and  I  wish  to  think  better  of  your 
country  than  you  represent  it.  I  knew  in 
Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  fn 
debauching  a  lady ;  and  in  ono  of  our  coun- 
ties an  Earrs  brother  lost  his  election,  be- 
cause he  had  debauched  the  lady  of  another 
Earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed  the  peace 
of  a  noble  fimiily. 

Still  he  would  not  3rield.  He  proceeded : 
«•  Will  you  not  allow.  Sir,  that  vice  does 
not  hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct 
his  prosperity  in  life,  when  you  know  that 
.-.— ^_  was  loaded  with  wealth  and  ho- 
nours ;  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune 
by  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness  of 
them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat." 
Boswell  :  ^  You  will  recollect.  Sir,  that 
Dr.  Robertson  said,  he  cut  his  throat  be- 
cause he  was  weary  of  still  life ;  little  thing! 
not  being  sufficient  to  move  his  great  mindT* 
Johnson  :  (very  angry,}  ^  Nay,  Sir,  what 
stuff  is  this  ?  You  luui  no  more  this  opi- 
nion after  Robertson  said  it,  than  before. 
I  know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeal* 
ing  wl)at  one  knows  to  be  fbolish  things,  by 
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waj  of  continuing  a  dinrnte,  to  see  what  a 
man  will  answer, — to  make  him  your  butt  !** 
(angrier  still.)  Boswell  :  "  My  dear  Sir, 
I  had  no  such  intention  as  jou  seem  to  sus- 
pect: I  had  not  indeed.  Might  not  this 
nobleman  have  felt  every  thmg  'weary, 
■tale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,'  ta  Hamlet 
■ays  !**  JoHVsov  t  '^  Nay,  if  you  are  to 
hnng  in  gabble,  1*11  talk  no  more.  I  will 
not,  upon  my  honour." — My  readers  will 
decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ai 
breakfkst,  before  he  came  down,  the  dispute 
of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character 
upon  success  in  Ufe.  She  said  he  was  cer- 
tainly wrong ;  and  told  me,  that  a  baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales,  because  he  had 
debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  whom  he  made  one  of  his  daughters 
invite  as  her  companion  at  his  seat  m  the 
country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other  chil- 
dren were  in  I^ondon.  But  she  would  not 
encounter  Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 
Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Lord  ChesterfieldVi  miscellaneous 
works,  he  laughed,  and  said,  ^  Here  are  now 
two  speeches  ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which 
were  written  by  me :  and  the  best  of  it  is, 
they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like  Demos- 
thenes, and  the  other  like  Cicero." 

He  censured  I^ord  Kames's  ''  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,"  for  misrepresenting 
Clarendon's  account  of  the  appearance  of 
Sir  George  ViUier's  ghost,  as  Lf  Clarendon 
were  weaxly  credulous ;  when  the  truth  is 
that  Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was 
upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit,  than  usu- 
ally such  discourses  are  founded  upon ;  nay, 
speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was  reported 
to  have  seen  the  vision, ''  the  poor  man,  if 
he  had  been  at  ail  waking;"  which  Lord 
Kames  has  omitted.  He  added,  *>*•  in  this 
book  it  is  Rudntained  that  virtue  is  natural 
to  man,  and,  that  if  he  would  but  consult  our 
own  hearts,  we  should  be  virtuous.  Now, 
after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all  we  can, 
and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we  And  how 
few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  saying  a 
thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be 
true.*'  Boswell  :  ''  Is  not  modesty  na- 
tural ?"  JoHNsoK :  **  I  cannot  say.  Sir,  as 
we  find  no  people  quite  in  a  state  oi  nature ; 
but  I  think  tne  more  they  are  taught,  the 
more  modest  they  are.  The  French  are  a 
gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;  a  ladv 
uiere  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it  with 
her  foot.  What  I  gained  by  being  in  France 
was,  learning  to  be  better  satisfied  with  my 
own  country.  Time  may  be  employed  to 
more  advantage  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling ; 
when  you  set  travelling  against  mere  nega- 
tion, against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to 
be  sure  {  but  how  much  more  would  a  young 


man  improve  were  he  to  study  during  tl 
years.  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild, 
must  run  after  women  and  bad  comnanj 
is  better  this  should  be  done  abroaa,  ai 
his  return,  he  can  break  off  such  connexii 
and  begin  at  home  a  new  man,  with  a  t 
racter  to  form,  and  acquaintances  to  mi 
How  little  does  travelling  supply  to  the  < 
versation  of  any  man  who  has  travell 
how   little    to    Beauclerk  ?"      BoswV 

"  What  say  you  to  Lord ?"    Jo 

soy :  *'^  I  never  but  once  heard  him  tal 


what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  a  large 
pent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Lgy 
Boswell  :  "  Well,  I  nappened  to  hear 
tell  the  same  thing,  which  made  me  men 
him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life. — JoHxa 
"  Were  I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would 
devote  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  pop 
rity;  I  would  live  in  a  much  better  f 
much  more  happily ;  I  would  have  my  t 
at  my  own  command."  Boswell  :  **•  ] 
Sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at  a  disti 
from  all  our  Uterary  friends  ?"  Jouks 
"  Sir,  you  will  by  and  by  have  enoug 
this  conversation  which  now  delights  yo 
much.'* 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subord 
tion,  he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  rer 
the  vulgar  cant  against  the  nuumers  or 
great ;  '^  High  people.  Sir,  (said  he)  are 
best ;  take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  y( 
find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers,!] 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasun 
their  cnildren,  than  a  hundred  otner  wor 
Tradeswomen  (I  mean  the  wives  of  tra 
men)  in  the  city,  who  are  worth  from  1 
16,000/.  are  the  worst  creatures  upon 
earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  thinkuig 
ciousness  fashionable.  Farmers,  I  u 
are  often  worthless  fellows.  Few  lords 
cheat ;  and,  if  they  do,  they'll  be  ashamc 
it ;  fiirmers  cheat  and  are  not  ashamed  o 
they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  thi 
bility,  with  cheating  into  the  bargain.  T 
is  as  much  fornication  and  adultery  amo 
fkrmen  as  amongst  noblemen.**  Boswi 
*'  The  notion  of  the  world.  Sir,  howevei 
that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality 
worse  than  those  in  lower  stations."  Jc 
son:  '^Yes,  Sir,  the  licentiousness  of 
woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise 
that  of  a  number  of  women  in  lower  stati 
then.  Sir,  ;|rou  are  to  consider  the  malifj 
of  women  in  the  city  against  women  of 
lity,  which  will  make  them  believe  any  t 
of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  their  cc 
men  to  bed.  No,  Sir,  so  far  as  I  have 
served,  the  higher  in  rank  the  richer  h 
are,  they  are  the  better  instructed  ani 
more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home 
lished  his  ^  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  oi 
English  Particle  J**    Johnson  read  it, 
though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficien 
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■Met,  he  bad  cmndour  enouf^  to  ttj  to  Mr. 
Semrd,  "WereltoikeaiievediUoDDf  mj 
Dictlonaly,  I  would  adopt  aerenl*  of  Mr. 


UonM*!  etymoli^eB  ;  1  hope  thcr  did  ni 
put  the  doft  in  the  pillon  for  hii  libe'  ' 
has  too  much  Utenturc  & 


Itfr.  Bcaucleifc'f  with  Mr.  Langton,  Hr. 
Dt.  Hlg)riiii,«iidwmeoth«Ts.    I 
linglr  erar  '""*■"'—  of  mj 

MDordbu  hit  ■nwrwtUiat 

alMd  it  is  tha  coomtioa  of  fagmanltjF 

(nHr.  Windham,  of  Norfblk,  once  olMBTved 
t»  tarn,  aAcr  hvring  made  an  adntiraUe 
ipwch  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commoiia,  which 
WW  bighlj  applauded,  but  which  he  afUr- 
wanb  paraivcd  mixfat  ha*«  been  better  i) 
"  that  we  are  more  uneaij  from  thinkiiiff  of 
our  wanta,  Ulan  Iia[))ij  in  thinking  of  our  M> 
qoiaitioat.*'  Tbi(  u  «n  unraaonabla  moda 
of  ittvUirbitig  OUT  tianquillitv,  and  should  be 
correetcdi  &t  me  thai  comfort  mTwIf  with 


ir  aj  own  enjoj. 
It  and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  me  ex- 
hibit what  I  have  upon  each  occwioD,  whe- 
ther more  or  lea*,  whether  •  bulte,  or  only 
a  few  iparln  of  a  diamond. 

He  Mid,  "  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the 
broad  lunifalDe  of  liib  than  atmott  an  j  man." 

The  diuiter  of  General  Burgojne'i  army 
wia  then  the  common  topic  of  converaaUon. 
It  waa  adied  wbj  pliag  thai  arms  was  in- 
sisted upon  aa  a  matter  of  such  consequence, 
wIko  it  seemed  to  be  a  drcunutance  so  in- 
considerable  in  itsel£  Jokmsowi  "Wbj, 
Sir,  a  French  aathor  saji,  'II  fa  itauaiup 
dr  pueriBUt  dam  (a  gHtrrt.'  AU  distinctions 
are  triflea,  because  great  things  can  seldom 
occur,  and  those  di&nctions  are  settled  by 
custMn.  A  wvase  would  as  willingly  hive 
his  meat  ieot  to  bim  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat 
it  at  the  tablB  here ;  as  men  become  civi- 
lized, TarteiM  modes  of  denoting  honourable 
piefevCToewe  invented." 

He  this  Aiv  made  the  observationB  upon 
die  nmilarlty  between  "  Kasselw"  and 
"Candidei"  which  I  have  insotad  in  its 
proper  place,  when  coiuLderlng  hisadmireble 
phUoaopbical  Romuice.  He  said  "  CawAds," 
be  tboogbt,  bad  more  power  in  it  than  any 
thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  aaid, "  The  lyriod  part  of  Horace  ne- 
wer can  be  perfectly  tmslated  j  so  much  of 
the  excellenee  it  in  the  numbers  and  the  ex- 
pruwon. ,  Francis  has  doae  It  the  beat )  I'll 
be  bis,  flVB  out  of  six,  against  theoi  alL" 

On  Sundl^,  May  17.  I  presented  to  hbo 
Mr.  Fullarton,  of  Hullarion,  who  has  since 
■Hatiiiguiahed  himself  so  much  in  India,  to 


j—mt  xt  his  «rnialiH|t«,  hid  Kid  nU. 
kaTjiw  thui  EDaaiilA»r  \\,  tficwi  \am  ma 


whom  he  natuialiy  talked  of  travda,  UMr. 

Brydone  accompanied  liim  in  his  tour  to 

Bicily  and  Malta.    Hesaid,  "  Thalnforma. 

tion  which  we  have  from  modem  travellers  ie 

much  more  authentic  than  what  we  had 

from  andent  travelleni  andent  travellen 

leased  t  modem  trsvellers  measure.    The 

risi  admit  that  there  is  but  one  error  in 

Btanyan.    If  Brydone  w«r^  more  atten^ve 

to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  ttAveller." 

He  said,  "  Lord  Chatham  was  a  IHctator  I 

he  possesaed  the  power  of  putting  the  State 

in  motion  t  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order 

'"     '       '  "    Boswell:  "Is  there  no  hope 

„     to  tlie  better?'    J  oh  us  ox  : 

"  Why,  yes.  Sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this 

... — .,__      ^..^„..      -■   mdon  wll'--- 

thi^  taking  a  .  _ 
d  or  a  bad  Mayor  7" 
,1  huttheovilofcom- 
petltion  is  greater  than  tliat  of  the  wont 
Mayor  that  can  come ;  besides,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a 
rabble  will  be  ri^t,  than  that  chance  will 

On  Tuesday,  May  19, 1  was  to  set  out  finr 
Scotland  In  tne  evening-  He  was  engaged 
to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Oilly's ;  I  waited 
upon  him  to  remind  him  of  his  appointment 
and  attend  him  thither ;  he  gave  me  some 
salutary  counsel,  ind  recommeoded  vigorous 
resolution  against  any  deviation  from  moral 
duty.  BoBwiLL  !  "  But  you  would  not 
have  roe  to  bind  mvself  by  a  solemn  obliga- 
on?"  JoHvsov;  [much agitated,) " What ! 

vow— 4),  no.  Sit,  a  vow  is  a  horrible  thing. 


■e  for  sin.    The  r 


eu  to  heaven  without  a  ... 

Here  standinf;  erect,  in  the  middle  of  his 
library,  and  rolling  grand,  his  pause  was 
truly  a  curious  compound  of  the  solemn  snd 
the  ludicrous ;  he  half-whistled  in  bis  usual 
way,  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  as  if 
checked  by  religious  awe — irfethought  he 
would  have  added — to  Hell— but  was  re- 


,g  to  hi 


m  huterU  il 
.  of  it. 


•■  And  bU  hhn  gQ  ta  HtU,  to  Hdl  ha  jum- 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  iliftbt  fault  in 

his  noble  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 

Juvenid,"  a  too  near  recurFance  of  the  verb 

rod,  in  his  description  of  the  young  En- 
iaMgtCo]i.*ffe: 

"ThniuihiillblitclM  UwteTw<^imw. 
^mjitian  th<  itnag  c«t^(l«  of  lbs  (on  I 
(Ar  Bo^i  dans  bk  "■""■  "^^Ji^g^M^ 

He  had  desirad  me  to  change  Mprtadi  to 
hnu,  but  fbr  perEcct  authenticity,  I  now 
had  it  done  with  his  own  hand.f    1  thought 


iia«po«iiBfi)i"wBii'" 
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this  alteration  not  onl;^  cured  the  fiiult,  but 
was  more  poetical,  as  it  miffht  carry  an  al- 
lusion to  the  shirt  by  whicn  Hercules  was 
inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet  comfortable  meeting  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  nobody  there  but  ourselves.  Mr. 
DiUy  mentioned  somebody  having  wished 
that  Milton's  "  Tractate  on  Education" 
should  be  printed  along  with  his  Poems  in 
the  edition  of  the  Engush  Poets  then  going 
on.  JoHKSOir :  '^  It  would  be  br^ing  in 
upon  the  plan ;  but  would  be  of  no  great 
consequence.  So  far  as  it  would  be  any 
thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education  in 
England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and 
£ocke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I 
suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I 
fancy,  has  boon  tried  often  enough,  but  is 
very  imnerfcct ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one 
side,  and  too  little  to  the  other ;  it  gives  too 
liltleto  literature — I  shall  do  what  I  can  for 
Dr.  Watts ;  but  my  materials  are  very 
scanty,  f  I  is  poems  are  by  no  means  his  heft 
works ;  I  cannot  praise'  his  poetry  itself 
highly  ;  but  I  can  {)raisc  its  design.' 

Aly  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with 
assurances  of  affectionate  regaro. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from 
Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the.  seats  of 
Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
my  having  passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unex- 
pectedly, and  therefore  without  having  any 
letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  l)een 
honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  Cap- 
tain Broadley,  of  the  liincolnshire  Militia ; 
but  more  particularlv  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon,  the  Chancellor,  who  first  received 
me  with  ^eat  politeness  as  a  stranger,  and, 
when  I  mformed  him  who  I  was,  enter- 
tained me  at  his  house  with  the  most  flat- 
tering attention ;  1  also  expressed  the  plea- 
sure with  which  I  had  found  that  our  wor- 
thy friend,  Langton,  was  highly  esteemed 
in  his  own  country  town. 

''  TO  J>R.   SAMUEL  JOHKSOX. 
"  My  DSAR  Sir,  Edinburgh,  June  18^  1778. 


'*  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have 
been  again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more 
conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.  It  is 
strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate firiend,  should  have  mistaken  his  mo- 
ther's maiden  name,  which  he  says  was 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  of  Jiis 
grandmother  by  the  mother's  side.  His 
mother*s  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter,*  a 
daught^  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fogo,  a  snudl 
proprietor  of  land.    Thomson  had  one  bro- 


*  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  meam  attenUve  to  minute 
accoraqr  in  his  "  Lives  of  the'  Poets ;"  for  notwithitahd- 
ing  ray  having  detected  this  mistake*  be  hai  continued 


ther,  whom  he  had  with  him  in  England  as 
his  amanuensis ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a 
consumption,  and  having  returned  to  Scot- 
land, to  try  what  his  native  air  would  do  for 
him,  died  young.    He  had  three  sisters,  one 
married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Strathaven  ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of 
the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the  plan 
of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  one  to 
Mr.  Thomson,   master  of   the    grammar- 
school  at  I^anark.     He  was  of  a  humane  and 
benevolent  disposition;  not  only  sent  va- 
luable presents  to  his  sisters,  but  a  yearly 
allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wishing 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  them  more 
good.    Lord  Lyttelton*s  observation,  that 
'  he  loathed  much  to  write,'  was  very  true. 
His  letters  to  his  sister,  Mrs.   Thomson, 
were  not  frequent,  and  in  one  of  them  he 
says,  ^  All  my  friends  who  know  me,  know 
how  backward  I  am  to  write  letters ;  and 
never  impitte  the  negligence  of  my  hand  to 
the  coldness  of  my  heart.'    I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  had  from 
from  him ;  she  never  heard  that  he  had  any 
intention  of  going  into  holy  orders.    From 
this  late  interview  with  his  sister,  I  think 
much  more  favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  vou 
will.     I  am  eager  to  see  more  of  your  l^re- 
&ces  to  the  Poets :   I  solace  myself  with  the 
few  proof-sheets  which  I  have. 

^^  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
*'  Annals,'  which  you  will  please  to  return  to 
me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  He 
says,  'he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little 
deeper ;'  but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is 
so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and 
afiectionate, 

"  Humble  servant, 

''James  Boswell." 
Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  fiivour  me  with  some  particulars 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warle^-camp, 
where  this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned as  a  captain  in  the  Ijincolnshire  mili- 
tia. I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  in 
a  letter  to  me. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778^ 
that  he  complied  with  my  invitation  to  come 
down  to  the  C^amp  at  Warley,  and  he  staid 
with  me  about  a  week ;  the  scene  appeared, 
notwithstandinff  a  great  degree  of  ill  health 
that  he  seemed  to  hibour  under,  to  interest 
and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with  the  dispo- 
sition that  I  believe  you  know  he  con- 
tantly  manifested  towards  inquiring  into 
subjects  of  the  military  kind. .  He  sat,  with 
a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  a  regimental  court-martial, 
that  happened  to  be  called,  in  the  time  of 
his  stay  with  us ;  and  one  night,  as  late  as 
at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the  Major 
of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are  styled 
thie  Rounds^  where  he  might  observe  the 
fbnns  of  Vlidting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing 
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th«t  they  and  their  sentries  are  read}^  in 
their  duty  on  their  leveral  posts.  He  took 
occasion  to  converse  at  times  on  military  to- 
pics, one  in  particular,  that  I  see  the  men- 
tion o^  in  your  ^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,'  which  lies  open  before  me,*  as  to 
gunpowder ;  which  he  spoke  of  to  the  same 
effect,  in  part,  that  you  relate. 

^^On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment 
were  going  through  their  exercise,  he  went 
quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extre- 
mities of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices 
attentively ;  and,  when  he  came  awav,  his 
remark  was,  ^  The  men  indeed  do  load  their 
muskets  and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.* 
He  was  likewise  particular  in  requiring  to 
know  what  was  tne  weight  of  the  musket 
balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they 
nugfat  be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired 
off. 

^  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  ob- 
serving the  dinerence  between  those  of  the 
offkers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the 
superiority  oi  accommodation  of  the  better 
conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the  inferior  ones, 
was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct 
a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the 
camp  were,  £n)m  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lin> 
colnahire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers  of 
which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in 
which  he  slept ;  and  from  General  Hall,  who 
very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased 
with  his  entertamment,  and  the  civilities  he 
received  on  the  part  of  the  General  ;f  the 
attention  likewise  of  the  General's  aid-de- 
camp. Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very 
welcome  to  him,  as  appeared  by  their  en- 
gaging in  a  great  deal  or  discourse  together. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  East  York  r^ment 
likewise,  on  being  informed  of  his  coming, 
solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  but  by  that 
tiuic  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  invitation.'' 


^  TO    JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 


«« 


Sm, 


^  I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you, 
of  which  the  second  complains  of  the  ne- 
glect shewn  to  the  first.  You  must  not  tie 
your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspond- 
ence. You  have  all  possible  assurances  of 
my  affection  and  esteem  ;  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions. 
IVhen  it  may  happen  that  I  can  give  you 
either  counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope  it  will 
never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect 
you ;  but  vou  must  not  think  me  criminal 
or  cold,  it  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  no- 
thing to  say. 

"You  are    now  happy  enough.     Mrs. 


I  •  Third  edition,  p.  111. 

t  When  I  one  day  at  Court  exprcaed  to  General  HaO 
my  senae  of  the  lionoar  he  had  done  my  friend,  he  po- 
litely aniweml, '«  Sir,  I  did  flv«e//buoour.'* 


BosW^is  recovered;  and  I  congrattdate 
you  upon  the  probabilitv  of  her  long  life. 
If  general  approbation  will  add  any  tinng  to 
your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  vou  mentioned  as  a  man  whom  every 
body  likes,    I  think  life  has  little  more  to 


give. 


has  gone  to  his  regiment'.    He 

has  laid  down  Ms  coach,  and  taUcs  of  making 
more  contractions  of  his  expense;  faiow  he 
will  succeed,  I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to 
reform  a  household  gradually;  it  may  be 
better  done  by  a  system  totally  new.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  always  something  to  hide. 

"When  we  pressed  him  to  go  to  — ,  he 

objected  tne  necessity  of  attending  his  na- 
vigation; yet  he  £ould  talk  of  going  to 
Aberdeen,  a  place  not  much  nearer  his  navi- 
gation. I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  living  at  i  ■  in  a  state  of  diminu- 
tion ;  and  of  appearing  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  neignoourhood,  shorn  ofhis-hea  m» 
This  is  natunu,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I 
told  him  of  the  increasing  expense  of  a  grow- 
ing fiunily,  seems  to  have  struck  him.  He 
certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  confused 
views,  and  we  luive,  I  think,  shewn  him  that 
he  is  wrong :  though,  with  the  common  de- 
ficience  of  advisers,  we  have  not  shewn  blip 
how  to  do  right. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  re- 
strain your  imagination,  and  imagine  that 
happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had 
at  other  places  as  well  as  London.  With- 
out asserting  Stoicism,:|:  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  is  our  business  to  exempt  ourselves  as 
much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of  extemid 
things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  hap- 
piness \4  and  that  is,  the  reasonable  hope  of 
a  happy  fiiturity.  This  may  be  had  every 
where. 

^^  1  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  Lon- 
don to  other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  be  pre- 
ferred, if  the  choice  is  free ;  but  few  nave 
the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  manner  of 
life  ;  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the 
prime  motive  or  action. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  like  tne 
rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick ;  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable 
nights.  Nobody  is  well  but  Mr.  Levett. 
^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most,  &c. 

^*  Sam.  JouirsoK. 

"Loodan,  July3, 1778." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Strahan  ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  relate.    Their  reconciliation 


X  ri  suspect  Uiis  if  a  misprint,  and  that  Johnson  wrote 
'*  without  affecting  stoicism ;"— but  the  original  letter 
being  burned  In  a  mass  of  papers  in  Scotland,  I  hare  not 
been  aide  to  aaenrtaln  whether  my  conjecture  is  well 
founded  or  not.  The.cxpresslon  in  the  text,  however, 
may  be  Justified.    M] 
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D  me  in  R  letter  frotn 
Bb-  Stnhaii,  in  tbe  tbllowing  wndi  i 

>*  Tbe  DotM  I  (hewed  tou  that  nMed  be- 
tween him  lai  me  were  luted  In  Haich  lut. 
Tbe  matter  kj  doiruDt  till  July  S7i  when 
he  wrote  to  mo  ai  fbllowt : 


■  It  would  be  very  fboliih  Ibr  □■  to  con- 
tinue Btiansen  aaj  laager.  You  can  ne- 
ver bj  pen&tencj  make  wron^  ri^U-  If  I 
Raented  loo  acrimomoual;,  I  reaeuted  adj 
to  jouraelf.  Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard 
Irhat  1  wrote.  You  saw  that  07  uiRer  wai 
orer,  for  in  a  daj  or  two  I  came  to  jour 
hotue.  I  have  given  jou  a  lonser  time ;  and 
I  hope  70U  baVt  nude  «o  goon  uae  of  i^aa 
to  be  no  longer  on  evil   lermi  with,  Sir, 

*S*K.    JOHRBDM.' 

"  On  thia  I  called  upon  turn  1  and  he  hai 
Mnoe  dined  with  roe." 

After  this  time,  the  aame  frlendahlp  m 
fomierlj  continued  between  Dr.  JoluiMm 
and  Mr.  Stnban.  M7  friend  mentioned  to 
me  a  little  drcumitancc  of  hi*  attention, 
wlilch,  thougli  we  may  imile  at  it,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  *  nice  and 
tnie  knowle<^  of  human  life.  "  Wlien  I 
write  to  Sco^ujd,  (uld  he.)  I  employ  Stra. 
han  to  frank  my  letteiB,  that  be  may  have 
the  consequence  of  appearing  a  ParHuneut. 
man  among  his  countrymen/' 


"  WaEv  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  waa 
reeaved  with  ao  much  kindnesa  at  warley 
Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  liave  not 
made  lome  inquiries  after  my  Mends. 

"  Pray,  how  many  sheep-stealen  did  you 
convict  f  and  how  did  you  puniih  them  f 
When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  ba- 
UtationB  t  The  air  gtowt  cold,  and  tbe 
ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  camp 
cannot  be  witliout  much  danger  to  the  health 
of  tbe  common  men,  if  even  the  offlcera  can 

"You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  ii  now  Dean  of 
CarUsle  ;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 

Ewer  of  preienting  himself  to  (ome  good 
iaa-    He  ii  provided  far. 

"  Theseuionof  theCt-nais  tocomn 
with  that  of  the  parliament.     Mr.  Banks 
desires  to  be  admitted  ;  he  will  be  a 
luniotiTable  accesdon. 

"  Did  the  Kin^  nleaae  you  t  The  Cox- 
heath  men,  1  think,  have  some  reason  to 
complain  1  Beynoldi  sayl,  your  camp  is  bet- 
ter than  theirs. 


"  I  boiwyoilfindyiMrsdfaUetaeacaMa. 
:  Ibis  wetfWri    Take  cw«  «f  yaur  ««■ 


_cmeD  whose  notica  I  have  had 
whoae  H"**"—  I  have  espMiaBced. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sr, 

"  Yout  moat  htimbk  •btl  . .. 
**  Sam.  Joraaa*. 
■'  ocWh  ai,  177a.' 

I  wrote  to  him  on  tbe  IBth  of  Atigutt,  the 
IBth  of  September,  and  the  <th  ofNorcm. 
ber  ;  infbrming  lum  of  my  having  bad  ano- 
ther son  bom,  wham  I  had  called  James; 
tliat  I  bad  passed  some  time  at  Aucbinleek ; 
that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  In  ha 
ninety-ninth  year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  be 
mw  her,  and  temember«d  him  with  respect ; 
and  that  his  mothor  by  adootion,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Eglintoune,  liad  said  to  me,  "  TeO 
Mr.  Johnson  I  love  Um  exceeding ;"  that 
I  had  a^dn  sufibred  mudi  frmn  bad  ndrita  t 
and  Uut,  as  It  was  veir  long  aincc  1  heard 
from  him,  I  was  not  a  little  unean. 

The  continuance  of  his  ngard  fiir  fais 
friend  Di.  Bumey,  appears  from  tbe  follow- 
ing letters; 


"  Da.  BuRHET,  who  hrinn  thb  paper,  b 
enmwed  in  a  History  of  HuSc ;  ana  bnag 
fa^^ld  by  Dr.  Harkham  <£  some  Us£ 
to  his  sulyect,  which  are  in  tbe  li- 


in  his  inquiry :  and  can  is- 

you,  with  great  confidence,  th»t  if  you 
knew  him  he  would  not  want  any  int«rve- 
nient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  klndnees  of 
one  who  loves  leanung  and  virtue  aa  you 
lore  them. 
"  I  have  been  Uatlcsing  myaelf  all  tbe 


literary  talk  f  and  riad  to  shew  you,  by  tbe 
frequency  of  mv  visits,  how  eagerly  I  love 
it,  when  vou  talk  it. 

"  I  am,  (tear  Sir,  yonr  moat  humble  aasvant, 
"  Sam.' JoB>«u(. 

■•  LobIbb,  NcnoglHTf,  tnV 


suisaissi.a.'H 


"  Th£  bearer,  D*.  BoftwKY,  fin  bad 
■ome  account  of  a  Welsh  Manuscript  hi  tbe 
Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  Oopes  to 
gun  some  msteiisls  for  lus  History  of  Uu- 
uc ;  but,  beioff  ignorant  of  tbe  language,  ia 
at  a  loss  where  to  find  saaistance.  I  make 
no  doubt  hut  you.  Sir,  can  help  him  throu^ 
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bii  dUeultiM,  tud  therefore  Uke  the  lib«r- 
-tr  of  rccommeadLnp  him  to  your  &vour,  aa 
I  mm  nire  jou  will  find  him  ■  man  worth/ 
of  ewoTj  dvititj  that  eui  be  ihewn,  uid 
«Tarr  benefit  that  can  be  conferred. 

"  But  ve  muiC  not  let  Welsh  drive  us 
from  Greek.  What  comes  of  Xenophon  ? 
[f  JOU  do  not  lUie  llie  trouble  of  pubuihiug 
the  book,  do  not  let  your  commentuieibe 
loit ;  coatrive  Uut  tbey  may  be  pubUihed 
(omewhera.         I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  (ervant, 
'■  Sam.  JouMBOir. 
"  LodHb.  Miwhn  S,  177a' 

These  letter*  procured  Dr.  Buniev  great 
kindneea  end  fiiendly  olGcea  &om  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occuion, 
but  in  fliture  vmtt  to  the  uniTerrtty.  The 
iune  Tear  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to 
St.  Joaeph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bur. 
nejr'a  rouogest  iod,  who  was  to  be  placed  in 
tbecollege  of  Wiocheater,  but  accompanied 
him  when  he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevo- 
lent exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
(specially  when  we  conaicler  how  grievously 
he  was  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how 
uncomfortable  his  home  was  made  b;  the 
uerpetual  jarTiiiK  of  those  whom  he  cbarita. 
bly  accommodated  under  his  roo£  He  has 
sometimes  suffered  me  to  talli  jocularht  of 
bis  group  of  femalea,  and  call  them  hia  Seni. 

«Sa.  He  thus  mentions  them,  together  witb 
oncst  X>erett,  in  one  of  iua  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  :■  "  Williams  hates  every  body  t 
I«vett  hatea  Deamoulins,  and  does  not  love 
'Williams ;  Deamouliiis  hates  them  both ; 
Pollt  lovea  none  of  Ihem." 


indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wTot«, 
Tou  must  nave  some  reason  to 
bowerer,  tou  must  not  let  small 


things  diftutb  you,  when  you  have  such  1 


•'■SK 


ii^oim.    It___ .._,  ,. ._ __ 

e  care  will  now  reaturc  ber,  if  any  re- 
ef her  complaints  are  left. 
You  aeem,  if  I  understatid  vour  letter, 
galnii^  ground  at  Auchinleck,  an  in- 
thU  wcnild  give  me  sreat  debgbt. 


«be 


any  fit  of  aaxietr,  or  gl 
rvanim  of  nind,  laja  hold  upon  you, 
. .  itarulenottopublishitb^rcomplaUita, 
but  ewai  your  whole  ewe  to  lude  it :  by  en- 
daaveHiiaig  to  Udeitiyau  will  drive  it  away. 
B«  alway*  busy. 

"  The  Cldb  is  to  meal  with  the  parlia- 
ment t  «•  ulk  of  alecliDg  Bants,  the  tra- 
veller; he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 
"  Ijungtou  has  been  encam|>ed  witb  his 


company  of  mililfa  on  Warley -common  (  I 
apent  five  daja  amongst  them ;  he  aignalized 
himself  as  a  dillaent  ofiicer,  and  hds  very 
hieh  respect  in  the  raiment.  He  preuded 
when  1  was  there  at  a  eourt-martla] ;  he  is 
now  quartered  in  Hertfordshire  ;  his  ladj 
and  little  ones  are  in  Svotlaod.  Paoli  came 
Id  the  camp,  and  commended  the  soldlera. 

"  Of  myself,  I  have  no  mat  matten  to 
aa; ;  m  j  health  is  not  restored,  my  nights  are 
restless  and  tedious.  The  best  nl|{ht  that  I 
have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort 

"1  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  ftw  lives  lo 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

.   "  San.  JoHoioa. 
'■  mmntur  tl,  im." 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hut- 
sey,  who  bad  been  some  time  in  trade,  and 
was  thenacletgymanof  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, being  about  to  undertake  ajoumey  t9 
Aleppo  and  other  parts  of  the  bist,  which 
be  accomplished.  Dr.  Johnson  (ytbo  had  long 
been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him)  ho- 
noured him  with  the  ibllowing  letter  1 


them  ;  we  may  p . .   ..^  _     . .    .   . 

more :  you  pait  with  my  good  wuius,  uur 

do  I  despair  of  seeing  you  return.     Let  no 


of  Mahometans  confirm  T< 


"  SikM.   JOHHSOK. 


..  Discourses,  to  the  Boyal  Academy," 
by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda,  whom  he  alway* 
conrideied  as  one  of  lus  litcnry  school 
Much  praiae  Indeed  is  due  to  those  sxcalloit 
Discouites  which  are  so  univenally  admired, 
ud  for  which  the  author  received  tnm  the 
cf  Suama  a  gold  snuff^Aox,  adorned 
— "'-  in  iMr«l(tf;*et  in  -" '-  - 


Discouites  which  are  so  univenallir  admired, 
and  for  which  Uu 
EoipreBs  cf  Suan 

with  her  prdUe  in  «>  nwo,  ■»  ui  uv 
■nH  cwtainliuE  what  la  inflnitely  t 
luable,  a  slip  c3pu)«,  no  which  are  written, 
with  her  In^cnal  U^jaaty'a  own  Iwiid,  tbt 
following  words :  "  Powr  It  ChnaBtr  Btf- 
noldi  «n  fewtoyMV*  du  eenlnOeaient  gutfoi 

uniit  d  ia  ItKtmt  ie  *f  ibMhim  diMcoun 

T  la  pf  jnf  urv.** 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lu- 

' proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mijul  in 

■   ther  memon,  jui^ment, 

, not  in  the  IcMt  abated  t 

for  thia  year  came  out  the  fint  four  volumes 
of  his^PrefaccSjUograiihical  and  critical,  la 
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the  most  eminent  of  the  English  Poets,"[*]  I 
published  b^  the  bookseUers  of  London. 
The  remaining  volumes  came  out  in  the 
year  1780.  The  Poets  were  selected  by  the 
several  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary 
copyright,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  perpetuity  of  Literary  Property.  We 
have  his  own  authority,^  that  by  his  re- 
commendation the  poems  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  .added 
to  the  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him 
on  several  topics,  and  ik  ^ntioned  that  as  he 
had  been  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  have 
theproof  sheets  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
I  had  written  to  his  servant  Francis,  to  take 
care  of  them  for  me. 


i( 


MR*   BOSWELL   TO   DR«  J0RK80K. 


•'  Mv  DXJB  Sir,  EdinlniTgh,  Feb.  2,  ITTd*" 

^  ^^  GAaaicx's  death  is  a  striking  event : 
not  that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the 
death  of  any  man,  who  has  lived  sixty -two 
years  ;f  but  because  there  was  a  vivacity  in 
our  late  celebrated  inend,  which  drove  away 
the  thoughts  of  death  from  anv  association 
with  him.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  tenderly 
affected  with  his  departure;  and  I  would 
wish  to  hear  from  you  upon  the  subject.  I 
was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  efferves- 
cence in  London,  when  poor  Derrick  was 
my  governor ;  and  since  tnat  time  I  receiv- 
ed many  civilities,  from  him.  Do  you  re- 
member how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  him,  at  Inverarv,  upon  our 
first  return  to  civilized  living  after  our  Ile- 
bridean  ioumey.  I  shall  always  remember 
him  witn  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

''On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of 
January,  I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and 
had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Keverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  noiyuring  bishop,  a  very 
learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two 
toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  £ank  with 
cordiality.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Flora 
Macdonald.  I  sat  about  four  hours  with 
him ;  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of 
an^  e<mg£  (PeHre,  since  the  Revolution; 
it  IS  the  only  true  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, as  it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops. 
For  as  to  the  episcopal  clergy  who  take  tne 
oaths  to  the  present  government,  they  in- 
deed follow  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 


•  Life  of  Watts. 

t  [On  Mr.  Oairkk's  Monument  in  Lkhfidd  Cathedral, 
he  U  taid  to  have  died,  *'  aged  64  yean.'  But  it  Is  a 
inistake»  and  Mr.  Boswell  Is  perfectly  correct.  Oarrlck 
was  baptised  at  Hereford,  Feb.  88, 1716-17,  and  died  at 
his  house  in  London,  Jan.  90, 17791  The  inaccuracy  of 
lapidary  insaiptioos  is  well  luiown.    M.  j 


land,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  obaen 
*■  they  are  not  Ejpiaooj^ah ;  for  they  are 
der  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have 
thority  beyond  his  diocess.*  Thla  ven^ 
ble  gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  < 
witb  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  bis  ht 
upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We 
a  good  deal  of  curious  literarr  oonve 
tion,  particularly  about  Mr.  Tbomas  B 
diman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  fik 
ship. 

'^  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertw 
of  life  makes  one  embrace  more  doaely  a 
luable  friend.  My  dear  and  much  respi 
ed  Sir,  mav  God  preserve  jou  long  in  I 
world  while  I  am  in  it. 

'*^  I  am  ever,  your  much  obliged 
<'  And  affectionate  humble  serrtnt, 

*^  James  Boswxl 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  1 
again,  complaining  of  his  silence,  as  1 1 
heard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to  ] 
Thrale  for  information  concerning  hi 
and  I  announced  my  intention  of  soon  be 
again  in  London. 

'^  TO  JAMES^ BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"DcAB  Sib, 

*^  Why  should  you  take  such  delight 
make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale  t 
I  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  w 
is  so  very  unnecessary.  Thrale,  you  n 
be  sure,  cared  not  woutit;  and  I  si 
spare  Francis  the  trouble,  by  ordering  a 
both  of  the  lives  and  Poets  to  dear  y 
Boswell,:^  in  acknowledgement  of  her  n 
malade.  Persuade  her  to  accept  them,  i 
accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she  wo 
receive  them  scornfully,  I  would  send  th 
to  l^Iiss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet  n 
of  her  mammals  ill-will  to  me. 

^*'  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four 
lumes,  to  some  other  friends,  to  I^ord  Ha 
first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my  I 
side ;  a  book  surely  of  great  labour,  and 
every  just  thinker,  ofgreat  delight.  W: 
me  word  to  whom  1  shall  send  besid 
would  it  please  Lord  Auchinleck?  \ 
Thrale  waits  in  the  coach. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

^  Sax.  Johks 

"  March  13, 1779." 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  L 
don,  where  I  arrived  on  Monday,  March 
and  next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  found 
Johnson  sitting  over  his  tea,  attended 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a  der 
man,  who  had  come  to  submit  some  poet 
pieces  to  his  revision.  It  is  wondernil  w 
a  number  and  variety  of  writers,  some 
them  even  unknown  to  him,  prevailed 


t  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  andgilt,  wbidi  wa 
ceivcd  as  a  very  han<is<wnc  present. 
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lii»  good-nature  to  look  over  their  works,  unsuccessful;  you  may  have  more  men  killed 

■nd  suggest  corrections  and  improvements,  than  jou  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the  town, 

My  amval  interrupted,  for  a  little  while,  you  are  sure  of  victory." 
the  important  business  of  this  true  repre-        Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating 

tentative  of  Bayes ;  upon  its  being  resumed,  with  persons  of  very  discordant  principles 

I  found  that  the  subject  under  immediate  and  cnaracters ;  I  said,  he  was  a  very  univer- 

coinideration  was  a  translation,  yet  inmanu-  sal  man,  ouite  a  man  of  the  world.     Johv- 

script,  of  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  sow  :  **  Yes,  Sir ;  but  one  may  be  so  much 


dor  and  Signor  Barctti.     When  Johnson  wards  fool  enough  to  expunge ;  *  I  do  not 

had  done  reading,  the  author  asked  him  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.'  ** 

bluntly,  *'  If  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  Boswell  :    ^^  That  was  a  fine  passage." 

translation  ?"     Johnson,  whose  regara  for  Johnson  :  Yes,  Sir ;  there  was  another  nne 

truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  passage  too,  which  he  struck  out :    *•  When 

puzzled  for  a  moment,  what  answer  to  make;  I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to  dis- 

as  he  certainly  could  not  honestly  commend  tinguish  myself  I  was  peipetually  starting 

the  performance,  with  exquisite  address  he  new  propositions.     But  I  soon  gave  this 

evaded  the  question  thus,  ^'  Sir,  I  do  not  over,  for  I  found  that  senerally  what  was 

say  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  new  was  fidse."*    I  saidj  did  not  like  to  sit 

translation.*'      Here  nothing  whatever  in  with  people  of  whom  I  had  not  a  good  opi- 

fkvour  of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and  nion.    Johnson  :  **  But  you  must  not  in- 

jet  the  writer  was  not  shocked.    A  printed  dulge  your  deUcacy  too  much ;  or  you  will 

**  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain,"  be  a  ttte^Uite  man  all  your  life." 

came  next  in  review ;  the  bard  was  a  lank  During  my  stay  in  L.ondon  this  spring,  I 

bony  figure,  with  short  black  hair;  he  was  find  1  was  unaccountably  negligent  in  pre- 

writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while  John-  serving  Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at 

son  read,  and  shewing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  ot  any  time  when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have 

earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom  and 

and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone,  *^  Is  that  poetry,  wit.     There  is  no  help  for  it  now.     I  must 

Sir  ?*-Is  it  Pindar  ?"    Johnson  :  "  Whj^,  content  myself  with  presenting  such  scraps 

Sir,  there  is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  as  I  have.    But  I  am  nevertheless  ashamed 

called  poetry."     Then  turning  to  me,  the  and  vexed  to  think  how  much  has  been  lost, 

poet  cried,  "  My  muse  has  r  '  '         '  "'*  "       '  '^'"'  *'                 t-- « -     ^«  • 
upon  the  town,  and  (pointing 
trembles  under  the  hand  of  tn<  _ 

Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked  him,  stances  can   only  exhibit  a  few   detached 

**  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ?"    I  did  not  fragments. 

trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this  Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of 

question.    He  proceeded,  ^^  Here  is  an  er-  the  author  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed 

Toi*,   Sir;  you    have   made  Genius  femi-  Jumtu;  he  said,  I  should  have   believed 

nine." — «'  Palpable,  Sir,  f  cried  the  enthu-  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man 

siast ;)  I  know  it.  ^But,  (m  a  lower  tone)  it  but  Burke  who  b  capable  of  writing  these 

was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of  letters ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it 

Devonshb^,   with   which    her  Grace   was  to  me.  The  case  would  have  been  different, 

pleased.    She  is  walking  across  Coxheath,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author ;  a  man 

m  the  military  uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  so  questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publica- 

to  be  the  Genius  of  Britain."    Johnson  :  tion,  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  deny  it." 

*^  Sir,  ^ou  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but  He  observed  that  his  oldfriend,  Mr.  She- 

that  will  not  make  it  right.    You  may  have  ridan  had  been  hbnoured  with  extraordinary 

a  reason  whv  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  attention  in  his  own  country,  by  having  had 

but  they  will  still  make  but  four."  an  exception  made  in  his  fiivour  in  an  Irish 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  act    of   Parliament    concerning    insolvent 

the  course  of  the  following  days,  such  it  debtors.    *'  Thus  to  be  singled  out  (said  he) 


Friday 
26,  when  I  visited  him.      He  said  he  ex 

pccted  to  be  .tucked  on  «xount  of  hi.  ^^^^S^'i^^^^i^^^S^^'SSS^ 

**  Laves  of  the  Poets."     "  However,   (said  m  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  not  recoUect- 

he,)  I  would  rather  be  attacked  than  unno-  *»¥  *.?*^  *i2Sf ""**  ^'  Jl?  ^'^^^'.^^^'^'TS'  *V?*5 

♦S/vvl      Frt»  fliA  ,•/«•.*  *i,it»  ««..  «o«   A^*^  wholly  superfluous,  M  it  a«cert«ln»  that  the  word*  which 

need,     l-or  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  ooidHnithhad  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  flctitiout  cha- 

an  author  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An  racter  fai  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefidd/  and  which  as  we 

assault   upon   a  town   is  a  bad  thine;    but  !«?™  ^  Dr.  Johnson  he  aft«rwardsapunged,  n». 

.*. :_    •!•      "',,  •  »*«*  vu^ij^,    i/uv  i^j^    jj^g  many  other  passages  in  his  Novel,  to  him. 

Btarvingit  ib  still  worse ;  an  assault  may  be  seu:   M.1 
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At  StKS'.huo,  on  MondB^,  Afarch  30,  tt 
hre^cbit,  he  maintained  that  a  Gttberhadua 
right  to  controul  the  Inclinationi  of  hie 
daugbUn  in  mirriuce. 

On  Wednesday,  March31,  when  I  viaited 
biiHi  and  conlnaed  an  excens  of  vbich  I  bad 
verj  Mldom  been  guilty ;  that  I  had  spent  a 
whole  night  in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I 
could  not  look  back  on  it  with  satis&ction  : 
Instead  of  a  hsrsli  animadreraion,  he  mildly 
said,  "  Alas,  Sir,  anliow  few  things  can  we 
look  iiocll  with  sUtlslkction," 

On  ThuMa/,  April  1,  he  commended  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  '''  a  dogged 
vetadty."*  He  said  loo,  "  JLondon  is  no. 
thing  to  some  people  t  but  to  a  man  whose 
pleasure  is  intdlectual,  London  is  the  place. 
And  there  is  noplace  where  economy  can  be 
•0  well  practised  aa  in  London  i  more  can 
be  had  here  for  the  moner,  eren  bj  ladies, 
than  an^  where  elae.  Vou  cannot  play 
tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  imall  placet 

Su  muM,  make  an  uniform  appearance, 
ere  a  ladj  may  have  weU-fumiuied  aparV- 
menta,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any  meat 
in  her  kitchen. 

I  was  amuaed  by  considering  trith  how 
much  ease  and  coolness  he  could  write  or 
talk  to  a  Mend,  exhorting  him  not  to  sup- 
poH  that  happlneas  was  not  to  be  found  as 
wdl  in  other  places  as  in  Ijondon ;  when  he 
himself  was  at  all  times  sennble  of  lu  being, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon 
eartL  The  truth  is,  that  by  those  who, 
from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
have  leamt  the  luU  advantage  of  Iioodon, 
its  pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  not 
only  Kir  variety  of  eqjoyment,  but  for  com- 
fort, will  be  fblt  with  a  philosophical  exulta. 
Hon.  The  freedom  thna  remark  and  petty 
censure,  with  which  life  mav  be  paased 
there,  ia  a  cireumstaoce  which  a  man  who 
knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow  drde 
must  relish  highly.  Mr.  Burke,  wbott  or- 
derly and  amiable  domestic  babits  mi^L 
make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to 
him  than  to  most  men,  >wd  once  very  plea^. 
santly,  in  my  hewing,  "  Thouoh  I  have  tha 
honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  ifaouU  not 
like  to  live  there  ]  I  should  be  obliged  to  be 
■omuchspm  my  feed  behamicur."  In  Ixai* 
(ton,  a  man  may  live  is  splendid  society  at 
one  time,  and  in  frugal  retirement  at  an- 
other, without  animadversion.  There,  and 
there  atone,  a  man's  oiTii  liouse  is  truly  his 
Au/ta,  in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect  safety 
fromintrusion  whenever  beplettsea.  Inever 
ahsU  forget  how  well  this  was  espresaed  to 
me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell :  "The  chief 
advantage  of  London,  {said  he,)  is,  that  a 
man  is  alwaya  so  war  Au  burrotc." 

He  said  of  one  of  bis  old  acquaintances, 
"  He  is  very  fit  fbr  a  travelling  governor. 
He  knows  French  very  welL    He  is  a  man 


of  good  nrinciptes;  and  there  would 
danger  that  a  young  gentleman  shmiU 
his  manner  ;  for  it  is  so  very  bad,  t 
must  be  avoided.  In  that  respect  be 
be  like  the  drunken  Helot." 

A  gentleman  has  infiomed  me,  that 
son  said  of  the  same  person,  "  Sir,  h 
the  most  moerUd  imdetsttnding  of  anj 
whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  April  2,  b^ng  Good-Fi 
I  vinted  him  in  the  mominir  as  usual 
Gnding  that  we  insenribly  fell  into  a 
of  riiucule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  < 
friends,  a  very  worthy  man,  I,  by  wa 
check,  ^oted  some  good  admomtioii 
"  The  Government  of  the  Tongue, 
■veij  pious  book.  It  happened  sIm  re 
ably  enough,  that  the  autgect  of  the  ai 
preached  to  ua  to-day  bv  Dr.  Buiron 
rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  tfa 
talnty  that  at  the  last  day  we  must  gi 
account  of  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  b 
and  amongst  various  acta  of  cuIpaUl 
meotiuneocvil-^eak  ing.  A*  we  wen 
Ing  slowly  along  m  the  crawd  fnaa  d 
J^uuon  jogged  my  elbow,  and  said. 


Sir,  the  sense  o 

may  be  lawfiiUv  UKd.  Tba  author  of ' 
Government  iJ'the  Toi^ue'  wouU  ha 
treat  all  men  alike." 

In  the  interval  between  mominf 
evening  service,  he  endeavoured  ta  ei 
himself  earnestly  in  devotional  exe) 
end,  as  he  has  mentioned  in  his  **  Pi 
and  BIedita(ions,"f  gave  me  "  1m  P 
ds  PoMhal,"  that  I  Q^gbt  not  interrup 
I  preaare  Uie  book  with  reverence^' 
preemtinf!  it  to  me  ia  marked  upon  il 
hie  own  hand,  and  I  have  fiiund  m  itk 
divine  unt.'tioii.  We  went  to  cliDrch 
In  the  aftcmoOD. 

On  Saturday,  A^  S,  I  viaited  h: 
night,  and  found  him  sitting  in  Mra. 
liams'*  room,  with  her,  and  one,  who 
tenrards  told  me  was  a  natunl  son^  i 
second  Lard  SouthweU.  The  table  1 
singular  appearance,  being  covered  ■ 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of   oysten 

rrter Ibr  his  company,  and  tea  for  hii 
nentioned  my  having  heard  an  en 
(Ayaiclan,  who  was  himaelf  a  Chrastia 
gUG  in  favour  <rf  universal  tolentioa 
maintain,  that  no  man  could  be  hurt  I 
otim'  man's  diflering  from  mm  In  op 
JoBiiBOM  I  "  8ir,  you  are  to  a  cartai 
gree  hurt  by  knowing  that  wen  oos 
does  not  believe." 

On  ]£aBter-dAy,afW  solemn  service 
Peul'^  I  dined  with  him  :  Mr.  AUei 
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any  thing,  except  a  single  curious  fiurt, 
which,  having  the  sanction  of  his  inflexible 
veracity,  may  be  received  as  a  striking  in. 
stance  of  human  insensibility  and  inconsi- 
deration.  As  he  was  passing  by  a  fishmonger 
who  was  skinning  an  eel  abve',  he  heard  him 
*'^  curse  it,  because  it  would  not  lie  still.'* 

On  Wednesday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  I  have  not 
marked  what  company  was  there.  Johnson 
harangued  upon  the  qualities  of  different 
liquors,  and  spoke  with  great  contempt  of 
claret,  as  so  weak,  that  ^^  a  man  would  be 
drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk.** 
He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it, 
that  he  might  judge,  not  from  recollection, 
which  mignt  be  dim,  but  from  immediate 
sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
'*  Poor  stuff!  No,  Sir;  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys  ;  port  for  men ;  but  he  who  aspires 
to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flavour  of  braady  is 
most  grateful  to  the  palate ;  and  then  brandy 
will  oo  soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking  can 
do  for  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few  who  are 
able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a  power  rather 
to  be  wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet, 
(proceeded  he,)  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a 
considerable  part,  I  know  not  but  fruition 
comes  too  quick  by  brandy.  Florence  wine 
I  think  the  worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the 
eye  ;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drink- 
ing it,  nor  after  you  have  drunk  it ;  it  nei- 
ther pleases  the  taste,  nor  exhilirates  the 
spirits."  I  reminded  him  how  heartily  he 
and  I  used  to  drink  wine  together,  when  we 
were  first  acquainted ;  ana  how  I  used  to 
have  a  headache  afler  sitting  up  with  him. 
He  did  not  like  to  have  this  recalled,  or, 
perhaps,  thinking  that  I  boasted  improperly, 
resolved  to  have  a  witty  stroke  at  me; 
'^  Nay,  Sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that  made 
your  head  ache,  but  the  tente  that  I  put  in- 
to it."  BoswELL :  "  What,  Sir !  will  sense 
make  the  head  ache?*'  Johnson:  ^^  Yes, 
Sir,  (with  a  smile,)  when  it  is  not  used  to 
It.** — No  man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  plea- 
santry could  be  offended  at  this ;  especially 
if  Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him 
repeated  proo&  of  nis  regard  and  good  esti- 
mation. I  used  to  say,  tnat  as  he  had  given 
me  lUOOA  in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now 
and  then  to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him 
aft  Mr.  Allan  Uamsay's,  with  Lord  Graham 
and  some  other  company.  We  talked  of 
Shakspeare's  witches.  Johnson  :  '^  "They 
are  bemgs  of  his  own  creation ;  they  are  a 
compound  of  malignity  and  meanness,  with- 
out any  abilities ;  and  are  ^uite  different 
from  the  Italian  magician.  King  James  says 
in  his  ^  Dsemonology,'  '  Magicians  command 
the  devils :  witches  are  theft  servants.*  The 
Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings.*'  Ram- 
say :  "  Opera  witches,  not  Drur^-lane 
witches.'*— Johnson  observed,  that  abilities 


might  be  employed  in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  in 
getting  money,  which  he  said  he  believed  no 
man  could  do,  without  vigorous  parts,  though 
concentrated  to  a  point.  Aahsay  :  '^  Yes, 
like  a  strong  horse  m  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beau- 
ty of  Lochlomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is 
lus  family  seat,  complained  of  the  climate, 
and  said  he  could  not  bear  it.  Johnson: 
"Na;jr,  my  Lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  may 
bear  it  well  enough.  Your  ancestors  have 
borne  it  more  years  than  I  can  telL'*  This 
was  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  House  of  Montrose.  His  Loroship 
told  me  afterwards,  that  he  had  only  afiected 
to  complain  of  the  climate  ;  lest,  if  he  had 
spoken  as  fiivourably  of  his  country  as  he  real- 
ly thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  attacked 
it  Johnson  was  very  courteous  to  Lady 
Margaret  Macdonald.  *■*"  Madam,  (said  he,) 
when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  I  heard  of  the 
people  running  to  take  the  stones  off* the  road, 
lest  Lady  Margaret*s  horse  should  stumble.** 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drummond 
at  Naples,  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ; 
and  added,  that  he  had  a  great  love  of  li- 
berty. Johnson  :  '^  He  is  young^  my  Lord, 
(loosing  to  his  Lordship  with  an  arch  smile ;) 
all  ^4^  love  liberty,  till  experience  convin- 
ces them  they  are  not  so  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves as  they  imagined.  We  are  all  agreed 
as  to  our  own  liberty ;  we  would  have  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but  we  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others ;  for  in  pro- 

Eortion  as  we  take,  others  must  lose.-  I  be- 
eve  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should 
have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that 
was  the  case  some  time  ago,  no  man  was 
at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  m  his  win- 
dows.*' "  Ramsat  :  *^  The  result  is,  that 
order  is  better  than  confusion."  Johnson  : 
^  The  result  is,  that  order  cannot  be  had  but 
by  subordination.*' 

On  Friday,  April  16, 1  had  heen  present 
at  the  trial  or  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman, 
who,  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,  had  shot 
Miss  Ray,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman. 
Johnson,  in  whose  company  I  had  dined  to- 
day with  some  other  fhends,  was  much  in- 
terested by  my  account  of  what  passed,  and 
particularly  with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy 
of  heaven.  He  said,  in  a  solemn  fervid 
tone,  ^^  I  hope  he  shaU  find  mercy.*' 

This  day,  a  violent  altercation  arose  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Beauclerk,  which  havine 
made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  u 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fiiture  miare- 
presentation,  to  tAye  a  minute  account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued, 
as  Judge  fiCickstone  had  done,  that  his  being 
fumisned  with  two  pistols,  was  a  proof  that 
he  meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  Mr.  Beaur 
clerk  said,  ^^  No ;  for  ttiat  every  wise  man 
who  intended  to  shoot  himself^  took  two  pis- 
tols, that  he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at 
once.    I^rd  *s  cook  shot  him<r 

So 
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self  with  one  pistol,  and  lived  ten  daya  in 
great  agony*  Mr. ^  who  lovea  but- 
tered muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them  be- 
cause thej  disagreed  with  his  stomach,  re- 
solved to  shoof  himself ;  and  then  he  eat 
three  buttered-muiiins  for  breakfiut,  before 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should 
not  be  troubled  with  inoigestion :  he  had 
two  charged  pistols ;  one  was  found  lying 
charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had 
shot  himself  with  the  other."—"  Well, 
(said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  triumph^  jou 
see  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient"  B^u- 
clerk  replied  smartlj,  "  Because  it  happened 
to  kill  him.'*  And  either  then,  or  vei^  little 
afterwards,  being  piaued  at  Johnson*s  tri- 
umphant remark,  adaed,  "  This  is  what  jou 
don^t  know,  and  I  do."  There  was  then  a 
ceaaation  of  the  dispute ;  and  some  minutes 
intervened,  during  which,  dinner  and  the 
glass  went  on  cheerfully;  when  Johnson 
suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Beaudcrk,  how  came  jou  to  talk  so  petu- 
lantly to  me,  as  '  This  is  what  you  don*t 
know,  but  what  I  know  ?*  One  thing  / 
know,  which  ^ou  don*t  seem  to  know,  uiat 
you  are  very  unclylL"  Beaucleek  :  '*  Be- 
cause ^ou  began  by  being  uncivil,  (jdiich 
you  always  are.)"  The  words  in  paitSthe- 
oea  were,  I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Here  again  there  was  a  cessation  of 
arms.  Johnson  told  me,  that  the  reason  why 
he  waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking 
any  notice  of  what  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was 
because  he  was  thinking  whether  he  should 
resent  it.  But  when  he  considered  that 
there  were  present  a  young  Lord  and  an 
eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the  world,  with 
whom  he  had  never  dined  before,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  they  might  think  they  had 
a  right  to  take  such  liberties  with  mm  as 
Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  "  that  he 
would  not  appear  a  coward."  A  little  while 
after  this,  tne  conversation  turned  on  the 
violence  of  Hackman's  temper.  Johnson 
then  said,  "  It  was  his  business  to  eommtmd 
his  temper,  as  my  firiend,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
should  have  done  some  time  ago."  Beau- 
CLBEK  : "  I  should  learn  of  yo».  Sir."  Jobv. 
sow :  "  Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities 
enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in 
^r  company.  No  man  loves  to  be  treated 
with  contempt**  BEancLsaK,  (with  a  po- 
lite inclination  towards  Johnson :)  "  Sir, 
you  have  known  me  twenty  years,  and  how* 
ever  I  may  have  treated  others,  you  may 
be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you  with  con- 
tempt" JoHKSOir :  "  Sir,  you  have  add 
more  than  was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended ; 
and  Beauclerk*s  coach  not  having  come  for 
him  till  very  late.  Dr.  Johnson  and  another 
gentleman  sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  gone ;  and  he  and 
I  dined  at  Beauclerk*s  on  Uie  Saturday  ae'n- 
night  following. 


After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recol- 
lect the  following  particulars  of  hia  conver- 
sation : 

"  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward 
in  his  learning ;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  Engush  book 
which  happens  to  engage  his  attention  ;  be- 
cause you  nave  done  a  great  deal,  when  you 
have  brought  him  to  iiave  entertainment 
from  a  book.  He'll  ret  better  books  after- 
wards." 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single 
line  of  his  projected  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  groped  for  materials; 
and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted  his 
mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that 
men  entangle  themselves  in  tneir  own 
schemes." 

^^  To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force 
you  to  talk,  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You 
thine^  indeed ;  but  it  is  by  being  ground." 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure 
among  the  Literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  fitz. 
herbert,)  he  said,  *^  What  eminence  he  had 
was  b^  a  felicity  of  manner :  be  had  no  more 
learning  than  what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk*s,  with  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds,  Mr.  Jones,  (afterwards  Sir  William,) 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steeyens,  Mr.  Paradise^ 
and  Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a 
man  who  had  no  fHend.  Johwsok  :  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right.  Sir.  o/  ^(\6i,  ob  c^os^ 
He  had  fidends  but  no  fnend.*  Ganick 
was  so  ditiused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  be 
wished  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found 
people  always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and 
that  always  for  the  same  tning ;  so  he  saw 
lifo  with  great  uniformity."  I  took  upon 
me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliah*s  weapons, 
and  play  the  sophist-.*^  Garrick  did  not 
need  a  niend,  as  hegot  firom  every  body 
all  that  he  wanted.  What  is  a  friend  ?  One 
who  supports  you  and  comforts  you,  while 
others  do  not  Friendship,  you  know.  Sir,  is 
the  cordial  drop,  ^  to  make  the  nauseous 
draught  of  life  go  down  :*  but  if  the  draught 
be  not  nauseous,  if  It  be  all  sweet,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  that  drop.*'  Jobxsok: 
*^  Many  men  would  not  te  content  to  live 
so.  I  nope  I  should  not.  They  would  wish 
to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they 
might  compare  minds,  and  cherish  private 
virtues.*'  One  of  the  company  mentioned 
Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
friend.  Johitsok  :  ^  There  were  more 
matttriala  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick, 
had  he  not  been  so  difiUsed.^  Boswell  < 
^  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to 
thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinaeL** 
JoHirsoir :  ^  Garrick  was  a  very  good  man* 
the  cheerfhlest  man  c^  his  age ;  a  decent 
liver  in  a  profession  which  is  suppoard  to 
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give  indulgence  to  licentiousness ;  and  a  man 
who  gave  away,  freelv,  monev  acouired  hy 
himself.  He  began  the  worla  witn  a  great 
hunger  for  money ;  the  son  of  a  half-pay  of- 
ficer, bred  in  a  fimiily  whose  study  was  to 
make  four-pence  do  as  much  as  others  made 
four-pence  nalfpenny  do.  *  But  when  he  had 
got  money,  he  was  very  liberal."  I  pre- 
sumed to  animadvert  on  his  eulogy  on  (^ar- 
rick,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets.'*  "  You 
say.  Sir,  his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations.''  Johnson  :  ^  I  could  not  have  said 
more,  nor  less.  It  is  the  truth  ;  eclipsed  not 
extinguMhed ;  and  his  death  did  eclipse;  it 
was  like  a  storm."  Boswell  :  ^^  But  why 
nations  ?  Did  his  gaiety  extend  &rther  than 
his  own  nation  V  Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir, 
some  exaggeration  must  be  allowed.  Be- 
sides, nations  may  be  said — if  we  fdlow  the 
Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety, — 
which  they  have  not.  You  are  an  excep- 
tion, though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us 
candiidly  admit  that  there  is  one  Scotchman 
who  is  cheerfuL"  Brauclerk  :  "  But  he 
is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman."  I,  how- 
ever, continued  to  think  the  compliment  to 
Garrick  hyperbolically  untrue.  His  acting 
had  ceased  sometime  before  his  death ;  at 
any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a  short 
time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  ttid  never 
in  Scotland.  I  objected  also  to  what  ap- 
pears an  anticlimax  of  praise,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  preceoing   panegyric, 

"  and  diminished  tne  public  stock  (T^harm- 
less  pleasure !"— ^^  Is  not  hamdea$ pleature 
very  tame  ?"  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  harm- 
less pleasure  is  the  highest  praise.  Pleasure 
is  a  word  of  dubious  import ;  pleasure  is  in 
general  dangerous,  and  pernicious  to  virtue ; 
to  be  able  therefore  to  nimish  pleasure  ^at 
is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is 
as  great  a  power  as  man  can  possess.**  This 
was,  perhaps,  as  ingenious  a  defence  as  could 
be  made ;  stilU  however,  I  was  not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he 
said,  '^One  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a 
French  wit,  //  rCa  de  r esprit  que  coiUre  Dieu, 
I  have  been  several  times  in  company  with  ; 
him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong  power ; 
of  wit     He  produces  a  general  effect  oy  va- 
rious means ;  he  has  a  cheerful  countenance 
and  a  gav  voice.    Besides  his  trade  is  wit. 
It  would  be  as  wild  in  him  to  come  into : 
company  without  merriment,  as  for  a  high- ; 
waxrinan  to  take  the  road  without  his  pis- 1 
tols."  ! 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
^^  Drinking  may  be  practised  with  great 
prudence ;  a  man  who  exposes  himself  when 
tie  is  intoxicated,  has  not  the  art  of  getting 
drunk  ;  a  sober  man,  who  happens  occanon- 
ally  to  get  drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into 
anew  company,  which  a  man  woo  nas  been 
drinking  should  never  do.  Such  a  man  will 
undertaxe  any  thing ;  he  is  without  skill  in 
inebriation.    I  used  to  slink  home  when  I 


had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed 
to  self-examination  will  be  conscious  when 
he  is  drunk,  though  an  habitual  drunkard 
^ill  not  be  conscious  of  it.  I  knew  a  phy- 
sidan,  who  for  twenty  years  was  not  sober ; 
yet  in  a  pamphlet,  wtiich  he  wrote  upon  fe- 
vers, he  appealed  to  Garrick  and  me  for  his 
vindication  from  a  charge  of  drunkenness. 
A  bookseller  (naming  him)  who  got  a  large 
fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitually  and 
equally  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate  friends 
never  perceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at 
one  time  than  another.'* 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successiul  Irre- 
gular practisers  in  physic,  he  said, "  Taylor* 
was  the  most  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but 
sprightly  :  Ward,  the  dullest  Ta^rlor  chal- 
lenj^  me  once  to  talk  I^tin  with  him, 
(laughing.)  I  quoted  some  of  Horace,  which 
he  took  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  speech.  He 
said  a  few  wox^ds  well  enough.'*  Beau- 
CLEUK :  ^^  I  remember.  Sir,  you  said,  that 
Taylor  was  an  instance  how  nur  impudence 
could  carry  ignorance.*'—  Mr.  Beauclerk  was 
very  entertaining  this  day,  and  told  us  a 
number  of  short  stories  in  a  lively  elegant 
manner,  and  with  that  air  of  Mtf  world  which 
has  I  know  not  what  impresnve  effect,  as  if 
ther^vere  somethfaig  more  than  is  expres- 
sed, or  than  perhaps  we  could  perfectly  un- 
derstand. As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  in  his  coach,  Johnson 
said,  ^^  There  is  in  Beauclerk  a  predomi- 
nance  over  his  company,  that  one  does  not 
like.  But  he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so 
much  in  the  world,  that  he  has  a  short  story 
on  every  occasion ;  he  is  always  ready  to 
talk,  and  is  never  exhausted.'* 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds^  Sir  Joshua's  sist^.  I  mentioned 
that  an  eminent  friend  of  ours,  talking  of 
the  common  remark,  that  affection  descends, 
said,  that  **  this  was  wisely  contiived  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind;  for  which  it  was 
not  so  necessary  that  there  should  be  affec- 
tion from  children  to  parents,  as  from  pa- 
rents to  children ;  nay,  there  would  be  no 
}iar!i)|  in  that  view,  though  children  should 
at  a  certain  age  eat  their  praents.'*  John- 
son :  ^*  But,  Sir,  if  this  were  known  gene- 
rally to  be  the  case,  parents  would  not  nave 
affection  for  children.*'  Bosw ell  :  ^*  True, 
Sir ;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  return  that 
parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children  { 
and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  lit- 
tle girl,  of  whom  her  fother  was  very  fond, 
who  once  when  he  was  in  a  melancholy  fit, 
and  had  gone  to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise 
in  good  humour  by  saying,  *  My  dear  papa, 
please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on  with 
yoiir  clothes,  tiuit  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when 
you  are  an  old  man.' " 

Soon  after  this  time,  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred, which  I  will  not  suppress,  because 

•  [The  Chevalier  TsyloTp  the  oeleteated  ocoUft.  11.1 
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character,  which  hsve  been 
mnA  th^refbre  1  InhiM  every  t. .,       , 
B  into  my  biographiral  cup. 


n  (riven  by 
ry  drop  of  g 


Irop  of  genuine 


"  1  AN  in  grett  pain  with  an  influned  Taot, 
Mid  obliged  to  keep  m/ bed,  so  BDi  presented 
flroni  harinfi  the  pleuure  to  dine  at  Mr- 
lUmuy'*  I0.day,  which  a  very  hard ;  and 
■D^  Bpiriti  are  ladly  lunk.    Will  you  be  so 


He  came  to  me  in  the  erenlns,  and  brought 
Sir  Joihua  Kejnalda.  J  needacarcelx  uy, 
that  their  convemtioD,  white  they  aat  by 
my  bed.Bide,  was  the  moat  pleaaing  opiate 
to  pain  that  could  have  been  adminlBtered. 

Johnson  beinK  now  better  diapmed  to  ob- 
tain inforination  concerning  Pope  than  he 
WB»  last  year,'  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord 
Maichmont,  a  present  of  tboae  volumes  of 
hia  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  were  at 
this  time  publiihed,  with  a  request  to  hare 
permission  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship, who  had  called  on  him  twice,  obligingly 
appointed  Saturday,  the  first  of  May,  tor 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me 
from  Streatliam,  and  alter  drinking  choco. 
late,  at  (ieneral  Paoli's,  in  South  Audley- 
ttreet,  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont  a. 
In  Curzon-stj-eet.  His  Lordship  met  ua  at 
the  door  of  bis  library,  and  witb  great  po- 
liteness said  to  Johnson,  "  I  am  not  goins  to 
make  an  encomium  upon  ngtejf,  by  telBns 

J  HI  the  high  respect  I  have  for  jnw^  ^. 
ohnson  was  exceedingly  courteous  ;  and 
the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two  houn. 
during  which  the  Earl  communicated  his 
■necdutes  of  Pope,  wna  as  agreeable  oa  I 
could  have  wished.  When  we  came  out,  I 
aald  to  Johnson,  that,  considering,  bis  Lord, 
■hip's  civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed  if 
he  had  again  bilei  to  come.  "  Sir,  (said  ho,) 
I  would  rather  have  given  twenty  pounds 
than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied  him 
to  Strealham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned 
to  town  in  the  evening.  J    ,  , 

On  Monday,  May  3, 1  dined  with  hi 


IITTO, 

him  this  day  for  his 
opinion  <hi  the  passage  on  PamelL,  concent- 
ing  which  I  had  in  vain  questioned  him  in 
several  letters,  and  at  lei%tb  obtained  it  in 
due/crm  iff  lea. 

Case  for  Da.  Johxsok*s  Opinion  ; 

3d  of  May,  1779- 
PiRKELL,  in  bis  '  Hennit,'  has  tiM 
following  paaaage  i 
To  ctw  Ihb  douM,  to  kiK»  tb*  mid  t^  lUU, 
To  And  If  touti  uid  HHliu  rM  It  rtSti 
(Porm  brnaaliuiiliniathi  irtlld  be  knew, 
WhoK  ten  am*  niwd-rliig  o'a  th<ii%)i[]r  dn.') 
Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being j&tt 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what 
Swalnsreported  of  theworld;  jtt, afteneardt 
said,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  oJene  jt" 

"  I  Ihitdr  il  an  iitaeeuraqi. — He  metUimu 
liBO  nulnulori  in  Ihg  firti  itnd,  surf  tajp 
he  had  on/jr  ont  m  Ihe  iteiL''-\- 
This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 


"  Mb.  Gbeeh  has  Informed  me  that  von 
are  much  better  ;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast  of 
being  much  Setter  ;  my  old  nocturnal  com- 
plaint still  punue*  me,  and  my  reapiratioD 
IS  difficult,  though  much  easier  than  when  I 
left  you  the  summer  before  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ;  Miss  has  been  a  lit- 
tle indisposed  i  but  »be  is  got  well  agaJD. 
They  have  since  the  loss  oftheir  boy  had 
two  daughters ;    but  they  seem  likely   to 


M«>(rfUicnTlSbr , 

the  acaHuiU  rsmklwl  bj  book*,  or  b)  tlw  onl  (ouu-i^ 

_■_. I fimiinfc  stn  ivat  Rpmmuikni  of  ll;  [I 

>,]  tbt  fan  onl  «  Hr/w*  llttoTmitlon  hid 


mm  |»T  ba  tuncrtvd  pol  10  be  Hiuod  i  bat 
...ci,  -u.»maLpktaHdCithiirordlDiiyinxnutk», 
ind  Ihe  e^catleo  nbldi  k  bblj  dtdur^  rroia  Iban 
-wLihoutsiiTlbJcearDDaitnliK,  taelufierri'^'ily  jiuiliM 
W  Uie  omlm.  IttutriynwT  btoirely  attrfiM  t  an* 
■he  celllDC  vudi  an  ■KpUcsUon  rfcwidfrp.  ■"'irp  ntlhtmr 
-  le-JuR. 
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death,  uul  *m  ifVald  you  will  be  lometiinM 
■alitary  j  but  eDiloTour,  whether  ■lone  or 
in  company,  to  keep  yaunelf  cheerAil.  Mj 
friends  likewise  die  verT  &Bt  i  but  auch  u 
thestKte  of  nun.  I  un,  dear  love,  your  moM 
humble  Berruit, 

"  Sam  Johiok. 

Be  had,  before  I  left  London,  renimed 
the  conTenaliOD  concerning  the  appeonuicc 
of  >  irhoat  at  IJcwcutle-upon-TyDe,  which 
Mr.  John  Wesley  believed,  but  to  which 
Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I  waa,  how- 
ever, desirous  to  ezunine  the  question 
closely,  and  at  the  uune  time  wished  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley ; 
for,  thoufch  I  differed  from  him  in  some 
points,  1  admired  his  vuious  talents,  and 
loved  his  pious  zeaL  At  my  request,  there- 
lore,  Ur.  Jahnaon  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro. 
duction  tflhim. 


"  Mb.  Bobwell,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of  being 
known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this  recom- 
mendation, which  I  give  him  with  great 
willingness,  because  I  think  it  very  much  to 
be  wisheil  that  worthy  and  religious  men 
should  be  acquainted  with  each  other.     I 

"  Your  moat  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Jobksov, 

Hr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  let- 
ter to  hira,  and  waa  very  politely  received. 
I  be^ed  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which 
was  accordingly  done. — His  state  of  the  evi- 
dence as  to  ^e  ghost  did  not  satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon 
mj  return  to  my  family  ;  but  tried  how  he 
would  be  affected  by  my  idlence.  Mr.  Dilly 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  which  he  received 
from  Idm  on  Uie   13th  of  July,  in  thesa 


"  SiMCE  Mr.  Boswell's  departure  I  have 
never  heard  I'mai  him  ;  please  to  send  word 
what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether  you 
have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady.     I  am,  &c. 


**  What  can  possibly  have  happened,  tfaat 
keeps  us  two  such  strangeis  to  each  other  F 
I  expected  to  have  heard IVom  you  when  you 
camehome;  I  expected  tfterwardf.    Iwent 


into  the  country  and  returned,  and  yet  tber* 
Is  no  letter  from  Mr.  Boewea  No  Ul  I  bopa 
haa  happened  j  and  if  ill  should  happen,  why 
ahould  It  be  concealed  from  him  who  lovea 
you  P  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  dis- 
posed you  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest 
without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  ama&aid  of  something  bud  t 
set  me  free  ttota  my  suspicions. 

*>  My  thotuhta  are  at  present  employed 
in  guessing  the  reason  ofyour  silence  i  you 
must  not  expect  that  1  should  tell  you  any 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Write, 
pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know  what  il, 
or  what  has  been  Uie  cause  of  this  long  io- 
temptlon. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  Vour  moat  afiectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johhbon. 


"Ur  DsAa  Sia. 

"  What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  su< 
pine  indolence  oT  mind  baa  been  my  state  of 
exialeace  since  I  last  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  a  livelier  state  t  had  often  suSbred  t- 
verely  from  Ions  intervals  of  silence  on  your 
part ;  and  I  had  even  been  chid  by  you  fbr 
expressing  my  uneasinen-  1  waa  wilUtw 
to  take  iSvantage  of  my  insensibility,  and 
while  I  could  hear  the  experiment,  to  try 
whether  your  affection  ibr  me,  would,  after 
an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you 
write  first.  This  afternoon  I  have  had  very 
high  satisfiKtIon  by  receiving  your  kind  let- 
ter of  inquiry,  for  which  I  most  giateftiUy 
thank  you.  I  am  doubtful  IT  it  was  right 
to  make  the  experiment;  though  I  have 
gained  by  It.  I  was  banning  to  ^row  ten- 
der, and  to  upbraid  myselt^  especially  after 
having  dreamt  two  nights  ago  that  I  wss 
with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four 
children,  are  all  weU.  I  would  not  delay 
one  post  to  answer  your  letter ;  but  as  It  u 
late,  I  have  not  time  to  do  more.  You 
shall  soon  hear  from  me,  upon  many  and  va- 
rious particulan;  and  I  shall  never  a^n 
put  you  to  any  test.  1  am,  with  veneration, 
my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  much  obliged, 

"  And  faithfiil  humble  servant, 

"  Jaues  Boswell." 

On  the  3!d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again  i 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  mv  last  inter- 
view with  ray  worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward 
Dilly,  at  his  brother's  house  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  be  died  soon  after  I 
parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  kind 
remembrance  of  hjx  regard 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Railes,  who 
had  promised  to  fiimith  him  with  some 
anecdotes  for  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  had 
sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  borrowing 
° Gomittuld,  in  HeeueU  dtt  Poeta,"  tome 
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My  letter  was  ajpcetty  long  one,  and  con- 
taiiied  a  variety  or  paiticulvs ;  but  he,  it 
should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it;  for  his 
next  to  me,  was  as  follows : 

*^  T.O  JAJfLES  BOSWELL,  SSQ. 

"  Mt  DCAm  6IB, 

**  Aee  jou  playing  lihe  same  trick  again, 
mtkd  trying  w4io  can  keep  silence  longest  ? 
Remember  that  all  tricks  are  either  knaviah 
•or  childish :  and  that  it  is  as  Ibolish  to  make 
experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a  &iend, 
-as  upon  the  diastity  of  a  wife. 

*"*;  \Vhat  can  be  tne  cause  of  this  second  iit 
of  silence,  I  caimot  coiuecture ;  but  after 
on^tridk,  I  will  not  be  cheated  hy  another, 
nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjec- 
tures about  the  motives  of  a  man  who,  pro- 
bably, acts  onfy  bv  ci^ce.  I  therefore 
suppose  you  are  weii,  and  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
is  well  too:  and  that  the  fine  summer  has 
xestored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am  much 
better  than  you  left  me ;  I  think  I  am  better 
than  when  I  was  in  Scotland. 

^  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that 
poor  Thraie  has  been  in  ^reat  dang^.  Mrs. 
Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and  been 
much  indi^xwed*  Every  body  «lse  is  well ; 
Langton  is  in  camp*  l  intend  to  put  Lord 
Hailes's  description  qf  Dryden*  into  another 
edition,  and  as  I  know  his  accuracy,  wish  he 
would  consider  the  ^tes,  which  I  could  not 
alwi^  settle  to  my  own  mind. 

^Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone, 
about  Michaelmu,  to  be  jaUy  and  ride  a 
hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  pwhaps  to 
Qzibrf  Exercise  and  gaiety,  or  rather 
carelessness,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate  all  re- 
mains of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope 
by  the  change  of  place,  :to  find  some  oppor- 
tunities of  growing  yet  better  myself.  I 
am,  dear  Sir, 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

_     '^^  Sam.  JoBKsoy. 

My  readers  will  not  be  di^leased  at  being 
told  every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse 
hb  solitary  hours.  He  sometimes  employed 
himself  in  chemistry,  sometimes  in  water- 
ing and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  small 
experiments,  at  which  those  who  may  smile, 
dimild  recollect  that  thev  are  moments 
which  admit  of  being  soothed  only  by  trifles-f 

*  Whldi  I  oommanicated  to  him  from  hb  Lordihip» 
but  It  hM  not  yet  been  published.    I  have  a  oody  of  It 

[The  few  notice*  oonceralng  Diyden,  wMcn  Lord 
HaiMt  had  collected,  the  author  afterwards  gave  to  Mr. 
Matoae.    M.l 

f  In. one  at  hh  manuscript  Dlariea,  there  Is  the  fM- 
krwinff  entry,  whieh  marlu  his  curious  minute  attco- 
tloo :  '*  July  86,  1768.  I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident  in 
whetting  the  knife  about  ane^hth  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  from  the  top.  Thto  I  mca> 
••re  that  1  may  iuiow  the  gnmth  of  naiU ;  the  whole.ls 
about  0ve>c^hUisof  aa  iucb  " 


On  the  90th  of  Sejitember,  I  defended 
myself  against  his  susfucion  of  me,  which  I 
did  not  &serve ;  and  added,  ^^  Pray,  let  us 
write  fireouently.  A  whim  strikes  me,  that 
we  shoula  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like 
a  stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not; 
nay,  Uiough  it  should  be  empty.  The  very 
sight  of  your  hand-writing  would  comfort 
me :  and  were  a  sheet  to  be  thus  sent  re- 
gularlv,  we  should  much  oftener  convey 
something,  were  it  only  a  tew  kind  words.'' 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  jgood  officer  cf  the  Bed- 
fordshire militia,  hadtaken  a  public- spirited 
resolution  to  serve  his  country  in  its  diffi. 
culties,  by  raising  a  regular  regiment,  and 
taking  the  command  of  it  himself.    This, 
in  the  heir  of  the  immense  property  of 
Wortley,  was  highly  honourable.     Having 
been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then 
the  head-quarters  of  his  corps ;  from  thence 
to  London  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
to  other  places  to  which  the  regiment  might 
be  i>rdered.    Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of  the 
year,  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very 
pleasing ;  especially  as  I  was  to  accompany 
a^  man  of  sterling  good  sense,  inibrmation, 
discernment,  and  conviviality ;  and  was  to 
have  a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  London 
and  Johnson.    Of^his  I  informed  my  illus- 
trious  fiiend,  in  characteristical  warm  terms, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September, 
from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his 
house  before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to 
his  bed-side,  and  expressed  his  satisfiiction 
at  this  incidental  meeting,  with  as  much  vi- 
vadtv  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  miety  of 
youth.  He  called  briskly.  "FraSTgo  and 
get  coffee,  and  let  us  break&st  in  splendour.^* 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several 
interviews  with  him^  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  distinguish  particularlv.  I  consulted  him 
as  to  the  appomtmept  or  guar^ans  to  my 
children,  in  case  of  my  death.  ^^  Sir,  (said 
he)  do  not  appoint  a  number  of  guaidians. 
When  there  are  many,  they  trust  one  to 
another,  and  the  business  is  neglected.  I 
would  advise  you  to  choose  on^  one ;  let 
him  be  a  man  of  respectable  chancter,  who, 
for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right ;  let 
him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be  under 
no  temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and  let 
him  be  a  man  of  business,  who  is  used  to 
conduct  affairs  with  ability  and  expertness, 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  execution  of  the 
trust  will  not  be  burdensome." 


Another  of  the  same  kind  appears,  '*  Aug.  7,  1719, 
Partem  braehU  dcxtri  carpo  prosimam  et  eutem  pectoris 
circa  mamiHam  destram  rati,  ut  notum  fieret  quantt* 
temporie  pUi  renovarentur." 

And,  *'  Aug.  Ifi,  1783.  I  cut  from  the  vine  41  leaves, 
which  weighed  five  os.  and  a  half  and  ei^ht  scruples  :— 
1  lay  them  upon  my  book-case,  to  see  what  wcjgot  they 
will  lose  by  drying.'^ 
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On  Sunilar,  October  10,  wo  dined  to- 
gether at  M  r.  Strahui'a.  The  caHTerMtion 
bavinft  turned  on  the  preTolliiifl  ptattice  of 
ninK  to  the  Eastlntliea  in  quest  of  wealth ; 
—  Jobmioh:  "A  mwi  hud  better  bare 
10,000J.  Bt  the  end  of  ten  jean  passed  in 
Enghmd,  than  20,0001.  at  the  end  of  ten 
jean  passed  in  India,  because  you  mud 
compute  what  ^ou  gim  for  money ;  and  a 
man  wbo  has  lived  ten  ^ears  in  India  hai 
ffiven  up  ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all 
Uiose  advantages  which  arise  &om  Ufing  in 
England.  Tbe  ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  Ots- 
tinguished  by  the  ntme  of  CapabUUfBroiem, 
told  me,  that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of 
Lord  Clive,  who  had  returned  trom  India 
with  great  wealth;  and  that  he  shewed  him 
at  the  door  of  his  bed'Cbamber  a  large  chest, 
which  he  said  he  once  had  full  of  gold ; 
upon  which  Brown  obserred,  •  I  am  glad 
jou  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bedchambn.'  " 
We  talked  of  the  sWte  of  the  poor  in 
London.  —  Johnson  i  "  SsuDden  Welch, 
the  Justice,  vho  waa  once  high-constable  of 
Holbom,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  tbe  state  of  the  poor,  told  me,  that 
I  under-rated  the  number,  when  I  com- 
puted that  twenty  a  week,  Uiat  is  above  a 
thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger;  not  abso- 
lutely of  immediate  hunger)  but  of  the 
wastmg  and  other  diseases  which  are  the 
consequences  of  hunger.  This  happens 
only  in  so  large  a  place  as  London,  where 
people  are  not  known.  What  we  are  told 
about  the  great  sums  |^t  by  b^^ng,  is  not 
true :  the  trade  is  overstocked.  Jmd,  you 
may  depend  uoon  it,  there  are  man;  who 
cannot  get  work.  A  particular  kindofma- 
nufacture  fails  ;  those  who  have  been  used 
to  work  at  it,  can,  for  some  time,  work  at 
nothing  else.  Vou  meet  a  man  begins  ( 
you  chai^  him  with  idleness:  he  saya,  'I 
am  willing  to  Ubour.  Will  you  give  me 
work  y — '  I  cannot.' — '  Why  then  you  have 
no  right  to  charge  me  with  idleness.'  " 

We  letl  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  John- 
son had  said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening 
prayeis.  As  we  walked  along  he  complain- 
ed of  a  tittle  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  "  I 
shan't  go  to  prayera  to-night  j  I  shall  ga  to- 
morrow :  Whenever  I  miss  church  on  a 
Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day.  But 
I  do  not  always  do  it.^  ThU  woaa  ftirex- 
hitntion  of  that  vibration  between  jnous  re- 
solutions and  indolence,  which  many  of  ui 
have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  homie  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long 


O  lanS   BOIWELL,  t3Q. 


df  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord  B^ 
thurst's ;  where  we  found  the  late  Mr-  Mal- 
let, Sir  James  Porter,  who  bod  beoi  Ambaa. 
lador  at  Constantinople,  tbe  late  Dr.  Ma- 
cauUiy,  and  two  or  three  more.  The  con- 
versation turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Ba- 
;hunt  toldus,  tiiat '  The  Essay  r"  "— ' 


Jiunt  told  us,  that  ■  Tlie  Essay  on  Man'  waa 
iri^nally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 
u  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  do  more 
'.hon  put  it  into  verse  i  that  he  had  read 
Lord  Bolingbioke's  nuDkucript  in  hla  own 
liand-writing  (  and  remembered  well,  that 
lie  was  at  bToss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
flef^ce  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or 
Ihe  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.  When 
Lord  Bathurst  Uild  tbia,  Mr.  Mallet  bad« 
tne  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkabla 
piece  of  loformatioD ;  as,  by  tbe  course  of 
nature,  I  might  survive  bis  Lordship,  and 
be  a  witness^  hla  having  said  so.  The  con* 
remtion  was,  indeed,  too  remarkable  to  be 

■  "      ■         Jlcr 1^  .-1_ 

London,  ymi 
that  I  mentioned  to  you 
irliat  had  passed  on  this  sul^ect,  as  I  waa 
much  struclc  with  this  anecdote.  But  what 
ascertains  my  recollection  of  it  beyond 
doubt,  ia,  that  being  accustomed  to  keep  * 
journal  of  what  passed  when  I  waa  at  Loo- 
don,  which  I  wrote  out  every  evening.  1 
6nd  the  particulan  irf  the  above  infiinnatioii, 
just  as  I  have  naw  given  them,  diatlnctlj 
marked ;  and  am  ttience  enabled  to  fix  tfau 
conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday,  thM 
S3d  of  April,  1703- 
"  I  remember  al 
have  not  for  this  U 
nal,)  that  the  convermUon  gtdngon  M 
ing  Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report 
wBch  had  been  sometlmea  propagated  tliat 
he  did  not  undentand  Gre^.  Lord  B^ 
thurst  said  to  me  tfaat  be  knew  that  to  b« 
lalse  {  for  the  part  of  the  Iliad  waa  trana. 
lated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the  coun- 
try;  and  tliat  in  the  momlns,  when  they  as- 
sembled at  breokfiut,  Mr.  Pope  used  fre- 
Juently  to  repeat,  with  gfeat  rapture,  the 
rreek  lines  which  he  had^been  translating, 
and  then  to  j^ve  them  liis  veruon  of  tliem, 
and  to  compare  them  together. 


qui 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
concerning  Pope,  (in  writing  whose  life  be 
was  now  employ^)  wliich  Isliall  insert  u 
a  literary  curiosity.* 


I,  BMiBfal  CiilUa.  IP  thf  Pn- 
ttknal  AitbtMooKbitt"  Stmj 
1,'  UBiUnH  Ihsi  Dm  prtHlpIo 
D  adivlsi]  t^  Pop*  in  bft  "  EMy 


Uw>9^iVn»tlakinftt 

UiWknikA  BWB  bnd,  l)ki|t_MH 
m  BumiiHiiu  tak  EnHT.-^Ttiia  t 

but  tint  dT  fir.  Blslt&agndli 

b«il,Hwdluaiateftill.  tMmm iM  lallHiMt  at Oi-iik- 
■I*  Wiitoo  1  ■ '  ttu  Isu  loi*  B»aiuiil  rsBtstWIi  HBtttf 
nilhillMbHlrHdUieHholeKbnnaal  ■UuIEmtsb 
Mid.'  Is  Om  hsml-nJtlBg  at  BsUiwM*,  Mnd  dnin 

•id  lUiHiMU.-    Est  oaila  0«itiii «Bil WiilfiV'' 
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"Ifthete  circumitanctsctiibeof  anjusc 
to  Dr.  Johnion,  you  maj  have  mj  full  U- 
beitT  lo  give  them  to  him.  1  b^  you  will, 
■t  the  «»me  time,  pretent  to  hiin  my  most 
Topectful  cosipUmentt,  with  belt  wishes  Sot 
hi<  >ucce«  uufGinie  in  all  his  liteimiy  un- 
deitakiap.    I  am,  with  great  respect,  mv 


"  HVSH  BL&Ih 


JonmoM  1  "  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  thii  is 
too  Btrftn^ly  iitat«d.  Pope  may  have  had 
from  Bolingbroke  the  philosoplile  riaiMiiw  ut 
hie  Enay  ;  and  admitting  this  to  be  trui.'. 
Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intentionally  blnfT. 
But  the  thing  ii  not  true  In  the  latituac 
tlut  Blair  aeenu  to  imagine ;  we  are  sure 
that  the  poetical  imagery,  which  makes  a 
great  pact  of  the  poem,  was  Pope's  own. 
It  ij  amazinf.  Sir,  what  devlationi  there 
are  from  precue  truth,  in  the  account  which 
is  siren  of  almost  evciy  thing.  I  told  Ur.i. 
Thrale,  'You  hare  so  little  anxiety  about 
truth,  that  jou  never  tax  your  memory  wit)i 
the  exact  thing.'  Now,  what  Is  the  use  •<( 
the  memoiy  to  truth,  if  one  la  carelesi  ol' 
CKBctneH  ?  Lord  Uailea'a  'Annals  of  Sco-t- 
land'  are  very  exact  i  but  they  contain  merc 
dry  urtlculars.  They  are  to  be  considert'ii 
as  a  DicUnnary.  You  know  such  thing*  are 
there ;    and  may  be  looked   at  wheu  you 

gease  Robertion  paints;  but  the  tnie, 
rtune  ia,  you  are  sure  he  doea  not  know 
the  people  whom  he  paints  (  so  you  canniil 
suppose  a  likeness.  Characters  shauld  never 
be  given  by  an  historian,  unlew  he  knen 
the  people  whom  he  describee,  or  copies  fro  m 
Ihoae  who  knew  them." 

Boswell:  "Why,  Sir,  do  people  plav 
thii  trick  which  I  owerve  now,  when  I  lo,  ili 
at  your  gnte,  putting  the  shoTel  against  it 
to  make  the  fire  bum."  Johbsov  :  "  Thty 
play  the  tiick,  but  It  does  not  make  the  flii; 
buni.»  rA<«  is  a  better  i  (setting  the  ijokir 
perpendicularly  up  at  right  anKles  with  the 
grate.)  Indaysofsupentitionthey thought, 
>i  it  made  a  crosi  with  the  bars,  iC  wduIeI 
drive  away  the  witch." 

Boswell:    ■'  By  aasociating  with  yoi 
Sir,  I  am  always  getting  an  accession   < 
wiadom.  But  perhaps  a  man,  after  knowir 
his  own  character — the  limited  strength  < 
his  own  mind,  should  not  be  desirous 
having  too  much  wisdom,  conndering,  gu"l 
vaitanl  humeri,  bow  little  he  can    carry." 
JoHKso)' :   "  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can  t  li 
a  man  be  aJiu  tahit,  lapiau  /iM  i 

■  Thnuh  plHi'd  to  ■»  the  dalphL»  pb^, 


You  may  be  as  wise  in  your  study  in  the 
oiorning,  and  gay  in  company  at  a  tarem 
in  the  evening.  Every  man  is  to  take  caic 
if  his  own  wisdom  and  hia  own  virtue,  with. 
out  miniling  too  much  what  otliers  think." 

He  said  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me 
the  scheme  of  an  En^ish  Dictionary ;  but 
I  bad  long  thought  of  it."  Bobwelli 
"  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  under. 
Uking."  Johnbom:  "Yes,  Sir,  I  knew 
very  well  wiiat  I  was  undertaking, — and 
very  well  how  to  do  it,— and  hive  done  it 
very  well."  Boswell  :  "  An  excellent  cli- 
max 1  and  it  Jioi  availed  you.  In  your  Pre. 
ftcejou  say,  '^Vliat  would  it  avail  me  in 
this  gloom  or  solitude?'  You  have  been 
agreeably  mistaken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  *'  I 
cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his 
biographers :  every  house  in  wtuch  he  re. 
Hid«d  IB  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were 
an  imury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that 
be  honoured  by  hia  presence."  I  had, 
before  1  read  thiaolnervBtion,  been  desirous 
of  shewing  that  respect  to  Johnson,  by 
vsriotis  inquiries.  Fmding  him  this  even. 
ing  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevuled  on 
him  to  give  me  an  exact  W  of  his  places  of 
residence,  since  be  entered  the  metropolis 
as  an  author,  which  I  sul»oin  in  a  note.} 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a 
friend  of  mine  and  hia  lady,  concerning  con* 
J(^j[al  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had  main, 
tained  was  by  no  means  so  bad  in  the  hu*. 
band,  as  in  the  wife.  Johvbow  :  "  Your 
friend  was  in  the  right.  Sir.  Between  a 
man  and  hia  Maker  it  is  a  difierent  question : 
but  between  a  man  and  biBwith,ahusbuid'B 
infidelity  is  nothing.  They  sre  connected 
b^  children,  by  fortune,  b;  serious  eonsiderm- 
tions  of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in 
their  husbands."  Boswell:  "To  be  sure 
there  it  a  great  difference  between  the  of- 
fence of  itiBdeLty  In  a  man  and  that  of  bis 
wife."  JoHHBoii :  "  The  difference  is  bound. 
less.    The  man  impoees  no  basUrds  upon 

Here    it    may  be  questioned,  whether 


■  rt[  cruIbIt  Sod  maka  Km  Bn  btim :  br  npdUnii 
ha  di,  I:  Ihrom  ■  Hdt «  Ibi  An,  ud  »  petftraillH 
t  Tht  Sp-m.  .  Poam. 


dUere 


n  the  d^ree  of  crimlnalitv  Is 


.«Mf.  70.] 
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still  it  mij  be  maintained,  tluit,tedepeDdent 
of  moral  obli|^tion.  infidelitj  u  hj  no  meant 
a  light  ogenceinahiuband;  because  It  muit 
hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in  vMch  a  mu- 
ti  conatanc;  is  implied,  with  such  refined 
n>imf...pg  aa  Massuiger  has  exhibited  in 


this  opinion.  And  let  it  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance, that  he  waa  verj  cacetul  not  to  rive 
couragement  to  IrreKuIar  condBc 


A  gentleman  not  advertinfz  to  the  diitinc. 
tion  made  bj  him  upon  this  subject,  sup- 
posed a  case  of  sinjipllaT  perveraenesi  in  a 
wire,  and  faeedlesslj  said,  "  That  then  he 
thought  a  husband  ivigbt  do  u  he  pleased 
nith  a  safe  conscience-  Johnsoh:  "Nbj, 
Sir,  this,  is  wild  indeed,  (smiling  t)  jou  must 
consider  that  fomlcatiDn  is  aerime  lu  a  Bingle 
man  ;  and  ^ou  cannot  have  more  libertyli; 
being  mnmed." 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strong- 
ly against  the  Roman  Cathobcs ;  observing, 
"  In  every  thing  in  which  thej  differ  &om 
ua.  they  are  wrong."  He  was  even  against 
the  invocation  of  Saints  t  in  short,  he  was 
in  the  humour  of  onpoaition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  hsd  learnt 
little  Greek,  as  is  too  genenJij  the  case  in 
Scotland  ;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly 


told  by  him  what  method  to  follow ;  he  re- 
commended to  me  as  easy  helps,  Silvsnus'i 
"  First  Book  of  the  Iliad T'  Dawson's  "Lex- 
icon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament;"  and 
"Heaiod,"  with  PoMTis  2.«iiMn  at  the  end 
of  it. 
On  Tuesday,  October  12,  t  dined  with 

;hn  at  Mr.  Runsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven, 
uid  some  other  company,  none  of  whom  I 
tecoUect,  but  a  beautiful   Mlas  Graham,* 

irelatlon  of  his  liordship'a,  who  asked  Dr. 
■Tohnson  to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was 
&ttered  by  such  pleasing  attention,  and 
Bolitely  told  her,  he  never  drank  wine  i  but 
if  she  would  drink  a  glaa*  of  water,  he  was 
much  at  her  service.  She  accepted.  "  Oho, 
Sir!  (said  Lord  Newhaven)  you  are  caught." 
Johnson;  "  Nay,  I  do  not  see  Aote  I  am 
caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  lo 
get  free  ogaio.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope  to 
be  kept."  Then,  when  the  two  glasses  of 
water  were  brought,  smilina  placidly  to  the 
young  lady,  be  said,  "  Madam,  let  us  rtei. 

Lord  Newliaven  and  Johnson  carried  on 
an  argument  for  some  time,  concerning  the 
Middfeaex  election.  Johnson  said,  "  Parlia- 
ment mav  be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as 
a  man  is  Iraund  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie 
the  knot.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  expel,  and  expel  again  and 
again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  inca- 
■  Knilulkllof  SbHwuTDvhwciiKl,  But.     .. 


padtate  for  that  parliament,  rather  than 
have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up  between 
pailiament  and  the  people.  Lord  New- 
haven  took  the  oppomte  side  {  but  respect- 
Mly  said,  "  I  sp^  with  great  deference  to 
you.  Dr.  Johnson  ;  J  tpak  to  be  instruct, 
ed."  This  had  its  full  effect  on  mv  Mend. 
He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as  Uie  table, 
to  a  complimenting  nobleman  ;  and  called 
out,  "My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  desire 
all  this  ceremony  i  let  ua  tell  our  minds  lo 
one  another  quietly."  Alter  the  debate  was 
over,  he  said,  "  I  have  mt  lights  on  the 
subject  to-day,  which  I  nad  not  before." 
This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  e^Mdaliy 
as  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  House  of  Common* 
was  originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people, 
but  a  check,  for  the  Crown,  on  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  remember  Hmry  the  Eighth 
wintal  them  to  do  something ;  they  heai. 
tated  in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  thesfl«T- 
noon.  He  told  them,  '  It  is  well  you  did  ; 
or  half  your  heads  ahould  have  been  upon 
Temble-bar.'  But  the  House  of  Commons 
is  now  oo  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  th^efore  must  l>e  bribed."  He 
added  "I  have  no  delight  in  talking  of  pub- 
lie  a^iis." 

Of  hii  fellow-coll^lan,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  George  Whitefldd,  he  nid,  "Wldte- 
field  never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a 
mountebank.doesi  he  did  not  draw  attention 
by  doing  better  than  other*,  but  doing 
woat  was  straoffe.  Were  Astler  to  preach 
a  sermon  standing  upon  his  oead  on  a 
horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude 
to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man  would  say  be 
hod  made  a  better  sermon  tor  that-  I  never 
treated  Wliitefield's  ministry  with  con- 
tempt; I  believe  he  did  good.  He  had  de> 
voted  himself  to  the  lower  clasaea  of  man- 
kind, and  among  them  he  wfs  of  use.  But 
when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  piaiae 
due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must 
beat  down  such  prettmsion*. 

What  I  have  preserved  of  liis  canvena- 
tion  during  the  remainder  of  my  atay  in 
Tjondon  at  this  time,  is  only  what  £>llow« : 
I  told  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keeping 
company  with  a  notorious  Infldel,  a  cele- 
brated mend  of  ours  said  to  me,  "I  do  not 
think  that  men  who  live  Uijy  in  the  world. 
OS  you  and  I  do,  can  with  nropriety  anumo 
such  an  authority:  Dr.  Jotuison  may,  who 
i«  unilbrmly  exemplary  in  bio  conduct.  But 
it  is  not  very  consistent  to  ihun  an  infidel 
to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  Joaa. 
SON  :  "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Be- 
cause a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  tBngs,  ia 
he  to  be  right  in  nothing  P  Becatise  a  man 
sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to 
steal  P  This  doctrine  wodld  vtTj  soon  bring 
a  man  to  the  gallows." 

After  oil,  bowevcT,  it  is  a  difEcult  ques- 
tion how  tor  sincere  Christiana  ahould  m- 
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sociate  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion ; 
Ibr,  in  the  first  phice,  almost  every  man's 
mind  may  be  more  or  less  'corrupted  bj 
evil  communications  ;*  secondly,  the  world 
may  very  naturally  suppose  tnai  they  are 
not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can 
eadly  beir  its  opponents;  and  thirdly,  if 
the  profime  find  tnemselves  quite  ^ell  re- 
ceived by  the  pious,  one  of  the  chedcs  upon 
an  open  declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and 
one  of  the  probable  chances  of  obliging  them 
seriously  to  reflect,  which  their  being  shun- 
ned would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  shewed  upon  all  oc- 
casions an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where 
I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a 
tour.  JoHMSow:  ''It  is  the  last  place 
where  I  should  wish  to  traveL"  Boswell  : 
**  Should  you  not  like  to  see  Dublin,  Sir?** 
JoHVSoH:  "No,  Sir;  Dublin  is  only  a 
worse  capital.**  Boswell  :  "  Is  not  the 
Giant's-causeway  worth  seeing?**  Johx- 
soir :  "  Worth  seeing  ?  yes ;  but  not  worth 
going  to  see.** 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation, 
and  thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a 
gentleman  firom  tliat  country,  on  the  subject 
of  an  UHIOK  which  artful  Politicians  have 
often  had  in  view — "  Do  not  make  an  union 
with  us,  Sir ;  we  should  unite  with  you.  only 
to  rob  you.  We  should  have  robbed  the 
Scotch,  if  they  had  any  thing  of  which  we 
could  have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  man- 
ners and  every  thing  about  him,  though  ex- 
pensive, were  coarse,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see 
m  him  vulgar  prosperity.'' 

A  ibreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  consldelr- 
able  time  quite  overlooked,  hiappened  luckily 
to  mention  that  he  had  reaa  some  of  his 
^^Rambler  "  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much. 
This  pleased  him  greatly ;  he  observed  that 
thetiUc  had  been  translated,//  Gw^trtanley 
though  I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered 
more  ludicrously,  //  Vagabcmd^  ;  and  find- 
ing that  this  minister  gave  such  a  proof  of  his 
taste,  he  was  all  attention  to  him,  and  on  the 
first  remark  which  he  made,  however  simple, 
exclaimed.  "The  Ambassador  says  well:— 
His  excellency  observes — ;"  And  then  he 
expanded  and  enriched  the  little  that  had 
been  said.  In  so  strong  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
peared something  of  consequence.  This 
was  exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  com- 
pany who  were  present,  tod  maay  »  time, 
afterwards  it  fiimished  a  pleastot  topic  of 
merriment :  "  The  Ambattador  My$  »«»,'* 
became  a  laughable  term  of  applause,  when 
no  mighty  matter  had  been  expressed. 

I  iSt  London  on  Monday,  October  18, 
and  accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester, 
where  his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

"  MR.  BOSWELL    TO   DIU   JOHKSOHr 
•'  X Y  oaAm  Sir.  Chester,  October  SS»  1779- 

•«•  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday 


morning,  that  O)lonel  Stuart  and  I   left. 
London  ;  Ibr  we  chose  to  bid  a  conlial  adieu 
to  JjotA  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out 
oh  that  day  on  his  embassy  to  Turin.    We 
drove  on  excellently,  and  reached  Lichfield 
in  good  time  enough  that  ni^t.    The  Co- 
lonel had  heard  so  preferable  a  character  of 
the  George,  that  ne  would  not  put  up  at 
the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our 
host,  Wilkins.    We  found  at  the  George  as 
good  accomodations  as  we  could  wish  to  nave, 
and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought 
tha,|  /  teat  in  lAe^field  agmn.    Next  morning 
It  rained  very  hard ;  tod  as  I  had  much  to 
do  in  a  little  time,  1  ordered  a  post^rhaise, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  samed  forth  to 
make  a  round  of  visits.    I  first  went  to  Mr. 
Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accom- 
pany me  to  all  my  other  firiends,  but  he  was 
engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  who  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very 
ill  of  the  gout    Having  Uken  a  hasty  glmnce 
at  the  additions  to  Green*s  museum,  firom 
which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  break  away,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friery,  where  I  at  fixvt  oc- 
casioned some  tumult  in  the  ladies,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
early  :  but  my  natMy  whic&  has  by  woxxder- 
fiil  felicity  come  to  be  closely  assodated  with 
yours,  soon  made  all  easy  ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb 
tod  Miss  Adey  re-assumed  their  seats  at  the 
breakfast  table,  wliich  they  had  quitted  with 
some  precipitation.    They  recd^ved  me  with 
the  kindness  of  an  old  acquaintance;  and 
after  we  had  ioined  in  a  cordial  cfaorua  to 
ffoar  praise,  Mrs;  Cobb  gave  me  the  high 
satis&ction  of  hearing  that  you  said, '  Bo«- 
weU  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never  left  a 
house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  hirretum.'' 
And  she  afterwards  iSded,  that  she  bid  you 
teU  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  to  Lichfield, 
she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friery. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garnck*s,* 
where  I  also  found  a  very  ffattering  welcome. 
He  appeured  to  me  to  ei\joy  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness; and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to 
come  when  I  could,  tod  naas  a  week  with 
hinu    From  Mr.  Garrick*s  I  went  to  the 
Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.    I  was  first 
entertained  b;^  his  lady  and  daughter,  he 
himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according 
to  his  valetudinary  custom.    But  he  derirea 
to  see  me  ;  and  I  found  him  dressed  in  his 
black  ffown,  with  a  white   flannel  nl^t- 
gown  toove  it ;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Do- 
minican f rtJar.    He  was  good-humoured  and 
polite ;  and  under  his  roof  too  my  reception 
was  very  pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Stow- 
hill,  tod  first  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gas- 
trell,  whose  conversation  I  was  not  willing 
to  quit    But  my  sand-glass  was  now  begin- 
ning to  run  low,  as  1  could  not  trespass  too 
long  on  the  Colonel's  kindness,  who  obH* 


•  [ThlB  gtatientan  tutvlrM  hb  brother  Dairjd  muiT 
ycftn;  and  died  at  Lkhfleld,  Dec  lie.  179B,  «t«t.l(  A.C.i 
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nnglj  waited  for  me ;  so  I  hastened  to  Mn. 
Aston's,*  who)n  I  found  much  better  than  I 
feared  I  should  ;  and  there  I  met  a  brother- 
in-law  of  these  ladies,  who  talked  much  of 
you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
It  then  only  remained  to  vint  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe,  with 
sincere  satis&ction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sure 
I  was  fflad  to  see  her  acain ;  and,  as  I  take 
her  to  be  very  honest,  1  trust  she  was  glad 
to  see  me  again ;  for  she  expressed  herself 
so,  that  I  could  i^ot  doubt  of  her  being  in 
earnest.  What  a  great  keystone  of  kindness, 
my  dear  Sir,  were  you  that  morning !  for 
we  were  all  held  U^ther  by  our  common 
attachment  to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  passed  two  houn  with  more  self-com- 
placency than  I  did  those  two  at  Lichfield. 
Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  that  this 
is  idle  vanity.  Will  not  you  confirm  me  in 
my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so 
regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy^  ?    " 

»« We  got  to  Chester  about  mionight  on 
Tuesday  ;  and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state 
of  much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and 
his  officers  treat  me  with  all  the  civility  I 
could  wish ;  and  I  play  my  part  admirably. 
Lastus  aliis^  sapient  nbi^  the  clasaical  sentence 
which  you,  I  Imamne,  invented  the  other 
day,  is  exemplified  in  my  present  existence. 
The  Bishop,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  known  several  years  ago,  shews  me  much 
attention  ;  and  I  am  edm^  by  his  conver- 
sation. I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that 
his  Ijordship  admires,  very  highly,  your 
Freiaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtain- 
ing an  extension  of  agreeable  acquaintance, 
so  that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety ;  and 
the  study  of  the  place  itself  by  the  assist- 
ance of  books,  and  of  the  Bishop,  is  suflici- 
ent  occupation.  Chester  pleases  my  fimcv. 
more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But  I  wul 
not  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

^^  How  Long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet 
.say.  1  told  a  very  pleasing  )roung  lady,*!* 
niece  to  one  of  the  Prgfcenaaries,  at  whose 
house  I  saw  her,  *•  1  have  come  to  Chester, 
Madam,  I  cannot  tell  how ;  and  &r  less  can 
I  tell  bow  I  am  to  get  away  from  it.  Do 
not  think  me  too  juvenile.*  I  beg  it  of  you, 
mv  ckar  Sir,  to  fiivour'me  witn  a  letter 
•wjiile  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness 
of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affec- 
.  tioMte  yeueration^most  sincerely  yours. 

'^  James  Boswell.'* 

^If  you  do  «ot  write  directly,  so  as  to 
catch  me  here,  I  shall  be  disappomted.  Two 
lijies  foam  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning 
bright. 

''to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"Dear  Sim, 
'•>  Why  should  you  importune  me  so  ear- 

*  [A  maiden  stoter  of  Johnaon's  favourite,  MoUy  Aj- 
ton,  who  married  Captain  Brodie,  of  the  Navy.    MO 
t  Hiu  Letitla  Bamitoa. 


neslly  to  write  ?  Of  what  importance  can 
it  be  to  bear  of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who 
finds  himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes, 
and  makes  new  friends  taster  than  he  can 
want  them  ?  If  to  the  delight  of  such  uni- 
versal kindness  of  reception,  any  thing  can 
be  added  by  knowing  that  you  retain  my 
ffood-will,  you  may  indulge  yoursdf  in  the 
mil  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition. 

^^  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of 
Lichfield  with  so  mudi  success :  the  oftener 
you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be  Uked. 
It  was  pleasinir  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  As? 
ton  was  so  weU,  and  that  Lucy  Porter  was 
so  glad  to  see  you. 

'^  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there 
is  much  to  be  observed ;  and  you  will  easily 
procure  yourself  skilful  directors.  But 
what  will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  black  doa 
that  won^  you  at  home  ? ,.  If  you  would, 
in  compliance  with  your  fiither*s  advice,  in- 
quire into  the  old  tcniures  and  old  characters 
of  Scotland,  you  would  certainly  open  to 
yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system, 
in  a  country  half*  barbarous,  is  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  great  anomalies  in  civil  liie.  The 
knowled^^  of  past  times  is  naturally  grow- 
ing less  m  all  cases  not  of  public  record ;  and 
the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the 
present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  a 
Scotchman  to  image  the  economy  of  his 
grandfiither.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negli- 
gent ;  but  gather  up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be 
foimd.:^ 

^*  We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  ano- 
ther project,  a  History  of  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents. 
Many  fiilsehoods  are  passing  into  uncontra- 
dictea  history.  Voltaire,  wiio  loved  a  strik- 
ing story,  has  told  what  he  could  not  find  to 
be  true. 

*^  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of 
these  projects,  or  for  both,  as  opportunities  oc* 
cur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  leisure.  The 
great  direction  which  Burton  has  left  to  men 
disordered  like  prou,  b  this.  Be  not  solUarjf  ; 
be  not  kUe :  which  I  would  thus  modify  ;-^ 
If  ^ou  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you  arc 
sohta^,  be  not  idle. 

^'  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

*^  Sam.  JoHKSoy. 
**  London,  October  27,  ITTQ.** 

*'T0  DR.   SAMUEL  JOHKSON. 

"  Mt  dbar  Sf  r,  Carlisle^  Nov.  7*  1779^ 

^'  That  I  should  importune  you  to  write 
to  me  at  Chester,  is  not  wonderfiil,  when 
you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for  de* 

X  I  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my  father, 
which,  with  loroe  addttJoRi  and  iIlustTatiotM.of  my  own, 
I  intend  to  publiih.  I  have  aome  hereditary  claim  to  be 
an  antiquary ;  not  only  ftom  my  father,  bCit  at  beinj; 
deicended,  bv  the  mother's  side,  irom  the  able  and  learn- 
ed Sir  John  Skene,  whose  merit  bids  defiance  to  all  the 
attempts  which  Iiavcbccn  maitc  to  lessen  his  fiune. 
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lif^t;  and  that  theomar  of  pleuure,  like  the 
amor  numti,  innewei  in  prmortiou  witli  the 
quintitjwhidiwepoweMorit.  Yourletter, 
D>  ftill  A  polite  Uaaneis  and  masterly  roun- 
■el,c*ine  like  atargetremiTe  upon  me,  while 
mlreadr  riittering  with  lichei.  1  wu  quite 
enduffltAl  at  CtieMcr,  ao  that  I  could  with 
diffidtltjquit  it.  But  the  cuchaDlment  wu 
tbtmreneofthat  ofCiic^i  for  ao  ftr  wai 
there  from  bona  aay  thing  lennial  in  it,  tliat 
IwuttUmind,  Idonotineaa  all  reason  cmlj : 
(bt  my  fknty  wm  kept  flndy  in  play.  And 
why  not? — If  vou  please,  1  irill  aend  j^ou  a 
copy,  or  an  ■bridgement  of  mvChe«t«r  jour- 
nal, which  13  tru^  ■  log-book  of  felicity. 

■'  The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kind- 
neas  which  was  very  flatteriog.  I  told  him 
that  you  ip^«tt«d  you  had  seen  >o  little  of 
Chester.  Hia  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you, 
that  he  ehould  be  glad  to  ihew  you  more  of 
it.  I  am  proud  to  And  the  friendsliip  with 
which  you  honour  me  is  known  la  ao  many 

"  I  arrived  here  late  last  nighL  Our  &iend 
the  Dean  has  been  gone  &om  hence  some 
months  ;  but  t  am  tiild  at  my  inn,  that  he  Is 
very  Bopubnu,  (popular.)  However,  I  finind 
Mr.  Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bi- 
shop, and  with  him  I  have  breakCuted  and 


half  ago  ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  variety  of 
knowledge,  uncommon  genius,  and,  I  be. 
liuve,  sincere  religion.  I  received  lie  holy 
sacrament  in  the  Cathedra]  in  the  morning, 
tbii  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  ( 


._  a  Cathedral  so  near  Aucbinleck  ;  and  I 
now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  granting 

"  The  hlaek  dog  that  worrie*  me  at  home 
I  cannot  but  dread  ;  yet,  as  I  have  been  for 
some  time  past  in  ■  military  train,  1  tniM  I 
shall  npidtt  him.  To  hear  from  you  will 
animate  me  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  I 
therefore  hope  that,  soon  after  my  return  to 
the  narthem  field,   1    shall  receive  a  few 

Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  es- 
cort me  in  bis  carrla^  to  shew  me  Liver- 
pool, and  from  thence  back  uain  to  War- 
rington, where  we  parted.*  In  justice  to 
my  valuable  wife,  I  must  inform  you  she 
wrote  to  me,  that,  as  I  was  so  happy,  she 
would  not  he  so  aelfish  as  to  wish  me  to  re- 
turn sooner  than  business  atuolutely  re- 
quired my  presence.  Sbe  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same 
purpose,  by  commission  from  her  ;  and  this 


day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the 
Post-Of&ce  here,  acquainting  me  that  she 
and  the  Uttle  ones  were  well,  and  exprewing 
all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home.  I  am, 
mors  and  more,  my  Mar  Sir, 
"  Vour  affectionate 

"  And  obliged  humble  tervant, 

"Janes  Boswelu" 

**  You  ■  laat  letter  was  not  only  kind  but 
fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  set  rid  of  all  in. 
tellectual  excesses,  and  n^Bier  to  ^olt  jour 
pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexatioDi  be- 
yond their  reaJand  natural  state.  Why 
should  ^ou  not  be  as  happy  at  E^nburgb 


Chester  ?  In  cuJpa  ttl  oiuimis,  md 
mm  fffagil  utgnani.  Please  yourself  wi 
your  wue  aail  children, 


with 


.  ._  it  is  property 
turn  me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  (hat 
you  may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be 
■educed  to  any  thing  that  you  may  afler- 
wards  repent.  mSs  Doxy  perhi^  you 
know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

"If  Dean  Percy  can  tie  popular  at  Carliales 
he  may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  hit  dis- 
posal two  livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  equal 
in  value  to  the  deanery  ;  he  may  take  one 
himself,  and  give  the  other  to  his  son. 

"  How  near  is  the  Cathedral  to  Aucbin- 
leck, that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with 

ii-t     ft   im       r   a.,rt..»-»      .»1«.-t    -.   k»V..J_J    J 


"  Let  me  know  what  reception  jou  have 
from  your  ftther,  and  the  st«t«  of  his  healtJ>. 
Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no 
pain  to  bis  last  yean. 

"  Of  our  tneadM  here  I  can  recollect  no- 
thing to  tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heai3  of  Lanston.  Beauderk  is  just  re- 
turned from  Btighthelmstooe,  I  am  told, 
much  better.  A&.  ThnOe  and  hia  &mily 
are  stUl  there ;  am)  bis  iiealth  is  said  to  be 
visibly  improved  ;  he  has  not  bathed,  but 

"  At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity, 
but  of  late  little  open  hostility.^  I  have 
bad  a  cold,  but  It  is  gone. 

"  Make  my  conpGmenti  to  Mi«.  Boswdl, 
&c.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sak.  JoBxaov. 

"  Londoi,  Nov.  U  ITJV.' 

On  November  3^  and  December  SI,  I 
wrote  to  him  Seova  Edinbur^  givinff  avery 
Givouiable  report  of  the  nnuly  of  Mias 
Doxy's  lover  i— that  after  a  good  de«I  nf 


loUiunic  to  h 
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inquiry  I  bad  discovered  the  aister  of  Mr. 


Franaa  Stewart,  one  of  hu  amanuenaei  when 
wricina  hia  Dictionarjr ; — that  I  had,  aa  de- 
aired  bV  him,  iiaid  hei  a  guinea  far  an  old 
pocket-book  of  her  brother's,  which  he  had  re- 
tained j  and  that  the  good  voman,  who  was 
in  very  mode  late  circunutancea,  but  con. 
tented  and  placid,  wandered  at  his  SL-rupuloua 
and  Uberal  bonestj,  and  received  thesuinea 
as  if  sect  lier  b;  Providence.— That  I  Ead  re. 
peitedlj  b^wed  of  him  to  keep  his  proiniae 
to  aend  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  that  this  memento,  like  Dtltnda  etc  Car- 
tliapa,  must  be  in  every  letter  thai  I  (hould 
vnte  to  him,  till  I  bad  obtained  my  olfject. 

In  1780,  tJie  world  was  kept  in  impatience 
for  the  completion  of  his  **LiTes  of  the 
Poets,"  upon  which  he  was  emplojed  so  &r 
as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  Januarr  1  and  March 
13,  sendiniF  bim  my  notea  of  Lord  Marcb- 
mont's  intonuatioa  concerning  Fopej — 
compUinins  that  I  liad  not  hea^  from  him 
for  a^moat  four  months,  though  be  was  two 
letters  in  m;  debt  j— that  1  lud  suffered 
again  irom  melancholy; — hoping  that  he  had 
twen  in  so  much  better  company  (the  Poets,) 
that  he  had  not  time  tu  think  of  his  distant 
friends  ;  for,  irthat  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompense  for  m;  uneasiness ; — 
that  the  state  of  m;  affairs  did  not  admit  of 
my  coming  to  London  this  year  ;  and  beg- 
ging he  would  return  me  Goldsiaith's  two 
poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suf- 
fered the  greatest  affliction  to  whitji  b  man 
is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had 
felt  In  the  most  severe  manner,  Johnson 
wrote  to  bim  in  an  admirable  strain  r^  sym- 
pathy and  pious  consolation. 

■"»0J>«.  LaWKZXCE. 

u  At  a  time  when  all  joax  Mends  ought 
to  shew  their  kindness,  and  with  a  charac- 
ter which  ought  to  make  all  that  know  you 
your  fHends,  you  may  wonder  that  jou  uve 
jet  heard  nothing  from  me. 

"I  hare  been  hindered  br  a  vexatious 
and  incessant  cough,  for  which  within  these 
ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  &sted  four 


"The  loM,  dear  Sir,  wMcb  you  have  lately 
sufi'ered,  1  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know 
therefore  how  mutdi  lus  been  taken  trota 
you,  and  how  Uttle  help  can  be  had  from 
consolation.  He  that  outlives  s  wife  wham 
he  lias  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined  &om 
the  only  mind  that  hM  the  same  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  Interest  i  from  the  only  compa- 
nion with  whom  he  haa  shared  much  good 
or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set  his 
mind  at  Dberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anti- 
cipate the  future.    The  conUnuity  of  being 


is  lacerated ;  the  settled  course  of  senti- 
ment and  action  is  stopped  ;  and  life  stand* 
suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven 
by  external  causes  into  a  new  channeL 
But  the  time  of  suspense  is  dreadfiU. 

"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  so- 
litude, is,  perhaps  for  want  of  halntual  pie- 
tr,  to  a  ghwmv  icquiescence  in  neccMtr. 
Of  two  mortal  heinn,  one  must  Ion  tba 
other;   but  surely  there  is  a  higher  and 


>rtal  beings, 
;   but  surely  Uiere  is  a  hifhe 
better  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  Un 


who  will  r. 

rated ;  or  who  sees  that  it  U  best  n< 

unite.     I  am,  dear.  Sir, 

'•  Your  most  affectionate 

"  And  most  bumble  servant, 

"  Silt,    JOHHIOV. 


"Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  llie 
Chesterfield  letter :  but  I  will  write  once 
again  without  it.  Never  impose  tasts 
upon  mortals.  To  require  two  things  is  the 
way  to  have  them  botli  undone. 

"For  the  ditlicultics  which  you  mention 
in  your  afl&irs,  I  am  sorry  ;  but  difficuilj'  U 
now  very  general :  it  is  not  therefore  less 
grievous,  for  there  is  leas  hope  of  help.     I 

Cretend  not  to  aivc  you  advice,  not  know- 
ig  the  state  of  your  affairs :  and  general 
counsels  about  prudence  and  fruEality  would 
du  you  little  good.  You  are.  however,  in 
the  right  r  '    " 


t  and  his  foll^,  his  acute- 
iciouanesa,  his  merriment 

„,  ^e  now  over.    Such  another 

. .  often  be  found  amonir  mankind* 
He  directed  himself  to  be  buried  hy  the  side 
of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  teudemeaB 
which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has  lett  his 
children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if  she 
dies,  of  Mr.  I^nston,  and  of  Mr.  Ledcester, 
his  relation,  ana  a  man  of  good  character. 
His  library  has  been  offered  to  sale  to  the 
BuBsian  ambassador,  i- 

"  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstsndina  all  the  noise 
of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no  lilerary  loss-J 
Clothea  and  moveables  were  burnt  to  the 
value  of  about  £100;  but  his  papers,  and 
I  think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
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dmger  ~f rom  in  qxitilicticil  clborder,  and 
neovered  be^ooll  Ute  sspectation  of  bis 
^juciuii :  be  is  DOW  ftt  fi«Ch,  that  his  mind 
m«;  be  qutet,  and  Bin.  Thitie  and  MUa 
are  with  hlnL 
"  Hnrbig  told  jmx  vbat  baa  happened  lo 
-  7aur  fiiendi,  let  me  aaj  aomething  to  jou 
'  of  jiiiinel£  You  are  alvajs  complai^ng 
of  mrianchol^,  and  I  conclude  from  those 
osmplaiata  that  vou  are  fond  of  iU  No  man 
taUki  of  that  whicb  he  is  deairoiu  to  conceal, 
and  evtrj  man  dedra  to  eonccal  that  of 
which  he  u  ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to 
den?  it ;  iiuRiftifuii  AoAfmut  /Wtm  ;  malie 
it  an  inranable  and  obligaturj  law  to  your- 
•elC  never  to  mention  jour  own  mental 
diseases ;  if  jou  are  neveF  to  Bpeak  of  tliem 
jou  will  think  on  them  but  little,  and  if  you 
Udak  Uttleofthem,  they  will  molest  vou 
larely.  When  you  tall  of  them,  it  is  plain 
that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity;  for 
praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do 
you  no  good ;  therefore,  from  this  hour 
■peak  no  more,  tbit|li  no  more,  about  them. 
"  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart 
gave  me  f^reat  saUsbctlon ;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  her  i  your  countenance  may  he 
of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  of  great 
advantage  tober.  Tbe  memory  of  her  bro- 
ther is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind ;  he  was  an 


,pre«j  _ 

yours,  affectionately,    . 

"  Sau.  Jobhsov. 
"Aptue,  ifflo.- 

Hrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her 
husband,  the  correspondence  between  John- 
■on  and  ber  was  carried  on  briskly.  I  shall 
present  my  readers  with  one  of  her  original 
tetters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will 
•muse  them  probably  more  than  thoee  well- 
written  but  studied  epUtles  which  she  has 
inserted  in  her  collection,  because  it  exhi- 
bits the  easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  inter- 
course. It  IS  also  ofralueasakey  to  John- 
aon'a  answer,  which  sbe  has  printed  by  it. 
•elf,  and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracta. 


"  I  BAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yos- 
lerdny,  dear  Sir,  with  i  roost  circumstan- 
tial date.  You  took  trouble  with  my  cir- 
culating letter,  Mr.  Evans  writes  me  word. 


culating  letter 
and  1  thank  y< 


L  sincerely  for  so  doing  i  one 
migntuo  miscwef  else,  not  being  on  the  spot. 
"  Yesterday's  evening  was  i^sed  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's :  there  was  Mr.  Melmoth ;  I 
do  not  Uke  him  Ihaui/h,  nor  be  me ;  it  was 
expected  we  should  luve  pleased  each  other ; 
he  is,  however,  just  Tory  enoui^  to  hate 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough'  for  Whi^^m, 


and  Whig  enough  to  abbor  you  for  To- 

"  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely  t  ao 
he  had  good  afl^noon  on't.  Tbis  Bvenfaig 
we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queeney'sf 
sore  eyea  have  just  released  her;  abe 
had  a  long  conSnement,  and  could  nettber 
read  nor  write,  so  mv  mastert  treated 
her  very  good  naluredly  with  the  visits 
of  a  young  woman  in  this  town,  a  tailor's 
daughter,  who  professes  music,  and  teadtes 
so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies, 
at  five  and  three.{ience  a  lesson.  Miss 
Buniey  save,  she  is  a  great  performer ;  and 
I  respect  the  wench  Iot  getting  her  living 


.  fik  mv  T^rd  for  you  in  my  /aoe  last 
ni^t,  when  the  criticisms  were  going  on. 

*'  Thismomingit  was  all  conninsseorship ; 
we  went  to  see  some  pictures  by  a  gentle- 
man-artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  plaee ;  my 
master  makes  one  every  where,  and  has  got 
a  good  drawling  companion  to  ride  with  lum 


.  Hek 


weUei 


but  I  have  no  notion  of  health  for  a  man 
whoee  mouth  cannot  be  aewed  up.    Bumey 

quite  seriotw 
with  bun ;  but  what  oon'one  do  P  He  wUl 
eat,  I  think  {  and  if  he  does  eat,  I  know  faa 
will  not  live  ;  it  makes  me  rerr  unhappy, 
but  I  must  bear  it  Let  me  dways  btf« 
yourfiietidship.  I  am,  most  vnoerety, 
"  Dear  Sir,  your  MtbfUl  serTant, 
-H.L  T. 

•' Buta,  FiUsT.  April  n- 


"  Mk.  Thbai;e  never  will  live  abstinent- 
ly, till  be  can  persttade  bimaelf  to  live  bj 
rule.g  ■■••••,  EDcourage,a»youcaii, 
the  musical  girl. 

"  Nothing  IS  more  common  than  -  mutual 
dislike,  where  mutual  approbatioD  is  parti- 
cularly expected.  There  is  often  oa  both 
sides  a  rigllance  not  orer-benevoWnt ;  and 
as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  so  that 
nothing  drops  unheMed,  any  diKrance 
in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difiereace 
where  there  is  no  restraint  will  commoiily 
appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

"Never  lei  criticisms  operate  on  your 
face  or  your  mind  ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
author  is  hurt  by  his  critic*.  Tbe  blase  of 
reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often 
dies  in  tbe  socket  j  a  very  few  names  nwy 
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Be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that  shine 
unconsumed.  From  the  authcn*  of  ^  Fitzos- 
bome*8  letters'  I  cannot  think  myself  in 
much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute 
reduced  him  to  whistle;  having  not  seen 
liim  since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fiibullst,  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Mrs.  Monta^*s  long  stay,  against  her 
own  Inclination,  is  very  convenient.  You 
would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a  com- 
panion; andsheis/>ar|)/imAtt*;  conversing 
with  her,  you  md^yfind  variety  in  one.** 

•*  London,  Msy  1,  ITSO." 

On  the  second  of  May  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  requested  that  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Laugton  I  received  soon  after 
this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  ms- 
aage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  i>r. 
Jonnson. 

'^  The  melancholy  information  you  have 
received  concerning  Mr.  Beauclerk*s  death 
is  true.  Had  his  talents  been  directed  in 
any  sufficient  dogiee  as  they  ought,  I  have 
always  been  stynffly  of  opinion  that  they 
were  calcuUrtn  to  make  an  illustrious 
figure ;  and  that  opinion,  as  it  had  been  in 
put  formed  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  jud^ent, 
receives  more  and  more  confirmation  by 
heariiw  what,  siiice  his  death.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  said  concerning  them :  a  few  evenings 

mhe  was  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  where  Lord 
ospe,  who  was  one  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany tnere,  addressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Beaudetk's  death,  saying, 
^  Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we 
met  last.'  He  replied,  *•  A  loos,  that  ^- 
haps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair  !* 
The  Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his 
endowments,  and  particularly  extolled  the 
wonderful  ease  witn  which  he  uttered  what 
was  h^hly  excellent.  He  said,  that  ^no 
man  ever  was  so  fi'ee,  when  he  was  going  to 
say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look  that  expressed 
tliat  it  was  cominff ;  or,  when  he  had  said 
it,  firom  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  had 
come.'  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before 
when  we  were  talking  on  the  same  subject, 
he  said,  referring  to  the  same  idea  of  his 
wondeiful  fiudlity,  ^That  Beauclerk's  ta- 
lents were  those  which  he  had  £^t  himself 
more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  he  had  known.' 

^'  On  the  evening  I  have  npoVea  of  above, 
at  Mr.  Vese^'a,  you  would  have  been  much 
gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
high  importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  is  held,  I  think  even  beyond  any 
I  ever  befi>re  was  witness  to.  The  company 
consisted  chiefly  of  ladies,  among  whom  were 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  the 
Duchess  of  Beau£rt,  whom  I  suppose, 
from  her  rank,  I  must  name  before  her  mo- 


ther, Mrs.  Boscawcn,  and  her  elder  Flster^ 
Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there; 
Lady  Lucan,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others 
of  note  both  for  their  station  and  under- 
standinffS.  Among  the  gentlemen  were. 
Lord  Aithorpe,  whom  I  have  before  named. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book  you 
haveprobably  seen,  ^  The  Tour  to  the  Nor^ 
em  Parts  qf  Europe ;'  a  verv  agreeable  in- 
genious man  ;  Dr.  Warren,  iMr.  Pepys,  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  whom  I  believe  you 
know;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  the  Provost  of 
Eton.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come 
in,  and  had  taken  a  chair,  the  company  be- 
gan to  collect  round  him  till  they  became 
not  less  than  four,  if  not  five  deep ;  those  be- 
hind standing  and  listening  over  the  heads 
of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  some  time  was  chiefly  be- 
tween Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
while  the  others  contributed  occasionally 
their  remarks.  Without  attempting  to  de- 
tail the  particulars  of  the  conversation, 
which,  perhaps,  if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my 
account  out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought, 
my  dear  Sir,  this  genend  account  of  the  re- 
spect with  which  our  valued  friend  was  at- 
tended to,  might  be  acceptable.*' 

^  TO  TME   BEVEKZND  DB.  FAXlCBS. 
'•Sir.  MiySS,  ITtKl; 

^  I  KNOW  your  disposition  to  second  any 
literary  attempt,  and  therefbre  venture  tipon 
the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to  procure  from 
College  or  University  roisters,  all  the  dates 
or  other  informations  which  they  can  sup- 
ply relating  to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome, 
and  Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  whose  fives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as 
I  can  gather.  Be  pleased  to  forgive  this 
trouble  from,  Sir, 

'^  Tour  most  humble  servant, 
**  Sak.  Jo»hboii.* 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  pr««- 
paring  a  delightful  literary  entertaimnent 
for  the  world,  the  tranquilhty  of  the  metro* 
polis  of  Great  Britain  was  unexpectedly  dis- 
turbed, by  the  most  horrid  series  of  outxige 
that  ever  dii^raced  a  civilized  country.  A 
relaxation  ofsome  of  the  severe  penal  pro- 
visions against  our  fellow-subjects  oTthe 
Catholic  communion  had  been  granted  by 
the  legislature,  with  an  opposition  so  incon- 
siderable, that  the  genume  mildness  of 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy, 
seemed  to  have  become  general  in  this  is- 
land.  But  a  dark  and  malignant  spirit  of 
persecution  soon  shewed  itself^  in  an  un- 
worthy petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  wise 
and  humane  statute.  That  petition  was 
brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with  the  evident 
purpose  oi  intimidation,  and  was  justly  ve- 
jected.  But  the  attempt  was  accompankd 
and  followed  by  such  daring  violence  as  is 
unexampled  in  mstory.    Of  this  extraordi- 
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nary  tumult,  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  fol- 
low mg  concise,  lively,  and  juat  account  in 
his  "  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :*'• 

"  On  Friday ,-|-  the  good  Protestants  met 
in  Saint  George*s-FieIas,  at  the  summons  of 
Liord  George  Gordon,  and,  marching  to 
Westminster,  insulted  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, who  all  bore  it  with  great  tameness. 
At  night,  the  outrages  began  by  the  demoli- 
tion  oi  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln*s-Inn. 

**'  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of 
government  I  cannot  give  vou.  On  Mon- 
day Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted, 
■poke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  I  think 
t^en  insulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  populace ;  and  his  Lordship  treated  it  as 
a  very  slight  irreffularity.  On  Tuesday 
night  they  pulled  aown  Fielding*s  house,:^ 
ana  burnt  nis  goods  in  the  street.  They 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile*s 
house,  but  the  buildmg  was  saved.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins, 
they  went  to  Newsate  to  demand  their  com- 
panions, who  had  Deen  seized  demolishing 
the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release 
them  but  by  the  Mavor's  permission,  which 
he  went  to  ask ;  at  nis  return,  he  found  all 
the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a 
blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which 
they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone 
to  Caen-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before 
them.  They  plun£red  some  Papists,  I 
think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moorfields 
the  same  night. 

"  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot 
to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins, 
with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by, 
the  Protestants  were  plundering  the  Ses- 
sions-house at  the  Old-Bailey.  There  were 
not,  I  believe,  a  hundred ;  but  they  did  their 
work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sen. 
tinels,  without  tremdation,  as  men  lawfully 
emploved  in  full  day.  Such  is  the  cowar- 
dice or  a  commercial  place.  On  Wednesday 
they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King^s* 
Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and  Wood-street 
Compter,  and  ClerkenwcU  Bridewell,  and 
released  all  the  prisoners. 

"  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and 
to  the  KingVBench,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many 
parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some 
people  were  threatened :  Mr.  Strahan  ad- 
vised me  to  take  care  of  myselfl  Such  a 
time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not 
seeing. 

^'  The  King  said  in  council,  *  That  the 

-  -  -  -  - —     —  — p—  _ 

•  Vol.  U.  p.  133,  «f  M9.  I  hsre  idected  puugm  fttMB 
MTcnl  letten,  wiUiout  menUoning  dates. 

t  June  9. 

X  rrhls  b  not  quite  correct.  Sir  John  FlekUng  WBi. 
I  think,  Uien dead.  It  wae.Justioe  HydeT*  houiein  St. 
M ertJn'Mtreet,  Ldociter-Fields,  that  mu  guitad,  and 
Ilia  Koodi  tmnit  in  the  stxeet.    B.] 


magistrates  had  not  done  their  duty,  but 
that  he  would  do  his  own :'  and  a  proclama- 
mation  was  published  directing  us  to  keep 
our  servants  within  doors,  as  tne  peace  was 
now  to  be  preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the 
town  is  now  [June  9,]  at  quiet. 

**■  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be 
every  where  within  call :  there  is  no  longer 
any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are 
hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison. 
Lord  George  w^  last  night  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in 
my  neij^hbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of 
a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed, 
and  scrveral  inoffensive  Papists  have  been 
plundered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum 
the  jails.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick. 
The  debtors  and  the  criimnals  were  all  set  at 
liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always 
happened,  many  are  already  retaken ;  and  two 
pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it 
IS  expected  that  they  will  be  pardoned. 

^^  Government  now  acts  again  with  its 
proper  force ;  and  we  are  all  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King  and  the  law.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my 
master  to  have  my  testimotQr  to  the  public 
security ;  and  that  you  would  sleep  more 
quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  safe. 

'^  Ihere  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal 
panic,  from  which  the  King  was  the  first 
that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  he  put  the  soldiers  in  mo- 
tion, and  saved  the  town  from  calamities, 
such  as  a  rabble's  government  must  natu- 
rally produce. 

**  The  public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy 
calamity.  The  rioters  attempted  the  Banlc 
on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  oreat  num- 
ber ;  and,  like  other  thieves,  with  no  great 
resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  Ptrty 
that  drove  them  away.  It  is  agreed,  tnat  If 
they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  height  of  the  panic,  when  no  resistance 
had  been  prepared,  they  might  have  car- 
ried irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for 
order  and  decency,  declares,  that,  if  he 
be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a 
rioter  alive.  Tnere  b,  however,  now  no 
longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed ; 
no  blue  riband  §  is  any  longer  worn.'* 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedi- 
tion, from  which  London  was  delivered  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Sovereign  himself. 
Whatever  some  may  maintain,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  was  no  combination  or  plan, 
either  domestic  or  foreign ;  but  that  the 
mischief  spread  by  a  gradual  contagion  dt 
frenzy,  augmented  by  the  quantities  of  fer- 


S  [Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  fo1|owen,  duifag 
theie  outEfegea,  woro  blue  ribands  in  their  liats.    M.] 
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mented  liquora,  ot  which  the  deluded  popu- 
lace posaessed  themaelves  iu  the  coune  of 
thnr  depredations. 

1  ibould think  mj^tf  verj  much  to  bl<me, 
did  I  here  n»{Iect  to  do  jiuUce  to  w.j 
«*teemed  fHend  Mc.  Akenoui,  the  keeper 
of  Newfpite,  who  long  discharged  a  ver/  nn- 
portant  trust  with  an  uniloiiii  inljeind 
firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tendemeu 
and  •  Hberal  charity,  which  entitle  him  to 
be  recorded  with  distiaguiibed  honour. 

Upon  this  occadoD,  Sota  the  timidity  and 
neglitfence  of  magistracy  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  almost  incredible  exertions  oT  the 
mob  on  the  other,  tbe  &raC  prison  of  this 
forest  countT7  was  tudopen,  and  the  prison- 
ers set  free ;  but  that  Mr.  Akermao,  whose 
house  waa  burnt,  would  have  prevented  aU 
this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due 
time,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  jean  affo,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
brick  part  wbich  was  built  as  an  addition  to 
the  old  gaol  of  Newgate  The  prisoners 
were  in  consteraation  and  tumult,  calllog 
out,  "  We  ihall  be  burnt— we  shall  be 
burnt  I  Down  with  the  gate  I— down  with 
thegate!"  Mr.  Akerminhastened  tothem, 
shewed  himself  at  the  gate,  and  having, 
aA«r  some  conttaied  vociKration  of  "  Hear 
him  — bear  him  I"  obtained  a  silent  atten- 
tion, he  then  calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate 
must  not  go  down  g  that  they  were  under 
his  care,  and  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  escape :  hut  that  be  could  assure 
them,  ther  need  not  be  a&ald  of  being 
burnt,  fbruiat  the  fire  was  not  in  the  prison, 
properly  so  called,  which  wait  strongly  built 
with  stone :  and  tliat  If  they  would  engige 
to  be  quiet,  be  himself  would  come  in  to 
them,  and  conduct  them  to  the  fiutber  end 
of  the  bidlding,  and  would  not  go  out  till 
they  f^ve  him  leave.  To  this  proposal  they 
afftM  ]  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman,  having 
£it  made  them  fikll  h«ck  frain  the  gate, 
went  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution 
ofdcredtlie  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account 
to  Ofva  the  gate,  even  111011^11  tlie  prisoners 
(tbtnif^  be  trusted  they  nuuld  not)  should 
Dre«kUi*irword,andbv  Tn 
"      it.    "Nertr  mi 


will  keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with  tmi 
if  you  IdUst  npon  it ;  but  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  go  out  and  look  after  my  bmilv  and 
property,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yt>u>"  Htzudc 
wiUi  hU  behaviour,  thev  called  ont, "  Master 
Akerman,  you  have  oone  hravely ;  it  wa* 
very  liind  in  you  1  by  all'memns,  go  and  tak« 
care  of  your  own  concerns."  He  did  so  ac- 
>rdingly,  while  they  n 


Jobnson  has  been  heard  to  tdate  the  nib- 
stance  of  this  story  with  hlj^  pralte,  in 
which  he  wai  joiaed  by  Mr.  Sutke.  Mr 
illustrious  (Head,  speaking  of  Mi.  Aksmuiri 
kindness  to  bU  pAstiAera,  pT«to<nmc«d  tUi 
eulogy  upon  bis  ebarairtei  1 — **  He  who  htm 
long  bad  constantly  in  hU  t1«w  th*  Wdrst  oif 
TwywirjTi^^  ^Qj  ^  j^  ^TT>^TifT't  far  the  fail- 
manity  oif  bli  dispontion,  most  hare  had  it 
originally  in  a  great  de|n«e,  and  eontliiued 
to  cultivate  it  verr  cardUUy." 

In  the  course  of  tlils  month  my  bnrthet 
David  waited  upon  Dr.  Jtdmaoa,  with  the 
following  letter  of  introductitin,  which  I  had 
taken  care  should  be  lying  ready  on  lu«  ar.  , 
rival  In  London. 


to  order  it. 


bnnc  li 


id  he.) 


thivugh  passages  of  wbich  he  hixl  the  keys, 
t«the  estremnj  of  the  gaul.  which  wasmost 
distant  from  iJie  fire,  llavins  by  this  very 
JD^eiotii  condilct  ftiHy  satisfied  them  that 
thne  WMiioiinBiedJaterisk,  if  lu^Htall,  be 
then  addre«Md  tbAn   thus:  "  Gen  tie  men, 

{on  are  now  cooriaced  that  1  told  yon  troe. 
have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  soon 
extinguiah  this  firet  if  tbej  ehould  nut,  ■ 
RifBcient  guard  aiifl  come,  and  yon  shiiU  be 
an  taken  out  and  lodged  ia  the  QoiApters.  1 
■swre  you,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  that 
I  have  not  a  ftrthing  insured.  I  have  latt 
my  house  that  I  (nigttt  txk*  care  01  yon.    I 


BiltaibiliA  April »,  17«t. 

.  . ..ellvered  to  yon  " 

brother  David,  on  his  retum  from 
You  will  be  gbd  to  see  ttic  man  who  vow* 
ed  to  >  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  AucUnleck, 
with  heart,  purse,  and  sword ;'  that  roman- 
tic &tnily  aolemiiity  devised  by  me,  of  which 
yon  lad  1  taUed  with  complacency  upon 
the  spot  I  trust  that  twelve  years  of  ab> 
have  not  lessened  his  feudal  attadi- 


Jolmion  received  him  rery.  politely,  and 
has  thus  mentioned  him  In  a  letter  to  Mr» 
Thrale:*  "  I  have  had  witb  me  a  brother  of 
Bovwell's,  a  Spaniah  merclianiit  whom  tha 
war  has  driven  fVom  Usreddenceat  Valeo- 
ciit ;  he  !s  gone  to  see  his  fiienda,  and  will 
find  ScAtlaod  but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve 
y«an'  residence  in  a  happier  climate.  He 
li  k  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no 

"  TO  DX.  BEAtTII,  *T  ABSaDKXV. 
"  Sw. 

"  Moac  years t  than  I  haie  !tay  deUgbt  fa 
reckon,  have  sKfl  jiratA  youiiid  1  saw  OM 
■notlieTi  of  this,  however^  Ihra*  ianp.  m^ 
■on  fcr  making  reprebensAiv  c(nn))laliit  !t- 
,SM  /Mb  fermit.    But  methicdH  there  mi^t 

•  vm.ll.  Hn-PloalhMiniltUdilicBBB^ttsbM 

t  N<M  imM  hi  LSBika. 

i  IhssbmflnivnsbaM&aBLBte*.  Vrnt- 
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pus  some  mull  interchan)^  of  regird  be- 
tween us.  If  you  uy,  that  I  ought  tobftve 
written,  I  now  write ;  anil  I  write  to  tell 

Jou,  that  I  have  much  kindness  for  70U  ind 
frs.  Beattie  ;  anil  that  I  wish  50UT  health 


r,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
of  amusementi  than  Aberdeen, 

"My  health  is  better;  but  that>will  be 
little  in  the  balance,  when  1  tetl  you  that 


corru|ition  of  a  bookseller.  More  ni.  .  _ 
have  not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you  muit 
be  contented  w(th  hearing,  what  I  know  not 
whether  jpu  much  wish  Vo  hear,t 


'"*Clii 


*'  TO  JAUEI  BOIWELL,  XIO. 
•■DuaSlI, 

"  1  FIND  you  hare  taken  one  of  your  fits 
of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to  (  it  is  but  a 
peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your 


r»l  of  tbem,  however,  are  done, 
■think  to  do  the  rest. 

"  Hr.  Thrale  and  hU  Ebiiij  have,  since 
hisilbieaa,  passed  their  time  first  at  Bath, 
and  then  at  Brigfatbelmston  ;  but  I  have 
been  at  neither  tilace.  I  would  have  gone 
to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had  time,  and 
I  miaht  have  bad  time  ifl  had  been  active; 
but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 
«  » In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thnle's 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  dangei ;  the 
mob  was  pacified,  at  their  first  invadon,  with 
about  S0£  in  drink  and  meat ;  and  at  their 
•eeond,  were  driven  awsy  by  the  soldiers. 


pncndEJTia'inD^ta.-^'UinMlaios  biiia  riiiiitM 
CiandBl.  ldull,UinAinihkiKltnpaaiiaiiita 
qialOitNA]rnttln|l)HU(aaIaiiuii.«lu,  br  ui  un- 
^rrST' .ST!!  ^  ^,^  „_._    __L.,.  ... 


Mr.  StrBhan  got  a  gnrrison  Into  his  house, 
snd  maintained  them  a  fortnight ;  lie  was  su 
tHghted  that  be  removed  ]un  of  Iiis  floods, 
Mra.  Wllliants  look  shelter  in  Lhe  country. 

"  I  know  not  whetlier  I  ihull  gei  a  rauu 
ble  this  autumn  ;  it  is  now  abnut  Hie  lime 
when  we  were  trnvellino.  I  luve.  I101 
better  health  tlmn  I  hod  then, ui 

and  I  may  yet  ihew  ourselves  01. „,,. 

of  Eurojie,  Asia,  or  Alrica.J  In  the  mean. 
Uroe,  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep  each 
other's  kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

"The  bearer  of  tliis  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  o( 
Aberileen,  who  has  written  and  ]>ulilished  a 
very  ingenioui  book,!  ■"'1  who  I  thin>  hai 
a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  wlien  lie  knows 
you,  have  a  kinilneM  for  you. 

"  I  auiipoae  your  lillle  Ladles  ore  ^rowr. 
tall;  anil  your  son  has  become  a  leunied 
young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I   never  shall 

Siersusxie  to  love  me.  When  lhe  Lives  are 
lane,  I  sliall  send  them  to  complete  her  col. 
lection,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for 
want  of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  tnem  to  fit 
the  rest     1  am.  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  ftfiectionately, 

"  Sam.  Jouhsow. 

"LoDdoe,  A11K.I],  im-' 
This  year  he  wrote  to  a  yoting  clervyman 
Id  the  country  the  following  very  excellent 

shewed  me  a  letter.'in  wEich  you  make  m. 
tion  of  me:  I  hope,  tberefbre,  you  will  not 
be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to  preserve 
your  good-will  by  some  obsemlJDnj  which 
your  Tetter  susaested  to  me. 

"  You  are  SKtid  of  Mling  into  Mnne  un. 
proprieties  in  the  dally  aerrice  by  reading  to 
an  audience  that  requires  no  ezBctneM. 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  sectires  you  firom  danger. 
They  who  cantract  absurd  habits  are  tui£  ■« 
have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the 
something  very  otlen,  without  some  pecu- 
liarity of  manner:  but  that  manner  loay  be 
good  or  Ud,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preaerveit  from  being  bad:  to  make  it  good, 
there  must,  I  think,  lie  somethitig  of  natu< 
ral  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot^e  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  judidoua.  Few  6k- 
quent  preachers  can  be  suppoeed  to  have 
•ei'iuons  more  Uteir  own  than  yours  will  be 


t  lopnodcMMlMni 


(laid  th«Eu],)Bikhiiiib>^|oirLUiyDu  Id^ 
I  "EiiajvcatkaHlKaiTaf  Ninkln!.' 
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Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other, 
the  authors  firom  whom  vour  several  dis- 
courses are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagine 
that  you  shall  alwavs  remember,  even  what 
perhaps  jou  now  tkink  it  impossible  to  for- 
get. 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  at- 
tempt,'  from  time  to  time,  an  original  ser- 
mon ;  and  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do 
not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at 
once ;  do  not  exact  from  yourself^  at  one  ef- 
fort of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  first, 
and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something,  where  nothing  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or 
decoration  of  the  thmg  produced.  Set  down 
diligently  your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur ;  and  when  you  have 
matter,  you  will  easily  give  it  form :  nor, 
perhaps,  will  this  methcSi  be  always  neces- 
sary ;  for,  by  habit,  your  thoughts  and  dic- 
tion will  flow  together. 

**"  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not 
very  difficult :  the  divisions  not  only  help 
the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgement  of  the  writer;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
in  its  proper  place. 

*■*•  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter,  is  your 
account  of  the  manners  of  your  parish ; 
from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  bv  the  parson.  The  Bean  ot 
Carlisle,*  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in 
Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  cter- 
gyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil  or 
savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
gregation as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much 
reformation ;  and  I  would  not  have  you 
think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A  very 
savage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decayed 
gentlewoman,  who  came  among  them  to 
teach  a  petty  schooL  My  learned  friend. 
Dr.  Wheeler  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring 
parisn  for  15/.  a  year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that 
it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly. 
One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  com- 
munion ;  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted 
her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no 
scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set  some  good 
woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser 
than  herself,  to  talk'  to  her  in  a  language 
level  to  her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  oul 
them  holy,  artifices,  must  be  practised  by 
evenr  clergprman ;  for  all  means  must  be 
tried  by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to 
your  people,  however,  as  much  as  you  can  $ 
and  you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently 
vou  converse  with  them  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, the  more  willingly  thev  will  attend, 
and  the  more  submissively  they  will  learn. 

'  .'  •  t:  ■ 

*  Dr.  Percy,  now  Biihop  of  Dronunei 


A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him 
venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  onlv  to  say, 
that,  in  the  momentous  work  you  have  un- 
dertaken, I  pray  God  to  bless  you, 

I  am.  Sir, 
^*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  JoHKSoy. 
"  Bolt<x>iirt,  Aug.  30,  1780l" 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  Au- 
gust 24,  September  6,  and  October  1,  and 
Srom  them  1  extract  the  following  passages : 

^^  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long- 
indulged  fimcy  of  our  comfortable  meeting 
again  at  Auchmleck,  so  well  realized,  that 
it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hope 
of  O  /  preclarum  €Uem  /  in  a  future  state. 

*^  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  har- 
bour a  supidon  of  my  indulging  a  peevish 
humour,  or  playing  tricks ;  you  will  recol- 
l^t,  that  when  I  confessed  to  vou,  that  I 
had  once  been  intentionally  silent  to  try 
your  r^pird,  I  gave  you  my  word  and  ho- 
nour that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

'^  I  rdoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of 
health ;  I  pray  God  to  continue  it  long.  I 
have  often  said,  that  I  would  willinglyiiave 
ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  taken 
frt>m  yours ;  I  mean,  that  1  would  be  ten 
years  older  to  have  you  t«n  years  youn^^er. 
But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years  during 
which  I  have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  ana 
please  myself  with  the  hoi>e8  of  ei^joyin^  it 
many  years  to  come  in  tms  state  of  being, 
trusting  idways,  that,  in  another  state,  we 
shall  meet  never  to  be  separated.  Of  this 
we  can  form  no  notion ;  but  the  thought, 
though  indistinct,  is  delight^l,  when  the 
mma  is  calm  and  clear. 

^^  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  hor- 
rible; but  you  give  me  no  account  of  your 
own  situation  during  the  barbarous  anarchv. 
A  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would 
be  a  great  painting  ;*'  you  might  write  an- 
oihet  *'  LiOin>o]r,  a  Poem.* 

''  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending;  * 
affectionate  expression,  *■  let  us  keep  each 
other*s  kindness  by  all  the  means  m  our 
power:*  my  revered  Friend !  how  elevating 
if  it  to  my  mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy 
to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  t 
All  that  you  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of 
Mr.  Wamisley,  I  have  long  thought  of  you  { 
but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has  a  very 

general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I 
ope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  At 
York,  about  the  end  of  this  month ;  or  if 
you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  Dean  be  there. 

Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each 
other's  kindness,  we  should  every  year  have 
that  free  and  intimate  commumcation  of 
mind  which  can  be  had  onlv  when  we  are 
together.  We  should  have  both  our  solemn 
ana  our  pleasant  talk.** 

» I  had  not  then  seen  hit  ktten  to  Mxt.  Thnlb 
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«  I  write  now,  for  the  third  time,  to  tcU 
jou  th>t  mj  dalre  for  our  meetin|;  thi* 
tumn  ii  much  ' '      '  ~—' —  '"-" 


to  bold  a  conference  witfa  Dr.  J<diiuoii  ut 
ITork.  I  give  you  mj  word  and  boniMir 
that  I  said  not  a  word  of  bis  inviUng  jbu  ; 
but  he  wrote  t ^" 

to  tee  70U  here  the  latter  end 
M  70U  propoae ;  and  I  ihall  llkewiae  be  In 
hopei  that  70U  will  penuade  Dr.  •lolumni 
to  flniali  the  conference  here.  It  will  add 
to  the  fkTOur  of  Tonr  own  coBipanj,  ifyou 
jnerul  upon  luch  an  aMociate  to  aKiist 
^our  obaemtiosa.  I  have  often  been  «n- 
tertwjied  with  hii  writinn,  and  I  raice  lia- 
lonaed  lo  a  dub  of  wUcb  oe  was  a  menbei, 
and  I  nerer  ipcnt  an  evening  there,  but  I 
heard  aometbmg  from  him  well  wmlh  re- 

"  We  have  thua,  mj  dear  Sir,  gooa 


be  heartilj  welcome.  I  pray  you  then 
■olre  to  set  out ;  and  let  not  the  jnr  1  jXti 
be  a  blank  in  ouraocial  calendar,  and  in -thnt 
record  of  wiadom  and  wit,  which  I  kcojj 
witttfpmucb  diligence,  to  jour  honour,  and 
MB  iutruction  and  deUg^  of  otherb" 

Mr.  "nvale  bad  now  another  c<inte«t  tur 
the  rqtrwentatioD  in  parliament  of  tbe  Iki- 
roiub  of  SouUiwark,  and  Joluuoii  Vi»l'>' 
lenfUm  hia  aariatanee,  by  wiitin|;adTi'i. 
and  letter*  for  him.  I  diaU  Ui- 
one  aa  i^  apedmen  1  [*J 

>    TRE    WOntHT    ELICTOB*    Of     THE 


*<  A  MEW  parliament  hfiag  now  call^  1 
again  aolicit  the  Iwoour  of  belofi  elected  fur 
one  of  your  lepresentatlTea;  and  soUcit  it 
with  tfao  greater  confidence,  m  ' 


of  harii^  

the  iadepradent  reprecentatlve  of  ind^n- 
dent  conatituonti ;  luperior  to  fear,  hope, 
and  ezpectaUon,  who  bai  no  private  pur- 
txaa  to  promote,  and  whose  pro«perity  ia 
iOTolTed  m  the  jirosperity  ofhia  country. 
4»  my  recovery  ftoni  a  very  levere  dUttni. 
peril  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Hall,  and  hope  lo  omiwion  nn  ii». 
ceitary  will  not  be  harahlj  ceniurtd. 


Jupidneaa  of  the  kingdom,  and' tbe  peace  i 
'the  borough. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  moat  faithful 

'  *■  And  obedient  lervant. 

r,.     .  "Hri(»r  Tbbai.i. 


"  AMOva  the  numerous  addressea  of  con- 
dolence which  your  great  losa  must  have  oe- 
□wooed,  be  pleasea  to  receive  this  -from 
one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never 
nyoUrLsidy 
_.    itionofyMl 

»liom  ynur  IjjtJ  wbb  known  on^  by  h 
kindliest  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  Ijidysliip  is  now  again  atamaooed 
to  oELTt  that  piety  of  which  you  onee  gave, 
in  a  stale  a(  juiiii  and  danger,  M  illusMons 
an  eample  t  and  your  L^ard'4  beneficence 
may  be  still  continued  by  those,  who  with 
his  liirtunc  inherit  bia  virtues. 

"  1  hope  to  be  I'argivcii  the  liberty  which 
1  shall  take  of  informing  your  Ladyahip, 
IhatMr.  MauritiuBL>on'e,aaoBtif y(      '' 
lord's  tkthcr,-t'  had,  by  : 
r  Lord,  a  quarterly  ai 

of  which,  due  .luly  at,  h 

MivLnl  1  bo  waa  in  hourly  bopeef  hia  remit- 
tance, and  tlattered  himwlf  that  on  October 
26  be  shniitd  have  received  the  whole  half 

year's  houBtjr,  when  he  wa*  itnaek  with  the 
dreadtul  news  of  his  benefaoU^t  dcatiu 

"  l(»,j.  I  -pteaume  to  luna,  Uiat  Us  want, 
hv  relfliim,  and  hia  merit,  vhiiA  Muited 
hj  )  .0Td4iJD'«  obvily,  wiU  opntinM  to  have 
the  lame  «Wct  upon  UMM  «4iom  he  haa  left 
Whiodt  anA  tkA,  thoBgh  he  has  loat  one 
friends  b«  IM3  wA  yet  be  dMatute.  Toui 
Jj^yahip's  «WitT  cannot  sanly  he  msrted 
whero.it  is  wanted  nucei  and  t«  a  nundlike 
yours,  distress  is  a  H^dent  recammenda- 


lof  vodtWi 


lifnioD,  v- ut.)    Htik ,. 

10  uppttlLkn  to  ttw  Knlflitfi  uDfhTciunUv  TtpTMtn. 
Utlon  cdT  tUiHitlanu,  to  wbom  I  wh  Indtbiedbr 

alty  ta  BiM,  that  h>  tm*"*  to  m*  ■  plnw  mm,  and 
wu  xiT  re  nil  uC  kvding  Ibt  oDvtnukai  to  nUKlm 
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"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  bejiig, 
"  Madam,  your  Ladjihip's 
"  Most  humble  Scrrant, 

"  Sah.  JoHMioir. 
"  Bolt-cDun.  PlHt-MiHi,  Loodoe, 

On  his  biilb-day,  Johnson  has  thin  note  i 
"  I  am  now  bepnnLng  the  seventy-aecond 
year  of  my  life,  with  more  itrength  of  body, 
aadgreatEr  vit{uur  oFmind,  thui  I  think  u 
common  at  that  Bj;^"  But  atlUhecoinplaina 
of  sleepless  nights  and  idle  days,  and  ftireU 
fulness,  or  neglect  of  resolutions.  He  Uiu» 
■  pathetically  expresses  himself !  "  Surely  I 
shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own 
total  disapprobation."* 

*'  Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
more  than  once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  huQible 
friends,  a  deserving  hut  imfortunate  man, 
being  now  oppressed  by  age  and  poverty, 
Johnson  sobcited  the  Lord  Chanc^loi 
Thurlow,  to  have  him  aibnitted  into  the 
Cbart«r-house.  I  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
his  LArdship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  ~~ 

brace  every  oi ' •■ '' —  '■-- 

-  Menotii 

]f  my  iilustHouB  frien 


"Bid,  IdBdDn.  Octii*nM,l7ak 

"  I  HAVE  this  moment  received  jour  let- 
ter dated  the  19th,  and  returned  from  Bath. 
"  In  the  be^nning  of  the  summer  I 
placed  one  in  the  Chartreux,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct 
and  so  authoritative  as  yours  of  Hacbean  ] 
and  I  am  airaid,  that  according  to  the  esta- 
bUahment  of  the  House,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  charity  so  good  amends  will  not 
soon  recur.  But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
haopen,  if  you'll  favour  me  with  notice  of 
it,  I  will  tiT  to  recommend  him  to  the  place, 
— en  though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to 


«  I  IK  sorry  to  wriW  you  a  letter  that 
will  not  please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what 
I  resolv^to  do.  This  year  must  pass  with- 
out an  interview;  tlie  summer  has  been 
fcwlisbly  lost,  like  many  otiier  of  my  sum- 
mers and  winters.  I  hardly  saw  a  green 
field,  but  staid  in  town  to  work,  without 
worldng  much. 

■'  Mr.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him 
the  election  ;  he  is  now  going  to  Brightbelm- 
ston,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him;  and 
how  long  I  snail  stay.  I  cannot  tell.  I  do 
not  much  like  tlie  place,  but  jet  I  shall.go. 


and  stay  while  my  stay  is  desired.  We 
must^  theretbre,  content  ouraelres  with 
knowinfc,  what  we  know  as  well  as  man  can 
know  the  mind  of  nun,  that  we  love  one 
another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  hap- 
piness, and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  oannot 
lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  1  accused 
Mrs.  Boswelt  unjustly,  in  supposing  that 
she  bears  me  ill-wilL  I  love  you  so  much, 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  lore  all  that  lova 
you,  and  that  you  love ;  and  1  have  love 
vety  ready  for  Hn.  Boawell,  if  she  think* 
it  worthy  irf  acceptance.  I  hope  all  th» 
young  ladle*  and  gmtlemen  are  welL 

"  1  take  «  mat  liking  to  jour  brother. 
He  tells  me  that  his  &ther  received  bin 
bndlj,  but  not  bndly ;  however,  you  seem- 
ed  to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Audiinleck, 
while  you  staid.  Make  your  father  as  hap- 
py as  you  cwi. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  I 
ean  tell  you  In  return,  that  my  healtli  has 
been,  A/r  more  than  a  year  past,  better  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  befi>re.  Perhaps 
it  may  please  Qod  to  give  us  some  time  to- 
gether before  we  sre  parted. 
lam,  dear  &, 

"  Your*,  moat  affeetioiutely, 

"  Ran.  JOBNMW. 
"  on.  17,  nan." 


"  I  HOPS  you  will  fo^ve  the  liberty  I 
take,  in  solicitins  your  interposition  with 
his  Grace  the  Aichtushop  i  mj  fint  petition 
was  succeiiful,  and  I  theretbre  venture  on 

'^  The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  Is  about 
to  resign  htu  place,  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Swlnfen.*  who 
wsa  well  known  to  your  fiither,  is  desirous 
of  succeeding  her.  She  has  been  sccustom- 
ed  by  keeping  a  bosrding  school  to  the  care 
of  children,  and  I  think  is  very  likely  to  dis- 
chaive  her  duty.  She  is  in  great  distress, 
snd  Uierefhre  may  probably  recdve  the  be. 
nefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If  yoD 
wish  to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  t«  give 
m  account  of  hersel£ 

"  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  Bir,  to  mention 
ber  bvourably  to  big  Oiace,  jou  wiU  do  a 
great  act  of  kindness  to,  Sir,  your  moat 
abUged 

"  And  most  humble  savant, 

"  Sam.  Jouvsoh. 

"DuBiba' 30,1780.-' 
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lion  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
worth  J  friend  Mr.  I^angton,  whose  kind 
communications  have  been  separately  inter- 
woven In  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very 
few  articles  of  this  collection  were  commit- 
ted to  writing  by  himself,  he  not  having 
that  habit;  i3iich  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportunities 
he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  firuits  of  John^ 
toman  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret. 
1  however  found,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  a  good  store  of  Jobmsokiana  was 
treasured  in  Ms  mind ;  and  I  compared  it 
to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field, 
which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  hibour 
employed.  The  authenticity  of  every  article 
is  unquestionable..  For  the  expression,  I, 
who  wrote  them  down  in  his  presence,  am 
partly  answerable. 

^  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  verv  high 
respect  as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  pait^ 
Virgil  is  very  evidoitly  superior.  He  wrote, 
when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  know- 
ledge into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus 
liv^  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scription, though' living  in  a  beautiful  coun- 
try: the  manners  pamted  are  coarse  and 
gross.  Vixgil  has  much  more  description, 
more  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and  more 
of  art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent  parts  o 
Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the 
Bebrycian  coast,  and  there  fell  into  a  dispute 
with  Amycus,  the  king  of  that  country ; 
which  is  as  well  conductai  as  Euripides  could 
have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related. 
Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  ex. 
postulate  with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their 
mjustice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  wnere  ^Dastor 
and  his  brother  are  triumphant.*-Theocritas 
seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers 
have  the  advantage  in  their  araument  over 
his  Argonaut  heroes. — ^  The  Sicilian  Gos- 
sips* is  a  piece  of  merit.** 

*'  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excel- 
lence. The  chief  thing  to  be  learned  from 
him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ; 
which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  ancient 
authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part 
of  their  writings." 

**•  Mattaire*s  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puz- 
zle-headed man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholar- 
ship, but  with  a  little  geometry  or  logic  in 
his  head,  without  method,' and  possessed  of 
little  genius.  He  wrote  I^atin  verses  from 
time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old 
age,  which  he  called  *•  Senilia  ;*  in  which  he 
shews  so  little  learning  or  taste  in  writing, 
as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In  matten 
of  gcnealofnr  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  they  are ;  but  in  poetry,  and  in 
prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they 


require  to  have  inflection  given  to  them. — 
His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of 
confusion ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them 
is  to  tabulate  them  with  Notes,  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  references." 

'^  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
not  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition 
that  tnere  is  a  certain  portion  of  work  left 
undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  materials  we 
have  are  actually  worked  up,  or  all  the  ma- 
nufactures we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  al- 
ready executed,  then  what  is  given  to  the 
poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  tinie 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according^  to  Sir 
William  Petty  *s  observation,)  a  certain  part 
of  those  very  materials  that^  as  it  is,  are 
properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
unskUfulness  of  novices.  We  may  wgifXy 
to, well  meaning,  but  misjudging,  ponoosin 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Giannone 
said  to  a  monk  who  wanted  what  he  called 
tocoAMTlhim:  ^  Tu $€% taniOy ma tu mm tn 
filotopho' — It  is  an  unhappy  drcumatance 
that  one  might  give  away  five  hundred 
pounds  in  a  year  to  those  tliat  importune  in 
the  streets,  and  not  do  any  gpod.*^ 

*•*'  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray 
a  man  into  absurdity,  than  condneauitm ; 
when  be  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding 
too  powerful  for  his  company.** 

**  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  fethec 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  seneration  of  a 
femilv  to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  op- 
poMeait,  he  said,  *•  Sir,  among  the  anfrictii- 
osities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if 
it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  aurenti- 
tious  reluctance  to  sit  for  a  picture.'  ^ 

^*  John  GilbCTt  Cooper  related,  that,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Gar- 
rick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  ani- 
madversions, it  was  objected  that  he  dted 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richarason. 
^Nay  (said  Johnson,)  I  have  done  worse 
than  that :  I  have  cited  thee,  David.'  ** 

^*  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with 
what  munificence  a  great  merchant  will 
spend  his  money,  both  nrom  his  having  it  at 
command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views  by 
calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the  whole. 
^  Whereas  (said  he,)  you  will  hardly  ever 
find  a  country  gentleman,  who  b  not  a  good 
deal  disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occa- 
sion for  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten 
pounds.*  **       , 

*'*'  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk 
of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderfVil  fhink- 
ness  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day, 
having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Tilit* 
I  jangton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that  papc^; 
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he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  ^  too  wordy.' 
At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading 
his  tragedy  of  *•  Irene,*  to  a  company  at  a 
house  in  the  country,  he  left  the  room  :  and 
somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this,  he  replied,  ^  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been 
better.' "  « 


^^  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupu- 
losity of  moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  ^  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours 
will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink ;  yet.  Sir,  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.' " 

"  Of  the  Preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  ^  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  *  endow 
his  imrposes  with  words  ;*  for  as  it  is,  he  doth 
'  gabble  monstrously.*  *' 

^^  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream 
a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  mortifiea  by  imagi- 
ning that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of 
him.  *  Now  (saici  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power 
of  reflection ;  for  had  not  my  judgment 
failed  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit 
of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  supe- 
riority I  relt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much 
furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I 
had  been  uttering  in  my  own  character.*  *' 

"•  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter 
of  compliment  which  he  had  received  firom 
one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign  Univer- 
sity. Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking 
there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  ^  I 
never  receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  ap- 

{ilause  firom  abroad.  One  instance  I  rec<u- 
eet  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  (SrUlustre  Lockman,*  "* 

'« Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  ^  Sir,  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
with  more  observation  tnan  Reynolds.' " 

^^  He  laepeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great 
energy  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour*s  gra- 
cious expression  concerning  the  forgiveness 
of  Mary  Magda]en,t  'H  intms  ffov  <r4irwc4 
c-§'  %og€6ov  ffts  clpi^y.  *  Thv  faith  hath 
saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.*:^  He  said,  *  the 
manner  of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly 
aflOecting.'  *' 

**  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between 
physical  and  moral  truth  :  ^  Physical  truth, 
IS,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth,  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you. 


*  SecnUry  to  the  BriUih  Herring  Fldiery,  remark*- 
lite  fbr  an-  eztnordlnary  number  of  occMlonal  TerMs* 
not  of  eminent  merit. 

t  [It  doei  not  sppear  that, the  wgpan  fi;irxivai  was 
Mary  Magdalen.    K.l  ^ 

t  Luke  Ttt.  60.  • 


I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.'  "^ 

*'*'  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Anosto,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  concerning 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
*  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,' 
gave  some  account  which  Hugrgins  attempt- 
ed to  answer  with  violence,  aim  said,  *•  I  will 
militate  no  longer  against  his  nescience,' 
Hug^s  was  master  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  know- 
ledge of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  *•  It 
appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  with- 
out powder,  and  Warton  powder  without 
ball*" 

"  Talking  of  the  Farce  of  *  High  Life  be- 
low Stairs,*  ne  nid,  ^  Here  is  a  Farce,  which 
is  really  very  diverting,  when  ^ou  see  it 
acted ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it,  and  not 
know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing 
at  aU.' " 

^^  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  green-room  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
^here  he  was  much  rmrded'  by  the  players, 
and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  with  them. 
He  had  a  very  hish  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
comic  powers,  ana  conversed  more  with  her 
than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  ^  Clive, 
Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  alwajjrs 
understands  what  you  say.*  And  she  said 
of  him,  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  he 
always  entertains  me.*  One  night,  when 
^  The  Recruiting  Officer*  was  acted,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  expressine 
an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would 
disdain  the  works  of  Farauhar ;  ^  No,  Sir,  I 
think  Farauhar  a  man  wnoae  writings  have 
considerable  merit.*  ** 

<*  His  Mend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  con- 
ducting the  drama,  that  they  could  not  have 
so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to 
profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there  should 
De.|l  There  mi^t,  indeed,  be  something 
in  tne  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit 
of  acting,  which  this  old  preceptor  nourished 
in  himself  that  would  mortify  Garrick  after 
the  great  applause  which  he  received  firom 
the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *■  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night,  may  well  be  expected  to 
be  somewhat  elated ;'  yet  he  would  treat 
theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight. 
He  mentioned  one  evening,  ^  I  met  David 
coming  off  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  woman's 
riding  nood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder; 
I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was 
not  pleased.*  ** 

(  fThit  aocxrant  of  the  difBErenoe  between  moral  and 
phydcal  truth  is  in  Locke's  "Eaay  on  Human  Under- 
standing/* and  many  other  books.    K.] 

I  [In  a  letter  wrktsn  by  Johnson  to  a  friepd.  in  JUn. 
1742^  be  says»"l  never  see  Garrick.**    M. 
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lion  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
worthx  friend  Mr.  I^angton,  whose  kind 
communications  have  been  separately  inter- 
woven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very 
few  articles  of  this  collection  were  commit- 
ted to  writing  bv  himself,  he  not  having 
that  habit;  which  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportunities 
he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  frmts  of  Johiu 
9<mian  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret. 
I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  a  good  store  of  Jobmsokiaka  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it 
to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field, 
which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  hibour 
employed.  The  authenticity  of  every  article 
is  unquestionable..  For  the  expression,  I, 
who  wrote  them  down  in  his  presence,  am 
partly  answerable. 

**  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  verv  high 
respect  as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part^ 
Virgil  is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote, 
when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  know- 
ledge into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus 
livra.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scription, though*  living  in  a  beautiful  coun- 
try: the  manners  pamted  are  coarse  and 
gross.  Virgil  has  much  more  description, 
more  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and  more 
of  art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent  parts  o 
Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
going  wiUi  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the 
Bebrycian  coast,  and  there  fisdl  into  a  dispute 
with  Amycus,  the  king  of  that  country ; 
which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides  could 
have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related. 
Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  ex- 
postulate with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their 
injustice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  wnere  ^Dastor 
and  his  brother  are  triumphant.*-Theocritas 
seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers 
have  the  advantage  in  their  araument  over 
his  Argonaut  heroes. — ^  The  Scilian  Gros- 
sips*  is  a  piece  of  merit.** 

**  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excel- 
lence. The  chief  thin^^  to  be  learned  from 
him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ; 
which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  ancient 
authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part 
of  their  writings.** 

**■  MattaLre*s  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puz- 
zle-headed man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholar- 
ship, but  with  a  little  geometry  or  logic  in 
his  head,  without  method,' and  possessed  of 
little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  from 
time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old 
age,  which  he  called  ^  Senilia  ;*  in  which  he 
shews  so  little  learning  or  taste  in  writing, 
as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In  matters 
of  gcnealofn'  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  uiey  are ;  but  in  poetry,  and  in 
prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they 


require  to  have  inflection  given  to  them. — 
His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of 
confusion ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them 
is  to  tabulate  them  with  Notes,  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  references." 

*^  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
not  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition 
that  tnere  is  a  certain  portion  of  work  left 
undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  materials  we 
have  are  actually  worked  up,  or  all  the  ma- 
nu&ctures  we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  al- 
ready executed,  then  what  is  given  to  the 
poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  fit)m  some  who  now  have  it :  as  tinie 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir 
William  Petty*s  observation,)  a  certain  part 
of  those  very  materials  that,  as  it  is,  are 
properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
unsidlmlness  of  novices.  We  may  i^ply 
to  ,well  meaning,  but  misjudging,  parsons  in 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Giannone 
said  to  a  monk  who  wanted  what  he  called 
to  convert  him :  ^  Tutei  santOy  ma  tu  mm  aci 
JUoaopho,* — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance 
that  one  might  give  away  five  hundred 
pounds  in  a  year  to  those  that  importune  in 
the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good.** 

''*'  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray 
a  man  into  absurdity,  than  condeieetuim ; 
when  be  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding 
too  powerful  for  his  company.** 

^^  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  tf  lus  fiither 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a 
fiunilv  to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  op- 
posea  it,  he  said,  *•  Sir,  among  the  anfractv- 
osities  of  the  human  mind,  J  know  not  if 
it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  aurersti- 
tious  reluctance  to  sit  for  a  nicture.'  ^ 

^^  John  GilbCTt  Cooper  related,  that,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Gar- 
rick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  ani- 
madversions, it  was  objected  that  he  dted 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richarason. 
*Nay  (said  Johnson,)  I  have  done  worse 
than  that :  I  have  cited  thee,  David.*  ** 

*•*>  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with 
what  munificence  a  great  merchant  will 
spend  bis  money,  both  from  his  having  it  at 
command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views  by 
calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the  whole. 
*  Whereas  (said  he,)  you  wul  hardly  ever 
find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good 
deal  disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occa- 
sion for  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten 
pounds.**'  ^    , 

^^  When  in  ^ood  humour,  he  would  talk 
of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderful  frank- 
ness and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day, 
having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mfr. 
liangton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that  paper; 
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he  shooli:  his  head,  and  answered,  ^  too  wordj.' 
At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading 
his  tragedy  of  *•  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a 
house  m  the  country,  he  left  the  room  :  and 
somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this,  he  replied,  ^  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been 
better.'"  . 

^  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupu- 
losity of  moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  *•  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours 
will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink ;  yet.  Sir,  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.* " 

^^  Of  the  Preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  *■  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  ^  endow 
his  purposes  with  words  ;*  for  as  it  is,  he  doth 
*■  gabble  monstrously.' " 

*^  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream 
a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  mortifiea  by  imagi- 
ning that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of 
him.  *■  Now  (said  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power 
of  reflection;  for  had  not  my  judgment 
fiuled  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit 
of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  supe- 
riority I  felt  myself  oepressea,  was  as  much 
fiimished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I 
had  been  uttering  in  my  own  chamcter.'  " 

^  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter 
of  compliment  which  he  had  received  firom 
one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Forei^  Univer- 
sity. Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinkinff 
there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  *■  1 
never  receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  ap- 
plause from  abroad.  One  insCance  I  reccu- 
leet  of  a  ferdgn  publication,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  MPtUtuire  Lockman.*  "* 

''  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said, '  Sir^  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
with  more  observation  tnan  Reynolds.' " 

*^  He  iiepeated  to  Mr.  Lanffton,  with  great 
energy  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gra- 
cious expression  concerning  the  forgiveness 
of  Mary  Magdalen,t  'H  vurrif  <rov  ffitrwU 
et'  vo^^tf  CIS  tlpipmip.  ^  Thy  fiiith  hath 
saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.'^:  He  said,  ^  the 
manner  of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly 
affecting.' " 

*'  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between 
physical  and  moral  truth  :  *  Physical  truth, 
IS,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth,  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you. 


*  Sccratary  to  the  Britidi  Herring  Fiihery,  rmurluiF 
Ue  for  an.  extraordtaiary  number  of  occmIooaI  Tcnei, 
not  of  eminent  merit. 

t  Qlt  doe*  not  appear  that  the  w^pum  forgiven  waa 
Mary  Magdalen.    K.]  ^ 

t  Luke  Tli.  00.  « 


I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.'  "^ 

^^  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Anosto,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  concerning 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
'  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,' 
gave  some  account  which  Huggins  attempt- 
ed to  answer  with  violence,  amfsaid,  ^  I  will 
militate  no  longer  against  his  luseienee.* 
Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  know- 
ledge of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  ^  It 
appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  with- 
out powder,  and  Warton  powder  without 
baU.''' 

''  Talking  of  the  Farce  of '  High  Life  be- 
bw  StairsTne  said,  ^  Here  is  a  I*  arce,  which 
is  really  very  diverting,  when  ^ou  see  it 
acted ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it,  and  not 
know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing 
at  alL' " 

*^  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  green-room  of  Drurv-lane  Theatre, 
"where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the  players, 
and  was  very  easy  and  facetious  witn  them. 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
comic  powers,  and  conversed  more  with  her 
than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  *•  Clive, 
Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  always 
understands  what  you  say.'  And  she  said 
of  him,  '  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he 
always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
^  The  Recruiting  Officer*  was  acted,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  expressing 
an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would 
disdain  the  works  of  Farouhar ;  ^  No,  Sir,  I 
think  Farouhar  a  man  whose  writings  have 
considerable  merit' " 

*'*'  His  filend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  con- 
ducting  the  dnma,  that  they  could  not  have 
so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to 
profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there  should 
be.|l  There  might,  indeed,  be  something 
in  tne  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit 
of  acting,  which  this  old  preceptor  nourished 
in  himself,  that  would  mortify  Garrick  after 
the  great  applause  which  he  received  from 
the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *■  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night,  may  well  be  expected  to 
be  somewhat  elated ;'  yet  he  wqiild  treat 
theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slij^t. 
He  mentioned  one  evening,  ^  I  met  David 
coming  off*  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  woman's 
riding  hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder  | 
I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was 
not  pleased.*  '* 

S  [Thia  account  of  the  diflBisence  hetweeo  mofal  and 
phydcal  truth  b  in  Lockers  **  Bmay  on  Human  Undacw 
gtandlng,**  and  many  other  hooks.    K.] 

I  rin  a  letter  written  by  Johnaoo  to  a  friepd.  in  J[so. 
1748-3»  he  iayi,«l  never  aae  Garrick.**    M. 
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tion  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  langton,  whose  kind 
communications  have  been  separately  inter- 
woven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very 
few  articles  of  this  collection  were  commit- 
ted to  writing  bv  himself,  he  not  having 
that  habit;  whicfi  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportunities 
he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  firuits  of  John- 
mmian  wit  and  w&iom,  must  ever  r^pret 
I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  a  sood  store  of  Johksokjaka  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it 
to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field, 
which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  labour 
employed.  The  authenticity  of  every  article 
is  unquestionable..  For  the  expression,  I, 
who  wrote  them  down  in  his  presence,  am 
partly  answerable. 

*'*'  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high 
respect  as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part^ 
Vir^  is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote, 
when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  know- 
ledge into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus 
livra.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scription, though'Hvin^in  a  beautiful  coun- 
try: the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and 
gross.  Virgil  has  much  more  description, 
more  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and  more 
of  art  Some  of  the  most  excellent  parts  o 
Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  rollux, 
going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the 
Bebrycian  coast,  and  there  &11  into  a  dispute 
with  Amycus,  the  king  of  that  country; 
which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides  could 
have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related. 
Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  ex- 
postulate  with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their 
injustice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  wnere  ^Castor 
and  his  brother  are  triumphant. — Theocritus 
seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers 
have  the  advantage  in  their  aimiment  over 
his  Argonaut  heroes. — *•  The  Scilian  Gos- 
sips* is  a  piece  of  merit.*' 

^^  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excel- 
lence. The  chief  thin^  to  be  learned  from 
him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mjrthology ; 
which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  ancient 
authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part 
of  their  writings." 

'^  Mattaire*s  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puz- 
zle-headed man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholar- 
ship,  but  with  a  little  geometry  or  logic  in 
his  head,  without  method,' and  possessed  of 
little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  from 
time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old 
age,  which  he  called  ^  Senilia  ;*  in  which  he 
shews  so  little  learning  or  taste  in  writing, 
as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In  matters 
of  genealog)'  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  Uiey  are;  but  in  poetry,  and  in 
prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they 


require  to  have  inflection  given  to  them. — 
His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of 
confusion ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them 
is  to  tabulate  them  with  Notes,  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  references." 

*'*•  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
nut  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition 
that  tnere  is  a  certain  portion  of  work  left 
undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  matenais  we 
have  are  actually  worked  up,  or  all  the  ma- 
nufiictures  we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  al- 
ready executed,  then  what  is  given  to  the 
poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  tinie 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir 
William  Petty*s  observation,)  a  certain  part 
of  those  very  materials  that,  as  it  is,  are 
properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  novices.  We  may  i^ply 
to  well  meaning,  but  misjudging,  persons  in 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Giannone 
said  to  a  monk  who  wanted  what  he  called 
to  convert  him :  ^  T\i9ei  tantOy  ma  tu  non  eei 
JUoMpho.* — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance 
that  one  might  give  away  five  hundred 
pounds  in  a  year  to  those  tmit  importune  in 
the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good.** 

^^  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray 
a  man  into  absurdity,  than  condeacendon ; 
when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding 
too  powerful  for  his  company.** 

^^  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  fiither 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  feneration  of  a 
fiunilv  to  do,  and  being  tola  they  bid  op- 
posed it,  he  said,  *•  Sir,  among  the  anfractu- 
osities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if 
it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  surenti« 
tious  reluctance  to  sit  for  a  nictuie.'  ** 

^*  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that,  soon 
after  the  publication  oi  his  Dictionary,  Gar- 
rick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  ani- 
madversions, it  was  objected  that  he  dted 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richarason. 
*Nay  (said  Johnson,)  I  have  done  wone 
than  that :  I  have  cited  thee,  David.*  ** 

'*  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with 
what  munificence  a  great  merchant  will 
spend  his  money,  both  trom  his  having  it  at 
command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views  by 
calculation  of  a  good  efi'ect  upon  the  whole. 
*•  Whereas  (said  he,)  you  wul  hardly  ever 
find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good 
deal  disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occa- 
sion for  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten 
pounds.* "       , 

'*  When  in  ^ood  humour,  he  would  talk 
of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderful  finnk- 
ness  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day, 
having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr. 
lisngton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that  paper; 
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he  shook  hia  head,  and  answered,  ^  too  word  j.' 
At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading 
his  tragedy  of  ^  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a 
house  m  the  country,  he  left  the  room  :  and 
somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this,  he  replied,  *•  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been 
better.* "  . 

"•  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupu- 
losity of  moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  *-  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours 
will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink ;  yet.  Sir,  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.' " 

^^  Of  the  Preface  to  CapePs  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  ^  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  ^  endow 
his  purposes  with  words  ;*  for  as  it  is,  he  doth 
^  gabble  monstrously.*  *' 

''*'  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream 
a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  mortifiea  by  imagi- 
ning that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of 
him.  *■  Now  (saia  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power 
of  reflection;  for  had  not  my  judgment 
fiuled  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit 
of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  supe- 
riority I  relt  myself  oepressed,  was  as  much 
furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I 
had  been  uttering  in  my  own  chamcter.'  *' 

*^  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  i^ad  to  him  a  letter 
of  compliment  which  he  had  received  firom 
one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign  Univer- 
sity. Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinkinff 
there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  *■  I 
never  receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  ap- 
plause from  abroad.  One  insCance  I  reccu- 
leet  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  PtUtuire  Loekman,*  "* 

^  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said, '  Slr^  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
with  more  observation  tnan  ReynoldS.' " 

**  He  uepeated  to  Mr.  Lanston,  with  great 
energy  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gra- 
cious expresnon  concerning  the  forgiveness 
of  Mary  Magdalen,t  'H  vurrif  <rov  trifrrnxd 
&9'  vo^^tf  CIS  Mlp>fiini9.  'Thy  fiuth  hath 
saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.'^:  He  said,  '  the 
manner  of  this  diimission  is  exceedingly 
affecting.' " 

''  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between 
physical  and  moral  truth :  *  Physical  truth, 
IS,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth,  is,  when  you  teU  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you. 

•  Sccratary  to  the  Brltidi  Herring  Fiihery,  maerluiF 
ble  for  ea.  attnotdtmrj  munber  of  occmIooaI  TenM, 
not  of  emlneDt  merit. 

t  CIt  doe*  not  appear  that  the  w^pum  fdrgiven  wae 
Mary  Magdalen.    K.1  ^ 

t  Luke  tU.  00.  « 


I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  liave  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.'  "^ 

^  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Anosto,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  concerning 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
'  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,' 
gave  some  account  which  Huggins  attempt- 
ed to  answer  with  violence,  andsaid,  ^  I  will 
mUiUUe  no  longer  against  his  fuwienee.* 
Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  know- 
ledge of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  ^  It 
appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  with- 
out powder,  and  Warton  powder  without 
balL'" 

''  TalkiniF  of  the  Farce  of '  High  Life  be- 
bw  Stairs,'lie  said,  ^  Here  is  a  I*  arce,  which 
is  really  very  diverting,  when  you  see  it 
acted ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it,  and  not 
know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing 
at  alL' " 

'^  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  green-room  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
"where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the  players, 
and  was  very  eas^  and  facetious  witn  them. 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
conuc  powers,  and  conversed  more  with  her 
than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  *•  Clive, 
Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  always 
understands  what  you  say.'  And  she  said 
of  him,  '  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he 
always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
'•  The  Recruiting  Officer*  was  acted,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  expressing 
an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would 
disdain  the  works  of  Farouhar ;  *  No,  Sir,  I 
think  Farouhar  a  man  wnose  writings  have 
considerable  merit' " 

^'  His  fiiend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  con- 
ducting  the  drama,  that  they  could  not  have 
so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Gbrrick  used  to 
profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there  should 
be.|[  There  mi^t,  indeed,  be  somethit^ 
in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit 
of  acting,  which  this  old  preceptor  nourished 
in  himself,  that  would  mortify  Garrick  after 
the  great  applause  which  he  received  from 
the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *'  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night,  may  well  be  expected  to 
be  somewhat  elated;'  yet  he  wquld  treat 
theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  sligfat. 
He  mentioned  one  evening, '  I  met  David 
coming  off*  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  woman's 
riding  nood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder  | 
I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was 
not  pleased.'  '* 

S  fThie  aooooat  of  the  diflBisence  between  mofal  and 
l^ydcal  truth  b  fai  Loduf*  **  Bmay  on  Human  Und«r- 
•taikUng,'*  and  many  other  books.    K.] 

I  rin  a  letter  wrktan  by  Johneoo  to  a  friepd.  in  J[so. 
1748-3»  he  layi,  "  1  never  tM  Ganlck.**    M. 
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tion  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  langton,  whose  kind 
communications  have  been  separately  inter- 
woven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very 
few  articles  of  this  collection  were  commit- 
ted to  writing  bv  himself,  he  not  having 
that  habit;  whicfi  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportunities 
he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  firuits  of  JohU' 
sonian  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  r^pret 
I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  a  sood  store  of  Johksokjaka  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it 
to  Herculaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field, 
which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  labour 
employed.  The  authenticity  of  every  article 
is  unquestionable..  For  the  expression,  I, 
who  wrote  them  down  in  his  presence,  am 
partly  answerable. 

^^  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  verv  hi^ 
respect  as  a  writer;  as  to  the  pastoral  part^ 
Virgil  is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote, 
when  there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  know- 
ledge into  the  world  than  when  Theocritus 
livra.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scr^tion,  though*  living  in  a  beautifid  coun- 
try: the  manners  pamted  are  coarse  and 
gross.  Virgil  has  much  more  description, 
more  sentiment,  more  of  nature,  and  more 
of  art  Some  of  the  most  excellent  nuts  o 
Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the 
Bebrydan  coast,  and  there  &11  into  a  dispute 
with  Amycus,  the  king  of  that  country; 
which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides  could 
have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related. 
Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose 
two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  ex- 
postulate with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their 
injustice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
brothers,  and  a  battle  ensues,  wnere  ^Castor 
and  his  brother  are  triumphant. — Theocritus 
seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers 
have  the  advantage  in  their  argument  over 
his  Argonaut  heroes. — '  The  Sdlian  Gos- 
sips* is  a  piece  of  merit.** 

^'  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excel- 
lence. The  chief  thin^  to  be  learned  from 
him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ; 
which,  though  desirable  to  be  known  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  ancient 
authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part 
of  their  writings." 

'^  Mattaire*s  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a 
heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puz- 
zle-headed man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholar- 
ship, but  with  a  little  geometry  or  logic  in 
his  head,  without  method,' and  possessed  of 
little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  from 
time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old 
age,  which  he  called  *•  Senilia  :*  in  which  he 
shews  so  little  learning  or  taste  in  writing, 
as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In  matters 
of  genealojn*  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  they  are;  but  in  poetry,  and  in 
prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they 


require  to  have  intiection  given  to  them. — 
His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  rf 
confusion ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them 
is  to  tabulate  them  with  Notes,  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  references." 

^'-  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
nut  some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition 
that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  work  left 
undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  b  otherwise,  and  all  the  matenais  we 
have  are  actuadly  worked  up,  or  all  the  ma- 
nufiictures  we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  al- 
ready executed,  then  what  is  given  to  the 
poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  tinie 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir 
WilUam  Petty*s  observation,)  a  certain  part 
of  those  very  materials  that,  as  it  is,  are 
properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
unsidlmlness  of  novices.  We  may  i^ply 
to  .well  meaning,  but  mig'udging,  persons  in 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Giannone 
said  to  a  monk  who  wanted  what  he  called 
to  convert  him :  ^  TuMei  tarUOj  ma  tu  non  sei 
jUoMfho* — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance 
that  one  might  give  away  five  hundred 
pounds  in  a  year  to  those  tmit  importune  in 
the  streets,  and  not  do  any  gpod.** 

^^  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray 
a  man  into  absurdity,  than  condesoauiim ; 
when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding 
too  powerful  for  his  company.*' 

^'  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  fiither 
and  mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which 
he  thought  it  right  for  each  feneration  of  a 
fiunilv  to  do,  and  being  tola  they  bid  op> 
posed  it,  he  said,  '  Sir,  among  the  anfractii- 
osities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if 
it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  surerati- 
tious  reluctance  to  sit  for  a  picture.'  " 

^^  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Gar- 
rick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people 
said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among  other  ani- 
madversions, it  was  objected  that  he  dted 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Richarason. 
^Nay  (said  Johnson,)  I  have  done  w^one 
than  that :  I  have  cited  thee,  David.*  ** 

*^  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with 
what  munificence  a  great  merchant  will 
spend  his  money,  both  firom  his  having  it  at 
command,  and  from  his  enlarged  views  by 
calculation  of  a  good  efi'ect  upon  the  whole. 
^  Whereas  (said  he,)  you  wul  hardly  ever 
find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good 
deal  disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occa- 
sion for  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten 
pounds.* "       , 

''  When  in  ^od  humour,  he  would  talk 
of  his  own  writings  with  a  wonderfiil  fiimk- 
ness  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severity.  One  day, 
having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr. 
lisngton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that  paper; 
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he  shooli:  hia  head,  and  answered,  ^  too  word  j.' 
At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading 
his  tragedy  of  *•  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a 
house  in  the  country,  he  left  the  room :  and 
somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this,  he  replied,  ^  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been 
better.* " 

^^  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupu- 
losity of  moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  *-  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours 
will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink ;  yet.  Sir,  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way/  " 

^^  Of  the  Preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare, 
he  said, '  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  'endow 
his  purposes  with  words  ;*  for  as  it  is,  he  doth 
'  gabble  monstrously.*  ** 

*•*•  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream 
a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  mortifiea  by  imagi- 
ning that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of 
him.  *•  Now  (said  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power 
of  reflection ;  for  had  not  my  judgment 
fiuled  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit 
of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  supe- 
riority I  »ut  myself  depressed,  was  as  much 
fiimished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I 
had  been  uttenng  in  my  own  character.'  " 

^  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter 
of  compliment  which  he  had  received  from 
one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign  Univer- 
sity. Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinkinff 
there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said, '  1 
never  receive  any  of  these  tributes  of  ap- 
plause from  abroad.  One  insCance  I  reccu- 
leet  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  rUltuire  Loekman.*  "• 

''  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said, '  Sir,  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life 
with  more  observation  tnan  Reynolds.' " 

*'  He  iiepeated  to  Mr.  Lanffton,  with  gpreat 
energy  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gra- 
cious expression  concerning  the  forgiveness 
of  Mary  Magdalen,t  'H  vTirris  trov  eirmKi 
vr  vo^^tf  cir  tlp>fiini9,  *  Thy  fiiith  hath 
saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.'^:  He  said,  « the 
manner  of  this  d&miMion  is  exceedingly 
affecting.'" 

'^  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between 
physical  and  moral  truth :  '  Physical  truth, 
IS,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth,  is^  when  you  teU  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you. 


*  Sccratary  to  the  Britkh  Herring  Fiihery,  rmurluiF 
ble  for  an-  extraordtaiary  DumbCT  of  occukmsl  TcnM, 
not  of  emlncDt  merit. 

t  Qlt  doe*  not  appear  that  the  w^Qoan  fdrgiven 
Mary  Mafdalen.    K.]  ^ 

t  Luke  Tli.  00.      ■  « 


I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been 
mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth.'  *'^ 

*'*'  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Anosto,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  concerning; 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
*•  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,' 
gave  some  account  which  Huggins  attempt- 
ed to  answer  with  violence,  aiuTsaid,  ^  I  will 
militate  no  longer  against  his  mwienee.* 
Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  know- 
le^Bfe  of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  *•  It 
appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball  with- 
out  powder,  and  Warton  powder  without 
balL'" 

''  Talking  of  the  Farce  of '  High  Life  be- 
bw  Stairs/ne  said, '  Here  is  a  !•  arce,  which 
is  r^dly  very  diverting,  when  you  see  it 
acted ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it,  and  not 
know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing 
at  alL' " 

'^  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally 
to  the  green-room  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
"where  he  was  much  regarded' by  the  players, 
and  was  very  easy  ana  facetious  witn  them. 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
comic  powers,  and  conversed  more  with  her 
than  with  any  of  Uiem.  He  said,  *•  Clive, 
Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  always 
understands  what  you  say.'  And  she  said 
of  him,  '  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he 
always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
^  The  Recruiting  Officer*  was  acted,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  expressing 
an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would 
disdfun  the  works  of  Farouhar ;  *•  No,  Sir,  I 
think  Farouhar  a  man  wnose  writings  have 
condderalUe  merit' " 

^'  His  fHend  Gmrrick  was  so  busy  in  con- 
ducting  the  drama,  that  they  could  not  have 
so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to 
profess  an  anxious  wish  that  there  should 
be.|l  There  might,  indeed,  be  something 
in  tne  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit 
of  acting,  which  this  old  preceptor  nourished 
in  himself,  that  would  mortify  Garrick  after 
the  great  applause  which  he  received  from 
the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said  of 
him, '  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night,  may  well  be  expected  to 
be  sonvewhat  elated ;'  yet  he  wquld  treat 
theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight. 
He  mentioned  one  evening,  ^  I  met  David 
coming  off  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  woman's 
riding  nood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder  | 
I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was 
not  pleased.*  '* 

{  CThia  aooooat  of  the  diflBisence  hetween  mofal  and 
phytkal  truth  b  fai  Loduf*  "Emy  on  Human  Und«r- 
■tandlng,**  and  many  other  hooks.    K.] 

I  rin  a  letter  written  by  Johneoo  to  a  friepd.  in  J[so. 
1748-3»heiayi,«<lneTeraMGaRlck.''    M. 
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"  RJchardKin  hod  little  conveiutinn,  ei' 
cept  about  his  own  worka,  of  which  Sir  Jos- 
hua Rejaolds,  stud  he,  was  always  willins 
to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  tbem  introduced. 
JohnsoD  wben  he  curried  Mr.  l^n)(toa  to 
see  him.  prufessed  that  he  i-uuld  britis  him 

ex]>reasion,  '  Sir,  I  can  make  him  rtar.'  But 
he  fiuled  :  for  in  that  interview  Richardson 
nid  little  else  than  that  there  Uj  in  (he 
Toam  a  translation  of  his  Clarina  into  Ger- 

**  Once  when  aomebiidj  produced  a  news. 
[■per  in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid 
•Inite  of  Sir  Joshua  Uejnoldi,  of  which 
Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a  share, — 
*  Pray  {said  he,)  let  us  have  it  read  aloud 
from  beginning  to  end  ;'  which  being  dime, 
he,  with  a  ludicrous  eamcatneu,  and  not  di' 
ncting  his  look  to  any  particular  person, 
caUed  out,  '  Are  we  alive  alter  il  this 
■Btire  •'  ■■ 

"  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  againit  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of 
which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  be  ei- 
pmsed  great  dissatisfaction  at  his  varying 
the  old  established  tuast,  '  Church  and 
King.'  '  The  Atchbishop  of  Canterbury,' 
■udhe  fwith  an  aftected  amooth  smiling 
grimace,)  'drinks.  Constitution  in  Churth 
Mid  State.'  Being  asked  what  difference 
there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  swld, 


'  Why,  Sir,  Tou  may   be 

nmethinE.'    Vet  when  the 

late,  prefixed  to  hia  sermons  bv  Dt.  Porteus 

and  Dr.  StinIon,hU  chaplains,  fii 


he  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  said,' 
"  It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  that  well  de- 
aervea  to  be  recorded.'  " 

"  Of  a  certain  nuble  Lord,  he  said, '  Re. 
■pect  him,  you  could  uotj  for  he  had  no 
tmndorhiibwn.  l.ovehiiii  tou  could  not i 
fcr  that  which  vou  could  do  with  him,  every 
one  elae  could.'" 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldamith  he  nid, '  No  man  was 
more  foolish  when  he  had  nut  a  pen  In  his 
hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had.'  ^ 

"He  told  in  hU  lively  manner  the  fol- 
lowing literary  ancolote !  ■  Green  andGuth. 
ne,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undo-- 


«alal«  or  HlrhuiUon.    Oiw  diiy  ii  ilu  raunuy.imiK 

nuKerliwcbTuiiuijuv*. fTur  rh*  ha.i  .lon  hb  CJa. 

lUchndain 


waa  ^lajaq  Ok  kIdb's  brcKber^  lalilu.    lUciwdii 

5mk  Hia  bT>  wW  I  tiv(  wa  a  nuni  lU^m^  sBil  i 
wo^t  OMtte  auUFT  inlfhl  ETKiU.  hHUd,  h( u- 
"— *  ™awf  lo  Om  intltman.  ■  1  Ainii,  Sir,  you 

•*U*BT*Cl«kB.   TlwMlllBIMO.pnnokKlUllbtD- 

SB!JI"3-  "*»«■«  10  l»iii3i»  II.  anil  wUhM 
Tffi&iliT  °°"°fV'  "—""-■    The  moftUtauion of 


to<^  a  tiansla^on  of  Duhalde'a  Hutory  of 
China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie,  that  he 
knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie  nf  Oreea, 
that  he  Inew  no  French  s  and  theae  two  un- 
dertook to  translate  Duhalde's  History  of 
China.  Id  this  translation  there  was  fiiund 
'■  the  twenty.aiith  day  of  the  new  moon." 
Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  ia  but 
twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  inateed  of 
beinir  new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  cmiSd 
be.  The  blunder  arose  from  their  mistaking 
the  word  n^tiviime  ninth,  nouvelte  or  nniM, 


"  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  copiouaneaa 
and  precision  of  communication.  Dr.  Johnaon 
nid,'BUgdeD,.Sir,isadelightful  fellow.'  " 

"  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publish- 
ing bis  pamphlet  of  '  The  Falae  Alarm,' 
there  came  out  a  very  angry  answer,  (by 
many  supposed  to  be  by  Hr.  Wilkea^  Dr. 
Johnaon  determined  on  not  answering  it  ; 
but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lan^ton, 
mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  whidl,  if  he 
had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhapa  hare  in. 
serted — In  the  answerer's  uropblet.  It  had 
been  sold  with  solemnity, '  Do  you  conBder, 
Sir,  that  a  Houae  of  Commons  is  to  the 
people  as  a  creature  is  to  ita  Cremtor  ?•  '  To 
this  question,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  I  could 
have  replied,  that — In  the  first  place — th« 
idea  of  a  CsEAToa  muit  be  aucB  aa  that 
he  has  a  power  to  unmake  oi'  annihilate  hia 

"  '  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  s 
creature  can  make  laws  fur  its  CaiaToa.'  "t 

" '  Depend  upon  it,  said  he,  that  if  a  man 
taHa  of  his  miatortuDea,  there  is  somelbinf; 
in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him  {  for 
where  there  is  notbli^  but  pure  misery, 
there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention 
ofiL'" 

"  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should 
read  no  more  In  quantity  than  he  could  aif- 
let  aloud." 

"  Imlac  in  ^  Rasselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  e  at 
the  end,  because  It  u  leas  like  Enshih, 
which  should  always  have  the  Sason  «  ad- 
ded to  the  o.'^ 

"  Many  b  man  Is  mad  in  certain  instancy 
and  goes  through  life  without  having  it 
perceived :— foreiBnipte,a  madness  has  aeii. 
ed  a  person  of  supposing  himself  obliged  U- 
terally  to  Dray  continually  {  had  the  mad. 
□ess  turned  the  opposite  way,  and  Ihepetsdn 


laUaDoftbgaaaATFiaarCjLna 
ihn  abw*  ttrt  "  phaiiioph]r  jnj 

'■'vhu is'iiitirb iiat B  ftnn  ajSKitl  Iuhl  but 

laeciiiitis  toM  (ndUouHl  Iba  idallea  cf  Staauso  u 
■•-1  which  h.  WiU.  S^^  Il*ll^-Bo.wBtu^ 
i  I  bon  iheiutboiliToftAanu  HsMngroukn- 
iifcvJllttaBthileiBtal^kuKnralkn,  b«  vhkh  nt 
•  erMc  F>wc>  ^r.  (NVMtlr  wiiUmkHtad  of  rri- 
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He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of 
eha/raoten  in  the  end  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
*'  Hetreat  of  the  ten  thousand*  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  that  was  known.*' 

^(  Supposing  (said  he)  a  wife  to  be  of  a 
studious  or  arffuraentative  turn,  it  would 
be  very  troublesome:  for  instance, — if  a 
woman  should  continuidlj  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Arian  heresy." 

^^  No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even 
suppose  it  be  in  his  praise,  li'  he  thinks  he 
does  not  hear  him  exactly  as  he  would,  if  he 
thought  he  was  within  hearing." 

^'  *  The  applause  of  a  sini^  human  being 
is  offbeat  consequence.*  This  he  said  to 
me  with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  very 
near  the  time  of  his  decease,  dvl  occasion  of 
having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  North  of 
England ;  which  wb?n  I  had  done,  and  he 
asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I 
thought  being  particular  upon  it  might  fiu 
tiffue  him,  it  being  of  great  length,  I  onl^ 
told  him  in  eenerafthat  it  was  highly  in  his 
praise  ; — and  .then  he  expressed  himself  as 
above.*' 

^^  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfiicUon 
what  Baretti  had  told  him  ;  that,  meeting, 
in  the  course  of  his  studying  English,  with 
an  excellent  paper  in  the  Spectator,  one  of 
four  that  were  written  by  the  respectable 
Dissenting  Minister,  Mr.  Grove  or  Taun- 
ton, and  observing  the^nius  and  energy  of 
mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened 
his  curiosity  to  visit  our  coimtry;  as  he 
thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  periodical 
essays  of  our  authors,  their  productions  on 
more  weighty  occasions  must  be  wonderful 
indeed  !** 

*'*'  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, that  a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more 
readily  ask  alms  m)m  a  man^  though  there 
should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his  appear- 
ance, than  from  even  a  well- dressed  too- 
man  ;*  which  he  accounted  for  fi-om  the  gpreat 
degree  of  carefiilness  as  to  money,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  women ;  saying  further  upon  it, 
that  the  opportunities  in  general  that  they 
possess  ox  improving  their  condition  are 
much  fewer  than  men  have ;  and  adding,  as 
he  looked  round  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  men  only, — ^there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  does  not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he 
would  use  his  epdeavour.^ 

^'  He  thus  diaracterized  an  ingenious 
writer  of  his  acquaintance : '  Sir,  he  is  an 
enthusiast  by  rule.* " 

'*  *•  He  may  hold  up  fftai  shield  againat 
all  hit  memiet  ;*— was  an  observation  on  Ho- 
mer, in  reference  to  his  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  wife  tQ  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of 
Derbyshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson 

*  Steme  b  of  a  dinct  oootxarj  opinioD.  Sm  bit 
"  SttUmenUl  Journey,"  Artlds,  <*  The  MytUrp.  *-> 
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as  a  very  fine  one.  He  had  in  general  a 
very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  under« 
standing.'* 

*•*•  An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  be 
mentioned,  which  Johnson  repeated,  ap- 
pearing to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well  found- 
ed ;  namely,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable 
how  seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into  the 
companjjT  of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any 
wish  or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin 
having  published  a  translation  of  ^^  Ludan," 
inscribed  to  him  the  Demonax  thus : 

^'To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsok,  the  De- 
monax of  the  present  ag|e,  this  piece  is  in- 
scribed by  a  sincere  admirer  of  nis  respect- 
able talents, 

"  The  Translator." 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of 
Demonax  and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between 
them,  this  Dedication  is  a  just  compliment 
from  the  general  character  given  by  Ludan 
of  the  ancient  Sage,  ^'  6fiaro¥  iv  o28a  fy^ 
^t\o(r6^wf  yfySfxtyoy.,  the  best  philosopher 
whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  of  which  he  gives 
this  account :  '^  Some  time  in  March  I 
finished  the  *•  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  which  I 
wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  has- 
tily, unwilling  to  worx,  and  working  with 
vigour  and  haste.'*t  In  a  memorandum 
previous  to  this,  he  says  of  t^em  :  *'*'  Writ- 
ten, I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  piety. **X 

This  is  the  work,  which  of  all  Dr.  John- 
son's writings  will  perhaps  be  read  most 
generallv,  and  with  most  pleasure.  Philo- 
lo^  and  biographv  were  nis  fiivourite  pur- 
suits, and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy 
with  him,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when 
there  was  a  proper  opportunity,  take  delight 
in  expatiating  upon  the  various  merits  of  the 
English  Poets:  upon  the  niceties  of  their 
clumicters,  and  the  events  of  their  progress 
through  the  world  which  they  contribute  to 
illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  fall  of  that 
kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well  ar- 
ranged in  his  memory,  that  in  performing 
what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way.  he  had 
litUe  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thou^ts 
upon  paper ;  exhiUting  first  eadi  Fofll'a  n&, 
and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examination  of 
his  genius  and  works.  But  when  he  began 
to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  siteh  a  nttn- 
ner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  eachj)oet,  of 
no  more  than  a  few  pages,  as  he  had  origi- 
nally intended,§   he  produced  an  ample, 

i  Prsyera  and  MediUtknu,  pw  190.     t  md,  p.  174 
I  His  dolgn  te  thus  vmounoed  in  hit  AdwrtUemfnt : 
*•  The  BookaeUera  haTedetennlnfld  to  pubUah  a  tady  of 
■nglteh  P1MI17, 1  waipenuadMHopromlietlMmain- 
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rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of  them  in 
every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled  Quin- 
tiUan,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  composition 
of  his  Institutions  of  Oratory,  ^^  LaHus  se 
tamen  aperienie  materia  plus  quam  imponeba^ 
tur  onerit  spoHie  sutcepL'*  The  booksellers, 
justly  sensible  of  the  great  additional  value 
of  the  copyright,  presented  him  with  another 
hundredpounds,  over  and  above  two  hun- 
dred,  for  which  his  agreement  was  to  fur- 
nish such  pre&ces  as  he  thought  fit. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recom- 
pense for  such  a  collection  of  biograph;^,  and 
such  principles  and  illustrations  of  criticism, 
as,  ii  digested  and  arranged  in  one  system, 
by  some  modem  Aristotle  or  Longinus, 
might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such 
as  no  other  nation  can  shew.  As  he  was  so 
good  as  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  original  and  indeed  only  manu- 
script of  this  admirable  work,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  with  wonder  the  cor- 
nctness  with  which  ne  rapidly  struck  off 
such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be  as- 
•imilated  to  the  Lady  in  Waller,  who  could 
impress  with  *'•  Love  at  first  sight  :*' 

**  Some  other  nymphi  with  cokmn  fklnt. 
And  penidl  alow,  may  Cupid  peint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroY ; 
She  hai  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  some  anxiety  in  carrying  on 
the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of  letters  to 
Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,*  whose  variety  of 


lisoe  to  the  works  of  each  author ;  an  undertaking,  as  it 
was  then  prewnted  to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or 
diiBcult 

**  My  puzpoee  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every  poet 
an  Advartbttnent,  like  that  which  we  And  in  the  French 
Misodlanies,  containfaig  a  few  dates,  and  affcneral  dia. 
racter  t  but  I  have  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I 
hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving  useAil  pleasure.** 

«  Thus:—"  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  wlU 
find  a  reference  to  the  Paiiiamanttfj  History,  from 
which  a  kmg  quotation  b  to  be  iiwvted.  IfMr.  NIrhoU 
cannot  easily  imd  the  book,  Mr.  Johnaon  wUlveud  it  Dram 
Streatham. 

**  Clarendon  is  here  TeCumed.** 

**  By  some  acddant,  I  laid  p^mt  note  upon  Duke  up 
so  iaray,  that  I  cannot  find  it.  Voor  Infbrmations  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me.  I  must  b(«  it  wain ;  with  an- 
other list  oi  our  authors,  for  I  have  laid  that  witii  the 
other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's  Epita^  Let  me  have 
therevlsetassoonascanbe.    Dec.  1778." 

«*  I  have  sent  PhUim,  with  his  Epitaphs  to  be  insert- 
ed. The  tngmmt  or  a  prefsce  te  hardly  worth  the  im- 
pression, but  that  we  may  seem  to  do  something.  It 
may  be  added  to  the  Life  of  PhiUps.  The  Latin  page  Is 
to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith.  I  shall  be  at  home  to 
levisethetwoaheaUofMUtoa.    March  1,  ITTBl** 

**  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  HughesTs  let- 
ters} and  try  to  get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore,  and  upon 
Cato*  and  any  thing  of  the  same  writer  against  Popeb 
Our  maferlah  are  defective" 

••  As  Walkr  professed  to  have  imitated  Falrflu,  do 
TOtt  thtadt  a  few  pages  of  Fatrfex  would  enrich  our  edft> 
tkml  Few  leaders  nave  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them 
But  It  Is  not  necessary.** 

*«  An  aeoDimt  of  the  Uvea  and  works  of  some  of  the 
mostemlnent  Knriish  Poets.  By,  dec—*  The  English 
Poets,  bknaphicaily  and  critkalfy  considered,  by  Sah. 
JoRwaoN/— Let  Mr.  Nlclu^  take  his  choice,  or  make 
another  to  his  mfaid.    May.  1781." 

*'  You  somehow  fbvgot  the  advertisement  fbr  the  new 
edition.  It  was  not  endoeed.  Of  Gay's  Letters  I  ace 
not  that  any  use  can  be  made,  £br  they  give  no  infor- 
Buuhwofany  thbig.    That  he  wae  a  member  of  a  Phi- 


literary  inquiry  and  obliging  dispositiony 
rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Ste- 
evens  appears,  irom  the  papers  in  my  pos- 
session, to  have  supplied  nim  with  some 
anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  observe  the 
fidr  hand  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copy- 
ists of  select  passages.  But  he  was  princi- 
pally indebted  to  my  steady  firiena  Mr. 
Isaac  Ueed,  of  Staple4nn,  whose  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  FTgU^  literary 
History  I  do  not  express  with  exaggera- 
tion, when  I  say  it  is  wonderful ;  ind^  his 
labours  have  proved  it  to  the  world ;  and  all 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  hia  acquaintance 
can  bear  testimony  to  Uie  frankness  of  his 
communications  in  private  aociety. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each 
of  Johnson^s  *'  IAvca  of  the  Poets,*'  4Nr  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  their  merits,  which, 
were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up  too 
much  room  in  this  work ;  yet  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations  upon  some  of  them,  and 
insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  be  himself  consi- 
dered as  the  best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of 
the  dissertation  which  it  contains  on  the 
Meiaphyncal  Poett,  Dr^den,  whose  critical 
abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  men- 
tioned them  in  nis  excellent  Dedication  of 
his  Juvenal,  but  had  barelv  mentioned 
them.  Johnson  has  exhibited  Uiem  at  large, 
with  such  happy  illustration  firom  their 
writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  manner,  that 
iudeedhe  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of 
novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to  us,  as  it 
were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering 
the  works  of  a  poet,*!*  that  ^^  amendments 
are  seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a 
rent ;"  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  appli- 
cable  to  prose.:^  We  shall  see  that  though 
his  amendments  in  this  work  are  for  the  bet- 
ter, there  is  nothing  of  the  iMumitf  asmhu ; 
the  texture  is  uniform  :  and  indeed,  what 
had  been  there  at  first,  is  very  seldom  unfit 
to  have  remained. 

f^arUnu  Readingi^  in  the  U^  iif  Cowlbt. 

^  All  [future  votaries  of  J  Omi  may  here* 
after  panifor  solitude. 

^^  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation 
or  perception]  pmnammA  ihepleaeuree  of  other 
minds. 


losophical  Society  is  something;  bntranraly  he  could  but 
be  a  corraponding  member.  However,  not  having  his 
life  here,  I  know  not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little 
importance.** 

See  several  mora  In  "  The  GeBtlsoanfs  MMaiine,'* 
178&  The  Editorof  that  Miaoellany,  fai  which  Johnaon 
wrote  Ibf  several  years,  seems  justly  to  think  that  every 
fhtfmcnt  of  so  great  a  man  is  worthy  of  being  pesserveo. 

fLifeofSh^ki. 

i  [See,  however,  p.  39,  where  the  same  remark  Is 
made,  and  Johnson  is  there  speaking  of  jbtom.  In  hb 
Life  of  Dryden.  his  observations  in  theOpera  of  *<  KIm 
Arthur"  ftiniish  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
fcmark.  M.] 

i  The  t«iginal  reading  is  endoeed  In  croCdiaCib  and 
and  " 


It   I  n«  tirigiDH  liwiiiig  »  encio— a  in 
and  the  present  one  is  pnnled  in  Italics 
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"  The  wide  eflulgrace  of  [the  bkxin^ 


In  the  Lire  of  Waller,  Juhiuon  gives  a 
dlttlnct  tnd  iniiaated  lurrattTe  of  public 
afiain  in  that  vari^ted  period,  witli  Atacif^ 
yet  nice  lauche«  nf  character;  and  having 
a  Stir  opportuaitj  to  di«p1itj  hla  political 

[irinciple*,  doe«  it  with  an  unqualified  min- 
j  confidence,  and  tatisliea  bu  readers  bow 
nayAy  be  might  have  uxecuteil  a  Tory  Hit. 
Ur»  nf  his  country. 

So  eny  is  hii  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I 
do  not  recollect  more  than  three  uncommon 
01  learned  wards ;  one,  when  givin);  an  ac- 
oount  of  the  approach  of  WaUer'a  mortal 
disease,  he  uyi,  "he  found  hii  Iwi  jmiw 
tumid;"  by  usintc  the  exprenion  bis  Inn 
tmlUd,  he  would  have  avoided  this ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
being  followed  by  the  Interesting  ques. 
I  to  his  iihysidan,  '•  What  that  twMitxg 
meant  F"  Another,  when  he  mentions  that 
Pope  bad  miUed  giraposali ;  when  puUu&orf, 
or  ittutd,  would  have  been  more  readily  un. 
dentood;  and  a  third,  when  be  calls  Orrery 
■nd  Ur.  Delany,  writers  both  undoubtedly 
weraaouit  when  (rw,  honett,  oc  fail^ul, 
might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or  toabig 
words :  that  cuitom  would  make  them  seem 
M  easy  as  any  others ;  and  that  a  language 
1*  richer  and  cafable  of  more  beauty  of  ei- 
piesdon,  by  having  a  greater  variety  of  ay. 
nonimet. 

Hia  dlssertalion  upon  the  unfitness  of 
poetry  for  the  awfiil  subject*  of  our  holy 
retlsion,  though  I  do  not  entirely  tgree 
wttti  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  ori^nafity, 
Whh  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

rmrimu  RaadiHgi  in  iA*  Lf/t  tf  WallKs. 

"Consented  to  [the  Insertion  of  their 
nanes]  OWr  mm  nvnination. 

**  [XtUr]  panlTiff  a  flue  of  ten  thousand 
pounda. 

"  CoogiatuUting  Charles  the  Second  on 
Us  [coronation]  reantered  rifU. 

■■  He  that  has  flattery  ready  fbr  all  whom 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to 
exalt,  must  be  [confessed  to  degrade  his 
powers]  icomtil  tu  a  pmlituled  mind. 

"The  characters  by  which  Waller  in. 
tended  to  distinguish  his  writings  are  [ele. 
gancel  ipnyhtfmaM  and  dignity. 

"  BlosMnis  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
[fetch]  /wstotf  fhtits. 

*■  Images  niA  as  the  superfldea  of  nature 
[cmUt]  Ttadily  supplies. 

"  [His]  Samt  applications  [are  sometime*] 
•MMiW(4oH^  too  remote  and  unconsequen- 

"  Hia  imagf*  are  [sometimes  conlused] 


of  Whiggiain  have  opened  in 


of  Milton's  great  excelleni?c  OS  a  poet,  where 
shall  we  find  such  a  blazon  as  Ly  the  hand 
of  Johnson  P  I  shall  select  only  the  follow, 
ing  passage  coooerning  ■'  Paradiie  Lotl .-" 

"Vaacy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture 
with  what  temper  Hilton  surveyed  the 
silent  progress  of  bis  work,  and  marked  his 
reputation  stealing  Its  way  in  a  kindof  sub- 
■ — ' current,  through  fear  and  silence. 


sdousness,  and  waiting  without  impatience, 
the  vicistltude*  of  opinion,  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  future  genention." 

Indeed  even  l>r.  Towers,  who  may  be 
conaidered  as  caw  of  the  wannest  eealola  of 
Tke  lUvolHliim  Socielf  itself,  allows,  that 
"  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest  term* 
of  the  abilities  of  that  greet  [loet,  and  haa 
bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  compost* 
tions  the  most  honourable  encomiuina.  * 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church 
and  monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  ^ould  speak 
with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Mittoa  as  a  poli- 
tician, or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  po- 
lity, was  surely  to  be  expected  {  and  te 
those  who  censure  him,  I  would  recomOiend 
his   commentary  on    Milton's 


lenity  of  Charles  the   Second,   ' .^ 

of  wnich  (as  Johnson  well  observes)  tlie 
world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example, 
he,  who  had  written  in  justification  of  the 
murder  of  hia  Sover^n,  was  safe  under  an 
Ad  ^  OAJiE«n."  "  No  sooner  is  he  aafi* 
than  be  finds  himself  in  danger,  /aA«s  «s 
ntf  cfa|n  and  tvil  kmgutt,  with  dorkntu  and 
miA  dingm  MMfWMstf rawnd.  This  darkness, 
had  hia  eyes  beta  belter  employed,  had  un- 
doubtedly deserved  compassion  ;  but  to  add 
the  mention  of  danger,  wm  ungrateful  and 
uiyust.  He  was  &llen,  indeed,  on  nil  daft  ,■ 
the  time  was  come  in  which  regicidM 
could  DO  loiter  boast  their  wickedness.  But 
of  tvU  Imgua  for  Milton  to  complain,  re- 
quired impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other 
powers  I  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocate* 


•  <■  An  Biiniin  ihc  LUk.  Ch>niTi*r,BidWrttta(i 
SiBiHl  JoAbob.'  Lmdoii,  17*7 1  ^ikh  li  ncv 
pRn^milibii  ■  profwr  •Uonno  for  the  dmo- 

Mi  IftiinlltT  in  qiaikint  Om  d  miO- 


nttcn.  wlddi  nm  nrioiu.  (IriUni,  mA  In- 
w^p^«>r*Bit  nucnrtqiulMUiB  tat 

""HbDln^rr,  Mtmonl  Ewp,  (Dd  hk pialas- 
■UcMKey  an'wiltUD  itull  to  liitiiiKi*.- "*^"*'  ' 
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rilT  of  reproach,  or  bniUlilv 

I  have,  indeed,  ofUn  wondered  how  Mil- 
ton, "  BQ  acrimoiiioiu  and  nirljr  Repub- 
licui,"" — "«  man  who  In  his  domestic  re- 
UtioDS  «u  so  severe  and  arbitnrT,"i-  and 
whoM  head  wai  fiUed  with  the  hai^eK  and 
most  diimal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  should 
have  been  such  a  poet;  should  not  onl; 
have  written  with  sublimltj,  but  with  beau- 
ty, and  evennietj;  shouldhaveexquisitelj 
painted  the  sweetest  aenaations  of  which  our 
nature  ia  capable  ;  imaged  the  delicate  ran- 
tures  of  connubial  love;  oty,  aeemed  to  be 
animated  with  aU  the  spirit  of  revelrv.  It 
ia  a  proof,  that  in  the  human  mind  the  de- 
partmenu  of  judgment  and  imagination, 
perception  and  temper,  may  ■ometimet  be 
divided  by  strong  partitions ;  and  that  the 
light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  ma; 
be  kept  >o  distinct  as  never  Ui  be  blended-t 

In  the  life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  oc- 
caaion  to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  cicellence  of  rhyme  over 
blank  verse,  in  English  poetry;  and  quotes 
this  oppofiite  illustration  of  it  hy  "  an  inge- 
nious critic,"  that  il  teemi  Ic  bt  vtrti  onlr  to 
On  (v>.§  The  gentleman  whom  he  thus 
eharacteriies,  is  (as  he  told  Mr.  Seward) 
Mr.  I.ock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
whaae  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  tine  aiis , 
is  univenally  celebrated ;  with  whose  ele- 
gance of  manners  the  writer  of  the  prewnt 
work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and 
to  whose  virtues  a  common  friend,  who  has 
known  him  long,  and  is  not  much  addicted 
to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimon/. 

farioui  Readingt  in  th4  Lift  qf  MiLTOX. 

"  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this 
which  [his  most  bigoted  advocates]  sma 
Umlneu  and  nvtrenat  can  give. 

"  [Perhaps  no]  aaares^  my  man  erer 
wrote  so  much,  and  pn^aed  to  &w. 

"  A  certain  [reatue]  jmirvativt  Smn  ob- 

^  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  dincs- 
aion,  as  [contr^ted]  p4daiitie  or  paradoxicaL 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  had  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain 
and  communicate  happineas]  da  goad  and 
avoid  eniL 

"  Its  el^(Bnce  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  it  It— 
aitainablt." 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  tJie 


masterly  execution  of  Ibe  life  of  Dbtdew, 
which  we  have  ieen||  was  one  of  Johnson  a 
literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  «nd 
which  it  ia  remarkable,  that  alter  deauting 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  acantinen  of  male- 
rials,  be  should,  at  an  advanced  age,  have 
exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  againit  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  oim,  as  if  his  embra- 
cing the  Roman  Catholic  communion  had 
been  a  time-serving  measure,  it  a  rieee  of 
reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid,  indeed, 
Dryden  nimselC  in  his  "  Hind  and  Pan* 
ther,"  hatb  given  such  a  pictureof  his  mind, 
that  the;  who  know  the  anxiety  for  repoae 
as  to  the  awfiil  subject  of  our  state  beyond 
the  grave,  though  they  may  think  his  opi- 
nion ill-tbunded,  must  think  charitablj  of 
his  sentiment : 

■•  Bi'T,  gnclom  Con,  how  ■cO  duL  ihou  pnniito 
Vi't  crrlnK  3udjrm«ili  an  unnring  JI^I^l 
Till  Uiranr  !•  [LaikniB  Id  Uk  tlqilsildlglil, 
A  liUie  al  gl(r()  itui  bHbMii  Dm  ilaht. 
O I  loch  nw  to  ttUrtt  Una  thin  onccard, 
AiidiBprtimifiithM-tlMaihjidfiMrJi 


ntwtal^  wiamiii  dadnsi 


m^iDbil  ]«(  dUH  IrtlmXita  On, 

^  -  rtlK  IIAUI  and  An  Ibifaj^iw  aa  isa% 


Mjrpt 


..      »n»Ily, 

some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  "  The 
power  that  predominated  in  hit  intellectual 
operations  was  rather  strong  reaaon  than 
quick  seatibiUtj.  Upon  all  occasions  that 
were  presented,  be  stuped  istlur  than  felt ; 
•nd  [ntiduGed  sentiments  not  such  u  Nature 
enfon^f,  but  medit*tiiHi  suppUes.  With 
the  nmple  and  elemental  paaaiana  as  thej 
spring  separate  in  the  taind,  he  seems  not 
much  acquainted.  He  ia,  therefbre,  with 
all  bis  variety  of  excellence,  not  often  pa. 
thetic  t\  and  had  so  little  senaiMUty  of  the 

Spwer  of  efluuons  purely  natural,  that  he 
id  not  esteem  them  in  others." — It  nay 
indeedbeobserred,  that  inalltbenumerout 
writings  of  Johnson,  whether  bi  pnue  or 
verse,  and  even  in  his  Tragedy,  of  which 
the  sul\ject  is  the  distress  otan  unlbrtunale 
Princess,  there  it  not  a  sln|[le  fuitgB  that 
ever  drew  a  tear. 

Varioiu  Readingk  in  Mc  L^  tTDamit. 

"  The  reason  of  this  m 

dison  has  attempted  to  [ 

the  delist  which  the  mind  I 
vestintion  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenunt] 
■noMjiff  of  wickedness. 

"  When  once  he  bad  engaged  himaelf  in 


.1S\1'. 


!*--f?.™Ti«h>u.: 


nwT  raihnle  M- 
asdnsK    K.y 
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disputation,  [matter]  thoughts  flowed  in  on 
eitner  aide. 

*^  The  abysa  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness] 
vacane$f, 

^^  These,  like  [many  other  harlots,]  ^ 
harloti  qf  other  meuy  had  his  love,  though  not 
hb  approbation. 

*^  He  [sometimes  displays]  de»eend$  to  du» 
play  his  knowledge  with  pedantic  ostenta- 
tion. 

^*  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in] 
htui  then  crept  into  conversation.** 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  John- 
son con  amore^  both  from  the  earl^  possession 
which  that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and 
from  the  pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt, 
in  for  ever  silenciiu^  all  attempts  to  lessen 
his  poetical  fiune,  by  demonstrating  his  ex- 
cellence, and  pronouncing  the  following  tri- 
umphant eulogium :  — ^  After  all  this,  it  is 
surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  once  been  asked.  Whether  Pope 
was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  re- 
turn, if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry 
to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a 
deflnition,  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  of 
the  definer ;  though  a  definition  which  shall 
exclude  Pope,  willnot  easily  be  made.  Let 
us  look  round  upon  the  present  time,  and 
back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  inquire  to  whom 
the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath 
of  poetry;  let  their  productions  be  exa- 
mined, and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed." 

[  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson 
say,  *^  Sir,  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  be- 
fore there  shall  appear  another  man  ¥rith  a 
power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of  Pope.*' 
That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  its 
due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his  cap- 
tivating composition. 

Johnson  wno  had  done  liberal  justice  to 
Warburton  in  his  edition  of  Shaksueare, 
which  .was  published  during  the  life  oi  that 
powerful  writer,  with  still  greater  liberality, 
took  an  opportunitity,  in  the  life  of  Pope, 
of  paying  tne  tribute  due  to  him  when  ne 
was  no  longer  in  *^high  place,**  but  number- 
ed with  tl£  dead.* 


*  Of  Johnion'*  oonduct  towards  Warburton.  a  Tery 
honourable  noUot  k  Ukcn  by  the  Editor  of  **  Tracts  by 
Warburton,  and  a  Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the 
CuOectkin  of  their  respectire  Works."  After  an  able  and 
**  fond,  tliou^  not  landistinguishlnff,"  consideration  of 
Warburton's  character,  he  sayk  "In  two  immortal 
works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  hi  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  sudi  a  man,  imper- 
tinence must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  roust  be 
softened.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  know, 
was  a  sagacious,  but  a  moat  severe  lu(^  Sudi  was  hk 
discernment,  that  lie  pierced  into  the  most  secret  springs 
of  human  actions ;  and  such  was  his  integrity  that  he 
always  weighed  the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow<rea- 
tures  in  the  'balance  of  the  sanctuary.'  He  was  too 
courageous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too  proud  to  truc- 

le  to  a  superior.  Warburton  he  knew,  as  I  know  him, 
and  as  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  would  wish  to  be 
known.— I  mean,  both  fWim  his  own  writings,  and  fhxn 
the  writings  of  tboee  who  dissented  fhnn  his  principles, 
or  who  envied  hh  reputation.    But,  as  to  favours,  he 


It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the 
same  age  and  country,  should  not  only  not 
have  been  in  any  degree  of  intimacy,  but 
been  almost  personalty  unacquainted.  But 
such  instances,  thoush  we  must  wonder  at 
them,  are  not  rare,  if  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed, after  a  careful  inqidry,  they  never  met 
but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her  ele- 
gant assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  cha- 
racters toffether.  The  interview  proved  to 
be  mutuallv  anreeable. 

I  am  weU  informed,  that  Warburton  said 
of  Johnson,  ^  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot 
bear  his  style:**  and  that  Johnson  being 
told  of  this,  said,  ^  Tha,t  is  exactly  my  case 
as  to  him.**  The  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of 
Warburton^s  genius  and  of  the  variety  of 
his  materiab,  was,  '^Th^  table  is  always 
full.  Sir.  He  brings  things  from  the  nortn, 
and  the  south,  and  m>m  every  quarter.  In 
his  ^*  Divine  Legation,"  you  are  always  en- 
tertained. He  carries  vou  round  and  round 
without  carrying  you  rorward  to  the  point ; 
but  then  you  have  po  wish  to  be  carried  finr- 
ward.**  He  said  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stnu 
han,  ''*'  Warburton  is  perhaps  the  last  man 
who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of  reading 
and  reflection.** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of 
Broome,  Johnson  takes  notice  of  Dr.  War- 
burton using  a  mode  of  expression  which 
he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the 


had  never  received  or  asked  any  ttom  the  bidiopof 
OhMioester :  and,  if  my  memory  ikib  me  not,  he  had 
seen  him  only  once,  when  Uiey  met  almost  without  de- 
sign, conversed  without  much  ellbrt,  and  parted  without 
any  lasting  impreskm  of  hatred  or  aflbctlon.  Yet,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  sympathetic  genius,  Johnson  bad  done 
that  spontaneously  and  aldy,  which,  by  wome  writan, 
had  been  before  attempted  injudiciously,  and  whkh,  tyy 
others,  ttom  whom  more  suooessfiil  attempts  might  have 
been  expected,  has  not  hitlierto  been  done  at  all.  He 
spoke  well  ci  Warburton,  without  insulUng  those  whom 
Warburton  despised.  He  suppiessed  not  the  imperfto* 
tions  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whUe  he  endeavoured 
to  do  Justice  to  hk  numerous  and  transcendental  excet 
lendes.  He  defended  him  when  living,  amidst  the  cla- 
mours of  hk  enemies;  and  praised  nim  when  dead, 
am  kkt  the  sileuce  of  hk  friends.** 

Haviiu;  availed  hhnsdf  of  tlik  editor's  eulogy  on  my 
departedfriend,  for  which  I  warmly  thank  htm,  let  me 
not  suflbr  the  lustre  of  hk  reputation,  honestly  acquired 
by  profound  learning  and  vigorous  doquenoe,  to  be 
taniished  by  a  charge  ot  iUibirality.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  invklknisly  dragging  again  into  light  certain 
writings  of  a  person  respectable  1^  hk  talenu,  hk  learn- 
ing, his  station,  and  his  age,  which  were  publkhed  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  have  sfaice,  it  k  said,  been 
silently  given  up  by  their  author.  But  when  it  k  con- 
siderea  that  these  writincs  were  not  sins  of  youth,  but 
deUberate  works  of  one  wdl-advanced  ia  Utt,  overflowing 
at  once  with  flattery  to  a  great  man  of  great  interest  in 
the  Churdi,  and  with  uiOust  and  acrimonious  abuse  Oa 
two  men  of  erofaicnt  merit ;  and  that,  though  It  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  au  humiliating  recan- 
Utlon,  no  apokigy  whatever  has  been  made  tai  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  fur  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of 
the  day :  no  slight  relentinff  indication  has  appeared  in 
any  note,  or  any  comer  of  later  puldications ;  k  it  not 
tUT  to  understand  him  as  superciliously  persevering? 
When  he  alkyws  the  shafts  to  remain  in  tlie  wounds,  and 
will  not  stretch  forth  a  lenient  hand,  k  it  wrni^  k  It 
not  generous  to  become  an  indignant  avenger  i 
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creat  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know 
Sim.  Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note, 
•tatinff  the  different  parts  which  were  exe- 
cuted oy  the  asMciated  translators  of  ^  The 
Odyssey,"  he  says,  ^  Dr.  Warburton  told 
me,  in  his  warm  uuwuage,  that  he  thought 
the  rdation  giyen  m  the  note  a  Ut»  The 
language  is  wairm  indeed ;  and,  I  must  own, 
cannot  oe  justified  in  consistencj  with  a  de- 
cent  regard  to  the  established  forms  of 
speech/"  Johnson  had  accustmned  himself 
to  use  the  word  Ue^  to  express  a  mistake  or 
an  error  in  relation;  in  short,  when  the 
tiling  wot  not  to  at  tM,  though  the  relator 
did  not  mean  to  deceiye.  When  he  thought 
there  was  intentional  fidsehood  in  the  rda- 
lor,  his  eiqnresaon  was,  ^^  He  /ms,  and  he 
knowt  he  liit,** 

Spealdng  of  Pope*s  not  haying  been  known 
to  excel  in  conyersa^on,  Johnson  obseryes, 
thai,  ^^  tradition^  memory  retains  no  sal- 
lies of  ndllery,  or  sentences  of  obseryation  ; 
nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  mer- 
ry ;  and  that  one  apophthegm  only  is  re- 
eovded."  In  this  respect.  Pope  differed 
widely  from  Johnson,  whose  conyersation 
was,  perhaps,  more  adnrirable  than  eyen  his 
writings,  howeyer  excellent.  Mr.  "Wilkes 
has.  howeyer,  fiiyoured  me  with  one  repartee 
of  Pope,  of  wluch  Johnson  was  not  inform- 
ed.  Johnson,  after  justly  censuring  him 
for  having  ^*  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish 
disesteem  of  Kings,'*  tells  us,  "«  yet  a  little 
regard  shewn  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
melted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much 
to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  bis  Aoval 
Highness,  How  he  could  love  a  Prince^  tahile 
he  aitRked  Kingt  V*  The  answer  which  Pope 
made,  was,  *'*'  The  young  lion  is  harmless, 
and  eyen  playful ;  but  when  his  claws  are 
full  grown  he  becomes  cruel,  dreadfiil,  and 
mis(£ieyou8.'* 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of 
Pope's  sayings,  it  is  not  therefbre  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  he  was  not  agreeable  in  social 
intercourse ;  for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to 
say,  that,  ^  the  happiest  conyersation  is 
that  of  which  nothing  is  distinctly  remem- 
bered, but  a  general  effect  of  piquing  im- 
pression." The  late  Lord  Somer\ille.* 
who  saw  much  of  great  and  brilliant  lift^ 
told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with 
Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  htUe  mum,  as 
he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy, 

k  [Jam«  Lord  Somervilk  who  died  In  17«^    M.] 
Let  nM  here  cxpiCM  niy  gntefid  lemonbnmoe  of  Lord 
Somerrllkrt  ktn^fciww  to  me,  at  a  very  early  perkkL   He 
was  the  flnt  peiaoD  of  hish  rank  that  took  particular 
iDotice  of  me  m  the  wsy  moat  flattering  to  a  young  man 
fondly  ambitknu  of  befi«  dJatincuiahed  for  hi*  literary 
^talents  t  and  by  the  honour  of  hb  enoouragement  made 
me  think  wdl  of  myielf,  and  aspire  to  deserve  it  better. 
He  had  a  happy  art  of  communKating  hk  varied  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  In  slxirt  remaiks  and  anecdotes,  with 
a  quiet  pleasant  gravity  that  was  exceedingly  engaging. 
-Never  shall  I  forget  the  hours  which  I  ei^mtd  with  him 
at  his  apartments  In  the  Royal  Palace  of  Holy-Rood 
House,  and  at  his  seat  near  Edinbuigb*  whkb  ot  hfan. 
adf  had  fonnad^wlth  an  elegant  tastcb 


and  was  exceedingly  say  and  entertaining. 
I  cannot  withholu  from  my  great  friend  a 
censure  of  at  least  culpable  inattention,  to 
a  nobleman,  who,  it  has  been  shewn,  behay- 
ed  to  him  with  uncommon  politeness.  He 
says,  ^  Except  Liord  Bathurst,  none  of 
Pope's  noble  friends  were  such  as  that  a 
good  man  would  wish  to  haye  his  intinuu:y 
with  them  known  to  nosterity.**  This  will 
not  apply  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  not 
ennobled  in  Pope's  life  time ;  but  Johnson 
should  haye  recollected,  that  Lord  March- 
mont  was  one  of  those  noble  friends.  He 
includes  his  Lordship  along  with  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke.  in  a  chanze  of  n^lect  of  the  pa- 
pers which  Pope  left  by  his  will ;  when,  in 
truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  be- 
fore he  wrote  that  poet's  life,  the  papers 
were  ^^  committed  to  (he  tole  care  andjudge' 
ment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he  (Lord 
Bolins^oke)  shall  not  suryiye  me  ;**  so  that 
Lord  Marchmont  had  no  concern  whateyer 
with  them.  After  the  first  edition  of  the 
Liyes,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  loye  of  justice  is 
equal  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearinj^ 
the  same  remark  to  Johnson ;  yA  he  omit- 
ted to  correct  the  erroneous  statemenLf 
These  particulars  I  mention,  in  the  belief 
that  there  was  only  forgetfulness  in  my 
friend ;  but  I  owe  tnis  much  to  the  Earl  cdf 
Marchmont's  reputation,  who,  were  there 
no  other  memorials,  will  be  immortalized 
by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  yeraes  on  his 
Grotto  I 

'*  And  tlie  bright  flame  was  abot  tlmmgii  MaicbaMBf  a 
soul.* 

Vairiout  lUadmgt  in  At  iJ^  ^fPoTiL. 

«*  [Somewhat  free]  t^JBMm^  Mf  in  his 
criticism. 

^  An  the  gay  [niceties]  va/rietiet  of  dic- 
tion. 

^'  Strikes  the  imagination  with  fiu*  [more] 
greater  force. 

*'  It  is  [probably I  oertahtlg  the  noblest 
yernon  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  eyer 
seen. 

^^  Eyery  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the 
next  with  (less  trouble]  more/aeUiig, 

^  No  man  sympathizes  with  [yanity  de* 
pressed]  the  torrowt  qf  vanitif, 

^*  It  had  been  rcriminall  lett  eatify  ejKueed. 

*'  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  iulkm 
ed  qf  laying  down  his  pen. 

*'*•  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in 
opposition  to]  poliHcaUg  regulemL  it  a  eimte 
contra-ditHngfdthedfrom  a  state  or  nature. 

''  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  it^fiifyMded 
scholar. 

*'  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard]  dStcf. 
<s0m  of  Kings. 


f  [This  neglect,  however,  assuredly  did  not 
any  lU-will  towards  Lord  MarchnM»t«  but  Draoa  i 

lion ;  Just  as  he  neglected  to  correct  the  ttatexnant 

ceming  the  family  of  Thomson,  the  poet,  aftar  it  hfti 
been  shewn  to  be  enroneous.    MJ 
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"  Etcer  ti>  pumie  knowledge  and  atten. 
tive  to  luciiuiuUte]  rtlam  it. 
"  A  minil  [escuniTe]  actnt,  imhitiDua, 

"In  it>  [nobleat]  aiiht  Bnrchei  stUl 
longing  to  go  fonrurd. 

"  He  •rrote  in  •uch  *  nuimeT  u  mi^t 
expose  him  to  fleir  TneglectiJ  hoMonb. 

"  The  [reaionBbleDew]  jutlict  of  mr  de- 
termiofltton. 

"  A  [&vourite]  tUidnu  empbjment  of 

"More  terrific  «nd more  powerM  [be- 
inff]jAaaionu  perform  on  the  atormj  ocean. 

"  The  inventor  of  [those]  (JUt  pett;  [be- 
ings] nation. 

"■  The  [mind]  htart  ntturallj'  lores  tnith." 

la  the  Life  of  Addisom  we  flnd  an  un. 
pi  easing  account  of  his  having  lent  Steele  a 
Iiundr^  pounds,  and  "redauned  his  Icon 
bv  an  execution."  In  the  new  editioll  of 
ihe  BiegnpMa  AritcmaiM,  the  authenticity 
of  this  anectlatc  is  denied.  But  Ifr.  Ma- 
lone  has  obliged  me  with  the  fbliowing  note 
cottceming  it ; — 

"  Many  ^leraona  having  doubts  oOQMrlllng 
this  tkct,  1  applied  to  Dr.  JoimMai  to  learn 
on  what  authoiit/  he  asserted  it.  He  told 
me,  he  had  it  Grom  Savaoe,  who  lired  in  In. 
timacT  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned, 
that  Steele  told  him  the  atorj  with  tcMi  In 
his  e/es.^Ben  Victiir,  Dr.  Johnson  Mid, 
likewist!  informed  him  of  this  remarkable 
transaction,  from  the  relation  ofMr.  Wilkes, 
the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  tt|tinuite  of 
Steele's. '-TTSome,  in  defence  of  Addison, 
have  s^d,  that  '  the  act  was  done  With  the 
good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and 
correcting  that  profuuon  which  alwava 
made  hioi  neeea«Uius.' — ^  If  that  were  the 
case,  (said  Johnson,)  and  that  he  onlj  want- 
ed to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwarda 
have  rttrnviud  the  miHM*  to  his  friend,  which 
it  is  not  pretended  be  did.'—'  Tiiis,  too,  (he 
added,)  might  be  retorted  bji  an  advocate 
fbr  Steele,  who  might  allele,  that  be  did  not 


._   __   __.      But  of  such  apeci 

there  it  no  end  i  ve  cannot  dive  inio  loe 
hearts  of  men ;  but  their  actions  ate  open 
to  observation.' 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  thai  some  peo- 
ple thouf^t  that  Mr.  Addison's  character 
was  so  pure,  that  the  &ct,  Oiatiffh  Irua,  ought 
to  have  been  suppressed.  He  saw  no  reason 
fijT  this.  ■  If  notbing  but  the  bright  idde  of 
charaeten  should  be  shewn,  we  ^ould  sit 


impaasjDie  to  inutau;  uiiiin  la  nrqt  vHtagm 
Tm  sacred  writers  (he  obierved)  related 
the  vidous  as  well  as  the  virtuous  action*  of 
men  i  which  had  thU  iBoial  efTect,  that  it 
kept  mankind  fronx  dapair,  into  which  others 


htd  offended  like 

tence  and  amendment  ol 

stored  to  the  favour  of  Haaven.         _  ,  .  „ 
"  Marcta  U,  17M."  "  E.  M." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great 
Importance  ;  aiui  I  request  that  m/  readers 
may  consider  It  with  particular  attentim. 
It  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  tfeiewMk. 

f aridw  Smdingt  vs  Aa  L^ft  nf  Annuoit. 

"  [But  he  was  our  ftrat  example]  A>  wot, 
heamar,  on*  qf  our  garlittt  ix<i»pbt  lit  Cor-  - 
rectness. 

"  And  [overlook}  datfitt  their  masters. 

"  His  instructions  were  such  at  the  [state] 
t/urmctrr  of  hia  [own  time]  nifcrs  made 
[necessary]  projitr. 

»  His  purpose  was  to  [dimise]  Wimme- 
nrj  cunoaitj  by  gentle  and  nnsuaperted 
ooavayaDee  faBMing]  W*  thq  gay,  tbe  Idle, 
id  tlie  wealthy. 

» Framed  rather  (br  those  that  [wisk] 
V  learning  to  write. 

'•  Domestic  [mannen]  sssnss." 

Id  his  Lib  of  Fabkeli,  I  wonder  th^t 
Johnson  omitted  to  insert  an  Epitaph  whieb 
he  had  looa  befoie  composed  fbr  that  amio. 
I,  without  ever  writing  it  down,  but 
which  be  was  so  good  as,  at  my  request,  t« 
dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it  naa  basn 


'  Hk  rtquieteii  Thomas  pAsmLL,  S.  T,  K 
*'  Qui  BAC^dcH  nnUa-  M  poets, 
UEiuiH  ixno  IB  tm]£rTfi, 
Ut  osqui  hhIdU  laTlliaposlw. 

fartom  AMufffV)  bt  As  Lff*  qf  PianLi. 

**  About  three  yean  [after]  qfltrvMrdt. 

"  [Did  not  much  want]  woj  in  no  grtat 
«Md  q/' improvement. 

"  But  his  proaperiu  did  nai  tail  lean  [wki 
clouded  with  that  which  took  away  all  hia 
powers  of  enjoTlng  either  orofit  or  pleasure, 
'Jie  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  ia  said  to 
lave  lamented  with  ««)ch  sorrow,  a  '  ' 
ed  his  end.]+  Hi*  end,  whatever 
approachtag. 
rant,  thf  '-- 

In  the  life  of  Bt-iCM 
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writers  reputation  generousljr  cleared  by 
Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which 
the  malignitr  of  contemporary  wits  had 
raised  arOuna  it  In  this  spirited  exertion 
of  justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of  the  architec- 
ture of  y  anbruffh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his 
obsenrationson  Blackmore's  '^  magnanimity 
as  an  author.*'^^  The  incessant  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are 
neyer  discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet, 
or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  nim- 
self"  Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told  me, 
laiu^hing  heartibr,  that  he  understood  it 
hadbeen  said  or  him,  '•*'  He  appear*  not  to 
feel ;  but  when  he  is  ahney  depend  upon  it, 
he  Minfirs  MuUjf,**  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  of  any  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  en* 
jojfed  the  perpetual  shower  of  tittle  hostile 
arrows  as  evidences  of  his  fiune. 

yan€utIUadinff$%n  the  Ltfe  qfBLACKUORE. 

^  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  m 
the  eatue  of  virtue. 

^^  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the 
truth  of  Revelation. 

M  [Kindness]  bensvolenee  was  ashamed  to 
favour. 

^  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  ex- 
tensive] tnvidiouilg  great, 

^  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dread. 
fUl  name  [of]  which  he  has  not  [shewn] 
iaughi  hie  reaaert  how  [it  is  to  be  opposed]  to 
9ppo§e. 

^  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arro- 
gance. 

**  (He  wrote]  bnt produeed]}kewiBe  a  woric 
of  a  different  land. 

^  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  inte- 
grity. 

*^  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  dea" 
roualwouldhave  made  haete  to  publish. 

^  but  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast 
i/much  critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities^  of 
fimcy. 

^  Or  had  ever  elated  his  ||mind]  viewe  bom 
to  that  ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind] 
geniut  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to 
pursue  and  never  overtake. 

^  The  [first  great] /ttiMfammte/ principle 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue." 


f^arioue  Readings  in  the  lAfe  qf  Philips. 

^  His  dreadful  \TivtX\aniagonist Pope. 

^'  They  [have  not  (nten  much]  are  not 
haded  wUh  thought. 

^  In  his  transition  firom  Pindar,  he  [will 
not  be  denied  to  have  reached]  found  the  art 
ef  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
bard." 

ymrious  Readings  in  the  Ufe  qf  Cokobeve. 
**  Congreve*8  converution  must  surely 


u 


have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

^^  It  apparently  [requires]  pre-suppoees  a 
fiuniliar  knowledge  of  many  characters. 
Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 
The  dialogue   is  quick  and  [various] 
sparkling, 

**■  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn 
from  life]  qf  nearer  allkmce  to  life. 

^  The  general  character  of  his  miscella- 
nies is,  that  they  shew  little  wit  and  [no] 
Httle  virtue. 

'^  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire 
requisite  ror  the  higher  species  of  lyr.c 
poetry." 

Various  Readings  in  the  L{fe  qf  TicxiiJ.v. 

^  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 

*^  At  Uie  [accession]  arrival  of  King 
Geonre. 

^  Fiction  [unnaturally]  unakUfuUg  com- 
pounded of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic  fid- 
ries." 

yofious  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Axxkside. 

^  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

^  [A  furious]  an  unneeessarg  and  outrage- 
ous zeal. 

*•''  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and 
thought  Ubeity. 

^  A  [favourer  of  innovation]  lover  itfcon^ 
tradiction. 

''  Warburton's  [censure]  ol^eetioms, 

^  His  rsge  [finr  liberty]  tf  patriotism. 

^  Mr.  I]hrson  with  [a  cou]  an  ardmir  of 
firiendship.^ 

In  the  Life  of  Ltttsltoit,  Johnson 
seems  to  hive  been  not  favourably  disposed 
towards  that  nobleman.  Mn.  llirale  sug- 
gests  that  he  was  offended  by  Jf  «l^  Aston^s 

preference  of  his  Ijordsbip  to  hink*    I  can 

J 

•  Let  not  my  mdcn  imito  to  think  of  Johngon**  be- 
btg  a  cMidMate  for  Cnnale  &v«Niri  Mr.  PMv  Ganrkk 
aanired  me,  that  he  wai  ttdd  by  a  lady,  that,  hi  her  opi- 
nion, Jphneon  waa  **  a  vary  Monciiyri       ~    *"* 


taicoi  of  pereon  and  manner  may  be  forgotten,  when 
inteDaetual  plaanire  li  conununkatad  to  a  euaoeptilie 
mindt  and  that  Jofamon  was  capable  of  fieeilng  the  moet 
ddicate  and  dialnteretted  attadmient,  appears  flrom  tte 
foUowhtf  letter  which  liputaliihed  by  Mn.  Thinks  wUh 
•ome  otbien  to  the  same  pamn,  of  vhidi  the  rroeHaaffe 
ii  not  to  apparent : 

"To  Miaa  Bootbbt. 
"  DsARaaT  Madam,  January,  177*» 

■*  Thouon  I  am  afraid  joor  iUneai  laarci  yon  Ktlle 
IdNire  for  the  reception  of  airy  dvilitiai,  yat  I 


Ibrbear  to  pay  you  my  conflaratuhttiou  on  the  napir  year  t 
and  to  declare  my  wiehei  that  your  years  to  eotae  may 
be  numy  and  happy.  In  this  wlrii,  indeed,  I  Inchide 
myadf,  who  have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart  re> 
poaes;  yetsurdy  I  wlah  your  good*  cventhcmgh  your 
aituatkm  were-auch  aa  should  permit  yon  to< 
nicaie  no  gratiflcationa  to,  deuceC*  dearatt 
your,  6k. 

•'Sam.  JoHjraoif.* 


[There  ia  atffl  a  sUaht  mistake  in  the  text.  It 
not  M<^  Aaton,  but  Hill  Boothby.  for  whoaeaflkcti 
Johuaon  and  Lotd  Lyttdton  were  rival  caadidataa. 
Mrs.  Pioid'a  **  Anecdotes,"  p.  160.  AAer  mentionfaw 
the  death  of  Mn.  Fitaherbert,  <.who  waa  a  dannhter  of 
Mr.  Meynel,  of  Bradley,  In  Derbyahire.)  and  Johnaonl 
hiah  admiration  of  Iter,  ahe  aUda,  ■*  The  flrlmd  of  tMa 
lady,  Miaa  Boothby,  succeeded  her  in  ttwrnaM^^aneBt  of 


allat.^2.] 
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Uv  no  means  join  In  the  censure  bestowed 
by  Johpson  on  his  Lordship,  wbom  he  c^Us 
"  poor  Ljttelton,"  for  returning  thanks  to 
the  Critical  Reviewers,  for  having  "  kindl; 
conimendetl"  bis  "  Dial«ffuei  of  tkt  Dead." 
Such  "  «cknowled)[enient»  (s«ya  my  &iend) 
never  can  be  proper,  since  tfaey  must  be 
paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice."  In 
my  opinion,  the  most  upright  man,  who 
bai  been  tried  on  a  SUse  accusation,  Dia;r< 
wben  he  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his 
jury.  And  when  those,  who  are  w  much  the 
arbiters  of  literary  merit,  as  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  influence  the  public  opinion, 
review  an  author's  work  ^aado  ftiimni, 
when  I  am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are 
better  pleased  with  severity,  he  maj  surely 
express  a  grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 
Variaai  Reading!  in  <A«£^o/LtttELtoi(. 

"He  solaced  [himself]  hUgritf^j  wri. 
ting  a  long  poem  to  her  merao^. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  ■  mind  that 
means  well  thin  thinks  vigorously]  o*  U 
teemi  of  leiiure  titan  qf  itudg,  ratiter  f^unnu 
(Aon  camvoiitionM. 

"  His  last  literary  [work]  produelien. 

"[Found  the  way]  uiuJMchiI  to  persuade. 

As  the  introduction  to  bis  critii^l  exami- 
minalion  of  the  genius  and  writings  of 
YouHO,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a 
Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a  clergy- 
man, the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young 
written  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the 
fHend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to 
Tindicate  him  &om  some  rery 


(■(hmllT,  UHtfailtwi 


0/  Di.  Joh 


and  pnWidigd  to  K.  I>hffllfiL  la  ins. 

HlB  JM^  A«sn  WMwsirii  Hn.  BniSle,     . . 

■Sm^l^ifi^ tax ••* t"* lib lISl  1  ™  H*i, 
mi  IhoH  ■tHMs  bT  Iiii  aotliwiti—  rnmhliD  ■  flood 

uuumM.  Ht.  Safaisw!^  oMS  miJHitfinlT  look 
DpmtUitartia,  iiMeMw  toot  vpsBd  aumlud.  to 
•aa  IT  s  wad  >■  NUI  ^fOt^yiAatt  tai  enr  mn- 

am  told  me  blm^r.  Uwi  ihnM  te  ttw  ta«  men  lu 
-miM  dwhr-y,  aiid  wtilecl  litem  Itar*  "Uh  ■  '.ry  tmiita- 

''  Thn'rinnhli  dmliif  rfa  <*'T  "v™  ■'■^  f"- 


marks,  to  his  prejudice.  Mr.  Croft's  per- 
formance was  sutyected  to  the  revision  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  the  following 
note  to  Mr.  John  Nichdls:* 

"  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written 
t>:r  a  fhend  of  his  son.  W%at  is  croaaed 
•itii  black  is  expunged  by  the  author,  what 
is  crossed  with  red  is  expunjred  by  me.    If 


pretty  successful  imitation  of  Johnoon's 
■tyle.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  very 
eminent  literary  cbaracteTif  he  opposed  me 
-eheraentlr,  eiclaiminff,  "  No,  no!  '*""  ' 
■•  Johns.       -  ■ 


good  imitation  of  John 


it  has  all  hia 
all  the  no- 
strength." 


This   was  an  Image   so  happy,  t 
might  bare  Ihou^t  he  would  ha 

■atisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not.     

ting  his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  wiUl 
exquirite  felidtr,  "  It  has  all  tlte  contor* 
tions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspiration." 

Mr.  Croft  vn?  properly  guards  ua  gainst 
supposing  that  Young  was  a  gloomy  mat)  g 
and  mentions,  that  "  his  parish  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  good-humour  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Night  Thoughli'  for  an  Assembly  and  a 
Bowling-Green."  A  letter  fVom  a  noble 
foreinier  is  quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  Deen  "  very  pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frei^uently  virited 
him,  Infoims  me  that  there  was  an  air  of 
benevolence  In  his  manner,  but  that  ha 
could  obtain  &om  him  less  information  than 
he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had 
lived  so  much  in  intercoune  with  the  bright- 
est men  of  what  has  t>een  called  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  England  ;  and  that  fa{  shewed  ■ 
d^ree  of  eager  curiosity  conAning  the 
common  occurrences  that  wei7  then  pa>- 
nng,  which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable 
in  a  nun  of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  su-'b 
an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  retired  from 
life  with  declared  disappointment  In  his  ex- 
pectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  bis  pendve  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  cheerfUlneM  of  temper,  ap- 
peared in  a  little  story  which  be  himself 
told  to  Hr.  Langton,  wben  they  were  walk. 
tog  in  his  garden :  "  Here  (said  be}  1  had 
put  a  hondaome  sun-dial,  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion, Ehtu  fugaa$  I  which  (speaking  with 
a  smile)  was  tadly  verified,  Rir  by  the  next 
morning  my  dial  had  been  eairied  offl"; 


irThtiBNMt.  dikiu.  K.i 

i  ^  lata  Hi.  Harm  RalsE  loU  Uni  tUoRasv, 
hu  ha  psMd  an  aHBtaa  wUh  Di.  Vonv  at  LanI  hA- 
na>b^i,(IlHaMr.DS3iftai,)slHBDBBBilIb.  The 
DocucbappKliwIoiD  Mil  taiottH|aidaB,lli.DoA- 
IhuUm  oUsrad  to  hkn,  on  Ua  ntan.  that  It  waa  a 
li^dtul  niilit,  as  ta  tniii  'tt  wh.  than  Mw  a  iMoi 
■tnnaafiaEaiidwtBd,    ■■Na,Sb|n^Mtlia  Docur.l 
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It  gires  me  much  pleasure  to  obaerve, 
that  nowever  Johnson  may  have  casually 
talked,  jet  when  he  sits,  as  ^  an  ardent  jucUpe 
zealous  to  his  trust,  giving  sentence*'  upon 
the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he  allows 
them  the  high  praise  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.  "The  Univenai  Pattion 
(says  he)  is  indeed  a  very  great  perform- 
ance ;.— nis  distichs  have  Uie  weight  of  solid 
sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of 
resistless  truth.**  * 

But  I  was  most  anxiotts  concerning  John 
■on*s  decision  upon  ^^  Night  Thoughts,^ 
which  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the  ^prandest  and 
richest  poetry  that  human  genius  has  ever 
producer:  and  was  delighted  to  find  this 
character  of  that  work.  ^  In  his  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide 
display  of  original  poetry,  varic^tra  with 
deep  reflection  and  striking  almsions:  a 
wilaemess  of  thouffht,  in  which  the  fertility 
of  (kncy  scatters  flowers  of  everr  hue  and 
of  ever^  odour.  This  is  one  or.  the  few 
poems  m  which  blank  verse  could  not  be 
changed  fbr  rhvme  but  with  disadvantage.'* 
And  afterwardis,  **  Particular  lines  are  not 
to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole ; 
and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence 
like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation, 
the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  end- 
less diversity.** 

But  there  is  in  this  Poem  not  only  all  that 
Johnson  so  well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power 
of  the  Pathetic  beyond  almost  any  exaoiple 
that  I  have  seen.  He  who  does  not  leel 
his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart  pierced, 
by  many  passages  in  this  extraordinary 
work,  jMirticulany  by  that  most  affecting 
one,  which  describes  the  gradual  torment 
suflWed  by  the  contemplation  of  an  object 
i)ifjg£tectioDBte  attachment  visibly  and  cer- 
tamly  dec|nng  into  dissolution,  must  be  of 
a  haitl  and  Ibstinate  firame. 

To  all  the  other  excellences  of  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  let  me  add  the  great  and  pecu- 
liar one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the  no- 
blest sentiments  of  virtue,  and  contempla- 
tions on  immortality,  but  the  Christian  So- 
eri/ioe,  the  Ditfine  Propitiation^  with  all  its 
interesting  circumstances,  and  consolations 
to  ''  a  wounded  spirit,*'  solemnly  and  poe- 
tically displayed  in  such  imagery  and 
language,  as  cannot  fiedl  to  exalt,  animate, 
ana  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  what- 
ever can  be  recommended  to  young  per- 
sons, with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  tneir 
minds  with  vital  reltgion^  than  '^  Young's 
Night  Thoughts." 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me 
that  .Fohnson  had  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
jufHce  against  that  extraordinary  man,  of 
which  1  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
speak.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it 
to  a  supposed  apprehension  in  Johnson,  that 
Swift  had  not  been  sufficiently  active  in 
obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degree  when  it 
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was  solicited  ;*  but  of  this  there  was  no( 
sufficient  evidence;  and  let  me  not  pre< 
sume  to  charge  Johnson  with  ii\justice,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  so  highly  of  the  wri- 
tings of  this  author,  as  I  have  done  from 
my  youth  upwards.  Yet  that  he  had  an 
unfavourable  bias  is  evident,  were  it  onlji 
from  that  passage  in  which  he  tpeaks  o( 
Swift's  practice  of  saving,  as,  *"*"  first  ridicu. 
lous  and  at  last  detestabte ;"  and  yet,  afWi 
some  examination  of  drcumstancea.  findi 
himself  obliged  to  own,  that  ^  it  will  perhapi 
appear  that  ne  only  liked  one  mode  of  ex- 
pense better  than  another ;  and  saved  mere- 
ly that  he  might  have  something  to  gife*" 
#  One  observation,  which  Johnson  makes  in 
Swift's  life,  should  be  often  inculcated  :  ^  It 
may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there  was  in 
bis  conversation  wnat  appears  so  frchouent- 
ly^  in  his  letters,  an  afi*ectation  of  fimiiuarity 
with  the  great,  an  amUtion  of  monientai7 
eouality,  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect 
or  those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  esta- 
blished as  the  barriers  between  one  order 
of  society  and  another.  This  trangression 
of  regulariU^  was  by  himself  and  his  admi- 
rers termed  greatness  of  soul ;  but  a  great 
mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy, 
and  therefore  never  usurps  wfaiat  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  awa^r.  He  that  en- 
croaches on  another's  dignity,  puts  himself 
in  his  power ;  he  is  eimer  repelled  with 
hek)Iess  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency 
ana  condescension.** 

Varimu  readitmi  in  ffte  lAft  <^  Swipt. 
**  Charity  my  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
it  mi^ht  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar 
[opimonsi  eharaeter^  without  ill  intention. 
**•  He  did  not  [disown]  dtm  it 
"  [To}  h  whose  kindneM  U  b  not  unlike, 
ly  that  he  was  [indebted  fer]  mintmcedf 
his  benefices. 

*'  r  With]  /or  this  purpose  he  had  recourse 
to  Mr.  Harley. 

^  Sharpe,  whom  he  [repreaentsl  dtteribtt 
as  *  the  harmless  tool  or  othcra'  hate.* 

**  Harley  was  slow,  becanse  he  was  [irre- 
solutel  dio«6(^. 

^^TViien  [readers  were  not  many]  w 
were  not  pet  a  nation  qf  readers, 

^  [Every  man  who]  ke  that  eould  My  he 
knew  him. 

^  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so 
many    [more]   petitions   [than]  wkkh  be 
[can  J  eannot  grant,  that  he  must  necessarily 
flffiend  more  than  he  [can  grati^]  grat^See. 
"  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  ben^floee. 
^'  Swift  [procurea]  eonirived  an  interview. 
'^  [As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given 
very  different  specimens. 

^^On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually 
[assumes]  qffifots  a  style  of  [superiority]  er> 
roganee. 

*'*'  By  the  [omission]  negfleet  of  those  cere- 
moniect. 
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^*  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and J 
or  tftat  there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  qjf 
more." 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order 
of  the  ^*  Lives,*'  in  making  my  few  remarks. 
Indeed,  a  different  order  is  observed  in  the 
orimnal  publication,  and  in  the  collection 
of  Johnson*s  Works.  And  should  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  many  of  my  various  readings 
are  inconsiderable,  those  who  make  an  ob- 
jection will  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  sucli 
small  particuhurs  are  intended  for  those  who 
are  nicely  critical  in  composition,  to  whom 
Ihey  will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

'^  Spence's  Anecdotes,*'  which  are  fre- 
quently quoted  and  referred  to  in  Johnson's 
^^  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in  a  manuscript 
collection,  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Spence,*  containing  a  numbef  of  par- 
ticulars concerning  eminent  men.  To  each 
anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of  the  person 
on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned.  This 
valuable  collection  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  api)li- 
cation  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to 

Serniit  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
ohnson,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  made 
but  an  awkward  return.  *'*'  Great  assistance 
fsays  he)  has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Spence's 
Collection,  of  which  I  consider  the  commu- 
nication as  a  favour  worthy  of  public  ac- 
knowledgement :**  but  he  has  not  owned  to 
whom  he  was  obliged ;  so  that  the  acknow- 
ledsement  is  unap^priated  to  his  Grace. 
While  the  world  m  general  was  filled  with 
admiration  of  Johnson*s  *"*"  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'*  there  were  narrow  circles  in  which 
.  prejudice  and  resentment  were  fostered, 
andi  from  which  attacks  of  different  sorts 
issued  against  him.f  By  some  violent 
Mliigs,  he  wftf  onainged  of  uyustice  to  Mil- 
ton  ;  bv  some  Cambridge  men,  of  depreci- 
ating 6ray ;  and  his  expressing  with  a  dig- 
nified freedom  what  he  really  thought  of 
George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to 
some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and 
particularly  produced  a  declaration  of  war 
a^itist  him  trom  Mrs.  Montagn,  the  inge- 
nious K.>isayist  on  Shakspeare,  between  whom 
and  his  i  .ordship  a  commerce  of  reciprocal 
compliments  had  long  been  carried  on.  In 
this  war  the  smallest  powers  in  alliance 
with  him  were  of  course  led  to  engage,  at 
least  on  the  defensive ;  and  thus  I,  for  one, 
was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  "  A 

*  [The  Rev.  Jowph  Spence,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Qreat 
Harwood*  In  Buckinghamshire,  and  Prebeodaryof  Dur- 
ham* died  at  Byfleet,  in  Surrey,  Aufruat!  20,  1788.  He 
va»  a  Fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  held  the 
office  of  ProfesMT  of  Poetry  In  that  University,  trom 
1728  to  1738.    M.] 

t  From  this  dinvputabte  dass,  I  except  an  bigenlout, 
though  not  satisfactory,  defence  of  Hammond,  which  I 
did  not  lee  till  lately,  vy  ihc  favour  of  its  author,  my 
amiable  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  BcviU,  who  published 
it  without  his  name.  I  c  iv  a  juvenile  performance,  but 
eleganUy  written,  with  cLisAicalenthusi.umof  Kentiment* 
and  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  great  respect  for 
Dr.  Johnson. 


feast  for  Reason/*  such  as  Mr.  Cumber- 
land  has  described,  with  a  keen,  yet  just 
and  delicate  |)en,  in  his  "  Observer." 
These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not  the 
least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly 
said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble, 
though  shrill.,  outcry  which  had  been  raised, 
"  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted  with 
a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  sincerely ;  let  them  shew  where 
they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in 
the  splendour  derived  from  his  last  and  per- 
haps most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  nim 
with  peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent 
of  Warren  Hastings!  a  man  whose  re- 
gard reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson  ; 
a  man,  the  extent  of  whose  abilities  was 
equal  to  that  of  his  power;  and  who,  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him 
in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature 
ana  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  mo- 
deration, and  mildness  of  his  character. 
Were  I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute 
of  admiration  to  him,  I  should  certainly  not 
withhold  it  at  a  moment:|:  when  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an 
interested  flatterer.  But  how  weak  would 
be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom 
he  governed.  His  condescending  and  obli- 
ging compliance  with  my  solicitation,  I  with 
numble  gratitude  acknowledge ;  and  while 
by  publiSiing  his  letter  to  me,  accompanying 
tne  valuable  communication,  I  do  eminent 
honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall  entirely 
disregard  any  invidious  suggestions,  that  as 
I  in  some  degree  participate  in  the  honour 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  gratification 
of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 


(( 


TO  JAUE8  B08WEL] 


>i 


mxsa; 

"  Sib,  Ptfk4aiie,  Dec.  2, 1790. 

'^  I  HAVE  oeen  fortunately  spared  the  trou- 
blesome suspense  of  a  long  search,  to  which, 
in  performance  of  my  promise,  I  had  de- 
voted this  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the 
objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that  I 
laid  my  hands  on :  my  veneration  for  your 
great  and  good  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
pride,  or  i  hope  something  of  a  better  sen- 
timent, which  I  indulge  m  possessing  such 
memorials  of  his  goodwill  towards  me,  hav- 
in|(  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  con- 
taming  other  select  papers,  and  labelled  with 
the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  They  con- 
sist but  of^  three  letters,  which  I  believe 
were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  John- 
son. Of  these,  one,  which  was  ^Titten  in 
(juadruplicate,  under  the  different  dates  of 
its  respective  dispatches,  has  already  been 
made  public,  but  not  from  any  communica- 
tion or  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined 
to  the  rest ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
sending  them  to  you  for  the  use  to  which 

- 
t  January,  179U 
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jou  informed  me  it  was  your  desire  to  des- 
tine them. 

'*  My  promide  was  pledged  with  the  con- 
dition,'that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  con- 
tain any  thing  which  should  render  them 
improper  for  tne  public  eye,  you  would  dis- 

Eense  with  the  performance  of  it.  You  will 
avc  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardon  my 
recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recollec- 
tion, as  1  shall  be  loath  to  appear  negligent 
of  that  obligation  which  is  always  implied 
in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the  reser- 
vation of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  but  have 
not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that 
inround  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But, 
tnough  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground, 
I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  them ;  I  mean  en  that  of 
my  own  credit,  which  I  fear  will  suffer  by 
the  information  conveyed  by  them,  that  I 
was  early  in  the  possession  of  such  valuable 
instructions  for  the  beneficial  employment 
of  the  influence  of  my  late  station,  and  (as 
it  ntay  seem)  have  so  httle  availed  myself  of 
them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, defend  myself  against  such  an  imputa- 
tion, it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.  I 
look  only  to  the  effect  which  these  relics 
may  produce,  considered  as  evidences  of  the 
virtues  of  their  author ;  and  believing  that 
they  will  be  found  to  display  an  uncommon 
warmth  of  priv  ;te  firiendship,  and  a  mind 
ever  attentive  to  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  useful  knowledge,  and  solicitous 
&r  the  interests  of  mankmd.  I  can  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  litUe  sacrifice  of  my  own 
fiime,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so 
great  and  venerable  a  character.  They  can- 
not be  better  applied,  for  t^t  end,  than  by 
being  entrustea  to  your  hands.  Allow  me, 
with  this  ofien||,  to  infer  firom  it  a  proof  of 
the  very  grea^bteem  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  profess  myself.  Sir, 
^'  Your  most  obedient 

^  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  Warbew  Hastiwgs." 

'«« P.  5.  At  some  future  time,  and  when 
you  hB.y  e  no  flurther  occasion  for  these  papers, 
1  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return 
them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  gra- 
ciousiy  put  into  my  hands,  and  which  nas 
tHreadj  appeared  in  public,  belongs  to  this 
year,  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the  first 
two,  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  The3r  alto- 
gether  form  a  grand  group  in  my  biogra- 
phical picture. 

"  TO   THE  HOyOUllABLE  WA&HEX   HAS- 
TINGS,  ESO. 


«« 


Sir, 


TriouoH  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
cnowleilge  of  you,  I  have  had  enough  to 
make  me  wish'  for  more :  and  though  it  be 


now  a  long  time  since  I  was  honoured  by 
your  visit,  1  had  too  much  pleasure  from  \i 
to  forget  it.  By  those  whom  we  delight  to 
remember,  we  are  unwilling  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  reviving  myself  in  your  memory  by  a  let- 
ter which  you  will  receive  from  the  hiands  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Chambers;*  a  man  whose 
purity  of  manners  and  vij^our  of  mind  are 
sufficient  to  make  every  thing  welcome  that 
he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing, 
will  be  too  apparent  by  the  uselessneas  ut 
my  letter  to  anv  other  purpose.  I  have  no 
questions  to  asK ;  not  tnat  I  want  curiositj 
after  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  of 
regions,  in  which  have  been  seen  all  the 
power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  em- 
pire ;  and  which,  as  by  some  grant  of  natural 
superiority,  supplv  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
almost  all  that  pride  desires,  and  luxury  en- 
Joys.  But  mj  knowledge  of  them  is  too 
scanty  to  furnish  me  with  propA*  topics  of 
inquiry ;  I  can  only  wish  for  information ; 
and  hope,  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like 
yours  win  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of 
your  important  station,  to  inquire  into  man/ 
subjects  of  which  the  Europcuin  world  either 
thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient  in- 
telligence and  uncertain  conjecture.  I  shall 
hope,  that  he  who  once  intended  to  increase 
the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Persian  language,  will  examine  nicely 
the  traditions  and  histones  of  the  East; 
that  he  will  survey  the  wonders  of  its  ancient 
edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  its  ruined 
cities;  and  that,  at  his  return,  we  shsil 
know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men, 
from  whom  very  little  has  been  hitherto  do* 
rived. 

'^  You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by 
me  how  much  maybe  added,  by  your  atten- 
tion and  patronaffe,  to  expoimental  know* 
ledge  ana  naturu  history.  There  are  arts 
of  manufiurture  practised  in  the  countries  in 
which  you  preside,  which  are  yet  very  im» 
perfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers  or 
philosophers.  Of  the  natural  productioiia» 
animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have  so  little 
intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear, 
with  coigectures  about  things  which  an  In- 
dian peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

'^  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to 
see;  my  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts 
as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

''  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  ques- 
tions, I  have  likewise  no  such  access  to  great 
men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  you  any  poU- 
tic|l  information.  Of  the  agitations  of  an 
unmtled  government,  and  the  struggles  of 
a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless  Uken  to 
give  you  more' exact  accounts  than  I  can 
obtain.    If  you  are  inclined  to  interest  your- 


*  Afenrards  Sir  Robert  Chamlwq.  one  of  His  Utr 
Jtity*!  Judges  In  India. 
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•elf  much  in  pubUc  tranaicCions,  n'li  no  mu- 
ibrtune  to  jou  lu  be  disUnt  firom  Ihem. 

"  That  ulerature  ia  not  totallj  foruVing 
ui,  and  that  yuur  r>vaurite  language  is  not 
ntgliicted,  will  aj)]«aj'  t'tom  the  buuk,*  which 
1  ihuuld  have  pleBscd  mjselt'  more  with 
■ending,  if  1  cuuld  have  presented  it  bound : 
but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg,  however,  Sir, 
that  JOU  will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  de. 
sIi-Dua  of  jour  reguril ;  and  thatif  jou  think 
me  able  to  gratify  jou  bj  anj  thing  more 
importunt,  JOU  will  emplaj'  me. 

"  I  aai  nuw  gmna  tu  take  leave,  perhaps  ■ 
rerv  long  leave,  of  mj  ilear  Mr.  Chamben. 
That  he  IS  going  to  Live  where  jou  govern, 
may  justly  alleviate  the  regard  of  parting ; 
ttia  the  hope  of  aeeing  both  him  and  jou 
■gaui,  which  1  am  not  willing  to  mingle 
wiU)  doubt,  must,  at  preieut,  comfort  w  it 

"  YmiT  uuxt  humble  lejwant, 

"  Sax.  JoBMtov. 


"  BeiKS  informed  that,  bj  the  departure 

of  a  ship,  there  ia  now  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip 
out  of  jDur  memory  bj  my  own  nepigence, 
and  therefore  take  the  libertv  of  reminding 
JOU  of  mj  existence,  by  sen£ng  you  a  book 
which  is  not  yet  made  public. 

"  1  have  lately  visited  a  renon  less  re- 
mote, anil  less  illiistrlous  than  India,  which 
aflorded  aome  occasions  tor  speculation  j 
what  haaoccurred  tome  I  hare  put  into  the 
Tolume.f  uf  which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  pre- 
■ents  totally  disinterested  ;  my  book  is  re- 
ceived, let  me  now  ntake  my  request. 

** There  ia.  Sir,  lomewhere  within  your  ga> 
Temment,  a  young  adventurer,  one  Chaun. 
eer  Lawrence,  whose  lather  is  one  of  my 
oldest  fnends.  Be  pleased  to  shew  the 
young  man  what  countenance  is  fit,  whether 
he  wants  to  berestcaiced  by  jour  authority, 
or  encouraged  by  jour  favour.    His  father 


e  venerable  for  his  virtue. 
"  1  wish  JOU  a  prosperous  government,  i 

■afe  return, and  along    -'-  '  -(■_■  —  . 

ami  tranquillity. 


ung  ei^joyment  of  plenty 


"  if  our  moit  obedient 

"  And  moat  humble  servant, 
■'  Sajf.  JouHsoH- 

Icn,  Dk.  X,  ITTt.- 


gages  you,  I  take,  the  liberty  iif  recalling 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  llteraturi:. 
and  will  not  prolong  the  interruption  bj  aa 
apology  whicn  jour  character  makes  neeij 

■'  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known, 
and  long  esteemed  in  the  India.  I  louse,  aflo.' 
having  translated  Tasso,  has  undertake  i 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  ia  qualified  for  hjt 
undertaking,  he  has  already  shewn.  He  U 
desirous,  ^r,  of  jour  &Tour  in  promoting 
hia  proposals,  and  Hatters  me  bv  supposing 
that  my  testimonymajadvance  bis  interest. 

"It  IS  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  In- 
dia-House to  translate  poets ; — it  is  new  for 
a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  learning. 
That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded, 
and  that  learning  may  tlourish  under  jour 
protection,  is  the  with  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Ban.  JoBasov." 

I  wrote  to  him  in  Februarj,  complaining 
of  hariuK  been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  or 
the  perpIezinK  question  oflibert  j  and  Ne- 
cessity I— anamentioning  that  I  hoped  soon 
to  meet  him  agun  In  London. 

"to  jamci  boswzll,  ■•o. 


pocrlsj  of  n 

with  Libertj 


«7; 


rfbat 


It  rid  of  aU  this  hi 


Ishr- 


id  Necessity?  Or  what  m 
than  to  hoiiTyDur  tongue  about  it?  Do  not 
doubt  hut  I  shall  be  most  heartily  ^d  to 
see  JOU  here  again,  for  I  love  every  part 
about  JOU  but  your  aSectation  of  distress. 

*'  I  have  at  last  finished  mj  Lives,  and 
have  laid  up  tor  jou  a  load  of  copj,  all  out 
of  order,  10  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  ri^t.  Come  to  me,  my  dear 
Boezy.  and  let  us  he  as  happy  as  we  can. 
We  will  go  again  to  the  JUKre,  and  talk  old 

''  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  affectiooatelj, 

"  Sam.  JaHHSOV. 
"  UinU  l<  17«l.- 

On  Mondav,  March  IS,  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  Tuesday,  tbe  SOth,  met  him  in 
Fleet-atreet,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  mov- 
ing along;  &r  his  peculiar  march  is  thus 
described  in  a  very  ju»t  and  picturesque 
manner,  In  a  abort  l^dfe^  of  him  published 
verv  soon  atler  his  death  :— "  When    he 
walVed  the  streets,  what  with  the  constant 
roll  of  his  head,  and  the  concomitant  motion 
his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way 
■  that  motion,  independent  of  hia  feet. ' 
hat  he  was  oltcn  much  stared  at  while  he 
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ftdvuKvd  In  IhU  manner,  miy  earnly  be  be. 
Ileved  ;  but  it  woi  not  Bale  to  make  iport  of 
one  BO  robuat  aa  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  un 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  b;  a  sudden 
ttart,  drive  the  toad  off  a  pDrter*!  back,  and 
walk  Ibrwird  briaklj,  without  being  con- 
•cious  of  what  he  bad  done.  The  portei 
waa  vety  tngry,  butatood  atill,  andejed  the 
huge  fleure  witb  much  eimeatDesa,  till  he 
wai  aalufled  that  hia  wiaeit  course  waa  to  be 
quiet,  and  take  up  his  burden  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street,  after 
a  long  aejiaration,  was  a  pleasing  surprise  ' 
UB  both.  He  stepped  aaide  witb  me  in 
Falcon.court,  and  mode  kind  inquiries  about 
mj  family ;  and,  na  *e  were  in  aTiuiTy  going 
dincrent  vayt,  1  promised  to  call  on  bim 
next  liay ;  be  said  be  waa  engaged  to  fp  oul 
in  the  morning.  "  Early,  Sir?"  »aid^  I 
JoiiHsoHi  "  Why,  Sir,  a  London  morning 
does  nut  (ra  with  the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he 


X  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  pU^ful 
aalliea  upon  Dean  Marlay  ij  "  1  don't  like 
the  Deanery  of  Fenu,  il  aounds  mi  lik« 
a  iamn  title." — "  Dr.  Iltath  should  have 
it :"  said  1.  Jobnion  laughed,  and  conde- 
scending to  trifle  in  the  aame  mode  of  con- 
ceit, auqteatcd  Dr.  Moa. 

He  aaid,  "  Mrs.  Montague  baa  dropt  me. 
Now,  Sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 


well  to  dnip,  but  would 

^pped  by."     II     .  \ 

of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make  bim. 


to  be  dropped  b 


gate 


Livea  of  the  Poeta,"  which 


nuscnpl 

he  bad  preserved  fui 

1  found,  on  visiting  hin  friend,  Mr.  Thrale, 
that  he  waa  now  very  ill,  ami  had  removed, 
I  Euiipoae  by  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
to  a  house  in  Grosvenur.»quare.  I  waa  sorry 
to  see  him  iuiilly  changed  m  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  plea- 
sure to  aee  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again, 
for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it.  When  I 
mentioned  thia  to  .lohnsun,  he  said,  "  I 
drink  it  now  aoraelimes,  but  not  socially. " 
The  flrft  evening  that  1  waa  with  him  at 
Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  it  into  a  class,  and  awallowedit  gree- 
dily. Every  thing  about  hia  character  and 
manneri  waa  fordble  and  violent ;  there 
never  was  any  niodernlion  ;  many  aday  did 
he  bat,  many  a  year  did  ho  refrain  from 
wine ;  but  w&en  he  did  eat,  it  waa  voraci- 
ously J  when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was  co- 
jnoualy.  He  could  piactiae  abstinence,  but 
not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whe- 
ther Sliakapenre  or  Milton  bad  drawn  the 
most  admirable  picture  of  a  man.*  I  was 
for  Shakspcare;  Mra.  7'hrnle  for  Milton  i 
and,  aftpr  a  fuir  hearing,  Johnaon  decided  tor 
my  opiniont 


Kra.lbhUd  i<n  1  >i«VH!.llln<w  Vi'oi  I 
A  niniw<utiiilt,  uhI  s  furtii,  u»1(cd. 
Wlicrt  ifvrry  Ood  <1lil  li*ni  in  rrt  hiv  *ttl, 
Tu  Rlw  th»  "wM  umraw*  or  1  nmii.- 

Hillon  Ihu*  inrtnyi  oar  BrR  parml,  Adam : 


self  very  agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose 
it;  Sir  Joshua  lUynolds  agreed  with  me 
that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  bia  usual 
sheer,  conttoverted  it,  perhapa  in  retient- 
ment  of  Johnson's  having  t;illied  with  some 
di^mst  of  hia  uglinesa.  which  one  would 
think  »  philatimheT  would  not  mind.  Dean 
Marlay  wittily  obcrved,  ■'  A  ladv  may  be 


ll-Jog  >> 


vain,  wheii  ahj 

lap^g." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  niy  mxn  cnunty, 
was  thia  spring  tried  upon  a  iH'iliPr.,  Lifure 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Couiiiiui.s.  I 
waa  one  of  (he  counsel  for  the  ailling  mem- 
ber, and  took  the  libertv  of  previouatv  sta- 
ting  iiifli;rent  points  to  Johnson,  «  ho  never 
ftilcd  to  see  them  clearlv,  and  to  sujipiv  r 
with  some  good  binla.     He  dictated  to  i 


All  Uwb  are  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  community  j  what  ia  legally  done, 
should  be  leffalty  recorded,  that  the  state  of 
thinga  may  be  known,  and  wherever  eri- 
dencciarequiaiteevidencemaybe  had.  For 
thia  reason,  the  obligation  to  £nuneande>tab- 
liah  a  legal  register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  pe- 
nalty, which  penalty  is  the  wont  of  that  per- 
fection and  plentitude  of  right  which  a  regis- 
ter would  give.  Thence  it  follows,  that  tliia 
ia  not  an  objection  merel;  l^al ;  for  the 
reason  on  which  the  law  stands  beuu  equi- 
table, makes  an  equitable  otjection.'^ 

This  (said  he)  you  muat  enlai^  on, 
when  speaking  to  the  Committee.  You 
must  not  argue  there,  u  if  you  were  arguinj^ 
In  the  Bchonis  ;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix 
their  attention  ;  you  muat  luy  the  aame 
thing  over  and  over  again,  in  diliercnt  wonls. 
If  you  sa^  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inattention.  It  is  ui\just.  Sir,  to 
censure  lawyera  for  multiplying  wurda,  when 

"■'"'v  argue;  it  iao"' '-  '■■—  ■ 

iltiply  worda." 

"  His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of 


;^,  ud  died  in  nubllu,  July  1,  lUtf,  In  hik  ;Mh  )< 
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Parliament,  sittlnff  upon  an  election-com- 
mittee was  very  nigii;  and  when  he  was 
told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of  those  com- 
mittees, who  read  the  newspapers  part  of 
the  time,  and  slept  the  rest,  wtiile  the  me- 
rits of  a  vote  were  examined  by  the  counsel; 
and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the 
chairman  for  such  behaviour,  muntiy  an- 
swered, *■*■  I  had  made  up  my  niind  upon  that 
case;** — Johnson,  with  an  indignant  con- 
tempt, said,  *'*'  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to 
make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hear- 
ing il,  ne  should  not  have  been  such  m  fool 
as  to  tell  it."—"  I  think  (said  Mr.  Dudley 
Long,  now  North)  the  Doctor  has  pretty 
plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and 
tool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hi- 
erarchy  made  him  expect  from  Bishops  the 
highest  degree  of  decorum ;  he  was  ofiended 
even  at  their  going  to  taverns.  **  A  bishop 
(said  he)  has  nothmg  to  do  at  a  tippling- 
house.  It  is  not  incited  immoral  in  him  to 
go  to  a  tavern ;  neither  would  it  be  immoral 
in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor-square : 
but,  if  he  did,  I  hope  the  boys  would  fall 
upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to  hhn.  There 
are  gradations  in  conduct ;  there  is  mora- 
lity,— decency, — propriety.  None  of  these 
should  be  violated  bv  a  bishop.  A  bishop 
should  not  go  to  a  nouse  where  he  mav 
meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench." 
JE(oswELL  ;  ^'  But,  Sir,  every  tavern  does 
not  admit  women.**  Joekson  :  ^  Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  any  tavern  will  admit  a  weU- 
drest  man  and  a  well-drest  woman ;  they 
will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they 
see  every  nignt  walking  by  their  door,  in 
the  street.  But  a  well-drest  man  may  lead 
in  a  well-drest  woman  to  any  tavern  in 
London.  Taverns  sell  meat  and  drink,  and 
';viLl  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can  eat  and 
can  drink.  You  ma^  as  well  say,  that  a 
mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  m  woman  of  the 
town.'* 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to 
routs,  at  least  of  their  stiaying  at  them 
longer  than  their  presence  commanded  re- 
spect. He  mentioned  m  particular  bishop. 
''  Poh !  (said  Mrs.  Thrale,)  the  bishop  of 
is  never  minded  at  a  rout."  Bos- 
well  :  "  When  a  bishop  places  himself  in 
a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  charac- 
ter, and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order.'*  Johnsow:  *'Mr. 
Boswell,  Madam^  has  said  it  as  correctly  as 
it  could  be.'* 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  that  Johnson  required  a  particular 
decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour ;  he  justly 
considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with 
the  awful  concerns  of  a  future  state,  should  be 
somewhat  more  serious  than  the  generality 
of  mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  composure 


of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
their  profession,  independent  of  hi^er  mo- 
tives, wiil  ever  prevent  them  from  losing 
their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate  soci- 
ality ;  and  did  such  as  affect  this,  know  how 
much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  think  to  please  bjr  it,  they  would 
feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson,  and  his  friend,  Beauclerk.  were 
once  together  in  company  with  several  cler- 
gymen, who  thought  that  they  should  ap- 
pear to  advantu^,  by  assuming  the  lax  jol- 
lity of  men  qf  tKe  world ;  whicn,  as  it  may 
be  observed  in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to 
noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who  they  expected 
would  be  entertained^  sat  grave  and  silent  for 
some  time ;  at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk, 
he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  ^'  This 
merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive." 
Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be 
in  character ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
spicable than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding 
tne  appearance  of  the  clerical  order ;  at- 
tempts which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  are 
SitiAiL  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  Lon- 
on,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  presiding 
over  the  diocess  of  Chester,  justly  animad- 
verts upon  this  subject;  and  observes  of  a 
reverend  fop,  that  \e  ^  can  be  but  Aa{f  a 
beau.^* 
Addisoi?,  in  the  «  The  SpecUtor,"  hap 

g'ven  us  i|  fine  portrait  of  a  cler^'man,  who 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  Club ;  and 
Johnson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Mud^,*  which  has  escf^ed 
the  collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  h9 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  shewed 
to  Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  1 1  bears  the  genuine  marks 
of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows: 

^'The  B^verend  Mr.  Zachanah  Mudge^ 
Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Ax^ 
drew's  in  Plymouth ;  a  man  equally  emi- 
nent for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  once 
beloved  as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as  a 
pastor.  He  had  the  general  curiosity  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indifierent 
or  superfluous ;  and  that  general  benevo- 
lence by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised. 

^'  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion were  great  and  comprehensive.  By  a 
solicitous  examination  of  objections,  and  ju- 
dicious comparison  of  opposite  ar^ments« 
he  attained  what  inquiry  never  gives  but 
to  induistry  and  perspicuit3r,  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken settlement  of  conviction.  But  his 
firmness  was  without  asperity  ;  for,  know- 
ing with  how  much  difiiculty  truth  was 
sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  de- 
termined by  his  profession  ;  he  studied  the 
sacred  volumes  in  the  original  languages  ; 
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with  what  diligence  and  success,  his  Noiei  Boswell  x  ''  So  he  wis  fitter  fi>r  that  thm 

upon  the  Ptamt  give  sufficient  evidence,  for  heroic  historjr:  he  did  well,  when  he 

lie  once  endeavoured  to  add  tiie  knowledge  turned  his  sword  into  a  plou^h&hare'* 

of  Arabick  to  that  of  Hebrew;  but  finding  Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  cuiious  liquor, pe> 

his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other  culiar  to  his  countrv,  which  the  .Coniish 

studies,  after  some  time  desisted  from  his  fishermen  drink.    They  call  it  Mahog&m^i 

purpose.  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin,  and  one  part 

*^  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  begged  t» 
exemplary.  How  his  Sermons  were  com-  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done  with 
posed,  may  be  learned  from  the  excellent  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.  1  thought  U 
volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  very  good  liquor ;  and  said  it  was  a  counter- 
but  how  they  were  delivered,  can  be  known  part  of  what  is  called  Athol  Purridye  in  the 
oiiiy  to  those  that  heard  them ;  fur  as  he  Highlands  of  Scotland^  which  is  a  mixturs 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not  easily  of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  ^  thai 
describe  him.  His  delivery,  though  uncon-  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Con^ah,  fiir 
strained,  was  not  negligent,  and,  though  for-  both  its  component  parts  are  better.**  He 
cible,  was  not  turbulent :  disdaining  anxious  also  observea,  ^^  Mahogany  must  be  a  modem 
nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice  of  name ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the  wood 
action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natu-  called  mahogany  was  known  in  this  ooua* 
ral  dignity ;  it  roused  the  slufn^h,  and  fixed  try.*'  I  mentioned  his  scale  of  liquors  :— 
the  volatile,  and  detained  me  mind  upon  claret  for  bovs, — port  for  men, — brandj  lor 
the  subject,  without  directing  it  to  the  heroes.  ^^  Tlien  (said  Mr.  Burke)  let  me 
speaker.  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy  ;  tu  have 

^*'  The  grandeur  and  solemnity   of  the  the  careless  gaietv  of  bovlsh  days.**     Jobv« 

preacher  did  not  intrude  ui)on  his  general  sok  :  *^  I  should  drink  cLret  too,  if  it  would 

Dehaviour ;   at  the  table  of  his  friends  he  give  me  that :  but  it  does  not ;  it  neither 

was  a  companion  communicative  and  at-  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys.    You*U  be 

tentive,  of  unafiected  manners,  of  manly  drowned  by  it,  before  it  has  any  effect  upon 

cheerfulness,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  you." 

be  pleased.    His  acquaintance  was  univer-  I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  par^ 

sally  solicited,  and  his  presence  obstructed  graph  in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson 

no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid,  was  learning  to  dance  of  Vestris.      Lcnrd 

Though  studious,  he  was  popular ;  though  Charlemont,  wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk, 

argumentative,  he  was  modest ;  though  in-  proposed,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be 

flexible,  he  was  candid ;  and  though,  meta-  asked,  whether  it  was  true.    ^^  Shidl  I  adc 

physical,  yet  orthodox."*  him  ?*'  said  his  I^ordship.    We  were,  by  a 

On  Friday,  March  30, 1  dined  with  him  great  majority,  clear  for  the  experiment. 

at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Upon  which  his  Lordship  very  gravelj,  and 

Charlemont,    Sir  Annesley  Stewart,   Mr.  with  a  courteous  air,  said,  "  Pray,  Sir,  ia  it 

Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Mar-  true  that  vou  are  taking  lessons  ofV  eatris  T^ 

lav,  Mr.  Langton ;  a  most  af^eeable  day,  of  This  was  risking  a  go<3  deal,  and  required 

which  I  regret  that  every  orcumstance  is  the  boldness  of  a  General  of  Irish  Volun« 

not  preserved ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  re-  teers  to  make  the  attempt.    Johnson  was  at 

quire  such  a  multiplication  of  felicity.  first  sUrtled,  and  in  some  heat  answered, 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Ilarte  **  How  can  your  Lordship  ask  so  simple  a 

had  travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "  History  question  ?"    But  immediately   recovering 

of  Gustavus  Adolphus,**  which  he  said  was  himself,  whether  from  unwillingness  to  be 

a  very  good  book  in  the  German  translation,  deceived,  or  to  appear  deceived,  or  whether 

Johnson:  "  Harte  was  excessively  vain,  from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke  x 

He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  manuscript  "  Nay,  but  if  an  v  body  were  to  answer  the  pa- 

into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  ragraph,  and  contracfict  it,  Td  havearepiy, 

Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted  it 

Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that  two  was  no  friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.    For 

such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a  manu-  why  should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other 

script.     Poor  man  !  he  left  London  the  day  powers  a  little  corporeal  agility  ?    Socrates 

of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  Icamt  to  dance  at  an  advanced  age,  and  Cato 

be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  learnt  Greek  at  an  advanced  age.    Then  it 

to  receive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return,  mightproceed  to  sav,  that  this  Johnson,  not 

when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had  sue-  content  with  dancing  on  the  ground,  might 

ceeded.    It  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  dance  on  the  rope;  and  they  might  introduce 

the  same  dav  with  Robertson's 'History  of  the  elephant  dancing  on  the  roi)e.    A  noble- 

Scotknd.'  His  husbandry,  however,  IS  good.**  manf  wrote  a  play,  called  *  Love  in  a  Hoi. 

~ low  Tree.'    He  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad 

JL*!}^?"^  Chronicle.-  May  2,  W^Thi.  reroect.  one,  aqd  therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the 

oiMe  man  U  there  meniioned  to  have  died  (m  the  3d  of  *       ^^   ''      *^         *"* 

April,  that  year,  at  Cofllect.  the  leat  tf  Thomai  Veale,  — — — 

tM\,,  in  hi*  way  to  Loodoa.  f  Winiam,  the  fiztt  Viscowt  Grlmston. 
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wa«  flgjinst  her  at  an  election, 
edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it,  » 
a  frontisjiicce,  an  elojjhant  dancing  on  ■ 
rope;  to  shew,  that  hn  Lordihip'a  writing 
coined;  was  as  awtward  as  an  elephant 
dancing  on  a  rope." 

On  SundaT,  April  1,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  ThralG*!,  with  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerk  and  Mr.  Perkins,"  who  had  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Thrale'a  brewery, 
with  a  salary  uf  five  hundred  poundanjear. 
Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
maii  of  ancient  &mily,  wellodvanced  in  life. 
He  wore  hia  own  white  hair,  in  a  hag  of 
goodly  uze,  ■  black  velvet  coal,  with  an 
embroidered  waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced 
mfflea;  which  Mrs.  Tbrate  said  were  old. 
feabioned,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  I 
thought  tlie  more  reapectaMe,  more  like  a 
Tory;  yet  Sir  Philip  wbb  then  in  Oppoai- 
tion  in  Parliament.  "  Ab,  Sir,  (uiil  Juhn- 
aon.)  ancient  ruffles  and  modem  principles 
do  nut  agree."  Sir  Philip  defended  the  Op- 
position to  the  American  war  ably  and  with 
temper,  and  I  joined  him.  He  said,  the 
majority  of  the  nation  was  against  the  mi. 
nutry.  Johnsom:  "  7,  Sir,  am  against  the 
ministrr:  hut  it  is  for  having  too  little  of 
that,  of  which  Opposition  thinks  the>  have 
too  much.  Were  I  minister,  if  any  man 
wagged  bis  linger  against  me,  he  should  he 
turned  out ;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  government  to  give  at  pleasure  to  one  or 
to  another,  should  he  given  to  the  support- 
era  of  Government.  If  you  will  not  op- 
pose at  the  eipenie  of  losing  your  place, 
your  Oppodtion  will  not  be  honest,  you 
will  feel  no  aerious  grievance;  and  the 
present  opposition  ia  only  a  contest  to  get 
what  otheii  have.  Kr  Hobert  Walpule 
acted  at  1  would  do.    As  to  the  Ameni — 


r,  the  H 


A  then; 


who  cui  only  htar,  is  againit  it;  and 
those  who  can  only  bear  are  more  numeroua 
than  those  wbo  can  underatand,  and  Opposi- 
tion is  alwavs  loudest,  a  nugority  of  the  rab- 
ble will  he  \ox  Opposition." 

This  boisteriouB  vivacity  entertained  us  : 
butthe  truth,  in  my  minion,  was,  that  tboae 
who  could  underatand  the  beat  were  against 
the  American  war,  as  almost  every  man  now 
is,  when  the  question  has  been  coolly  con- 


xay  dear  lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr.  Lorur  s 
character  Is  verr  lAarf.  It  is  nothing.  He 
flUs  a  chur.  He  ia  a  man  of  genteel  ap- 
pearance, and  that  ia  all  -f-     I  know  nobodj' 


who  blasts  by  praise  as  you  do :  fur  wben- 

ever  there  is  eiagKerated  praise,  every  body 

set  against  a  character.     Tbcy  are  pro- 

iked  tu  attack  it.     Now  there  is  Pepya  \X 


ipon  your  head.  By  the  same  pnnciple, 
your  ma:ice  defeats  itself;  for  your  censure 
istoDviulent.  And yet.(looking to  herwith 
a  leering  smile)  ehe  is  the  Srat  woman  in 
the  vorfil,  could  she  but  restrain  that  wicked 
tongue  of  hers; — she  would  be  the  only 
woman,  could  she  but  command  that  litt& 
whirligig." 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I 
took  the  liberty  ta  say.  thatl  thought  there 
might  be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  knovii 
character  which  deserved  it,  and  therefore  It 
would  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one  might 
say  of  Mr.  Kdmund  Burke,  he  ia  a  ver; 
wonderful  man.  .Iobkson  :  "  No.  Sir,  you 
would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a 
mind  perversely  tu  contradict  He  might 
answer,  •  Where  is  all  the  wonder  ?  Burke 
is.  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in  hia  mind, 
and  a  great  tluency  i>f  language  in  his  mouth- 
But  we  are  not  tube  stunned  and  astonished 
by  him.'  So  you  see.  Sir,  even  Burke  would 
sutler,  not  from  any  fault  of  bia  own,  but 
from  your  folly." 

Mrs.  'I'hrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who 
had  acquired  a  fortune  of  «KKK.  a  vear  in 
trade,  hut  was  absolutely  minerable,  becauw 
he  cuuld  not  talk  in  company ;  so  miserable. 
that  he  was  impelled  to  lament  his  situatioji 
in  the  street  to  ••■••,  whom  he  hates, 
and  who  he  knows  despises  him.  "I  am  a 
most  unhappy  man,  (said  he.)  1  am  invited 
to  conversations-  I  go  to  conversations : 
but,  alas  !  1  have  noeonversatiun."  Jdbn- 
soHi  "Man  commonly  cannot  be  succeis- 
liil  in  difierent  wava.  This  gentleman  baa 
spent,  in  getting  4(100/.  a  year,  the  time  in 
which  he  might  hnve  Icamt  to  talk ;  and 
DOW  he  cannot  talk."  TAx.  Perhina  made  a 
threwd  and  droll  remark  :  "  If  he  had  got 
his  4(IO0i.  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he  might 
have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that  b* 
was  getting  his  fortune." 

Some   other  gentlemen 

■'—   — lemingthe  person 


Mr.  Lonr*!  tmpit*  bi  hli  pronn,  hv  wu  ibHeTd^  IhgJ 
of  a  ffCDUemAQ  dliUnirumiffl  AmooaK  hb  ■cauAJntaiica 

Hahu  gTAtlfiol  me  by  rn«QtlublP|t  thu  h«  hHi4  Dr- 
Johiuon  uy.  ■  ■  •sit,  If  1  i*a6  ID  kjH  B«wdl,  IL  wouM 

%  WLlllun  W?lln-  Pepyi.  n^.  or*  Df  Ih«  Mwtfn  En 

Ulcdrrla.    M;  StfiiiKLnUiKfiwIih  Kijn  i*  ppl  tulBc^l 
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character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slight,  he  had  scarcely  anv  share  in  the  real  busi- 

ingly,  aa  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  was  rew  ness  of  life.     Ilis  mends  of  the  Club  were 

aumed.    Mrs.  Thrale  said,  **■  You  think  so  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  miffht  have  made 

uf  him.  Sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life,  which, 

not  exert  himself  with  force.    You'll  be  &8  Mr.  1  hrale  left  no  son,  and  a  verv  large 

aaying  the  same  thing  of  Mr.*****  there,  fortune,  it  would  have  been  highly  to  his 

who  fits  as  (luiet — .'      This  was  not  Well-  honour  to  have  done ;  and,  consmenne  l)r. 

bred  ;  and  Julinson  did  not  let  it  pass  with-  Johnson^s  age,  could  not  have  been  of  long 

tut  correction.    "  Nay,  Madam,  what  right  duration ;  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  two 

havejou  to  talk  thus?    Both  Mr.  •••'•  hundred  j.ounds,  which  was  the  legacy  given 


Mr.   •••••?    You   have  set  him,  tnat  I  andparticularly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brew- 

miffht  shoot  him :  but  I  have  not  shot  him.^*  erv,  which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be 

One  of  the  gentleman  said,  he  had  seen  sold.  Lord  Lucan  tells  a  veryjgood  story, 
three  folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  say-  which,  if  not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly 
ings  collected  by  nie.  '^  I  must  put  you  characteristical :  that  *  when  the  sale  uf 
ri^t.  Sir,  (said  1 ;)  for  I  am  very  exact  in  Thrale's  brewery  was  going  forward,  John- 
authenticity.  You  could  not  see  folio  vo-  son  appeared  bustling  al^ut,  with  an  ink- 
lumes,  for  I  have  none :  you  might  have  horn  and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  ex- 
seen  some  in  ouarto  and  octavo.  This  is  an  ciseman  ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  really 
inattention  wnich  one  should  guard  against."  considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property 
Johnson:  "Sir,  it  is  a  want  of  concern  which  was  to  be  disposed  of^  answered,  **\Ve 
about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  be  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and 
saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he  vats,  but  the  ])otentiality  of  growing  rich 
could  have  remembered  their  size."  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

me  to  dine 
had  been  late- 

thougl^t  to  be  in  ly  formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's 

immediate  i      ger ;  but  early  in  the  mom>  Church-yard.    He  told  Mr.  Hoole,  that  he 

ing  of  Wednesday  the   4th,  he  eitpired.  wished  to  have  a  City  Chby  and  asked  him 

Jonnson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus  men-  to  collect  one ;  but,  said  he,  ^'  Don*t  let 

tions  the  event  :<**  ^  felt  almost  the  last  them  be  patriots^    The  company  were  to- 

flutter  of  his  pul8t;.^d  looked  for  the  last  day  very  sensible,  well-behavea  men.     I 

time  upon  the  fiicethat  for  fifteen  years  had  have  preserved  only  two  particulars  of  his 

never  been  turned  upon  me  but  wit''*  respect  conversation.     He  said  he  was  glad  Lord 

and  benignity.'**    Upon  that  day  t.*»..o  was  George  Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than 

a  Call  of  the  Litrrart  Club  ;  but  John-  that  a  precedent  should  be  established  for 

son  apologized  for  his  absence  by  the  fol-  hanging  a   man  for  consimcHve  trettson  ; 

lowing  note:  which,  in  consistency  with  hia  true,  manly; 

^  Mr.  Johvsok  knows  that  1^  Joshua  constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered  would 

Reynolds  and  the  other  gentlemen  will  ex*  be  a  dangerous  engine  of  stfoKrary  power, 

cuse  his  incompliance  with  thfe  Call,  when  And  upon  its  beinff  mentioned  that  an  opa> 

they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  lent  and  vety'  indolent  Scotch  nobleman, 

morning.  who  totally  resigned  the'  management  d 

"  Wednesday."  his  afffalrs  to  a  man  of  knowled^  and  abiH- 

Mt.  Thrale's  death  wan  a  vet-y  essential  f^j^^^*^  claimed  some  merit  by  saying, 

loss  to  Johnson,  who,  although  he  did  not  ^^^^next  best  thuig  tomanajring^a  man^ 

foresee  aU  that  afterwards  happened,  was  own  affiurs  well,  is  bemg  senrible  of  incapa- 

sufficiently  convinced  that    the    coiAforts  "ty,  and  not  attemptmg  it,  but  hanng  Aill 

which  Mr.  Thrale's  femily  afforded  him,  confidence  m  one  who  can  do  it :"    John. 

would  now  in  a  great  measure  cease.    He^  "^,^  J,    ^*^'  ^ir,  this  is  paltry.    There  is  a 

however,  continued  to  shew  a  kind  atten-  ra™]^  course.  Let  a  man  give  apphcation ; 

tion  to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  as  it  5"*^  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above  a 

was  acceptable :  and  he  took  uiwn  him?  with  a«»PicaWe  state  of  hclplessncM,  and  attain 

a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of  nne  of  the  power  of  acting  tor  hrmself. 

his  executors,  the  importance  of  which  seem-  „"*V^**J?^"*Z].^P"^  ''  *  *^*"^  with  him  at 

ed  greater  than  usual  to  him,  from  his  cir-  J^^*  Hoote^with  Governor  Bouchier  and 

cumstonces  having  been  always  such,  that  J-aptam  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long 

Z 1 in  the  East-Indies  ;  and  being  men  of  good 

•  Prayers  and  MediuUoni,  p.  191.  sense  and  observation,  were  very  entertain- 

[Johiuon's  exprcuiomon  this  orcaaion  xemhid  ut  of  ing.    Johnson  defended  the  oriental  resula- 

ir'!:f.nriTi.':±!U?e'^»'2  !ill^,!S^ISS^  «°"  »f  different  o«e,  of  men,+  whiS^a. 

her  [Q.  EliMbeth'sl  last  breath,  and  to  beliofd  the  cloa-     * • 

in«  of  thow  eyes  that  had  loof;  looked  upon  him  with  f  [Ri^pouts,  the  Boilitary  ca^t :  th«  Dranilni,  parific 

rerefenceandalftction."    K.)  and  abiit«n]Dus.    K.]                                            *^ 
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objectefl  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes 
of' rising  in  society  by  personal  merit.  He 
shewed  that  there  was  a  prineipie  in  it  twfR- 
ciently  plausible  by  analogy.  *'  We  see, 
(said  he,)  in  metab  that  there  are  difibrent 
species  ;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though 
one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from 
another,  as  in  the  species  of  doan, — ^the  cur, 
the  spaniel,  and  the  mastiff:  The  Bramins 
are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind.'* 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him 
at  a  Bishop*s,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Beren^cr,  and  some  more  com- 
pany.    He  had  dined  the  day  before  at  an- 
other Bishop's.    I  have  unfortunately  re- 
corded none  of  his  conversation  at  the  Bi- 
shop's where  we  dined  together :  but  I  have 
preserved  his  ingenious  defence  of  his  di- 
ning twice  abroaoin  Passion-week  ;  a  laxity, 
in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have 
indulged  himself  at  the  time  when  he  irrote 
his  smemn  paper  in  ^  The  Rambler,'*  upon 
that  awful  season.    It  appeared  to  me,  tliat 
by  being  much  more  in  company^  and  eiyoy- 
ing  more  luxurious  living,  ne  had  contract- 
eda  keener  relish  for  pleasure^  and  was  con- 
sequently less  rigorous  iti  his  religious  rites. 
This  he  would  Hot  acknowledge;  but  lie 
reasoned,  with  admirable  sophistry,  as  fol- 
lows I  "  Why,  Sir,  a  Bishop^s  callnig  com- 
pany together  in  this  week,  is,  to  use  the 
vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing.    But  you  must 
consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thinff ;  but  precise- 
ness  is  also  a  bad  thing ;  aiM  your  general 
character  may  be  more  hurt  by  pfSuetiitm 
than  by  dining  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion- 
week.    There  might  be  a  handle  for  reflec- 
tion.   It  mieht  be  said,  *  He  refuses  to  dine 
with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week,  but  was 
three  Sundays  absent  £rom  church*' "    Bot- 
wiLL :  **  y'^y  true.  Sir.    But  suppose  a 
man  to  be  umiormly  of  good  conduct,  would 
it  not  be  better  that  be  would  refbse  to  dine 
with  a  Bishop  in  this  wedr,  and  so  not  en- 
eourage  a  bid  practice  by  his  example  ?" 
JoHxsov :  **  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider 
whether  yeu  miffnt  not  do  more  harm  l^ 
lessening  the  influence  of  a  Bishop's  cha- 
racter by  your  disapprobation  in  refboing 
him,  than  by  going  to  him.'* 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  POATER,  IK  LICRVIELD. 
'*  Dbab  Madam, 

"*  I/iPE  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  juft 
lost  my  dear  friend  Thnde.  I  hope  be  is 
happy;  but  I  have  bad  a  great  loot.  1  am 
otherwise  nretty  well.  I  require  MHtae  <mre 
of  myself,  but  that  care  is  not  inefibctuol; 
and  when  I  am  out  of  order,  I  think  it  often 
my  own  feult. 

'*  The  spring^  is  now  making  quick  ad- 
vances. As  it  IS  the  season  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated,  I 
nope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  poitake  of  It^ 
benefits.  My  desire  is  to  aee  lichfleld  i 
but  being  left  exitdvLlcat  to  n^  friend,  I  knew 


not  whether  I  can  be  spared ;  but  I  will  try, 
for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another ; 
and  how  little  we  can  promise  ourselves 
many  more  interviewi,  we  are  taught  by 
hourly  examples  of  mMality.  Let  us  try  to 
live  so  as  that  mortality  may  not  be  an  eviL 
Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest ;  your  letters 
will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

^*  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had 
his  box ;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias, 
who  very  readily  undertook  its  conveyance, 
I  did  the  best  1  could,  and  perhaps  before 
now  he  has  it. 

^^  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments 
to  my  friends ;  I  h^ve  a  great  value  for  their 
kindness,  and  hope  to  e^joy  it  before  sum- 
mer is  past.     Do  write  to  me. 
^^  I  am,  dearest  love, 

^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*'  Sam.  Johnsov. 
"Loodoa.  April  IS,  ITtt." 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good-Friday, 
I  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  with  him,'afl 
usual.  There  t  saw  agabi  his  old  fellow- 
collegian,  Edwai^  to  whom  I  said,  '*  I 
think,  Sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only 
at  Church."—''  Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  the  best 
place  we  can  meet  in,  except  Heaven,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too."  t)r.  John- 
son told  me,  that  there  wM,^.ery  little  com. 
munication  between  Edwairui  and  him,  after 
their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance. 
'  But  (said  he,  amilir  jp  he  met  me  once, 
and  said, '  I  am  t<,  «  you  have  written  a 
very  pretty  book  called  The  Rambler.*  I 
was,  vi^wiuinff  that  he  should  leave  the 
w<     ■  «n  totaTdwrkness,  and  sent  him  a  set." 

Mr.  Berenger*  visited  him  to-day,  and 
was  very  pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  even« 
ing  society  for  conversation  at  a  house  in 
town,  of  which  we  are  all  members,  but  of 
which  Johnson  said,  '*  It  will  never  do,  Siir. 
There  is  nothing  served  about  there,  nei- 
ther tea,  nor  cottee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  any 
thing  whatever ;  and  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  a 
man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place  from 
whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in.*' 
I  endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake,  tQ  main- 
tain that  menrfleannng  and  talents  might 
have  very  good  intellectual  society,  without 
thA  aid  of  any  little  gratifications  of  the 
senses.  Berenger  joined  with  Johnson,  and 
said,  that  without  these  any  meeting  would 
be  dull  and  insipid^  He  would  therefore 
have  all  the  slight  refreshments ;  nay,  it 
wonld  not  be  amiss  to  have  some  cold  meat, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  sideboard.* ''  Sir, 
(said  Johnson  to  me  with  an  air  of  triumph,) 
Mr.  Berenger  knows  the  world.  Every 
body  love  to  have  good  things  fumi<ihed  to 
tiakem  without  any  trouble.  I  told  Mra. 
Thrale  once,  that  as  she  did  not  choose  to 

*  rmdMrd  Benngft,  Eiq.  rauny  yean  Crentleman  of 
the  Hone  to  his  present  JAt^ettv,  and  author  of  '•  The 
HtetoiT  and  Art  of  Honeroaoahip,*'  io  two  voluxnct,  ito. 
1771.  M.] 
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lure  card-tubles,  she  ihould  have  a  profile 
•ion  of  the  best  Bweetmenti,  uid  she  would 
be  sure  to  have  company  enoU)fh  come  ti> 
her."  I  agreed  vith  mj  illuitnoui  &iend 
upon  this  lubjectt  for  it  hu  pleued  God  to 
make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where 
there  ia  nothing  to  re&esh  the  body,  the 
mind  will  languish- 
On  Sundaj,  April  15,  beinK  £«ater-daj, 
after  solemn  worship  in  St.  haul's  chuich, 
I  found  him  alone  ;  Dr.  Scolt,  of  the  Cum- 
mans,  oune  in.  He  talked  of  its  having 
been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  hu 
best  papers  in  "  The  Spectator,"  when  warm 
with  wme.  Or.  Johnson  did  not  seem  wil- 
ling to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  confir- 
mation of  it,  related,  that  Blackstone,  a  so- 
ber man,  compoaed  his  "  Commentaiies" 
with  B  battle  of  port  befOTC  him  ;  and  found 
liis  mind  invigorated  and  supported  in  the 
fatigue  of  his  great  Work,  oy  a  temperate 

I  told  him,  that,  in  a  company  where  1  had 
lately  been,  a  deaire  was  ezprosed  to  know 
his  authority  for  the  shocking  story  of  Addi- 
son's sending  an  eiecution  into  Steele's 
bouse.*  "  ^r,  (said  he,)  it  is  generally 
known  ;  it  is  known  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  literary  biitory  of  that  period  : 
it  is  as  we)]  known  asthat  he  wrote 'Cato.'  " 
Mr.  Thomas  Sberidan  once  defended  Addl. 
son  to  me,  by  alleging  that  be  did  it  in  order 
to  cover  Steele's  goods  from  other  creditora, 
who  were  going  to  iitize  tbem. 

We  talked  <^  the  difference  between  the 
mode  of  education  at  Oxford,  and  that  in 
those  college*  where  instmctuo  is  chiefly 
conveyed  by  lectures.  Jobmsoh  :  "  Lec- 
tuiea  were  once  useful ;  but  now,  when  all 
can  read,  and  hooka  are  so  nutneraus,  lec- 
tures are  unnecessary-  If  tout  attention 
ftlls,  and  you  miss  a  nR  of  tHe  lecture,  itia 
'    '  ;  you  cannot  go  back,  aa  you  do  upon 


hood  Society,  which  met  every  Sunday 
evening  at  CoachmakeT'i  hall,  for  free  lie- 
Ute  i  and  that  the  subject  for  this  nii[hl 
was,  the  text  which  ralutes,  with  other  niU 
raclea  which  happened  at  our  S*tioi-ii'» 
death,  "And  the  graves  were  opened,  inr* 
many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arme, 
and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  hu  resur- 
rection, and  went  into  the  holy  dty,  and  ap. 
peared  unto  many."    Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was 


veryci 


book.       I)r.  Scott  agreed  with  him. 


'But 


It  Oxford, 
laughed  then  (said  1}  at  those  who  came  to 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
went  to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of 
MfB.  Williams,  Mrs.  DesmoiUina,  Mr.  Le- 
vett,  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  [Mr.  Mac. 
bean,]  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sisterof  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  John  Weslev,  and  resembling 
him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figure  and  man- 
ner, Johnson  produced  now.  for  the  first 
time,  Kojne  handsome  silver  solvers,  wbich 
he  told  me  be  bad  bought  fourteen  yi 


u  a  greet  day.  I  waa  not  a  Ut- 
j  obaerving  Allen  perpetually 
lo  talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson, 


tie  amused  by  o&erving'AUen  p 

atruggUng  to  talk  in  the  manner  o , 

liketbehtUefrtwinthe&ble  blowing  him. 
self  up  to  reMmbie  the  stately  oi. 
I  -mentioned  a  kind  of  religion 

■  Sntlili  arlalMd.  1^  W- 


to  bear  It  discus.'H 

warmty  :1  "  One  would  not  go  'to  s' 

place  to  hear  it, — one  would  not  be  st .„ 

such  a  place  -  to  give  countenance  to  such 
a  meeting."  I,  however,  resolved  that  I 
would  go.  "  But,  Sir,  (said  she  to  John- 
son,} 1  should  like  to  hear  you  discuss  it." 
He  seemed  reluctant  to  engiige  in  it.  Sbm 
talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  we 
shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Joa>. 
son  ;  "  Nay,  Madam,  we  see  that  it  ia  not 
to  be  the  same  body  ;  for  the  Script 


the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and  we  know 
that  the  gnio  which  grows  is  not  the  same 

„!,1,  -U..    :. Yy^   cuu,(,t   Buppose 


with  what  ii  

that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  bwijT^ria 
enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  i^ 
tinpiish  identity  of  penwn."  Sbe  seemed 
desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  be  left  tbe 
question  in  obacuiitv. 

Of  apparitions,^  he  observed,  «  A  tot«I 
disbelief  of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinicm  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
the  last  day  {  the  question  simply  is,  whe- 
ther departed  spirits  ever  have  t^e  j  >ower  of 
making  thenudves  perceptible  to  us :  a  man 
who  thinks  be  baa  seen  an  apparition,  cui 
only  be  convinced  himself;  biaauthority  will 
not  convince  another ;  and  his  conviction, 
if  rational,  must  be  founded  on  b^njt  told 
something  which  cannot  be  known  but  by 
lupematunl  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  at  not  unfrequeni, 
of  which  I  had  never  heart  before,— b^g 
caHtd,  that  Is,  bearing  one's  name  pronouB- 
ced  by  the  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a 
great  distance,  far  beyond  the  posaibilitT  of 
oeing  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  bu- 
man  organs.  "  An  acquaintance,  on  whose 
veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking 
home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  be  heard 
bimself  called  from  a  wood,  by  the  VMce  of 


t  C*'  Uili  "'W»ct  fnqunitlT  wcun  kithan  nliuiMi, 

nwu  B  fond  of  luch  dlKuidaa,  u  (tiBUMtti  ut 
unibai.  But  the  truth  k,  that  Dwuiaov  blB- 
HfhtadkitalUiifaBcnBliigcliiiitt,  udwhuba 

jqunitlir  dtsoailnied  tin  mttttrrttut  i  and  thai*. 

bntook  *niT  mtroaiattitaMiigliiaicm  Id  son. 

f  TlMt^C^rttlj^wofk  WH  BM  aail«Mad^lt«4 
ImaiUncUd  Qm  cmivsnulaB  la  tboM  toiilcs,  whoi 
—  TOBll  bM  •pwUDHMdr  hai*  si^aaftsd  i^b- 
10  jduHB-i  BlBd  I  but  that  k* ^iobda lof* ftw 
■Umof  Ihsl  lutiu*.  BUT  b«  lallimdaoK  U 
pthnuibaul.  1.  B.-^ 
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a  brother  who  had  gone  tti  America  (  a.ml 
the  next  ucket  brought  accounti  of  t>iat 
brother's  death.  Macbeau  asserted  that  Ihii 
ineiplicabLe  calling  was  a  thing  verv  Bcit 
known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  one  ilav  at 
Uxfotd,  as  he  was  turning  the  ke^  ol'  hii 
chamber,  he  heard  bis  matber  distinctly 
tall— Xam.  She  was  then  at  Lichfield  ;  but 
nothing  ensued.  Thia  phenomenon  is,  1 
think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other  mj^ti'riuiis 
fact,  which  many  people  ore  verf  slow  tu 
believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  willi  an  ob- 

Seme  time  after  this,  upon  hia  mtil^ina  a 
remark  which  escaped  raj  attention,  Aln. 
'Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  together 
Btriring  to  answer  him.  He  grew  anin-y, 
and  called  outloudlv,  "Nay,  when  you  both 
B])eal;  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  clit-tli- 
ing  himself^  and  softening,  he  said,  "  Tiiis 
one  may  say,  though  you  art  ladiea."  Then 
be  biiffhteaed  into  giy  humour,  and  ad. 
dres«ed  them  in  the  wordi  of  one  of  the 
tonga  in  "  The  Bef^ar'a  (Jpera  " 


tbing  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this  scene  as 
can  be  imagined.  The  contnst  between 
Mnchealh.  PoUy.  and  Luc;j— and  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson;  blind,  peevish  Mra.  Wil- 
liams, and  lean,lank,  preaching  Mra.  Hail, 
was  exquisite. 

I  stole  awar  to  CoschmakerB'-hall,  and 
beard  the  difficult  text  of  which  ire  hsA 
talkiid,  discussed  with  great  decency,  anil 
some  intelligence,  by  several  speakers. 
There  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  tn  the 
appearance  of  ghosts  in  modem  tinier, 
though  the  arguments  for  it,  supported  bv 
Mr.  Addison^  authority,  prepondcruteJ. 
The  immediate  subject  ofdebate  was  enibar. 
rassed  by  '.be  bodiei  of  the  saints  having  been 
said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what  be- 
came of  them  afterwards ; — did  they  return 
again  to  their  graves  ?  or  were  they  trans- 
lated to  heaven  ?  Only  one  evangelist  men- 
tions the  &ct,*  and  the  commentators  wliinii 
T  have  looked  at  do  not  make  the  p3^ui;i' 
clear.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  fV>r 
our  understanding  it  &rther,  than  to  know 
tiiatjtwas  one  of  the  eitraordinarj  mani- 
festations of  divine  power,  which  accompa- 
nied lite  most  important  event  that  ever 
happeneii. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  willi  him 
one  of  the  happiest  days  that  Irememlicr  t» 
have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  nf  nn 
life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for  I  lie 
lossof  her  husband  was,  I  beliei 


•  Sc  MatUm,  chaiv  ii 


!lince  bis  death,  a  select  party  of  his  friend* 
to  dine  with  her.  The  company  was  Miss 
Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her,  and 
whom  she  called  her  Chuilain  ;  Mrs.  Boa- 
cawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua 
lUynolds,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
myself.  We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly 
entertained  at  her  house  in  the  Adelphl, 


placency,  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his 
portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  said,  that  "death  was  now  the  most 
agreeable  otgect  to  her."  The  very  sem- 
blance of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety,  inscribed 
under  that  fine  portrait  of  llim,  whidi  by 
I^dy  Diana's  kindness  ia  now  the  propertj  ^k 
of  my  fiiend  Mr,  Langton,  the  Kllowiiig  ^^ 
paas^^  &om  his  beloveifShaksf     -- 


I  Dam  msii  an  huut^  talk  wbbiL 
Hti  ays  bq^occMloa  fix  hta  wHi 
FotdTOT  olilacttliat  111*  ent  datli  latdi. 

Tlw  oUia  t  UM  M  a  mlnlHDOTlBi  Jat  I 
Whkli  hli  bit  toofue  ICoult'i  opidior) 
DbUtri  la  »di  uA  toA  ndow  wpnti. 
That  atol  jcui  i4aT  tnuot  at  Ml  tala. 
And  iwmahcaHagtiniiulicnikhxIi 
So  iwM  iDd  ToluUt  bhii  dlKounc.' 


much  as  can  be  made  of  life."    In  addition 

nled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  pecu- 
liar appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  I,  dianii  cordially  of  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  health ;  and  though  he  vould  not 
join  us,  be  as  cordially  answered,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  wish  you  all  as  tvell  as  you  do  me." 

The  general  eSect  of  this  day  dwells  upon 
my  mind  in  fond  remembrance;  but  I  donot 
find  much  conversation  recorded.  What  I 
have  preserved  shall  be  &ithfuUy  raven. 

Oneoftbe  companymentioned  Mr.  Tho- 
mas HoUis,  the  strenuous  Whig,  who  used 
to  send  over  Europe  presents  of  &mocratical 
books,  with  their  boards  stamped  wilJi  dag. 
gers  and  caps  of  Uberty.  Mrs.  Cartersud, 
"he  was  a  bad  man:  be  used  totalk  uncbari- 
labljr."  Johnson  :  "Fob!  poh!  Madam i 
who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked  of  unchari< 
tahly  F  Besides,  be  was  a  dull  poor  creatura 
as  ever  lived  i  and  I  believe  be  would  not 
havedone  barm  to  amanwbom  be  knew  to 
be  of  very  opposite  princijiles  to  his  own.  I 
rememberonceattbeSociety  of  Arts,  wben 
an  advertisement  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he 
pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it 
best.  This,  you  will  observe,  was  kindOMa 
to  me.     I  however  slipt  away,  and  escaped 
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than  he  can  make  into  rneaU  heopena*  wide 
DTMpect,  but  it  is  io  disUnt,  it  ii  indiitinct. 
I  lore  ■  Blair  s  Sermons.'  Though  the  dw 
il  •  Scutchmtn,  and  ■  Fresbvterian,  and 
arer;  thins  he  aheutd  not  be,  I  was  the  first 
to  praiie  them.  Such  vu  m;  candour." 
{Smiliog.)  Mhi.  BoiCAwBn  i  "  Such  hia 
great  mErit,  to  get  the  better  or  all  youi 
p^udicea."  JoniiaoH  :  "  Wbj,  Madam, 
let  ui  compound  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe 
it  torn;  candour,  and  his  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company 
in  the  (Irawing-roem )  •ev«nu  ladiea,  the 
Biabop  of  Kilblue,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Cham, 
berlaj'ne  of  the  Trewury,  Ho.  Ac  Some, 
body  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man 
could  not  bereryenlertainlna.  Johnsom  ; 
"  But  it  certainly  niay.  Tha  1*  a  remark 
which  has  been  made,  and  repeated,  without 
Justice  :  why  nhould  (he  1i<e  o[  a  bternry 
man  be  less  entertaininfi  than  the  life  of  any 
otherman?  Aretberenotas  iiilerestingva- 
rietieg  in  auch  a  life?  Ai  a  lUerarf  Itft,  it 
niav  be  very  entertaining"  Boswill  : 
"  llut  it  must  be  better,  surely,  when  il  is 
diversified  with  a  little  active  variety— such 
as  hia  having  fnine  to  Jamaica  ; — or— hii  ba- 
▼ing  ^ne  to  the  Hebrides."  Johnson  was 
notdlspleased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  vetr  respectable  author,  he 
tiild  US  a  curioui  circumstance  in  hU  life, 
which  was,  that  he  had  married  a  printer's 
devil.  Uetkoldbi  "  A  printer's  devil.  Sir! 
'IVhy,  I  thouffhl  a  printer's  devil  was  a  crea- 
ture with  a  bhck  face  and  in  rags."  Johv- 
toH!  "Yes,  Sir.  But  I  suppose  he  had  her 
Sum  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her. 
(Then  looking  very  serious,  and  very  earn- 
est.) Anrl  she  did  not  disgrace  him  ; — the 
woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense."  The 
wordiotftHJi  thus  introduced,  was  so  ludicrous 
whencontrasled  with  bisgravity,  that  most 
Jt  forbear  tittering  and  laughing  j 
^Uecl  that  the  llishop  ofKilU- 
loe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  iitead- 


though  1  recoiled  that  the  llul 

loe  kept  his  countenance  with  peri 

iness,  while   Miss  Hannah  Wore  iljly  hid 


T  face  behind  a  lady's  back  who  sal 
same  settee  with  her.  His  nride  coiim  not 
bear  that  any  expression  ot  his  should  ex- 
cite ridicule,  when  be  did  not  intend  It ;  he 
therelbre  resolved  to  assume  and  exercise 
doputic  power,  glanced  itemly  around,  and 
caltad  out  in  •  strong  tone,  "  Where's  the 
mntlment ,"  'Then  collecting  himself  and 
looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  be  could 
imjiose  restndnt,  and  as  it  were  searcbiag 
his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous  word,  he 
slowly  pronounced,  I  say  the 


,  sensible ;"  as  if  he  had  laiil, 
hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.     We 

1  sat  comuiaed  ai  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together ;  we  atop- 
ped  a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adci. 
phi,  looking  on  the  Thames,  and  1  said  Io 
bim  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was  now 
thiokhig  ol'  two  Mends  we  bad  loA,  wbo 
once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us.  Beau- 
clerk  and  Garrick.  ■'  A^,  Sir.  (said  be,  ten. 
derly,)  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot  be 

time  after  this  day,  I  did  not 
see  him  rer;  often,  and  of  the  converaation 
which  I  did  emoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have 
piesOTved  but  little.  I  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  other  matters,  which 
reiiuired  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  neces. 
aanly  occupied  almost  all  my  tune. 

One  day,  haviu  spoken  very  f^ly  of 
those  who  were  then  in  power,  he  said  to 
"  Between  oura^vea,  Sir,  I  do  not  like 
ive  oppontion  tbe  satiafiction  of  know. 
ing  now  much  I  dls^pproye  of  tbe  ministry." 
And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke 
bad  boastt^  how  quiet  the  nation  was  in 
George  the  Second's  reun,  when  Whig* 
imparedwith  Ihepreaent 

p  .    .     governed  j — '*  Why,  Sir. 

(said  he,)  you  are  to  consider  that  'Tories, 
having  more  reverence  for  goTemment,  wUI 
"Ot  oppose  with  the  aame  violence  as  Whigs, 
'ho,  being  unrestrained  by  that  principle, 
'ill  oppoae  by  any  means. 
This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrate, 
but  another  friend,  Mr.  WiUiam  Slrahan. 
junior,  printer,  the  eldest  son  of  bit  old  tod 
constant  friend,  Printer  to  bis  M^ty. 


"  TuE  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a 
very  kiaa  friend,  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
know  bow  much  you  suffer  by  thedeathof  an 
amiable  son ;  a  man,  of  whom  1  think  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  bim  who 
does  not  lament  bim.  1  look  upon  myself 
as  having  a  friend,   another  fnend,  taken 

"  Comfort,  dear  Madam,  I  would  j^ve 
}rou,  if  I  could ;  but  I  know  how  little  tlte 
forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  I^t  me, 
however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste  your 
health  in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to 
Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  rour  own 
life  ;  but  when  we  have  all  dune  z\l  that  we 
can,  one  friend  must  in  time  lose  the  other. 
1  BUI,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  mo*t  humble  servant, 

"  April  emj«.- 


Mi.  Dilly's.  Ko  negodalioit  was  now  requir- 
ed to  brins  them  together ;  for  Johnaoa  was 
so  well  sstitlied  witn  tb«  Gwinvr  interview, 
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that  he  wu  very  i;Ud  to  meet  Willies  •guii 
who  wtM  tliia  dav  aealed  betireen  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  ind  Dr.  Ji^tison  (between  Tnilh  and 
ARuon,  03  Genent  Paoli  »id,  when  I  told 
himot'it)  Wilier;  "1  hare  been  think- 
ing, Ut.  Jobnun,  that  there  should  beabill 
brought  into  parliuneiit  that  the  contra- 
verted  elections  far  Scotland  ihauld  be  tried 
in  thMcountry.it  thnrnirn  Abbey  nf  Uo- 
ly-ltood  Mouse,  and  not  here ;  for  the  eon- 
sequence  of  Iryinf!  theoi  here  U,  tUst  we 
have  on  inundation  of  Scotchmen,  who  come 
up  and  never  so  back  again.  Now,  here  is 
Boawell,  who  is  come  upon  the  election  ibr 
his  awn  county,  which  will  not  lut  a  fort- 
night." Johhsoh;  "Nay,  Sir,  1  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  betried  at  all;  for, 
you  know  one  Scotchman  is  as  good  as  an- 
other." WiLKBs  :  "  Pray,  Boiwell,  bow 
much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  Advocate 
at  the  Scoti'hliBr?"  Boswell  i  "  I  be- 
lieve, two  thousand  pounds.''  Wilxks  i 
"  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that  mo. 
ney  in  Scotland?"  Jobhsoh  :  "Why, 
Sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England  ; 
but  there  is  ahardcr  question.  If  one  man 
in  Scotland  gets  possesston  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  what  remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ?"  WiLiEi :  "  You  know,  in  the 
last  war,  the  immense  booty  which  Thurot 
carried  otf  b^  the  complete  plunder  of  se- 
ven Scotch  ules  i  he  re-embarked  with 
lAnw  ami  liipmca."  Here  again  Johnson 
and  Wilkes  joined  in  extraTagnnl  sportive 
raillery  upon  the  supposed  poverty  of  Scot- 
land, which  Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  our  while  to  dispute. 


"No,  Sir,  it  is  ■_  goal  things 
there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it.  Claui- 
cal  quotation  is  the  ponite  of  literary  men 
all  over  the  world."  Wilkes  :  "  Upon 
the  continent,  tliey  all  quote  the  Vulffale 
Bible,  Shakipeare  ia  chiefly  quoted  here  i 
and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Duller, 
Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 

WeUlked  of  I*ttar-wril1ng  JohhsoM  : 
"  It  ia  now  become  ao  much  the  fashion  to 
publish  letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  il,  1 
put  as  little  Into  mine  as  I  can."  Boswell  : 
*<  Do  what  you  will.  Sir,  you  cannot  avoid 
it  Should  you  even  write  aa  ill  as  you  can, 
your  letters  would  be  published  as  curioel. 


le  eccentric  talent«  and  much  cffnmtery, 

forced  herself  upon  his  acquaintance.  *■  llet 
(uid  he)  wrote  her  own   Life  in    verse,* 


which  she  brought  tn  me,  wishing  that  I 

would  fUmlsh  her  with  a  Preface  to  IL 
(Iiaughlng.)  t  used  to  isy  of  her,  that  abe 
wu  senCTally  slut  and  drunkard  { — occa- 
rionslly,  whore  and  thief.  She  bail,  how- 
ever, genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which 
■he  pUyed,  and  a  boy  that  walked  befbre 
her  chur.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  on  a 
chirve  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  aild  tried 

at  the  Old  Bailey.     Chief  Justice , 

who  loved  a  wendi,  summed  up  fkvourably, 
and  she  wfs  acquitted.t  Ailer  which.  Bet 
said,  with  a  gay  andsatislied  air,  'Nowthat 
the  CDUntennne  ii  eiy  own,  1  shall  make  a 
petticoit  of  it.' " 

Talking  of  oratory.  Mr.  Wilkes  described 
it  as  accompanied  with  all  the  charmi  ol 
poetical  eipreasion.  JoHMaoM  :  "  No,  Siri 
oratory  Is  the  power  of  beating  down  your 
adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better 
in  their  place."  Wn-ata  ;  '■  But  Uiia  doc* 
not  niove  the  jiaaaions. "  Johmsov  :  "  He 
must  he  a  weal  man,  whoiatobeso  moved.'' 
tViLiES  (nsmins  a  celebrated  ontor:) 
"  Amidst  all  the  bnlliancy  of 's  ima- 

S' nation,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit, 
ere  ia  a  strange  want  of  laite.  It  was  ob- 
served of  ApeUet's  Venus,i  that  her  flesh 
seemed  as  il'  she  had  been  nourished  by 
roses :  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make 
one  suapect  that  he  eati  po'atoesand  drinks 
whisky.^' 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we 
are  of  forms  in  this  country ;  and  gave  aa 
an  instance,  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  In  Porhipal  pifca,  when,  in  rea* 
lity,  tbe  remittance  is  made  not  in  Portunt 
money,  but  In  our  specie.  JonMaaH  i  '*I» 
there  not  a  law.  Sir,  against  exporting  th» 
current  coin  of  the  realm  ?"  Wileis  e 
■■  Yes,  Sir ;  but  might  not  the  House  oi 
Commons,  in  case  of  real  evident  necessity, 
order  our  own  current  coin  to  be  sent  into 
our  own  colonies  P" — Here  Johnson,  with 
that  quickness  of  recollection  which  dl*tln< 
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guisbed  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Middle-  and  in  all  collections.  Sir,  the  derire  of  aug. 

Mjr  Patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own  menting  them  f^ws  stronger  in  proportion 

ground.    ^'  Sure,  Sir,  ^u  don't  think  a  re-  to  the  advance  m  acquisition ;  as  motitin  is 

mAutiim  of  the  House  of  Commont  equal  to  the  accelerated  bj  the  continuance  of  the  impe^ 

law  of  the  land.**    WiLKEii(atonceperceiv.  #ii«.    Besides,  Sir,  (looking  at  Mr.  Wilkes 

ing  the  application :)  *■''  God  forbid.  Sir.**—  with  a  placid  but  significant  smUe,)  a  man 

To  hear  wnat  had  been  treated  with  such  may  coUect  sermons  with  intention  of-mak- 

yiolence  in  ^  The  False  Alarm,**  now  turn-  ing  himself  better  by  them.     I  hope  Mr. 

eit  into  pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  Beauclerk  intended,  that  some  time  or  other 

reaole.  Johnson  went  on : — ^'  Liocke  that  should  be  the  case  with  him.** 
rves  well,  that  a  prohibition  to  export  Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enourii  fin 
the  current  coin  is  impolitic ;  for  when  the  Dr.  Johnson  to  hear,  *^  Dr.  Johnson  sliould 
balance  of  trade  happens  to  be  against  a  make  me  a  present  of  his  ^^  Laves  of  the 
state,  the  current  com  mu$t  be  exported.**  Poets,*  as  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  who  cannot 
Mr.  Beauclerk*s  great  library  was  this  afford  to  buy  them.**  Johnson  seemed  to 
season  sold  in  I^ndon  by  auction.  Mr.  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ;  but  in  a  little 
Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such  while,  he  called  to  Mr.  Dilly«  ^  Pray,  Sir, 
a  numerous  collection  of  sermons :  seeming  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Laves  to 
to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  compliments.*'  This 
Beauclerk's  character  in  the  gay  world,  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
iihould  have  chosen  to  have  many  composi-  paid  Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously 
tions  of  that  kind.  Johnson  :  *'*'  Why,  Sir,  received,  and  sat  with  him  a  long  time, 
you  are  to  consider,  that  sermons  make  a  The  company  gradually  dropped  away, 
considerable  branch  of  English  literature ;  Mr.  Dill^  himseu  was  called  down  stairs 
so  that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if  it  upon  busmess ;  I  left  the  room  fer  some 
has  not  a  numerous  collection  ot  sermons  :*  time ;  when  I  returned,  I  was  struck  with 
observing^Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 

.%«    wnv     »-«K.Ki    AiA    ^v       .WK     ..  Wilkes,  Esq.  Uterally  <c<«ua^to ;  for  they 

•  Mr.  Wilket  probably  did  not  know  that  there  U  in  «,,«.« IT^irrji  ..„.««  *i.^:«  «.1..>U«   •r;*k  *uJL 

«n  English  sermoD  the  mart  comprehensive  and  lively  ^^^re  reclmed  upon  their  chans.  With  their 

sccount  of  that  entertaining  fiMruity,  for  which  he  hhn-  heads  leaning  almost  close  to  each  other. 

Talking  and  jesHnr.*'  My  old  acquaintance,  the  ute  tiai  Whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel  between 

Corbyn  Morrtaj  in  his  ingenious  ••  Essay  on  Wit,  Hu-  George  the  Second  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

mour,  and  Ridicule."  calls  it  •'  a  profuse  description  of  o,,«u°     „^«««  ^r-^-^u^l-  .<w..»!Lw.;.i:*»'  K« 

Wit  :••  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  curuiteJi,  with-  Such  a  scene  of  perfecUy  easy  sociality  be- 
out  leaving  out  some  good  circumstance  of  discrimina-  tween  two  SUch  opponents  in  the  war  of  DO- 

£S  Ji;iS«°3^ii~f!«;'lSSf^.iK*^^^  litical  controversy,  as  that  which  I  now  be- 

pose  some  to  read  sermonSf  from  wiucn  they  may  re»     «    « «  «  .  .         ■'J  «i a, •  .     ^ 

cdve  real  advantage,  while  looking  only  for  entertain-  neld,  would  have  been  an  excellent  subject 

ment,  I  shall  here  suMoin  It.    .        ^     .             ^  for  a  picture.    It  presented  to  my  mind  the 

,.:JS^\  5S.  '£r.h'i;S  ^rSrS? '  ir:^^  happ/days  whid.  .«  fo«>toM  in  scripture, 

fkoeUousness  (or  wit,  as  he  odb  it  before)  doth  import }  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  With  the  Kld-i- 

To  which  questions  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  aid  to  Aftpr  thia  dav  there  was  snotho*  nrettv 

himthatasked  thedeflnitlonora  man,  "TU  that  which  ,    ^^/       i     7    •          ^u   tVT    T^™^ 

we  all  see  and  know.'    Any  one  better  apprehends  what  long  interval,  dunng  wnicn   UT.    Jotmson 

It  is  by  acquaintance,  than  I  can  inform  him  by  deKrip-  and  I  did  not  meet.     When  I  mOltioned  it 

tloo.    It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform, 

appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so 

manv  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  oy  several  eyes  ness  In  conceit  or  espresskn,  doth  allhct  and  amine  the 
and  judgements,  that  It  seemeth  no  le«  hard  to  settle  a  fancy,  stirring  in  It  some  wonder,  and  braeding  aome  de- 
dear  and  certain  notira  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  light  thereto.  It  raiseth  admiration,  aa  signifying  a 
of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  nlmlde  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special  ftlidty  of  tn- 
Sometimes  it  lleth  In  pat  alliukm  to  a  known  itory,  or  ventton,  a  vivadty  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit.  mon 
in  leasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  lorg-  than  viilgar ;  it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of 
Ing  an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it  playethln  words  and  parts,  tluu  one  can  fettt  in  remote  oopcelta  api^lcable; 


it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude:  sometimes  it  is  flashes  of  imagination.    (Whence  in  Arittotle  such  per- 

lodged  tai«  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirk-  sons  are  termed  kwtiiftot  dexteroua  men,  and  e^e^ipo^., 

bh  reasoA;  in  a  shrewd  intimation.  In  cunningly  oivert-  men  of  facile  or  venatUe  manners,  who  can  easUy  turn 

Ing  or  cleverly  retorting  an  ol:!iectlon :  sometimes  it  is  themsdves  to  all  thinn,  or  turn  au  thln^i  to  themselves.) 

couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  It  also  procureth  doight,  bv  natifymg  curiodty  with 

lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  meuphor,  in  a  plausible  its  rareness,  ss  semblance  of  aifflculty  (as  monstera.  not 

reconciling  of  contradictions,    or   in  acute  nonsense :  for  their  beauty,  but  Uieh  rarity ;  m  juggling  trkrks, 

s(»netimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  not  fur  their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beteld  with 

a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  ple.isure :)  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  aeri- 

for  it :  sometimes  an  afTiBCted  simpliciry  :  sometimes  a  ous  thoughts ;  by  instfiUng  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit: 

presumptuous  bluntness  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it  by  provoking  to  sudi  disposltioiis  of  spirit  In  way  of 

zlseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  ution  what  is  strange:  emulatiiMi  ur  compUisancet  and  by  seasoning  matters, 

sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  uuusual  and 

puspose.    Often  it  consistcth  in  one  knows  not  what,  tht-m^  grateful  tang." 

and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tdJ  how.    its  ways  are  t  When  1  mentioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 

unaooountable,  and  inexplicable;   being  answerable  to  «*  With  the gf>at,'*  said  his  Lordship.    Such,  however, 

the  numberlen  ravings  of  fancy,  and  windings  of  Ian-  was  the  engaging  politeness   and   pleasantry  of   Mr. 


fuage.  It  b.  In  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  Wilkes,  and  such  the  social  good  humour  of  the  Bishtiix. 
iimple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason  tearhetn  and  prov-  that  when  they  dined  together  at  Mr.  DillyV,  where  1 
eth  things  by,)  which  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncuuth-     also  was,  they  were  mutually  agreeable. 
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to  him  with  regpret,  he  wai  pleased  to  saj, 
**  Then,  Sir,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion 
for  several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies, 
where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  con- 
versation  with  literarj  and  ingetiious  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  so- 
cieties weredenominated  Blue-ttocking  Clubs, 
the  origin  of  which  title  being  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies, 
when  they  first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,*  whose  dress  was  remarkably  grave, 
and  in  particular  it  was  observed,  that  he 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excel- 
lence of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  **"  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  Mutf- 
Mtoekingt;^*  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title 
was  established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has 
admirably  described  a  Blue^tioeking  Club^  in 
her  *"*"  Bos  Bleu^**  a  poem  in  which  many  of 
the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there 
are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  some- 
times into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think 
himself  too  grave  even  for  the  Uvelv  Miss 
Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Coric,)  wno  used 
to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of 
her  mother.  Lady  Gfdway.  Her  vivacity 
enchanted  the  Sa^j^e,  and  they  used  to  tau 
toffether  with  all  imaginable  ease.  A  sin- 
gular  instance  happened  one  evening,  when 
she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  writings 
were  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly  de- 
nied it.  **  I  am  sure  (said  she)  they  have 
affected  m^."— "Why  Tsaid  Johnson,  smi- 
ling,  and  rolling  himselr  about,)  that  is,  be- 
cause, dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When  she 
sometime  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him, 
he  said,  with  equal  truth  and  politeness, 
**  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,  1  certainly 
should  not  have  said  it.** 

Another  evening,  Johnson's  kind  indul- 
gence towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult 
trial  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montro6e*8 
with  a  very  a^eeable  party,  and  his  Graoe, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  circulated 
the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I 
went  together  to  Miss  Monckton*s,  where  I 
certainly  was  in  extraordinary  S])irits,  and 
above  all  fear  or  awe.  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with  confusion,  a 
noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum,  I 
placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking 
myself  now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in 
a  loud  and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let 
the  company  know  how  I  could  contend  with 
jljax,  I  particularly  remember  pressing 
him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  and  as  an  illustration  of  my 
argument,  asking  him,  *^  What,  Sir,  suppo- 


•  Mr.  Biirtamtn  StUUngflceCf  aathor  of  tracts  xdating 
tb  oatunl  htttoryf  &c 


sing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the (naming 

the  most  charming  Duchess  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions)  were  in  love  with  me, 
should  I  not  be  very  happy  ?"  My  friend, 
with  much  address,  evaded  my  interroga- 
tories, and  kept  me  as  quiet  as  possible ;  but 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  he  must 
haverelt.f  However,  when  a  few  days  after- 
wards I  waited  upon  him  and  made  an  apo- 
logy, he  behaved  with  the  most  firieuulj 
gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year, 
Johnson  and  I  dined  together  at  several 
places.  I  recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr.  But- 
ter's, who  had  now  removed  firom  Derby  to 
Lower-Grosvenor-street,  London ;  but  of 
his  conversation  on  that  and  other  occasions 
during  this  period,  I  neglected  to  keep  any- 
regular  record,  and  shall  therefore  msert 
here  some  miscellaneous  articles  which  I 
find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  ^^  making  pro- 
vision for  the  day  that  was  passing  over 
him,"  appear  firom  the  following  anecdote, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols : 
— *'  In  the  year  17^,  a  younff  bookseller, 
who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston. 
waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his 
'  Shakspeare :'  and  observing  that  the  Doctor 
made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the  subscri- 
ber's name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask, 
whether  he  would  please  to  have  the  gentle* 
man's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly  in- 
serted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers. — 
'/  thall  print  no  List  qf  Subscribers^*  said 
Johnson,  with  great  abruptness :  but  almost 
immediately  recollecting  himself^  added, 
very  complacently,  '  Sir,  I  have  two  very 
cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of 
subscribers ; — one,  that  1  have  lost  all  the 
names, — the  oUier,  that  I  have  spent  all  the 
money.' " 


t  Next  day  I  OMleaToured  to  fftve  what  had  happened 
the  most   ingenknu  turn   I  oouM,  by  the  foUowinf 


TO  THB  HOHOfTBABLB  MISS  MOWCKTON. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montroee 

I  had  the  happineM  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  from  table  rote* 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wteeu 

It  was  not  thcM  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach ;  ^ 

And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread,  v 

Johnson's  Just  firown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  entci'd,  not  abash'd. 

From  your  bright  eves  were  snot  such  rays. 
At  once  mtoxlcatlon  iiash'd. 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blase ! 

But  not  a  brilliant  blase  I  own. 
Of  the  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  asham'd ; 

I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown. 
And  not  enlightenM,  though  hiilam'd. 

Victim  at  onoe  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope^  MaoiA,  youll  forgive; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  above, 

That  henetfofth  I  may  wiser  11  ve^ 

The  lady  was  generously  fosfliving,  returned  me  aa 
obliging  answer,  and  I  thus  obtained  an  Aet^ObHvion, 
and  took  care  never  to  oAnd  again. 
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Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  ne  had 
taken  the  wrong  side,  to  shew  the  force  and 
dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore, 
be  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained 
ground,  he  had  recourse  to  some  sudden 
mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once,  when  I  was 

I  creasing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage, 
le  stopiied  me  thus : — **  My  dear  Boswell, 
lei's  liave  no  more  of  this;  you'll  make 
nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you  whistle 
a  Scotcn  tune.** 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish between  Johnson  when  he  *^  talked 
For  victory,**  and  Johnson  when  be  had  no 
desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate. — ^*  One 
of  Johnson's  principal  talents  (says  an  emi. 
nent  friend  of  his)^  was  shewn  in  maintain- 
ing the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a 
aplendid  perversion  of  the  truth. — If  you 
could  contrive  to  have  his  fiur  opinion  on  a 
subject,  and  without  anpr  bias  from  personal 
prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  victorious 
in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself  not  only 
convincing,  but  overpowering.*' 

He  hadT  however,  all  his  ufe  habituated 
himself  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of 
intellectual  vigour  and  skill ;  and  to  this,  I 
tMnk,  we  mav  venture  to  ascribe  that  un- 
exampled ricnness  and  brilliancy  which  a^ 
peared  in  his  own.  Asaproof  at  once  ofhis 
eagemeis  for  colloquial  custinction,  and  his 
high  notion  of  this  eminent  friend,  he  once 

acQreased  him  thus:  ^* ,  we  now  have 

been  several  hours  together ;  and  ^ou  have 
■aid  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied  you." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  despon- 
ding considerations,  which  tended  to  dis- 
courage men  from  diligence  and  exertion. 
He  was  in  thu  like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great 
traveller,  who,  Mr.  Dainea  fiarrington  told 
me,  used  to  say,  ^  I  hate  a  cut  b(mo  man.** 
Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should 
thmk  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est 
ton/i ;— ^^  That  he*s  a  stupid  fellow.  Sir, 
(answered  Johnson :)  What  would  these 
tarUi  men  be  doing  the  while  ?**  When  I,  in 
a  low^pirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with 
indifference  of  the  pursuits  wnich  generally 
engage  us  in  a  course  of  action,  and  inqui- 
ring a  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble  ; 
'*  Sur  (said  he,  in  an  animated  tone,)  it  is 
driving  on  the  svstem  of  life." 

He  told  me,  tKat  he  was  glad  that  I  had, 
by  General  Oglethorpe's  means,  become  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Sbebbeare.  Indeed  that 
gentleman,  whatever  objections  were  made 
to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
above  the  class  of  ormnary  writers,  and  de- 
serves  to  be  remembered  as  a  respectable 
name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his  ad- 
mirable "  Letters  on  the  English  Nation," 
under  the  name  of  ''  Battista  Angeloni,  a 
Jesuit."  

•  [Tbelate  Right  Hon.  Wllltam  Qcrmd  Haranton. 
M.J 


Johnson  and  Shebbearef  were  frequently 
named  together,  as  having  in  former  reigns 
had  no  predilection  for  the  &niily  of  Hano- 
ver.  The  author  of  the  celebrated  **  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,"  intio- 
duces  them  in  one  line,  in  a  list  of  those 
*■*■  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty's reign.**  Such  was  Johnson's  candid 
reliiih  of  tne  merit  of  that  satire,  that  he 
allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to 
read  it  to  him  from  bqi^ning  to  end,  and 
did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  advea- 
turous  liberties  with  him,  and  escape  ua- 
punished.  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  when 
tvoldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for  having  a 
third  Theatre  in  Ixmdon  solely  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  new  plays,  in  order  to  deliyer 
authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  maiis- 
gers,  Johnson  treated  it  sughiinglv,  upon 
which  Goldsmith  itid,  ^  Ay,  ay,  tnis  may 
be  nothing  to  vou,  who  can  now  diclCer  your- 
self behind  the  comer  of  a  ptmigp  i^  and 
Johnson  bore  this  with  good-hmnous. 

Johnson  pxmised  the  Eari  of  Car]Ssle*s 
Poems,  which  his  Lordship  hid  published 
with  his  name,  as  not  disdAumw  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  literary  feme.  MymoHlwasof 
opinion,  that  when  a  man  of  mk  appaared 
in  that  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his 
merit  handsomely  allowed.^  In  tfait  1  think 
he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  WUUaHindte- 
head,  in  his  ''Elegy  to  Lord  VlBtefB,**  in 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  ''superior  toils, 
demanding  all  their  cai«v"  he  discovers  a 
jealousy  of  the  great  payiflfT  their  court  to 
theMu 


t  I  reooltect  a  lodkroua 
that  Um  KiB«  iMd 


IB^ 


hank  a  a  Hsi  aada'aa^. 

i  Menof  lank  and  fortuae^  hoftcWfihaaldkeaRai 
ffw  ascuradof  hsyfaiir  araal  dahntptif  apptUbUon 
of  the  public,  as  wrltert,  befloft  thsf^spipan  to  atsad 
ftnrth.  urydan,  hi  hk  piaftwa  to 
hImMlf: 


fog  JLof^'thm 


Man  of  flwaiant  taa^mnatkm  (at-  laart  SBtti^ti 
and  cmhMd  wiUi  a  trittif  kind  of  tecv.  aariKfti* 
out  by  a  nnsttertng  of  Latfai,  are  amaiflniii  to  dkho- 
foish  thenuelrefl  flrom  the  herd  of  gaiitkBafltt,  by  thdr 
poetry: 


cowmunfain  flla 
JwsnmL  SM.  tBL  79^ 


'  Raruc  enfan  feraie 
Fortuna.'     ■     ' 


And  It  not  thU  a  wretched  aflbctatlon,  not  to  be  ( 
ed  with  what  fortune  hat  done  tot  them,  and  alt  ^ 
qniedy  with  their  eitafiei,  but  they  must  <»  their  wito 
In  quettfcjn,  and  needlnrfy  CK|XMe  ttietr  askaifeBaa  la 
public  view  i    Not  contideriof  that  tfaey  are  not  tn  ei- 

Kct  the  nine  appr(4iatioa  frab  totier  OMB.  whkh  ibtf 
ve  found  flrom  their  flatMaen  after  the  tMr«  boNH: 
If  a  little  glittering  ia  dlgee^uae  haa  paaead  thaaa  m  «• 
for  witty  raenj  where  wa«  the  neoeMiCy  of  undecarviaf 
the  wortd  ?    Would  a  man,  who  hat  an  B  tftkr  to  m 
eatate,  but  yet  b  in  poaiaBilon  of  k$  would  ha Mfeglt 
outof  hisownacoonitobetxiadatWettnilnatee*    we 
who  write,  if  we  want  the  talCBtc,  yec  ka<«  the  excuai 
that  we  do  it  fbr  a  poor  inbtJataiiee ;  but  what  can  bt 
uTRed  \n  their  defence,  who,  not  haHng  the  Toctieu  of 
poverty  tn  ■cribUe,  out  of  ntere  wintoiina«  take  pais* 
j  to  nuue  thenaelre*  ridiculou*  i    Horace  «»aa  i 
I  in  the  right  where  he  tald,  *That  no  man  ia 
I  with  his  own  condition.'^  A  port  ja  not. 

I  he  la  not  rich }  and  QivfKn  arwdlfodBtaBisa 
poets  wUl  not  admit  them  of  tbdrnrntOm.* 
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to  the  chosen  few 


Who  dare  excel,  thj  foef  ring  aid  aUbrd  t 
Their  arU,  their  mack  power*,  with  honours  due 
Exalt ;— but  be  thywir  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  before  his  Lordship  set  out  for  fre- 
knd,  having  missed  him  the  &«t  time.  '  He 
said,  **  It  would  have  hung  heavy  on  mj 
heart  if  I  had  not  seen  him.  No  man  ever 
paid  more  attention  to  another  than  he  has 
done  to  me;*  and  I  have  neglected  him, 
not  wilfully,  but  from  being  otherwise  oc- 
cupied. Always,  Sir,  set  a  nigh  value  on 
spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  inclination 
prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friendship  of 
nis  own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than  one 
whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to 
you." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once  much 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter,  who  lived 
near  him,  was  very  ready  to  shew  him  some 
tilings  in  his  business  which  he  wished  to 
■ee  t  ^  It  was  paying  (said  he  )  respect  to 
literature." 

I  asked  him,  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
hftring  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none 
of  those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are 
the  objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pen- 
non d  three  hundred  a  year.  Wh v  was  he 
not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  Keep  his 
coach?  Why  had  he  not  some  considerable 
office  ?  JoHNSOK :  *^  Sir,  I  have  never  com- 
nUined  of  the  world ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I 
nave  reason  to  complain.  It  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much.  My  pen- 
sion is  more  out  of  the  usual  course  of  thmgs 
than  any  instance  that  I  have  known.  Here, 
Sir^  was  a  man  avowedly  no  fiiend  to  Go- 
venunent  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension 
without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the 
great;  they  sent  for  me ;  but  I  Uiink  they 
DOW  give  me  up.  They  are  satisfied :  they 
have  seen  enough  of  me.**  Upon  my  obser- 
ving that  I  comd  not  believe  this,  ibr  they 
must  certainly  be  highW  pleased  by  his  con- 
versatioA ;  conscious  of  his  own  8U]ieriority, 
he  answered,  **No,  Sir;  great  Lords  and 
great  Ladies  don't  love  to  have  their  mouths 
stopped.''  This  was  very  expressive  of  the 
effect  which  the  force  of  his  undestanding 
and  brilliancy  of  his  fimcy  could  not  but  pro- 

•  This  j^are  roe  very  great  pleaiure,  for  there  had  ben 
a  pretty  mart  altercation  between  Dr.  Barnard  and 


him,  upon  a  oucMkm,  whether  a  man  oouM  hnfaove 
Idmaeir  after  the  age  of  fovty-flve ;  when  Johnaon,  in  a 
luMty  humour,  espcened  htanadf  fai  a  manner  not  quite 
dirIL  Dr.  Barnard  made  it  the  tut|$eet  of  a  copy  of 
nlMiint  TerMs,  in  which  he  tuppoaed  himaelf  to  leara 
dSmrant  perfiecliont  Arom  diiSennt  men.  They  ooo- 
duded  with  delioate  irony  i~~ 

"Johnaon  ihall  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  AUraat  light  each  borrow'd  grace; 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write: 
Copy  Im  dear  fnniliar  styk^ 
Andby  theroughneeeofhlifllt 

Grow,  like  MmM^f,  poNle." 

1  know  not  wliether  Johnaon  erer  saw  the  Vtma,  bat  I 
had  occaslnn  to  And,  that  as  Dr.  Barnard  and  he  koifw 
•sdi  other  better,  thdr  mutual  regard  ' 


duce ;  and,  to  be  sure,  the^  must  have  found 
themselves  strangely  dimmished  in  his  com- 

riny.  When  I  warmly  declared  how  happy 
was  at  all  times  to  hear  him ; — *'*•  Yes,  Sir 
(said  he ;)  but  if  you  were  I^rd  Chancellor, 
it  would  not  be  so :  you  would  then  consider 
your  own  dignity.** 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly 
one  should  think,  that  in  whatever  elevated 
state  of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of 
the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  be  placed, 
though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation 
in  wnich  he  might  appear  lessened  by  com- 

IMirison;  yet  he  would  frequently  gratify 
limself  in  private  with  the  participation  of 
the  rich  intellectual  entertainment  which 
Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange,  however, 
is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought 
his  society ;  so  that,  if  one  were  disposed  to 
take  occasion  for  satire  on  that  account,  very 
conspicuous  objects  present  themselves.  His 
noble  friend.  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed, 
that  if  a  great  man  procured  an  interview 
with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  him 
more,  it  shewed  u  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a 
wretched  want  of  relish  for  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and 
wittily  accounted  Ibr  such  conduct  by  say. 
ing,  that  Johnson's  conversation  was  by 
much  too  strong  for  a  person  accustomed  to 
obsequiousness  and  flattery ;  it  was  mustard 
in  a  young  chUcTs  mouth  I 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
zealous  Tory,  but  not  enough  ^*  according 
to  knowledge,**  and  should  be  obliged  to 
him  for  ^  a  reason,**  he  was  so  candid,  and 
expressed  himself  so  well,  that  I  begged  of 
him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  Iwrote 
down  as  follows : 

OF    TOmr   AXD   WHIG. 

"A  'wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  be- 
lieve, will  agree.  Their  prindples  are  th« 
same,  though  their  modes  of  tninking  are 
different.  A  high  Tory  makes  government 
uninteUiffible:  it  b  lost  in  the  clouds.  A 
violent  Whig  makes  it  impracticable :  he  is 
for  allowing  so  much  liberty  to  every  man^ 
that  there  is  not  power  enough  to  govern 
any  man.  The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for 
establishment ;  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig 
is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to 
nve  more  real  power  to  Government;  but 
that  Government  should  have  more  rever- 
ence. Then  they  differ  as  to  the  Church. 
The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power 
to  the  clergy,  but  wishes  they  shoula  have 
a  considerable  influence,  founded  on  the  opi- 
nion of  mankind :  the  Whig  is  for  limitmg 
and  watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy.* 


u 


TO   lUU  PKEXnifl. 


ti 


Sia, 


^'HowsvzE  often  I  have  seen  youy  I 
have  hitherto  foivotten  the  note,  but  I  hiMre 
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now  ient  it :  wiih  my  good  wiihei  rnr  the 
ptoiperit;  of  you  Kid  your  jortner,"  of 
whom,  from  our  short  convemtion,  I  could 
not  judge  otherwise  than  tivourtbly.  I  am, 
Sir,  "  Your  most  humble  lervant, 

"  SlH.  JoHMSOV. 

On  Saturday,  June  2, 1  set  out  fur  Scot- 
land, and  had  |>rombed  to  pay  a  ^sit,  in  niv 
way,  at  I  sometimes  did,  at  Southill,  in  Bed- 
tbrdihire,  at  the  hospitable  numiion  of 
'Squire  Diliy,  the  elder  brother  of  my  wor- 
thy friends,  the  booksellen,  in  the  Foultrr- 
Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this 
year,  with  Mr.  Charles  DiUy  and  me,  and 
to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Luton 


cond  volume  of"  Chemical  Esuys," 
which  he  liked  rer^  well,  and  his  own 
"  Prince  of  Abyssinia,''  on  which  be  «*emed 
to  be  intensely  fixed ;  having  told  us.  Chat 
be  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  flrstpub- 
lisfaed.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  mv 
pocket  this  day,  and  he  HiEed  upoD  it  with 
avidity.  He  pointed  out  tu  me  the  fallow- 
ing remarkable  puaagei  "By  what  means 
(said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus 
powerful ;  or  why,  since  thej  can  so  easily 
visit  Alia  and  Airica  for  trade  or  conquest, 
cannot  theAsiatLca  and  Africans  invade  their 
coasts,  plant  colonies^  ■"  their  ports,  and 
give  laws  to  their  natural  princes?  The 
Bsnie  wind  that  carried  Ibem  back  would 
bring  us  thither."^"  They  aje  more  power- 
ful, Sir,  than  we,  (uswered  ImUckJ  be- 
cause ther  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will  al' 
ways  prodominate  over  ignorance,  as  man 
governs  the  other  animals.  But  why  their 
knowledge  is  more  than  ours.  I  know  not 
— "■-* Ji  be  given,  butjheunsearch. 


We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished 
much  to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson,  the 
reaidenceofthe  author  of"  Night  Thoughts," 
which  was  then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Young.  Here  nome  address  was  requisite, 
for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young, 
■nd  had  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we 
■bould  send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked 
mj  wish,  and  perbapt  been   offended.     I 


ilsbUu  IM  prlndpls  of 

,Kb*  BhlWB  nf  I  iHMtoffi  on*  o(ih(  Msmi 

^mkki  In  Ihb  Unfdint.    Hk  LoidililptH  n 

with  nudi  snl  to  dww  thi  pniirtRj  of  fwaiiuiw  tin 
ntaam  ot  bldMi*  H*  hss  tafaniad  u.  Uul  h.  '■- 
tniMsPhli  rtiiira]  rspsn.    Tlw  iHiiids  or  oui  b 

VManaDd  Indten,  woulil  han  ln>  npMUd  Sw 
ansiVn  otjiina  of  hk  Loidihta^  Mm  writlnn. 

t  C^  nMBldantiadCsrAMBlusriMp&ili 
atataBuniM.    K.]  ■■     " 


therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dllly,  tliat  I 
jihould  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnaon  and 
and  try  what  reception  1  could  procuro 

to  be  a 

return  and  notify  it  to  them.  

Mr.  Young's,  found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in 
word  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  was  shewn  into  a  parlour,  where  he 
ind  a  young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sittii^- 
He  appeared  to  be  a  pbin.  civil,  country 
gentleman  t  and  when  1  begged  pardon  fiw 
presuming  to  trouble  him,  but  that  1  srlafaet) 
much  to  see  his  place,  if  be  would  give  me 
leave ;  he  behaved  very  courteouuj,  and 
answered,  "  Bv  all  means.  Sir;  we  arejutt 
|R)ing  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit  down  f^  I 
^inSed  him,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson  bad 
come  with  me  frvm  London,  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him;  that 
my  name  was  Boswetl,  I  bad  travelled  with 
him  In  the  Hebrides.  >■  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
jhould  think  it  a  gr^t  honour  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
iiend  for  him  7"  Availing  myself  of  this 
opening,  I  said  that  "  1  would  go  myaelf  and 
bring  him,  when  he  bad  drunk  tea ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  my  calling  here.''  Having  been 
ihuB  BuccessfuL,  I  hastened  bock  lo  the  ins, 
wd  informed  Ur.  Johnson  that "  Mr.  Y  oung. 

of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  >  Nigfit 


4on  ol  Dr.  Young,  the  author  oi 
Thoughts.'  whom  1  had  just  left,  i 
Qave  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  Ihe  house 
where  his  father  lived."  Or.  Johnson  luck' 
ily  made  no  inquiry  how  this  invitation  had 
arisen,  but  igreed  to  go,  and  when  we  en. 
lered  Mr.  Young'a  parlour,  be  addressed 
bim  with  a  very  polite  bow,  "^i  I  had  a. 
curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I  had 
the  honour  Co  know  that  grnt  man,  your 
bther."  We  went  into  the  garden,  w^ere 
we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  row  of  trees,  planted  bj  Dr. 
Young,  which  formed  a  handsome  Gothic 
trch  i  Ur.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove.  I 
behehl  it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  In  the  surolner-houae, 
on  Ibe  Dutnde  wall  of  which  was  incribed,. 
"  ^nbulaiilft  in  Aorta  atuMftunl  Doem  Dei  i" 
and  in  reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  si- 
tuated, "  yiventU  reelt  fuipnrogat  Aar— i," 
&c.  I  said  to  Mr.  Youns,  that  I  had  been 
told  bis  lather  waa  eheerfiiL  "  Sir,  (laid  he) 
he  was  too  well-bred  a  nian  not  to  be  cheerfiil 
in  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy  when  alone- 
He  never  was  cheerful  after  my  mother's 
death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disap- 
pointments." Dr.  Johnson  observM  to  me, 
afterward,  "That  this  was  no  ftvouiable  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Young  i  for  It  ia  not  becoming 
in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in 
the  wavB  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomj  be- 
cause he  has  not  obtained  as  much  prefer- 
ment as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  glnomr 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  hss  its  time.' 
The  last  part  of  th    censure  waa  theore  1- 
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cally  made.  Practically,  we  know  that  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very 
long,  in  proportion  as  a^ection  has  been  sin- 
cere.  No  man  knew  this  better  than  Dr. 
Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at 
the  monument  erected  bj  Mr.  Young  to  his 
father.  Mr.  Young  mentioned  an  anecdote, 
that  his  father  had  received  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  subscription-monej  for  his 
*^  Universal  Passion,'*  but  had  lost  it  in  the 
South-Sea.*  Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  must 
be  a  mistake ;  for  he  had  never  seen  a  sub- 
scription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncer- 
tainly of  profit  with  which  authors  and 
booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of  li- 
terary  works.  Johnson  :  "  My  judgment 
I  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the  sale 
of  a  book."  BoswELL  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  have 
you  been  much  plagued  with  authors  send* 
mg  you  their  works  to  revise  V*  Johnson: 
"  No,  Sir ;  I  have  been  thought  a  sour  surly 
fellow."  BoswELL  :  "  Very  lucky  for  you. 
Sir, — in  that  respect."  I  must  however  ob- 
serve, that  notwithstanding  what  he  now 
said,  which  he  no  doubt  unagined  at  the 
time  to  be  the  Ikct,  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
man  who  more  frequently  yielded  to  tne  so- 
licitations even  of  ver^  obscure  authors,  to 
read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  Ubendly  as- 
sisted them  with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  'Squire 
Dilly's,  where  there  is  always  abundance  of 
excellent  fere,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  South- 
ill  church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's 
house.  It  being  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month,  the  holy  sacrament  was  administered, 
and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it.  When  I  came 
afterwards  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  he  said, 
**  You  did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  com- 
munion ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it"  This 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  aid  not  choose  to 
approach  the  altar  without  a  previous  pre- 

Saration,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain 
itferent  opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is 
irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordinance  with- 
out  considerable  premeditation  ;  others,  that 
whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other 
ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may,  without 
scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A 
middle  notion  I  believe  to  be  the  just  one, 
which  is,  that  communicants  need  not  think 
a  long  train  of  preparatory  forms  indispen- 
sably necessary:  but  neither  should  they 
rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful 
and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians 
must  judge  each  for  himself,  what  degree  of 
retirement  and  self-examination  is  necessary 
upon  each  occasion. 

*  This  aaKition  Is  disproved  by  •  coinp«rison  of  dates. 
The  first  four  satires  of  Young  were  published  in  17^ : 
the  S<>uth-sca  scheme  (which  appears  to  be  incant)  was 
in  17^0.    M.J 


Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope 
fer  the  lelicity  of  human  nature,  many  ex- 
perience,— ^in  fine  weather,  at  the  country- 
house  of  a  friend, — consoled  and  elevated 
by  pious  exercises,  I  expressed  myself  with 
an  unrestiained  fervour  to  my  ^'  Guide, 
Philosopher,  and  Friend ;"  **  My  dear  Sir, 
I  would  fain  be  a  good  man  ;  and  I  am  very 
good  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
King ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevo- 
lent to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  benignant  indulgence ;  but  took  occasion 
to  give  me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  **  Do 
no^  Sir,  accustom  yourself  to  trust  to  tm- 
pressions.  There  is  a  middle  state  of  mind 
between  conviction  and  hypocrisy,  of  which 
man^  are  conscious.  By  trusting  to  im- 
pressions, a  man  may  gradually  come  to 
yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject  to 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he 
is  not  a  free  agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that 
state,  should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he 
declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there 
can  be  no  confidence  in  him,  no  more  than 
in  a  tiger.  But,  Sir,  no  man  believes  him- 
self  to  be  impelled  irresistibly ;  we  know 
that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Fa- 
vourable impressions  at  particular  moments, 
as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitfiil 
and  dangerous.  In  general  no  man  can  be 
sure  of  his  acceptance  with  God  ;  some,  in- 
deed, may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them. 
St.  Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have 
had  a  miracle  wrougnt  on  himself,  and  may 
have  obtained  supernatural  assurance  of 
pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude ;  yet  St. 
Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also 
expresses  fear,  lest  having  preacned  to 
others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  Bishop  or  our 
acquaintance,  as  to  there  being  ment  in  re- 
ligious faith,  being  mentioned ; — Johnson  : 
"Why,  yes.  Sir,  the  most  licentious  man, 
were  neli  open  before  him,  would  not  take 
the  most  beautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms. 
We  must,  as  the  Apostle  says,  live  by  faith, 
not  by  sight.'* 

"  I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,f  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fell  of  man,  and  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour.  Afler  some 
conversation,  which  he  desired  me  to  re- 
member, he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me 
as  follows : 


t  Dr.  Offden,  in  his  second  sermon  *'  On  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith,"  with  admirable  acuteness  thus 
addresses  the  oppoaers  of  that  Doctrine,  which  accounts 
for  the  confusion,  sin,  and  misery,  which  we  find  in  this 
life :  "  It  would  be  severe  in  God, you  think,  to  degrade 
us  to  such  a  sad  state  as  thL<i,  for  the  offence  of  our  first 
parents :  but  you  can  allow  him  to  place  us  in  it  without 
any  inducemeuL  Are  our  caUmities  lesstted  for  not 
being  ascribed  to  Adam  i  If  your  condition  be  unhappy, 
is  it  not  stni  unhappy,  whatever  was  the  occasion  ?  with 
the  a^graxation  of  this  reflection,  that  if  it  was  as  good 
as  it  was  at  first  designed,  there  seems  to  be  somewhat 
the  less  reason  to  look  for  its  amendment." 
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^^WiTH  reiipect  to  original  sin,  the  in-  that  of  an  univenaf  stcrii^ce,  an  J  perp^ual 

quiry  is  not  necessary  ;  for  whatever  is  the  propitiation.  Other  prophets  only  procUum- 

cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evi-  ed  the  will  and  the  threatenings  of  God. 

dently  and  confessedly  so  corrupt,  that  all  Christ  satisfied  his  justice." 

the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  msufiicient  The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer,*  Fellow  of 

to  restrain  them  from  crimes.  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us. 


^  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the     He  expressed  a  wish  that  a  better  provision 

•  g%  •  •  •! *  *  A.      1  _^.  -5  ^  •       1  1  •  ▼ 


used  the  practice  of  sacrifices.  Whoever,  for  any  body  in  the  parish.*' 
therefore,  denies  the  propriety  of  vicarious  I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo*8  notion,^ 
punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their 
sentiments  and  practice  of  mankind  have  learning,  and*  all  their  arts,  were  not  only 
contradicted,  from  the  beginning  of  the  black,  but  wooUy-haired.  Mr.  Palmer  aake^ 
world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  tne  sins  of  how  did  it  appear  upon  examining  the  mum- 
mankind  was  ottered  at  the  death  of  the  mies  ?  Dr.  Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 
Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  *  The  Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  heard  a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  ad- 
the  world.'  To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  vantages  of  wealth,  than  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  must  be  con-  this  day,  I  know  not  from  what  caprice,  took 
sidered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the  other  side.  **  1  have  not  observed  (said 
the  universe,  that  God  should  make  known  he)  that  men  of  very  large  fortunes  ei^jov 
his  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  detestation  any  thing  extraordinary  Uiat  makes  hapm- 
of  moral  eviL  He  might  indeed  punish,  ness.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford? 
and  punish  only  the  onenders ;  but  as  the  What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ?  The 
end  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  only  great  instance  that  I  have  ever  known 
but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more  be-  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  was,  that  of  Ja- 
coming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another  maica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  Palmyra, 
manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  and  hearing  tluit  the  way  was  infested  bj 
man,  and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  pro-  robbers,  hired  a  troop  or  Turkish  hone  to 
mote  goodness.    The  end  of  punishment  b  guard  him.** 

to  recUim  and  warn.    Tfuii  punishment  will  Dr.  Gibbons,   the    dissenting    minister, 

both  reclaim  and  warn,  wnich  shews  evi-  being  mentioned  he  said,  "  I  took  to  Dr. 

dently  such  abhorrence  of  sin  in  God,  as  Gibbons.**    And  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 

may  aeter  us  firom  it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  Charles  Dilly,  added,  ^^  1  shall  be  glad  to 

of  vengeance  when  we  have  committed  it.  see  him.    Tell  him,  if  he*U  call  on  me,  and 

This  is  effected  by  vicarious  punishment,  dawdle  over  a  diidi  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I 

Nothing  could  more  testily  the  opposition  shall  take  it  kind.** 

between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral  evil.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith^Yicar  of  South, 

or  more  amply  display  his  justice,  to  men  ill,  a  very  respectoble  man,  with  a  very 

and  angels,  to  all  orders  and  successions  of  agreeable 'family,  sent  an  invitation  to  us  to 

beings,  than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  drink  tea.    I  remarked  Dr.  Johnson's  verv 

highest  and  purest  nature,  even  for  Divi-  respectful  politeness.    Though  always  fonci 

wiTY  itself  to  pacify  the  demands  of  ven-    '_ 

geance,  by  a  |)ainful  death ;  of  which  the  na-  ,  ^^  n„fartun.te  p««..  wh«e  ftUI  D«new»  Tho- 

tural  effect  will  be,  that  when  justice  is  ap-  nuu  FyKlw  Palmer,   aflerwardi  went  to  Dundee,  in 

peased,  there  is  a  proper  place  for  the  exer-  Scotland,  where  he  officiated  a*  mtnbter  to  a  coognya- 

ciae  of  mprrv  •  atuI    that   aiirh  nrnnitifltinn  Hon  of  the  sect  who  call  thenuelm  Unitarfam,  from  a 

cise  01  mercy,  ana   inai  sucn  propiliauon  notion  that  they  dtoUnctively  worship  one  Ooi>,  becanaa 

snail   SU])ply,  in  some  degree,  the  imperfec-  they   deny  the  myiterious  doctrine  of  the  TnrirrTV. 

tions  of  our  obedience,  and  the  ineflicacy  of  Ji"^  Jo  "<>'  ^''^^^  K*«J*  ^^y  't?**  ^'^'^ 

«..»  .^»A».»».,^^     *u«   ^u^a:^^ ^  >»^  .^»:.»»  Church  hi  maintaining  that  mystery,  mahitain  al»  the 

our  repentance:  for,  obedience  and  repent-  unitp  of  the  Godhibad:  the  Triwity  in  Ukitt!- 

ance,  such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  ne-  three  penons  and  onb  god."    The  Church  humbly 

cessaiy.    Our  S.viov.  h«toldu8,  that  he  i^itS::':i^;;Z^S!^^^y:^SSSZi 

did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil :  define  the  Almiobty.    Sir.  Palmer  haTing  heated  his 

to  fulfil  the  typical  law,  by  the  performance  «!»»«*  "^^^  political  speculations,  became  to  much 

of  what  those  type.  h«l  foreshewn ,  and  the  ISSShT'Sd'Si^S'SffuSr-BS".^  %S5 

moral  law,  by  precepts  OI  greater  punty  and  so  seditious  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  found  I 

higher  exalUtU."  iTlS'SiSl^^Slia^finSSL?  ^a'ES^ 

[Here  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  with  it."  mour  against  this  sentence  was  madeVy  some  Membeia 

I    acknowledged   myself  much   obliged    to  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  i  but  both  Houses  ap- 

him ;  but  I  iSgged  (hat  be  would  J  on  a.  r;;^^,^tS:^^S[i>^iS,ry,'SSr' 

to  the  propitiation  being  the  chief  object  of  [Mr.  T.  F.  Pahner  was  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cam- 

our  most  holy  faith.    He  then  dictated  this  \^^'Ji^f^,  l5  ^  i^l^lSf  "i.}^^  ^  ^  *" 

nno  «\4kA*  «o»...,..«,u  1  *77».  »nd  that  or  ^.  T.  ».  m  i/si.    Me  oieci  on  ha  f^ 

?.  r^Tu       P«*W»pnj  turn  firom  Botany  Bay,  in  the  year  18Ua.    M.] 

I  he  pecuuar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  t  Talun  Aon  Herodotus. 
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of  changiflff  the  scene,  he  said,  **  We  must 
have  Mr.  ]%Uy*s  leave.  We  cannot  ^  from 
TOUT  house,  &r,  without  your  permission.** 
\Ve  all  went,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
our  visit.     I  however  remember  nothing 

Sirticular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which 
r.  Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  memory,  maintaining  tnat  forgetfulness 
was  a  man*8  own  &ult.  *'  To  remember  and 
to  recollect  (said  he)  are  different  things.  A 
man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect  what  is 
not  in  his  mind  ;  but  when  a  thing  is  in  his 
mind,  he  may  remember  it.'* 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  lean- 
ing back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little  l>efore  I 
had  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading 
forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  **  Sir  (said  he,) 
its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was 
in  general  very  timorous ;  —  Johksok  : 
^^  No  wonder,  Sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being 
shot  getting  into  a  house,  or  hanged  when 
he  ha^  got  out  of  it.'* 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  writ- 
ten six  sheets  of  a  translation  from  the 
French  ;  adding,  *'  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the 
pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it  is  said 
Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
mare  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nardly  a  day  in  which  there  is 
not  something  about  me  in  the  newspa* 
pers.*' 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to 
Luton-Hoe,  to  see  Ix)rd  Bute's  magnificent 
seat,  fur  which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As 
we  entered  the  Park,  I  talked  in  a  hiffh  style 
of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Mount- 
s^iart,  and  said,  *■'•  I  shall  probably  be  much 
at  this  place.**  The  Sage,  aware  of  human 
vicissitudes,  gently  checked  me:  *^Don*t 
you  be  too  sure  of  that.**  He  made  two  or 
three  peculiar  observations ;  as  when  shewn 
the  botanical  garden,  **■  Is  not  every  garden 
a  botanical  garden?**  When  told  that  there 
was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several 
miles  ;  *•*•  That  is  making  a  very  fbolish  use 
of  the  {p)und  ;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well.** 
When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk 
on  the  pleasure-ground ;  ^'Don*t  let  us  fiu 
tigue  ourselves.  Why  should  we  walk 
there  ?  Here*s  a  fine  tree,  let* s  get  to  the 
top  of  it**  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
very  much  pleased.  He  said,  *'*'  This  is  one 
of  thp  pUces  I  do  not  regret  having  come 
to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed ; 
in  the  house  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed 
to  convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnifi- 
cence. The  library  is  very  splendid ;  the 
dignity  of  the  rooms  is  very  great ;  and  the 
quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond  expectation, 
beyond  hope.** 

It  happened  without  any  previous  con- 
cert, that  we  visited  the  seat  of  I^ord  Bute 
upon  the  King's  birth-day ;  we  dined  and 


drank  his  Miue8ty*s  health  at  an  inn,  in  the 
village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
promise  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  ce- 
lebrated Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to  comply  with 
this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  me 
from  his  memory ;  for  he  believed  that  he 
himself  had  no  copy.  There  was  an  ani- 
mated glow  in  his  countenance  while  he 
thus  recalled  his  high-minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action 
m  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  I  was  Coun- 
seL  The  Society  of  Procuraton^  or  Attor- 
nies,  entitled  to  practise  in  the  inlierior 
courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  in  which  the^  had  taken  care  to 
have  their  ancient  desiimation  of  Procurom 
tors  changed>'  into  that  of  SolicUora^  from  a 
notion,  as  thev  supposed,  that  it  was  more 
genteel;  and  this  new  title  they  displayed 
by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  Uenerai 
Meeting  at  their  Hall. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Scottish  nation 
is  not  distinguished  for  humour;  and,  in- 
deed, what  happened  on  this  occasion  may 
in  some  degree  justify  the  remark  ;  for  al- 
though this  society  liad  contrived  to  make 
themselves  a  very  prominent  oly'ect  for  the 
ridicule  of  such  as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only 
joke  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  the  following 
paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper  callea 
'«  7*£r  Cttledoman  Mercurg.** 

^^  A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the 
Worshipful  (Society  oiChaideans,  Codies,  or 
Running'Staiioners  of  this  city  are  resolved, 
in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the  singu- 
lar success  of  their  brethren,  of  an  equallg 
reepectable  Society,  to  i^ply  for  a  Charter  of 
their  PriviWes,  particularlv  of  the  sole 
privilege  of  raocu&iNG,  in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chair- 
men, porters,  penny.post  men,  and  other  ti»- 
ferior  ranks;  their  brethren  the  B— y— l 
S^LL — ms,  o/ios  P— c — Es,  be/ore  the  ik- 
FERioiL  Courts  of  this  City,  always  ex- 
cepted. 

*^  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  suc- 
cessful, thev  are  fiuther  resolved  not  to  be 
puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  them- 
selves with  more  equanimity  and  decency 
than  their  R^g-l,  learned  and  verg  modest  bre- 
thren above  mentioned  have  done  upon  their 
late  dignification  and  exaltation.** 

A  majoritv  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
prosecuted  Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of 
the  paper,  for  damages ;  and  the  first  iudge- 
ment  of  the  whole  Court  very  wisely  ms- 
missed  the  action:  Solventur  risu  tabuie ,  tu 
missus  abibis.  But  a  new  trial  or  review 
was  granted  upon  a  petition,  according  to 
the  forms  in  Scotland.  This  petition  I  was 
engaged  to  answer ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
great  alacritv,  furnished  me  this  evening 
with  what  foQows : 

All  injury  is  either  of  the  perBon,  the 
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fortune,  or  the  fiune.  Now  it  is  a  certain 
thinff,  it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest 
breaks  no  bint*.  Thej  never  have  gained 
half-a-crown  less  in  the  whole  proresaion 
since  this  mischievous  paragraph  has  ap. 
peared  ;  and,  as  to  their  reputation,  What 
is  their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of 
setting  money  ?  1^  therefore,  they  have 
Jof  t  no  money,  the  question  upon  reputa- 
tion may  be  answered  by  a  very  old  posi- 
tion,— De  mhumU  non  curat  Prator. 

'*  Whether  there  was  or  was  not,  an  anU 
mut  injuriandij  is  not  worth  inauiring,  if  no 
injuria  can  be.  proved.  But  tne  truth  is, 
there  was  no  animus  injuriandi,  1 1  was  only 
an  animus  irritandi,*  which  happening  to  be 
exercised  upon  a  genus  irritabile  produced 
unexpected  violence  of  resentment.  Their 
irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  their  delight  in 
their  new  exaltation.  What  might  have 
been  borne  by  a  Procurator  could  not  be 
borne  bv  a  Solicitor.  Your  Lordships  well 
know,  that  honores  mutant  mores.  Titles 
and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fimcy. 
As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  himself  grown 
suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly 
great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  mad- 
man.  To  co-operate  with  their  resentment 
would  be  to  promote  their  phrensy ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  guess  to  what  they  might 
proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  Solicitor, 
should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory  and 
triumph. 

^  We  consider  vour  Lordships  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  our  rights,  and  the  guardians  of 
our  virtues ;  but  believe  it  not  included  in 
your  high  office,  that  you  should  flatter  our 
vices,  or  solace  our  vanity ;  and,  as  vanity 
only  dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is  humbly 
hopetl  your  Lordsnips  will  dismiss  it. 

**  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  lu- 
dicrous, to  lessen  another*s  reputation,  is  to 
be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence,  what 
punishment  can  be  sufficiently  severe  for 
nim  who  attempts  to  diminish  tne  reputation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  re- 
claiming upon  a  cause  already  determined, 
without  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  Does  it  not  imjily  hopes  that  the 
Judges  will  chan^^e  their  opinion  ?  Is  not 
uncertainty  and  mconstancv  in  the  highest 
degree  disreputable  to  a  Court  ?  Does  it 
not  suppose,  that  the  former  judgement  was 
temerarious  or  negligent  ?  Does  it  not  les- 
sen the  confidence  of  the  public  ?  Will  it 
not  be  said,  that  jus  est  aut  incognitum^  aut 
vaffum  $  and  will  not  the  consequence  be 
drawn,  misera  est  servitusf  .  Will  not  the 
rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who 
Icnows  himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  that  the 
Courts  of  Justice  will  think  him  right  to- 
morrow ?    Surely,  my  Lords,  these  are  at- 


*  Mr  Robertfon  altered  thb  wont  to  jncandi^  he  hav- 
ing round  lu  BladuUme,  UuU  to  irritate  Is  actionable. 


tempts  of  dangerous  tendency,  which  the 
Solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law,  should 
have  foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural 
for  an  ignorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the 
Lord  Ordinary ;  but  from  lawyers,  the  de- 
scendants of  lawyers,  who  have  practised  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised 
themselves  to  a  higher  denomination,  it 
might  be  expected,  that  they  should  know 
the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determina- 
tion :  and,  having  been  once  dismissed, 
should  sit  down  in  silence.** 

1  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court, 
b^  a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a 
single  additional  drcumstance  belure  them, 
reversed  their  own  judgement,  made  a  seri- 
ous matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and 
aiyudf||ed  Mr.  Robertson  to  pay  to  the  So- 
ciety hve  pounds  (sterling  money)  and  costs 
of  suit.  The  decision  will  seem  strange  to 
English  lawyers. 

On  Tuescfay,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  re- 
turn to  I^ndon.  He  was  very  pleasant  at 
breakfast ;  I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine 
having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman.  Johnson  :  *'*'  Sir,  it  is  a  very  fool- 
ish resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a 
pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  es- 
timable. No,  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  her. 
A  pretty  woman  mav  be  foolish  ;  a  pretty 
woman  may  be  wicked ;  a  pretty  woman 
may  not  Uke  me.  But  there  is  no  such 
danger  in  marrving  a  pretty  wontan  as  is 
apprehended ;  sne  will  not  be  persecuted  if 
sne  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty 
woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  cain 
find  a  readier  way  than  another ;  aiid  that 
is  alL" 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dill3r'8  chsdse  to 
Shefford,  where,  talkins  of  Lord  Bute's 
never  going  to  Scotlana,  he  said,  **  As  an 
Englishman,  I  should  wish  all  the  Scotch 
gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England ; 
Scotland  would  become  a  province;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England.** 
This  is  a  subject  of  much  consequence,  and 
much  delicacy.  The  advantaffe  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  is  unquestionably  verv  grejit 
to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  and  ambi- 
tion ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  other  means,  might  be  efiectuallj 
used  to  prevent  them  from  being  totally  es- 
tranged from  their  native  country,  any 
more  than  a  Cumberland  or  Northumber. 
land  gentleman,  who  has  been  educated  in 
the  south  of  England.  I  own,  indeed;  that 
it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Sicotch  gentle- 
men who  have  neither  talents  nor  anioition, 
to  be  educated  in  England,  where  they  may 
be  perhaps  distinguished  only  by  a  nick- 
name, lavish  their  fortune  in  giving  exncn- 
sive  entertainments  to  those  who  lau^  at 
them,  and  saunter  about  as  mere  idle  in9u^ 
nificent  hangers-on  even  upon  the  fuoliSi 
great ;  when  if  they  had  been  judiayoua^^ 
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brought  up  at  home,  they  might  have  been 
comtortable  and  creditable  members  of  soci- 
ety. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate 
parting  from  my  revered  friend,  who  was 
taken  up  by  the  Bedford  coach,  and  carried 
to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  Messieurs 
DiUy  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford ;  dined 
with  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  the  county, 
and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  journey. 

'•*'  TO   BENNET    LAKGTOK,   ESQ. 
DSAR  SlR> 

"  How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself 
and  your  invitation  to  your  new  house  was 
to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  consider  our 
friendship  not  onl^  as  formed  by  choice,  but 
as  matured  by  time.  We  have  been  now 
long  enough  acquainted  to  have  many  im- 
ages in  common,  and  therefore  to  have  a 
source  of  conversation  which  neither  the 
learning  nor  the  wit  of  a  new  companion  can 
supply. 

"  My  Lives  are  now  published ;  and  if 
YOU  will  tell  me  whither  I  shall  send  them, 
that  they  may  come  to  you,  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  not  be  without  them. 

*■*•  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear,  that 
Mrs.  Thrale  is  disencumbered  of  her  brew- 
house  ;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser 
00  far  from  an  cviL,  that  he  was  content  to 
g^ve  for  it  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.    Is  the  nation  ruined  ? 

"  rlease  to  make  my  respectful  compli* 
ments  to  Lady  Rothes,  and  Keep  me  in  the 
memoir  of  aU  the  little  dear  tamily,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Jane. 

I  am.  Sir, 
''Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnsok. 
*«  Bolt-court,  June  16, 1781." 

Johnson*s  charity  to  the  poor  was  uni- 
form and  extensive,  both  from  inclination 
and  principle.  He  not  only  bestowed  li- 
berally out  of  his  own  purse,  but  what  is 
more  difficult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from 
others,  when  he  had  proper  objects  in  view. 
This  he  did  judiciously  as  well  as  humanely. 
Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that  when  he 
has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  persons 
in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalle  has  offered 
what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted 
on  taking  less,  saying,  *•'•  No,  no,  Sir :  we 
must  not  pamper  them.*' 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  executors,  for  the  fol- 
lowing note,  which  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers after  his  death,  and  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  nim 
from  communicating  to  me  with  the  other 
letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  with  which  he  was 
pleased  to  furnish  me.  However  slight  in 
itself,  as  it  does  honour  to  that  illustrious 
painter,  and  most  amiable  man,  I  am  happy 
to  introduce  it. 


i( 


TO  SIB  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
'•DkarSir, 

*•*•  It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  re- 
ceived your  splendid  bene&ction.     To  a 
hand  so  liberal  in  distributing,  I  hope  no^ 
body  will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring. 
^*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

^^Sam.  Jouvsoy. 
<Uune23,  1781." 


u 
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TO   THOMAS  ASTLE,   ESQ. 


"Sir, 


'*  I  AM  ashamed  that  you  have  been  forced 
to  call  so  often  for  your  books,  but  it  has  been 
by  no  fault  on  either  side.  They  have  ne- 
ver been  out  of  niy  hands,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  at  home  without  seeing  you ;  for  to 
see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the  antiquities  of  my 
country,  is  an  opportunity  of  improvement 
not  willingly  to  be  missed. 

"Your  notes  on  Alfred*  appear  to  me 
very  judicious  and  accurate,  but  they  are 
too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  you,  are 
unknown  to  me,  ana  to  most  others ;  and 
you  must  not  think  too  fiivourably  of  your 
readers  ;  by  supposing  them  kno wing,' you 
will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land, 
and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons  any  gold 
coin  ? 

"  I  have  inuch  curiosity  after  the  manners 
and  transactions  of  the  middle  ages,  but  have 
wanted  either  diligence  or  opportunity,  or 
both.  You,  Sir,  have  sreat  opportunities, 
and  I  wish  you  both  difigence  and  success, 
"lam,  Sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnsok. 
"July  17,  1781." 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert 
in  Dr.  Bumey's  own  words.  "  Dr.  Bumey 
related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality  which 
his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friena  of  Dr. 
Bumey's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewlev,  well  known 
in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  PhUoaopher 
of  Mauingham :  who,  from  the  Ramblers 
and  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before 
the  author*s  fame  was  established  by  the- 
Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,  had 
conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him,  that  he 
earnestly  begeed  Dr.  Bumey  to  give  him 
the  cover  of  ms  first  letter  he  haa  received 
from  him,  as  a  relic  of  so  estimable  a  writer. 
This  was  in  17W.  In  1760,  when  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Temple  in 
London,  where  he  had  then  chambers,  he 
happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  was  up : 
and  being  shewn  into  the  room  where  ne 
was  to  breakfiist,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to 
try  whether  he  could  undiscovered  steal  any  ' 

•  The  Will  of  King  Alfred,  alluded  to  in  thi«  letter, 
from  the  orlghial  Saxon,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A«tle,  - 
has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Universiiy  of 
Oxford. 
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tbiog  to  send  to  hi*  friend  Bewlej,  *a  ano- 
ther relic  of  tbe  adminble  Dr.  Johnson. 
But  finding  nothing  better  to  hia  purpose, 
he  cut  tome  bristle*  ofT  his  hetrtb-broom, 
and  encloaed  them  in  >  letter  tohii  counti; 
enthudast,  who  receired  tbem  with  due 
rercrence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensible  of 
the  honour  done  him  bj  a  man  of  genius 
and  science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stran. 
aer,  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Bume?, '  Sir,  there 
IS  no  man  possessed  of  the  smallest  poftion 
of  modest/,  but  must  be  flattered  with  the 
■dmiisldon  of  such  a  man.  I'U  give  him  a 
set  of  m  J  lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  accept  them.'  In  this  he  kept  hia  word  ; 
and  Dr.  Bumey  had  not  only  the  pleaaure 
of  gratifyinK  his  (Hend  with  ■  present  more 
worth/  of  Ks  acceptance  than  the  s^^ent 
fhtm  (he  hearth  broom,  but  soon  after  in. 
trodudng  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in 
Bolt-court,  with  whom  he  bad  the  ntiaflic- 
tion  of  GonTening  a  considerable  time,  not 
a  tbrtnight  beforcMs  death  (  which  happen- 
ed in  St.  MartiD's-street,  during  bis  visit  to 
Dr.  Bumej,  in  the  house  where  the  great 
Sir  Imuc  Newton  had  lived  and  died  before." 

In  one  of  bis  little  memorandum-books  la 
the  fbllowing  minute : 

"  August  S,  H  F.  M.  KtaL  73,  in  tbe  sum- 
mer-house at  Strestham. 

"After  innumerable  resolutions  formed 
and  neglected,  I  liave  retired  hither,  to  plan 
•  life  of  greater  diligence.  In  hope  that  I 


maj  vet  be  useful,  and  be  dallj  better  pre- 
judge, fm 
ctdl  n>r  asmstance  and  support. 


Judge,  fhim  whose  in^nttemercj  I  bumblj 


"  AI7  purpose  is, 

"  To  pass  el|^t  hours  eveij  da/  in  some 
serious  emplojment. 

"  Having  pra/ed,  I  purpoae  toetnplo/  the 
next  nx  weeks  upon  the  Italian  laiigiuge, 
for  mj  settled  study." 

How  veneniblv  pious  does  he  appear  in 
these  momenta  of  Bohtude,  and  bow  spirited 
are  bit  reaolutions  for  the  improvenient  of 
his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when  af- 
flicted with  man/  complaints. 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birming- 
ham, IJchfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  whidi 
verv  good  reasons  might  be  given  In  the 
conjectuial  yet  positive  manner  of  writers, 
who  are  proud  to  account  for  ever/  event 
whl(^  the/  relate.  He  himself^  however, 
•a/a,  "The  motivesof  my  journey  I  hardly 
know  ;  I  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not 
williiiD  to  miss  it  again."*  But  some  good 
considerations  arise,  amongst  which  la  tbe 
kindly  recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  sur- 
geon of  Birmingham.  >'  Hector  ia  likewlae 
an  old  fnend,  the  only  companion  of  my 
childhood  that  passed  through  the  school 
with  me.    We  have  alwa/a  loved  one  ano- 


I  have  no  distinct  hope." 

He  aaya  too,  "  At  IJchfleld,  niT  aati 
place,  I  hope  to  shew  a  good  example  b/f 
quent  attendance  on  public  worahip." 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  ) 
rest  of  this  year  waa,  I  know  not  why,  vi 
■canty,  and  all  on  my  aide.  I  wrote  nun  0 
letter  to  introduce  Mr.  Sinclair  (now  j 
John)  the  member  for  Caithness,  to  hia  1 
guaintance  ;  and  informed  him  in  anotbi 
that  my  wife  had  again  been  affected  wi 
alarming  a/mploms  of  illness. 

In  179a,  hia  complaint*  increased,  and  l 
history  of  hia  life  this  year,  ia  little  mc 
than  a  mournful  recital"  "  the  rariationi 
bis  illness,  in  the  midstof  which,  however. 
will  appear  from  hia  letten,  that  the  powi 
of  hia  mind  were  in  no  d^ree  impaired. 


"  I  aiT  down  to  answer  youi  letter  on  t 
aame  day  in  which  I  received  it,  and  ■ 
pleased  Uiat  my  first  letter  of  tbe  year  is 
Vou.  No  man  ou^t  to  be  at  ease  while 
knows  himself  in  the  wrong;  and  thsvei 
•atisfied  myself  with  mj  In 
letter  relaUng  to  Mr.  Siocis 
I  believe,  never  brougfaL 

*■  M/  health  has  been  tottering  thi*  )i 
year :  and  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  ■ 
count  of  my  time.  I  am  always  boping 
do  better  than  I  have  ever  hitherto  ame. 

"MyjoumeTtoAshboimieand  Staffoi 
■hire  was  not  pleasant ;  for  what  enjoyme 
ha*  a  sick  man  visiting  the  )ick  ?— Shall  1 
ever  have  another  frolick  like  our  ioumi 
to  the  Hebrides  F 

"  1  hope  that  dear  Mr«  Bonrell  will  m 
mount  her  complaints;  in  losing  her  /< 
will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  tost,  wittKi 
Btabilit/,by  thewavesoflife.-f  I  wish  bo 
her  and  you  very  man/  years,  and  vei 


happjf. 


othlng  particular.    All  your  frienJ 
owevcr  are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of  yoi 
etum  to  I.«ndon.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Youra  most  affectionatel/, 

"  Sam.  JoBMM 

'•Juamrj  S,  inL- 

At  a  time  when  he  was  leas  able  **"r  ', 
ad  once  been  to  siutaln  a  ahod,  he  w 
suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett,  whi. 
event  he  thus  connnunicated  to  Dr-  L*' 


"OtJ«  old  friend.  Mr.  Levett,  wh<i 
ast  night  minently   cheeHli],   died 


'-^ 
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oniing.  The  niui  irho  Uj  in  the  nrae 
lom,  be«inf{  an  uncomman  noUe,  ^  up 
id  tried  to  make  bim  apeak,  but  without 
ftct.  He  tlien  raUed  Mr.  Holder,  the 
■athecaryi  who,  thuujfh  when  he  came  be 
lOU^t  htm  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could 
raw  nu  blood.  So  has  ended  the  long  life 
'  a  rerj  useful  and  verj  blameless  man. 


■'JiniuiT  17.  lT8i- 

In  one  of  his  memoranduin.booka  in  my 
Msession.is  the  fallowinff  entrj:  "  Janu. 
7  20,  Sunday.  Robert  Lerett  was  buried 
.the churchyard  of  Bridewell,  between  one 
id  two  in  the  «f)emoan.  He  died  on 
hursdnv  17,  abodt  seven  in  the  moTning, 
r  an  instantaneous  death.  He  was  an  old 
id  Jaithful  friend  ;  1  have  known  him  from 
tout  is.  ContmrnlaiiL  Majr  GoD  have 
lercyonhim.  May  he  have  mercy  on  me." 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectimiBte  r^ard 
T  L>evett,*  that  he  honoured  his  memory 
itb  the  ibilowinj;  pathetic  verses : 


OtKuiri^  >Ik.  ud  couKlT  Und, 
Thii  pialK  lo  nwril  unrelWd. 

Whn  filntlnf  Nuanaird  lor  ild. 
And  hai'rinii  Dmib  pnpu'd  Ih*  bin 

Hta  TlgoToua  moedT  dlipuy'd 

In  H]atrft  dafkal  nvens  kDown, 
Hit  ready  h«lp  wai  vnt  alahj 

When  hofMCH  AbcdWi  poui'd  Ui  fm 
AndkHidy  WaM  ntvitadlbt 

No  pHtygaliii  dJsdKb-d  b;  ptidei 
Tbe  niodat  vauw  of  vrery  day 
Thalollofavcry  dajniipljr^d- 


HltibifhukBt  •rtl«iplo]i'd.  . 
TiM  bun  day.  tha  paanTuI  ntaht, 

UbMI,  UDcamUd,  cUdad  bf  i 
Hb  frama  wai  ftrm,  tab  dowarm  «w 

Tbuugh  DOW  hti  dihilMh  itat  ■ 


Dtalb  broki  u  oaet  the  'lul  chain. 

In  one  of  Johnson's  ref^ters  of  thli  year, 

lere  occurs  the  foUowinjf  f— 

Jan.  30.    The  Ministry 


Ih  HUaiini  ol  Sir  John  HawUu^ 
oortpcaudlhit  lloa^uiincthuii 


It^bl 


red  with  Francis,  and  irave  thanks."^ 

as  tieen  the  subject  of  Sscussion,  who* 

ther  there  are  two  distinct  particulars  men- 
tioned here  ?  Or  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  KJvine  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  3iBao£tion  of  the  Ministry  ?  Jn  sup. 
port  of  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may  he 
urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that  Ministry, 
which  has  frequently  appeared  in  the  couraa 
of  this  work  ;  and  it  ia  strongly  confirmed 
by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Se- 
vuAs — "  I  am  elad  the  ministry  Is  re- 
moved. Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never 
di^[raced  a  counti^.  If  they  sent  a  mes- 
senf^  into  the  City  to  take  up  a  orinter, 
the  messenger  was  taken  up  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  Alder, 
man.  If  they  sent  one  army  to  the  relief 
of  another,  the  flirt  arm/  was  defeated  and 
token  before  the  second  arrived.  I  will  not 
say  that  what  they  did  was  always  wrong  | 
but  It  was  always  done  at  a  wrong  time." 


"  Mh a.  Williams  shewed  me  your  kind 
letter.  This  little  habitation  is  now  but  a 
melancholy  place,  clouded  with  the  gloom  of 
disease  and  death.  Of  the  fourinmsteH.oue 
has  been  suddenly  snatched  away :  two  are 
oppressed  by  very  afflictive  and  dangerous 
iUness ;  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  gun  some 
relief  bv  a  third  bleedino,  from  a  disorder 
which  has  for  some  time  distressed  me,  and 
I  think  myself  to-day  much  better. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that 
you  are  so  fiir  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath. 
Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till 
your  health  is  not  only  obtained,  but  con- 
firmed. Vour  fortune  is  such  as  that  no 
moderate  expense  deserves  your  ore ;  and 
you  have  a  husband,  who,  1  believe,  doea 
not  regard  it.    Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are 

Suite  welL  I  am,  for  mjr  part,  very  much 
eserted ;  but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hope 
God  will  bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form 
the  same  wish  ibr  me. 

"  1  am,  dear  Madam, 
"  Vour  most  bumble  servant, 

"  9am.  Johvsov. 
"  February  t.  ITV." 

MA  LONE,  ES&. 


"  I  BAVK  fbr  msny  weeks  been  to  inudi 
outof  order,  that  I  have  gone  out  only  in  a 
coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I  can  use  all  - 
the  freedom  that  sickness  requires.  Do  not, 
therefore,  take  it  amiss,  that  I  am  not  with 
you  and  Dr.  Fanner.  I  hope  hereafter  to 
see  you  often,     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  8am.  Johnion. 

"  Feb.  r,  17W-- 

t  Prayn  and  Medllatloai,  p,  Kt. 
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■■  Dua  Sri, 

"I  BOPEl  grow  better,  ardsluU  toon  be 
able  to  ec^oy  the  kindneu  of  idj  Irieadi.  I 
think  thia  wild  adherence  to  Chatterton' 
more  luucaiuatable  than  the  obetioate  de- 
fence oTOsdan.  In  Onian  there  i«  a  na- 
tional prid»,  which  may  be  &>rf(iven,  thouf^ 
It  cannot  be  ^plauoed.  In  Cliatterton 
there  is  nothing  but  the  resolution  to  aaj 
•gtin  what  haa  once  been  said. 

"  I  am  Sir,  y  our  humble  ferrftnt, 

"  Sam.  jDHawm. 

These  short  lettere  shew  the  regard  which 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  for  Hr.  Malone, 
who  the  more  he  ia  known  is  the  more  hiah- 
ly  rdued.  It  it  much  to  be  r^retted  £at 
Johnson  was  prerenled  from  «t"""g  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentlenun's  table, 
•t  which  he  would  in  even  respect  have  been 
fiilly  gratified.  Mr.  Aukoe,  who  has  so 
ably  succeeded  him  as  an  Editor  of  Shak- 
•petre,  has,  in  bis  Preface,  done  great  and 
juit  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCr  POITKk,  IM  LICHFIELD. 

"  I  wBjri  away  (him  Lichfield  ill,  and 
have  had  a  trouUeaome  time  with  my  breittb : 
liir  some  we«^  I  have  been  disordered  by  a 
addfOf  wjuch  I  could  not  get  the  violence 
abated,  tfU  I  had  been  let  blood  three  times. 

I  liave  not,  however,  been  to  bad  but  tliat 
I  could  have  wntten,  and  am  sorry  that  I 
DNlectedit. 

"  My  dwellms  is  but  melancholy  ;  both 
Vniliams,  and  DemnouliDS,  and  myself;  are 
TflTf  rickly  I  Frank  is  not  well ;  and  poor 
Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day,  by  a 
Hidden  stroke;  I  suppose  not  one  minute 
paaMd  between  health  and  death :  so  un- 
oertaiD  are  human  things. 

**  Such  is  the  appeaiance  of  the  world 
■bout  me  t  I  hope  your  scenes  kk  more 
dieeiAiL  But  whatever  belUls  us,  tlioufrii 
it  is  »^  to  be  serious,  it  is  useless  and  fool, 
ish,  and  perliaps  sinflil,  to  be  gloomy.  Let 
us,  therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  ve 
can  ( thourii  the  loss  of  fMends  will  be  felt, 
and  poor  I«vett  had  been  a  &ithtul  adhe- 
rent lor  thirty  years. 


"  Forgive  me,ny  dear  love,  the  omiaM 
of  writing  j  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  m 
other  bulta.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

"  Make  mv  compliments  to  Mra.  CoU 
Adey,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  til 


"  ?4HnlnB,  Hudi  V,  ITS.' 


"  Sax.  JoKxaoi 


«  Ht  last  was  hut  a  duU  letter,  and 
know  not  that  this  will  be  much  more  d>ea 
fill  i  I  am,  however,  willing  to  write,  b< 
cause  vou  are  desirous  to  hear  from  me. 

"  My  diaordeT  has  now  begun  ita  nintl 
week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  was  lal 
Thuiaday  blooded  for  the  fbuitb  time,  aBi 
have  mnoe  fiiund  myself  much  reUered,  ba 
I  am  very  tender,  and  easily  hurt  t  ao  tha 
nnce  we  parted  1  have  had  but  little  ccn 
fort,  but  I  hope  that  the  firing  will  necora 
me  i  and  that  in  the  summer  I  ahaU  ae 
Lichfield  again,  fiir  I  willnotdelayBiyni 
anotha'  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

"  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Xy 
Levett'i  brothen  in  YorkabtM^  who  wil 
take  the  little  he  has  left :  It  is  but  Uttli 
yet  it  will  be  welcome,  for  I  bdiere  the; 
are  of  very  low  conditlon- 

'  To  be  sick,  uid  to  see  notblng  but  sid 
nen  and  death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state ;  but 
hope  better  times,  even  in  this  world,  wil 
come  i  and  whatever  thia  world  may  witi 
hold  or  nve,  we  shall  be  hifipy  ia  *  bette 
state.    Pray  tor  me,  my  dear  Lmcw. 

■*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobt 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  my  old  friend   Hett 
Bailey,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladiea. 
"lar    ' — "-■' — 


hus  feebngly  mentiana  Ua  reaped 
1,  and  phyndan.  Dr.  Lawrences 
.Awrence  has  almost  tost  the  sens 


UudilAITta.' 

On  the  day  on  which  tbia  IMter  vaa  w: 

ten,  he  thus  feebng' "^ —  ""' 

ed  friend,  and  phys 

"  Poor  Lawrence  lu._  _    . . .  ._  . .  . 

of  heu^g  i  and  I  bare  loat  tbectckveraatla 
ofaleamed,inteUi«nt,Bi>d  commmicaliv 
companion,  and  a  mend  whom  limg  fiuiuii 
arity  has  much  endeared.  I^wrence  ia  OB 
of  tlie  best  men  whom  I  bare  known.  '  Itm 
tram  omnium  munwv  Dttu.'  "t 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  cutt«m  whtu  h 
wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrence  conceirung  bia  owi 
health,  to  use  the  I^bn  language.  I  bav 
been  ftvoured  by  Miss  Lawrence  with  on 
of  these  letters  as  a  specimen  : 
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qtmm  tanen  te  ineonmUo  naUrn  fieri.  Ad  le 
twnirv  Dtr  pottum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venial. 
Lieere  vet  non  Hetre  unv  verho  dicendum  ett  i 
calera  mihi  el  Uoldera*  iwJifuerM.  Si  perle 
licel,  imperatur  nuncio  Holdentm  ad  me  de- 

"  Potljuan  tu  ditaeutrit,  quo  me  vertam  ?"t 
"TO  CArTilB  LiKOTOH,! 


"  It  u  now  long  alnce  we  M«r  one 
other  i  anJ,  whatever  bu  been  the  "" 
Hither  jau  have  written  tome,        ' 


to  JO. 


and  silence,  is  certainty  not  wise, 
luntarily  to  throw  awaj  oAe  of  the  greatest 
com  forts  of  this  wearj  pilgrimiue,  of  which 
when  it  is,  as  it  must  be  taken  fioallr  awi^, 
he  thaltrevela  on  alone,  will  wonderiiow  his 
esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not  forget 
nie  i  you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It 
IS  pleasing  in  theulenceof  solitude  tu  think, 
that  there  is  one  at  least,  however  distant, 
of  whose  benevolence  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of  seeing  again. 
"  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the 
historv  ia  moumiul.  The  spring  of  last 
year  deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose 

3e  for  fiiteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turn. 
upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness ; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course 
of  human  things  wiU  not  suffer  man  to  hope. 
I  passed  the  summer  «t  Streatham,  hut  then 


xnild  ban  lAlB  bat  bk  mind,  ud  bU  Iduuc  1 

ji,  ud  hliTbAit  hBd,  •«  ibaaM  not  nucb  b 

iMfM.    Iilw^  BMdMpdr  If  bttekwtlw  twtlM 
himd  br  clKUkltT.  V  »  «<«  ftxpHBIlr  ud  iWamOj 

'•  L«  iMknaw  tnn  tbne  to  Umg  whitenr  hspptui  i 
•Bd  t  lB|i*  I  and  DM  u^TgujhM  aach  I  Ba  kiURMM 

" TBnuilhui nonuH  wtlh  which ym  Angund mr 
In  your  lut  IttUf  ontld  vot  cl*t  ne  the  pkuun  Hut  I 
wUud,  TMlwusMunnlTtlli  br  tai  iSdrIiii  to 
mr  dHiT  McDd  mitlui  ma  amrma  or  ki»wizig  hU  tt^Ui. 

kUHknow.  f^oinllaietaliiH»«U  thurAiotaei^e, 

'  H>Dv  m  of  itTW*  Warn  Iut*^  Ivt  about  there 
■withtnn,  tOnadiBrUBd  phiildn  oftniuponniy 
vIhA  lun  HiHtbflta^aDd  hope  cntLtudt.H  well  b 
itliimi.  I  III  till  ■  inmlTi  in  rMMmhuiri  Bolt-cDun. 
FlHt-«KM.  Feb.  4,  iva.' 

Itlr.lMlaaMaf  MlblitliaeoadatT  St  Rodu- 
M,  he  k  iiianMtd  by  hi>  miuun  tUle. 


•*a  no  Tbrale ;  ana  haviAg  idled  away  the 
aununer  with  «  weakly  body  and  neslected 
mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  StaffbrdAire  on 
the  edge  of  winter.  The  season  w»s  dreary, 
I  was  nidily,  and  found  the  friends  sicklv 
whom  I  went  to  see.  ARer  a  sorrowful  so- 
ioum,  I  returned  to  a  habitation  possemed 
for  the  oresent  by  two  sick  women,  whereiny 
dear  old  fiiend,  Mr.  Lerett,  to  whom  *•  he 
jsed  to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance, 
lied  a  few  weeks  ago,  suddenly  in  his  bed  ; 
ther;  passed  not,  1  believe,  a  ndnule  be- 
tween health  and  death.  At  ni^t,  as  at 
lira.  Thiale's,  1  was  munng  in  mj  cham< 
ber,  I  thought  with  uncommm  eameetness, 
that  however  I  might  alter  my  mode  of  life. 
or  whithersoever  f  might  remove,  I«ould 
endeavour  to  retain  Levett  about  me ;  in 
the  morning  my  servant  brought  me  word 
that  Levett  was  called  to  another  state,  ■ 
state  for  which,  I  think,  he  was  not  tmpre- 
pared,  for  he  was  vety  useful  to  the  poor. 
How  much  soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  with 
that  I  had  valued  him  more.§ 

"  I  have  myself  been  ill  moie  than  eight 
weeks  of  a  disorder,  frtan  which,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  I  h«pe 

"  you,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more 
cbeerfiil  scene;  you  see  George  fund  of  bis 
book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively, 
with  my  own  Uttle  Jffluiy  equal  to  the  beat  i 
and  in  whatever  can  contribute  ta  yottr 
quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Hothet 
ready  to  concur.  Hay  whatever  you  el\jo* 
of  good  be  Increased,  and  whatever  you  sub 
fcr  of  evil  be  diminished. 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  "°'^*]S2;*«ri'm''      "  ^"-  J*""*"- 

"  TO  Mm.  BBCTOa,  IS  BIHMIltaMAlI.il 
"  DaAK  Sir, 

"  I  HOPE  I  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  my- 
self to  imsgine  that  rou  and  dear  Mrs.  Care< 
less^willbe  glad  to  hear  some  accountoftne. 
I  performed  the  journey  to  Iiondon  with 
very  little  inconvenience,  and  come  safe  to 
my  habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  hut 
ill  health,  and,  of  consequence,  very  little 
cheerfillneas.  I  then  went  to  visit  a  little 
waj  into  the  counlrr,  where  I  got  a  com- 
plaint by  a  cold  which  has  hungelgfatweue 
upon  me,  and  Irom  wbich  I  am,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  aot  yet  free. 


^amt-m. 
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I  am  afiraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my  re- 
covery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems  to 
make  no  advances  towards  us. 

^^  Such  is  ray  health,  which  will,  I  hope, 
soon  grow  better.  In  other  respects  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  any  thing  more  generally  com- 
mended than  the  lives  of  the  Poets  ;  and 
have  found  the  world  willing  enough  to 
caress  me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me  to 
be  in  much  company ;  but  this  season  I 
have  been  almost  wholly  employed  in  nur- 
sing myself 

^  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you 
again,  and  vdll  not  put  off  my  visit  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in 
London,  that  I  did  not  remember  the  diner- 
ence  of  seasons. 

*'^  Your  healths  when  I  saw  you,  was  much 
improved.  You  will  be  prudent  enough  not 
to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope  when  we  meet 
a^n,  we  shall  congratulate  each  other  upon 
Ikir  prospects  of  fonger  life ;  though  wnat 
are  tne  pleasures  of  tne  longest  liie,  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  a  tiappy  death  ? 
*'*'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*^  Yours  most  affectionately, 

*-*■  Sam.  Johmsok. 

*'  LoDdon,  March  fl,  1783." 

^«  TO  THE  SAME. 

TWithout  a  dat9,  but  tuppowd  to  le 
«*  DsAa  Sib,  •bout  this  time.} 

^^  That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless 
should  have  care  or  curiosity  about  my 
health,  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every 
man  feefi  from  finding  nimself  not  forgotten. 
In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of  our  native 
place  and  our  early  friends,  which  in  the 
Dustle  or  amusements  of  middle  life,  were 
overborne  and  suspended.  You  and  I  should 
now  naturally  cling  to  one  onother :  we  have 
outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend  to 
rival  us  in  each  other*s  kindness.  In  our 
walk  through  life  we  have  dropped  our 
companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up  such  as 
chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel  on  alone. 
You,  indeed,  have  a  sister,  with  whom  you 
can  divide  the  day  :  I  have  no  natural  friend 
left ;  but  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
preserve  me  from  neglect ;  I  have  not  want- 
ed such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship 
coula  supply.  My  health  has  been,  from 
my  twentieth  ^ear,  such  as  has  seldom  af- 
forded me  a  single  day  of  ease ;  but  it  is  at 
least  not  worse :  and  I  sometimes  make  my- 
self believe  that  it  is  better.  My  disorders 
are,  however,  still  sufficientlv  oppressive. 

'^  I  think  of  seeing  Stanorcfsnire  again 

this  autunm,  and  intend  to  find  my  way 

through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  aee 

you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well.    I  am.  Sir, 

**"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

*^  Sam.  Johkson.*' 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regret- 
ted^ that  I  could  not  come  to  London  this 
spring,  but  ho|)ed  we  should  meet  some- 


where in  the  summer ;  mentioned  the  ftate 
of  my  affairs,  and  suggested  hopes  of  some 
preferment ;  inform^  him,  tnat  as  *^  The 
Beauties  of  Johnson**  had  been  published  m 
London,  some  obscure  scribbler  had  pub- 
lished at  Edinbuivh,  what  he  called  ^  The 
Deformities  of  Jomison." 

^^TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ZflO. 
"Da^R  Si  A, 

^^  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive 
from  each  other  on  Good-Friday  and  F^*- 
ter-day,  we  must  be  this  year  content  to 
miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray  for  each  other, 
and  hope  to  see  one  another  yet  from  timf 
to  time  with  mutual  delight.  Mj  disorder 
has  been  a  cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of 
respiration,  and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a 
state  of  great  uneasiness ;  but  by  repeated 
phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved :  and  next  to 
the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  mv- 
sel^  that  you  will  r^oice  at  mine. 

^^  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is 
vet  too  early  to  consider.  You  want  to 
know  what  you  shall  do  now;  I  do  not 
think  this  time  of  bustle  and  confusion*  like 
to  produce  any  advantage  to  vou.  lEvery 
man  has  those  to  reward  ana  gratify  who 
have  contributed  to  his  advancement.  To 
come  hither  with  such  expectations  at  the 
expense  of  borrowed  money,  which,  I  find, 
vou  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly 
be  considered  prudent.  I  am  sorry  to  fincu 
what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply,  that 
you  liave  already  gone  the  whole  jctiffth  of 
your  credit  This  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  vour 
whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your 
inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing; 
all  that  you  receive  must  pay  for  the  past. 
You  must  get  a  place,  or  pine  in  penury, 
with  the  empty  name  of  a  great  estate. 
Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil, 
and  pregnant  with  so  much  temptation,  and 
so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  earnestly 
enjoin  ^ou  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you 
have ;  live  if  you  can  on  less ;  do  not  borrow 
either  for  vanity  or  pleasure;  the  vanity 
will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  re* 
gret :  stay  therefore  at  home,  till  you  have 
saved  money  for  prour  journey  hither. 

'^  *•  The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  are  said  to 
have  got  money  to  the  collector;  if  *  the 
Deformities*  have  the  same  success,  I  Khali 
be  still  a  more  extensive  benefiu;tor. 

"  Make  nay  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to  me ;  and  to 
the  young  people,  whom  I  have  never  ot 
fended. 

"  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your 
plea  against  the  Solicitors. 
^^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

**Sam.  Johnson. 

"  London,  March  S8, 1782.'* 


.»  [On  the  preceding  day  the  MJnloiy  bad  been  dMu«. 
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Notwithstanding  bis  afflicted  state  of  body  tween  life  and  death,  are  commonly  the  of* 

and  mind  this  year,  the  following  correspon-  feet  of  our  own  misconduct  and  intempe- 

dence  affords  a  proof  not  only  of  hit  bene-  ranee.    To  die,  Ac' — This,  Sir,  you  see  is 

volence  and  conscientious  leadiness  to  re-  all  true  and  all  blameless.     I  hope  some 

lieve  a  good  man  from  error,  but  by  his  clo-  time  in  the  next  week  to  have  all  rectified, 

thing  one  of  the  sentiments  in  his  '*  liamb-  My  health  has  been  lately  much  shaken ;  if 

ler"  in  different  language,  not  inferior  to  you  favour  me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a 

that  of  the  original,  shews  his  extraordinary  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  your 

command  of  clear  and  forcible  exi)res8ion.  prayers.    I  am,  &c. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that,  "  Sam.  Johvbox. 

in  "  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  passage  in  "  M«y  15. 1782.- 

^^  The  Beauties  orJohnson,"  article  Death,  This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its 

had  been  pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some  full  effect,  and  the  clergyman  acknowledged 

readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the  words  it  in  grateful  and  pious  tenns.-t* 

being,  "  To  die  is  the  &te  of  man  ;  but  to  The  following  letters  require  no  extracts 

die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  from  mine  to  introduce  them, 

folly  ;"  and  respectfuUy  suggesting  to  him,  ,,                    boswell,  esq. 

that  such  an  erroneous  noturn  ofany  sen-  ^^           J^  ^^^^"^  boswell,  esq. 

tence  in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged  "  ^"^^       *      .            j  ^                    tf 

friend  of  religion  and  virtue,  should  not^  ,   "  The  earnestness  and  tenaerness  of  your 

uncontradicted.  letter  is  such,  that  I  cannot  thmk  myself 

Johnson  thus  answered  the  clergyman's  «it^»K^  ^^  ^oj^  respect  than  it  claims  by 

letter :  sitting  down  to  answer  it  on  the  day  oa 

which  I  received  it. 

'*  TO  the  reverend  MR. ,  AT  "  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very 

BATH.  irksome  and  severe  disorder.      My  respira- 

t«  gi,(  tion  has  been  much   impeded,  and  much 

"  Beiko  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of    blood  has  been  taken  away.    I  am  now  ha- 

recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  ""^^^^  ^y  ^  catarrhous  cough,  from  which 

disorder,  1  cannot  neglect  the  acknowledge,  n»J  puipose  is  to  seek  rehef  by  change  of 

ment  of  your  Christian  letter.     The  book  ^^^  ^and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  go  to 


sidered  myself  as  utterly  disengaged  from  its  ,  ,  ,    , 

consequences.   Of  the  passage  you  menUon,  >""?*?«  ™y  company  ;  I  have  s<^cely  been 

I  remember  some  noticein  some  paper ;  ^^11  for  a  single  week.     I  might  have  re- 

but  knowingthat  it  must  be  misrepreiented,  reived  comfort  from  your  kindnew ;  but  you 

I  though  of  it  no  more,  nor  do  I  know  where  ^o"^5?  *»ave  seen  me  affltcted,  and,  perhaps, 

to  fincfit  in  my  own  books.    I  am  accustom-  [o""^  ™e  peevish.     Whatever  might  have 

ed  to  think  little  of  newspapers ;  but  an  opi-  ^^  XT^J  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know  not  how 

nion  so  weighty  and  serious  as  yours  has  de-  J. could  have  honestly  advise<l  you  to  come 

termined  me  to  do,  what  I  should,  without  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^  borrowed  money.    Do  not  ac- 

your  seasonable  admonition,  have  omitted  :  custom  yoursell  to  consider  debt  only  as  an 

and  I  will  direct  my  thought  to  be  shewn  in  "^convenience ;  you  wdl  find  it  a  calamity, 

its  true  stote.»    If  I  could  find  the  passage  Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing 

I  would  direct  you  to  it    I  suppose  the  te-  V^^  and  produces  so  much  inability  to  re- 

nor  is  this  :-*  Acute  diseases  are  the  imme-  ?"'  ?,^l'  ^^^  °*^"^  ^\_  "»o"^j  ^1^*^  i^  « 

diate  and  inevitable  strokes  of  Heaven ;  but  ^7^  ^^^  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.     Con- 

of  them  the  pain  is  short,  and  the  conclu-  «J^  »  «*¥>  '^^'F^  ^prtune  is  very  narrow ; 

sion  speedy  ;  chronical  disorders,  by  which  whatever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever 

we  are  suspended  in  tedious  torture  be-  ^  reputaUon  by  intellectual  excellence, 

■ what  can  he  do  ?  or  what  evil  can  he  pre- 

'  ~ "^  vent  ?    That  he  cannot  help  the  needy,  is 

«  What  follows,  appeared  In  the  Moniin(f  Chronicle  evident;  he   has   nothing  to    spare.      But, 

of  May  so,  1703.— "A  correipondenthaTinf  mentioned,  nprharMi    \\\%  ndvirp  or  admnnition  mnv  he 

in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Deceinber  laTthe  last  clauie  P^™  P'  ^.     aovice  or  aamoniLlon  may  oe 

of  the  following  paragraph,  as  seeming  to  favour  sui*  USeiuL     His   poverty    Will  destroy   his   in* 

cide;  we  axe  requested  to  print  the  whole  pasKige.  that  flucncc :   many  more  can   fiiid  that  he  is 

it«  true  meaning  may  appear,  which  is  not  to  recommend  _^„^   ^|-„„  ..  „•;  i  ^  .    ,.„^     „„  .  ^-_      '.y\  ,^_ 

suicide,  but  exCTcise.  poor,  tban  that  be  is  wise ;  and  tew  will  re- 

"  Exerdse  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  vcrence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little 

which  we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the  Boul  and  body  con-  advantage  to  its  owner.     I   say   nothing  of 

tlnue  united,  it  can  malie  the  asjodation  pleasing,  and  ♦  Up  npiMonal  wrptrhpdnPM  nPn  rfphtnr  whirh 

give  probable  hopea  that  they  shaU  be  disjoined  by  an  ,    ®  I>ersonai  wreicneoness  oi  a  neoior,  wmcn, 

easyMparatlon.    it  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients,  however,  has   passed  into  a  proverb.     Of 

that  acute  djje^"  »" '«»  »f*jeoj  ■»}  chronical  from  nches  it  IS  not  necessary  to  write  the  iwae. 

ourselves ;  the  dart  of  death,  indeed,  falls  from  Heaven,  -^     ^^ 

but  we  poison  It  by  our  own  misconduct :  to  die  is  the  ^~" 

fate  of  man ;  but  todie  with Ungeriog  anguish  is  gsn^        f  The  corrcapoodence  may  be  seen  at  kneth  ia  th^ 


nSS^  his  fS»Uy  "  OcDUcman's  Magasinc,  Feb.  1786. 
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_  er.bertmeDibeTeditbRtbe  who 

bH  mooej  til  apare,  has  it  hIwh;*  in  hii 
power  to  benedt  olben ;  uid  of  aucb  power 
•  good  man  muat  tlwtj*  be  dedrouB. . 

"  I  tmjileued  with  rour  accaunt  of 
Etfter.*  WeihaUmeet.l'bope.itiautumii. 
both  wdl  and  both  cheemil  t  and  part  each 
Iba  better  fbr  the  oUier'i  compaiiT. 

"  Hake  mr  compliments  to  Mr*.  Boi- 
w«U,  and  to  the  jounKchanDera. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sah.  Jobmsom. 

"UBdOB,  JlUH3,17tt-" 

"  I  AK  much  pleaKd  that  jou  are  gmng  a 
very  long  journey,  whith  may  by  proper 
coDducl  restore  your  health  and  prolanf; 
your  liie. 

"Obserre  theae  rulei : 

"  1.  Turn  att  care  out  of  your  bead  as 
Boon  ai  you  mount  the  chaise. 

"  a.  Do  not  think  about  frugality  ;  jour 
health  Is  worth  more  than  it  can  co»t. 

"  4.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey 
to  fttipie. 

"  4.  Take  DOW  and  then  a  day's  rest. 
.  **  fi.  iiet  a  smart  ■ea-sickness,  if  you  can. 

**  0.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  end  keep  your 
mind  easy. 

"This  last  direction  is  the  principal;  with 
an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet, 
nor  physic,  can  be  of  much  use. 

"  1  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperoua  jour- 
ney, and  a  nappy  recovery.    I  am  dear  Sir, 
"_your  moat  affectionate. 


"  REixa  uncertain  wbetlier  I  should  have 
anv  call  this  autumn  into  the  country,  I 
did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind  letter. 
I  have  no  call ;  but  if  you  desire  to  meet  me 
at  Aihbourne,  I  believe  I  can  come  thither  j 
if  you  had  rather  come  to  London,  I  con 
slay  at  Streatham  :  take  your  choice. 

"  This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From 
the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
■Tune  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder  al^er 
another!  I  am  now  very  much  recovered, 
and  hope  still  to  be  better.  Wlat  bappi~ 
ncBs  it  IS  that  Mrs.  Buswett  has  escapeit 

"  My  '  Lives'  are  reprinting,  and  1  have 
forgotten  the  author  of  Gray's  character  i-f- 
wnte  imme<liately,  and  it  may  be  perhapa 
yet  iniierted. 

"  Uf  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your 

™p2(Bi?i>',i''^     by  LonlChWBinnSinHliTof 


fi«e  choice;  at  any  place  I  shall  be^ad  to 
e  you.    I  am,  ^ar  Sir,  youn,  &«. 

"  Sui-  JoBirsov. 

"AaciHtS«,I7a.' 

On  the  30th  of  August,  I  informed  him 
Uiat  my  honoured  bthn  had  died  that  nom. 
ilV  {  a  complaint  under  which  he  had  lol^ 
laboured,  having  suddenly  come  to  a  cri^ 
while  1  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Kr 
Charle*  PreMon,  from  whence  I  had  bMrten- 
ed  Uie  day  before,  ityon  receivii^  a  letter 
by  ezpreab 

**  TO  JAKIS   nOSWILL,  E««. 


^moval  of  any  one,  whom  1  have 
iDDwn,  into  another  sUte. 

"  Your  father's  death  had  every  ciTcum< 
stance  that  could  enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it 


was  at  a  mature  age,  and  Jt 

and  as  his  general  life  bad  L ^ ,  _ 

thoughts  mm  doubtleaa  fbr  manr  yean  pHt 
been  turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  did 
not  find  liiin  senmble  must  doubtlepa  iniere 
yoc ;  his  disposition  towards  you  wai  iw 
daubtedly  that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  a 
fiind  father.  Kindncos,  at  least  actual,  ia  In 
our  power,  but  fondness  is  not ;  uid  if  by 
n^llgence  or  imprudence  you  had  eztia. 
guished  his  fomlnesi,  be  could  not  at  wil 
rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained  be- 
tween you  but  muttul  forgiveness  of  eadi 
other's  faults,  and  mutual  de  ' 
other's  happinei 

"  I  shaLt  long 
of  his  fortime. 

"  You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  statian, 
and  have  therefore  new  cares,  and  aew  «. 
ploymentH.     life,  as  Cowley  i 


r  desire  of  c 
g  to  know  his  final  dispoaitioa 


,  .-  leyseemj 
ought  to  resemble  a  well-ordered  r 
which  •  ..  -     t 


1  poem  ;  of 

_.._  rule  generally  received  ia,  that 

the  exon^um  should  be  simple,  and  should 


boUi,  I 


iromiae  little.    Begin  your  n ™-b  u. 

"-  with  the  least  show,  and  the  laaat  ex- 
issible ;  you  may  at  pleasure  inriian 
t  you  cannot  easily  dimini^  them. 
j™  uui,  think  your  estate  your  own,  while 
any  man  can  call  upon  you  fbr  money  which 
you  cannot  pay :  therefore,  bq^in  wiUi  timo- 
rous paralmony.  Let  it  be  your  Bztt  cai* 
not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt- 

*'When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a 
future  state,  the  preient  ]iSe  teems  haidlw 
worthy  of  all  those  prfatdple*  of  conduct, 
and  maiims  of  prudence,  which  one  eeoe- 
ration  of  men  ha*  tnnamltted  to  amftber; 
but  upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  peredved 
how  tnuch  evil  Is  produced,  and  how  much 


good  It  impeded  bv  embamsiment  and  dia- 
taress,  and  bow  Uttle  room  the  expedients  of 
poverty  leave  fbr  tbe  exerdae  of  virtue,  it 


room  the  exjpedients  of 
e  exerdae  of  virtue,  it 
the  boundless  impor- 
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timce  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention 
to  the  interest  of  this. 

'^  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure 
the  kindness  of  the  agents  and  &ctor8 ;  do 
not  disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  unwelcome 
gaiety,  or  apparent  suspicion.  From  them 
you  must  learn  the  real  state  of  your  affidrs, 
the  characters  of  your  tenants,  and  the  value 
of  your  lands. 

^*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell ; 
I  think  her  expectations  from  air  and  exer- 
cise are  the  best  that  she  can  form.  I  hope 
she  will  live  long  and  happily. 

**I  forffot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay 
has  been  here ;  we  dined  cheemilly  t(^ther. 
I  entertained  lately  a  young  gentleman 
from  Corrichatachin. 

^'  I  received  your  letters  only  this  morn- 
ing.   I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c 

*^Sam.  Johvsox. 
«<  London,  Sept  7. 178S:'' 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received 
one  from  him,  dissuading  me  from  hastening 
to  him,  as  I  had  proposed ;  what  is  proper 
for  publication  is  the  fdlowing  paragraph, 
equally  just  and  tender: 

^^One  expense,  however,  I  would  not 
have  you  to  spare ;  let  nothing  be  omitted 
that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswdl,  though  it 
should  be  necessary  to  tranrolant  her  for  a 
time  into  a  softer  climate.  She  is  the  prop 
and  sta^  of  your  Ufe.  How  much  must 
your  children  suffer  by  losing  her.** 

Mj  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of 
his  sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for 
her,  that,  without  any  suggestion  on  my 
part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  j^te,  and  grate- 
ful letter. 

^'  DR.  JOHNSOK  TO  MHS.  BOSWELL. 

**  Dbab  Last, 

'^  I  HAVE  not  often  received  so  much  plea- 
sure as  from  your  invitation  to  Auchiniedc. 
The  journey  thither  and  back  is,  indeed, 
too  jipreat  for  the  latter  nart  of  the  year  9 
but  if  my  health  were  nilly  recovered,  I 
would  suner  no  little  beat  and  cold,  nor  a 
wet  or  a  rough  road  to  keep  me  from  you. 
1  am,  indeed,  not  without  nope  of  seeing 
Auehinleck  again ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and 
airy.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many 
greater  reasons,  take  care,  dear  Madam,  of 
your  health ;  spare  no  expense,  and  want  no 
attendance  that  can  nrocure  ease,  or  pre- 
serve it.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  your  mind 
quiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  give 
an  account  of  your  recovery  to.  Madam, 

"Yours,  Ac 

"Sam.  Johnsov. 

"London,  S^^.  7t  1788." 

"to  JAMES  BOSWZLL,  BSO. 
"DaABSin* 

"Haviito  passed  almost  this  whole  year 


in  a  succession  of  disorders,  I  went  in  Oc- 
tober to  Brighthelmstone,  whither  I  came 
in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness,  that  I  rest- 
ed four  times  in  walking  between  the  inn 
and  the  lodging.  IRy  physic  and  i^tinence 
I  grew  betteir,  and  am  now  reasonably  easy, 
though  at  a  great  distance  from  health.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  health  begins,  after 
seventy,  and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty. 
But  it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain 
to  oppose  it;  he  that  lives,  must  grow  old; 
and  ne  that  would  rather  grow  old  than  die, 
has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities  of  old 
age. 

"  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry. 
You  do  not,  nnce  now  you  are  the  head 
of  your  house,  think  it  worth  ^our  while  to 
try  whether  you  or  your  fnend  can  live 
longer  without  writing,  nor  suspect  that 
after  so  many  years  of  mendship,  tnat  when 
I  do  not  write  to  vou,  I  forget  you.  Put 
all  such  useless  jeslousies  out  of  your  head, 
and  disdjun  to  regulate  your  own  practice  by 
the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  the  desire  of  doing  Hsht. 

"  Your  economy,  I  suppose,  b^pns  now 
to  be  settled ;  your  expenses  are  acQusted  to 
your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in  their 
proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor: 
whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is 
a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness ;  it  cer- 
tainly destroys  liberty,  and  it  makes  some 
virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely 
difficult. 

"  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life, 
since  your  accession  to  your  estate.  How 
many  bouses,  how  many  cows,  how  much 
land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  baigains 
you  make  with  your  tenants. 


•  ••••• 


Ui 


Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  they  have 
printed  a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of 
three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord 
Hailes  ?  If  I  did  not,  I  wiU  do  it  out  of 
these.  What  did  you  make  of  all  your 
copy? 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  %re 
now  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll-street.  Sir 
Joshua  Repmolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but 
is  well  agam ;  and  I  am,  dear  S^, 

^^  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  Johnson. 
"London,  Dec.  7fl7».'' 

"  TO  DS.   SAMITEU  JOHNSOK. 
*'D<AR  Sir,  fidintmrgh,  Dec.  90, 1788. 

^\  I  WAS  made  happy  bv  your  kind  letter, 
which  fnive  us  the  a^eeable  hopes  of  seetng 
you  in  Scotland  agsm. 

"I  am  much  nattered  by  the 
you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery* 
am  better,  and   hope  to  liave  it  in  _ 
power  to  convince  you,  by  my  attention^ « 
now  much  cooaequence  I   esteem   your 


con^jUt 
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health  to  the  world  and  to  myidf.     I  re- 
main. Sir,  witb  grateful  refpect, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  icrvant, 

"  MAHaiBBI    BOSWKLL." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a 
very  material  alteration  with  respect  to 
Johnson'!  reception  in  that  &inily.  The 
manly  authority  of  the  husbimd  no  longer 
curbed  the  liv^y  eiuberance  of  the  lady; 
and  aa  her  vanity  had  been  Fully  i^ratifled, 
by  having  the  Colossus  of  literature  at. 
tached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually 
became  less  assiduous  to  please  him .  Whe- 
ther her  attachment  to  him  was  already  di- 
vided by  another  object,  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain ;  but  it  is  pfain  that  Johnson's  pe- 
netration was  ahve  to  her  neglect  or  forced 
attention ;  for  on  the  Gtb  ol  October  this 
year,  we  find  him  making  a  "  parting  use 
of  the  library"  at  Streatham,  and  pronoun- 
cing aprayer  which  he  composed  on  leaving 
Mrs,  Thrale'a  family." 

"Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy, 
help  nie  hy  thy  grace  that  I  may,  with 
humble  and  sincere  thankfulness,  remem- 
ber the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  I 


resign  them  with  holy  submission,  equally 
trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest,  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,0  Loan,  have  mercy  upon 

"  To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Loan,  I 
commend  this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and 
defend  them,  that  they  mayso  pass  through 
this  world,  as  flnallv  to  enjoy  in  thy  pre- 
sence everlnsting  ^ppiness,  for  Jesus 
CHntsT'isake.    Amen.'' 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer,  without 
some  emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the 
lady  whose  conduct  occasioned  it. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  I  find 
"Sunday,  went  to  church  at  Streatham. 
Tempia  tToiediji  evm  oiculo.^' 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  often  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  other  places,  and 
WHS  a  good  deal  with  him  at  BrighUielmstone 
this  autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with 
his  excellent  table  and  animated  converaa* 
tion.  Mr.  Metcalfe  shewed  him  great  re- 
spect, and  sent  him  a  note  that  he  might  havt 
the  use  of  his  carriage  whenever  he  pleased- 
Johnson  (3d  October,  1762)  returned  thin 
polite  answer  : — "  Mr.  Johnson  is  very 
much  obliged  by  the  Hnd  offer  of  the  car- 
risf^,  but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr. 
Metcalfe's  carriage,  except  when  he  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  com- 
jiany."  Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  but  bo 
highly  pleased  that  his  cotnpany  was  thus  va. 
lued  by  Johnson,  and  he  frequently  stlfind- 
«d  hlin  in  airings.    They  also  went  tc^ 


the  I/)[da  Montacute.+  "  Sir,  (said  John- 
son,) I  should  like  to  stay  here  tbur-and 
iwenty-hours.    We  see  here  how  cnir  ances- 

Uved." 


if  the  loth  and  20th  of  October  this  y 
n  one  he  says,  "  1  have  looked  il 
Anecdotes,   and  you  will  hardly 


tied.  I  wish  you  would  add  your  o  ..  ..  _ 
cDveries  and  mtelliffence  to  those  of  Dr. 
Kawlinson,  and  undertake  the  Supplement 
to  Wood.  Think  of  it.  In  the  other,  "I 
wish.  Sir,  you  could  oblun  some  fuller  in- 
formation of  Jortin,  Markland,  and  Thirl- 
by.  They  were  three  conteraporariea  of 
greater-  ' 


"  I  HEABD  yesterday  of  your  late  diaor- 
der,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself  if  I  bad 
heardof  it  without  alarm.  I  heard  likewise 
of  your  recovery,  which  I  sincerely  wish  to 
be  complete  and  perrnanent.  Your  coun- 
try has  been  in  duiger  of  losing  one  of  its 
brightest  ornamenU,  and  I  of  losing  one 
of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends;  but  I 
hope  you  will  still  live  long,  tijr  the  honour 
oF  the  nation ;  and  that  more  eT\joyment  of 
elegance,  your  intelligence,  and  your 
_., ;.-.;„ rved  for,  de«r  Sir, 

"  Bah.  JaawsoK. 

•'  Brifhlbdnuloae.  Ncir.  It,  IJV.' 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  having  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  "  Archsological  IMctionary," 
that  mar^    of  respect  was  thus  acknow- 


■*That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return 
you  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  Dedication,  I  entreat  you  with 

Seat  earnestness  not  to  consider  as  more 
ulty  than  it  is.  A  veiy  importunate  and 
oppressive  disorder  baa  fbr  some  time  de- 
Inrred  me  from  the  plesnirea,  and  obstruc- 
ted me  in  the  duties  of  life.  The  esteem 
and  kindness  of  wise  and  good  men  is  one 
of  the  last  pleasures  which  I  can  be  con- 
tent to  lose ;  and  gratitude  to  those  Irom 
whom  this  pleasure  is  received,  is  a  duty 
of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproacbcil 
with  the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now 
return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which 
I  have  received  &om  you,  and  which  I  con- 
sider as  giving  to  my  oame  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight  j  not  only  as  extend- 
ing its  Buperfides,  but  as  increanng  It*  va- 

■MTiilbrflnM 
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lue.    Your  book  was  evidently  wanted,  and 

will,  I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the  schooU  to 

which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine 

it ;  for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  anaeftt 

rites  and  practices  as  not  to  want  it.     As  I 

suppose  myself  to  owe  part  ofvour  kindness 

to  my  exceUent  friend.  Dr.  Patten,  he  has 

likewise  a  just  claim  to  my  acknowled^ 

mept,  which  I  hope  you.  Sir,  will  transmit 

There  will  soon  appear  a  new  edition  of  my 

'  Poetical  Biography ;  if  you  wiU  accept  o£ 

a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mmd,  be  pleased 

to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be  conveniently 

conveved  to  you.  This  present  is  small,  but 

it  is  given  with  good  will  by.  Reverend  Sir, 

«  Your  most,  Ac 

"  December  31*  l/w. 

Ik  1783,  he  was  more  severely  afflicted 
than  ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
his  correspondence;  out  still  the  same 
ardour  for  literature,  the  same  constant 
piety,  the  same  kindness  for  his  friends, 
and  the  same  vivacity,  both  in  conversation 
and  writing,  distinguished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account 
of  what  1  was  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and 
particularly  mentioned  what  I  knew  would 
please  him,— my  having  brought  an  old 
man.  of  eighty -eight  from  a  lonely  cottage 
to  a  comfortable  liabitation  within  mv  en- 
closures, where  he  had  good  neighbours 
near  him, — I  received  an  answer  in  Febru- 
ary, of  which  I  extract  what  follows : 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
your  activity  at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the 
old  gentleman,  whom  you  have  so  kindly  re- 
moved, may  live  long  to  promote  your  pros- 
perity by  his  prayers.  You  have  now  a 
new  character  and  new  duties;  think  on 
them  and  practise  them. 

*^  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  re- 
venue, and  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less. 
Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugsdity  is  not 
only  the  basis  of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence. 
No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himself;  we  must  have  enough  before  we 
have  to  spare. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
grows  well ;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her  well, 
no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  May 
you  long  live  happily  together. 

"  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with 
you  Baxter^s  Anacreon.  I  cannot  get  that 
edition  in  London.*** 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in 
London  the  night  before,  I  was  glad  to  find 
him  at  Mrs.  Thrale*s  house,  m  Argyll- 
street,  appearances  of  firiendship  between 
them  being  still  kept  up.  I  was  shewn  into 
his  room,  and,  after  the  first  salutation,  he 
■aid,  ^^  I  am  glad  you  are  come :  I  am  very 


•  [Dr.  Jahmoii  should  nem  not  4o  have  sought  dni« 
fgBDXtf  tat  Baxter't  Anacreon,  for  there  are  two  cdltkma 
of  that  book,  and  they  are  firequenUy  found  in  the  Lon* 
<toi  Sale-Cataloguee.    MO 


ill."    He  looked  pale,  and  was  distressetl 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing :  but,  after 
the  common  inouiries,  he  assumed  his  usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation.    See- 
ing me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  Lawd^  or 
proprietor  of  land,  he  began  thus :  "  Sir, 
the   superipritv    of  a   country-gentleman 
over  the  people  upon  his  estate  is  very 
agreeable :  and  he  who  says  he  does  not  feel 
it  to  be  agreeable,  lies ;  for  it  must  be  ajn^e- 
able  to  have  casual  superiority  ovct  those 
who  are  by  nature  equal  with  us."    Bob- 
well  :  "  Yet,  Sir»  we  see  great  proprietors 
of   land  who  prefer   living  in    London.*' 
Johnson  :  "  Why,  Sir,  the  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing in  London,  the  intellectual  superiority 
that  is  enjoyed  there,  may  counterbalance 
the  other.    Besides,  Sir,  a  man  may  prefer 
the  state  of  the  country-gentleman  upon 
the  whole,  and  yet  there  may  never  be  a 
moment  when  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
change  to  quit  London  for  it.'*    He  said, 
"  It  IS  better  to  have  five  per  cent,  out  of 
land,  than  out  of  monev,  because  it  is  more 
secure ;  but  the  readfness  of  transfer  and 
promptness  of  interest  make  many  people 
rather  choose  the  funds.    Nay,   there  is 
another  disadvantage  belonging  to   land, 
compared  with  money.    A  man  is  not  so 
mucn  afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor,  as  of 
being  a  hard  landlord."     Boswell  :  "  Be- 
cause there  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connexion 
between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants.*'  Johk- 
son:   *^No,  Sir:  many  landlords  with  us 
never  see  their  tenants.     It  is  because,  if  a 
landlord  drives  away  his  tenants,  he  may 
not  get  others;  whereas  the  demand  for 
money  is  so  great,  it  may  always  be  lent.'* 

He  talked  with  re^et  and  indignation  of 
the  fkctious  opposition  to  Government  at 
this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  ^eat  measure 
to  the  Hevolution.  ^'  Sir,  (said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his 
old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fomenting  in 
his  miQd,)  this  Hanoverian  familv  is  &Ue 
here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the 
Stuarts  had  firiends,  who  stuck  by  them  so 
kte  as  1745.  When  the  rif^ht  of  the  King 
is  not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reve* 
rence  for  those  appointed  by  the  King.*' 

His  observation  that  the  present  royal  file 
milv  has  no  friends,  has  been  too  much  justi- 
fiea  by  the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of 
many  who  were  under  great  obligations  to 
his  Majesty ;  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
honourable  exceptions :  and  the  very  next 
year  i^r  this  conversation,  and  ever  since, 
the  King  has  had  as  extensive  and  generous 
support  as  ever  was  given  to  any  monarch, 
and  has  had  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that 
he  was  more  and  more  endeat^  to  hia  peo- 
ple. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  oh  Mr.  Ijt^ 
vett,  witli  an  emotion  which  nve  them  IttH 
eifect ;  and  then  he  was  pleased  to  say,  **  Yon 
must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you  can.    You 

3a 
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have  done  me  );ooJ.  Vuu  cannot  think 
bow  muL-h  Iwtter  I  wm,  unce  jou  came  in." 
HevenlaineiMgeto  acquaint  Mn.  Thrale 
that  I  was  arrived.  1  had  not  seen  her  since 
lierhusbaad'ii  death.  She  soon  appeared,  and 
favoured  nie  with  an  invitation  to  eUy  to 
dinner,  which  I  accepted.  There  waa  no 
other  company  but  herself  and  three  of  her 
dauehtere,  Dr.  Johnion,  and  I.  She  too 
•■iij,  ahe  WBB  veiT  ghd  I  was  came,  far  she 
was  f^ing  to  Bath,  and  ahould  have  been 
tOTTy  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before  I  came. 
This  aeemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind,  and 
I,  who  had  not  been  informed  ofunj  chanije, 
'imaf{ined  all  to  he  as  well  as  formerly.  He 
was  little  inclined  to  talk  at  dinner,  and 
went  to  sleep  after  it  i  but  when  he  joined 
us  in  the  drawing-room,  he  seemed  revived, 
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iseit: 


0,  he  said,  "  There 
inuat,  in  the  first  pUice,  lie  knowledge,  there 
muat  be  mateilals  ; — In  the  second  place, 
there  must  be  a  command  ofitords;— mthe 
third  pl^c,  there  must  be  imaptnatioa,  to 
phice  things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not 
commonly  seen  in: — and  in  the  fourth  place, 
there  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  re- 
solution that  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  by 
&llureB :  this  last  is  an  essential  requi^te  ; 
for  want  of  it,  many  people  do  not  excel  in 
conversation.  Nnw  /  want  it ;  I  throw  up 
the  game  upon  losing  a  trick."  I  wondered 
to  hear  him  talk  thus  uf  himself,  and  said, 
"  I  don't  know.  Sir,  bow  this  may  be  ;  but  I 
am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out 
of  th^  hands."  1  doubt  whether  he  heard 
this  remark.  While  we  went  on  talking; 
triumphantly,  I  waa  fixed  in  admiration, 
and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  O,  for  short-hand 
to  take  this  down"—"  You'U  carry  it  all  in 
your  head,  (said  she;)  a  long  head  is  as  good 
as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Foe  never  talked  with  any 
freedom  in  the  uresence  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
though  it  is  well  Icnown,  and  I  myself  can 
witness.  Chat  his  conversation  is  various, 
fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.  John- 
■on'sown  experience,  however,  of  that  geu- 
tleman'a  reserve,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
bis  going  on  thus  ;  "  Fox  never  talks  in  pri- 
vate company  j  not  from  any  determination 
not  to  talk,  but  because  he  baa  not  the  first 
motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the  applause 
of  the  House  of  Commnna,  has  no  wuh  for 
that  of  a  private  company.  A  man  accus- 
tomed to  throw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if 
set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not 
be  at  the  pains  tu  count  his  dioi.  Burke's 
talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind  ;  he  does 
not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinctiun,  but  be- 
cause bis  mind  it  fulL" 

He  thus  curiously  characterized  one  of 
our  old  acDuaintiince  :  "  ••"••.■•  ia  a  guod 
man ,  Sir ;  but  he  is  a  vain  man,  and  a  liar. 
He,  however,  only  wlla  lie*  of  vanity  ;  of 


0  entertain  Job ...   ._      

'  This  Johnson,  Sir,  (said  he,)  whom. 
iJl  B&aid  o^will  shrink,  if  you  comecluseto 
himin  Bi^;ument,and  roarasioud  a;  he.  lie 
once  maintained  the  pandoz,  toat  there  is 
no  beauty  but  in  utility.  '  Sir,  (said  I )  w  hat 
tay  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  is  une  uf 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  but 
would  have  as  much  utilitv  if  ite  featliera 
wercalluf  one  colour.'  He'/o/'what  Ithua 
produced,  end  had  recourse  to  hb  usual  ex- 
pedient, ridicule:  exclaiming,  'A  peacock 
ass  a  toil,  and  a  fox  has  a  tail ;'  and  then 
he  burst  out  into  a  laugh — '  Well,  Sir,  (said 

-.     strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in 

the  face,)  you  have  unkennel^  your  fos  ; 
pursue  him  if  you  dare."  He  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say  Sir." — Juhnson  told  me,  that 
this  was  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.* 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  "  I 
wonder  how  I  should  have  any  enemies  ;  fur 

1  do  harm  to  nobody. "+  Bobweli.  :  "  In 
the  first  place,  Sir,  you  will  lie  pleased  to 
recollect,  that  jrou  set  out  with  attacking 
the  Scotch  i  so  you  got  a  w  hole  nation  fc« 
)rour  enemies."  Johnson;  "Whj,Iown, 
"""*  by  mydefinitionofcui**,!  meant  to  vex 


them. 


:  the  ci 


leof  V 


'the 


Scotch?"  Johksok;"_.        .      .  .        

WELi.:  "Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  wBst«- 
cause  thev  sold  Charles  the  First"  Jobn. 
lOH  :  "  Then,  Sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  baa 
found  out  a  very  good  reason," 

Surely,  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  ra- 
tionality, the  most  determined  aversion  to 
this  great  and  good  man,  must  be  cured, 
when  he  is  seen  thus  playing  with  one  ofhls 
prejudices,  of  which  he  candidly  admitted 
that  he  could  not  tell  the  reason.  It  was, 
however,  probably  owing  to  his  having  had 
:-  L=.  _: 1. ^_^     e^■^^  ScoMiah 


IS  which  be  did  not  approve. 
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Had  he  in  his  early  life  been  in  Scotland, 
and  seen  the  worthy,  sensihle,  independent 
ffentlemen,  who  live  rationally  and  hospita- 
bly at  home,  he  never  could  have  enter- 
tained such  unfavourable  and  unjust  no- 
tions of  his  fellow-subjects.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  when  he  did  visit  Scot- 
land, in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.'* 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  22, 1  found 
him  still  at  Mrs.  ThraleX  but  he  told  me 
that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  1  perceived 
he  was  an  unruly  patient ;  for  sir  Lucas 
Pcpys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with 
him^  said,  "  If  you  were  traotabie^  Sir,  I 
should  prescribe'for  you." 

I  relateil  to  him  a  remark  which  a  re- 
spectable friend  had  made  to  me,  upon  the 
tnen  state  of  Government,  when  those  who 
had  been  long  in  opposition  had  attained  to 
power,  as  it  was  8up{)osed,  against  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Sovereign.  "  You  need  not 
be  uneasy  (said  this  gentleman)  about  the 
King.  He  laughs  at  them  all ;  he  plays 
them  one  agamst  another."  Johnson  : 
*'*'  Don't  think  so.  Sir.  I'he  King  is  as  much 
oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays 
them  one  against  another,  he  uyina  nothing.** 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe 
in  the  morning,  and  was  told  by  nim  tnat 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me  at  John- 
son*s  that  night.  When  I  mentioned  this 
to  Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would  please 
him,  as  he  had  a  great  value  for  Oglethorpe, 
the  fretfulness  of  his  disease  unexpectealy 
shewed  itself;  his  anger  suddenly  Kindled, 
and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  *'•  Did  not  you 
tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am  I  tohehunUd in 
this  manner  ?**  I  satisfied  him  that  I  could 
not  divine  that  the  visit  would  not  be  con- 
venient, and  that  I  certainly  could  not  take 
it  upon  me  of  my  own  accord  to  forbid  the 
General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coffee  with 
her  and  Mrs.  D^moulins,  who  were  also 
both  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he  was  not 
m  a  very  good  humour.  He  said  of  a  per- 
formance tnat  had  lately  come  out,  ^  Sir,  if 
you  should  search  all  the  madhouses  in  Eng- 
land, you  would  not  find  ten  men  who  would 
write  so,  and  think  it  sense.** 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's 
arrival  was  annoimced,  and  we  left  the  La- 
dies. Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the 
]c.i  1<  )iir,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever.  The 
Crtnerril  said,  he  was  busy  reading  the  wri- 
t-c-M  of  till*  r.iiddle  age.  Johnson  said  they 
wi  re  vviv  I'.irious.  Oolethoepe  :  "The 
H'.:i^:^  'M  dnrmons  has  usurped  the  power 
of  the  n  iti  »M'd  money,  and  used  it  tyranni- 
cally,    (iovernmentis  now  carried  on  by 


corrupt  influence,  instead  of  the  inherent 
right  in  the  King.**  Johnson  :  ^'  Sir,  the 
want  of  inherent  right  in  the  King  occasions 
all  this  distiirbttuce.  What  we  did  at  the 
llevolution  was  necessHry  :  but  it  broke  our 
constitution.*'*  Ogletiioriik  :  *^My  fa- 
ther did  not  think  it  necessary.** 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  I  breakfasted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed  much  relieved, 
having  taken  opium  the  night  before.  He, 
however,  protested  against  it,  as  a  remedy 
that  should  be  given  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, and  only  in  extreme  necessity.  I* 
mentioned  how  commonly  it  was  used  in 
Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be 
so  pernicious  as  he  apprehended.  He  grew 
warm,  and  said,  "  "Turks  take  opium,  and 
Christians  take  opium  ;  but  Russel,  in  his 
account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  dis- 
graceful in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium, 
as  it  is  with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amaz- 
ing  how  things  are  exaggerated.  A  gentle- 
man was  lately  telling  m  a  company  where 
I  was  present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a 
man  or  &shion  marries,  he  takes  an  opera 
girl  into  keeping  ;  and  this  he  mentioned  as 
a  general  custom.  *  Pray,  Sir,  (said  I,)  how 
many  opera  girls  may  there  be?  He  an- 
swered, '  About  fourscore.'  *  Well  then,  Sii 
fsaid  I,)  you  see  there  can  be  no  more  than 
lourscore  men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this.*.*' 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea ;  and  she  and 
I  talked  before  him  upon  a  topic  which  he 
had  once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  we 
were  by  ourselves, — his  not  complaining  of 
the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to  some 

Seat  office,  nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth, 
e  flew  into  a  yiolent  passion,  I  confess 
with  some  justice,  and  commanded  us  to 
have  done.  ^'  Nobody  (said  he,^  has  a  right 
to  talk  in  this  manner,  to  bring  before  a 
man  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of 
his  life,  when  he  does  not  choose  it  should 
be  done.  I  never  have  sought  the  world  ; 
the  world  was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is  rather 
wonderful  that  so  much  has  beendone  for 
me.  All  the  complaints  which  are  made 
of  the  world  are  unjust.  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  merit  neglected:  it  was  generally 
by  his  own  fault  that  he  failed  of  success. 
A  man  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole :  he  may 
go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book  now 
and  then,  which  nobody  reads,  and  then 
con^lain  he  is  neglected.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  any  person  should  exert  himseL 
for  a  man  who  naj|  written  a  fj^ood  book  :  he 
has  not  written  it  for  any  mdividuaL  I 
may  as  well  make  a  present  to  a  postman 

•  1  have,  in  my  "  Jouinal  of  a  Tour  to  th«t  Helnldai,* 
ftiHy  ernrnscd  my  acntlmenta  upon  thU  sul^ect.  The 
Revolution  wan  rt^cejmary,  but  not  a  »ubjfct  for  glttrp  ; 
becauflc  it  for  a  lon^  time  blasted  the  graerous  ttfWrtf 
of  Ijopaltif.  And  now,  ynhtrn  by  the  brnic>;nnt  effect  cl 
time  the  present  Royal  Family  arc  e^rnbllnhcti  In  our 
tuffertiont,  how  unwiie  !«  It  t(»  revive  by  celebrations  tlte 
memory  uf  a  shm-k  whkh  ii  would  surely  havr  beta 
better  that  our  consiliution  had  not  rrciuircd. 
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wbD  brings  me  >  letter.  Wben  patronu^ 
wu  limited,  an  tuthor  expected  to  Gncrii 
MKcentu.  uid  complained  if  be 


%Vhj  Bliould  he  complain  ?  Thin 
Meccdoi  liai  otlien  la  Sp"^  ^  ^'^-  <"  otherx 
whobavegQt  thesUrtol  him."  Boswell: 
"  Bui  surelj.  Sir,  you  will  allow,  that  there 
•re  men  of  merit  at  the  bar,  who  never  f^ 
practice."  Joukhoh:  "Sir,  you  are  sure 
that  practice  ii  got  Irom  an  opinion  that  the 
person  employed  deserves  it  best ;  go  that 
If  a  nun  of  merit  at  the  bar  does  not  »t 
actice,  it  is  from  error,  not  from  injustice 
c  is  not  n^lected.  A  horse  that  h 
brought  to  market  may  not  be  bought, 
though  be  is  a  very  good  borse:  hut  that 
Is  from  ignorance,  not  from  intention.'' 

There  was  in  this  discourse  mucli  norcltv. 
ingenuity,  and  discrimination,  such  as  'it 
teldom  to  be  found.  Vet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  Iiave  no 
success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for  laments 
uy,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  comjdain. 
Ther  may  consider  it  as  hard  that  their  me- 
rit sLould  not  have  its  suitable  distinction, 
Though  there  is  no  intentions!  injustice  to.  ' 
wards  them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  their  I 
merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  may 
yet  repIne»RainBt/w(un*or/ni«,or  by  what-  ' 
erer  name  tney  choose  tti  call  the  supposed 
mythological  power  of  Deitiny.  It  has,  I 
however,  occured  to  me  as  a  consolatory 
thought,  tbat  men  of  merit  should  connder 
thus  : — How  much  harder  would  it  be,  if 
the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit  and 
all  the  prosperity.  Would  not  this  be  a  mi- 
serable distribution  for  the  poor  dunces  t 
Would  men  of  merit  exchange  their  intel- 
lectual sujieriority,  and  the  enjoyments  sris- 
big  from  It,  far  external  distinction  an<l  the 
plrasures  of  wealth  ?  If  they  would  nut,  let 
them  not  envy  others,  who  are  poor  wliere 
they  are  rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made 
to  them.  Let  them  look  inwards  and  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  recollecting  with  conscious  pride 
what  Virgil  finely  says  of  Coryaiu  Senex, 

hich  I  have,  in  anott 
truth  and  sincerity  applied 
"  Roffum  ssqasbst  opci 

of  wealth,  Jol 
not  make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  &r  as 
regards  society,  if  he  do  not  board  it ;  for  if 
he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out,  society 
has  the  benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to 
>pend  money  than  to  give  «t  away  ;  fbr  in. 
dustry  is  more  jmimotRl  by  spending  money 
than  by  giving  it  awa^.  A  man  who  spends 
his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it : 
he  Is  not  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A 
man  who  spends  ten  thousand  a  year  will  do 
more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two 
thnUTOnd  and  gives  away  right." 


myself  to-day."  I  mentioned  politics.  JoHit. 
SOX  1  '■  Sir,  I'd  as  soon  have  a  man  to  break 
my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of  pubUc  afiiuis,  in- 
ternal or  eitemaL  I  have  lived  to  tee 
things  all  as  bad  as  Ihey  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second 
I^rd  Southwell,  he  said,  "  Lord  Southsrell 
was  the  highest  bred  man  without  insolence, 
that  I  ever  was  in  company  withj  the  most 
mialilieil  1  ever  saw.     Ixird  Orrery  was  not 
dignified;    Lord  Chesterfield  was,    but  he 
was  insolent.     Lord  ••■••••••  i»  a  mart  of 

coarve  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and 
infcirciiatinn.  I  don't  say  he  is  ■  man  I 
would  set  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  though 
perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next  prime 
Minister  that  comes  ;  hut  he  is  a  man  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  Club  j— I  don't  say  viir 
CLUBi—for  there's  no  such  Club."  Bos. 
WELL  ;  "  But,  Sir,  was  he  not  once  a  &c- 
tiousnum?"  JonHSOw :  "O  yes.  Sir;  «• 
factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  found  ;  one  who 
was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mob.~  Bos- 
well  :  "  How  thra,  Sir,  did  he  get  int«  ft. 
vour  with  the  King?"  Johhson  :  "Be- 
cause, Sir,  I  suppose  he  promised  the  King 
to  do  whatever  the  King  pleased." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  s  blundering  speech 
to  T.ord  Shelburne,  which  has  been  so  oft«D 
mentioned,  snd  which  he  really  did  make  to 
him,  was  only  a  blunder  in  emphasis  : — ■  I 
wonder  they'should  call  your  lonlahfp  JVo. 
lagnda,  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man  j* 
— meant,  I  wotider  they  should  use  Afo- 
loffrida  as  a  term  of  reproach." 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  b^  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a 
proof  that  his  talents,  as  well  as  bis  obliging 
service  to  authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He 
had  revised  "The  Villwe,"  an  admirable 
poem,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe.  Its 
sentiments  as  to  the  false  notions  of  rustic 
happiness  and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite  con- 
genial with  his  own  (  and  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  correc- 
tions and  variations,  hut  to  tiimiah  some 
lines,  when  he  thought  he  could  give  the 
writer's  meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  msnuscript-t 
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On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  fouDil  him  at 
bunie  in  the  erening,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  with  Dr.  Brockleabj,  vhAar  reading 
and  knowled^  of  life,  and  good  apirita, 
supply  him  with  a  □ever-&iling  aaurce  of 
cunversation.  He  mentioned  a  reapectable 
gentleman,  who  became  extremely  penuri- 
ous near  the  close  of  his  life.  JoIuisdd  Bid 
there  must  have  been  ■  d^^ee  of  madness 
about  hira.  "  Not  at  all.  Sir.  (said  Dr.  Brock- 
leaby)  his  judgment  wasentire."  Unluckily, 
however,  he  mentioned  that,  although  he 
had  a  fortune  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
-  puundo,  be  denied  iiimselt'  many  comibrts, 
rrom  an  apprehension  that  he  could  not  *f. 
lord  them.  *'Nay,  Sir,  (cried  Johnson) 
when  the  judgment  is  so  disturbed  that  a 
nan  cannot  count,  that  is  pretty  welL" 

I  shaU  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  say. 
ings,  without  the  formality  of  date*,  as  they 
have  no  reference  to  any  particular  tune  or 

'■  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his 
acquaintance  the  better."  This,  however, 
was  meant  with  a  just  restriction  ;  for  he, 
.  on  anatheroocaslon,  saidto  me,  "Sir,anian 
may  be  so  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
DotbiDg  of  anv  thing." 

"Sauing  the  wagei  of  day-labauTera  is 
wrong  ;  for  it  does  not  malce  them  live  bet- 
ter, but  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idleness 
is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

"It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keepa  jour- 
nal foraman's  own  use;  he  maywuteupoQ 
a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  writ- 
ten, after  he  has  had  experience  of  lift.  *  At 
first  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty  ;  but 
wiien  once  a  man  has  settUd  his  opinions, 
there  is  seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Jour, 
nal*  which  we  see  Swifl  kept  in  London, 
ibr  it  contains  slight  topics,  and  it  might 

I  praised  the  accurst^  of  an  account-hook 
of  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned.  Jobhsoh  : 
"  Keeping  accounts.  Sir,  is  of  ao  use  when 
a  man  is  spending  his  own  money,  and  has 


■*<itlc>(lilipgnii.HID"Th*Tn>dlaf'aDil"[>«Bt<d 
VlUnf  or  boUnlilL  mmoimiUHbTBODMBSUi 
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nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account.  Vou 
won't  eat  leas  beef  to-day,  because  you  have 
written  down  what  it  coat  yesterday."     I 

mentioned  another  lady  who  thought  as  hu 
did,  BO  that  her  husband  could  not  set  her 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  eipense  ofthe  fa- 
mUy,as  she  thought  it  enough  that  she  never 
exceeded  the  sum*allowed  her.  Johhsox  : 
"Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an  account, 
because  her  husband  wiabea  it ;  but  I  do  not 
see  its  use."  I  maintained  that  keeplnj;  an 
account  had  this  advantage,  that  it  satisfies 
a  man  that  his  money  has  not  been  lost  or 
stolen  which  he  might  sometimes  be  apt  to 
imagine,  were  Uiere  no  written  state  of  hia 
expense ;  and  besides,  a  calculation  of  eco- 
nomy so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  can- 
not  be  made  without  a  view  of  the  different 
articles  in  figures,  that  one  may  see  how  to  re- 
trench in  some  particulars  less  necessary  than 
others.    This  be  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talkingof  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whoso 
narratives,  which  abounded  in  curious  and 
interesting  topics,  were  unhappily  found  .to 
be  very  fabulous  ;  I  mentioned  iJord  Mans- 
field's havlnB  said  ta  me,  "  Suppose  we  be- 
lieve one  Ao^  of  what  he  tella.''  Johhboh: 
"  Ay  ;  but  we  don't  know  wAicA  half  to  be- 
lieve. By  his  lying  we  lose  not  only  our 
reverence  for  him,  but  all  comfort  in  his  con- 
versaticn."  Bobwell  :  "  May  we  not  take 
it  as  amusing  fiction?".  Jouhsoh  :  "Sir, 
tlu  misfortune  is,  thatyou  will  insensibly  be. 
lieve  as  much  of  it  asynu  incline  to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwtlhstaniliiig 
their  congeniality  in  politics,  he  never  was 
acquaints  with  alate  eminent  noble  judge, 
whom  I  have  heard  Bpeak  of  him  as  a  writer, 
with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  noi 
upon  what  degree  of  investigation,  entertain- 
ed no  exaltedo[4man  of  his  Lordship's  intel- 
lectual character.  Talkingof  him  to  me  ana 
day,  he  said,  "It  is  wonderful.  Sir,  with  how 
littlerealsuperiority  of  mind  men  can  make 
figure  in  public  life."  He  ex- 
'-    -, purpose  cr 


mselfto  the  ss 


fancy  to  associate  with  thewits  of  London; 
but  with  BO  Uttle  success,  that  Foote  said, 
"  Wliat  can  he  mean  by  coming  among  us  t 
He  is  not  only  dull  himself,  but  the  cause  of 
dullness  in  olnera."  Trying  him  by  the  teat 
of  his  coUiMuial  powers,  Johnson  had  fmind 
faim  very  defective.  He  once  said  t>>  Bit 
Joahua  Reynolda,  "  This  man  now  has  been 
ten  yean  about  town,  and  has  made  no- 
thing of  It ;  meaning  as  a  companion.-t-  He 
said  to  me,  ■'  I  never  heard  any  thing  from 
him  in  company  that  was  at  all  stnkingi 
and  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  it  is  when  you  comt 

of  aauryhk  Lontahhi  aa  dk^kr.  1  cannBl  bal  iniiiset 
Itat  hit  UBlknunlilt  >!>(«««  traiocU  drdftWitkb 

■ndUUE    If  k  tela,  iHlhiiiiliiM  tela  •ptaUginiB 
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close  to  a  man  in  conversation,  that  you  dis- 
cover what  his  real  abiiitien  are :  to  niake  a 
speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now 
1  honour  Inurluw,  Sir;  Thuriow  is  a  fine 
fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  your».*' 

After  re()eating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed, 
lively  sayings,  1  said,  *-^  It  is  a  pity,  Sir,  you 
don't  always  remember*  your  own  good 
things,  that  you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you 
will.'*  Johnson:  ''^Nay,  Sir,  it  is  better 
that  I  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  re- 
minded of  tiiem,  and  have  a  laugh  on  their 
bring  brought  to  my  recollection." 

W  hen  1  recalled  to  him  hLs  having  said  as 
we  saile<l  up  Loehlomond,  ^^  That  if  nc  wore 
any  thing  tine,  it  should  be  veiy  fine  ;**  I  ob- 
served that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a 
great  scale.  Johnson  :  ^*'  Depend  u{>on  it, 
Sir,  every  man  will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as 
he  can  get ;  as  large  a  diamond  for  his  rinf^.'* 
BoswELL :  ^^  Pardon  me.  Sir :  a  man  ot  a 
narrow  mind  will  not  think  of  it,  a  slight 
trinket  will  satisfv  him : 

*  Nee  ■ufflnrre  quMt  nuiJori»  pondera  igenaam,*  "* 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  ^*  Es- 
says** which  1  hod  written,*!*  which  I  hoped 
he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out 
the  good  ones.  Johnson  :  ""^  Nay,  Sir,  send 
me  only  the  good  ones;  dont  make  me  pick 
them.** 

I  heard  him  once  say,  *^  Though  the  pro- 
verb *■  Nullum  numen  abeai^  si  Hi  pntdetUia^* 
does  not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain of  the  convene  of  it,  NtUlum  nttmen 
adeat,  m  sit  impnuieniia  ** 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to 
Bath,  and  asked  his  commands,  he  said. 
^^  Tell  Dr.  Harrington  that  1  wish  he  would 
publish  another  volume  of  the  *■  Nuffce  an- 
tiqumfX  it  is  a  ver^  pretty  book.**§  Mr. 
Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and  recommend. 
ed  to  Dr.  Harrington  to  dedicate  it  to  John- 
son,  and  take  for  his  motto  what  Catullus 
says  to  Cornelius  Nepos : 


** . 


tuinque  tu  lolebu, 
aliquid  puUre  nuoas.**! 


As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  de- 
licacy of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned :  one  evening  when  we 
were  in  the  street  together,  and  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  he 
said,  "1*11  go  with  you."  Alter  having 
walked  part  of  the  way,  seeming  to  recollect 
something,  he  suddenly  stop{)€d  and  said, 
*^  I  cannot  go, — but  I  do  ru>t  love  Beauclerk 
the  leur 


10 


•  JnTenal.  Sat.  L  S9l 

f  rUnder  die  Utle  of  "  Th«  Hypochondriack." 

i;  It  hu  tiiice  appeared. 

I  [A  new  and  ureally  improved  edition  of  this  very 
curious  collection  waa  published  by  Mr.  I>ark  in  liMM.  in 
two  volumes,  octavo.  In  thb  edition  the  letters  are 
chronolo^lijlly  arranged,  and  t  he  account  of  the  Hishopv, 
which  was  formerly  printed  from  a  very  corrupt  copy,  ia 
talten  from  Sir  Jonn  llarringtoo't  original  maiitucrint* 
which  he  pie»ented  to  Henrv,  PrhKe  of  Walea,  and  la 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  io  the  Huacum.    MJ 

t  Cann.  J.  3 


On  the  firame  of  bis  portrait,  Mr.  Beat 
clerk  had  inscribed^ 


«« , 


Inculto  latet 


Inaenlum  In}*en9 
Bt  hoc  sub  corporab** 


ARer  Mr.  Beauclerk *s  death,  when  itbecan 
Mr.  I^ngton's  property,  he  made  the  in 
scription  be  defaced.  Johnson  said  comph 
cently,  "  It  was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  ott ; 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  added,  **aa 
not  unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on." 

He  said,  *'  how  few  of  his  friends*  house 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he  i 
sick  !**  He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I  reed 
lect  onlv  Thrale*s. 

He  observed,  "There  is  a  wicked  inc'in 
tion  in  most  people  to  suppose  an  old  ma: 
decaved  in  his  mtellects.  If  a  young  o 
middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  companv 
does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,! 
is  nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inattention  ii 
discovered  in  an  old  man,  people  will  ahnu 
up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  *■  nis  memory  c 
going.*  '* 

Wnen  I  once  talked  to  him  of  someof  tk< 
sayinrn  which  every  body  repeats,  but  no 
body  knows  where  to  find,  such  as,  Qmm 
Deus  vult  perdere,  priue  demeniai  ;  be  tok 
me  that  he  was  once  ofiRned  ten  guineas  V 
point  out  from  whence  Semel  meannuM. 
omne*  was  taken.  He  could  not  do  it :  bu 
many  years  ai\erwards  met  with  it  by  chanc 
in  JoKannee  BapHHa  Mtmhunnu,^ 

\  [The  wordi  occur  (at  Mr.  Bindley  obarrm  to  me, 

in  the  Kint  Edogueof  Mantuanus^Xlie  AotmW*  Amar^M 

m  commune  malum  :  wmel  jmsmmirimm* 


With  the  following  ducidatioa  of  th«  other  aavii^^ 
Quo*  Deu*  (it  should  rather  be— ^icrm  Jugnt^rJ  rw 
p^rder^,  priuM  riemet^tat — Mr.  Bm^ral  waa  fun\Uhcd  I 
Mr.  Rii-hiird  How,  of  Aspley*  in  Bedfordshire,  aa  <xm 
municated  to  that  gentlenian  by  hi«  frimd  Mr.  Joh 
Pitts,  late  Bector  of  Great  BrIcUUll,  in  Buckingha 
ahire: 

**  Perhapa  no  scrap  of  Latfai  whatever  has  baai  mm 
quoted  than  this.  It  occaaknially  falla  even  fboa  tlica 
wlio  are  scrupuloua  even  to  pedantry  In  their  Latnitj 
and  will  not  admit  a  word  into  their  compoaitiaBa.  wirid 
has  not  tite  sanction  of  tlie  flrat  age.  Tlie  word  dtmte^ 
U  of  no  authority,  either  aa  a  Terb  active  or  neaMs^ 
After  a  lung  search  for  the  purpose  of  deridine  a  btf 
some  Kciitleraen  of  Cambrid||e  found  it  amna|(  the  ti^ 
nionts  of  Kuripides,  in  what  aditioa  I  do  not  leci^ct 
where  ii  is  given  aa  a  translation  of  a  Greek  lamliUt: 


The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  liand>wriiinf  of  i 
suidde  of  (kshlon.  Sir  D.  O.  aoma  year*  aao»  lyiM  « 
the  talde  of  tlie  room  where  he  liaa  daatrored  hlmsdf 
The  suicide  waa  a  man  of  daaifcal  •oquncnM&&:  h 
left  no  other  paper  briiind  him." 
Anotlier  of^these  proverbial  uyingB, 

IncidU  in  Stiftlamt  euf4»na  v<tare  tSkmtpbtlUmt 
I  mne  years  afo,  in  a  Note  oo  a  peaaaffe  in  Thk  M>» 
caaifT  or  Vbnicb,  traced  to  its  source.  Ii  orcwia  (wiil 
a  slight  variation)  in  tlie  Ai.*xaNi>aKrs  of  PhlUpGe 
altiar»  (a  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century.)  which  «■ 
printed  at  Lyona  in  15S8.  DarfiuisthepaBonaddnBtfb: 

Quo  tcndb  inertem. 

Rex  periture,  fugara  f  neada.  heu  !  pcrdite^  ncsdi 
Quern  fugias :  hoatea  incurria,  dum  nigi*  hhetem ; 
IncidU  in  Scyitem,  cwp<efw  vitart  CHarytnUmt. 


The  author  of  this  line  waa  fliat  aaccrtaiiied  by  (W 
leottua  MarUua,  who  died  in  147B ;  aa  ie  onaerved  ii 

Mkmaoiana,  voL  ill.  p.  131),  edit  17ns Fvimnaccmiai 

of  Phinp  Oualticr,  see  Voasiua  de  IVwi.  Latin,  a.  M 
M.  IW  '^ 

A  line  not  lesa  frequently  tiuotcd  than  any  of  the  pn 
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I  oxn  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note 
of  an  eloquent  argument  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  happiest  of  any  person's  in  the  king, 
dom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sovereign. 
1  recollect  onfv — the  enjoyment  of  hope^ — 
the  high  superiority  or  rank,  without  the 
anxious  cares  of  government, — and  a  great 
degree  of  power,  k^th  from  natural  influence 
wisely  used,  and  from  the  sanguine  expec> 
tations  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
chance  of  ^ture  fiivour. 

Sir  Joiihua  Reynolds  communicated  to  me 
the  following  particolars : 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as 
translations  from  Ossian  nad  so  little  merit, 
that  he  said,  *^  Sir,  a  man  might  write  such 
stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  miad 
to  it." 

He  said,  "  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his 
time  with  the  laughers,  by  which  means  any 
thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him 
might  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  correct- 
ed."  £  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  bold 
laugher  who  would  have  ventured  to  tell 
Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his  particularities.* 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious 
importance  of  many  people  in  quoting  the 
authority  of  Dukes  and  Lords,  as  having 
been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  his 
authority  when  he  should  have  done  it,  had 
it  not  been  that  of  a  Duke  or  a  Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  wished  for  some  additional  members 
to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agree- 
able variety  ;  for  (said  he,)  there  can  now 
be  nothing  new  among  us :  we  have  travel- 
led over  one  another's  minds.  Johnson  seem- 
ed a  little  angry,  and  said,  ^^  Sir.  you  have 
not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise 
you."  Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Gold- 
smith right ;  observing,  that  *^  when  people 
have  lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know 
what  each  of  uiem  will  say  on  every  mil^ect. 
A  new  understanding;,  therefore,  is  d^ira- 
ble ;  because,  though  it  maj^  only  Aimish  the 
same  sense  upon  a  question  which  would 
have  been  furnished  by  those  with  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense 
will  have  a  different  colouring ;  and  colour- 
ing is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  else  as 
well  as  in  painting." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a 

eedingt  was  fuaefted  for  iiM|iilry«  wroal  jmn  Mgo,  In 
a  Mote  on  TaiRAFa  ow  Lvcaaca : 

Saiamen  miserU  mHo$  hdbuiSM  Morit  •— 

Dvt  the  author  of  thia  v«ne  has  not,  I  beliere,  bean 
discovered.    M.] 

•  I  am  happy,  howeTer,  tomentloa%  plaastaig  instanee 
of  his  enduring  with  (treat  Kentleness  to  hear  one  of  hb 
most  strilLinff  particulariiies  pc^nted  out  -.^Mlss  Hunter, 
a  niece  of  his  friend  Christopher  Smart,  when  a  very 
young  girl,  struck  bv  his  extraordinary  raodoni,  saSd  to 
nim,  **Pray,  Dr.  Johnson,  why  do  you  malie  such 
•trange  gestures  ?**—*' From  bad  habit  (be  rapUad.)  Do 
fpu  my  dear,  take  care  to  guard  Mafam  bad  hablta.* 
Thk  1  iraa  told  by  the  youiw  lady's  irollMr  at  MarfalSk 


constant  rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could  bdth 
as  to  sentiment  and  expreseion,  by  which 
meant,  what  had  been  origiiially  eifort  be- 
came familiar  and  easy.  The  consequence 
of  thu.  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was,  that  his 
common  conversation  in  all  conrnanies  was 
such  as  to  secure  him  universal  attention, 
as  something  above  the  usual  colloquial 
style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  in 
company,  when  another  mode  was  Decessai7, 
in  order  to  inve8ti£[ate  truth,  he  could  de- 
scend to  a  language  mtelligiUeto  the  me«i- 
est  capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they 
were  present  at  an  examination  of  a  little 
blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders  Welch, 
the  Iflte  Westminster  Justice.  Welch,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  exalting  himself  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke 
in  a  manner  that  was  utterly  unintelHgibie 
to  the  boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  perceiving  it,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  boy,  and  cbanj^d  the 
pompous  phraseology  into  colloquial  lan- 
guage. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  much 
amused  by  this  procedure,  which  seemed  a 
kind  of  reversing  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  uie  two  men,  took  notice  of 
it  to  Dr.  Johnsim,  as  thej  walked  away  by 
themselves.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  con- 
tinually the  case ;  and  that  he  was  always 
obliged  to  translate  the  justice's  swelling 
diction  (smiling,)  so  as  that  his  meaning 
might  be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  from 
whom  information  was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he 
had  talked  above  the  capacity  off  some  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  had  been  in  company 
together.  ^*  No  matter.  Sir,  (said  Johnson ;) 
they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talked 
to,  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are.  So 
true  is  this.  Sir,  that  Baxter  made  it  a  rule 
in  every  sermon  that  he  jH-eached,  to  say 
somethmg  that  was  above  the  capacity  of 
his  audience."f 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  be 
seemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by  his 
adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Of  his 
power  in  this  respect,  our  common  IViend, 
Mr. Windham,  ofr^oifolk,  has  been plea^^d 
to  furnish  me  with  an  eminent  instance. 
However  unfiivourable  to  Scotland,  he  tmi- 
formly  gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Bu- 
chanan, as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation  con- 
cerning the  literary  merits  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, m  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a 
Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this  ground 
he  should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  evdr 
him,  exchumed,  '^  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what 
would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  be 


t  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  confirmed  bv  the  fol- 
lowing story,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Elliot: 
A  country  Parson,  who  was  remarlcable  for  quotiiw 
scraps  of  Latin  in  his  sermons,  having  died,  one  of  hii 

EarishioPCTS  was  asked  how  he  liked  his  successor;  **Iie 
I  every  good  praadbcr  (was  hisaaswcr,)  but  noteKfier.'* 
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been  an  Enghiahxnan  ?**—'' Why,  Sir  (said  | 
Johnaon  after  a  little  pause,)  I  should  not 
have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an 
Enffliihman^  what  I  will  now  saj  of  him  as 
a  Scotchman^ — that  he  was  the  only  man  of 
genius  hb  country  ever  produced. 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another 
instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  re- 
minded him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  waa 
expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow,  he  had 
cut  him  snort  by  saying,  ^*  Pray,  Sir,  have 
you  ever  seen  Brentford?**  and  I  took  the 
liberty  to  add,  ^''  Mv  dear  Sir,  surely  that 
was  «AaciWii^."— "Why,  then.  Sir  (he  re- 
plied,) Tov  have  never  seen  Brentford.** 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation 
yrtaUUk,  yet  he  made  a  distinction ;  for  when 
he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before 
at  a  friend's  house,  with  "a  very  pretty 
company ;"  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
good  conversation,  he  answered,  *^  No,  Sir ; 
we  had  talk  enough,  but  no  conversation; 
there  was  notliing  dUeussed.** 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in 
liOndon,  he  imputed  it  m  a  considerable  de- 

free  to  their  spirit  of  nationality.  ^^  You 
now.  Sir,  (said  he,)  that  no  Scotchman 
publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought 
upon  the  stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred 
people  ready  to  applaud  him.** 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Bumey's  elegant  and  entertaining  travels, 
and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in 
his  eye,  when  writing  his  "  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  2M:otland.*' 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was 
he  aftected  by  pathetic  poetry,  that,  when 
he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattie*s  ^*>  Hermit,"  in 
my  presence,  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.* 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real 
facts  with  nction.  On  this  account  he  cen- 
sured a  book  entitled  "  Love  and  Madness.** 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  bom  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  had  received  part  of  his  early  in- 
ntruction  in  Grub-street.  "  Sir  (said  John- 
son, smiling,)  you  have  been  regularly  edu- 
cated.'* Having  asked  who  was  his  instruc- 
tor, and  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered, "  My 
uncle.  Sir,  who  was  a  tailor ;"  Johnson,  re- 
collecting himself,  said,  "  Sir,  I  knew  him « 
we  call^  him  the  metaphysical  tailor.  He 
was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and 
George  Psahnanazar,  and  some  others :  but 

Eray,  Sir,  was  he  a  good  tailor?**  Mr.  Hoole 
aving  answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too 
mathematical,  and  used  to  draw  squares  and 
triangles  on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did 
not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  coat  ;*' — **  I  am 
sorry  for  it  (said  Johnson,)  tor  I  would  have 
every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own  business.** 
'In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr. 
Hoole,  as  brother  authors,  he  often  said, 

*  TThe  parttcuUur  poasa^  which  excited  this  itroog 
ematkm.  w«i,  as  I  have  heard  from  my'f«ther»  the  thnS 
M«nm*  **  TlaniRhW**  4ic.    J.  B — O.j 


^'  Let  you  and  I,  Sir,  go  together,  and  esti 
beef-steak  in  Gnib-atreet.'^ 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  aids 
tectf  whose  works  shew  a  sublimitv  of  g» 
nius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  ksoi 
him,  for  his  sodal,  hospitable,  and  genen 
quaUties,  submitted  the  manuscript  of 
^^  Chinese  Architecture**  to  Dr.  Johnsos^ 
penisaL  Johnson  was  much  pleased  . 
it,  and  said,  ^  It  wants  no  addition  nort^ 
rection,  but  a  few  lines  of  intztMluction;* 
which  he  furnished,  and  &Ur  William  adoB>| 
ted.$ 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  «"  The  Jfc 
is  running  mad  after  innovation ;  and  all 
the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  done  io 
a  new  way ;  men  are  to  be  hanged  io  t 
new  way ;  Tyburn  itself  is  noC  m&  from 
the  fiiry  of  mnovation.'*  It  luiving  been 
argued  that  this  was  an  hninroveinent,— 
*^  No,  Sir,  (said  he,  eagerly,)  it  is  not  an  im- 
provement ;  they  object,  that  the  old  me* 
thod  drew  together  a  number  of  spectatoa 
Sir,  executions  are  intended  to  draw  specM^ 
tors.  If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  tbcj 
don*t  answer  their  purpose.  Tlie  old  ii» 
thod  was  most  satimctoiy  to  all  parties 
the  public  was  gratified  by  a  procession ;  th 
criminal  was  supported  by  it.  Why  is  d 
this  to  be  swept  away  ?"  1  perfectly  acni 
with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  andii 
persuaded  that  executions  now,  the  soLeei 
procession  being  discontinued,  have  act 
nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly  bid 
Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhen 
have,  I  am  afiraid,  in  this,  had  too  much  » 
gard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Job* 
son  said  to  a  friend,  "  Hurd,  Sir,  is  one  tf 
a  set  of  men  who  account  for  every  *>»"f 
^stcmatically ;  for  instance,  it  has  been  i 
fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches ;  these  net 
would  tell  you,  that  according  to  causes  aM 
effects,  no  other  wear  could  at  that  tine 
have  been  chosen.**  He,  however,  said  of' 
him  at  another  time  to  the  same  gentlemiB, 
'*  Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  ii 
a  valuable  acquisition.*' 


t  The  Honourable  Horace  Walpcde,  late  Earl  of  Oh 
rord,  thus  bears  testimony  to  this  ftentlenum's  merit* 
a  writer:  Mr.  Chambers's  'Treatise  od  Clvfl  AxdiiMe> 
ttiTff  is  the  most  sensible  book  and  the  meet 
from  inrejudices,  that  ever  vaa  written  osi  that 
—Preface  to  ••  Anecdotes  of  PMnHng  in  Enekumm. 

t  The  introductorvUnes  are  these;  It  Is  dilllcvk  ts 
avoid  praisine  too  little  or  too  much.  Trrhnnwlkit 
panegyrics  which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  ChlMSi 
learning.  poUcy,  and  arU.  shew  with  whatpowcr  novdtf 
attracu  regard,  and  how  naturally  rifMiii  tmdh  kse 
admiration. 

«'  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  be  numbered  amoM  tte 
exaggerators  of  Chinese  excellence.  I  cansider  ttoa  « 
great,  or  wise,  only  In  comparison  with  the  nations  thtf 
surround  them  t  and  have  no  intention  to  place  »!*•*«»  ta 
competition  cithei  with  the  aorlents  or  with  the  no- 
denis  of  this  part  of  the  world ;  yet  they  must  be  al> 
lowed  to  dalm  our  noUoe  as  a  distinct  and  verv  sjacttlsr 
race  of  ment  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  ngkm  divided  fef 
iU  situation  ftam  all  dvUiaed  countries,  who  have  fiva' 
ed  their  own  manners,  and  invented  their  own  arts.  wMh 
out  the  aatistance  of  exampU.** 
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That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate  it  is 

jMell  known  published  at  one  period  of  his 

3b&  '*  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,"  with 

wofully  whiggish  cast.    Afterwards,  his 

)rdship  having  thouffht  better,  came  to 

I  his  eiTor,  and  repubnshed  the  work  with 

^more  constitutional  spirit.    Johnson,  how- 

rer^  was  unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit 

r  his  political  conversion.     I  remember 

rlien  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour  of 

— ^ng  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson 

id,  ^^  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth ; 

r,  after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his 

^leart." 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clear- 
Siess  in  expression  was  very  remarkable. 
Se  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis ;  and  I 
l[>elieve  m  all  his  voluminous  writings,  not 
'^alf  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  foun£  He 
never  used  the  phrases  the  former  and  the 
Jotter^  having  observed,  that  they  often  occa- 
sioned obscurity ;  he  therefore  contrived  to 
construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to  have  oc- 
casion for  them,  and  would  even  rather  re- 
peat the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
Vothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
surnames,  when  we  hear  them  carelessly 
uttered  for  the  first  time.  To  prevent  this, 
he  used  not  only  to  pronounce  them  slowly 
and  distinctly,  but  to  take  the  trouble  of 
spelling  them ;  a  practice  which  I  have 
oxteu  followed ;  anu  which  I  wish  were  ge- 
neraL 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his 
blood,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to 
the  quick  ;  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fin- 
gers with  a  penknife,  till  they  seemed  quite 
red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human 
nature  was  remarkablv  exemplified  in  John- 
son. His  liberality  m  giving  his  money  to 
persons  in  distress  was  extraordinary.  Vet 
there  lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to  pal- 
try saving.  One  day  I  owned  to  him  that 
^^  I  was  occasionally  troubled  with  a  fit  of 
narrowness,**  "  ^Viiy,  Sir,  (said  he,)  so  am 
I.  But  I  do  not  tell  it,**  He  has  now  and 
then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me ;  and  when 
I  asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  ra- 
ther out  of  humour.  A  droll  little  circum- 
stance  once  occurred  :  As  if  he  meant  to  re- 
primand mv  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor, 
he  thus  addressed  me ; — ^^  Boswell,  lend  me 
sixpence — mU  to  be  repaid.** 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small  things 
was  verv  remarkable.  As  an  instance  of  it, 
he  one  day  said  to  nic,  ^'  Sir,  when  you  get 
silver  m  change  for  a  guinea,  look  carefully 
at  it ;  you  may  find  some  curious  piece  of 
coin. " 

Though  a  stem  true-bom  Englishman^  and 
fully  prejudiced  against  all  other  nations, 
he  had  discernment  enough  to  see,  and  can- 
dour enough  to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too 
ccmimon  among  Knglfshmen  towards  stran- 
gers :  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  two  men  of  any  other 


nation  who  are  shewn  into  a  room  together, 
at  a  house  where  they  are  both  visitors,  will 
immediately  find  some  conversation.  But 
two  Englishmen  will  probably  go  each  to  a 
different  window,  and  remain  in  obstinate 
silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough  un- 
derstand the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
a  good  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  he  doubtless 
could  not^>ut  have  a  due  value  for  that  no- 
bleman*s  activity  of  mind,  and  uncommon 
acquisitions  of  important  knowledge,  how- 
ever much  he  mijg^ht  disapprove  of  other 
parts  of  his  Lordship^s  character,  which  were 
widely  different  from  his  own. 

Morice  Morgann,  Esq.,  author  of  the  very 
ingenious  ^^  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Fal- 
staff,"*  being  a  particular  friend  of  his  Lord- 
ship, had  once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
Johnson  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe, 
when  this  Lord  was  absent,  and  by  him  I 
have  been  favoured  with  two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  Uttle  to  the  credit  of  John- 
son^s  candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had 
a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  John- 
son woula  not  give  up,  though  he  had  the 
wrong  side,  and  m  short,  both  kept  the  field. 
Next  morning,  when  they  met  in  the  break- 
£lst-room,  Dr.  Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Mor- 
gann thus :  ^^  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  on 
our  dispute  last  night — You  were  in  the 
right:* 

The  other  was  as  follows :  Johnson  for 
sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, eagerly  maintainea  that  Derrick 
had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Morgann  ar- 
eued  with  him  directly  in  vain.  At  length 
he  had  recourse  to  this  device.  '^  Praj^,  Sir, 
(said  he,^  whether  do  you  reckon  Derrick  or 
Smart  tne  best  poet  ?**  Johnson  at  once 
felt  himself  roused ;  and  answered,  *^  Sir, 
there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea.** 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  fre- 
quently of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to 
me,  **  Boswell,  you  often  vaunt  so  much  ai 
to  provoke  rimcule.  You  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  thus 
accosted  the  person  next  him,  *  Do  you 
know.  Sir,  who  1  am  ?*  ^  No,  Sir,  (said  the 
other,)  I  have  not  that  advantage.*  *  Sir 
(said  he,)  I  am  the  great  Twalmlet,  who 
invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.*  "f  The 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my  repeating  the 
story  to  him,  defended  Twal^iilet,  hyi  ob- 
serving that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  great ;  for  VirgU  in  his  group  of  worthies 
in  the  Elysian  fields — 

•  Johman  befaur  asked  his  opinion  of  thk  Esay.  ati- 
iwered,  "  Why,  sir,  we  shaU  have  the  man  come  forth 
again ;  and  as  he  has  proved  FalstafT  to  be  no  coward, 
M  may  prove  Ugo  to  be  a  very  good  chamcter." 

t  What  ihitgrtat  Twalmlky  was  so  proud  of  having 
invented,  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  kind  of  box- 
iron  for  smoothing  Unen. 

3  a 
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Hie   ■ 


Jtamtm  atU  fui  viloiB  fteohtrnpT  arta. 

He  WM  ple»«l  to  mj  to  me  one  moiiiinft 
when  we  were  left  alone  in  hit  atud;,  "  Bm- 
wcU,  I  think,  I  am  ewer  with  70U  tbui 
with  iJmo*t  iny  body." 
.  He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume 
•n;  credit  for  hia  political  principlea,  thuuf  b 
■imilar  to  hla  own  ;  aayiiiK  of  him,  "  Sir, 
be  wu  a  Tor;  \>y  chance." 

Hia  acute  atnerrationa  of  human  life 
made  him  remark,  "  Sir,  there  a  nothing 
bj  which  a  man  cxaipei«te«  moet  people 
mare,  than  b;  diiplaTliiK  a  aupeiior  abiUt; 
of  brilliancy  m  conversation.  They  seem 
pleased  at  the  time ;  but  their  envy  makes 
them  cune  bim  at  theii  beaita." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  lurpriMd  to 
hear  that  the  fn«at  Dr.  Johnson  could 
■muse  himaelf  with  so  iliKht  and  playlul  a 
ipecieaof  cumpoaitioDaia  Chand*.  I  have 
recovered  one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Bar. 
Mrd,  now  I^rd  Biahop  of  Killaloe  ;t  who 
haa  been  pleased  for  many  ye»™  to  treat  me 
with  su  much  intimacy  andaocial  eue.  that 
I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  onl;;  mv 
Bight  Heverend,  but  by  very  dear  Friend. 
1  Uierefore  with  peculiar  pleanire  mve  to 
the  world  a  just  and  eluant  compliment 
thus  paid  to  hu  Lordship  by  Johnson. 

**  Mv  firiti  shuts   out  thievea  from  your 


"  The  strei 


:rength  of  ; 

lard?- 


Bar  and  the  sweetness 


Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambiid^ 
Esq.  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish  trvnslation 
of  Salluit,  said  to  be  written  bjr  a  Prince  of 
Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  big  tutor,  who 
ia  professedly  the  author  of  a  treatise  annex- 
ed, on  the  FhcenicLan  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work, 
particulu-ly  as  he  thought  the  Translator 
undentood  bis  author  better  than  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  Translators ;  but  said, 
fae  was  diaappointed  in  the  purpose  for 
which  he  borrowed  the  book  ;  to  see  whethw 
■  Spaniard  could  be  better  furnished  with 
inscriptions  from  mooumenla,  coina,  or  other 
mntiquities,  which  he  miaht  more  probably 
find  on  a  coast,  so  immetUately  opposite  to 
Carthage,  than  the  Antiquaries  of  any  other 
countnea.  Jobnbom  :  "■  I  am  very  sorry 
you  were  notgratified  in  your  eipectalions.'' 
CANaaiDBt  I  "  The  language  would  have 
been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  ei- 


_.  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial 
its  which  the  Roman  writen  haTC  leA 
Johhsoh:   "No,  Sir.      Thejy  I 
not  been  partial,  they  have  told  then: 

Ithout  ^me  or  r^ard  to  equitablt 

of  their  iigured  enemy  ;  ther  had 

10  feeling  for  a  C«ruiagt. 

they  wmild  never  hnt 

--' —  of  Anems'a  tre^ 

>t  been  •  Cutb. 


impunctior 


ofiudo,  ifshe 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  otha 
commuDications  fVom  Mr.  Cambridge,  whan, 
if  a  beautiiHil  villa  on  the  banks  of  tbr 
Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from  London,) 
erous  and  excellent  liirrarv,  whkh  kt 
rately  knows  and  reads,  a  choice  coUee. 
of  pictures,  which  he  undentanda  and 
relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an  amiable  &mily, 
an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, distinguished  by  rank,  &iihion,  and  ge- 
nius, a  literary  fame,  various  el^ant  ' 
■till  increaainir.  colloquial  talents  rxrelyf 
tbunii,  and  with  all  these  means  of  h*]—" 
enjoying,  when  well  advanced  in 
health  and  vigour  of  bcriy,  serenitT  ■ 
mation  uf  mind,  do  not  entitle  to  be  addics- 
aed  fortunalt  letttJi  I  I  know  not  to  whom,  i* 
an^  age,  that  expression  could  with  teo- 
priety  have  been  used.  Long  tnaj  he  hn 
to  bear  and  tofeelitlS 

Johnson's  love  of  Uttle  children,  wbkk 
he  discovered  upon  all  occaaiotiB,  calliif 
them  "  pretty  devs,"  and  giving  thetn  sweet- 
meats, was  an  undoubted  pron  of  Um  red 
humanity  and  gmtleneM  or  his  dispodtMO. 
His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  serrtDts, 
and  serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  coD- 
&rt  in  this  world,  but  their  baptnneaa  in  the 
next,  was  another  unquestionable  evidenes 
of  what  all,  who  were  mtimatdj  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  te 
omit  the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for  ani- 
mals which  he  had  taken  under  his  protec- 
tion. I  never  shall  fbivet  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  call  6* 
whom  he  himself  used  t«  go  out  and  buy 
oysters, lest  the  sernnts  having  Ihat  trouble 
should  tske  a  dislike  to  the  poor  cresture.  I 
am,  unluckily,  one  of  those  who  beve  ut  an- 
tipathy to  a  cat,  go  that  I  am  uneasy  when 
in  the  room  with  one;  and  J  own,  I  fre- 
quently suffered  a  good  deal  &om  Uie  pre- 
sence of  the  aanie  Hodfre.  I  recollect  him 
one  day  scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's  breast, 
apparently  with  much  satis&ction,  while  my 
Eriend,  smiling  and  half-whistling,  rubbed 
down  his  bock,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail 
and  when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  aay- 
ins,  "  Why,  yes.  Sir,  but  I  have  had  cat* 
whom  1  liked  better  than  tins  ;"  and  then. 


gondii 
bst.  b< 
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as  if  perceiving  Hodge  tobeout  of  counts-  AftersomecotnplimentstinbatlisidM,  Ihe 

nance,  aJuing,  "but  be  is  ■  ■very  One  cat,  a  tour  wbich  Johnson  and  I  Lad  maJe  to  Ibe 

TCry  fine  cat  indeed."  Hebrides  was  mentioned- — Johkson  ;  "  I 

This  remind*  me  of  tiie  ludicrous  u:-  gut  an  acquiBition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than 
count  which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the  by  iny  thing  that  I  remember.  1  raw  unite 
tlespicabJe  state  of  a  voung  genileman  of  a  dittetent  system  oi'iife.  Boswell  :  "You 
d  fiuaily.  •■  Sir,  when  I  heard  ol  him  would  not  like  to  make  the  same  journey 
.,  be  was  running  about  town,  shouting  spin?"  .Tohmson:  "Why  ni).  Sir;  not 
cats."  AnJiben,  Id  asortof  kindly  rererie,  ttie  same:  it  is  a  tale  told.  Gravina,  an 
he  bethouijlit  himsell'  of  his  own  iavourite  ItaUan  critic,  obwrves,  tbat  every  man  de- 
cat,  and  said,  "  But  Hudge  sban't  be^ioti  aires  to  see  that  of  wbich  he  hu  read;  but 
DO,  no,  Hi>di(e  shall  not  be  shot."  no  man  desires  to  reail  an  oci'ount  of  wbat 

Methaugbt  Mr.  Beauelerk  made  a  shrewd  be  has  seen  t  so  much  duos  description  fall 

and  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  langton,  who,  short  of  rwJity.     Description  only  excites 

aSXei  having;  been  for  the  first  time  in  com-  curiosity :  seeing  satiLfies  it.     Other  people 

pany  with      trell-known  wit  about  town,  may  go  and  see  the  Hebrides.''    Boswell  i 

was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  bim, —  "  I  should  wish  to  go  anil  see  some  country 

"  See  him  again,''  said  Deauclerk.  totally  diQerent  fi-oin  what  I  have  been  used 

His  respect  liir  the  Hierarchy,  and  parti-  to;    such    as   Turkey,   where  religion   and 

Cularly  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  has  every  thing  else  ore  different."     Jounsoh  : 

been  more  than  once  eihluiteil  in  the  course  "Yes,  Sir;   there  are  two  subjects  of  curio- 

of  this  work.     Mr.  Seward  saw  him  present,  sity, — the  Chriatiaii  world,  and  tlie  Maho- 

ed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  described  metan  world.    All  the  rest  may  be  consl. 

is  Smf  Id  an  Ahcu.Bishdf,  as  such  astu-  ilered  as  barbarous."    Boswell:   "  l^y, 

f  btniage,  sucb  an  eiten-  Sir,  is  the  'Turkisl 

.  .  a  flexion  of  body,  aa  have  Joairsoii  i  "  No,  Si 

seldom  or  ever  been  equalled.  life,  says,  that  her  &tbei  wrote  the  But 

I  cannot  help  mentiiining  with  much  re-  two  volumes :  and  in  another  book,  '  l)un- 
grct,  that  by  mv  own  negUgence  I  lost  an  ton's  Life  and  Erron,'  we  find  that  the  rest 
opportunity_  of  having  the  histoiy  of  mv  &-  wa*  written  by  one  .Voiii(,  at  two  guineas  a 
tnily,  from  its  founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  in  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Miageley."^ 
IWM,  recorded  and  illuslreted  by  Johnson  s  Boswei.l;  "This  has  been  a  very  fee- 
pen.  Such  was'  bis  goodness  to  me,  tbat  tious  reign,  owing  to  the  too  great  mdul- 
when  I  presumed  tn  solicit  him  for  so  great  gence  ol  (lovemment."  Johnson:  "J 
a  &vour,  he  was  pleas«d  to  say,  "  Let  me  fliink  so.  Sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity, 
have  all  the  materials  you  can  collect,  and  grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is  reasoning  ajxa. 
I  will  du  it  both  in  latin  and  Engiisb;  then  tervtri,  and  may  not  be  just.  Supposing  a 
let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  ilepo-  few  had  at  Emt  been  punished,  Y  believe 
sited  in  various  places,  lor  security  and  pre-  faction  would  have  been  crushed;  but  i:: 
servation."  I  can  now  only  do  the  beat  I  might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  ssngui. 
can  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  keeping  my  nair  rei)^.  A  man  cannot  tell  d  jirieri  what 
grrat  Master  steadily  in  view.  Family  his-  will  be  nest  for  government  to  do.  This 
tories,  like  the  imagina  mnjomm  of  the  an-  reign  has  been  very  unforiunate.  We  have 
cients,  eic-ite  to  virtue;  and  I  wish  that  bad  an  unsuccessful  war  ;  but  tbat  does  not 
tbey  who  really  have  blood,  would  be  mare  prove  that  we  have  been  ill-governed.  One 
careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course,  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or 
Some  have  aflected  to  laugh  at  the  historv  other  must  win  at  play.  When  we  beat 
of  the  bouse  of  Yvery  :•  it  would  be  well  if  I^ouis,  we  were  not  better  governed;  nor 
many  others  would  transmit  theirpedigrees  were  the  French  better  governed,  when 
to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuiacj  and  ge-  Louis  beat  us." 

nerous  ze^,  with  which  the  Noble  Lord  who  On  Saturday,  April  13,  I  visited  him,  in 

compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and  per-  company  with  Mr.  Windham,  of  NurfoUc, 

petuated  his  ancestry.  whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  I  introduced  to  One  of  the  best  things  be  ever  said  was  to 

him.  at  his  house  In  Botl-court,  the  Honour-  this  gentleman ;  who,  before  be  set  mil  fnr 

able  and  Reverend  William  8tuart,+  son  of  '— '      '     -  "       -        ........ 

the  Earl  of  Bute ;  agentleman  truly  worthv 
of  being  known  to  Johnson  ;  being,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  high  birth,  learning,  tra- 
vel, and_  elegant  manners,  an  exemplary  *,l[™'^h,,T^:\!;titKbi™r«ErA!S^iiiiSlIita^ 
parish  priest  in  every  respect.  iiiiun,  ci!a  ihnm  tnu  Eailbh.  TIm  laJ  suthn  nf 
.h.  _,..!.   whith  iM  In  f»n  orirlmllv  wrllttn  In  IuBmi. 

iiji»ii  In  hii  ur^  un.  ih*t  "  Hi-  wuilam 
mvi,  cl  from  Mr.^  SUKlfj  forty  diUtlui  a 
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some  modest  and  yirtuous  doubts,  whether 
he  could  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts 
which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  that  situa- 
tion has  occasion  to  employ.  *^  Don't  be 
afraid.  Sir,  (said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant 
smile ;)  you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty 
rascaL" 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  won- 
derful extent  and  variety  of  London,  and 
observed,  that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might 
see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very  few  could 
even  imagine.  He  in  particular  recom- 
mended to  us  to  explore  IVapping,  which  we 
resolved  to  do.* 

Mr.  liowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with 
him,  was  very  much  distressed  that  a  large 
picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to 
De  received  into  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnsons 
character  so  superficially,  as  to  represent 
him  as  unwilling  to  do  small  acts  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  mentions,  in  particular,  that  he 
would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  write  a 
letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  for  what  she  denies  to 
him ;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of 
kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to  whom 
his  solicitations  might  be  of  service.  He 
now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which 
I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  permission, 
to  take  copies  at  the  next  coffee-house,  while 
Mr.  Winoham  was  so  good  as  to  stay  by  me* 

*•*•  TO   Sia  JOSHUA   mEYNOLDS. 

"Sib, 

***  Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off 
from  all  credit  and  all  hope,  by  the  rejection 
of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition.  Upon 
this  work  he  has  exhausted  all  his  powers, 
and  suspended  all  his  expectations :  and,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  refused  an  opportunity  of  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  a  very 
great  hardship.  It  is  to  be  condemned  with- 
out a.  triaL 

"  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of 
this  incapacitating^  edict,  you  would  deliver 
an  unhappy  man  trom  great  affliction.  The 
Council  has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  de- 
termination ;  and  I  hope,  that  by  your  in- 
terposition,  this  luckless  picture  may  be  got 
admitted.    I  am,  &xn 

*'  Sam.  Johksok. 
"  April  1«,17W." 


(( 


TO    MR.   BARBT. 


"  Sr», 

^*  Ma.  Lowers  exclusion  from  the  exhibi- 
tion gives  him  more  trouble  than  you  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Council  could 
imagine  or  intend.    He  considers  disgrace 

*  We  aocorcHnffly  carried  our  scheme  into  execuUon, 
in  October.  1793;  iMit  whether  from  that  untformlty 
which  ha<  in  modem  times,  in  a  xreat  degree,  spread 
thfough  every  part  of  the  metropolu,  or  from  ouz  want 
ct  sufficient  ncrtion,  we  were  disappointed. 


I  and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 

your  determination. 

^^  He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been 

received  after  rejection ;  and  if  there  be  anr 

such  precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  thatyoii 

will  use  your  interest  in  his  fiivour.     Or  hk 

work  I  can  say  nothing ;  I  pretend  not  to 

judge  of  painting ;  and  this  picture  I  never 

saw ;  but  I  conceive  it  extremely  haurd  to 

shut  out  any  man  from  the  poanliility  of 

success;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my  request 

that  you  will  propose  the  re-consideratioD 

of  Mr.  Lowe's  case;  and  if  there  be  anj 

among  the  Council  with  whom  my  name  can 

have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate 

to  them  the  oesire  of,  Sir, 

^*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  JoHysoN. 
"April  IS,  iTas.** 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted;  and  Mr.  Lowe*8  performance  was 
admitted  at  Somerset  Place.  The  subject, 
as  I  recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point 
of  time  when  the  water  was  verging  to  the 
top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near 
to  the  spot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antedi- 
luvian race,  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  This  was  one  d 
those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and 
with  one  of  his  hands  held  aloft  his  in£uit 
child.  Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot 
atjpeared  a  famished  lion,  ready  to  spring  at 
tne  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe  toldme 
that  Johnson  said  to  him,  '^  Sir,  your  picture 
is  noble  and  probable.*' — "A  compliment, 
indeed,  (said  Mr.  Lowe,)  from  a  man  who 
cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.*' 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucr 
Porter,  mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that 
he  intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield.  ^It  is 
(says  he)  with  no  great  expectation  of  amend- 
ment that  I  make  every  year  a  journey  into 
the  country ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those 
whose  kindness  has  been  often  experienced.** 

On  April  18,  ( being  Goi>d-Friday,)  I  found 
him  at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner  upon 
that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk,  and 
eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent  &intne8s ;  we 
went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  as  formerly. 
When  we  came  home  from  church,  he  placed 
himself  on  one  of  the  stone-seats  at  his  gar- 
den door,  and  I  took  the  other,  and  thus  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  a  placid  Gnxne  of  mind, 
he  talked  away  very  easily.  Johksok: 
"  Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not 
be  very  hospitable,  I  should  not  have  crowds 
in  my  house.  Boswell  i  "  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  tells  me,  that  he  remembers  having  a 
thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine  at  his 
house ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  person  as  one, 
each  time  that  he  dined  there.*'  Johnsox  : 
"  That,  Sir,  is  about  three  a  day."  Bos- 
well  :  "  How  your  statement  lessens  the 
idea.**  Johnsom  :  ^  That,  Sir,  is  the  good 
of  counting.    It  brings  every  things  to  a  cer- 
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tainty,  which  before  floeted  in  the  mind  in- 
definitely." Boswell:  ^But  Omne  iffno^ 
turn  pro  magnifioo  ett:  one  is  Sony  to  have 
this  diminished."  Johksok:  *^Sir,  you 
should  not  aliow  yourself  to  be  delif^^ted 
with  error."  Boswsll:  "Three  a  day 
seem  but  few.**  Johksok  t  "  Nay,  Sir,  he 
who  entertains  three  a  day,  does  yery  libe- 
rally. And,  if  there  is  a  large  funily,  the 
poor  entertain  those  three,  for  they  eat  what 
the  poor  would  get :  there  must  be  super- 
fluous meat ;  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor, 
or  thrown  out.  Boswell  :  "  I  observe  in 
London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  manu&c- 
tured.*'  Johksok  :  "  Yes,  Sir;  they  boil 
them,  and  extract  a  grease  from  them,  for 
greasing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of 
the  best  pieces  they  make  a  mock  ivory, 
which  is  used  for  hafts  to  knives,  and  various 
other  thines ;  the  coarser  pieces  they  bum 
and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes.'*  Boswell  : 
"  For  what  purpose,  Sir?"  JoHNSOKt 
"  Why,  Sir,  for  making  a  iiimace  for  the 
chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste  made  of 
burnt  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than 
any  thing  else.  Consider,  Sir ;  if  you  are 
to  melt  iron,  you  cannot  Une  your  pot  with 
brass,  because  it  is  softer  than  iron,  and 
would  melt  sooner;  nor  with  iron,  for  though 
malleable  iron  is  harder  than  cast  iron,  yet 
it  would  not  do ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt  bones 
will  not  melt.*'  Boswell  :  Do  you  know, 
Sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manu&cture  to  a 
great  extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at, — 
scraping  and  drying  the  peel  of  oranges.* 
At  a  place  in  Newgate- street,  there  is  a  pro- 
digious cjuantity  prepared,  which  they  sell 
to  the  distillers.'  Johksok  :  "  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve they  make  a  higher  thing  out  of  them 
than  a  spirit;  they  make  what  is  odled 
orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspis- 
sated, which  they  mix  perhaps  with  common 
Somatum,  and  make  it  fragrant.  The  oil 
oes  not  fly  off  in  the  drying." 
Boswell  :  "  I  wish  to  have  a  good  wal- 
led garden.**  Johksok  :  "  I  don^  think  it 
would  be  worth  the  expense  to  you.  We 
compute,  in  England,  a  park-wall  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  mile ;  now  a  garden-wall  must 
cost  at  least  as  much.  You  intend  your 
trees  should  grow  higher  than  a  deer  will 
leap.  Now  let  us  see; — for  a  hundred 
pounds,  you  could  only  have  forty-four  square 
yards,  which  is  very  little ;  for 'two  hundred 
pounds,  you  may  have  eighty-four  square 
yards,  which  is  very  well.  But  when  will 
you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate  ?  No,  Sir, 
such  contention  with  Nature  is  not  worth 


♦  It  la  fuggested  to  me  by  an  anonyromu  AnnoUtor 
(Ml  my  Work,  that  the  rauon  why  Dr.  Johnnn  ooDected 
the  poels  of  squeeaed  onuiM,  may  be  found  In  the 
30eih  letter  in  Mrs.  PiozzTs  Collection,  where  it  appean 
that  he  recommended  "dried  aranff»-ped«  finely  pow- 
dered," as  a  medidna 


while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have 
plenty  of  such  finiit  as  ripen  well  in  your 
oountoy.  My  friend,  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ire- 
land, said,  that, « in  an  orchard  there  should 
be  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough 
to  be  stolen,  and  enongh  to  rot  upon  toe 
ground.'  Cherries  are  an  early  fruit ;  you 
may  have  them ;  and  you  may  have  the 
early  apples  and  pears.'*  Boswell  :  "  We 
cannot  have  nonpareils.**  Jounsok  :  "  Sir, 
you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils  than  you 
can  have  grapes.'*  Boswell  :  "  We  have 
them.  Sir ;  but  they  are  very  bad."  John- 
son :  "  Nay,  Sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing 
merely  to  shew  that  you  earmot  have  it. 
From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shil- 
lings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard ;  and 
you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shiUings. 
Nay,  you  may  graze  the  ground  when  the 
trees  are  grown  up ;  you  cannot,  while  they 
are  young.**  Boswell  :  ^^  Is  not  a  good 
garden  a  veiy  common  thing  in  EngEind, 
Sir  ?'*  Johnson  :  "  Not  so  common,  Sir, 
as  you  imagine.  In  Lincolnshire,  there  ia 
hardly  an  orchard ;  in  Staffordshire,  verf 
little  fruit"  Boswell  :  ^^  Has  Langton 
no  orchard  ?'*  Johksok  :  **  No,  Sir.**  Bos- 
WELL  :  "  How  so.  Sir  ?*'  Johkson  t 
^  Why,  Sir,  from  the  ^neral  negligence  of 
the  county.  He  has  it  not,  because  nobody 
else  has  it"  Boswell  :  ^*  A  hot-house  is  a 
certain  thing;  I  may  have  that**  Johk- 
sok :  *'  A  hot-house  is  pretty  certain  ;  but 
you  must  first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep 
fires  in  it,  and  you  must  have  a  gardner  to 
take  care  of  it**  Boswell  :  "  But  if  I 
have  a  gardner  at  any  rate  ?— "  Johksok  t 
'*  Why,  yes.**  Boswell  :  *♦  I'd  have  it 
near  my  house ;  thei*e  is  no  need  to  have  it 
in  the  orchard."  Johksok:  "Yes,  Fd 
have  it  near  my  house. — I  would  plant  a 
neat  many  currants ;  the  fruit  is  good,  and 
tney  make  a  ^rettj  sweetmeat** 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some 
may  think  trifling,  in  order  to  shew  clearly 
how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could  grasp 
such  large  and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has 
shewn  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet  w^U 
informed  in  the  common  afiain  or  life,  and 
loved  to  Uhistrate  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elo- 
cution, came  in,  and  then  we  went  up  stairs 
into  the  study.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  taught 
many  clergymen.  Johksok  :  "  I  hope  not'* 
Walker  :  "  I  have  taught  only  one,  and 
he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by 
my  teaching,  but  by  his  own  natural  tiu 
lents.*'  Johksok:  "  Were  he  the  best, 
reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not  have  it 
told  that  he  was  taught**  Here  was  one  of 
his  peculiar  prejumces.  Could  it  be  an^ 
disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to  have  it 
known  that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful delivery  ?  Boswell  :  "  mU  you  not 
allow.  Sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read 
well  ?*'    Johksok  :  *•  Why,  Sir,  so  ftr  as 
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to  read  better  than  he  might  do  without 
being  tauf^t,  jea. — Formerlj  it  was  aup- 
poaM  that  there  was  no  difference  in  read- 
ing, but  that  one  read  as  well  as  another.*' 
BoswELL  I  *'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  old  She- 
ridan as  enthusiastic  about  oratory  as  ever.** 
Walxea  :  *'''  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what  ora- 
tory will  do,  maj  be  too  great ;  but  he  reads 
weU.**  JoHNSOX :  ^  He  reads  well,  but  he 
reads  low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much  easier 
to  read  low  than  to  read  high ;  for,  when  you 
read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited,  your 
loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the  va- 
riety is  less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness. 
Now  some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to 
an  extensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loud 
to  be  heard.*'  Walker  :  «'  The  art  is  to 
read  strong,  though  low.*' 

Talking  of  the  oriffin  of  language; — 
JoHxsoK :  ^*  It  must  have  come  oy  inspi- 
ration. A  thousand,  nay,  a  million  of  chil- 
dren could  not  invent  a  langiiage  While 
the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  under- 
standing enough  to  form  a  language :  by  the 
time  that  there  is  understanding  enough, 
the  organs  are  become  stiftl — We  Know  that 
after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  languaffe.  No  foreigner, 
who  comes  to  Engnmd^when  advanc^  in 
life,  ever  pronounces  English  tolerably 
well ;  at  least  such  instances  are  very  rare. 
When  I  maintain  that  language  must  have 
come  by  inspiration »  I  do  not  mean  that 
inspiration  is  reouized  for  rhetoric,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  language;  for  when  once 
man  has  lantruaffe,  we  can  conceive  that  he 
may  gradua&y  rorm  modifications  of  it.  I 
mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  to  give  man  the  fkcultv  of 
speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have 
speech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no  more  find 
out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs 
would  think  of  such  a  fiu:ulty.*'  Walker  : 
**•  Do  you  think.  Sir,  that  there  are  any  per- 
fect synonimes  in  any  language  ?**  Johv- 
aow:  ^'Originally  there  were  not;  but  by 
using  words  negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one 
word  comes  to  be  confounded  with  another.** 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  A  friend  of 
mine  (said  he,)  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that 
a  lady  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd*s  picture  in 
a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said, 
I  could  think  of  no  better  than  Currat  Lejt. 
I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned, 
that  is,  to  have  the  sentence  dumged  to 
transportation ;  but,  when  he  was  once  hang- 
ed,  I  did  not  wish  he  should  be  made  a  aaint.** 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bur- 
ncry,  came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained with  her  conversation. 

Garrick*s  funeral  was  talked  of  as  eztra- 
mgantly  expensive.  Johnson,  from  his  dis- 
like to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it 
was  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary 
pomp.  ^  Were  there  not  six  horses  to  each 
coach?**  uXd   Mrs.  Burney.     Johnsok: 


*^  Madam,  there  were  no  more  fix  hcvrses 
than  nz  idioenizes.** 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  verj 
beautiful  new  buildinffs  should  be  erected  in 
Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as  be- 
tween Bedlam  and  St.  Xiuke's  Hospital ; 
and  said  she  could  not  live  there.  Johv- 
son:  '^  Nay,  Madam,  you  see  nothini^  there 
to  hurt  you.  You  no  more  think  ot  mad- 
ness by  having  windows  that  look  to  Bed- 
lam, than  you  think  of  death  by  having 
windows  that  look  to  a  churchyard.*'  Mra. 
BuRKET :  '^  We  may  look  to  a  churchyard. 
Sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in 
mind  of  death."  Johnson  :  '^  Nay,  Madam, 
if  you  go  to  that,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
be  kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  too  much  indulgence  of  imagina- 
tion. I  tnink  a  very  moral  use  may  be  made 
of  these  new  buildmgs:  I  would  have  thoae 
who  have  heated  imaginations  live  there, 
and  take  warning.'*  Mrs.  Burnet  :  "*  But, 
Sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad* 
have  become  so  irom  disease,  or  from  dis- 
tressing events.  It  is,  therefore,*  not  their 
&ult,  but  their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore, 
to  think  of  them,  is  a  melancholy  conside- 
ration.'* 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was 
too  late  tor  the  service  of  the  church  at  three 
o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him  alone 
for  some  time ;  then  returned,  and  we  had 
coffee  and  conversation  again  by  ourselvea. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  fitiend  of 
mine,  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion  : — 
^'  He  is  the  most  inexplicable' man  to  me 
that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  explain  him. 
Sir  ?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  princely.  But  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  may  be  separated  firom  him  for 
years,  without  hb  ever  asking  a  question 
concerning  them.  He  will  meet  them  with  a 
formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifierence  i 
but  when  they  come  close  to  him,  and  &irly 
engage  him  in  conversation,  they  find  him 
as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind,  as  they  could 
wish.  One  then  supposes  that  what  is  so 
agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed ;  hut  stay 
away  fi^m  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he  will 
neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to  inc^uire 
about  you."  Johnson  :  *'  Why,  Sir,  1 
cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly,  aa  I 
do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may 
love  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  interrupted 
by  his  firiends ;  Amid  fwrtt  iemporis.  He 
may  be  a  fi'ivolous  man,  and  be  so  much  oc^ 
oupied  with  p0tty  pursuits,  that  he  may  not 
want  firiends.  Or  he  may  have  a  notion 
that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appearing  indiffer- 
ent, while  he  in  nict  may  not  be  more  indif- 
ferent at  his  heart  than  another.'* 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's, at  seven,  and  then  parted. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  bemg  Easter-day, 
after  attending  solcnm  service  at  St.  Paul  s. 
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ton  hxl  obaerred,  that  the  number  of  luba- 
bituits  WIS  not  increased.  Jobhboit  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  the  bills  of  mortality  prove  tlut 
no  more  people  die  now  than  formerly  ;  w, 
it  ii  plain  no  more  live.  The  TCftUter  of 
births  proves  nothing,  for  not  one-tenth  of 
the  people  of  Londonare  bom  there."  Boa, 
WELL  ;  "  I  believe.  Sir,  airrest  minj  of  the 
children  bom  in  London  die  evlj."  Jobh. 
eoH  !  "  Whv,  ve»,  Sir."  Boiwell  :  «  But 
tho)e  vho  do  Uve,  u-e  aa  Btuut  and  itroni; 
people  aa  any  :  Dr.  Price  says,  they  muat  be 
natur^y  itrong  to  f^t  through.''  Johm- 
SON :  "  That  IS  sritem,  Sir.  A  great  tra. 
vetler  observes,  that  it  is  said  there  ore  no 
weak  or  deformed  people  among  the  Indiana  t 
but  he  with  much  sagacity  assinuthe  rea. 
■on  of  this,  which  is,  that  the  budahip  of 
their  life  as  hunters  and  fiahera,  does  not  al- 
low weak  or  diseased  children  to  grow  up. 
Now  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must  have 
died  early  ;  my  eyes  would  not  have  served 
me  to  get  food.    I  Indeed  now  could  fisfa, 

five  me  English  tackle  ;  but  had  I  been  an 
ndian  I  must  have  starved,  or  they  would 
have  knocked  me  on  the  head,  when  Ihey  saw 
I  could  do  nothing."  Boswell:  "  Per- 
haps they  would  have  taken  care  of  you  :  we 
are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory  ;  jou  would 
have  talketl  to  them."  Johhson  :  "Nay, 
Sir,  1  should  not  have  lived  long  enough  to 
be  fit  to  talk  ;  I  should  have  been  dead  be- 
fore I  waaten  years  old.  Depend  upon  It, 
Sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is  hunsry,  will  not 
carry  about  with  him  a  looby  of  nine  yean 
old,  who  cannot  help  himseIC  They  have 
no  affection.  Sir."  Boswell  :  "  I  believe 
natural  afiection,  of  which  we  hear  so  nnich, 
is  very  small."  Johmsom  ;  ^  Sir,  natural 
affection  is  nothina  i  but  affection  &om 
principle  and  established  duty  is  sometimes 
wonderfully  strong."  Lowe  t  **  A  hen. 
Sir,  will  feed  ber  chickens  m  preference  to 
herself,"  Jobhsov  :  "  But  we  don'tknow 
that  the  hen  is  hungry  ;  let  the  hen  be  Curly 
hungry,  and  I'll  warrant  she'll  peck  the  com 
herseu:  A  cock,  I  believe,  wQl  feed  hen* 
instead  of  himself ;  but  we  don't  know  that 
the  cock  is  hungry."  Boswell  ;  "  And 
that,  Sir,  is  not  ^m  affection  but  gallantry. 
But  some  of  the  Indians  have  uection." 
JoRKSOH  :  "  Sir,  that  they  helpsome  of  their 
children,  is  plain  ;  for  some  of  them  live, 
which  they  could  not  do   without  being 

I  dined  with  him;  the  company  were, 
Mr*.  William*,  Mra.  Desmouli^  and  Mr. 
Liowe-  Be  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked 
little,  Brew  drowsr  soon  afUr  dinner,  and 
ntired,  upon  whidi  I  went  awar- 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's 
Mat  in  the  country,  man  wkMiea  I  waa  t»> 


when  I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  tne  day 
with  him,  and  introduced  the  suljject  whiek 
then  chiefly  occupied  my  mind.  JnBHsoy  > 
"  I  do  not  see.  Sir,  ttiat  fighting  is  absolute- 
W  forbidden  in  Scripture;  I  see  rerenga 
forbidden,  but  not  self-defence."  Boswell  i 
"  The  Quakers  say  it  is  ;  '  Unto  him  that 
smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  offer  him  ajo 
the  other.'"  Jorhhoki  "But stay.  Sir i 
the  teat  is  meant  only  to  have  the  enect  of 
moderating  passion  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  ara 
not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see 
this  from  the  context,  where  there  am 
other  recommendations,  which  warrao. 
vou  the  Quaker  will  not  take  hterall^  ;  as, 
for  instance, '  From  him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee,  turn  thou  not  away.'  Let  a  man 
whose  credit  ia  bad,  come  to  a  Quaker, 
and  say,  '  Well,  Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred 
pounds;'  he'll  find  him  as  unwilling  aa  any 
other  man.  No,  Sir,  a  man  may  snoot  tlta 
man  who  invades  his  character,  aa  he  may 
xfaoot  him  who  attempts  to  break  into  hi* 
house.*  So  in  I74S,  my  friend,  Tom  Cum. 
mlng  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  flgfatt 
buthe  would  drive  an  ammunition  cartt 
and  we  know  that  the  Quakers  have  sent 
flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable 
them  to  &|^t  better."  Boswell:  "When 
s  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  hj  ill-usage 
Torcei  on  a  duel  in  which  be  is  Klled,  have 
ire  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is  gone 
toaslateof  happiness?"  Johm  sok  i  '•Sit, 
ire  are  not  to  judge  determinately  of  th« 
>Ute  in  which  a  man  leaves  this  life.  Ha 
mav  in  a  moment  have  repented  effectually, 
ind  it  is  possible  may  tiave  been  accepted 
if  Ood.    There  is  in  '  Camden's  Remains. 


:  npWs  Uit  nltcmUty  af  diuyku.*    W* 
ly,  tticnftn,  fahr.  ihst  bi  couUim  tUnk  Cku  Ids. 

ume.  wiikfaHBi »  ■-—-"—■  -ti*-  -^  ipiiSsr 

e  C^npeL    At  ihc  lane  lims  tt  miul  b*  tathmmL 

■L  fromthaprvvBlfiiiDallflH  of  honour,  sfBittomaB 

lo  rarrlTB  ■  duJInn  li  nduad  to  i  dnilnil  allw 

xnr.    AKmaikstSDlDauuurihkbnunldHdbra 

iiuf  In  iht  wiu  sf  ttH  Ua  Cuknd  Thomsi,  c^  Eha 

latdi.  wtltlni  I)i>  nlghi  beftn  b>  Ul  hi  ■  dud,  Sw. 

_,  IJKl:  "  Inihv  flrU  plan,  1  (onunlt  my  Km)  lo  Al- 

TnLi£hLv  Gop,  In  hoDH  of  hb  idhtv  uiI  urdon  tat  Iba 

InellllDUl  tUp  I  DO*  |hi  axijnUmi  aAh  Ibc  unnr 

nnuMi  nuueii  at  Uili  wtck«d  waM)  pul  mywlf  UB- 

i  thU  epiuph  Johmsn  Improitid  U. 

Um  Hbrun  ud  the  mumt 
■kid,  nwcT  >  MnKL'^li.l 
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BotwCLi. :  ^  Is  not  the  expression  in  the 
burial-setrice,  *•  in  the  nire  and  certain  hope 
of  a  blessed  resurrection,  too  strong  to  oe 
used  indiscriminately,  and,  indeed,  some- 
times when  those  over  whose  bodies  it  is 
said,  have  been  notoriously  profime  ?" 
JoRKSoir :  ^^  It  is  sure  and  certain  hope. 
Sir ;  not  belief  J"  1  did  not  insist  fiirther ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper.  • 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  ffro?m  very 
fat,  so  as  to  be  incommoded  wiUi  corpulen- 
cy ;  he  said,  ^'  He  eats  too  much.  Sir.'* 
doswELL:  ^*I  don*t  know.  Sir;  you  will 
see  one  man  fiat  who  eats  moderately,  and 
another  lean  who  eats  a  great  deaL*'  Joh  v- 
■oh;  "Nay,  Sir,  whatever  ma^  be  the 
quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that,  if 
he  is  too  £it,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he 
should  have  done.  One  man  may  have  a 
d^l^tion  that  consumes  food  better  than 
common  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is 
increased  by  putting  something  to  it."  Bos- 
well:  "But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be 
distended?**  Jorksoh:  *'Yes,  Sir,  tbepr 
may  swell  and  be  distended ;  but  that  is 
not  fat/' 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a 

fentleman  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
ndia.  Johnsok  :  "  What  fbunoation  there 
is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they  will 
not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are 
committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delin- 
quent can  obscure  the  evidence  till  the  scent 
oecoraes  cold;  there  is  a  cloud  between, 
which  cannot  be  penetrated :  therefore  all 
distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear  that  the 
best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is  a 
despotic  governor ;  for  if  he  be  a  good  man, 
it  is  evidently  the  best  government :  and 
and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is 
better  to  have  one  plunderer  than  many. 
A  governor,  whose  power  is  checked,  lets 
others  plunder,  that  he  himself  may  be  al- 
lowed to  plunder ;  but  if  despotic,  he  sees 
that  the  more  he  lets  others  plunder,  the 
less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  restrains 
them ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders,  the 
country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being 
plundered  by  numbers.*' 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment 

*  Upon  this  obiection  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Char- 
ton,  Fdlow  of  Brazen-nose  CollMe,  Oxford/  has  fa- 
voured me  with  the  foUotrlnj;  satlsfkctory  observation. 
**  The  passajje  in  the  Burial-service  does  not  mean  the 
tesurtection  of  the  perton  interred,  but  the  general  re- 
surrection ;  ir  is  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  raur- 
rection;  not  hi*  reHurrectlon.  Where  the  decaased  is 
really  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  verydlllVrent.  'as 
our  none  is  this  our  brother  doth'  ( rest  in  Christ,]  a 
mode  or  speech  consistent  with  everr  thing  but  absolute 
certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rest  In 
Christ*  whidi  no  one  can  be  assured  of,  without  imme- 
diate revdation  from  Heaven.  In  the  first  of  these  pla- 
ces also, '  eternal  life^  does  not  neoesurily  mean  eternity 
of  bliss,  but  merely  the  eternity  of  the  state,  whetlier 
n  happiness  or  in  misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  rceunvc- 
tkm ;  which  is,  probably,  the  sense  of  *  the  life  ever- 
lasting,' in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  See  WheaUy  and  Ben- 
net  oo  the  ConunoD  Pra>'cr.'* 


which  had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  and, 
as  evidence  of  Uils,  that  it  had  been  proved 
in  a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  liad  received 
six  guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary 
labour.  Jouvsgk:  ^*  Sir,  he  might  gel 
six  guineas  for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not 
eommtmihus  theeHLut,^*  Boswell:  *^Pray, 
Sir,  by  a  sheet  of  review  is  it  meant  that  it 
shall  be  all  of  the  writer*s  own  composition? 
or  are  extracts,  made  from  the  booK  review* 
ed,  deducted  ?'*  JoHNsoy  :  ^^  No,  Sir ;  it 
is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what."  Boswell  : 
*^I  think  that  it  is  not  reasonable.^  John- 
son :  ^*'  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more 
easily  write  a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  read 
an  octavo  volume  to  set  extracts.'*  To  one 
of  Johnson's  wonderml  fertility  of  mind,  I 
believe  writing  was  really  easier  than  read- 
ing and  extracting;  but  with  ordinary  men 
the  case  is  very  dmerent  A  great  dealy  in- 
deed, will  depend  upon  the  care  and  judg- 
ment with  which  extracts  are  made.  I  can 
suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult ;  but  in  many  instances  we  must  ob- 
serve crude  morsels  cut  out  of  books  as  if 
at  random;  and  when  a  large  extract  is 
made  from  one  place,  it  surely  may  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble.  One,  however,  I 
must  acknowledge,  might  be  led,  from  the 
practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose  that  they 
take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing;  for  we 
often  nnd  that  insteadof  giving  an  accurate 
account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  au- 
thor whose  work  they  are  reviewing;,  which 
is  surely  the  proper  business  of  a  nteraiy 
journal,  they  produce  some  plausible  and 
ingenious  conceits  of  their  own  upon  the 
topics  which  have  been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
indignant  at  the  neglect  of  his  oratoriod 

Slans,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America ; — 
OHNSOK :  ^^  I  hope  he  will  go  to  America." 
BodwELL  .  **  The  Americans  don*t  want 
oratory.**  Johnson  :  ^^  But  we  can't  want 
Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  29,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Seward  with 
him.  Horace  having  been  mentioned; — 
Boswell  ;  ^^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  think* 
ing  in  his  works.  One  nnds  there  almost 
every  thing  but  religion.**  Seward  :  '*  He 
speaKs  of  nis  returning  to  it,  in  his  Ode 
Parens  Deorum  cuilor  et  ittfrequenaJ*^  John* 
SON :  *^  Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest ;  this  was 
merely  poetical"  Boswell  :  "  There  are, 
I  am  afruid,  many  people  who  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all.*'  Seward  :  ^^  And  sensible  peo- 
ple too."  Johnson  :  ^^  Why,  Sir,  not  sen- 
sible in  that  respect.  There  must  be  either 
a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives 
in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very  important  a 
concern.*'  Seward  :  *^  I  wonder  tnat  there 
should  be  people  without  religion.**  John- 
son :  ^^  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder  at  thia^ 
.  when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion 
of  almost  every  nian*B  life  is  passed  without 
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thinking  of  it.    I  myself  wag  for  some  years 
totally  regardless  of  religion.    It  had  drop- 


"  My  dear  Sir,  what  a  man  you  have  been 
without  religion!    Why  you  must  have 

Sone  on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and..*' 
OHNSOK :  (with  a  smile,)  ^  I  drank  enough 
and  swore  enough  to  be  sure.*'  Sewakd  : 
"  One  should  think  that  sickness,  and  the 
view  of  death,  would  make  more  men  reli- 

fious."  Johhsok:  "Sir,  they  do  not 
now  how  to  go  about  it :  they  have  not 
the  first  notion.  A  man  who  hais  never  had 
religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious 
when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  figures  can  count  when  he  has  need 
of  calcuUtion." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  whom 
we  valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was 
too  ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse 
upon  all  occasions.  Johnsok:  "Wliy, 
yes.  Sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  discourse 
without  seeing  whether  it  mil  end  in  in- 
struction and  improvement,  or  produce 
some  profime  jest.  He  would  introduce  it 
in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more 
such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  of  conscience  and 
liberty  of  teaching.  Johnsok  x  *^Conu- 
der.  Sir ;  if  you  have  children  whom  you 
wish  to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  there  comes  a  Qua- 
ker who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his  princi- 
ples, you  woula  drive  away  the  Quaker. 
You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination 
of  right;  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opi- 
nions ;  you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their 
heads.  Now,  the  vu^r  are  the  children  of 
the  State.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teach 
them  doctrines  contrary  to  wnat  the  State 
approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to 
x&train  him."  Seward  :  "  Would  you 
restrain  private  conversation.  Sir  ?"  Johk- 
BOK  :  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  where 
private  conversation  beffins,  and  where  it 
ends.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the 
great  question  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  restrained!  for  that  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  all  improvement.  But  if  we 
should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten 
boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many  boys,  I 
think  the  magistrate  would  do  well  to  put 
us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate 
there." 

Lord  Hailcs  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
curious  little  nrin ted  poem,  on  repairing  the 
University  or  Aberdeen,  by  David  MaUoehy 
which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as 
affordinff  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had 
appeared  even  as  a  literary  character  by 
tne  name  of  MaUooh ;  his  changing  which 
to  one  of  softer  sound,  had  given  Johnson 


occasion  to  introduce  him  into  his  Diction- 
ary, under  the  article  Alias,*  This  piece 
was,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mallet's  first  essays. 
It  is  preserved  in  his  works,  with  several 
variations.  Johnson  having  read  aloud, 
fi'om  the  beginning  of  it,  where  there  were 
some  common-place  assertions  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  ancient  times ; — ^^  How  felse 
(said  he)  is  all  this,  to  say  that,  in  ancient 
times,  learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Peer 
as  it  is  now.  In  ancient  times,  a  Peer  was 
as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have 
been  auj^ry  to  have  it  thought  he  could 
write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient  times 
dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance with  which  pobody  would  dare  now 
to  stand  forth.  I  am  always  angry,  when  I 
hear  ancient  times  praised  at  the  expense  of 
modem  times.  Tnere  is  now  a  great  deal 
more  learning  in  the  world  than  uiere  was 
formerly;  for  it  is  universally  diffused. 
You  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley ;  no  man 
who  knows  as  much  mathematics  as  New- 
ton :  but  you  have  many  more  men  who 
know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know  ma- 
thematics." 

On  Thursday,  May  1,  I  visited  him  in 
the  evening,  along  with  young  Mr.  Burke. 
He  said,  ^^  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be 
so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  much 
writing.  People  in  general  do  not  wilUnglj 
read,  u  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to 
amuse  them.  There  must  be  an  external 
impulse ;  emulation,  or  vanity,  or  avarice. 
The  progress  which  the  understanding  makes 
through  a  book  has  more  pain  than  pleasure 
in  it.  Language  is  scanty,  and  inadequate 
to  express  tne  nice  gradations  and  mixtures 
of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book  of 
science  from  pure  inclination.  The  books 
that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  light  com- 
positions, which  contain  a  quick  succession 
of  events.  However,  I  have  tMs  year  read 
all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of  the 
iEneid  every  night,  so  it  was  done  in  twelve 
nights,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The 
Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure, 
except  the  fourth  book.  The  Eaogues  I 
have  almost  all  by  heart.  I  do  not  think  the 
story  of  the  ^neid  interesting.  I  like  the 
story  of  the  Odyssey  much  better ;  and  this 


*  [Malloch,  as  Mr.  Brindley  obaenrea  to  me»  ''conti- 
nued to  write  hii  name  thus,  <tfter  he  came  to  London. 
His  venes  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Thomson's 
'  Whiter'  are  ao  subscribed,  and  so  are  his  Letters  writ- 
ten hi  London,  and  published  a  few  years  ago  In  '  the 
European  Magasiner  but  he  soon  after  adopted  the  al- 
teration to  Mallet,  for  he  is  so  called  in  the  Ibt  of  sub- 
crlbers  to  Savac^'s  Miscellanies  printed  fai  17SG:  and 
thenceforward  uniformly  UaUet,  in  all  his  writings." 

[A  notion  has  beoi  entertahied,  that  no  such  exem- 
plmcatkm  ot  Alias  is  to  be  found  in  Johiuon's  Dlction- 
ary^and  that  the  whcde  stonr  was  wafwishly  fabricated 
by  Wilkes  in  the  North  uriton.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions, 
but  was  added  by  Johnson  in  his  own  ocfavo  Abridge- 
ment, in  17^.    /•  B.-OJ 
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Dot  on  account  of  the  Houderful  thln^ 
which  it  contains ;  for  tbc^rc  are  wonderfuJ 
things  enough  in  tbe  JEocid  ; — the  sbipa  at' 
the  rroiana  turned  to  Beo-nymjiht, — tfat 
tree  at  Fal;dorua>  tomb  dfopping  blood. 
The  story  of  the  Odyuej  is  interatii»,  at. 
a  grtttt  part  of  it  is  domestic. — It  ha*  been 
■aid  there  is  pleasure  in  writing,  paiticu. 
larlj  in  writing  verses.  I  allow,  jou  ma; 
have  pleasure  from  writinR,  after  it  is  over^ 
if  TDubave  written  well;' but  jou  don't  go 
willingly  to  it  again.  I  know  when  I  hare 
been  writing  verses,  I  have  run  mj  finger 
dowD  tbe  margin,  to  see  how  manj  I  bad 
Diade,and  how  tew  I  had  to  make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour, 
and  although  I  have  no  noteof  thaputicu- 
lan  of  joung  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it 
is  but  justice  to  mention  in  general,  that  it 
was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  Mid  to  me  after. 
wards,  '■  He  did  very  well,  indeed ;  I  have  a 
mimd  to  tell  his  bther." 


k  a  pride  m  it ;  but  i 

lupi,  cant ;  for  I  own  I  n  either  e , 

slept  less."     JoHHsox :   "  My   de«r 


The  jrentleman  who  waitj  on  you  with 
this,  Is  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  who  wishes  to 
succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter,as  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
jualiflcationg  are  verygenerall^  known,  and 
It  adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that  such 
nent  u^  candidates.    lam,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Saji.  Jobhsoh. 
"  Uay  i,  1J8J.* 

1  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with 
Johnson  till  Thursday,  May  16th,  when  I 
find  what  follows  i  Boswell  :  "  I  wish 
much  to  be  in  parliatnent,  Sir."  Johmson  : 
"  Why,  Sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to 
nipport  any  administration,  you  would  be 
the  worse  for  being  in  Farliameot,  because 
you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  eipen. 
sivelv." — BoswELL  :  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I 
ahould  be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parlia' 
ment.  I  never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I 
ahould  be  vexed  if  thinga  went  wrong." 
Jobhsoh:  "That's  cant.  Sir.  It  would 
not  vex  you  more  in  tbe  bouse,  than  in  the 
gallery:  public  a^rs  vex  no  man."  Bos- 
well  :  "  Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a 
little.  Sir  ?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by 
all  the  turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by  that 
absurd  vote  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
■  That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  in. 
creased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished ?' "  Johnsom:  "  3ij,  I  have 
never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  eit  an  ounce 
less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the  Tac- 
tions dom  on  the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
--"      " L  :  "  I  declare, 


*  [DUTD  plPl!lti    (hiltur  MJ 


H78S, 

Sir,  upon  my  honour,  1  did  imagine  I  was 

either  eat  ka« 
-  :  "My  dew 
fiiend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You  m» 
latk  as  other  people  do :  you  may  aay  to  a 
man, '  Sir,  1  am  your  must  bumble  servant.* 
You  are  nof  bis  most  bumble  servanL  You 
may  say,  '  These  are  bad  times  ;  it  ia  a  me- 
lancholy thing  to  be  reserved  to  such 
times.'  You  don't  mind  the  times.  You 
tell  ■  man,  '  I  am  sonr  you  had  such  bad 
weather  tbe  last  day  of  your  journey,  and 
were  so  much  wet.'  You  don't  care  nx~ 
pence  whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may 
lalk  in  this  manner;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking 
in  Society:  but  don't  fAinifoollahly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johv- 
soH :  "  Don't  set  up  for  what  is  oiled  hos- 
pitality :  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste 
of  money  j  you  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the 
more  respected  foryour  liberality.  If  your 
house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you. 
A  man  who  stays  a  week  with  another,  makea 
him  a  slave  for  a  week."  Bobwell  :  "  But 
there  are  people,  Sir,  who  make  their  hous^ 
a  home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves 
(uite  easy."  Johnsoh  :  "  Then,  Sir,  home 
must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they 
need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered'  a  notion  common 
enough  in  persons  not  much  accustomed  to 
entertain  company,  that  there  must  be  ■ 
degree  of  elaborate  attention,  otberwlae 
companv  will  ttiink  themselves  n^lected ; 
and  such  attention  is  no  doubt  very  fatigu> 
ing.  He  proceeded:  "  I  would  not,  bow- 
ever,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own  country  ;  I 
would  visit  my  neishbouis,  and  receive  their 
risits  ;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  re- 
turn visits.  If  a  gentleman  cornea  to  aee 
me,  I  tell  him  he  does  me  ■  great  deal  of 
honour.  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  perhapa  for 
ten  weeks ;  then  we  are  very  complaisant  lo 
each  other.  No,  Sir,  ycu  will  have  much 
more  influence  by  givmg  or  lending  money 
where  it  is  wanted,  than  by  hospitaEty." 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a 
ibort  time.  Having  mentioned  that  I  had 
Ihat  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
he  remembered  their  former  intimacy  with 
-.1  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  "  TeU 
Mr.  Sheridan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  tun,  and 
uhakc  bands  with  him,'"  Boswell  i  "  ll 
e  very  wonderful  that  resentment 


Another  day  IspAe  .   , 

of  whom  be,  as  well  as  T,  had  a  very  higb 
He  expatiated  in  his  praise  ;  but 
Sir,  he  ia  a  curaed  Whig,  a  botlom. 
leu  Whig,  as  they  all  are  now." 
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I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the 
interest  of  an  eminent  person  then  in  power; 
adding,  ^^  but  I  have  no  claim  but  the  chiim 
of  friendship ;  however,  some  people  will  go 
a  great  way  for  that  motive.  JoHKSOir : 
"  Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way  from  that  mo- 
tive." A  gentleman  talked  of  retiring. 
"  Never  think  of  that,"  said  Johnson.  The 
gentleman  urged,  **  I  should  then  do  no  ill." 
Johnson  :  "  ?Ior  no  good  either.  Sir,  it 
would  be  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26, 1  found  him  at  tea, 
and  the  celebrated  Miss  Bumey,  the  author 
of"  Eveilna"  and  "  Cecilia,"  with  him.  I 
asked,  if  there  would  be  any  speakers  in 
Parliament,  if  there  were  no  places  to  be 
obtained.  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir.  Why  do 
you  speak  here  ?  Either  to  instruct  ana  en- 
tertain, which  is  a  benevolent  motive ;  or 
for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive." 
I  mentioned  "  Cecilia."  Johnson  :  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction,) "  Sir,  if  you 
talk  of '  Cecilia,'  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of 
his  pictures.  Johnson  :  "  Whatever  the 
hana  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its 
part.-  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there,  which 
you  find  no  where  else."* 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous, 
or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclina- 
tions, is  the  best.  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  to  ffou, 
the  man  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclina- 
tions, is  not  the  best.  He  has  more  merit 
to  himself:  I  would  rather  trust  my  money  to 
a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical 
impossibility  to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the 
most  honest  principles.  There  is  a  witty 
satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a  small 
bust  of  Garrick  placed  upon  his  bureau. 
^  You  may  be  surprised  (said  he)  that  I  al- 
low him  to  be  so  near  my  gold  ; — but  you 
will  observe,  he  has  no  han(fi.'  " 

On  Friday,  May  29,  being  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of 
the  (lay  with  him  in  more  than  usual  ear- 
nestness ;  as  his  health  was  in  a  more  pre- 
carious state  than  at  any  time  when  I  nad 
parte<l  from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick, 
and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual.  I  men- 
tioned one  who  was  a  very  learned  man. 
Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
learning;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There 
is  never  one  idea  by  the  side  of  another ;  'tis 
all  entangled:  and  then  he  drives  it  so  awk- 
wardly upon  conversation !" 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thoucht,  by 
which  a  sincere  Christian  might  be  oisturb- 
cd,  even  when  conscious  of liaving  lived  a 
pood  life,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  human 
intirmity ;  he  mi;;ht  fear  that  he  should  af- 
terwards fail  away,  and  be  guilty  of  such 
crimes  as  would  render  all  his  former  reli- 
gion vain.    Could  there  be,  upon  this  awful 

*  In  Mr.  Barry's  printed  analysis,  or  description  of 
these  pictures,  ho  speaks  ot  Johnson's  character  In  the 
highest  terms. 


subject,  such  a  thing  as  balancing  of  ac- 
counts ;  suppose  a  num,  who  has  led  a  good 
life  for  seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wick- 
edness, apd  instantly  dies  $  will  his  former 
good  life  have  an^  effect  in  his  &vour  ?" 
JoHNSOV :  ^*  Sir,  if  a  man  has  led  a  ffood 
life  for  seren  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by 
passion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  sudden- 
ly carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he  will  have 
tne  reward  of  his  seven  years'  good  life : 
God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him.  Upon 
this  principle,  Richard  Baxter  believes  tnat 
a  suicide  may  be  saved.  ^  If  (says  he)  it 
should  be  objected  that  what  I  maintain 
may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not 
to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it.'  "  Boswell  ; 
'^  But  does  not  the  text  say,  *  As  the  tree 
fitUs,  so  it  must  lie  V  "  Johnson  :  Yes, 
Sir ;  as  the  tree  falls :  but, — (after  a  little 
pause) — that  is  meant  as  to  thegeneral  state 
of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  efi&t  of  a  sud- 
den blast"  In  short,  he  interpreted  the  ex- 
pression as  referring  to  condition,  not  to 
position.  The  common  notion,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  erroneous;  and  Shenstone's 
witty  remark  on  Divines  trying  to  give  the 
tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death-bed,  to  m^e  it  lie 
fiivourably,  is  not  well  founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter's I  should  read.  He  said  '^  Read  any  of 
them ;  they  are  all  good." 

He  said,  ^*  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as 
you  can.  live  within  your  income.  Al- 
ways have  something  saved  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Let  your  imports  be  more  than  your 
exports,  ana  you'll  never  go  far  wrong. ' 

I  assured  him,  that  in  tne  extensive  and 
various  range  of  his  acquaintance  there 
never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more 
sincere  respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I 
had.  He  said  "  I  believe  it,  Sir.  Were  I 
in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should 
sooner  come  than  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  tod- 
dle about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  tidcen 
care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  I  are  good 
friends  now ;  are  we  not  ?" 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  *'  Though  it 
be  true  that  ^  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of  lieing, 
our  minds  are  more  piously  affected  m 
places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
m  others.  Some  people  have  a  particular 
room  in  their  houses,  where  they  say  their 
prayers ;  of  which  I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it 
mav  animate  their  devotion." 

tie  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  bless- 
ing, as  usual  when  I  was  leaving  him  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  walked  from  his  door 
to-daj^  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen  before  I  returned. 

"  TO    THE     RIGHT   HONOURABLE    WILLIAM 

WINDHAM. 


<f 


Sir, 


"  The  brincer  of  this  letter  is  the  fkther 
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her  voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

"  M  c.  Phiilua  U  one  of  mj  old  &ieildl ; 
and  as  I  uu  of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor 
hii  dkughter  will  do  107  thing  that  can  dis- 
grace tfidr  beneBu;tor«,  I  like  the  libertf  of 
entreatins  Jou  to  cauntenance  and  protect 
them  BO  £t  B3  maj  be  suitable  to  your  ata- 
tion-f-  and  character  i  and  shall  consider  mj. 
•elf  aa  obliged  bj  anj  favourable  notice 
which  the;  shall  have  the  honour  of  teceiv. 
ln|t  from  ;au.     I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  mo«t  humble aerTant, 

"  San.  Jouhsoh. 


KB.  MlT 


«of  bia 


*'  I  HAVE  tent  you  some  of  my  godson's^ 
pcTformancea,  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
lomi  any  opinion.  When  I  touk  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did  not  know 
what  I  have  amce  been  told,  that  Mr.  Moser 
had  ndmitted  him  among  the  students  of  the 
Academy.  What  more  can  be  done  ferimn, 
]  eamestlv  entreat  you  to  consider ;  for  I 
am  very  deairous  that  he  should  derive  some 
advantage  from  my  connexion  with  him.  If 
jtou  are  mclinedto  see  him,  I  will  bring  him 
to  wait  on  you,  at  any  time  that  you  ahall 
be  pleased  to  appoint. 

"  Your  moat  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  John  SOX. 
■■  Jane  1,1781.- 

M;  anxious  apprehensions  at  puting  with 
him  this  year,  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded  ;  for  not  long  allerwarda  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there 
ore  veiy  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  letters 
written  by  himnell^  to  shew  with  what'tom. 
IMBure  of  mind,  and  resignation  to  the  Di. 
vine  Will,  bia  steady  piety  enabled  him  to 
behave. 

"  TO  MB.  XbtlUKD  ALLiy. 
•■  D.A.  Sm. 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  tbia  morning,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  powem  of  Ejiccch  ;  and  a^ 
I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  farther 
good  pleasure  to  depri/e  me  soan  of  m\ 
senses,  I  request  you  will,  on  the  receipt  0! 
"-' •- -e,andactforme,asUw; 

I'  require. 
y  you  re, 
'^  Sam.  Johnsok. 


"It  baa  pleased  God,  by  a  paraljtk 


alble.      firing  Dr.  Heberden  with  you.  If 
ucan;  butcoraeyourselfBt  altevent*.   I 
I  fflad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  am  so  dread 
fiiliy  attacked. 

"  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of 
stimulantj  much  may  be  done.  I  queatim 
if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not 
rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  AaU 
Is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect 
what  I  can,  that  can  be  suspected  to  have 
brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  &e> 
ijuently  for  an  asthmatic  complaint ;  but 
liave  foibome  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Fepyv'i 
persuasion,  who  perceived  mv  Iqp  begin- 
ning to  swell.  I  Bometimei  aUeviatea  pun- 
ful,  or  more  properly  an  oppresmve,  constric- 
lion  of  my  chest,  by  opialfs  ;  and  have  late- 
ly taken  opium  fi^uently,  but  the  last,  or 
two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities.  Mv 
largest  dose  is  three  orains,  and  last  night ) 
too^  but  two.  You  will  suggest  theM 
things  (and  they  are  all  that  lean  call  t« 
mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden. 

"  Sam.  Johnsox. 


"  Jims  IT.  17SS." 


Two  days  after,  he  wrote  thus  t«  Mis. 
Thndeig 

>*  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  mv 
picture,  and  walked  a  considerable  way  with 
'  In  the  afternoon  and 


exigences  of  my  case  may  re 
"I  am,  sincerely  7. 


evening  I  felt  myrelf  light  and  eaav,  and 
bwan  to  plan  schemes  of  ufe.  Thus  I  went 
to  Ded,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat 
up,  aa  haa  been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt 
a  conftidon  and  indistinctnem  in  my  head, 
which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about  half  a  minute. 
1  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  how- 
ever he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  would 
sparemy  imderstoodln^.  This  prayer,  that 
Imighttry  the  integrity  of  my  &cultie«,  I 
made  In  L.atin  verae.  The  tines  were  not 
very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very 
good  :  I  made  tiiem  easily,  and  conclude 
myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  ftculties. 

"  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suf- 
fered a  paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech 
waa  taken  trom  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and 
so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadlul  sUte, 
that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and 
considered  fhat  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it 
should  come,  wuuld  excite  less  borror  tbao 
seenv  now  to  attend  it. 
.  "  In  order  to  muse  the  vocal  orfnins,  I 
iouli  two  drams.    Wine  has  been  celebrated 


S  VoLU. 


,  Ma,  <K  lln. 


Lr'i  CoUkUou. 
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for  the  production  of  eloquence.  *'  I  put  my- 
■elf  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeat- 
ed it ;  but  all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  slept. 
When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive 
what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped  my 
speech,  he  left  me  my  nand ;  I  enjoyed  a 
mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear 
friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  over- 
looks me  as  I  am  writing,  ana  rejoices  that 
I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was 
necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talk- 
ing, and  could  not  immediately  comprehend 
why  he  should  read  what  1  put  mto  his 
hands. 

^*  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that 
I  might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  penning 
this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty ;  my  hand,  I 
knew  hot  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters. 
I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me, 
and  bring  Dr.  Heberden :  and  I  sent  to  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My 
physicians  are  very  friendly,  and  give  me 
great  hopes  ;  but  you  may  imagine  my  si- 
tuation. I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal 
powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with 
no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  me- 
mory, I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was  ;  but 
such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  every  faculty  ."^ 


t> 


^'  TO  MR.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

«'  DiAft  Sib, 

**  I  HAVE  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow ; 
but  God,  who  yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly 
hope  will  spare  my  understanding,  and  re- 
store my  speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  help- 
less, I  want  no  particular  assbtance,  but  am 
strongly  affected  by  Mrs.  Davies*s  tender- 
ness ;  and  when  I  tnink  she  can  do  me  good, 
■hall  be  very  glad  to  call  upon  her.  I  had 
ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out ;  but  one  or 
two  have  found  the  way  in ;  and  if  you  come 
you  shall  be  admitted :  for  I  know  not  whom 
1  can  see,  that  will  bring  more  amusement 
on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his 
heart.    1  am,  &c. 

''  Sam.  Jobkson. 

«<  June  IQ,  1783." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
such  a  memorifi  of  Johnson's  regard  for 
Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my 
introduction  to  him.*  ^  He  indeed  loved 
Davies  cordially,  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
following  little  evidence.  One  day  when  he 
had  treated  him  with  two  much  asperity, 
Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit, 
went  off  in  a  passion  ;  but  he  had  hardly 
reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been 
sent    after   him,    delivered    this  note : — 


•  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  hhnself 
introduce  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  m  ne  promiied,  had  the 
ntcrit  uf  iutjrui*ucing  mc  to  Davicft«  the  immediate  in- 
troductor. 


'<  Come,  come,  dear  Davies,  1  am.  always 
sorry  when  we  quarrel ;  send  me  word  that 
we  are  firiends.'* 

**  TO  JAMKS  B08WBLL,  SBQk 
"  DSAA  SiB, 

'<  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very 
friendly,  and  very  agreeable  with  your  ge- 
neral Inndnen.  I  have,  indeed,  had  a  very 
frightful  blow*  On  the  17th  of  last  month, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally  de- 
prived or  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  or- 
gans were  so  obstructed  that  1  could  say  fM, 
but  could  scarcely  say  pes.  I  wrote  the  ne- 
cessary directions,  for  it  pleated  God  to 
spare  my  head,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Between  the  time  in 
which  I  discovered  my  own  disorder,  and 
that  in  which  I  sent  for  the  doctors,  I  had, 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprise  and  solici- 
tude, a  little  sleep,  and  Nature  began  to  re- 
new its  operations.  They  came  and  fptye 
the  directions  which  the  disease  required, 
and  from  that  time  I  have  been  continually 
improving  in  articulation.  I  can  now  speak, 
but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  cannot  con- 
tinue discourse  long ;  but  strength,  I  hope, 
will  return.  The  j^ysicians  consider  me  at 
cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On 
Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hampstead, 
and  dined  with  the  club,  where  Lord 
Palmerston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my 
opinion,  was  rejected.*  I  designed  to  go 
next  week  with  Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester, 
where  I  purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and 
then  try  some  other  air.  I  have  many  rind 
invitations.     Your  brother  has  very  fre- 

?iuently  inquired  after  me.     Most  of  my 
riends  have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive. 
Thank  dear  Lord  Hailesfor  his  present. 

*'  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every 
thing  gay  and  prosperous,  and  your  lady  in 
particular  quite  recovered  and  confirmed, 
ray  her  my  respects.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 
*'*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'^  Sam.  JoHKSoir. 
*'  Ixmdon*  July  S,  1783.** 

*'  TO   MRS.   LUCY  PORTER,   IR    LICHFIELD. 
"DaAnMAOAii, 

'^  The  account  which  you  give  of  vour 
health  is  but  melancholy.    May  it  ptease « 
God  to  restore  you.    My  disease  affected 
my  speech,  and  still  contmues,  in  some  de» 

Sree,  to  obstruct  my  utterance ;  my  voice  is 
istinct  enough  for  a  while ;  but  the  organs 
boing  still  weak  are  quickly  weary  :  but  in 
other  respects  I  am,  I  think,  rather  better 
than  I  have  lately  been  :  and  can  let  yoa 
know  my  state  without  the  help  of  any  other 
hand. 
*^  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends  and  in  my 


f  Hit  Lordship  wai  loon  afta  chosen,  aod  fa  now  a 
memhfr  of  tub  club. 
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nil  iI'mDvorin);  tbat  all  ihil  can  be  tolil  of 
hiin  is  Blri'itij  in  print ;  and  thtt  it  u  im- 
practicable to  procure  any  authentic  infor- 
mition  in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  al- 
ready pouesBol  of."* 

■'  tie  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what 

Crtof  his  life  j»  not  tnown.a  work  to  shew 
•r  imall  a  qiiantitv  of  REAL  riCTiow  theie 
u  in  the  world  ;  and  that  the  name  imagea, 
with  very  little  variation,  have  served  all 
the  authors  who  have  ever  written." 

"  His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  were  frequently  employed  on  his  de- 
ceased friends.  He  otlen  muttered,  these, 
or  such  like  sentences  :  '  Poor  man  I  and 
then  he  died.'  " 

"Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend, 
'  He  is  a  very  pompoua  puzzling  fellow, 
(said  he;)  he  lent  me  a  letter  once  that  some- 
body  had  written  to  him,  no  matter  what  it 
was  about ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  the  tet- 
ter back,  and  expressed  a  mightj  value  for 
it ;  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with  again, 
he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  it  soon  afterwards,  and 
gave  it  mm.  I  believe  {  said,  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  met  with  it.  O,  then  he  did 
not  know  that  it  limiified  any  thing.  So 
you  see,  when  the  Tetter  was  lost  it  was 
worth  a  thousand  paunds,  and  when  it  was 
found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing,'  " 

The  style  and  character  of  his  conversa- 
tion is  pretty  generally  known  :  it  was  cer- 
tainly conducted  in  conformity  with  ■  pre. 
cept  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  not  clear,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  this  conformity  was  either  per- 
ceived or  intended  by  Johnson.  The  pre- 
cept alluded  to  is  as  toltows  i  '  In  all  kinds 
of^  speech,  either  pleasant,  grai 

hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and 
otlentimes,  besides  the  unseemliness,  drives 
a  man  either  to  stammering,  a  nonplus,  or 
harpinj^on  that  which  should  follow ;  where- 
>s  a  alow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory, 
addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers, 
besides  a  seemliness  of  sjieech  and  counte- 
oance.'i-  Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  conver. 
aatioQ  was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  at- 
tention, and  to  amuse  and  instruct  (aa  it 


•(Ml 


X,  u  inpan  frnm  the  M«nolnpiib]bhcd 
:h  the  tDduilry  of  tint  jreuUcmin  hu  pro- 
il  oUmi  which,  llbbdknal,iinT*lpn- 


[t  PUT  add.  Out,  hsd  Johium  (It«  hi  i  L 
Cimvell. »  duoM  not  hiTt  btn  rfiKBiud  In  Dui 
ka  hutum  with-"  Ht  Lord  Pnuaa-  and 
L>w1t  PaoTKCTaBH;"  and  ortalnly  the  inM  r 
whapiHldtf  In  tin  bliiod;  intnililir  that  mutdwal 
■oTBTvljRi,  woubd  hsTB  beta  duraetRlied  by  very  i 
cut  i]>lthf u  Ihaa  UioH which sitaiyllal  to  hln  I 

DiraRHiicBDBndduo.-    H.]        **  '^' 


happened,)  without  wearying  or  confusii^ 
his  company.  He  was  always  most  perfect- 
ly clear  and  perspicuous;  and  his  langtiage 

constructed,  that  his  conversation  might 
have  been  all  printed  without  any  correctUm. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  easy  and  natural  ; 
the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of  la- 
bour, constraint,  or  stiffness ;  he  seemed 
more  correct  than  others,  by  the  force  ttf 
habit,  and  the  customary  exercises  of  hia 
powerful  mind." 

"  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  lite- 
rature. ■  The  French  are  excellent  in  tUi^ 
(he  would  say,)  they  have  a  book  on  every 
subject.'  Fnnn  what  he  had  seen  of  them 
he  denied  them  the  praise  of  superior  polite- 
ness, and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  dis- 


the  Doctor)  is  as  gross  a  thing  as  can  well  be 
done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  can  persist  In  so  offensive  a  practice 
for  a  whole  dayttmether;  one  should  ex. 
pect  that  the  timt  effort  towards  civiliEation 
would  remove  it  even  among  savages.'  " 

'■  Baxter's  '  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Be> 
ligion,'  he  thought  contained  the  best  col- 
lection of  the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  system." 

"  Chemistry  was  always  an  Interesting 
pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  be  waa 
in  Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experiments 
that  were  made  by  a  [diysician  at  Salisbury, 
on  the  new  kinds  of  air.     In  the  course  of 


Whydo  we  hearsomuchof  Dr.  Priestley  ?': 
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He  WIS  properlj  answered, '  Sir,  because  we 
are  indeotea  to  him  for  these  important  dis- 
ooveries.'  On  this  Dr.  Johnson  appeared 
well  content;  and  replied,  'Well,  well,  I 
beUere  we  are ;  and  let  erery  man  have  the 
lionour  he  has  merited.* " 

^  A  friend  was  one  day.  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  struck  with  some  instance 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour.  Well,  Sir, 
(said  he,}  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a 
very  canaid  man.' — '  Will  you  ?  (replied  the 
Doctor ;)  I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very  sin- 
gular. But,  indeed.  Sir,  (continued  he,)  I 
fiwk  unon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  much 
mifunaerstood.  I  am  not  an  uncandid,  nor 
am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest ;  and  people  are  apt  to 
believe  me  serious:  however,  I  am  more 
candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger.  As 
I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of 
them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a 
pood  man^  upon  easier  terms  than  i  was 
formerly.  " 

On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Bumey. — "  I  came  home  on  the  18th 
of  September,  at  noon,  to  a  very  disconso- 
late  house.  You  and  1  have  lost  our  friends ; 
but  you  have  more  friends  at  home.  My 
domestic  companion  is  taken  from  me.  She 
18  much  missed,  for  her  acquisitions  were 
many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that 
she  partook  of  every  conversation.  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  go  much  out ;  and  to  sit 
and  eat,  or  &8t  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I 
always  mean  to  send  my  compliments  to  all 
the  ladies." 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  se- 
Tere  trials  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of 
the  palsy  has  been  related  circumstantially ; 
but  ne  was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and 
was  besides  troubled  with  a  complamt  which 
not  only  was  attended  with  immediate  in- 
convenience, but  threatened  him  with  a  chi- 
rur^cal  operation,  from  which  most  men 
womd  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  sareo- 
ode^  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon 
firmness,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened  while 
he  looked  forward  to  amputation.  He  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Pott  ana  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of 
July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  which 
he  says,  ^^  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into 
your  hands :"  and  another  accompanying  a 
set  of  his  ♦'  Lives  of  the  Poets,*'  in  which 
hoisays,  ^'  I  b^  your  acceptance  of  these 

Dr.  JohnMm«  I  dedare  my  flrm  belief  that  he  never  did. 
My  Shutrioiu  friend  was  particularly  resolute  tn  not 
RlTing  countenance  to  men  whose  writing*  he  onnsldered 
ac  pernicious  to  society.  I  was  present  at  Oxford  when 
Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  had  rendered  himself  so  gen»> 
rally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  for  the  French  revolution, 
came  Into  acomnany  where  Johnson  was.  who  instantly 
left  the  room.  Much  more  would  he  have  reprobated 
Dr.  Priestley. 

Whoever  wlshas  to  see  a  perfect  delinmtlon  of  this 

Literary  Jack  <^all  Trades,  may  find  it  in  an  ingenious 

tract*  tntitJed.  *'A  bmall  ^Vhoub-Lknoth  or  Dr. 

PajuvrLsrA  printed   for    Rlvlngton's,  hi  St.  Paul's 

Chuchyard*. 


volumes,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  tin 
great  fitvours  which  you  have  bei>towed  ad, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  moeit  humbk 
servant.*'  I  have  in  my  poeaeasion  sevcnl 
more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cniiksfaank, 
and  also  to  Dr.  Mudge  at  Plymouth,  wbkb 
it  would  be  improper  to  inaert,  as  thef  m 
filled  with  unpleasing  technical  detaiu.  I 
shall,  however,  extract  from  his  kCtezs  ti 
Dr.  Mudge  such  passages  aa  ahew  dtheri 
felicity  of  expression  or  the  undaunted  lUfe 
of  Us  mind. 

''*•  My  conviction  of  your  akin,  and  a^ 
belief  of  your  friendshxp,  determine  me  to 
entreat  your  opinion  andadvice." — ^  In  ttt 
state  I  with  great  earnestness  desire  jroa  ft 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.     Exdakai 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  kaos 
not  an  V  means  of  palliation.     The  opecitis 
is  doubtless  painful ;  but  is  it  dangeron? 
The  pain  I  hope  to  endure*  with  decoxr; 
but  I  am  loth  to  put  life  into  much  haan." 
— **  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  aot^ 
nist  to  the  palsy,  you  have  said  enoiuli  ts 
make  it  welcome.     This  is  not  strkmlk 
first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  ont; 
for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me; 
and  the  first  was  ten  years  ago,  mudi  loi 
fierce  and  fiery  than  this.'* — ^*-  Wnte»  6m 
Sir,  what  you  can  to  infiirm  or  eoconxifp 
me.    The  operation  is  not  delayed  bj  aj 
fears  or  objections  of  mine." 

«  TO   BtKXET    LAKOTOir,   ESQ. 

"Dbak  Sim, 

^^  You  maj  very  reasonably  cfange  v 
with  insensibility  of  your  Icindneas^  and  tM 
of  Lad^  Rothes,  since  I  have  soffiaed  • 
much  time  to  pass  without  paying  any  so* 
knowledgement.  I  now,  at  last,  return  Uf 
thanks ;  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  1  aafjA 
to  tell  you.  I  went  into  Wiltshire  ai  MS 
as  I  well  could,  and  was  there  much  em* 
ployed  in  palliating  my  own  malady,  tt* 
sease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  mss  ii 
pain  is  looking  after  ease;  and  lets  mostotker 
things  go  as  chance  shall  dispose  of  tboS' 
In  the  mean  time  I  have  lost  a  companios,' 
to  whom  1  have  had  recourse  lor  jomeftx 
amusement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose  ti- 
riety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhausted; 
and  now  return  to  a  habitation  vacant  n^ 
desolate.  I  carry  about  a  very  troublestfoe 
and  dangerous  complaint,  which  admits  oo 
cure  but  by  the  chirurgical  knifi>.  JOt  me 
have  your  prayers.    I  am,  &c 

''  Sajc  JoHVSOir- 

'*  London,  Sept.  S9, 1783^** 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  bis 
being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputatsoSi 
But  we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  reso> 
lution  which  he  discovered,  while  it  bong 
over  him. 


•  If  It.  Anns  Williama. 


■SBM 
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In  d  letter  to  the  same  ^ntleman  he 
writes,  ^*  The  gout  has  within  these  four 
days  con^  e  upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I 
never  experienced  before.  It  made  me 
helpless  as  an  in&nt.'* — And  in  another, 
having  mentioned  Mrs.  Williams,  he  says, 
— ^'  wnose  death  followed  that  of  Levett, 
has  now  made  my  house  a  solitude.  She 
left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity-schooL 
She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  dark- 
ness, nor  want,  nor  sorrow." 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  mentioned  that  ^*  Bax- 
ter's Anacreon,  which  is  in  the  library  at 
Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by  my  fin- 
ther  in  1727)  with  the  MS.  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a 
number  of  Notes  upon  it.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it  ?'* 

His  answer  was  dated  September  SO. — 
*«  You  should  not  make  your  letters  such 
rarities,  when  you  know,  or  might  know, 
the  uniform  state  of  my  health.  It  is  very 
long  since  I  heaxd  from  you ;  and  that  I 
have  not  answered  is  a  very  insufficient  rea- 
son for  the  silence  of  a  friend. — Your  Ana- 
creon is  a  very  uncommon  book ;  neither 
London  nor  Cambridge  can  supplv  a  copy 
of  that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
printed, you  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
Lord  Hades. — Besides  my  constant  and  ra- 
dical disease,  I  have  been  for  these  ten  days 
much  harassed  with  the  gout ;  but  that  has 
now  remitted.  I  hope  God  will  yet  grant 
me  a  little  longer  life^  wd  make  me  less  un- 
fit to  appear  before  him.** 

He  tnis  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives  this 
account  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  [October  27  :]— ''  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
her  visit  to  me,  behaved  with  great  modesty 
and  propriety,  and  left  nothing  behind  her 
to  be  censured  or  despised.  Neither  praise 
nor  money,  the  two  powerful  corrupters  of 
mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved  ner.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother 
Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very 
well.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  I  talked  of  pla^B ; 
and  she  told  me  her  intention  of  exhibitmg 
this  winter  the  characters  of  Constance,  Ca- 
tharine, and  Isabella,  in  Shakspeare.'* 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following"  minute  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit. 

*'*'  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room, 
there  happened  to  be  no  chair  read;^  for  her, 
which  he  observing,  said  with  a  smile,  *  Ma- 
dam, you  who  so  (»ten  occasion  the  want  of 
seats  to  other  people,  will  the  more  easily 
excuse  the  want  atone  yourself.' 

**  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with 
great  good  numour  entered  upon  a  consider 
ration  of  the  English  drama ;  and,  among 
other  inquiries,  particularly  asked  her  which 
of  Shakspeare's  characters  she  was  most 
pleased  with.    Upon  her  answering  that  she 


thought  the  character  of  Queen  Catharine 
in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  most  natural  :-^ 
^  I  think  so  too.  Madam,  (said  he ;)  and 
whenever  you  perform  it,  I  wiU  once  more 
hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself'  Mrs. 
Siddons  promised  she  would  do  herself  the 
honour  of  acting  his  &vourite  part  for  him ; 
but  many  circumstances  happened  to  pre- 
vent the  representation  of  £ing  Henry  the 
Eighth  dunng  the  Doctor's  Ufe. 
^^  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus 

Sve  his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some  of 
e  principal  performers  whom  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  upon  the  stage.  *•  Mrs. 
Porter,  in  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and  Mrs. 
CHve  in  the  sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have 
never  seen  equaUed.  What  Clive  ^d  beat, 
she  did  better  than  Garrick ;  but  could  not 
do  half  so  many  things  well ;  she  was  a  bet- 
ter romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature — 
Pritchard,  in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar 
ideot ;  she  would  talk  of  her  gownd  ;  bu^ 
when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed 
to  be  inspirea  by  gentility  and  understand- 
ing.— I  once  talked  with  Colley  Cibber,  and 
thought  him  ignorant  of  the  princi|>les  of 
his  art. — Garrick,  Madam,  was  no  dedaimer  { 
there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene-shiftera 
who  could  not  have  spoken  To  be^  or  not  to 
bey  better  than  he  dia ;  yet  he  was  the  only 
actor  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  mas- 
ter both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  though  I 
liked  him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  concep- 
tion of  character,  and  natural  expression  of 
it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies.* 
Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and 
eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  extraordinary 
eminence  as  an  actor,  he  concluded  with  this 
compliment  to  his  social  talents ; '  And  afler 
all.  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied 
on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table.' " 
Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon 
the  subject  of  acting  than  might  be  general 
ly  supposed.  Talkmg  of  it  one  day  to  Mr. 
Kemble,  he  said,  *^  Are  you,  Sir,tone  of 
those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  trans- 
formed into  the  very  character  you  repre^ 
sent?"  ^Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  answering— > 
that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  persuanon 
himself;  ^  To  be  sure  not,  Sir,  (said  John- 
son ;)  the  thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Gar- 
rick really  believed  himself  to  be  that  mons-. 
ter,  Menard  the  Third«  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  every  time  he  performed  it*'* 


•  ICy  worthy  Mend,  Mr.  John  Nicbob,  was  piawat 
when  Mr.  Henderaon,  tht  actor,  paid  a  vUt  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  was  received  in  a  very  courteuus  manaar, 
—See  "  Gentleman's  Maaasine***  June^  1791. 

I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers,  the  fbOowlnf 
letter  to  him,  from  the  oelebcated  Mrs.  Bdlamy: 

"  TO  OR.  jORiraow. 
"  Sin, 

**  The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  partlalitjr  70a 
honoured  me  with,  some  years  ago^  as  wdJ  as  the  huma- 
nity yon  are  known  to  posseu,  has eooouragcd  me  toio- 
Idt  your  patronage  at  my  Benefit. 

<*  By  a  lung  Chanccfy  suit,  and  a  complicated  train 

;?  T 
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I**  TO    MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IK   LICHFIELD. 


«< 


Dfar  Madam, 


"  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter,  of  which 
your  maid  has  sent  an  account,  must  have 
very  much  surprised  you.  The  death  of  a 
friend  is  almost  alvrays  unexpected :  we  do 
not  love  to  think  of  it,  ana  therefore  are 
not  prepared  for  its  coming.  He  was,  I 
think,  a  religious  man,  and  therefore  that 
his  end  was  happy. 

'•*'  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful 
habitation.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years 
in  the  place  of  a  sister :  her  knowledge  was 
great,  and  her  conversation  pleasing.  I 
now  live  in  cheerless  solitude. 

*'*'  My  two  last  years  have  passed  under 
the  pressure  of  successive  diseases.  I  have 
lateljr  had  the  gout  with  some  severity. 
But  I  wonderfully  escaped  the  operation 
which  I  mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole 
restored  to  health  beyond  my  own  expecta- 
tion. 

'^  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round 
us,  we  that  are  left  must  cling  closer,  and, 
if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for 
one  another ;  and  remember,  that  as  others 
die  we  must  die  too,  and  prepare  ourselves 
diUgently  for  the  last  great  triaL  I  am, 
Madam, 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

^  Sam.  Johksok.] 

**  Bolt-court,  Fleet-Street, 
Nov.  10,  1783." 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  at- 
tention of  one  of  his  friends  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
Collection  of  Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  Miss  Thrales,*  he  writes,  '•*'  A  friend, 
whose  name  I  will  tell  when  your  mamma 
has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to  m^  ph^rsician 
to  inquire  whether  this  long  tram  of  illness 
had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want  of 
money,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for 
what  occasion  required.  I  shall  write  this 
night  to  thank  him,  having  no  need  to  bor- 
row.*' And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  *■*'  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell 
you,  that  the  generous  man   was   Gerard 


of  unfortuiute  events,  I  am  reduced  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress; which  obliged  me,  once  more,  to  request  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  public. 

'^01v%rae  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany, and  to  assure  you,  If  you  rant  my  request,  the 
gratiflcation  I  shall  fed,  from  being  patronised  by  Dr. 
lohnson,  wHl  be  infhiltdy  superior  to  any  advantage 
that  may  arise  from  the  Benefit ;  as  I  am,  with  the  pro* 
foundest  respect,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

<*  O.  A.  BSLLAMT. 

"  Na  10.  Duke^treet,  St.  James's, 
May  II,  1783." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  partirubrs.  which  prove 
that  mv  Illustrious  friend  lived  to  think  much  more  fa- 
vourably of  Players  than  he  appean  to  have  done  in  the 
early  part  of  his  lir» 

•  Vol.  u.  p.  aw. 


Hamilton.    I  returned  him  a  very  thankful 
and  resnectful  letter.-f 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hanulton,  b^  a  common 
frieno,  and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let 
me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him  upon  this 
occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

**T0   the    right    HOKOURABLX   WILLIAM 
GERARD    HAMILTON. 

"DSAE  Sir, 

'^  Your  kind  inquiries  after  my  a&irs, 
and  your  generous  offers,  have  been  com- 
municatedto  me  by  Dr.  Brockleaby.  I  re- 
turn thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having 
lived  long  enough  to  know  what  gratitude  is 
due  to  your  friendship;  and  entreat  that 
my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed  to  aulleii- 
ness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in  no  want. 
Sickness  is,  bv  the  generosity  of  my  phy- 
sicians,  of  little  expense  to  me.  But  ix  any 
unexpected  exigence  should  preas  me,  you 
shall  see,  dear  Sir,  how  cheerniUy  I  can  be 
obliged  to  so  much  liberality.    I  am.  Sir, 

^      *•*'  Your  most  obedient 

*'*'  And  most  humble  servant, 

^Sam.  JoHMsoir. 
**  November  19, 1783.** 

I  find  in  this  as  in  former  years,  notices  of 
his  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardner,  who, 
though  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  upon  Snow-hill,  was  a  woman  o. 
excellent  good  sense,  piqus,  and  charitable^ 
She  told  me,  she  had  been  introduced  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess,  whose  vo- 
lumes he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illuminated 
here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius. 
Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ladies'  charity.  schooL  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Sepulchre,  it  is  confined  to  fe- 
males ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  aftbrded  a  hint  for 
the  story  of  Bettjf  Broom  in  "  The  Idler." 
Johnson  this  year,  I  find,  obtained  for  it  a 
sermon  from  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he«  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Tnrale,  characterises  as  ^^  knowing 
and  conversible  ;**  and  whom  all  who  knew 
his  Lordship,  even  those  who  differed  firom 
him  in  politics,  remember  with  much  re- 
spect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a 
tragedy,  '^  The  Farmer's  Revekoe," 
some  of  his  Lordship's  fiiends  applied  to 
Mrs.  Chapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to 
read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  having  informed  me  that 
this  letter  was  in  Lord  fiurlisle's  possession, 
though  1  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  Loordship, 
trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of  litera- 


t  Vol.  U.  p.  342. 


i  rin  his  Will.  Dr.  Johnson  left  her  a  book  '«at  bcr 
dectlon,  to  keep  ai  a  token  of  rememtaranoe.'*    M.l 

8  TThb  exodknt  woinaB  died  September  13,  17891 
aged  74*  A.CJ 
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ture,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the  favour 
of  a  copj  of  it,  and  to  be  permitted  to  insert 
it  in  my  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  Lordship 
was  so  good  as  to  comply  with  my  request, 
and  has  thus  enabled  me  to  enrich  m^  work 
with  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing,  which  dis- 
plays both  the  critical  skill  and  politeness  of 
my'  illustrious  friend  ;  and  pernaps  the  cu- 
riosity which  it  will  excite,  may  induce  the 
noble  and  elegant  Author  to  gratify  the 
world  by  the  publication*  of  a  performance 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such 
terms. 


<i 


TO   MftS.   CHAPONE. 


(I 


*' Madam, 

'*  Bv  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second 
time,t  I  think  that  a  very  honourable  dis- 
tinction has  been  shewn  me,  and  I  did  not 
delay  the  perusal,  of  which  [  am  now  to  tcJl 
the  effect. 

^^  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  com- 
pletely regular  ;  the  stage  is  too  often  va* 
cant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
nected. This,  however,  would  be  called  by 
Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defect;  which 
takes  away  little  from  the  power  of  the 
poem,  and  which  is  seen  rather  than  felt 

^^  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might, 
perhaps,  wish  some  words  changed,  and  some 
lines  more  vigorously  terminated.  But 
from  such  petty  imperfections  what  writer 
was  ever  free  ? 

^^  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dia- 
logue is  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to 
want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation  which 
characterises  the  English  drama,  and  is  not 
always  sufficiently  fervid  or  animated. 

"  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one 
that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I 
cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the  compari- 
son of  joy  succeeding  gnef  to  light  rustling 
on  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness.  It  seems 
to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  it 
please.    It  is  new,  just,  and  delightful.^ 

**  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived 
or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but 
was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer, 
who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion, 
made  the  Archbishop  a  good  man,  and 
scorned  all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a 
vicious  churchman  would  have  brought  him. 

**  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Fa- 
ther and  Daugnter  both  culpable,  both 
wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  between 
them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

*  A  few  copies  only  of  thb  tra^y  have  been  printed, 
and  Riven  to  theautnor't  friends. 

t  Dr.  Johnaon  having  been  very  ill  when  the  tragedy 

was  first  sent  to  him,  had  declined  the  consideration  oif 

It. 

^  *'  I  could  have  borne  my  woes;  that  straniter  Joy 

Wounds  while  it  smiles : — The  long  imprison'  a 

wretch, 
Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  damp  ceU, 
Shrinks  from  the  sun's  tnright  beams ;  and  that 

which  flings 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  Is  agony." 


Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what 
I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and  coulJ  not 
decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  sincere  criticism 
ought  to  raise  no  resentment,  because  judge- 
ment  is  not  under  the  controul  of  will ;  but 
involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  still  less  of 
choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  pos* 
sibility  of  offence.    I  am,  &c. 

^^  Sam  JoBNSoy. 

"Nov.  98,  1783.". 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a 
very  different  nature  :  one,  Whether  the 
unconstitutional  influence  exercised  by  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  re- 

Eresentatives  of  the  Commons,  by  means  of 
ctitious  Qualifications,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ? — tne  other.  What  m  propriety  and 
humanity,  should  be  done  with  old  horses 
unable  to  labour  ?  I  gave  him  some  account 
of  my  life  at  Auchinleck;  and  expressed 
my  satisfiu:tion  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  had,  at  two  public  meetings,  elected 
me  their  Pr<But^  or  Chairman. 

*'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESO. 

"DsAE  Sir, 

^*  Like  all  other  men  who  have  great 
firiends,  you  begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of  ne{N 
lected  merit;  and  all  the  comfort  that  I 
can  give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have 

{»robably  more  pangs  to  ieel,  and  more  neg« 
ect  to  suffer.  You  have,  indeed,  b^^n 
to  complain  too  soon ;  and  I  hope  I  am  the 
only  confident  of  your  discontent.  Your 
friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify 
personal  kindness  ;  they  have  hitherto  been 
Dusy  in  strengthening  their  ministerial  in- 
terest. If  a  vacancy  happens  in  Scotland, 
give  them  early  intelligence:  and  as  you 
can  serve  Government  as  powerfully  as  any 
of  your  probable  competitors,  you  may 
make  in  some  sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

'^  Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of 
your  mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  hate 
to  hear. «  Drive  all  such  fimcies  from  you. 

^^  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  let* 
ter,  I  think,  the  foregoing  page  was  written ; 
to  which  one  disease  or  another  has  hin- 
dered me frt)m  makingany  additions.  I  am 
now  a  little  better.  But  sickness  and  soli- 
tude press  me  very  heavily.  I  could  bear 
sickness  better,  if  I  were  relieved  from  so* 
litude.  ^ 

^^  The  present  dreadful  confuuon  of  the 
public  ought  to  make  you  wrap  yourself  up 
m  your  hereditary  possessions,  which, 
though  less  than  you  may  wish,  are  more 
than  you  can  want ;  and  in  an  hour  of  re* 
ligious  retirement  return  thanks  to  God, 
who  has  exempted  you  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  faction,  treachery,  plunder^ 
and  disloyalty. 

"  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by 
such  honours  as  they  can  bestow,  content 
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yourself  With  your  station,  without  neglect- 
ing your  proression.  Your  estate  and  the 
Courts  will  find  you  full  employment,  and 
your  mind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet. 

^^  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they 
apparently  usurp  all  the  influence  the^  gaiu 
by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  thmk  it 
certainly  lawful,  perhaps  your  duty,  to  re- 
sist. What  is  not  their  own,  they  lutve  only 
by  robbery. 

^^Your  question  about  the  horses  givea 
me  more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what 
advice  to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend 
a  rule  which  you  do  not  want ;— give  as  lit- 
tle pain  as  you  can.  I  suppose  that  we  have 
a  nght  to  their  service  wnile  their  strength 
lasts;  what  we  can  do  with  them  after- 
wards, I  cannot  so  easily  determine.  But 
let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies,  that  man 
has  a  right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to 
shear  the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  Uiem  for 
his  table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason, 
firat  work  a  horse,  and  then  kill  him  the 
easiest  way,  that  he  may  have  the  means 
of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep  ? 
Man  b  influenced  in  both  cases  by  difierent 
motives  of  self-interest.  He  that  rejects 
Uie  one  must  reject  the  other.    I  am,  &c. 

*^  Sam.  Johkson. 

'*  London,  Dec.  84, 1783. 

^*A  happy  and  pious  Christmas;  and 
many  happy  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and 
children. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Mickle,  some 
time  before  his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter  con- 
cerning Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions, 
**  I  was  upwards  of  twelve  years  acquainted 
with  him,  was  freauently  in  his  company, 
always  talked  witu  ease  to  him,  and  can 
truly  say,  that  I  never  received  firom  him 
one  rough  word.'* 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Lusiao,  had  a 
dispute  of  considerable  length  with  John- 
son, who,  as  usual,  declaimed  upon  the  mi- 
sery and  corruption  of  a  sea  lire,  and  used 
this  expression : — ^^  It  had  been  happy  for  the 
world.  Sir,  if  your  hero  Gama,  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had  never 
been  bom,  or  that  their  schemes  had  never 
gone  farther  than  their  own  imaginations." 
— "This  sentiment  (says  Mr.  Mickle,) 
which  is  to  be  found  in  his  *•  Introduction 
to  the  World  Displayed,'  I,  in  my  Disserta- 
tion prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  contro- 
verted ;  and  though  authors  are  said  to  be 
bad  judges  of  their  own  works,  I  am  not 
ashamed ,  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  Dis- 
sertation is  my  fiivourite  above  all  that  I 
ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next  year  when 
the  Lusiad  was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  aadressed  me  with  one  of  his 
good-humoured  smiles  ;^' Well,  prou  have 
remembered  our  dispute  about  Prmce  Hen- 
ry, and  have  cited  me  too.     You  have  done 


your  part  very  well  Indeed !  you  have  made 
the  best  of  your  argument ;  but  I  am  not 
convinced  yet.* 

"Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent 
Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  ofthat  part  of  the  intro- 
duction, in  wnich  I  make  mention  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  yourself^  and  other  well-wishers 
to  the  work,  b^nng  it  might  be  shewn  to 
'Dr.  Johnson.  Tiiis  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  in  place  of  the  simple  mention  of 
him  which  I  had  made,  he  dictated  to  Mr. 
Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

^'  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  he  himself 
had  a  design  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engage- 
ments.*' 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter,  of 
a  conversation  at  dinner  one  day  at  Mr. 
Hoole's  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Niool, 
the  King's  Bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to 
controvert  the  maxim,  "better  that  ten 
guilty  should  escape,  than  one  innocent 

5erson  suffer ;"  ana  were  answered  by  Dr. 
bhnson  with  great  power  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  no 
record  of  that  day  :  but  I  well  recollect  my 
illustrious  fiiend's  having  ably  shewn,  that 
unless  civil  institutions  ensure  protection 
to  the  innocent,  all  the  cox^ence  which 
mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 
I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  should  have  ap- 
peared  in  my  account  of  last  year :  but  may 
more  properljr  be  introduced  here,  the  con- 
troversy having  not  been  closed  till  tlwf- 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native  of  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  having  entertained  doubts 
of  the  authenticity  of  tne  noems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  divested  himself  oi  national  bigotzy; 
and  having  travelled  in  the  Highlimds  and 
Islands  ofScotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for 
a  Gaelic  Dictionary,  which  he  afterwards 
compiled,  was  so  mlly  satiated  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  question, 
that  he  candidly  puolished  a  pamj^let, 
stating  his  conviction,  and  the  proonand 
reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.  A  person 
at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clanc,  an- 
swered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and 
much  abuse  of  its  author.  Johnson  took 
Mr.  Shaw  under  his  protection,  and  gave 
him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  w%ich 
has  been  admired  by  the  best  judges,  and 
by  many  been  considered  as  conduSveu  A 
few  paragraphs,  which  sufficiently  mark 
their  peat  author,  shall  be  selected* 

"  My  assertions  are  for  the  most  part, 
purely  negative  :  I  deny  the  existence  of 
Fingal,  because  in  a  long  and  curious  pere- 

frination  through  the  Gaelic  regions  I 
ave  never  been  able  to  find  it.  Wliat  I 
could  not  see  myself  I  suspected  to  be 
equally  invisible  to  others ;  and  1  su^cct 
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those  who  diBbeliere  the  freDuiaenem  of  Oi- 
dui  to  K  blind  mBn,  vbo  should  dispute  the 
realitj  of  coloun,  uid  daiy  that  the  Bri- 
tish tnxipa  KB  clothed  In  red.  Tbe  blind 
man's  doubt  trouLd  beratdonol,  if  tie  did  not 
know  by  eiperieoce  that  othera  ha»e  a 
power  which  he  liimBelf  wants  :  but  what 
perspicacit;  lias  Mr.  Clark  which  Nature 
has  withheld  fhun  me  oi  tbe  r«at  of  man- 
kind? 

"  The  true  state  of  the  paiallel  muit  be 
this.  Suppose  a  man,  with  e^ea  like  hia 
ndgbboun,  wax  told  b  j  a  buAStutg  coiponl, 
that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red  clothea 
for  tbeir  ordinary  dreaa,  but  that  eveiy  sol- 
dier had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet, 
which  be  put  on  when  the  King  reviews 
them.  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  decirea 
to  see  the  fine  clothes,  but  flnda  nobody 
in  forty  thousaad  men  that  can  produce 
either  coat  or  waistcoat.  One,  indeed,  fauleft 
then)  in  his  chest  at  Port  Mahon  ;  another 
baa  always  heard  that  he  ought  to  hare 
velvet  clothea  somewhere  ;  and  a  third  ha* 
heard  somebody  «ay,  tbat  aoldien  ought  to 
wear  velvet.  Can  the  inquirer  be  blamed  If 
he  goes  away  believing  tbat  a  soldier's  red 
coot  is  all  that  he  has  ?■ 

"  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may 
be  shamed  or  silenced  by  Acts.    To  over- 

Crei  contradictions,  let  the  soldier  shew 
velvet  coat,  and  tbe  Fingalist  the  ori- 
ginal of  Ossian. 

"  The  diSerence  between  us  and  the  blind 
man  is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced, 
because  he  cannot  see  j  and  we,  because, 
though  wean  see,«efbd  that  nothing  can 

Notwithstsndlng  the  complication  of  dls- 
ordeiv  under  which  Johnson  now  laboured, 
he  did  not  redgn  himself  to  despondencv 
and  discontent,  out  with  wisdom  and  spirit 
endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse  hla  mind 
with  as  many  innocent  eqjoyment)  as  hs 
couldprucure.  Sir  John  Hawkins  haamen* 
tioned  the  cordiabty  with  which  he  indited 
tbat  such  of  the  memben  of  the  old  club  in 
Ivy-lane  as  survived,  should  meet  wain  and 
dine  together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a 
tavern,  and  once  at  bis  house ;  and  in  order 
to  insure  himself  society  in  the  evening  for 
three  days  in  the  week,  he  instituted  a  dub 
at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex-street,  then 
kept  bv  Samuel  Oreavea,  an  old  servant  of 


ept  by  Samui 
Ir.  Thmle'a. 


"TO  aim  jOBHtr*  KiT)roi.ni. 

"  It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out ; 
I  ahould  else  have  waited  on  you  with  an 
account  of  a  little  evening  Club  which  we 
are   establishing  in   Knex-atreet,    in    the 


Btimd,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be 
one.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head, 
now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's. 
The  company  is  numerous,  and,  aa  you  will 
see  by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The  terms 
are  Isx,  and  the  expense*  Uf^t.  Mr.  Barry 
was  adopted  by  I>r.  Brockieiby,  who  Jtnned 
with  me  In  forming  the  plan.  We  meet 
Umce  a  week,  andhe  who  misaea  fiirfeita 
two-pence. 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member, 
diBW  a  line  under  your  name.  Return  the 
list-  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday 
at  elf^t.    I  am,  && 

"  Sam.  Johvsom, 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  if 
this  Club.  But  when  I  menUon  only  Mr. 
Dainea  Barrington,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Psradise,  Dr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Windham.*  I  shall  sufficiently  obvUte 
the  misrepresentalon  of  it  by  Rir  John  Haw- 
kins, ss  if  it  liad  been  s  law  alehouse  associ- 
ation, by  which  Johnson  was  d«(rBded. 
Johnson  himself,  like  his  namesake  Old 
Ben,  composed  the  Rules  of  his  Club. 


w  Chib  tluD  axubt  of  faar^Bd-twantr. 

MisKUiipituUtoaa  thi  UonUT,  Thandn, 

itiudar  «  «THT  vadc  i  bat  In  Qu  wHk  btSott 

tlHn  iban  bt  BD  mHtlBf . 

■J_bBT  mnntar  If  ■[  lltal^  to 

ro  mmnten  ilull  bMJm  IbMOStlTM  I 


"  Thmilanbiiiaiiioinliwtanlin,  bnti 
■hill  Htluit  hb  on  sip— 

"TbiDlihl  (/ taidlqiaibla  attsndan  wm  (oas  to 
vrerr  mmaba  aus  a  mcath.  Whovfsr  ihill  Av  dne 
mooUia  tuinlMiaiitt  la  alMad  htmrtf.  or  b;  "M^ 
■ludl  tanridMHl  ■  CSH^BEaMl  ths  ClDb. 

•' When  ■  nadCT  la  «o  bv  flBid,  tlH  BOB*  of  th*  OB. 
dldsu,  taiBtOm  mabw  nmnHMUnf  htab  itel 
null  B  Oh  Club.T«n  tbte*  nlfhu.    Oa  at  tcuiA  bs 
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In  the  end  of  this  jear  he  was  seized  with 
m  spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he 
was  confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain, 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in 
his  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  sonurt- 
ful  to  his  respiration,  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure lying  in  bed ;  and  there  came  upon 
him  at  the  same  time  that  oppressive  and 
latal  disease,  a  dropsy.  It  was  a*very  se- 
Tere  winter,  which  probably  aggravated  his 
complaints ;  and  the  solitude  m  which  Mr. 
I^vett  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  left  him, 
rendered  his  life  very  gloomy.  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very 
ill,  that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to 
his  relief.  He,  however,  had  none  of  that 
unsocial  shyness  which  we  commonly  see  in 
people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He  did  not 
tide  his  head  from  the  world,  in  solitary  ab- 
straction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the 
visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but 
at  all  times,  when  he  was  not  overcome  bpr 
sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation  as  in  his 
best  days. 

•*  TO  MBS.  LUCY  POBTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*'  Dear  Madam, 

^^  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent 
that  I  have  not  written  to  you  again  upon 
the  loss  of  ^our  brother ;  but  condolences 
and  consolations  are  such  common  and  such 
useless  things,  that  the  omission  of  them  is 
no  great  crime :  and  my  own  diseases  occupy 
my  mind,  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights 
•re  miserably  restless,  and  my  days,  there- 
fore, are  heavy.  I  try,  however,  to  hold  up 
my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

♦'  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired ; 
perhaps  the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in 
some  d^ree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we  must 
submit  to  the  inconveniencies  of  time,  as  to 
the  other  dispensations  of  Ktenud  Goodness. 
Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr. 
Pearson  write  for  you. 

**Iam,  &c 

"  Sam.  Johnsow. 
«« London*  Not.  S9,  1783." 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of 
the  life  of  Samuel  Jounsox;  a  year  in 
which,  although  passed  in  severe  indisposi- 
tion, he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences 
of  the  continuance  of  those  wondrous  powers 
of  mind,  which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  His  conversation  and  his 
letters  of  this  year  were  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
being  alive  to  the  most  minute  curiosities  of 
literature. 
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the of  ,  will  be  your  turn  of  presiding  at  the 

Evex  (lead.  Your  comfMUiy  Is  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quested.' 

"  Une  (lenny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  for  the 
wsJtcr," 

.  Ji.hnson's  deAnition  of  a  Club  in  this  sense,  in  his 
ricftMnary  in,  **  An  assembly  of  good  fellows*  mcetlnff 
uii'ler  certain  conditions." 


^^  TO   MR.  DlLLT,  BOOKSELLER,  IK    THS 
POULTBT. 

*•*■  TuEBE  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books 
which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  on 
the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat  you  to 
procure  me.  They  are  called.  Burton'* 
Books:*  the  title  of  one  is  Admirable  Curio^ 
sities^  Rarities,  and  Wonders  m  England,  I 
believe  there  are  about  five  or  six  of  them  ; 
they  seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward 
readers :  be  so  kind  as  to  get  them  for  me, 
and  send  me  them  with  thebest  printed  edi- 
tion of  ^  Baxter*s  Call  to  the  Unconverted. 

^^  I  am,  &C. 

"  Jan.  6, 1784."  "  SaM.  JoHKSOX. 


cc 


TO    MB.   PEBKIMS. 


'*DKAIlSllt, 

*'  I  was  verv  sorry  not  to  see  you  when 
you  were  so  Kind  as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to 
disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very 
good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  please  to 
let  me  know  which  of  the  afternoons  in  this 
week  I  shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit 
bv  you  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple, I  will  take  all  the  measures  that  I  can  to 
oe  pretty  well  at  that  time.  I  am,  Jear  Sir, 
«( Your  most  humble  servant, 

*•*•  Sam.  Johnsov. 

"Jan.  21,  1784." 

His  attention  to  the  Essex-head  Club  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  ^- 
derman  Clark,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  de- 
servedly entertained  a  great  regard. 

*-^  TO  BICHARD  CLABK,  ESd. 
"DbarSir,  ' 

You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  Uie  house 
as  president  of  the  night.  This  turn  comes 
once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged  to 
attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You 
were  enrolled  in  the  Club  by  mv  invitation, 
and  I  ought  to  introduce  you ;  but  as  I  am 
hindered  by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very 
pro()erly  supply  my  place  as  introductor,  or 
yours  as  President  I  hope  in  milder  wea- 
ther to  be  a  very  constant  attendant. 

'*  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

^^  Sam.  JoHMSoir. 

••Jan.  27,  1784." 

^^  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  ffar- 

•  [The  followinf;  list  comprises  sereral  of  thcw books: 
but  probably  is  incomplete: 

1.  Historical  Remarques  on  London  and  WestmfiH 

ster ICn 

2.  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  IrelaiKi 1CS1 

3.  Wonderful  Prodigies ]<9I 

4.  English  Emptte  in  America if%5 

6.  Surprising  Mirftcles  of  Nature  and  Art 16H5 

&  History  of  Scotkmd  and  Ireland 16B3 

7.  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World J687 

&  The  English  Hero,  or  Sir  Francis  Drake  iG37 

9.  Memorable  Accidents,  and  unheard-of  TTana> 

actions. iflMJl 

10.  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell \(r\(^ 

11.  Unparallded  Varieties um 

.M.] 


Mtat,  76.] 
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feits  began  with  the  year,  and  that  every 
night  or  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of 
three-pence,  that  is,  nine- pence  a  week." 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  en- 
closing my  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation."—^ 
*'  I  trust,  (said  I,)  that  you  will  be  liberal 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  my  differing 
from  you  on  two  points  [the  Middlesex 
Election,  and  the  American  War,]  when  mv 
general  principles  of  government  are  accord- 
ing to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis 
ofdoubtful  event,  I  stand  forth  with  honest 
zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithfiil  Briton.  My 
reason  for  introducing^  those  two  points  was, 
that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to  them  had 
been  declarea  at  the  periods  when  they  were 
least  ^vourable,  I  might  have  the  credit  of 
a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  ministerial 
power." 


i( 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


"DxAR  Sir, 

'^  I  HEAR  of  many  inquiries  which  your 
kindness  has  disposed  vou  to  make  after  me. 
I  have  long  intended  vou  a  long  letter, 
which  perhaps  the  imagination  of  its  length 
hindered  me  from  beginning.  I  will,  there- 
fore, content  myself  with"  a  shorter. 

^'  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a 
new  Club  in  toe  neighbourhood,  at  the  house 
of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale*s,  I  went  thither 
to  meet  the  company,  and  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  diffi- 
culty I  got  to  my  own  house,  in  which  I 
have  been  confined  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and 
from  which  1  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  go  even  to  church.  The  asthma,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains 
ground  upon  me ;  my  legs  and  thighs  are 
very  much  swollen  with  water,  which  I 
should  be  content  if  I  could  keep  there,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  higher.  My 
nights  are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedious. 
And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying. 

^^My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope, 
that  mucn  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold, 
and  that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is 
to  be  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  sum- 
mer suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  au- 
tumn, I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  cli- 
n:ate ;  though  how  to  travel  with  a  diseased 
body,  without  a  companion  to  conduct  me, 
and  with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  well 
see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in 
Italy ;  and  Fielding  wad  sent  to  Lisbon, 
where,  indeed,  he  died ;  but  he  was,  I  be- 
lieve past  hope  when  he  went  Think  for 
me  what  I  can  do. 

"  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I 
write  again  may  perhaps  tell  you  some  opi- 
nion about  it  ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man 
struggling  with  disease  his  neglect  of  dis- 
putes, poUtics,  and  pamphlets.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers.      My  compliments  to  your 


lady,  and  young  ones.    Ask  your  physicians 

about  my  case:  and  desire  Sir  Alexander 

Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

*'  Sam.  Johnsok. 
«•  Feb.  11, 17»4." 


(( 


TO    MRS.   LUCY  PORTER,   IN*   LICHFIELD. 

**  My  okarbst  Lots, 

^^  I  HAVE  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma 
and  dropsy,  but  received,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  sudden  and  unexpected  relief  last 
Thursday,  by  the  dischar^  of  twenty  pints 
of  water.  Whether  I  sh3l  continue  free,  or 
shall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told.    Prny  for  me. 

"  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ;  let  us 
think  nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to 
prepare  for  it ;  what  we  know  amiss  in  our« 
selves  let  us  make  haste  to  amend,  and  put 
our  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
intercession  of  our  Saviour.  I  am,  dear 
Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

'^  Sam.  Jobnsow. 
"  Feb.  23, 1784." 

'*  TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

"  DsAR  Sir, 

'*  I  HAVE  just  advanced  so  far  towards  re- 
covery as  to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and  you  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  first  pamphlet 
which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am  very  much 
of  your  opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great  in- 
dignation at  the  indecency  with  wnich  the 
Kmg  is  every  daj  treated.  Your  paper 
contains  very  considerable  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  of  the  constitution,  very  properly 
produced  and  applied.  It  will  certainly 
raise  your  character,*  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  not  make  you  a  Minister  of  State. 

'  .^     —     —      —      — 

^*  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once 
again,  and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case 
was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will 
give  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it  me,  ano- 
ther guinea.  The  letter  is  of  consequence 
only  to  me.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

^*  Sam.  JoHirsoK. 
'*  London,  Felx  27*  1784.** 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that 
I  should  asK  our  physicians  about  his  case, 
and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  his 
opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that 
very  amiable  Baronet,  then  in  his  eighty- 


•  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thus 
expreued  myself:  "  My  principles  may  appear  to  tou 
too  monarchical :  but  I  know  and  am  persuaded,  they 
are  not  mconilstent  with  the  true  principles  of  liberty. 
Be  thte  as  it  may.  you.  Sir,  are  now  the  Prime  Minister, 
called  by  the  Slovereign  to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people,  aitainst  a  violent 
facUon.  As  such,  you  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  sup* 
port  of  every  good  subject  in  evenr  department."  He 
answered,  "I  am  extremdy  obliged  to  you  for  the  sen- 
timents vou  do  me  the  honour  to  express,  and  have  ob* 
served  with  great  pleasure  the  ceoJoiM  and  abl0  support 
given  to  the  CAttac  or  trb  Public  in  the  work  you 
were  so  good  to  tiaiiimlt  mcb** 
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first  year,  with  his  fiurulUes  as  entire  as  ever ; 
and  menUoned  his  expressions  to  me  in  the 
note  accompanjing  it, — ^  With  mj  most  af. 
fectionate  wishes  ror  Dr.  Johnson's  recovery, 
n  which  his  fiiends,  his  country,  and  all 
mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake;**  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fUU  opinion  upon  his  case  bj 
Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.Cullen,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  passed  through  the  gra- 
dations of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  bv 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such 
skill,  that  my  fiither  settled  on  him  two 
hundred  pounds  a  vear  for  five  years,  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  during  his  life,  as  an  Ao- 
noranum  to  secure  his  particular  attendance. 
The  opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me, 
borinning,  **  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the 
bad  state  of  health  your  very  learned  and 
illustrious  fiiend,  Dr.  Johnson,  labours  un- 
der, at  present*' 

^TO  JAMXS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
*         **i)mAm  Sib, 

*'  PmESEXTLT  after  I  had  sent  away  my 
last  letter,  I  received  your  kind  medical 
packet.  I  am  vexy.much  obliged  both  to 
you  and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind  at- 
tention to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent 
me  an  excellent  oontUhim  metHcum^  all  solid 
practical  experimental  knowledge.  I  am  at 
present  in  the  opinion  of  my  phvsicians. 
(Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brockiesby)  as  well 
as  mv  own,  goins  on  very  hopefully.  I  have 
just  begun  to  iSke  vinegar  of  squills.  The 
powder  hurt  my  stomach  so  much,  that  it 
could  not  be  continued. 

^'  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  mj  sincere 
thanks  for  his  kind  letter;  and  bring  with 
you  the  rhubarb*  which  he  so  tenderly  offers 
me. 

^*  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite 
well,  ana  that  no  evil,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary, now  distuihs  you. 

**I  am,  Ac 

^  Sam.  JoBysov. 
"  LoiMlaii.*l(aicli  9, 17M." 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  phy- 
sicians who  had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  school 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctors  Cullen, 
Hope,  and  Munro,  to  each  of  whom  I  sent 
the  following  letter : 

«*  Da  Aft  Si  A, 

'^  Dr.  Johnsok  has  been  very  ill  for  some 
time;  and  in  a  letter  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion  he  writes  to  me,  *  Ask  your  physicians 
about  my  case.* 

^'  This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  re- 
gular consultation :  but  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  r^uliness  to  give  your  advice  to  a  man 
so  eminent,  and  who,  in  his  '^  Lifo  of  Garth,'* 
has  paid  your  profession  a  just  and  elegant 

*  From  hit  nrden  atPraitonfiddf  where  he  cultivated 
that  plant  with  tuch  niooeM,  that  he  was  prewnted  with 
a  fold  medal  by  the  Society  of  London  fiir  the  cnoou- 
rafWMnt  of  Ar6»  Man«lkccnx«i»  and  Commcroei 


compliment :  *  I  believe  ever^  ma 
found  in  physicians  great  libenrntT  ai 
nity  of  sentmient,  very  prompt  e&um 
beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exerl 
crative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope  of! 

'^  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy  .four, 
summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy 
which  he  recovered  almost  entirely 
had,  before  that,  been  troubled  witb 
tarrhous  cough.  This  winter  he  was 
with  a  spasmodic  asthma,  bv  which  ! 
been  confined  to  his  house  tor  about 
months.  Dr.  Brockiesby  writes  to  m< 
upon  the  least  admission  of  cold,  there  i 
a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he  < 
lie  down  in  his  hed,  but  is  obliged  to 
all  niffht,  and  gets  rest  and  sometimes 
only  by  means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  < 
pies;  and  that  there  are  oedematous  tu 
m  his  legs  and  thighs.  Dr.  Brockiesby  t 
good  deal  to  the  return  of  mild  weather 
Johnson  sa vs,that  a  dropsy  gains  groun< 
him  ;  and  he  seems  to  tmnk  that  a  w 
climate  would  do  him  good.  I  unde 
he  is  now  rather  better,  and  is  using  t 
of  squills.  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  de 

«« Your  most  obedient  humble  servi 

^^  James  Boa 
'*Maidi7. 1784." 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite 
tion  to  my  letter,  and  its  venerable  < 
Dr.  Cullen's  words  concerning  him 
**  It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleas 
be  of  any  service  to  a  man  whom  the 
properly  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteen 
respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson.' 
Hope's :  ^^  Few  people  have  a  better 
on  me  than  your  finend,  as  hardly  a  ds 
ses  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  abou 
or  that  word.'*  Dr.  Munro's :  "  I  mo 
cerely  join  you  in  sympathizing  witl 
very  worthy  and  ingenious  character 
whom  his  country  has  derived  much  in 
tion  and  entertamment.** 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his 
Dr.  Brockiesby.  Da  .tors  Cullen  and 
ro  wrote  their  opinions  and  prescripti 
me,  which  I  afterwards  earned  witn  i 
London,  and,  so  for  as  they  were  em 
ging,  communicated  to  Johnson.  Th< 
rality  on  one  hand,  and  gratefiil  seiiM 
on  the  other,  I  have  great  satiafiuiti 
recording. 


"  TO    JAICES  BOSWXLL, 

'*  DxAft  Sib, 

u 


ESQ. 


I  AJf  too  much  pleased  with  the 
tion  which  you  and  your  dear  lad'jrf*  d 
my  wel£ure,  not  to  be  diligent  in  lettix 
know  the  progress  which  I  make  to 
health.  The  £opsy,  by  God*s  bleasin 
now  run  almost  totallv  awav  by  n 
evacuation :  and  the  asthma,  it  not  irr 

f  Who  had  written  him  a  very  kind  leCtes 
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*'  by  cold,  gives  me  little  trouble.  While  I 
am  writing  this,  I  have  not  anv  sensation 
of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet 
venture  out,  having  been  confined  to  the 
house  from  the  13tn  of  December,  now  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

^'  AVhen  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as 
fax  as  Auchinleck,  I  am  not  able  to  guess ; 
but  such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might 
draw  any  man,  not  wholly  motionless,  a 
great  way.  Pray  tell  the  dear  lady  how 
much  her  civility  and  kindness  have  touched 
and  crratified  me. 

^^Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now 
begun  to  subside,  and  the  king^s  authority 
is  in  some  measure  re-estabushed.      Mr. 

>  Pitt  will  have  great  power ;  but  you  must 

'remember,  that  what  he  bas  to  give,  must, 
at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those 

*  who  gave,  and  those  who  preserve,  his  power. 
A  new  minister  can  sacrince  little  to  esteem 
or  friendship ;  he  must,  till  he  is  settled, 
think  only  of  extending  his  interest 

*'*'  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh, 
fend  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  ana  give  for  me 
another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old 
case,  to  wnich  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
my  claim,  till  she  gives  it  me. 

^'  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter*s  Ana- 
creon ;  and  if  you  procure  heads  of  Hector 
Boece,  the  historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston, 
the  poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my  room  ;  or 
^fsiy  other  of  the  fathers  of  Scottish  litera- 
ture. 

*'*'  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey ; 
and  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  tnat  you  will 
be  welcome  to,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

*'*'  Sam.  JonKSON. 

"London,  March  18.  1784.** 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York, 
informing  him  that  I  had  a  hi^h  gratifica- 
tion  in  the  triumph  of  monarchial  principles 
over  aristocratical  influence,  in  tnat  great 
county,  in  an  address  to  the  King  ;  that  I 
was  thus  far  on  my.wav  to  him,  but  that 
news  of  the  dissolution  ot  Parliament  having 
arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back  to  my  own 
county,  where  I  had  carried  an  Address  to 
his  Al^esty  by  a  great  migorit^,  and  had 
some  intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  re- 
present the  county  in  Parliament. 

'^TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
'*  DXAR  SlR» 

^^  Yon  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  tO 
hasten  back  when  you  found  the  Parliament 
dissolved.  With  the  influence  which  your 
address  must  have  gained  you,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  your  presence  will 
be  of  importance,  and  your  activity  of  effect 

«*  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that 
pleasure  which  everv  man  reels  from  the 
kindness  of  such  a  mend ;  and  it  ia  with 
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delight  I  relieve  it  by  telling,  that  Dn 
Brocklesby^s  account  is  true,  and  that  I  am, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  wonderfully  relieved. 

*'*'  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction 
which  requires  much  prudence.  You  must 
endeavour  to  oppose  without  exasperating ; 
to  practise  temporary  hostilitv,  witnout  pro- 
ducing enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perhant, 
hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  been  done  oy 
many,  and  seems  most  likely  to  be  effected 
by  opposing  merely  upon  general  principlei, 
without  defending  to  personal  or  particular 
censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  muat 
ei\join  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the 
conduct  of  elections ; — I  must  entreat  you 
to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liauors. 
One  night  s  drunkenness  mav  defeat  tne  la- 
bours 01  forty  days  well  employed.  Be  firm, 
but  not  clamorous ;  be  active,  but  not  ma- 
licious ;  and  you  mav  form  such  an  interest, 
as  may  not  only  exalt  younelf^  but  dignify 
your  family. 

*^  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy 
here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  West- 
minster, and  his  friends  say  will  carry  the 
election.  However  that  be,  he  will  certain, 
ly  have  a  seat  Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told 
me,  that  the  city  leuit  towards  the  king. 

^^  liOt  me  hear,  ih>m  time  to  time,  how 
you  are  employed,  and  what  progress  you 
make. 

^'  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the 
young  Boswells,  the  sincere  compliments 
of.  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

^^  Sam.  JoHXsoir. 

•'London.  March 30,  ITM*** 

To  Mr.  I^Angton  he  wrote  with  that  cor- 
diality which  wus  suiuble  to  the  long  friend- 
ship which  had  subsisted  between  nim  and 
that  gentleman. 

March  27.  *^  Since  you  left  me,  I  have 
continued  in  my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr. 
Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better  with  respect 
to  all  my  formidable  and  dangerous  distem- 
pers ;  though  to  a  body  battered  and  shaken 
as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  finured 
that  weak  attacks  may  be  sometimes  mla- 
chievous.  I  have,  indeed,  by  standing  care- 
lessly at  an  open  window,  got  a  very  trouble- 
some cough,  which  it  has  oeen  necmaiy  to 
appease  by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than 
i  Uke  to  take,  and  I  have  not  found  it  give 
way  so  readily  as  I  expected  :  its  obstinacy, 
however,  seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  remedy,  and  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any 
morbid  sensation.  My  asthma  is,  I  am 
afraid,  constitutionAl  and  incurable ;  but  it 
is  only  occasional,  and  unless  it  be  excited 
b^  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molesta- 
tion, nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life ; 
for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom  the  physical  race 
consider  as  author  of  one  of  toe  best  books 
upon  it  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  sup- 
posed ;  and  why  were  we  content  with  sup- 

3  a 
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poainfj  a  fict  so  iiitprpslinn,  of  a  man  so  con. 
■picuDus  ?  because  he  rcirruptcil,  at  perhaps 
seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that  he  mif^ht 
pasi  for  younger  than  lie  was.  He  was  nut 
much  leas  than  eighty,  when  to  a  man  of 
rank  who  modestly  asleil  his  age,  he  answer- 
ed, '■  Go  look  ;"  Ihough  he  was  in  general 
■n  of  civility  and  elegance. 


"  The  ladies,  X  t 


re  at  your  house  all 


pera.  Iiet  her  eat  at  dinner  as  ^e  will,  hut 
not  take  a  fuU  stomach  to  bed.— Pay  my 
nocere  respects  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in 
IJncolnshire  ;  let  ber  know  that  I  mean  not 
to  break  our  League  of  friendship,  and  that 
I  hare  a  set  of  Lives  for  her,  when  I  have 
the  means  of  sending  it." 

April  8.  "  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my 
coufjh  j  but  whit  thanks  have  I  not  to  pay, 
when  my  couj^h  is  the  most  painflll  sensa- 
tion that  I  feel  ?  and  from  that  I  expect 
hardJT  to  be  released,  while  winter  continues 
to  grfne  ui  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The 
year  has  now  advanced  eighteen  days  be- 
yond tbe  equinox,  and  BtiQ  there  is  very 
little  remission  of  the  cold.  When  warm 
weather  comes,  which  surely  must  come  at 
last,  I  hope  it  will  help  tioth  me  and  your 
young  lady. 

"  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell, 
who  had  corneas  far  as  York  towards  Lon- 
don, but  turned  back  on  the  dissolution,  and 
is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  place.  Whe- 
ther to  wish  him  success,  his  best  friends 

"  Let  me  hftve  your  prayers  for  the  com- 
"  ly  recovery ;  I  am  now  better 
eipected  to  have  been.  May 
Qon  odd  to  his  mercies  the  srace  that  may 
•■able  me  to  use  them  according  to  his  will. 
My  compliments  to  all." 

April  13.  "I  had  this  evening  a  note 
from  Lord  Portmore,*  desiring  that  I  would 
give  you  an  account  of  my  nealth.  You 
might  have  had  it  with  leas  circumduction. 
I  am,  by  God's  btesmng,  I  believe  free  from 
.all  morbid  sensations,  except  a  cough,  which 
■s  only  troublesame.    But  I  am  still  weak. 


the  weather  shalft 

If  it  he  kindly,  will,  1  hope,  enable  me  to 
support  the  winter.  Goi>,  who  has  so  won- 
dertiilly  tectored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all 
seasons. 

"  Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the 


pletion 


state  ofyour  family,  (jroat  and  little.  I  hope 
Lady  Itothes  and  Miss  Langton  arv  boUi 
well.  That  is  a  gond  basis  of  I'ontent,  Tt»n 
how  goes  Geoi^  on  with  his  studies?  Hov 
doe*  Miss  Mary  ?  And  how  doea  my  ows 
Jenny?  I  thinii  I  owe  Jenny  aletter,  whid 
I  will  take  care  to  pay.  In  the  mean  tiuM 
tell  her  that  I  acknowledge  the  debt. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
the  ladies.  If  Mrs.  I.angtoQ  cornea  to  Lon- 
don, she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  fiir  I 
am  not  well  enough  to  go  out." 

it  E»«- 


"  Mb.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  br. 
nevolence  you  listened  to  a  request  whicl 
I  was  alin(Ht  afraid  to  make,  of  leave  tot 
young  pMnlerf  to  attend  you  fronitiDieti 
time  in  your  painting-room,  to  see  yom 
operations,  and  receive  your  instructions. 

".The  voung  man  has  perhaps  plod  part^ 
but  has  been  without  a  regubr  education. 
He  is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I   interest 


yuu  a  permission  to  send  him. 

"  My  health  is,  by  Gon'a  blesaine,  m 
— -ired,  but  1  am  not  yet  allowecT  bv 


lerty  of  recommending  to  your  kini 
which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  bv  iL 
respect  to  your  excellence,  and  his  f^titndr 
fbr  your  favours.    I  am.  Sir, 

"Your  most  humbie  servant, 

._.,.._.  "  ^^"^  JoHiraoii. 

"  April  10,  ITS*- 


H  very  much  obliged  by  your  dviK- 


Jand  1  who,  H  sppBn  fti 

|nvYjj«l,B«d^.v.  tet. ,  .™„.„„ 

.nd  «Wn»o(  bpnnir  whom  irgmiA*  tnaSL- 
ihtd  u  hsUo*  tamrf  tram  "*  21'^-'*  Lmjno  m 
or  ndoDm^Steg  •»n^?%S^?S^*||  *3^^ 
1^  PWf  Uuffluh  Uu  •tnauf  L«Uai  (Bta^BlIb- 
Bdd.  on  SuDday.  ■rihnicI'dAik  la  Hk  afteanCteM 
Ih*  AM  Sundn  titer  Mldudmit.  tn  Ih*  to^;^3 

.™_.  . . ,_..  in,  ,U,y^  1^^ 

Thetr  hknd.  howmr, 
\:  and  Ul»yin«ihorfc 
-■—•'— -*i.k  taT; 
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ties  to  mj  j^odson,  but  must  bi^  of  you  t.-, 
&dd  to  them  the  tbvour  of  permitting  him 
to  see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  now  n 
picture  ia  bi'KUii  advani:e<l,  anJ  completed. 
"  If  Le  may  attend  j^ou  in  a  few  of  your 
operations,  t  bope  he  will  shi^w'tbat  the  be^ 
netit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by 
his  proficienoy  anil  his  {(ratituile.  At  least 
I  ahall  consider  yoa  aa  enlarginj;your  kind- 
ness to.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  $Atl.   JotlMSOH. 


"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear 
notbirig  from  ^ou  ?  I  hope  nothing  di.'uibles 
you  from  writuiu.  What  I  haTe  seen,  and 
wbat  I  linire  felt,  hItcs  mc  reason  to  fear 
tivvry  thing.  Do  nut  omit  giving;  me  th<- 
comturt  ol'knuwing,  that  after  aU  my  lossea 
I  have  yet  a  friend  lelt. 

'■  I  want  every  comfort.  Mv  life  U  very 
solitary  aiii]  very  iheerltBU.  Though  it  has 
plcaseil  CioD  wonderfully  to  deliver  ni« 
from  the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak,  and 
liavc  not  passeil  the  door  since  the  13th  ol' 
December.  I  hope  for  some  help  from 
warm  weather,  which  will  surety  come  In 

'*  I  I'oiilil  not  have  the  consent  of  the 
jihysicians  to  go  lo  churcti  yesterday  ;  1 
therelbre  received  the  holv  sacrament  at 
home,  ill  the  room  where  I*  communicated 
with  dear  ilt».  Williams,  ■  little  before  her 
death.  O  !  my  friend,  the  approaith  of  death 


_  .  !  had.     Yet  we  ho|)e  .    _ 

hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who  has  liveil  to-day 
may  live  to-morrow.  But  let  us  learn  to 
dcnve  our  hope  onlv  from  God. 

"  In  the  mean  tiitie,  let  us  be  kind  to  one 
another.     I  have  no  friend  now  living  but 
you  *  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  triend 
of  my  youth.      Do  not  neglect, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  ailectionalelv, 

•■  Sam.  Joh'nsoh. 
"  Lovdon.  EMICT-Mnndavj 
.^prlll^,  17W." 

"  I  WRITE  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  that 
1  am  so  far  lecovered,  that  on  the  21st  I 
wrut  to  church,  to  return  thanks,  after  a 
confinement  of  more  than  four  long  months. 

>'  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself 
nor  lli^  )>hysii-ians  at  all  expecleit,  and  is 
such  as  that  very  fuw  eiaiiiploa  have  been 


known  of  the  like.    Join  with  me,  my  dear 
love,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

"  Dr.  Vyao  has  been  with  [me]  this  even- 
ing: be  tells  me  that  you  likewise  have 
been  much  disordered,  but  that  you  are 
now  better,  t  hope  that  wc  shall  sometime 
have  a  cheerful  interview.  In  the  mean 
liiue  let  us  pray  for  one  another.  I  un. 
Madam, 

"  Your  bumble  aervant, 
"  Sam.  JoimsoM.I 

■'  Loulilii,  Apill«,  1^84."  ' 

AVhat  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
his  gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  youne 
laily  his  aoilchilJ,  one  of  the  daughter*  of 
his  friend  Mr.  langton,  then  I  think  in  her 
seventh  year.  He  look  the  trouble  to  writ« 
It  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resembUng 
printed  characters,  that  she  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  it  herself.  The  ori. 
ginal  lies  before  mc,  Lut  shall  be  faithfully 


glail,  my  dear,  to  see  tbat  yi 


10  well, 


cessary.  Your  books  will  give  you  know. 
ledge,  and  make  you  respectetf ;  and  your 
needle  will  find  you  useful  employment 
when  you  do  not  care  to  read.  When  you 
are  a  Uttle  older,  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
diligent  in  learning  anthmetic  i  and  above 
all,  that  through  your  whole  life  you  will 
carefully  say  your  jirayers,  and  read  your 
Bible.     I  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  roost  humble  servant, 
"  Sxu.  J  on  H  son. 

■'  M«T  Ift,  IW-" 

On  Wednesday,  May  6,  I  arrived  in 
l^mdon,  and  next  morning  had  the  pleuure 
to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I 
l>ut  just  saw  him  j  for  a  coach  was  waiting 
to  carry  him  to  Islington,  lo  the  house  (J 
Ills  friend  the  ReverendMr.  Strahan,  where 
he  went  sometimes  fbr  the  benefit  of  goo.1 
sir,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  for- 
merly laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upoa 
ihe  subject,  he  now  acknowled^  waa  con- 
ducive to  health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  1  found 
him  jlone,  be  communicated  to  me,  with  so- 
lemn earnestness,  a  very  remarkable  clr- 
inimstance  which  had  happened  in  the  course 
uf  his  illness,  when  he  was  much  distrewed 
liy  the  dro|isy.  He  had  shut  himself  up, 
iind  employed  a  day  in  particular  eierdici 
ifreligion,— iasting.humiliation.andpr^-CE. 
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On  a  lutlden  be  obtained  exlraordinsrj  re- 
lief, for  which  he  iaoked  up   to    Heaven 

with  grmteful  devntioa.  He  made  no  direct 
inference  from  this  fact ;  but  &om  his  man- 
ner of  tellinK  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it 
appeared  to  bim  aa  sonielbing  morethati  an 
Incident  in  tbe  cammun  course  of  events. 
For  my  om-n  part,  I  have  no  dilKculty  U> 
avow  Ibat  cast  of  thiiiliin^,  which  bv  manj 
modem  pretenders  to  wisdom,  is  called  su- 
peratitioui.  But  here  I  think  even  men  of 
dry  ralionality  may  believe,  that  there  waa 
an  intermediate  interposition  of  divine  Pio- 
vidence,  and  that  "  the  fervent  prayer  of 
this  righteous  man"  availed.* 

On  Sunday.  Mav  9, 1  found  Colonel  Val. 
lancy,  the  celebrated  Antiquary  and  Kngi- 
neer  of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday, 
the  lOtfa,  I  dined  with  bim  at  Mr.  Paradise's, 
vhere  was  a  large  company ;  Mr.  Brvant, 
Hr.  Joddrel.  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne^  &c. 
On  Thursday,  the  t3th,  I  dined  with  him 
■t  Mr.  Joddrcl's,  with  another  large  com- 
panv;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Moii- 
Wdo,+  Mr.  Murpbv,  &c. 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Dr.  Brock'lesbv's,  where  were  Colonel 
Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever- 
cheerful  coniuanioD  Mr.  Devaynes,  apothe- 
cnry  to  bis  Majesty.  Of  these  days,  and 
otheni  on  which  I  saw  him,  I  have  no  me- 
moriala,  except  the  general  recollection  of 
his  lieing  able  and  animated  in  conversation, 
and  appearing  to  relish  society  as  much  as 
the  youngest  man.  I  lind  only  these  three 
■DMll  particulars  i^ When  a  person  was 
mentioned,  who  sud,  "  I  have  lived  Qfly- 
one  years  in  this  world,  without  having  had 
ten  minutes  nf  uneasiness  ;"  he  esclalmed, 
"  The  man  who  says  so,  lies  :  he  attempts 
to  Impose  on  human  credulity."     Tbe  Bi- 


(Tin  dlfflcully  iriilHi  aiunili  thcrn.' 

lonunuiikiiliKi  'lili  Di.  Jolinam.  I  flHlund  miwlr 
Oul  I  bsd  made  Ihm  vm  laad  fritniti.  Me  "  JnurMl 
Ot  a  Tour  la  Um  I  letirVlH,''  iMtA  tdlllon,  pane  67!) 
tul  imhippll;  hi>  lijiiliHLp  hid  imiintd  ind  chnlihRi 
a v<alnlpndudi»  ■j.-.ilniim)  Uluiuloiu  frinid.  »  vham 

Nay,  thoiiiili  be  Hnew  ij  hli  Ltrdthlj^i  Indhpaaltlcffl 
toBardt  Um.  hr  woa  ev^  UndJy  I  si  wp«i*d  ftom  hit 
fniulTnui  iir  mc  afiir  iilm,  by  HI  iliiiic'luiiia  lit  hii 


[I7«. 

shop  of  £Keter  X  in  *""  observed,  that  vttn 
were  very  different.  His  Lordship's  man- 
ner was  not  impressive;  and  I  learnt  mltta- 
wards,  that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that 
the  person  who  talked  to  him  was  a  Prelate  i 
if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have 
treated  him  with  more  respect:  for  once 
talking  of  Ueoree  Psalmanazar,  whom  he 
reverenced  for  his  piety,  he  said,  "  I  ahould 
as  soon  think  of  contnidictinK  a  Bisaor." 
One  of  the  company  provoked  him  jtreatty 
by  doing  what  he  could  least  of  all  bear, 
which   was    quoting  something  uf  his  own 


Johnson  finding  himself  thus  presented  as 
giving  an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  lived 
without  uneasiness,  was  much  ofiended.  ^ 
he  Looked  upon  such  a  quotation  as  unfair. 
His  anger  burst  out  in  an  unjustifiable  re- 
turt.  inninuating  that  the  gentleman's  re- 
mark was  a  sally  of  ebriely ;  >'  Sir.  th«n  ja 
one  iiassiun  I  would  advise  you  to  coio- 
mandi  when  you  have  drunk  o'utthat^asa, 
ipb. 


with  .lohnson  :  for  if  his  pistol  missea  flie, 
he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  ofit.'' 
Another  was  tills :  when  a  genLleniBn  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  violent- 
ly censured  fur  attacking  people  by  aoaoy- 
nious  jrarsgraphs  in  newspapers,  be,  fhns 
the  spirit  of  cantradiction  as  I  thought,  toiA 
iiji  his  defence,  and  said,  "  Come,  coomb, 
this  is  not  so  t.errible  a  crime;  he  nani 
unlv  tu  vex  them  a  little.  1  da  not  say  that 
I  should  do  it :  but  there  is  a  grest  iiSk- 
rence  between  bim  and  me ;  what  ia  fit  to 
Hepheestion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander," — An> 
other,  when  I  told  him  that  ■  youBs  and 
handsome  Countess  had  (aid  to  me,  "  I 
should  think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  JohB- 
Bon  would  make  one  a  fool  all  one'a  llfat 
and  that  1  answered,  "  Madam,  I  Aall 
moke  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeating;  this  to 
him ;"  he  said,  "  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a 
foul ;  but  If  you  say  I  am  made  a  fool,  I  »li«ll 
not  deny  it.  I  am  much  pleased  witb  a 
compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  w«- 

On  tbe  evening  of  Saturday,  May  1ft,  he 
was  in  fine  spirits,  at  our  Eaaex.faesil  dull 
He  told  us,  "  I  dined  yeMerday  at  Mn. 
Garrick's  with  Mrs.  Carter,  Misa  Hannak 
More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Bumey.  Time 
BUth  women  are  not  to  be  found:  I  know 
not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except 
Mrs.  Lennoi,  who  is  superior  to  thein  alt" 


1  [Dr.  John  HoK] 
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BuswELL :  "  What !  had  you  them  all  to 
yourself.  Sir?"  Johnson':  "  1  had  them 
all  ad  much  as  they  were  had ;  but  it  might 
have  been  better  had  there  been  more  com- 
nany  there."  Boswell  :  "  Mkrht  not 
Mrs.  Montague  have  been  a  fourth  ?*' 
Johnson  :  ^^  Sir,  Mrs.  Montague  does  not 
make  a  trade  of  her  wit :  but  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague is  a  very  extraordinary  woman ;  she 
has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and 
it  is  always  impregnated;  it  has  always 
meaning."  Boswell  :  ^*  Mr.  Burke  has  a 
constant  stream  of  conversation."  John- 
son :  "  Yes,  Sir ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by 
chance  at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under 
a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say — 
^  this  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  If  Burke 
should  go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse 
drest,  the  ostler  would  say — *■  we  have  had 
an  extraordinary  man  here.*  "  Boswell  : 
^^  Foote  was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  con- 
versation. If  he  had  gone  into  a  stable—*' 
Johnson  :  "  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the 
stable,  the  ostler  would  have  said,  here  has 
been  a  comical  fellow ;  but  he  would  not  have 
respected  him."  Boswell  :  ♦'  And,  Sir, 
the  ostler  would  have  answered  him,  would 
have  given  him  as  ^ood  as  he  brought,  as 
the  common  saying  is."  Johnson  ;  "  Yes, 
Sir ;  and  Foote  would  have  answered  the 
ostler. — When  Burke  does  not  descend  to 
be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superior 
indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  powers  which  he  shews  in  serious  talk 
and  in  jocularity.  When  he  lets  himself 
down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel*'  I  have 
in  another  place*  opposed,  and  I  hope  with 
success.  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and 
erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke*ii  pleasan- 
try. Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me, 
that  he  differed  from  our  great  friend  in  this 
observation ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  often 
very  happy  in  his  merriment  It  would 
not  have  been  right  for  either  of  us  to  have 
contradicted  Johnson  at  this  time,  in  a  so- 
ciety all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value 
Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might 
have  occasioned  something  more  rough,  and 
at  any  rate  would  probaoly  have  cnecked 
the  now  of  Johnson^s  gooa-humour.  He 
called  to  us  with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation, 
as  the  thought  sUrted  into  his  mind,  ^'  O I 
gratlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  very  great 
thing.  The  Empress  of  Russia  has  ordered 
the  *  Rambler*  to  be  translated  hito  the 
Russian  language  rf  so  I  shall  be  read  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasU 
that  his  &me  would  extend  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone ;  now  the  Wolga  is  far- 
ther  from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Ho- 


>t 


•  "JounuloraTourtotheHebridci,''thJrdediUoa, 
p.  90. 

1 1  have  since  hewrd  that  the  report  was  not  well 
fmindH ;  but  the  etation  divnvered  by  Johtuon  in  the 
brIJcf  that  It  was  true,  •  cwed  a  noUc  ardour  for  literary 
fame. 


race."  Boswell  :  *  You  must  certainly 
be  pleased  with  this.  Sir.**  Johnson  :  **  I 
am  pleased.  Sir,  to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleat- 
ed to  find  he  has  succeeded  in  that  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  do.'* 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  hav- 
ing seen  a  noble  person  driving  in  his  car- 
riage, and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age.  Johnson  :  ^^  Ah, 
Sir ;  that  is  nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that 
a  stout  h^thy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  un- 
dermined.** 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  I  found  him  alone ; 
he  talked  of  Airs.  'Thralc  with  much  concern, 
saying,  *^  Sir,  she  has  done  every  thing 
wrong,  since  Thrale*s  bridle  was  ofiT  her 
neck  ;**  and  was  proceeding  to  mention  some 
circumstances  wnich  have  since  been  the 
subject  of  public  discussion,  when  he  was 
interrupted  bv  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisburv. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted 
a  mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common  in 
Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  though  duly  en- 
forced, is  insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  clergy,  inasmucn  as  all  delinquents 
ma^  be  screened  by  appealing  to  the  Convo- 
cation, which  being  never  authorized  by  the 
King  to  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  the 
appeal  never  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Douglas 
ODserved,  that  this  was  founded  upon  i^o- 
rance ;  for  that  Uie  Bishops  have  suffiaent 
power  to  maintain  dsscipiine,  and  that  the 
sitting  of  the  Convocation  was  wholly  im- 
material in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a  Court 
of  Judicature,  but  like  a  parliament,  to 
make  canons  and  regulations  as  times  may 
require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
^*  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they 
look  upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  abso- 
lute decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  them- 
selves the  marks  of  sanctification.  Others, 
and  those  the  most  rational  in  my  opinion, 
look  upon  salvation  as  conditional  \  and  as 
they  never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  com- 
plied with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid.'* 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries, 
about  this  time,  I  find  a  short  notice,  which 
marks  his  amiable  disposition  more  certain- 
ly than  a  thousand  studied  declarations.— 
^^  Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  and  el^antly , 
I  hope  without  offence  to  God  or  man; 
though  in  no  holy  duty,  yet  in  the  general 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17*  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  Colonel  Valian- 
cy, the  Reverend  l>r.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Capel  Loffl,  who,  though  a  most  zealous 
Wnig,  has  a  mind  so  full  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  so  much  exercised  in  various 
departments,  and  withal  so  much  liberality, 
that  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  titerarv 
Goliath,  though  they  did  not  frighten  this 
little  David  ofiwpuUur  spirit,  could  not  but 
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excite  his  admiration.     There  was  also  Mr. 
Braithwaite  of  the  Pust-otUce,  that  amiable 
and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest  and  un- 
assuming  manners,  has  associated  with  many 
of  the  wits  of  the  ajje.     Johnson  was  very 
quiescent  to-day.     rerhaps  too  I  was  indo- 
lent. I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in  my  notes, 
but  that  when  1  mentioned  that  I  had  seen 
in  the  King's  library  sixtv-three  editions  of 
niv  favourite  Thomas  4  Kemjjis, — amongst 
wfiich   it    was  in  eight   languages,   Latin, 
Crennan«  Trench,  Italian,  Spaiii^,  English 
Arabic,  and  Armenian, — he  said,  he  thought 
it  unnecesssary  to  collect  many  c<litions  of 
a  book,  which  were  all  the  same,  except  as 
to  the  pai)er  and  print  {  he  would  have  the 
original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  the 
editions  which  had  any  variations  in  the 
text.    He  approved  of  the  famous  collection 
of  editions  ot  Horace  by  l^ouglas,  mentioned 
bv  Pope,  who  is  said  to  1  a/e  had  a  closet 
filled  with  them;   and   he  added,  "every 
man  should  try  to  collect  one  book  in  that 
manner,  and  present  it  to  a  public  library." 

On  Tuesdav,  Mav  10,  I  saw  him  for  a 
short  time  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  that 
the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the  King  passed, 
**  Ko  Fox — No  Fox,"  which  I  did  not  like. 
Ho  said,  "They  were  right.  Sir.'*  I  said, 
I  thought  not ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  making 
Mr.  I  ox  the  King^s  competitor.  There 
being  no  audience,  so  thut  tnere  could  be  no 
trium])h  in  a  victorv,  he  fairly  agreed  with 
me.  I  said  it  might  do  very  well,  if  ex- 
])lained  thus  :  "  Let  us  have  no  Fox ;"  un- 
clerstanding  it  as  a  prayer  to  his  Afajesty 
not  to  appomt  that  gentleman  minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  I  sat  a  jiart  of 
the  evening  with  him,  by  ourselves.  I  ob- 
served, that  tne  death  of  our  friends  might 
be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own 
dissolution,  because  we  might  have  more 
friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He 
perha])s  felt  this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  ap- 
prehension as  to  death  ;  and  said,  with  heat, 
"  How  can  a  man  know  where  his  depaited 
friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  be  his 
friends  in  the  other  world.  How  many 
friendships  have  you  known  formed  upon 
I)rincip]es  of  virtue  ?  Most  friendships  are 
formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  con- 
federacies in  vice,  or  leagues  rn  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
I<angtnn.  He  said,  '*  I  know  not  who  will 
go  to  Heaven,  if  l^angton  does  not.  Sir,  I 
could  almost  .lay,  Sii  anima  mea  cum  Ixing' 
tono,'^  I  mentioned  a  very  eminent  friend 
as  a  virtuous  man.  '  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  Sir  ; 

but has  not  the  evangelical  virtue  of 

Langton.     ■,  I  am  atraid,  would  not 

scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench." 

He,  however,  charged  Mr.  I^angton  with 
what  he  thought  want  of  judgement  upon 
an  interesting  occasion.  "  When  I  was  ill 
(said  lie,J  I  de.sired  he  would  tell  me  sincere- 
ly in  what  he  thought  my  life  was  faulty. 


Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  ab 
which  he  had  written  down  sevend  texts  af 
Scripture,  recommending  Chiistiaii  duritr. 
Ana  when  I  questioned  him  what  occisae 
I  had  given  for  such  an  animadyersioo,  i& 
that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this,— chat  I 
sometimes  contrtUlicted  people  in  coDyena* 
tion.  Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to  loj 
man  to  be  contradicted  ?*'  Boswell:  **\ 
suppose  he  meant  the  manner  of  doing  it; 
roughly,  and  harshhr.**  Johnsov  :  ^  AaA 
who  is  the  worse  mr  that  ?*'  Bosweu: 
"  It  hurts  people  of  weaker  nerves.'*  Jobs- 
SOK :  "  I  Know  no  such  weaak-nenred  peo- 
ple.'* Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  rekted  tin 
conference,  said,  ^^  It  is  well,  if  when  a  ohb 
comes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier  upa 
his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rougk 
in  conversation.*' 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  vai 
presented  to  him,  though  at  first  pkaied 
with  the  attention  of  his  friend,  whom  be 
thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  ei* 
claimed  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  ^  WlaX 
is  your  drift,  Sir  ?*'  Sir  Joshua  ReynoM* 
pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  scene  ix 
a  comed)r,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  vi«f. 
lent  passion  and  belabour  his  confessor.*** 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  cooTer- 
sation  at  the  times  when  I  saw  him  durinc 
the  rest  of  thu  month,  till  Sundav,  the  dOth 
of  May,  when  1  met  him  in  the  evening  st 
Mr.  Hoole*8,  where  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany both  of  ladies  and  gentlemeD.  Sir 
James  Johnston  happened  to  say,  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  arvuments  of  rouzisel 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
thev  were  paid  for  spewing.  Jouxsov ; 
^^  Nay,  Sir,  argument  is  argument.  You 
cannot  help  paying  regard  to  their  argu- 
ments. If  the^  are  good.  If  it  were  testi- 
mony,  you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew 
that  it  were  purchased.  There  is' a  beauti- 
ful image  in  Bacon  f  upon  this  subject :  te^ 

•  After  all,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  m  Mr 
Langton  wa«  seriou&ly  rrauested  by  Dr.  JohnnB  » 
mention  what  appeared  to  him  erroneoua  in  tlie  dmae- 
ter  of  hb  friend,  ne  waa  bound  as  an  honest  num.  to  kt- 
timate  what  he  really  thought,  which  he  certainlv  dM 
In  I  he  moKt  delicate  manner;  so  that  JohnsMs  IftiimA 
whe.i  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mbid,  ^was  pleaced  vitk  ii. 
The  textJi  ruj^gested  are  now  before  me,  and  I  shall  quote 
a  f.-w  of  them.  ••  Blessed  are  the  met.>k,  for  the%  thai 
iniiurit  the  earth."  Af/if.  v.  6.— ••  I  therefore,  the  pri- 
soner of  the  Lord,  iMsseech  you,  that  ye  wmlk  worthTof 
the  vo<-atlon  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  ail  lowUnw 
and  meekness,  with  long-sufTe^ijig.  forlJMrinir  cmeath 
other  in  l(i%e."  Rpfict.  v.  1,  2.—"  And  al»ve  all  tiiat 
Ihnics  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  pcrfcctnets." 
Coi.  iiL  14.— ••  Charity  sufTercth  long,  and  i*  kind:  d* 
rily  envicth  not,  charity  vaunteth  not  itaelf,  is  not  puM 
up :  doth  not  behave  Itself  unseemly,  b  not  cvaiTy  pro- 
voked." 1  Cor.  xili.  4.  5.  ,  * 
t  [  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  The  raisnirr 
^•ferrwi  to  is  not  Bacon's,  but  Bovle^s:  and  may  be 
found  with  a  slight  variation  hi  JoKnaon'a  DictkmirT, 
under  the  word— CitoMdioMr.  So  happily  selected  aiv 
the  greater  narl  of  the  examples  in  that  incomLKuable 
work,  that  if  the  moi*i  striking  passages  fonnd  In  it  wert 
collected  by  one  of  our  modem  book-makers,  under  th« 
title  of  Thk  Hkaitiks  ok  Jon.NsoN'a  Dictio.vart* 
thev  wouM  form  a  very  pkasiuf;  and  |M>pular  \oluni«k 
M.  I 
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timony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  lonp 
bow  ;  the  force  of  it  clei)end»  on  the  strength 
of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is  uke 
an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal 
force  though  shot  by  a  child." 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's, 
and  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  being  ex- 
pected in  the  evening  Mr.  Hoole  put  into 
his  hands  her  beautiful  "  Ode  on  the 
Peace  :"*  Johnson  read  it  over,  and  when 
this  elegant,  and  accomplished  young  lady+ 
was  presented  to  him,  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem ;  this 
was  the  most  delicate  and  pleasmg  compli- 
ment he  could  pay.  Her  respectable  friend. 
Dr.  Kippis,  from  whom  I  had  this  anecdote, 
was  stanaing  by,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

Miss  Wuliams  told  me,  that  the  only 
other  time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
Dr.  Johnson*8  company,  he  asked  her  to 
sit  down  by  him,  wnich  she  did ;  and  upon 
her  inquiring  how  he  was,  he  answered,  '•^  I 
am  very  ill  indeed.  Madam.  I  am  very  ill 
even  when  you  are  near  me ;  what  should  I 
be  were  you  at  a  distance  ?'* 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  ao  to  Ox- 
ford, as  his  first  jaunt  after  his  iflness  ;  we 
talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  pro- 
mised to  accompany  him.  He  was  impa- 
tient and  fretful  to-night,  because  I  did  not 
at  once  agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday. 
AVhen  I  considered  how  ill  he  had  been, 
and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I  re- 
solved to  indulge  him,  though  with  some 
inconvenience  to  myself,  as  1  wished  to  at- 
tend the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Han- 
del, in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains, 
he  was  ever  compas'ionate  to  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring 
them  aid,  as  api)ears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words : 
"  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for.  some  relief  for  a 
poor  man,  to  whom,  I  hope,  I  have  given 
what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.  The  man 
importunes  me,  and  the  blow  goes  round.  I 
am  goins  to  try  another  air  on  Thursday.** 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post- 
coach  took  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Boit- 


*  The  peace  made  by  that  very  able  ftatesmon,  the  Earl 

rnuix  Of  Lansdown,  which  may 


of  Shelbiirne,  now  MarnuU  of  Lansdown,  which 
fairly  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  prospe- 
ri^  of  Great  Britain  since  that  time. 

t  In  the  first  edition  of  my  Work,  the  epithet  amiable 
was  ffiven.    I  was  sorry  to  oe  obliged  to  strilie  it  out : 
but  Icould  not  in  justice  suffer  it  to  remain,  after  this^^ay 
young  lady  had  not  only  written  in  favour  of  the  *a^Ht^ 
vage  anarchy  with  which  France  has  been  visited,  but  r~^-i 
had  (as  I  have  been  Informed  by  good  authority,)  walked 
without  horror,  over  thegrouna  at  theThuillerips  when 
it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  faithful 
Swiss  guards,  who  were  barbarously  massacred  for  hav- 

at  bravely  defendeit,  against  a  crew  of  ruffians,  the 
onarch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  Prom 
Dr.  Johnson  shecould  now  expect  not  endeannent,  but 
repulsion. 


court.  The  other  two  parfsengert  were 
Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daughter,  two  very 
agreeable  ladies  from  America ;  they  were 
going  to  Worcestershire,  where  they  then 
resioed.  Frank  had  been  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter the  day  before  to  take  places  for  us  ;  and 
I  found  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  made  our  names  be  put  down.  Mrs. 
Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me, 
"  Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  ?"  I  told 
her  it  was  ;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to 
listen.  As  she  soon  happened  to  mention 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear 
it,  that  her  husband  had  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned  her  to 
beware  of  introducing  that  subject,  as  she 
must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson  was 
against  the  people  of  that  country.  He 
talked  a  great  deaL  But  I  am  sorry  I  have 
preserved  little  of  the  conversation.  Miss 
Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she 
said  to  me  aside,  '•*'  How  he  does  talk ! 
Every  sentence  is  an  essay.**  She  amused 
herself  in  the  coach  with  knotting;  he 
would  scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employ- 
ment any  merit.  ^^  Next  to  mere  idleness 
(said  he)  I  think  knotting  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  scale  of  insignificance;  though  I  once 
attempted  to  learn  knotting.  Dempster's 
sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to  teach 
me  it ;  but  I  made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  re- 
serve in  the  public  post-coach  of  the  state  of 
his  afiairs :  *•*•  I  have  (said  he)  about  the 
world,  I  think,  above  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  intend  shall  afibrd  Frank  an  an- 
nuity  of  seventy  pounds  a  year.''  Indeed 
his  openness  with  people  at  a  first  interview 
was  remarkable.  He  said  once  to  Mr. 
Langton,  '^  I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Rich- 
ard in  *  The  Journey  to  London,^  Fm  never 
strange  in  a  strange  place,"  He  was  truly 
social.  He  strongly  censured  what  is  mucn 
too  common  in  Kngland  among  persons  of 
condition,— maintaining  an  absolute  silence, 
when  'unknown  to  eacn  other ;  as  for  in- 
stance, when  occasionally  brought  together 
in  a  room  before  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house  has  appeared.  ^^  Sir,  that  is  being 
so  uncivilized  as  not  to  understand  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity.*' 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mut- 
ton which  he  had  for  dinner.    The  ladies, 
I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great  philoso- 
pher, whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been 
admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ill-humour 
from  such  a  cause,    ^e  scolded  the  waiter, 
ying,  ^^  It  isas  bad  as  bad  can  be  :  it  is  ill- 
",  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  iU-drest." 
He  bore    the  journey  very  well,    and 
seemed  to  feel  himself  elevated  as  he  ap- 
proached Oxford,  that  magnificent  and  ve- 
nerable seat  of  Learning,  Orthodoxy,  and 
Toryism.    Frank  came  in  the  heavy  coach, 
in  readiness  to  attend  him;  and  we  were 
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received  with  the  mort  polite  hoapitalkv 
■t  the  huLue  of  hii  old  friend  Dr.  Adimit. 
Muter  of  Pembroke  College,  who  hnj 
fprea  us  a  kind  invilntion.  Before  we  were 
Kt  doim,  1  cuniinunicited  ta  JohniioQ,  mv 
having  engaged  to  return  to  London  direci  1  v. 
for  the  reuon  I  have  mentioned,  but  thiil  I 
would  hasten  back  to  hitn  again.  He  vios 
pleased  that  I  hod  mode  thia journey  mero I  r 
to  leep  him  rompanv.  He  wu  emiv  anil 
placid,  with  Dr.  Adams,  Mn.  and'AIii^ 
Adaina,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow  of  ih^ 
learned  HebrfBn,wbo  wu  here  on  a  vJMt. 
Me  ooon  dispatched  Iheinquiriei  which  were 
made  about  hii  iltnea*  and  recoverv,  bv  a 
thort  and  distinct  narrative ;  and  tfien  un. 
auming  a  gay  air,  repeated  &om  Switl, 

And  UU  ci<  iiiirUdiSfSd  pffli.- 

Dr-  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  hav- 
ing been  mentioned.  Johnson  recollBCling 
the  manner  in  which  be  had  been  censu  red 
hj  that  prelate,*  thus  retaliated:  "Tom 
knew  he  should  be  liead  before  what  he  has 
aoid  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have 
printed  it  while  he  wu  alive."  Dr.  Aixiit) : 
'■  I  believe  his  '  Dissertations  on  the  Pr.i- 
phedes'  is  his  great  work.  Johnsun  : 
"Whv,  Sir,  it  is  Tom'i  great  work;  hul 
how  far  it  is  great,  or  how  much  ofil  is 
Toms,  are  other  ijUestions.  I  fancy  a  cun- 
•iderahle  |iart  of  it  was  borrowed."  Dr. 
AnAHS  !  '•  He  was  a  verv  succeoaful  man.  ' 
JOHHSON  :  "I  dun't  ttink  bo.  Sir.  lie 
did  not  get  very  high.  He  vu  late  in  net- 
ting  what  he  did  get;  and  he  did  not  get  il 
by  the  best  means.  I  believe  he  was  a 
gross  Hattcrer." 

liiigtoLon- 
onTTednes- 
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[tau7  thotl 

k  /DF  »■    nort  emIMIt  larlnrSi^    11  :— Hamni«»W]  "Whsldo  rau  Ihlnli. 

nuinli>  mii  rkarifjr,  kii  moraUu  «■  lllim  La* )-   Johubok  :  "  WHHuh  Law. 

ui  Kutnrn  we  may  mnildcr  u  Ag  i7   Ui<  M«  plea  of  pamwUc  Dlrtnlq  i  bat  W 

Id  peimanmi  ppbilon  ol  Btthop  NtwMol  flie     ™  ?",|^^|^'  ."'""."jl.  f^.™ 

■sd  jwrrlibnai  nt  oM  lie.    I  JUl  Ihrf  bs^  ^"^ 
Id  idlilcHi. 


daj,  the  yth  of  June,  wbeu  I  •mm  happy  ta 
End  myself  uain  In  the  same  luimliii 
drole  at  Femboke  College,  with  l£e  con- 
lorlahle  proopect  of  m^ing  aome  i 
.Tiihnson  welcomed  my  retiini  with  i 
ordinary  glee. 
!  talKcd  witl-  — 

iniirable  Archihi  _         , 

ui-terhe  has  given  at  the  Duke  of  ArfjU'i 
able,  when  we  were  at  Inwerary  ;+  and  U 
hii  time  wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hud, 
L  fiiller  account  of  that  learned  and  voxn- 


which  struck  n         ^ 

never  ^d  he)  knew  a  noiuuroi  who  cook 
rtfaNni.":^  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  da] 
that  fiiculty  to  many  of  tfa^  wrilcn;  u 
Hiirkea,  Brett,  and  other  eminent  lUviBci 
of  that  persuasion  ;  and  did  not  recoQM 
thjt  the  seven  Biihopa,  so  juatly  cetrbnttd 
for  thar  magnammutu  rcut«iire  of  aihitn- 
ry  power,  were  yet  naruurora  to  the  new  Go- 
vernment. Tbe  no^jurinif  clergy  of  Scat- 
latid,  indeed,  who,  excepting  ■  few,  hsn 
hiUljr,  by  a  sudden  Stroke,  cut  off  all  tics  af 
allcttiance  to  the  houae  of  Stuart,  and  re- 
solved to  pray  fur  our  prcKot  lawful  Sove- 
reign by  name,  maybe  thou^t  to  havetsa- 
tiniied  this  remark  ;  as  it  majr  be  said,  tint 
(hi:  divine  indeleaaible  hereditary  ri|^ 
Mliich  they  professed  to  believe,  iferertrue, 
iniist  be  equally  true  MilL  Many  of  ny 
iL'.iders  will  be  surpnaed  when  I  meatioa, 
ilmt  Johnson  aasured  me  be  Iwl  never  ia 
hi<  life  been  in  a  noiuuTiiia  neetioii-MiUMk 
r^ext  morning  at  brealmrt,  be  painted 

4tiil    a    rumunt   in    Savaiiw^a    ^  Vf aiJ**Ft -" 


L^J^l 


litv  ol 

in  in  my  Shakapeare,  I  should  ha 
til  couplet : 


Vnii  see  tbev'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  T." 
(sniiUng.)  iir.  Adams  :  "  But  vou  did  aal 
write  against  Warhurton."  Joaaaoa : 
'■  So.  Sir,  I  treated  him  with  frreat  nqxtt 
both  in  my  Preface  and  in  my  Notes." 

>f  rs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  CbaniberlaTiie,  who  had 
(;iven  up  great  prospects  in  tbe  Chnnh  of 


Wauan  La> 

' JemaT  CgiUfT  foufbl  wlthnil  i 
=.,..CDuMiut  dabBUHvlcton.'  Mi. 
itkmKl  Kenn  ul  KmliveD ;  but  mil 
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liun  to  the  Bomnii 
D,  who  «ll 
mired  every  man  who  acted  &T»ni 
cntiaiu  r^ard  to  principlei  erroneous  or 
not,  eiclaimeil  fervently, "  Gou  bless  him." 
Mn.  KennicDt,  in  confirmation  of  Dr. 
JohnauD'g  opinion,  tbaC  the  present  wis  nut 
vorse  than  toTHier  a^^,  menttoned  (hat  her 
brother  assureiiher,  there  was  now  less  intl- 
deUty  on  the  Continent  than  there  had 
been ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  k^s 
read.  I  asserted,  from  good  sulhority,  thut 
ilume's  infidelity  was  certainlr  less  read. 
Joumson:  "All  infidel  wiitefs  drop  into 
oblivion,  when  personal  connexions  and  the 
doridness  of  novelty  aregonc  ;  though  now 
and  then  a  foolish  lellow,  who  thinLi  he  can 


a  Collt^  joker,  who  docs  nut  consider  that 
vhat  is  a  joke  in  College  will  not  do  in  the 
world.  To  such  defenders  of  rel^on,  I 
would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I  tl"- 
OMmberbo  have  seen  in  some  old  collection  i 


The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is 
not  correct ;  one  and  not  Ihet,  should  be  op- 
posed to  t'olher."* 

On  the  Homau  Catholic  religion  he  said, 
'■  If  you  join  the  Popista  externally,  Ibev 
will  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  yoifr 
beliefin  thnr  tenets.  'No  reasoning  Papist 
believes  every  article  of  their  faith.  There 
it  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  lie 
jiersuaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  n 
timorous  dispontion,  in  great  doubt  of  his 
acceptance  with  God,  and  pretty  credulous, 
may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church  where  there 
are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  Heaven.  I 
would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could.  I  have  ftar 
enough  i  but  an  obstinate  rationality  pre- 
vents me.  I  shall  never  be  a  Papist,  unless 
on  the  near  appro^h  of  death,  of  which  I 
have  a  very  great  terror.  I  wonder  that 
women  are  not  all  Papists."  Boswell  ; 
"  They  are  not  more  afVaid  of  death  than 


JOHJ 


"  Becai 


"They   t 


more  pioua."    Johnson  :      _  .. _.,., 

they  are  not  more  pious,    A  wicked  TelloK 


"l*!  FoundllnE llcmlul  tor  Wli,-  pHnud SI 
ITXt    II  li  H  foSowi: 


021 
,    licit 


is  ihe  mo.'l  pious  when  he 
beat  you  all  at  piet;y." 

He  argueil  in  defence  of  aoniB  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Church  nf  Home  As 
to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  liuty,  he 
said,  "They  may  think,  that  in  what  ia 
merely  ritual,  deriatinns  triini  the  primitive 
mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
convenience;  and  I  think  they  are  as  well 
warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are 
to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the 
ancient  tutplisui."  As  to  the  invocation  of 
saints,  he  said,  "Though  I  do  not  think  it 
authorizei),  it  apiiears  to  me,  that  the  '  com. 
niunion  of  saints'  in  the  Creed  means  the 
communion  with  thesoints  in  Heaven,  as  con. 
nected  with 'The  holy  Catholic  church  ""t 
He  admitted  the  infiuent-e  of  evil  spirits 
upon  our  minds,  and  said,  "  Nobody  who  be- 
lieves the  New  Testament  can  deny  it." 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the 
Bishop  orW'orcesler's  Sermons,  and  read  to 
tbe  company  some-  passages  from  one  of 
them,  upon  this  text,  "  Brtiil  Ae  Ot«it,and 
he  TcUl  fig  from  jmii."  James  iv.  7.  i  was 
happy  to  produce  so  judicious  and  el^ant  a 
support crt  of  a  doctrine,  which,  I  know  not 
why,  should,  in  this  world  of  imjierfect  know- 


Imd,  On  Hn.  Dr.  L«ii.  erf  whom  It  nut  Inilyboaiki; 

ilHltU  tlU  UmltJMMIt  trrmi.    II  b  nnwkiUg  that 
Waller.  In  hl>  ■'  RfOKIloiii  on  the  wnnl  Ptdtlanh  b 
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ledge,  and  therefore,  of  wonder  and  mystery 
in  a  thousand  instances,  be  contested  by  some 
with  an  unthinking  assurance  and  flippancy. 
After  dinner,  Wnen  one  of  us  taUced  of 
there  being  a  great  enmity  between  Whig 
and  Tory ;  —  Johvsox  :    "  Why,  not  so 
much,  I  thinly,  unless  when  they  come  into 
eompetition  with  each  other.    There  is  none 
when  they  are  only  common  acquaintance, 
none  when  they  are  of  different  sexes.    A 
Tory  will  mvjIT  into  a  Whig  fiimily,  and  a 
Whig  into  a  Tory  fiunily,  without  any  re- 
luctance.   But  inde^,  in  a  matter  of  much 
more  concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that 
ia  religion,  men  ana  women  do  not  concern 
themselves  much  about  difference  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral 
character  of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to 
them ;  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well 
received  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue, 
and  this  by  a  very  good  woman,  by  a  woman 
who  says  her  prayers  three  times  a  day." 
Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their  sex 
from  this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down ! 
^  No,  110,  a  lady  wiU  take  Jonathan  Wild  as 
readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he  has  three-pence 
more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will 
give  her  to  him.    Women  have  a  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious  than 
we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict 
them ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  &- 
shion  ;  their  virtue  is  of  more  consequence 
to  us  than  our  own,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  11- 
centious  character,  and  said,  ^  Suppose  I 
had  a  mind  to  marry  that  gentleman,  would 
my  parents  consent  ?*'  Johksom  :  *'  Yes, 
they  d  content,  and  youM  go.  YouM  go, 
though  they  did  not  consent.'^  Miss  Adams  : 
^Perhaps  their  opposing  might  make  me 
go."  Johnson  :  "  O,  very  well ;  you'd  take 
one  whom  you  think  a  baa  man,  to  have  the 
pleasure-of  vexing  your  parents.  You  put 
me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the  physician, 
who  was  very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One 
day,  when  he  was  eating  it,  he  said,  ^  I  wish 
I  was  a  Jew.* — '  Why  so  ?  (said  somebody ;) 
the  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  eat  your  &vou- 
rite  meat.' — ^  Because  (said  he,)  I  should 
then  have  the  ^st  of  eating  it,  with  the 
pleasure  of  sinning.'  " — Johnson  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  ob- 
servation I  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased 
him  much  ;  he  said  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  ^'That  there  should  be  so  much  ex- 
cellence united  with  so  much  depravity^  is 
strange." 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  meri^ 
and  accompUshments,  and  her  constant  «i  ^ 
tention  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon" 
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lantry,  ^^  Don't  say  so,  my  dear ;  I  hope  you 
don't  reckon  my  heart  as  nothing.*' 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  as  reported, 
that  he  had  said  lately,  ^*  I  am  for  the  Kin^ 
against  Fox ;  but  I  am  for  Fox  agahist  Pitt.^ 
Johnson  :  *■*'  Yes,  Sir ;  the  Sing  is  my 
master;  but  I  do  not  know  Pitt;  and  Fox 
is  my  friend." 

'^  Fox  (added  he)  is  a  most  extnordiiuury 
man:  here  is  a  man,  (describing  him  in 
strong  terms  of  objection  in  some 


according  as  he  apprehended,  but  wfai( 
alted  his  abilities  tne  more)  who  has  ^vided 
the  Kingdom  with  Caesar ;  so  that  it  was  a 
doubt  wnether  the  nation  should  be  ruled 
by  the  sceptre  of  Greorge  the  Third,  or  the 
tongue  of  Fox." 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea 
with  us.  Jonnson  had  in  genovl  a  peculiar 
lileasure  in  the  company  of  physicians, 
which  was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  con- 
versation of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson  said,  ^^  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  good  Radcllffe's  tra- 
velling fellowships  have  done.  I  know  no- 
thing that  has  been  imported  by  them ;  yet 
many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Inocu- 
lation,  for  instance,  has  saved  more  lives 
than  war  destroys:  and  the  cures  performed 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.  But 
it  is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physi- 
cians to  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany, 
for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known  here : 
I*d  send  them  out  of  Christendom ;  I'd  send 
them  among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  1 1,  we  talked  at  break- 
fast of  forms  of  prayer.  Johxbov  :  ^  I 
know  of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in  the 
^  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' "  Dr.  Adams, 
(in  a  very  earnest  manner :)  '|  I  wi^  Sir, 
you  would  compose  some  fiiunily  prayers." 
Johnson  :  **•  I  will  not  compose  prayen  for. 
you.  Sir,  because  you  can  do  it  for  yourself. 
But  I  have  thought  of  getting  together  all 
the  books  of  prayen  whicn  I  could,  selecting 
those  which  should  appear  to  me  the  best, 
putting  out  some,  inserting  others,  adding 
some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  prefixing  a 
discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now.  gathered 
about  him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time 
joined  In  pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan. 
tie  seemed  to  be  a  little  displeased  at  the 
manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in  great  agi- 
tation called  out,  '*  Do  not  talk  thus  of  what 
is  so  awfuL  I  know  not  what  time  God 
will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There  mre 
many  things  which  I  wish  to  do.**  Some  of 
us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  **•  1  never 
.t^jus  more  serious  about  any  thing  in  my 
,t^^^."    Johnson:  ^'Let  me  alone,  let  me 


him.  She  happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little 
coffee-pot,  in  which  she  had  made  him  coffbe 
was  the  only  thing  she  could  call  her  own. 
He  turned  to  her  with  a  complacent  gal* 


me ;  I  am  overpowered.**  And  then  he 
put  his  hands  before  his  fkce,  and  reclined 
for  some  time  upon  the  tables 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  using,  in 
his  forms  of  prayer,  *'  i  am  the  chief  of  sin- 
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a  mode  of  e 


nen,"  and  oUier  *ucfa  BelAcondemmng  ex- 
pressioDB.  "Now,  (uid  I)  thU  cannot  he 
wiid  with  truth  by  eveij  man,  and  tberefbrc 
is  improper  tor  a  geoenl  printed  form.  I 
m/Klf  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  wont  <it' 
men;  I  ttili  not  n;  lo."  Joshmih  :  "A 
iitui  may  kuow,  that  phjncallj,  that  ih  in 
tbe  real  state  of  thinn,  he  is  not  the  WQrsl 
man  ;  but  iJut  morally  he  inaj  be  so.  I.aw 
obuerves.  that '  every  man  Itnowa  aomething 
wiirse  uf  binuell^  than  he  ia  sure  of  in 
otbers.'    You  may  boI  have  committed  nich 

-n  have  done;  but  you  ' 

DOwammBU-"-- ^ -ji^-l.  .. 

"e  of  expreaiion  fcr  •!  am  a 
„_,_ So  St.  Paul,  apealciuR  of  imr 

S^viouB's  havlna  died  to  save  dnncre,  says, 
■  of  vhom  I  am  tbe  chief:'  yet  he  certaiiiU' 
did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as  Judaa  Iifs- 
riut."  Boswell:  "ButiSir.TBylorraenns 
it  literally,  for  be  founds  a  conceit  upon  it. 
When  praytnK  for  the  conversion  uf  sinners, 
and  of  nimsell  in  particular,  he  says, '  IjOH  n, 
thou  wilt  not  leare  thyoAi^/'worii  undone,'" 
Johnson  .-  "  I  do  not  ajjprove  of  fiaurBtivL- 
expressions  in  addressing  the  Supremt 
Being ;  and  I  never  use  them.  Taylor  pve» 
a  very  good  advice:  'Never  lie  in  your 
p«;rers;  never  conf^  more  than  you  really 
leliere  ;  ntver  promise  more  than  you  mean 
to  perform.'  "  I  recollected  this  precept  in 
his  '  Golden  Grove ;'   but  his  eratuple  fur 

St.MaryHaIl,atbi«beautifuTviila^ 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  lais,  about  two  miles 
from  Oiford.  While  we  were  upon  llie 
road.  I  had  tbe  resolution  Ui  ask  Johnsurt 
whether  he  tbousht  that  the  roughness  of 
his  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or  nut. 
and  if  be  would  not  have  done  more  good  il 
he  had  been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  li> 
answer  myaelfthua:  "Perhaps  it  has  bet'n 
□f  advantage,  as  it  has  given  weight  to  wlml 
you  said  :  you  could  not,  perhaps,  liave 
talked  with  such  authority  without  it." 
Jdhmsom!  "No,  Sir;  1  have  done  more 
good  at  I  am.  Obscenity  and  impiety  bsvc 
always  been  repressed  m  my  company," 
IIuswell:  "Tnie,  Sir;  and  that  it  Wore 
than  can  be  said  of  every  Bishop.  Greater 
liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of 
B  Bisho)],  though  a  very  good  man,  from  lii; 
being  milder,  and  ther^ore  not  commanding; 
such  awe.  Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who  mij^ht 
have  been  benefited  by  your  converaation, 
have  been  frightened  away.  A  wortliy 
frienilofoursbas  toldme,  that  hehaaoflon 
been  atraid  to  talk  to  you."  .TonHSON  :l 
"  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he 


I  (w  my  Icamid  Mmd  Di' 


Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  tor  having 
preached  a  aermon  betbre  the  House  of  Com. 
mon*,  on  the  30th  of  January,  17J2,  fuU  of 
high  Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he  waa 
thanted  as  usual,  and  priuted  it  at  their  re- 
qm-ai;  hut,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence 
and  action  which  disgraced  a  part  of  the 
jirL'stnt  reisn,  tbe  thanki  were  aflerward* 
ordered  to  be  expunged.  This  strange  con- 
dm-t  auffldcntly  exposes  Itself;  sod  Dr. 
NobeU  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  ii 
due  [0  a  lofty  tHend  of  our  monarchical  con- 
slitiitioo.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Sir, 
the  Court  will  he  very  much  to  blame,  if 
be  LI  not  promoted."  I  lold  this  to  Dr. 
Nowetl ;  and  asserting  my  humbler,  thougb 
noi  less  zealous  exertions  in  the  same  cause, 
1  Hii|[geated,  that  whatever  return  wemlritt 
relative,  we  should  still  have  tbe  consolatioo 
fif  being  like  Butler's  steady  and  generoua 

ajUbu^  U  be  dm  iiwDe  lipoD.' 
We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy 
at  l)r.  Nowell'a,  where  waa  a  very  agreeaSIe 
comj.anj  i  and  we  drank  "  Church  ana  King" 
-lUr  dinner,  with  true  Torv  cordiality. 
■"   -  "    ■    "  •    clergymi       ' 


We  talked  of  a 


affluence.  I  malntamed  that  w  _ 
ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success ;  for 
merit  of  everr  sort  was  entitled  to  reward. 
Jonntov  :  "  ^,  I  will  not  allow  this  man 
to  bave  merit  No.  Sir  ;  what  he  has  is  ra- 
tiit'r  the  contrary  ;  I  will,  indeed,  allow  him 
lourLige,  and  on  this  account  we  so  &r  civs 
liiui  credit.  We  have  more  re%Mt  for  • 
limn  who  robs  boldly  on  the  hif^way,  than 
iiir  J  fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  and 
kiiiii'lLS  you  down  behind  your  back.  Cou> 
r.i^^  sa  Quality  so  necessary  for  maintainh^ 
viriiie,  that  it  is  always  reapectefl,  e»«n 
whi-n  It  is  associated  with  vice." 

1  censured  tbe  coane  invectives  which 
were  become  fiisbionable  in  the  House  of 
(.'uminons,  and  aaid  that  if  members  of  par. 
liamtnt  must  attack  each  other  personaUy 
ill  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be  done  mora 
(■fnteelly.  JohhsoMi  "No,  Sir;  that  would 
l)f  much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous 
when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit  or  deBcacy, 
110  SLibtle  convevance.  The  difierenee  be- 
tni'ta  coarse  and  refined  abuse  is  as  thedit 
lerenie  between  being  bruised  by  a  club, 
unil  Hounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.' ~I  hav« 
niiicc  observed  bis  position  elegantly  ex* 
lires.sed  by  Dr.  Young: 

^Un  Saturday,  June  Itl,  there  drank  tea 
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witli  u-*  at  Dr.  Adams's.  Mr.  .It»hii  Homier-  |  have  such  a  dej^riH.'  of*lio]K*  &«  to 
Mill,  stuili. lit  ot' l\>nihrokc-Collogi>.  celt'bra-     quiet.     Vuu  Sfc   1   nin   iint  quit-i. 


U'i\  tor  his  woiidcrtul  acqiiirenicnt.s  in  AU 
ihviny,  .hiilii'ial  Astrohi^v,  ami  uthiT  nh- 
t<tru?(o  bikI  i-iirious  iearning;*  and  the  Ko- 
viTi-iid  Hi'rlKTt  C'rnlU  who.  I  nm  at'rnid. 
wdi  somewhat  inortilicd  by  Dr.  JohnsonN 
not  hi-ini(  hij^Iily  plo:u(f<l  witli  Moiiie  *^  I'a- 
mily  Disi'Dursi':*/*  whicli  he  had  print tvl : 
thi'v  wen*  ill  t(K)  iuiiiiliar  a  style  to  Ik>  ap- 
provetl  ol'  l>y  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no 
note  of  this  eveniiij^'s  conversation,  exovpt 
u  single  t'ni^ment.  When  I  mentioned 
Thomas  I^inl  Lyttclton's  vision,  the  pre- 
diction of  the  time  of  his  death  and  its  exact 
I'liltihiient ; — .Ions son*  :  "  It  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thiiii;  that  has  hap])enL*<l  in  my 
ihiy.  I  heard  it' witli  my  own  ears,  from  his 
uncle.  I.tinl  Westcole.-f  I  am  so  chid  to 
have  every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  worltl, 
that  I  am  williuir  to  U'lieve  it.  l)n.  Adams: 
**  You  have  evitU'iice  enough  ;  good  evidence 
which  neetl  not  such  support."  .Joiissos  : 
*•  I  like  to  have  more." 

Mr.  IIiiiderM^ii.  with  whom  I  had  saun- 
tere«l  in  the  vtiierahle  walk**  oi'  Mert<»n- 
('(dlege,  and  found  him  a  very  learned  and 
pious  man,  siip]ied  with  us.  Dr.  •Johnson 
hurjirised  him  not  a  little,  hv  acknowledging 
witti  a  liiok  of  horror,  that  fie  was  nuich  op- 
pressctl  hy  the  fear  of  death.  The  ami  a  hie 
l)r.  Adaiiis  suggested  that  (Ion  was  in  fi- 
nitely g«io<l.  .foiiss<ix:  *"  That  he  is  inii- 
iiilely  good,  as  far  as  the  perfeclioii  <'f  his 
nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe;  but 
it  is  necessary  for  good  u}mn  the  whole,  that 
individuals  shoitlu  be  nunished.  As  to  an 
inilir'ulnnK  therefore,  lie  is  not  intinitely 
guoii :  and  as  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have 
fuliilled  the  conditions  on  which  salvation  is 
granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  one  of  thosi* 
who  shall  be <iainne<l.'*  (Looking dismally.) 
Dii.  Adams:  *"  What  do  you  mean  by 
dir.imed!"  .Johnson':  (nasLsionately  and 
loudlv)  **  Sent  to  Hell.  Sir,  and  punished 
evcrlastinglv."'  Dh.  Adams:  ^*  I  don't  be- 
lieve tli:it  iloctrine."  .Joiixsoy:  '••Hold, 
Sir,  do  yt)u  Ix'lieve  that  some  will  Ik?  ])unish- 
ed  at  all  ?"  I)n.  .\dams  :  -  Ileing  excluded 
fr(»m  Heaven  will  be  a  ])unisbment ;  yet 
there  may  l)e  no  great  positive  sutleriiig." 
Johnson:  '»  Well.  Sir;  but,  if  vtui  admit 
any  «h?gree  of  punishment-  tin  re  is  an  end 
of  your  argument  for  iniii.iu-  giM)diie>s, 
simplv  considered  ;  for,  infinite  goodness 
WiUilil  intlict  no  ))uni8hmenl  wliatever. 
There  is  not  infinite  goinlnesi!,  physically 
considered  ;  morally,  there  is."  IJosw  i:i.i. : 
^^  liut  i:iav  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  th^ 
fear  of  death?''     .Johnson  :  **  A*  man  n 


'  S<-»«  an  nn-cniiit  of  him,  in  A  sermon  by  the  Rc^. 
Mr.  AjjnOrr. 

♦  (A  coiiort  arroiint  <if  I.nnl  I.ytifltonN  «uppoM-<l 
^  i«ii»ii  nMV  Ih-  r>iiiii(l  in  NajtlicS  "  History  of  Woitt^trr- 
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vehemence  v.  it h  which  I  talk:  bui 
despair."  Mu?.  Adams:  "  Vou  s 
to  forget  tiie  inrrits  of  our  lU 
.Johnson:  ***  Mai!ani,  I  ilo  not  ti 
merits  of  my  Kcileenier  ;  l.ut  mv  ] 
has  .said  that  he  ivill  s^ot  !i(>me  on 

hand  and  s<mie  cm   his    lct\." II 

ghmmy  agitation,  and  said,  '**  1*11 
more  on't.'* — H'  what  hu.s  now  U 
shouhl  be  urj^ed  by  the  cDCMnies  o 
anity,  as  if  its  intliit-nce  on  the  n 
not  benignant,  let  it  W  reniemb 
.Johnson's  temperament  wa.s  niela: 
which  such  direful  a])])ri-hoiision5  c 
are  oflen  a  common  cllcet.  We 
sently  see.  than  when  he  apj^roacli 
to  his  aw  fill  chauf^e,  his  niind  btv; 
(piil,  and  he  exhibite<l  as  much  fo 
l>ecomes  a  thinking  man  in  that  si 
From  the  sul)jei^>t  of  death  we 
»lisc(mr.se  of  lite,  whether  it  was 
whole  more  happy  or  miserable, 
was  decidedly  lor  the  balance  of  ni 


X  ThfRtxeTMiil  Mr.  Il.-ilph  rhurt.m.  U\h 
NiiM- 1  olIi-»ir.  Oxf'inl,  h;»!»  ta\iiurt.''l  int-  »i' 
irjj  rnnark'*  on  my  \V«»fk,  wluth  hr  i;.  iil 
"I  lMwluthtrtJ)i'xti»lliHl.  an<t  inri-.i^rx  l\ 

••  Thf  ilii<f  ]..-«ri  i>f  wh.if  1  Ua\  v  ti»  i»t-*f 
(h!  In  thi-  fi.lloMini;  1r:tnM-ript  fnun  :i  kxur 
wliith.  Willi  liw  o)iii-iiru'iu-f,  1  <-i>pu'«i  fi.r  ll 
niiil.  wli.ilcvt-r  ni;i\  l>t«  the  nu-iit  i.r  \uh\ih 
inprki.  you  m;iy  \ro  •^urf  i»i.ii  Ih  jn^  wriiM 
Imiiii.iU"  frioiui.  without  uiiy  limn?tion  \h 
kIuiiiI*!  Hi)  f.irihrr.  Iht'>  aiv  the  ^iiiuinc  ainl 
K'ntiinciiu  (»f  the  writer: 

•  Jar 
'  I.ABT  week,  I  W.I-!  rt-atiiiii;  Um  'cojii.i 
DiMwrH'o  Ji>hnM)n.  with  ii)i-rfa>i.iii^  ii^U^n*.  ( 
ihy  .iiUlmr,  .iiiii  lnii<-a>iiii;  \  i>i  rrathm  oi  lh< 
ami  rxdllriit  in.in  ulu>  iniiio  •iiiliji.vt  i>f  i*. 
thniw.  ill,  now  anii  llu-n.  v*  ry  r»roi<Tl\,  *t 
rriii;iiiii'>  n  iln  tii>i> :  Imt  tht-tc  in  oiw  nn 
iiiinit  .iiinln  iiiii^  iiiiil  jMxt  iiDi*,  which  I  ihir: 
iii.uto,  tli.il  J«>hiiM'ii\  ••  iiiiirlii«i  iiu-|.mihi.-i\ 
Ktiuitioiial  iiifiniiliic«,  W(i(iiifi-ii,ic|  \n  |*ro 
Sf.  Paul'*  th.irn  in  the  (li->h.  to  chi  ck  ii'iti  IW<« 
Hiiil  iirro);:iiHT:  whiih  tiif  •*on>(-ioi)'.ni-»-i  of 
iliriary  l:iliiil>,  .iwakf  a«  hcM.i^  It)  rhi*  \i»':< 
minlit  oihrrwi<4>  have  fToiii-ratc^i  in  .i  \irv 
fjrti'.  Anothii  ol)«<T\ation  strikes  nw.  tli 
iliirno-  (if  tfie  v;nr,f  iiiilur.i]  inili^iKwi'i- -n.  :i 
Nirkliiir<<4,  (fur  hi"(a>>  IieMMrn  I\  ivi*^.-.;  oro 
pain  aft.  r  hU  twiniitih  year,  Uv  tfm>-iiii>ri-«l 
Miilr»l  luunaii  lifV,  a.,  ,n  •^cene  of  iiiu»li  i»r 
liian  i«  (•i-nri.-il]\  cxiiorii-noii.  Tlo  rt-  in".'\ 
Iw.wfil  liimn  wijh  aillirtiuri  nli  tlii  jr  «la\<  :  .'i 
tliosi',  uoiloiiM.  whiix'  iiiif|uiii(..s  ml)  Uuin 
Ml  ithcT  r.ilaniiiio  ni>r  rriiiu^,  I  fu>|M- .ir:ii  S 
iii'iil:.tnil  Ml  f^viur.tMv  alhiiMii'.  .i..  (»»  iu.t: 
Hi  dill- r.i  lift- wh  (hJflinMiii'x  iiii.ii>iii.ii!tit,  ,'• 
ni-  stmi!;;  pi  iji  i|  di  iiuiMii  •!.  Thi-  !  miu  -dH'.  i 
i>  tar  l(«o  kIiniim)  toruli.it  I  h.wv  iximik'h, 
as  far  as  I  can  rVii'»iiil»i  r.  I  lia^o  !i.-i1  i:ii>.r< 
i!i»  iii»t  fc.ij  nine  •■«  M-ro.  Init  t»nl\  iiio:i>  ni  iiiia 
iMU  to  tfii*  li't  «if  nir>t  pti.plc. '  Hot  till  :i  i!; 
ami  iM-(Msio:i.iI  Miknet*  wi-n-  far  «i\t-i!i.i''trri 
\(-niiiU  il.-i\-,  r.liil  )>fihapK,  wii-ks  ^  ol.|  ,:f'  |,.|^ 
tlimiii]' ui;'M  (-(infiirt.  i*"!!  tliat  in  ".iMnf.  |.,",' 
nuli.nvt,  hiiiii.in  li't',  s-  fir  as  I  ran  iH-n  <.i\e 
ririitvoriilwrxatiini.  j<U(it  t):.*th'arc  .if  iiinvt 
iiliK-K  mIikIi  Johnson  alwa\<<  iiiM>.u-<l  it  ».-i»; 
ri)'rrM  Illation  for  sinh  it  Minly  i>.  i  hi-.  Hit.' 
not  liiirivteii,  1  Mip}Hwi*,  htvaiiM-,  iiiil),ip|i 
hill  Mlf  a  Inrf!f  |K)itioni>f  nul.ii-kh()l\  in  hi<«i 
mihI  faiMicii  ilu*  (Hirtrait  a  f.iilhfiil  topy  fif  \i 

The  Irarmtl  writer  then  prorctds  thuii  ii 
to  me : 
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jnGrmaliun  of  whidi  t  mnintainccl.  that 
uin  woulii  cbooae  ta  lead  ovGra)^n  theli 


n«  In  (h«  nrarikr  of  virtue,  la  tha  knaw1ed»  indHva 
DCGori.uidlnthihniwariibHInlirc,    FnlhliliEbi 

—    ■'-■    ■    kmVrcntdnn.-p.nS. 


"Upm  Ehe  whale.  irlLlnguMeLiuunrftorjiml  nil 
lurlnR  boiLUT  pabir  of  inlDcU  pcculUlly  opprnied  by 

wlUch  ntnoHlDftry  cua  ve  tunlr  ituuLd  not  fOrm 
our  nlEnutfl  Df  thv  rbvo]  inour  uid  mnplfltlon  of 
lllVi  ariudfau  ihaaf  rrocB  Uk  account.  1  amcoaTlnml 
-  Ihu  V  weU  uw  Hncitiui  EOHtltuTinn  of  Ihln^  which 

arlnilltliiiuli,  uthotlH 
Ihu  hk  hiuDbte  ind  om- 

thon  he  cuuM  namubly  permJt  hbnicir  t 


by  hk  JnnDkHii  BiDtfttpher.  If  he  hluuelf.  upon  re- 
itiilni  Aeuigec(73>AiHthenullirlnlbIilUhI,lw 
wHU  In  «B  Dcfmo  Htltkn.  which  lifMVTiy  eitpwlfd. 
Jadjie  flt  I  lilt  the  Inprailani  which  Uuae  dlKnuruinx 
IMHiuv*  RVT  levre  on  the  n«i«rt  mind.  ihoulLr  In 
MIT  Mcm  hbidEr  whil  etherwlid  the  whole  aplrli  and 

prnmate— win  monJItr  Dd  true  reUctan." 

Thmu h  1  hite.  bi  ume  dnrae.  olnltucl  any  rrfln 
Um  MulMt  mj  Muurinw  Mmri  dorktlewaor  lift 

Mn^HHl  hia  "R^riu,*  I  wii oUind U  Mr.Churto 
(or  flmiT^yliill  olih  mjr  nquBI  of  hk  pemilwlnn  lo  Iti 
■nlhk  Reniirki,  iHkigmuclomonhe  wcltbiirf  vha 

OjHlItuilai.    HKraote pleuhiii vlen nf  lue.  I  hojifv 


iDluHrlouiMndi  nd  u  I  IM  *  pvtkulot  nud 

dl  whom  bedkilnEukhed  wldi  hk  taltem  uid  ^Snd- 

h,  M  I  derlTe  diikr  plamre  frdtn  icflcclbiji  that  ~ 

t  beheld,  (hoiifh  but  tnultntly.  near  our  CoUbb. 

',  ona  whnM  warlu  wDL  fiw  ■*«  dellAliI  and  Imjinvb  riucit  hie 

wutLd,  who  wu  a  Blncen  UHl  iniiKij  aon  oT  (11^  Pre  i^il^ 


H'liU'ii  he  hadez]*erience<].  Jolinson  accede^ 
lo  that  apinioD  in  the  atrangeit  temu.  ThU 
is  Dit  inqiiirv  otlen  niaJe;  anil  ila  heinga 
subject  tn  diiquisilion,  is  a  (iroof  thit  inucfa 
nilaery  preues  upon  human  feelings ;  fur 
those  who  are  conscious  of  a  felicitj'  uf  ex< 
isteni^.  irould  never  hesitate  to  accept  of  a, 
repetition  of  it.  I  have  met  with  a  very  few 
who  vould.  I  have'liearil  Mr,  Burke  uiaka 
U9e  of  •  very  ingenious  and  plautible  arou- 
menton  thiSHubjcct;  "  Evctj  man  (said  he) 
wuulJ  lead  his  life  over  -again  :  for,  every 
man  ja  willing  to  go  on  and  take  on  addition 
to  hil  life,  which,  as  he  growa  older,  he  bai 
no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so 
good,  as  what  has  preceded."  I  iniagine, 
however,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceit- 
ful hope  that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be 
free  irom  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sor- 
rows, which  we  have  already  felt.  We  are, 
for  wise  purposes,  "condemn'd  to  Hope's- 
delusive  mine,"  as  Johnson  finely  says ;  and . 
'  -■  ^'-li  of 


Dry  den,  equally  philosophical  and  poetical: 


It  was  observed  to  Dr.  {Johnson,  that  U 
scented  strange  that  he,  who  has  so  often  de- 
li^liCcd  his  company  by  his  lively  and  bril* 
Uant  (Conversation,  should  sa^  he  was  niiie. 
rable.  Jouhsoh  :  "Alas!  it  is  all  outside  i 
I  luBj  be  cracking  my  joke,  and  cursing  the 
■un.  SuOt  hoai  I  hale  Uty  beamt !"  I  knew 
not  well  what  to  think  of  this  declaratioti ; 
whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  picture  of; 
hia  iiiind,+  or  as  the  effect  of  hia  persuading 
liimitlf  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  position 
"hid!  be  had  assumed  as  to  human  unhap- 
]>iiu'.<4,  was  true.  We  may  apply  to  him  a 
senlfBce  in  Mr.  Greville's  "  Maiims,  Cha- 
ractcts,  uid  Reflections  ;"±  a  book  which  is 
entitled  lo  much  more  praise  than  it  has  re- 


ill:  "Abi 
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ftnd  after  having  deUglited  even  bod^  and 
himaelf  for  •  ftiw  boun,  he  ia  ob^^  to  re- 
turn home ;— he  U  flnhblng  bia  treatiae,  to 
prove  that  imbipjdnen  ii  the  portian  of 

Chi  SundaT,  June  19,our  philosopheriras 
ctlni  at  biE^ftat.  liere  «aa  xnnethiRD 
eiceedingl;  pleating  la  our  leuliM  a  L'oi- 
lege  lift,  without  reitmlnt,  and  wltb  bujw- 
rloT  elewice,  in  consequeDce  of  our  liTing 
in  the  Master's  Hoose,  and  baring  the<.-nm. 
panj'  of  ladies.  Mr*.  Kennicot  related,  in 
bii  pretence,  a  lining  lajing  of  Dr.  Jobnaon 
to  Miaa  Hannah  Man,  who  had  exprcsit^ 
»  wonder  that  the  poet  who  bad  written '  ■  Pa- 
radise Loft,"  should  write  such  poor  San- 
nets  : — *'  Milton,  Madam,  vu  ■  ||entui  that 
could  cut  a  Colownu  frma  a  rock,  but  could 
not  carve  heads  upon  cherrT-atunes.'* 

Vft  talked  of  the  casuistical  question, 
Whether  it  w«g  allowable  at  any  time  to  de- 
part from  TVuA  }  JoHNSOH:"TheBetieral 
rule  is,  that  Tmtb  should  never  be  vloluted, 
because  it  is  of  tbe  otmolt  importance  tD  t  he 
comfort  of  life,  that  we  should  have  I.  full 
securitjr  by  mutual  faith  ;  and  occaiional  in- 
convemendea  should  be  willingly  sufleced, 
that  vre  nay  preserve  IL  There  muil,Jiuw- 
ever,  be  some  exceptions.  If,  for  insttni'e, 
a  murderer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  man 
is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  ii  not  true, 
be^uie  you  are  under  a  previoua  obligKlion 
not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murderer."  Bos- 
wEtL!  "  Supponng  tbe  person  who  wrute 
Jmtiua  were  asked  whether  he  wia  the  au- 
thor, might  he  deny  it  ?"  Jobhsom  i  '>  I 
don't  kniiw  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you 
were  $urt  that  he  wrote  Jrniitu,  would  you, 
if  he  denied  It,  think  as  welt  of  him  aher- 
warda  f  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a 
man  has  a  right  to  ask,  you  may  reAise  to 
commuuicate ;  and  there  is  no  other  effec- 
tual mode  of  preserving  a  secret  and  an  im- 
portant secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may 
he  very  hurtftJ  to  you,  but  a  flat  denial ;  for 
if  vou  are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it 
wiQ  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confbaalon.  But 
stay,  Sir,  here  is  another  case.  Sunpoaing 
the  author  had  told  me  confidentially  Ifaat 
be  had  written  Jtiniiu,  and  I  were  aakcd  if 
he  had,  1  should  hold  mywlf  at  liberty  to 
deny  it,  as  bein^  under  a  previous  proniiae. 
express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now  what 
I  ought  to  do  for  Ihc  author,  may  I  not  do 
for  myself?  But  I  deny  the  Uwfulnesa  of 
tellins  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  ibr  fear  of  alarm- 
ing him.  You  have  "no  buainesa  with  con- 
~  luences  ;  you  are  to  tell  the  truth.     Bc- 

ea,  you  are  not  sure,  what  effect  your  tel- 
ling falm  that  be  is  In  danger  ma;y  tuve.  1 1 
may  bring  his  distemper  toacrisia,  and  that, 
may  cure  him.  Uf  all  lyinK,  I  have  th? ' 
frreatest  abhorrence  of  this,  hiecause  I  be- 
Beve  it  ha*  been  frequently  practised  on 

I  cannot  hdp  thinking  that  there  ia  much 


^l 


wei?hl  In  the  opinluti  of  tho«e  wbo  fant 
held,  that  truth,  ai  an  etenwl  tad  immutk 
hie  principle,  ought,  upon  no  •ccount  what- 
ever, to  be  violated,  from  auppoaed  picviow 
or  superior  obligations,  of  wlucfa  erery  mM 
being  to  judge  for  faimselC  there  U  gnu 
djuigcr  that  we  too  often,  ftvm  pMtiaT dm- 
tlves,  persuade  ounlerea  thmt  tbe;  e  ' 
and  probably  whatever  r-* '= 


evil  may  be  prevented  by  Tidtating  tins 
noble  principle,  it  would  be  found  that  ka, 
man  happiness  would,  upon  ttw  whole,  be 
mare  ])erfi^l,  were  Truth  imiTciaalty  pre> 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  srefind 
the  follawing  veraeSt  addreaaed  to  Ti>pe  :* 


It  ia  surely  not  a  little  remuiable,  that 
they  should  appear  without  a  mmE.  Mh 
Seward,  knowing  Ur.  Jcdmaon's : 

veraai  and  minute  llterarv  inibn. _^  _ 

nilied  a  desire  Ibal  I  should  aafc  Urn  wlo  »l_ 
the  author.  He  was  prompt  wftb  fai«  u. 
gwer:~"  Wliy.  Sir,  they  wen  written  by 
one  Lewis,  who  «'aa  either  under-maatcr  n 
an  uaher  of  We^tuiinster-scliaal,  and  pub- 
lished a  Miscellany,  in  which  "  Grongar 
Hill"  first  came  out.''i*    Johnaon  praised 


nrni^hl  ID  lo>»  dKpleailM,' Ac.  <n|c<.U(l  feTSwifi 
lliLiuirEi.  >dJ.  I.  6.111.  No.lMBntimicant.- 
ri.r-l.-u.udiorofllilUparn.caS^:;;^™*,, 
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them  highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  noble 
animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of 
*'*■  one  established  fiime,*'  he  repeated  ^^  one 
unclouded  flame,"  which  he  thought  was 
the  reading  in  former  editions :  but  I  be- 
lieve was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is 
much  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monoaj,  June  14,  and  Tuesday  16, 
I>r.  Johnson  and  I  dinecL  on  one  of  them,  I 
ibrget  which,  with  Mr.  wckle,  translator  of 
the  *••■  Lusiad,*'  at  Wheately,  a  very  pretty 
country  place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford ;  and 
on  the  other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of 
University-Colleffe.  From  Dr.  Wetherell's 
he  went  to  visit  Air.  Sackville  Parker,  the 
bookseller;  and  when  be  returned  to  us, 
^ve  the  following  account  of  his  visit,  say- 
ing, ^^  I  have  been  to  see  my  old  friend,  SacK. 
Parker ;  I  And  he  has  married  his  maid ;  he 
has  done  right  She  had  lived  with  him 
many  years  in  great  confidence,  and  they 
had  mmgled  minds ;  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  found  any  wife  that  would  have  made 
him  so  happy.  ^  The  woman  was  very  at- 
tentive and  civil  to  me ;  she  pressed  me  to 
fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them,  and  to  say 
what  I  Uked,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  get 
it  for  me.  Poor  Sack.  I  He  is  v&ry  ill,  m- 
deed.*  We  parted  as  never  to  meet  again. 
It  has  quite  broken  me  down."  This  pa- 
theMc  narrative  was  strangely  diversined 
with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a 
man*8  havmg  married  his  maid.  I  could 
not  but  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15, 
while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a 
printed  letter  from  the  fieverend  Herbert 
Croft,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
bis  pupil,  in  which  ne  advised  him  to  read 
to  tne  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin 
to  read.  Johnson  i  ^'  This  is  surely  a 
strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  resolve  that 
whatever  men  you  happen  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for  life.  A 
book  may  be  good  for  nothing ;  or  there  may 
be  only  one  Uiing  in  it  worth  knowing  I  are 
we  to  r^  it  allUirough  ?  These  Voyages 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of 
»  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,'  which  were 
just  come  out)  who  will  read  them  through  ? 


fatrourite  of  the  Mum,  as  hli  many  ezcdtant  placM  in 
poetry  luflklently  testily. 

*  Inspired  vene  may  on  thia  marble  liTe« 
But  can  no  honour  to  thy  aihct  girew* 

Alio  Mary*  the  wife  of  the  above-named  David 

Lewis,  fourth  daughter  of  Newdlgate  Owaley,  Eaq.  who 
departed  this  life  the  lOth  of  October,  1774.  aged  90 

But  it  appears  to  me  hnprobable  that  this  monument 
was  erected  for  the  author  of  the  Verses  to  Pope,  and  of 
the  Tragedy  already  mentioned ;  the  language  both  of 
tlie  dedication  prefixed  to  that  Piece,  and  of  the  dedica- 
cation  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  pi^x- 
ed  to  the  MiscdUanies,  1790,  denothig  a  person  who 
moved  in  a  lower  sphere  than  this  Essex  'Squire  secma 
to  have  dode.    M.  j 

•  [He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  80th  year,  December  10, 
179(i.    M.] 


A  man  had  better  work  his  way  before  the 
mast,  than  read  them  through ;  they  will  be 
eaten  by  rats  and  mice,  before  they  are  read 
through.  There  can  be  little  entertainment 
in  such  books ;  one  set  of  savages  is  like 
another."  Boswell  :  "  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  Otaheit^  can  be  reckoned  sava- 
,  ges.^  Johnson  :  '*  Don't  cant  in  defence 
of  savages."  Boswell  :  **  They  have  the 
art  of  navigation.** — Johnson  :  '*  A  dog  or 
a  cat  can  swim."  Boswell  :  "  They  carve 
very  ingeniouslv.**  Johnson  :  "  A  cat  can 
scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can  scratch." 
I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the  moUia  tem^ 
para/andi ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came 
to  College  he  wrote  his  first  exercises  twice 
over,  but  never  did  so  afterwards  ;  Miss 
Adams  :  *'  I  suppose,  Sir,  you  could  not 
make  them  better  ?*'  Johnson  :  **  Yes, 
Madam,  to  be  sure,  I  could  make  them  bet* 
ter.  Thought  is  better  than  no  thought.'* 
Miss  Adams:  "  Do  you  think.  Sir,  you 
could  make  your  Ramblers  better  ?**  John* 
SON :  **  Certainly  I  could.*'  Boswell  : 
•*  I'll  lay  a  bet,  Sir,you  cannot.*'  Johnson  : 
'  But  I  will.  Sir,  if  I  choose.  I  shaU  make 
the  best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out,  bet- 
ter.** Boswell  :  *<  But  you  may  idd  to 
them.  I  will  not  allow  of  that.'*  John. 
SON :  "  Nay,  Sir,  there  are  three  ways  of 
making  them  better  ; — putting  out,  add** 
ing,  or  correcting.'* 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford  the  following 
conversation  jpassed  between  him  and  me  on 
the  subject  or  my  trying  my  ft^rtune  at  the 
English  bar.  Having  asked,  whether  a  verv 
extensive  acquaintimce  in  London,  which 
was  very  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage 
to  a  man  at  large,  might  not  be  pr^udicial 
to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  him  from  giving 
sufficient  attention  to  his  business  ?-- John- 
son:  ^^  Sir,  you  will  attend  to  business,  as 
business  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  ac« 
tualhr  employ ed^you  may  see  your  friends  a» 
much  as  you  do  now.  You  may  dine  at  a 
club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the 
members  every  night ;  and  you  may  be  an 
much  at  public  places  as  one  who  has  seen 
them  all  would  wish  to  be.  But  you  must 
take  care  to  attend  constantly  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  both  to  mind  your  business,  as  it 
is  almost  all  learnt  there,  (for  nobody  reads 
now),  and  to  show  that  you  want  to  have 
business.  And  you  must  not  be  too  often 
seen  at  public  places,  that  competitors  may 
not  have  it  to  say,  *  He  is  always  at  thd 
Playhouse  or  at  Danelagh,  and  never  to  be 
found  at  his  chambers.^  And,  Sir,  there 
must  be  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of 
a  professional  man.  I  have  nothing  parti- 
cmar  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject.  All  this 
I  should  say  to  any  one ;  I  should  have  said 
it  to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty  years  ago." 

The  Profession  may  probably  think 
this  representation  of  what  is  required  in  a 
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mIuU'Iv  necnxary  tu  aubmit  tii  tbat  lun); 
and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Plow. 
den.  ■  Coke,  Bud  ■  Halo,  conaidered  u  re. 
quiiite.  M;  respected  frieiid,  Air.  Lang. 
ton,  bu  ahewn  me,  in  Ihehund-oritingofbik 
grandtatlier,  a  curious  account  of  a  conrer. 
Mtioii  vbicb  he  had  with  l.oril  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hale,  ill  which  thatirreat  nun  telli  hiiu^ 
"  That  tor  tvu  yean  atler  be  came  to  the 
inn  of  court,  he  atutlied  sixteen  haunia  day ; 
however  (hii  l^rdabip  added),  that  b;  tbii 
intenac  Bf >|>licHtian  he  almost  brouaUt  bim- 
sidf  to  his  grave,  tboujth  be  were  ot  a  very 
atruug  conslitulioii,  and  after  reduced  him- 
aelrtuei^lit  huuni ;  but  that  he  would  not  ad- 
vise an  V  one  to  so  much ;  tbat  he  tbouj;bt  aiz 
hour)  a  day,  with  attention  and  conatancv, 
was  sutlicient ;  that  man  must  use  his  body 
as  he  would  bis  horse,  and  bis  stoniacb  ;  not 


and  1  returned  to  I.( 
to^Jay,  ami  said  very  little,  emnloyinij  him. 
•elf  chiefly  in  readiug  KuHpidea.  He  ex. 
[iredsed  some  displeasure  at  me,  for  not  ob- 
aerviii){  suflicienllj  tlie  various  objects  u|Kin 
tbe  ruaiL  "  If  I  had  jour  eyes,  Sir,  (said 
be.)  I  thouldcounl  thepnssenaers."  It  was 
wonderful  bow  accurate  bis  observations  of 
visuaiobjects  was, nolwithstandin);  his  im- 
perli'ct  eyesight,  owing  to  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion  That  be  was  much  satisHed  with  the 

respect  paid  to  bini  at  Dr.  Adams's  is  thus 
attested  by  himself  i  "  I  returned  lastnifjht 
fVom  Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  aboile  with 
Dr.  Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I 
could  ex[>ect  or  wish  j  and  lie  that  contents 
a  sick  man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
jilease,  has  surel;  done  bis  part  well."* 

AficT  his  return  to  London  from  this  ex- 
cursion, 1-saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few 
niemoraniluins ;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
flume  particulars  which  I  collected  at  various 

The  Jleverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne, 
to  IJerbyahire,  brother  to  the  learned  and 
inf^niou'ii  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  was  from  his 
early  years  known  to  l)r.  Johnson,  who 
ohlipngly  advised  him  OS  tohis  studies,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  fbllowino  books, 
of  which  a  list  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
communicate,  Ues  before  me,  in  Johnson's 
own  hand-writing ; — Univenal  Hiitorg,  (aa- 
cieal.)~Rvllin't  Ancient  Hwlon)—Puffen- 
<*»/■*  InlTOilaeliiia  to  Ilialorg. —  Verlot'i  Hit. 
tery  of  Kuighit  t^  Malta. —  f'erlol't  Revolatien 
<tf  I'orlugat. — Verttt't  Rerolalionaf  Saedea.— 
Carlt't   lliitorg  ef  Jingtaitd. — PreienI  Stale 


rs. 


••  Ltllai  ID  Un.  Thnle,"  vol.  U.  p.  371. 


FaiU.—DulyqfMan.—GcmtlemaiiiK,ii. 
—Clamdon't  ntstorg.^WairM  Imprx^ 
^  Ike  Mind.—  Walfi  Logic^Ifiilvt 
plaftdi—LaiBlh't  Engluh  Grammar—St 
ukU  on  Oia  Ctatnot. — Shrrtoci'i  Senut 
BarntI'M  Ufeof  Hate.—Dupin'i  Hiitx 
the  ChunA — Shudf/bnft  Cmitrjirmi—L 
Srrioui  Call. —  Waiton't  CompieU  Atiif. 
Saiuifi'i  Traoelt. — Sprat' t  Hiitvry  ojtli  It 
Sodelg.—Engkovfi  GoMnfteer—GMoi 
Roman  Ililory. — Some  Comaieitlana  B 
BiUe. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Ji 

son  tbat  a  Bentlenian  who  had  a  sod  rl 

he  imagined  to  hare  ■□  extreme  dqm 

timiditv,  resolved  to  send  him  to  i  pu 

'bool,  that  be  might  acnuire  CDnfidem 

Sir,  (B^d  Johnson.)  this  ia  a  prepoaK 

inedient  for  removing  his  inftrmilv ;  « 

uisposition   should  be  cultivat^'  in 

shade.     Placing  him  at  a  public  schou 

forcing  an  owl  upon  day." 

S)>eakinK  of  a  sentlenuui  whose  houci 

luch  frequented  by  low  compmy ;  '-Hj 

■ir,  (said  he,)  will  always  make  tKeinwe 

nee,  where  they  have  a  right  lo  do  it'' 

Of  tbe  same  gentleman's  modeofliii 

he  said,  '•  Sir,  the  servanta,  instead  ofi* 

what  they  are  bid,  stand  rxnind  the  libk 

idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the  gueitf;  i 

seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  company,  •> 

steer  a  man  of  war. " 

A  dull  country  ma^trate  give  John* 
long  tedious  account  of  hia  ezercisiv 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  ofwbirfi" 
lioving  sentenced  four  convicts  to  iroiijipi 
iation.  Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impitien 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  eidaimi 
••  I  heartily  wish,  Sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth 
Johnson  was  present  when  a  trwedy  < 
read,  in  which  there  occuired  thisTine : 
"  Who  rale*  &a  rnaius  shDuld  falmieir  fee  trtr.' 
The  company  having  admired  it  much, 
cannot  agree  with  you,  (aaid  Jwhnaon :) 
might  as  well  be  said, 

'  Who  dilio  IM  oun  ihauM  Uudr  bt  bL" 
He  was  pleased  with  tbe  kindness  of  J 
Cator,  wlio  was  joined  with  him  in  ) 
nirale'simimrtantlmst,  and  thus  descril 
him  :f  '•  There  ia  much  good  in  his  char 
ler,  and  much  usefulness  in  hia  knowled^ 
He  found  a  cardial  solace  at  that  genl 
man's  seat  at  Ueckenhani,  at  Kent,  whid 
indeed  one  of  tbe  finest  pisices  at  whirl 
ever  was  a  guest ;  and  where  I  find  mt 
and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  n 
sure  of  any  profession ;  but  he  was  willi 
to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to  the  vtrio 
departments  necessary  in  civilized  life. 
n  splenetic,  sarcaatical.  Or  jocular  ftame 


lo  Hn.  ThnH- tcL  IL  v.  Mk 
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mind,  however,  he  would  ^metimes  utter  a 
pointed  saying  of  that  nature.  One  instance 
nai  been  mentioned,*  where  he  f^ave  a  sud- 
den satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of  an 
attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  admbtsion 
to  that  employment,  which  requires  both 
abilities  and  integrity,  has  given  rise  to  in- 
jurious  reflections,  which  are  totally  inap- 
])licable  to  many  very  respectable  men  who 
exercise  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time 
with  a  pertinacious  gentleman :  his  oppo- 
nent, wno  had  talkea  in  a  very  puzzlmg 
manner,  happened  to  say,  *^  I  don  t  under- 
stand you.  Sir  ;V  upon  which  Johnson  ob- 
served, ^^  Sir,  I  have  found  you  an  argu- 
ment ;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an 
understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole,  (as  Ho- 
race, late  Earl  of  Orfora,  was  often  called,) 
Johnson  allowed  that  he  got  together  a 
great  many  curious  little  thiags,  and  told 
them  in  an  elegant  manner.  Mr.  Walpole 
thought  Johnson  a  more  amiable  character 
after  reading  his  I^etters  to  Mrs.  I'hrale : 
but  never  was  one  of  the  true  admirers  of 
that  great  man.f  We  may  suppose  a  pre- 
judice conceived,  if  he  ever  heard  Johnson's 
account  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  when 
he  made  the  speeches  in  parliament  for  the 
Cirentlenum's  Magazine,  **  he  always  took 
care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  say  every  thing  he  could 
against  the  electorate  of  Hanover.'*  The 
celebrated  Heroic  Epistle,  in  which  John- 
son is  satirically  introduceid,  has  been  ascri- 
bed both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Mason. 
One  day  at  Mr.  Courtenay*s,  when  a  gen- 
tleman  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
more  energy  in  that  poem  than  could  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Walpole  ;  Mr.  Warton, 
the  late  Laureat,  observed,  *•*•  It  may  have 
been  written  by  Walpole,  and  buckrani'd  by 
Ma8on."$ 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailet,  for  having 
modemisea  the  language  of  the  ever-memo- 
rable John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  an  edition 
which  his  Ijordship  published  of  that  wri- 
ter's works.  *'^  An  author's  langua^,  Sir, 
(mid  he,)  is  a  characteristical  part  of  his  com- 
portion,  and  is  also  characteristical  of  the 
age  in  which  he  writes.  Besides,  Sir,  when 
toe  language  is  changed,  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  sense  is  the  same.  No,  Sir :  I  am 
sornr  I^rd  Hailes  has  done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  fre- 
quent U4e  of  the  expression,  N^o^  Sir^  was 
not  nlwavs  to  intimate  contradiction  ;  for  he 
would  say  so  when  he  was  about  to  enforce 
an  affirmative  proposition  which  had  not 
been  denied,  as  in  the  instance  last  men- 

•  S»n.  145. 

t  r  In  hilt  PoAthumous  Worlu,  he  has  ipdien  of  John* 
mm  in  the  most  rantemptuous  manner !     M.] 

t  [II  hnow  :i8n4^  knoum,  that  the*' Heroic  Epb- 
Ue   was  written  by  Manou.    M.] 


tioned.  I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
flag  of  defiance  :  as  if  he  had  said,  ^^  Any  ar- 
gument you  may  offer  against  this,  is  not 
just.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not.**  It  was  like  FaU 
stafT^s  "  I  denv  your  Major." 

Sir  Joshua  lleynolds  having  said  that  he 
took  the  altitudes  of  a  man's  taste  by  his 
stories  and  his  wit,  and  of  his  understanding 
by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated ;  being 
always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  weak  man, 
who  quotes  common  itiings  with  an  empha- 
sis as  if  they  were  oracles ; — Johnson  agreed 
with  him ;  and  Sir  Joshua  having  also  ob- 
served that  the  real  character  of  a  man  was 
found  out  by  his  amusements, — Johnson 
added,  ^'  Yes  Sir ;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in 
his  pleasures." 

I  nave  mentioned  Johnson *s  general  aver- 
sion to  pun.  He  once,  however,  endured  one 
of  mine.  AVlien  we  were  talking  of  a  nu- 
merous company  in  which  he  had  distin- 
guished himselr  highly,  I  said,  **  Sir,  you 
were  a  Cod  surrounded  by  smelts.  Is  not 
this  enough  for  you  ?  at  a  time  too  when 
you  were  not  JUhing  for  a  compliment  ?'* 
He  laughed  at  this  with  a  complacent  ap- 
probation. Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed, 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  ^*  He  liked 
your  compliment  so  well,  he  was  willing  to 
take  it  with  pun  wavce,*'  For  m^  own  part, 
I  think  no  innocent  species  of  wit  or  plea- 
santry should  be  suppreraed:  and  that  a 
good  pun  may  be  admitted  among  the 
smaller  excellencies  of  lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claria 
Ontorilnu^  he  might  have  exven  us  an  ad- 
mirable work.  W  htn  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently  as  he 
could,  for  having  taken  upon  them  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  importation  of  com.  Lord 
Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  Ilouse 
of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  an 
adviser  of  that  measure.  "  My  colleagues 
(said  he,)  as  I  was  confined  b^  indisposition, 
did  me  the  single  honour  of^^coming  to  the 
bed-side  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask  his  opinion. 
But,  had  they  not  thus  condescended,  I 
should  have  ttdcen  up  my  bed  and  walked^  in 
order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the 
Council-Board.*'  Mr.  Langton,  who  was 
present,  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  who, 
observed,  "  Now,  Sir,  we  see  that  he  took 
these  words  as  he  found  them ;  without  con- 
sidering, that  though  the  expression  in 
Scripture,  take  up  thy  bed  and  teaUc^  strictly 
suited  the  instance  of  the  sick  man  restored 
to  health  and  strength,  who  would  of  course 
be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it 
could  not  be  proper  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  waa  lying  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  and 
who  would  certainly  not  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his 
bed." 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news- 
paper one  of  Mr.  Grattan's  animated  an<l 
glowing  speeches,  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
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of  IreUnd,  in  which  UiL  _     „_ 

red  (1  know  not  if  iccurateljr  Uken  0  "  We 

tlie  Knf{lisb  c'btin  left  to  cluik  upon  the 
r.iK»  of  the  meanest  befgiar  in  Irelind  ;" — 
"Nay,  Sir,  (utd  Johnion,]  don't  jou  per- 
ceive that  DTu  link  CMinut  cUnk  }" 

Mn.  Tbimle  hai  published,'  as  Jobnwn's, 
a  kind  of  parody  or  cuunterparl  of  a  line 
poetical  puuge  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's 
epeeche*  on  Americsn  Taxation.  It  U  vi- 
gorously but  somewhat  coarsely  executed  ; 
and  I  am  iocllned  to  suppose,  is  not  quite 
correctly  exhibited.  I  hope  he  did  not  use 
the  words  *^mif  agrnit"  for  the  Americans 
in  the  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  he  did 
so  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  tbe  lady 
had  Dot  committed  it  to  writinf[. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  shewed  Johnson 
the  matest  respect ;  and  when  Mr.  Towi'.s. 
bend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  when 
he  was  conspicuous  in  oppositioti,  threw  out 
some  reflection  in  parliiunent  upon  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  prin- 
ciples as  Johnson;  Mr,  Burke,  though  then 
ot  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Townsbend, 
ijtoon  warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  triend, 
to  whom  he  justly  observed,  the  pension 
was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent literary  merit.  I  am  well  assured, 
that  Mr.  Townsbend's  attack  upi<n  Johnson 
was  the  occaHoQ  of  his  "bitching  in  a 
riiyme :"  for,  that  in  tbe  original  copy  of 
Golilsmith's  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Burke,  m  his 
'■  Retaliation,"  another  person's  name  stood 
in  the  couplet  where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now 
introduced : 
"  Tbounh  rtsufht  vlih  all  !■ 


It  miy  be  worth  reniarkiDg,  among  the 
ninufio  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was 
once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the 
Trained  Bands  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
that  Mr.  itackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in 
Fleet-street,  was  his  ColoneL  It  may  be 
believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person  j  but  the 
idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly 
laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword  and 
belt.whichi  have  seen  hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he 
once  employed,  if  they  gave  hiin  no  reason 
to  be  displeased. — When  somebody  talked 
of  being  mipoted  un  in  Che  purchase  of  lea 
and  sugar, and  such  articles ;  "Thatwillnot 
be  the  case  (said  he,)  if  you  go  to  a  itately 
Aop,  as  I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty  od. 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless 
vanity  being  mentioned,  '■  Sir,  (said  he,) 
there  is  not  a  young  sapling  upon  Parnassus 


more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind 
j|'  criticism  Ilun  that  poor  fellow." 
The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a 

Kcll-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  tM»;  "One 
iiunediately  attracts  your  likiof;,  the  other 
rii'ir  aversion.  You  love  the  one  till  vou 
^fkI  reason  to  hate  him  (  you  hate  tbe  other 
ill  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acqualntaoce  had 
Vuudently  made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of 
ler  husband's  fortune.  Feelin);  a  proper 
n]npunction  in  her  last  moment  ahe  con- 
..'^aiid  how  much  she  had  secreted  ;  but  br- 
ijr.-  she  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she 
v:ih  seized  with  a  convulsive  Ht  and  expired. 
Hit  husband  said,  he  was  more  hurt  by  her 
vLiiil  uf  confidence  in  him,  than  br  tbe  loa 
i|  his  money.  "  I  told  him  (said  Johnson.) 
hui  he  should  console  himself:  for  perltapi 
hi'  money  might  be/oand,  and  lie  was  iv* 
ii.il  his  wife  waspnw." 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  John. 
on  of  bis  having  been  in  company  with  him 
III  A  fbnncroccasion,"I  do  not  remember  it 
•ii."  The  phvsician  still  insisted  i  addiiv 
h;il  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it 
iiu<t  have  attracted  his  notice.  "  Sir.  (laid 
liihiison,)  bad  you  been  dipt  it  Pactolui.  I 
liKuld  not  have  noticed  you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking 
II  Ills  own  style ;  for  when  he  had  carelewly 
>li^^ed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought  trans- 
al,  ,1  into  it  Talking  of  the  Comedy  of 
'  I'he  Kehearsal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not  wit 
iiinigb  to  keep  it  sweet."  This  was  easy ; 
-he  therefore  caught  himself^  and  pro. 
— ' round  lentencej  "It  has 


He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining 

rai'els  for  assuming  ■  felf^ed  cfaancter, 

lyiTig  (in  his  sense  of  the  word,)  ■'  He  car. 

cs  .luC  one  lie  ;  we  know  not  bow  many  be 

ir>|^  back."     At  another  time,  talking  of 

ic  'June  person,  ^le  observed,  "  Sir,  your 

is.nt   to   a  man  whom   you  have  never 

kiioii'n  to  falsify,  is  a  debt :  but  after  too 

liuvo  known  a  man  tofiUsify,  your  ssirn't  to 

him  Chen  is  a  &vour." 

Tliough  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  be 
aiii^ired  much  the  manner  In  which  Sir 
Jii'liua  Reynolds  treated  of  hia  art,  in  his 
"  Oijcourses  to  the  Royal  Academy."  He 
Lib'Lrred  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I 
think  I  might  as  well  have  said  this  mv- 
-ic'll  :"  ana  once  when  Mr.  L^ngton  wis 
by  him,  he  read  one  of  ther 

Serlv,  and  expressed  himselfthus : 
1.  Master  Hevnolds;  verj  well,  indeed. 


sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them  very 
enEerFv,  and  expressed  himselfthus :  "  Very 
^-   *■  -fevnolds!  verv  w  "   '    ■     ' 

be  undeiatood." 


i)t  be  previously  known,  and  mentioned 
a  natural  and  laughable  instance  of  this, 
at  1  little  Miss,  on  Meing  a  pictun  of  Ju^ 
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tice  with  the  scales,  had  exclaimed  to  me, 
*^  See,  there's  a  woman  selling  sweetmeats  ;** 
he  said,  *•*•  Painting,  Sir,  can  illustrate,  but 
cannot^form." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apo- 
]osy  when  he  had  censured  unjustly,  than 
Jolinson.  When  a  proof.sheet  of  one  of  his 
works  was  brought  to  him,  he  found  &ult 
with  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  ar- 
ranged, refused  to  read  it,  and  in  a  passion 
desired  that  the  compositor  *  might  be  sent 
to  him.  The  compositor  was  Mr.  Manning, 
a  decent  sensible  man,  who  had  composed 
about  one-half  of  his  "  Dictionary,"  when 
in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house;  and  a 
great  part  of  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  who  (in 
his  seventy.seventh  year)  when  in  Mr. 
Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed  a  part 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning 
him.  By  producing  the  manuscript,  he  at 
once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not 
to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly 
and  earnestly  said  to  him,  *"  Mr.  Compositor, 
I  ask  your  pardon ;  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask 
your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable 
was  almost  beyond  example.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  well  attested :  Coming  home 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  lying 
in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she 
could  not  walk  ;  he  took  her  upon  his  back, 
and  carried  her  to  his  house,  wiiere  he  dis- 
covered that  she  was  one  of  tlinse  wretched 
females  who  had  fallen  into  the  lowest  state 
of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead  of 
harshly  upbraicUng  her,  he  had  her  taken 
care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living. -f* 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  sin- 
ffularly  happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature  of 
Papyriut  Cursor,  to  his  ingenious  and  divert- 
ing cross-readings  of  the  newspapers;  it 
being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and 
clearly  expressive  of  the  thing  done  in  this 
lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  ut- 
tered what  is  called  a  bull:  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, when  they  were  riding  together  in 
Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a  very 
bad  horse,  for  that  even  when  going  down- 
hill he  moved  slowly  step  by  step.  '*  Av, 
(said  Johnson)  and  when  he  ffoet  uphill,  Ee 
stanfis  stilL" 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating 
in  companv.  He  called  once  to  a  gentleman 
who  onended  him  in  that  point,  '•"  Don't  aU 


*  CorapoRitor  In  the  Print ing>house  means,  the  person 
who  adjusts  the  types  in  the  order  In  which  thev  are  to 
stAud  for  printing:  and  arranges  what  is  calkid  liie/brm, 
from  which  an  impresiiiixi  is  tulien. 

t  Tlie  clrcumMance  therefore  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay's  "  Prietical  Character"  of  him  Is  strictly  true. 
My  informer  was  Mrs.  Dnmoulius,  who  Uvea  many 
year»  in  Dr.  Juh:tson's  hou^e. 


tUudenUey    And  when  another  gentlemaa 
thought  he  was  giving  additional  force  to 
what  he  uttered,  by  expressive  movements 
of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly  seized  them, 
and  held  them  down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  hav- 
ing engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and  having 
said  nothing  but  what  was  trifling  and  in- 
significant ;  Johnson,  when  he   was  gone, 
observed  to  us,  ^^  It  is  wonderful  what  a  dif. 
ference  there  sometimes  is  between  a  man's 
powers  of  writing  and  of  talking.    •••••• 

writes  with  great  spirit,  but  is  a  poor  talker ; 
had  he  held  nis  tongue,  we  mi^ht  have  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  restrained  by  mo- 
desty :  but  he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to- 
day ;  and  have  you  heard  what  stuff  it  was  ?** 
A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  congi 
(Telire  has  not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand, but  may  be  considered  onlv  as  a 
strong  recommendation; — "Sir,  (replied 
Johnson,  who  overheard  him)  it  is  such  a 
recommendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  yuu 
out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  and  re- 
commend to  you  to  fall  soft."^ 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social 
hour  with  him  during  their  long  acquaint- 
ance, which  commenced  when  they  both 
lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a  good 
number  of  particulars  concerning  him,  most 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  aepartment 
of  Ajpophthegms,  &c.  in  the  Collection  of 
"  Johnson's  Works."  But  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following, 
which  are  original : 

"  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of 
Baretti,  a  consultation  of  his  friends  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor, 
in  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 
Among  others  present  were,  Mr.  Burke  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments 
concerning  the  tendency  of  some  part  of  the 
defence  the  prisoner  was  to  make.  Wheu 
the  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Steevens  observ- 
ed, that  the  question  between  him  and  his 
friend  had  been  agitated  with  rather  too  much 
warmth.  '  It  may  be  so.  Sir,  (replied  the 
Doctor,)  for  Burke  and  I  should  have  been 
of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience.'  " 
^^  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character 
in  which  perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never 
saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  been  excited 
bv  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  celebrated 
'f  orr<^'s  fireworks  at  Marylebone-Gardens, 
he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him 
thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showery ; 
and  soon  atler  the  few  people  present  were 
assembled,  public  notice  vas  given,  that  the 
conductors  to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &c., 
were   so  thoroughly  water*soaked,  that  it 


i  Thia  has  been  printed  In  other  nublJcationi,  "  fall 
to  the  ground.'*  But  Johnson  hinruelf  gave  me  the  true 
expression  which  he  had  used  aa  above :  meaning  that 
the  recommendation  left  aa  little  choice  In  the  one  case 
aa  the  other. 
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was  impossible  any  part  uf  the  exhibition 
Mhould  be  madf.  '*'This  is  m  mere  excuse 
^says  the  Doctor,)  to  save  their  crackers  for 
a  more  proiitabie  corapanr.  Let  us  both 
hold  up  our  sticks,  and  threaten  to  break 
those  coloured  lamps  that  surround  the  Or. 
(hestra,  and  ve  shall  soon  have  our  wishes 
mtified.  The  core  of  the  fire-works  cannot 
be  injured :  let  the  ditierent  pieces  be  touch- 
ed  in  their  respective  centres,  and  they  will 
do  their  ofiices  as  well  as  ever/— -Some 
voung  men  who  overheard  him,  immediate- 
ly began  the  violence  he  had  recommended, 
and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  fire 
some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have 
received  the  smallest  damage ;  but  to  little 
purpose  were  they  lighted,  fur  most  of  them 
completely  failed. —  The  author  of  ^  The 
Rambler,*'  however,  may  be  considered,  on 
this  occasion,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  success- 
ful riot,  though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotech- 
nist." 

^^  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
so  far  as  fashion  was  conceme<l,  was  careless 
of  his  appearance  in  public.  But  this  it 
not  altogether  true,  as  the  following  slight 
instance  may  shew: — Goldsmith's  last  Co- 
medy was  to  be  represented  during  some 
court-mourning ;  ana  Mr.  Steevcns  appoint- 
ed to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry  him  to 
the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with  others 
of  the  Poet's  friends.  The  Doctor  was  ready 
dreued,  but  in  coloured  clothes  ;  yet  being 
told  that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in 
black,  received  the  intelligence  with  a  profii- 
sion  of  thanks,  hastened  to  dmnge  his  attire, 
all  the  while  repeating  his  gratitude  for  the 
information  that  had  saved  nim  from  an  ap- 
pearance so  improper  in  the  front  row  of  a 
iront  box.  ^  I  would  not  (added  he,)  for  ten 
))Ounds,  have  seemed  so  retrograde  to  any 
general  observance.' " 

*^  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes 
on  very  slender  circumstances.  Happening 
one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flexman,  a  dissent- 
>"l?  Minister,  with  some  comoliment  to  his 
exact  memory  in  chronological  matters  ;  the 
Doctor  replied,  *  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
him.  Sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the 
Index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set  down  the 
name  of  Milton  thus : — Milton,  Mr.  John.'  *' 
Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony  :  ^^  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  that 
his  particidarities  and  frailties  can  be  more 
distinctly  traced  than  his  good  and  amiable 
exertions.  Could  the  many  bounties  he 
studiously  concealed,  the  many  acts  of  hu- 
manity he  performed  in  private,  be  display- 
ed with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defects 
would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  vir- 
tues, that  the  latter  only  would  be  re- 
garded." 

Though  from  my  very  high  admiration  of 
Johnson,  I  have  wondered  that  he  wjis  not 
courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the  eminent 
persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be 


considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birth, 
who  lived  entirelv  b^  literature,  in  short, 
no  author  by  profession,  ever  rose  in  this 
countnr  into  tnat  personal  notice  which  ke 
did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a  numerous 
variety  of  names  has  been  mentionvd,  to 
which  many  might  be  added-  I  cannot  omit 
Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  be 
often  enjoyed  all  that  an  elesant  table  and 
the  best  company  can  contrioute  to  happi- 
ness ;  he  found  iTospitality  united  with  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments,  and  embellidi- 
ed  with  charms  of  which  no  man  could  be 
insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22,  I  dined  with  him 
at  The  LiTERAar  Club,  the  last  time  of 
his  being  in  that  respectable  society.  The 
other  members  present  were  the  bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  liora  Eliot,  Lord  Palnierston, 
l>r.  Foravce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked 
ill ;  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that 
he  did  not  trouble  the  com'panj  with  mebn- 
cholv  complaints.  They  all  sihewed  evidest 
marks  of  kind  concern  abouc  him,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  be  as  entertaining  as  his  indispo- 
sition allowed  him. 

The  anxietv  of  his  friends  to  preserve  m 
estimable  a  life,  as  long  as  human  meaDS 
might  be  suppo^^  to  have  influence,  made 
them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the  seve- 
rity or  a  British  winter,  to  the  mild  climate 
of  Italy.     This  scheme  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  serious  resolution  at  General  Paoli's, 
where  I  had  oflen  talked  of  it.     One  essen- 
tial matter,  however,  I  understood  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  previously  settled,  which  was 
obtaining  such  an  addition  to  Ins  income,  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  Mm  to  defray 
the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the  fak 
literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  io- 
depenaent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the  Author 
of  The  Dictionary    of   the   ExGLtsB 
Lanouaoe.    The  person  to  whom  I  abore 
all  others  thought  I  should  apply  to  nego- 
tiate this  business,  was  the  Lord  Chancd- 
lor,*  because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued 
Johnson,  and  that  .lohnson  highly  valued 
his  Lordship  ;  so  that  it  was  no  degradatioo 
of  mv  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for  bin 
the  &vour  of  such  a  man.     I  have  mentifie- 
ed  what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  when  he 
was  at  the  bar  ;  and  after  his  I^ordship  wts 
advanced  to  the  seals,  he  said  of  him,  ^  I 
would  prepare  myself  for  no  man  in  Eng- 
land but  J  .ord  Thurlow.     When  I  am  to 
meet  with  him,  I  should  wish  to  know  a  day 
before."  How  he  would  have  nrena red  him- 
self, I  cannot  conjecture.     Would  he  have 
selected  certain  topics,  and  considered  them 
in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  ar- 
gue them  at  all  points  ?  and  what  may  we 
suppose  those  topics  to  have  been  ?  1  once 


•  Edward  Lord  Thurtow,  [who  died   .September  U* 
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t  tarted  the  curious  iiiauir^  to  the  great  man 
who  was  the  subject  oi  thi:*  couiphment :  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Rot- 
nolds,  who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion 
with  me  ;  and  I  therefore,  though  person- 
ally  very  little  known  to  hisljordship,  wrote 
to  him,*  stating  the  case,  and  requesting  his 
good  offices  for  Dr.  Johnson.  J  mentioned 
mat  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
early  in  the  following  week,  so  that  if  his 
Lordship  should  have  any  commands  forme 
as  to  this  pious  negotiation,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  send  them  before  that  time  ; 
otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  give 
all  attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made  not  only  with- 
out  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Johnson 
himsel'f,  but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him, 
nor  had  tie  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it.  Anv 
insinuations,  therefore,  which  since  hisdeatn 
have  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to 
a>ik  what  was  superfluous,  are  without  any 
foundation.  But,  had  he  asked  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  superfluous ;  for  though  the 
money  he  had  saved  proved  to  be  more  than 
his  friends  imagined,  or  than  I  believe  he 
himself,  in  his  carelessness  concerning 
wor'dly  matters  knew  it  to  be,  had  he  tra- 
velled upon  the  Continent,  an  augmentation 
of  his  income  would  bv  no  means  have  been 
unnecessary. 

^>n  Wednesday,  June  23,  I  visited  him 
in  the  morning,  ailer  having  been  present 
at  the  shocking  sight  of  fitleen  men  execu- 
ted before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was 
sure  that  human  life  was  not  machinery,  that 
IS  to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  Supremo  Being,  as  it  had  in 
it  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many 
instances  of  botk,  as  that  by  which  my  mind 
was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better 
than  it  is  in  these  respects,  though  less  no- 
ble, as  not  being  a  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment. He  agreed  with  me  now,  as  he 
always  did,  upon  the  ^eat  (question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  iiuman  will,  which  has  been  in 
all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much  sophistry  ; 
"  But,  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man  should  give 
me  ailments  that  I  do  not  see,  thoutfti  I 
could  not  answer  them,  should  I  beaevc 
that  I  do  not  see  ?**  It  will  be  observed, 
that  Johnson  at  all  times  made  the  just  dis- 
tinction between  doctrines  conirary  to  rea- 
son, and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  dicipline  ]>roper 
for  unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  "  Sir,  one  of 
our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress 
their  minds  sumciently  :'  they  should  be  at- 


*  It  is  strange  tlMit  Sir  Julm  Hawkin*  ahould  have  re- 
lated thai  the  application  waa  made  by  Sir  Joahua  Rey- 
nolds, when  he  could  to  easily  have  been  Informed  of  the 
truth  hv  hiquirinff  of  Sir  Joahua.  Sir  John's  careless 
utM  U>  iuuurtaiu  facU  is  very  remarkable. 


tended  by  a  Methodist  preacher  ;f  or  a 
Popish  priest."  Let  me,  however,  observe, 
injustice  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who 
has  been  Ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less 
than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretchtid 
criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  ex- 
hortations have  been  very  efiectual.  Hi^ 
extraordinarv  diligence  is  highly  praise- 
worthy,  and  merits  a  distinguished  re- 
ward.l" 

On  Thursday,  June  24, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Billy's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge- 
school,  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southil,  Dr. 
Seattle,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  variQus 
literary  performances,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mayo.  At  my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
invite<l,  as  I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson 
and  him  brought  together  again  by  chance, 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected.  Mr. 
Sheridan  happened  to  come  early,  and  hav- 
ing  learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there, 
went  away ;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret, 
that  mv  niendly  intentions  were  hopSess. 
I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this  day,  ex- 
cept Johnson's  quickness,  who,  when  Dr. 
Beattie  observed,  as  something  remarkable 
which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  had 
chanced  to  see  ooth  No.  1  and  No  1000,  of 
the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the  last ; 
^*Why,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  there  is  an 
equal  chance  for  one*s  seeing  those  two 
numbers  as  any  other  two.'*  He  was  clearly 
right ;  yet  the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes, 
each  of  which  is  in  some  degree  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  rest,  could  not  but  strike 
one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight  of 
any  other  two  numbera. — Though  I  have 
n^lected  to  preserve  his  conversation,  it 
was  perhaps  at  this  interview  that  Dr.  Knox 
formed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited in  his  "  Winter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  25, 1  dined  with  him  at 
General  PaoU*8,  where  he  says,  in  one  of  hit 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  1  love  to  dine." 
There  was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his 
taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so 
niuch,  tliat  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  bj 
it ;  and  I  whispered  to  the  General  my  fetr, 
and  begged  he  might  not  press  him.  ^*  Alaal 
(said  the  General,)  see  how  verj  ill  he  looks; 
be  can  live  but  a  very  short  time.  Would 
you  refiise  any  slight  gratifications  to  a  maa 
under  sentence  or  death  ?  There  is  a  hu- 
mane custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persons  in 
that  melancholy  situation  are  indulged  with 
having  whatever  they  like  best  to  eat  and 
drink,  even  with  expensive  delicacies." 

t  A  fWend  of  mine  happenc<l  to  be  ppwing  by  a  /leld 
congrrgation  in  the  en\  irtuis  of  Londim.  wheti  a  MeUio 
dist  preacher  quoted  thi«  {vuMfe  with  triumph. 

X  1  trust  thatTHK  City  ofLompoji,  nowh-ippily  in 
unlnon  with  Th«  Covht,  will  have  thcjusUceaml  gene^ 
roaity  to  obtain  prcfemiunt  for  this  lUvcrtrnd  Gouilo. 
roan,  now  a  worthy  old  servant  of  Uut  iiuipiiJBcent  Cov- 
poratkm. 
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I  shewed  him  some  vert'c s  on  Lichfield 
by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  re- 
ceived from  her,  and  had  the  pieabure  to  hear 
him  approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me 
the  truth  of  a  hiffh  compliment  which  I  had 
been  told  he  hadpaid  to  that  lady,  when  she 
n^entioned  to  him  '^  The  Colombiade,"  an 
epic  poem,  by  Madame  du  Boccage :-  -^^  Ma- 
dam, there  is  not  any  thing  equal  to  your 
de  crip  I  on  of  the  sea  round  the  North 
Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  death  of  Captain 
Cooke." 

On  Sunday,  June  27, 1  found  him  rather 
better.  I  mentioned  to  him  a  voun^  man 
who  was  giiing  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and 
children,  in  expectation  of  being  provided 
for  by  two  of  her  brothers  settlea  in  that 
island,  he  a  clergyman,  and  the  other  a 
physician.  JoHysoK :  *^  It  is  a  wild  scheme, 
Sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive  and  deliberate 
invitation.  There  was  a  poor  girl,  who 
used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a  cousin  in 
Barbados,    that,  in  a  letter  to    her,  ex- 

?res8ed  a  wish  she  should  come  out  to  that 
.  land,  and  expatiated  on  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poor  girl 
went  out  :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised, 
and  asked  her  how  she  could  think  or  com- 
ing. *'  Because  (said  she,)  you  invited  ma* 
— *  Not  I,*  answered  the  cousin.  The  letter 
was  then  produced.  *•  I  see  it  is  true  (said 
she,)  that  I  did  invite  you  :  but  I  did  not 
thinlc  you  would  come.'  They  lodged  her  in 
an  out-house,  where  she  passed  her  time 
miserably ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  op- 
portunity she  returned  to  England.  Al- 
ways teU  this,  when  you  hear  of  people  going 
abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  being 
well  received.  In  the  case  which  you  men- 
tion, it  is  probable  the  clerfrvman  spends 
all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  ooes  not  xnow 
how  much  he  is  to  get.'* 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, with  General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot 
(formerly  Mr.  EUot,  of  Port  Eliot,)  Dr. 
Seattle,  and  some  other  company.  Talk- 
ing of  Lord  Chesterfield ; — Johnsok  :  "  His 
manner  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had 
more  knowledge  than  I  expected."  Bos- 
well  :  *'''  Did  you  find,  Sir,  his  conversation 
to  be  of  a  superior  style  ?*[  JouirsoK  : 
*^  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
him  I  had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for 
it  was  upon  philology  and  literature."  I^rd 
Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  na- 
tural  son,  justly  observed,  that  it  was 
strange  that  a  man  who  shewed  he  had  so 
much  affection  for  his  son  a?  Lord  Chester- 
field did,  by  writing  so  many  long  and  anx- 
ious letters  to  him,  almost  ail  of  tnem  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  certainly 
was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of  dispositioii, 
shoula  endeavour  to  make  his  son  a  rascal. 
His  lordship  told  us,  that  Foote  had  in- 
tended to  bring  on  the  stage  a  fiither  who 


had  thus  tutored  his  son,  and  to  shew  the 
son  an  honest  man  to  everr  one  else,  but 
practisinf^  his  Other's  mazinis  upon  him, 
and  cheating  him.  Johnson  :  ^  I  am  much 
pleased  with  this  design  ;  but  I  think  there 
was  no  occasion  to  mue  the  son  honest  at 
alL  No ;  he  should  be  a  consummate  rogues 
the  contrast  between  honesty  and  knayeiy 
would  be  the  stronger.  It  shoudd  be  con- 
trived so,  that  the  fSther  should  be  the  only 
sufferer  by  the  son's  villany,  and  thus  there 
would  be  poetical  justice." 

He  put  Xiord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter 
Harte.    ^^  I  know  (said  he,)  Harte  wasyoor 
Lordships  tutor,  and  he  was  also  tutor  to 
the  Peterborough  fiunily.    Pray,  mj  Lord, 
do  you  recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told 
you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ?  He  is  a  fiiFon- 
rite  of  mine,  and  is  not  enouffh  known ;  has 
character  has  been  only  ventilated  in  pazty 
pamphlets."    Lord  Euot  said,  if  Dr.  JohD* 
son  would  be  so  good  as  to  aak  him  any 
questions,  he  would  tell  what  he  could  re- 
collect.    Accordingly    some    things  were 
mentioned.    '^  But  (said  his  liordAip)  the 
best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I 
have  happened  to  meet  with,  is  in  ^  Captain 
Carleton's  Memoirs.'     Carleton   was   de- 
scended of  an  ancestor  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.     He  was  an 
officer ;  and,  what  was  rare  at  that  time,  had 
some  knowledge  of  engineering.*'     Johnson 
said,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.    Jjotd 
Eliot  had  it  at  Port  Eliot ;  but,  after  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry,  procured  a  copy  in  London, 
and  sent  it  to  Jonnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it 
came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  thrxiugfa,  and 
found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  osuU 
not  doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  «HH(ng  ^th 
a  smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  fiaviog 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage,)  «^ 
did  not  think  a  f/oung  Lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English  histoiy 
that  was  not  known  to  me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after 
we  went  up  to  the  drawing-room :  Dr.  John- 
son seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience 
increased.  He  said.  **•  He  wished  Lord  Or- 
ford's  pictures,  and  Sir  Ashtpn  Lever's 
Museum,  might  be  purchased  by  the  public, 
because  both  the  money,  and  the  pictures, 
and  the  curiosities,  would  remain  in  the 
country ;  whereas  if  they  were  sold  into 
another  kingdom,  the  nation  would  indeed 
get  some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pictures 
and  curiosities,  which  it  would  be  oesirable 
we  should  have,  for  improvement  in  taste 
and  natural  history.  The  only  question 
was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take 
a  targe  price  from  a  ibrei^  State  ?" 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of 
the  difference  between  intuition  and  saga- 
city ;  one  being  immediate  in  its  eflTcctVuie 
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other  tequiriiiR  pcircuitoua  proceu ;  one  he 
observed  WAS  the  <ye  of  Ihemind,  the  other 
Ibe  tunt  of  the  mind. 

A  youni;  gentleman  present  took  up  the 
■Tf^ment  against  him,  aud  maintaiDed  that 
do  man  ercr  tbinks  of  the  now  qf  the  aiad, 
not  adrertlog  that  though  tEut  figuntive 
sense  seems  strange  to  ui,  as  verj  unusual, 
it  a  trul/  not  more  Forced  than  Huolet'a 
"  In  my  mintTMege,  Horatio."  He  persisted 
much  too  long,  and  uppenred  to  Johnson  as 
putting  himselT  forward  as  his  antagonist 
with  ton  much  presumption  :  upon  which  he 
calleiilohimina  loud  tone,"  What  isitjou 
are  contending  for.  if  Tou  ie  contending?" 
—And  afterwards  ima^ninff  that  the  gentle- 
man retorted  upon  him  with  a  kind  ofanuirt 
drolleiy,  he  said,  "  Mr.  ■••■•,  it  does  not 
become  70U  to  talk  so  to  me.  Uetides,  ri' 
dieule  is  not  your  talent;  jou  have  (Acre 
ii«ther  intuition  nor  sagadtj." — The  gen- 
tleman protened  that  Ee  had  intended  no 
'  Toper  freedom,  hut  had  the  greatest  re- 
:t  for  Dr.  Johnson.  Ailer  a  short  pause, 
re  were  Bomewhat  uneasy ; — 
.Tdbhsohi  "Give  me  your  hand.  Sir.    You 


^ 


'e  tootedious,  and  I  was  too  short."  Mr. 
"""•  !  "  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  atten- 
Won  in  any  way."  Jobniok  :  "  Come,  Sir, 
let's  have  no  more  ofit.  We  ofl'etided  one 
another  by  our  contention  ;  let  us  not  offend 
the  company  by  our  compliments." 

He  now  said, "  He  wished  much  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  win- 
ter in  England."  1  said  nothing  ;  but  en- 
G^  a  secret  satis&ction  In  thinking  that  I 
taken  the  most  effectual  meiuureg  to 
make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  38,  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  Irom  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  fol- 
lowing letter  1 


'^  I  sHooLti  have  anlwered your  letter  im- 
mediately ;  If  (being  much  engaged  when  I 
received  it)  I  bad  not  put  it  m  mjr  pocket, 
and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  rnominff. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sua- 
gestion,  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as  n^ 
OS  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  biL,  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  merit. — But  it  will  be  aecesr-~— 
if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss 
with  Sir  Joshua  01 


IS  of  setting  him  out. 
a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man  should 
perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of 
his  health.  Yours,  Ac. 

"Thdh-ow." 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  tatiiAc- 
tioni  I  next  day  went  and  abewed  it  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  It-  He  thought  that  I  should 
now  communicate  the  negotiation  to  Dr. 


Johnson,  who  miebt  afterwards  complain  if 
the  attention  wiOi  which  he  had  heoi  ho- 
noured should  be  too  long  concealed  from 
him.  1  Intended  to  set  out  for  ScoUnnd 
next  morning ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  in- 
sisted that  Ishould  stay  another  day,  that 
Jolinaon  and  I  might  dine  with  him,  that 
we  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian  Tour,  and, 
as  Six  Joohua  expressed  himself,  '-  have  it 
all  out."  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  waa 
told  by  him  that  he  was  rather  better  to- 

about  . 

should  go  to  Italy 
1  believe  is  your  own  wish."  Johhsoh  t 
"It  is.  Sir.-'  Boswell:  -You  have  no 
objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it 
would  requite."  Jouhsoh  :  "Why  no, 
Sir," — Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular account  of  wlut  had  been  done,  and 
read  to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter. 
He  liutened  with  much  attention;  then 
warmly  said,  '^  This  is  taking  prodif^ou* 
pains  about  a  man." — "O,  Sir  (said  I  with 
most  sincere  affection,)  your  friends  would 
do  every  thins  for  you."  He  paused, — 
grew  more  and  more  agitated,— till  tears 
started  into  his  eyes,  anifhe  exclaimed  with 
fervent  emotion,  "God  bless  you  alL"  I 
was  BO  affected  that  I  also  sned  tears. — 
After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  ex- 
tended hisgrateful  benediction, " God  bless 
you  all,  farjEsiTB  Christ's  sake."  We 
both  rema^ied  for  some  time  unable  to 
speak.— He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room,  quite  melted  in  tendemesa.  He 
staid  hut  a  short  time,  till  he  had  reeoyered 
his  flminess  ;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left 
him,  having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir 
Jodiua  Reynolds's  nest  day — I  never  was 
again  undo-  that  roof^  which  I  had  ao  loog 
reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  &i«ndl]r 
conlldenlial  dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Bej. 
nolds  took  place,  no  other  company  being 
present.  Had  I  known  that  this  waa  th« 
laat  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  thia  world, 
the  conversation  of  a  fnend  whom  I  ao 
much  respected,  and  ftom  whom  I  derived 
BO  much  mstruction  and  entertainment,  I 
should  have  been  deeply  aflected.  When  I 
noti  look  back  to  it.  I  am  vexed  that  a  singlo 
word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Bolh  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sai^ine 
in  our  expectations,  that  we  expatiated  with 
confidence  on  the  liberal  provision  which 
we  were  sure  would  be  made  for  him,  con- 
jecturing whether  munificence  would  be 
displayed  in  one  large  donation  .or  in  an  ample 
increase  of  his  pension.  He  himself  cstch- 
ed  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm,  as  to  allow 
himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible  that 
our  hopes  might  In  one  way  or  other  be  re- 
alised. He  said  that  he  would  rather  have 
doubled  than  a  grant  of  a  thou- 
"  For  (said  he,)  though  pro. 
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bttbly  I  mar  not  live  tu  receive  as  much  m 
a  tli'ousand  pounds,  a  man  would  liave  the 
confldousness  that  he  should  paM  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long 
soever  it  might  be."  Considering  what  a 
mo«lerate  proportion  an  incume  or  six  hun- 
dred jwunds  a  vear  bean  to  innumerable  for- 
tunes in  this  country,  it  is  worth j  of  re- 
mark, that  a  man  so  truly  great  should 
think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  lilterality 
of  friendship,  nc  told  u&,  that  l)r.  Brock- 
lesby  had  upon  this  occHsion  oll'ered  him  a 
hundred  a  year  for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear 
started  into  his  eye,  as  he  s))oke  tiiia  hi  a 
iaultering  tone. 

Sir  Josnua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter 
his  imagination  with  agreeable  pnispects  of 
happiness  in  Italy.  *^Nay  (saiti  he,)  I  must 
not  exjiect  much  of  that ;  when  a  man  goes 
to  Italy  merclv  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the 
air,  he' can  enjoy  very  litlle.*' 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in 
the  countrv,  which  Johnson,  whose  melan- 
choly mina  required  the  dissipation  of  quick 
successive  vanety,  had  habituateil  himself 
to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprison- 
ment. *'  Yet,  Sir  (said  I,)  there  are  many 
people  who  are  content  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try.** JouKSON :  ^'  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  as  in  the  physical  world  :  we 
are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body 
is  at  rest  in  the  place  thai  is  fit  for  it;  they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country,  are 
jU  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  vanous  enjoyments,  I  argued 
that  a  rennement  of  taste  was  a  disadvantage, 
aa  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must  l>e 
seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no 
nice  discrimination,  and  are  therefore  satis- 
fied with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way.  JouKSOK  :  *''  Nay,  Sir ;  that  is  a 
paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect 
as  you  can  in  every  resj)ect." 

1  accompanied  him  m  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's coach,  to  the  entry  of  Bolt-couft. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go  with 
him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it,  trom  an 
apprehension  that  mv  spirits  would  sink. 
We  bade  adieu  to  each  other  ailectionately 
in  the  carriage.  When  he  had  got  down 
upon  the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out, 
**Tare  you  well ;"  and  witliout  looking  back, 
■pning  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  brisk- 
ness,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which 
leemed  to  indicate  a  struggle  to  conceal  un- 
easiness, and  impressed  me  with  a  foi  cboding 
of  our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have 
the  chance  of  talking  over  my  negotiation 
with  the  lA)rd  Chancellor ;  but  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  Ijordsbip's  important  engage- 
ments did  not  allow  of  it ;  so  I  lett  the 
management  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  tfoshua  Ueynolds. 

S<><>n  after  thij  tiiiio.  Dr.  Johnson  had  the 


mortification  of  being  informed  by  > 
Thrale,  that,  '*  what  she  supposed  he  oe 
believed,***  was  true ;  namely,  thai  she' 
actually  going  to  marry  Signer  Pioza, 
Italian  music-master.     He  endeavoureij 

f>reveiit  it ;  but  in  vain.  If  she  would  p 
ish  the  whole  of  the  correspondeace  t 
passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  cs 
subject,  we  should  have  a  full  Tiev  of 
real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  juc^os 
must  be  biassed  b v  that  characteristK  ap 
men  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  hasgiva 
'*-  Poor  Thrale,  I  thoiurht  that  either 
virtue  or  her  vice  wouldnavc  restnined 
from  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  ben 
a  subject  for  her  enemies  to  exuh  or 
and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any  IdH 
forget,  or  pity."t 

It  must  De  admitted  that  Johnson  dof 
a  considerable  portion  of  happini^ss  from 
comforts  and  elq^ancies  whicn  he  enjoTei 
Mr.  l*hrale*s  family  ;  but  Mrs.  'rfink 
surcs  us  he  was  indebted  for  these  to 
husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  I 
sincerely.  Her  words  arc^  *^  reitfr«£M 
h\M  virtue,  reverence  Jbr  kU  talents^  deligh 
his  conversation,  and  habitual  enduruice  < 
yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon  me,  a> 
tthich  he  contentljf  bare  hie  share  far  nike 
seventeen  years,  made  me  go  en  so  ioma  i 
^Ir.  Johnson  ;  but  the  perpstuai  confiaet 
I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying  in  Ae, 
years  of  our  friendship,  and  iiisome  ifi 
last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  il  kH 

help^whenmycoa4jutnrwasnomore.'*X  A 
how  different  is  this  from  the  dec/ant; 

which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in 

lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  ag& 

any  peculiarities,  or  against  any  onccirc 

stance  which  attended  their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  ij^reat  man  wl 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  neceswar 
guard  mv  readers  agiiinst  the  mistaken 
tion  of  t)r.  Johiison*s  character,  which 
lady's  ^^  Anecdotes**  of  him  sufinKSt; 
from  the  very  nature  and  form  ofher  I 
*^  it  lends  deception  lighter  wings  to  fli 

'^  lAiX,  it  be  remembered  (says  an  emi 
critic),§  that  she  has  cominised  in  a  s 
volume  all  that  she  could  rcKxiUect  of 
Johnson  in  twenty  years,  during  which 
riod,  doubtlesf,  some  severe  things  were 
by  him ;  and  they  who  read  the  book  u 
twurs^  naturally  enough  sujipose  thai 
whole  conversation  was  of  this  comples 
But  the  fact  i^  I  liuve  been  oflen  ii 
company,  and  never  once  heard  him  s 
severe  thing  to  any  one  :  and  nuDiy  ot 
can  attest  tlio  same.  \\*lien  he  did  s 
severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extorter 
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Ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by 
extreme  vanity  or  anectation. 

*'*'  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy  (adds  he,) 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice : 

^^  It  is  said,*  '  That  natural  roughness  qf 
his  manner  so  qf^en  mentioned^  wmdd^  notinth* 
standing  the  regularity  of  his  notiora,  burst 
^trough  them  all  from  time  to  time;  and  he 
onoe  bade  a  very  celebrated  ladjfy  who  praised 
hm  witlt  too  much  Meal  perhaps,  or  perhaps  too 
strong  an  emphasis  (which  alteays  offended 
him,)  consider  what  her  flattery  was  worthy 
before  she  choked  him  iriM  «/.* 

«^  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  con« 
trasted  with  this. — The  person  thus  reprew 
sented  as  being  harshly  treated,  though  a 
very  celebrated  lady,  was  M^n  just  come  to 
Xx>ndon  from  an  obscure  situation  in  the 
country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s,  one 
evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very 
soon  began  to  pay  her  court  to  him  in  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  '  Spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  Madam,*  was  his  reply.  She  still 
laid  it  on.  ^  Pray,  Madam,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this,*  he  rejoined.  Not  pay  injo^  any 
attention  to  these  warnings,  she  contmued 
still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked  bv 
this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of  compli- 
ment, he  exclaimed,  ^  Dearest  lady,  consider 
with  yourself  what  your  flattery  is  worth, 
before  you  bestow  it  so  freely.* 

^^  How  different  does  this  story  appear, 
when  accompanied  with  all  these  drcuro- 
stances  whicn  really  belong  to  it,  but  which 
Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or  has 
suppressed. 

**  She  says,  in  another  place,*!* '  ^^  9^^"^ 
Ueman,  however^  who  dined  at  a  nobleman*s 
house  in  his  company,  and  that  qfMr.  Thrale, 
to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  wiU 
Rng  to  enter  ihe  lists  in  defence  qf  King  Wil- 
liam's  character;  and  having  opposed  and 
eontradieted  Johnson  tteo  or  three  ttmesy  piftu* 
lantly  enough^  the  master  qfthe  house  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  aud  expect  disagreeable  conse» 
quenoes:  to  avoid  which  he  said,  loud  enough  for 
the  Doctor  to  hear, — Our  friend  here  has  no 
meaning  now  in  all  this^  except  just  to  relate  at 
club  to-morrow  how  he  teased  Johnson  at  dinner 
to-day  ;  this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour. — No^ 
upon  my  word  (replied  the  other,)  I  see  no  ho- 
nour m  it,  whatever  you  may  do. — Well,  Sir 
(returned Dr.  Johnson  sternly,)  \fyou  do  not 
see  the  honour,  I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace,'* 

''  This  is  ail  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale 
was  not  in  the  company,  though  he  might 
have  related  the  storv  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A 
friend,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  was  not  at  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man. On  the  observation  being  made  br 
the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's 
contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked  for 
the  honour,  &c  the  gentleman  muttered  in 
a  low  voice,  ^  I  see  no  honour  in  it ;'  and 
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Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing :  so  all  the  rest 
(though  bien  trouvte)  is  mere  garnish.** 

I  have  had  occasion  severaftimes,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incor- 
rectness of  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  to  particulars 
which  consisted  with  my  own  knowledge. 
But  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough, 
expressed  her  disapprobation  of  that  anxious 
desire  of  authenticity  which  prompts  a  per- 
son who  is  to  record  conversations,  to  write 
them  down  at  the  moment.!  Unquestionably^ 
if  they  are  to  be  recordea  at  all,  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better.  This  lady  herself  says,§ 
^'  To  recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  t/ie  sayings 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost  all  OmI  can  be  dono 
by  the  writers  qfhis  lAfe  ;  as  his  l\fe,  at  least 
since  my  acquaintance  tH/A  Mm,  consisted  <» 
little  else  than  talking,  when  he  urns  not  employed 
in  some  serious  piece  qf  workJ'^  She  boasts  of 
her  having  kept  a  common-place  book ;  and 
we  find  she  noted,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  specimens  of  the  conver* 
sation  of  Dr.  Jcrfinson,  and  of  those  who 
talked  with  him ;  but  had  she  done  it  recent- 
ly, they  probably  would  have  been  less  erro- 
neous ;  and  we  should  have  been  relieved 
from  those  disagreeable  doubts  of  thdur  au- 
thenticity, with  which  we  must  now  peruse 
them.  • 

She  says  of  him,||  "  He  was  ihe  most  cAori- 
table  of  mortals^' ufi&oui  being  what  we  call  an 
active  friend.  Adndrable  at  giving  counsel  $ . 
no  man  saw  his  way  so  clearly  :  but  he  would 
not  stir  a  finger  fir  the  assistance  qf  those  to 
whom  he  teas  willing  enough  to  give  advice.*' 
And  again  on  the  same  page,  *' J/ you  fmmitel 
a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  qf 
other  dispositions  ;  for  not  a  step  woiud  John- 
son move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society^ 
to  repay  a  eompUment  which  might  be  ussful  or 
pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  qf  request,  ^.  or  to 
obtain  a  hundred  pounds  ayearmorefor  a  friend 
who  perhaps  had  already  two  or  three,  Nbforo$ 
could  urge  him  to  dUigenee,  no  importunity  could 
conquer  his  resolution  to  stand  stilL** 

I I  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson,  should 
appear  so  little  acquainted  with  his  real-cha- 
racter. I  am  sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert, 
that  she  herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of 
his  being  obstinately  defective  in  the  jwliiift 
morales,  m  the  little  endearing  chariUes  of 
social  life,  in  conferring  smaller  fiivoura ;  for 
she  says,5f  '*  Dr.  Johnson  was  liberal  encu^ 
ingranting  literary  assistance4o  others,  I  thinks 
and  inmmerabte  are  the  Prefaces,  SermonSt 
Leetures,andDedicatians  which  he  used  tomah§ 
for  people  who  begged  qf  hkn.^*  I  am  certain 
that  a  more  active  friend  has  rarelv  been  found 
in  any  age.  This  work,  which  I  fondly  hope 
will  rescue  his  memory  from  obloquy,  con- 
tains a  thousand  instances  of  his  benevolent 
exertions  in  almost  every  way  that  can  be 
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«mc(»va1 1  ind  paitirulnrly  in  employing; 
hi«  pen  with  a  uenecous  readineu  for  thoK 
to  wbora  its  jiicrcould  lie  useful.  Indeed,  hii 
obliKinf;  ai:tivity  in  doinji  little  oflices  of 
kindneM,  both  bj  letten  and  persanid  appli- 
cation, WM  one  of  the  moat  remarliable  fea- 
turM  in  hii  character;  and  for  the  truth  of 
thia  I  can  appeal  to  a  number  of  hi>  respect- 
able friends :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Lanston.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  the  Biahop  of  Dro- 
moTC  Sir  William  Scott.  Sir  Robert  CfaBin- 
bera..— And  cao  Mm.  Thrale  for^fet  the  ad- 
vertisemenU  which  he  wrote  for  btr  husband 
of  his  election  contest ;  the  ei 
II  and  her  mother;  tlie  playl 
and  even  trifline  veraea.  fur  the  amusement 
of  her  and  her  dauffhten  ;  his  corresponding 
with  her  children,  and  enlerin)[  into  Ibeir 
minute  concerns,  wbicli  shews  him  in  the 
most  amiable  li)tht  ? 

8h*  reUtes,"  that  Mr.  Ch— Ini-ley  un- 
•xpectedlvrodeup  to  Mr.  Tbrale'acarriwe, 
in  which  Mr.  Thrale  and  she,  and  Dr.  John- 
aon,  were  travellin); ;  thai  he  paid  them  ill 
bia  proper  cooiplimeuts,  but  observing  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  readinj;,  did  not  see 
him,  ^*  tapt  him  geniijf  tn  the  Mhoui/Ur.  ^'Ti* 
Mr.  Ch— Ini— ley;-  lay.  m^hutbaiuL  '  Well, 
l^—andiehalifitit'yii.Qh — Im — ley;'  layi 
lit*  other,  ittnitg,jtul  lif ling  hii  tyei  a  moment 
from  Au  book,  aiid  rrlaming  lu  it  again  tcith 
mmwrf  acidily.' "  This  surely  conveys  a 
notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  ffroesly 

Wde  U>  Mr.  C ' 

whom  he  alwai 
therefore,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity 
fin- mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might  have 
btea  thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Dr. 
Johnson'a  character  would  have  disposed  her 
to  state  any  thing  that  coidd  sollen  it.  Why 
then  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to  what  Mr. 
Cholmondele^  told  her  ? — that  Johnson, «  ho 
had  known  bun  from  his  earliest  yeara,  hav- 
ing been  made  sensible  of  what  had  doubtless 


teous  and  kind  apology.  There  is  another 
little  circumstance  which  I  cinnot  but  re. 
■nark.  Her  book  was  published  in  178A,  she 
had  then  in  her  pusseasion  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  dated  in  I7TT4  which  begins  thus  : 
**  Cholmondeley's  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be 
true,  which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  am 
utterly  unconscious  of  it  i  I  am  very  sorry, 
and  very  much  ashamed."  Wh^  then  pub- 
lish the  anecdote  P  Or,  if  she  did,  why  not 
add  the  circunistancei,  with  which  she  waa 
well  occjuainted  ? 

In  bis  social  intercourse  she  thiudescribei 


isCMmandtteVj  (H).  gnndiun  of  Otarin 


liim:§ 


£n!r  rmiting  tOl  he  mu  ealled  mU  la 
,  and  omtxrnng  W/  Ike/atifut  nf  Au 
frVTVti,  or  the  prompiUade  qf  hie  oven  temper 
'  take  offrnre,  coneiffned  him  taek  again  to  n- 
lU  mediiation,"  Vet,  in  tbe  same  book,|| 
she  tvUs  us,  "'  Ht  mu,  Aobwmt,  seUihis  hi- 
clintil  to  it  tilent,  urAen  any  moral  or  Utcrarf 
queition  icai  ilarted ;  anJ  il  teai  on  nuA  aera. 
liont  that,  like  the  Sage  in  '  Raaselas,'  he  tpokt, 
andattfttiion  tratched  hit  tipe;  hermaaoned^and 
DORtntVion  cloeed  hit  periodt." — Hia  con  versa. 
tion.  indeed,  wa*  so  far  &om  ever  fati^ing 
his  ^ends,  that  they  rq^tted  when  it  was 
interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  in 
Milton  s  Unguage, 

"nithU»aiDT(nli«,  I  ftiriat  an  tin*.* 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  mudi 
in  behalf  of  my  illustrious  fHend  in  aying, 
that  however  smart  and  entertaining  Mls; 
Thrale's  "Anecdotes"  are,  they  must  not 
be  held  as  good  evidence  against  hitn  ;  for, 
wherever  an  instance  of  hanhness  and  aere- 
rity  is  told,  I  b^  leave  to  doubt  its  perfect 
authenticity ;  for  though  there  may  have 
been  Jimu  foundation  nr  it,  yet,  like  that 
of  his  reproof  to  the  "  very  celebrated  lady," 
it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  nairation  as  to 
be  very  unlike  the  real  fiurt. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  an- 
ecdote^ is  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  aa  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  aflection,  tenderaen,  or 
even  common  civility.  "  When  I  one  df 
lamented  the  baeofafirHcoiawtkiBedmAmt- 
rica, — '  Prilhee,  my  dear,  ftaid  ht.)  hare  done 
with  canting  ;  houj  vottid  the  world  be  the  wont 
for  it,  I  may  aek^  if  ail  your  relatione  KTre  at 
onre  ipilled  like  lark;  and  rootled  for  Preato'i 
lUf^KT  J'— (Presto  oat  the  dog  thai  hf  aadiv 
the  table  ahiie  lee  talked.)" — I  suipect  thU 
too  of  exaggeration  and  (Uitortion.  I  alloir 
that  he  nuide  her  an  angry  speech  ;  but  let 
the  circumstances  fairly  appear,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Barettl,  who  was  present : 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  hear- 
tily upon  larks,  laid  down  her  Icnifie  and  fiirt, 
and  abruptly  exclaimed,  *  O,  my  dear  John- 
son, do  you  know  what  haa  happened  t  Tbe 
last  letters  from  abroad  have  bniugbt  us  u 
account  that  our  poor  couiin's  bead  wai 
taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball.'  Johnson,  wbs 
waa  shocked  both  at  the  fact,  and  her  1^1 
unfeeling  manner  of  mentioning  it,  icphed, 
■■  Madam,  it  would  rive  you  very  little  eon- 
cern  if  all  your  relations  were  a|ulted  Uke 
those  larks  and  drest  for  Presto's  supper.'  *"* 


_,.  Hms  tiUmlili^,  bat  w*a 

iihain  h>  >ai  (olog  to  BSR.  H*  isld  ts  Mt.  WDkts  Ox 
hs  rally  fdtTayuiiicfifbtba.alHwailiiiudLdidntE 

dmvnilHl'an.  Mr. WUkn otawndUw tnU^Ui rf 
molKlli,  who  H^tmi  iDilml  TSry  piwausly,  mi  a- 
a  ttaj  pathnlc  ik  of  itriffi  bul  sat  do  Ibb  tha 
Fnucn  liiKsoss,  "likli  *»  as  lot*  •■  Xnflkh  (w 
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It  is  with  concern  that  1  find  myself  obli- 
to  animadvert  on  the  inaccuracies  of 

[rs.  Piozzi's  *' Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  I 
maj  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
her  little  collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's 
long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and 
his  intimacy  with  her,  the  account  which 
she  has  given  of  him  may  have  made  an  un- 
fiivourable  and  unjust  impression,  my  duty, 
•8  a  fkithiul  biognqiher,  has  obli^d  me 
reluctantly  to  penorm  this  unpleasmg  task. 

Having  left  the  jnous  negotiation^  as  I 
called  it,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  in- 
sert what  relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  July  6,  as  follows : 
"  I  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  tew  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  you 
before  I  go.  Let  me,  however,  mention  to 
you  what  I  have  much  at  heart. — If  the 
Chancellor  should  continue  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with  you 
on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state, 
I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.  I 
desire  you  to  represent  to  his  Lordship, 
what,  as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  per- 
ceive to  be  reasonable, — That,  if  I  grow 
much  worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my 
physicians,  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
country ;— That,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of 
which  mdeed  there  is  now  little  amiearance, 
J  shall  not  wish  to  leave  my  friends  and  my 
domestic  comforts ;  for  1  do  not  travel  for 
pleasure  or  curiosity ;  yet  if  I  should  re- 
cover, curiosity  would  revive. — In  my  pre- 
sent state,  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle 
for  a  little  longer  Ufe,  and  hope  to  obtain 
some  help  from  a  softer  climate.  Do  for 
me  what  you  can."  He  wrote  to  me  July 
26 :  "  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  per- 
mitted a  longer  and  continued  exertion  of 
your  zeal  and  kindness.  They  that  have 
your  kindness  may  want  your  ardour.  In 
the  mean  time  I  am  very  feeble,  and  very 
dejected.'* 

B^  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  I 
was  informed,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
called  on  him,  and  had  acquainted  him  that 
the  application  had  not  been  successful ;  but 
that  his  Lordship,  after  speaking  highly  in 
praise  t)f  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an  ho- 
nour to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua  to 
let  him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mortgage 
of  his  pension,  he  should  draw  on  his  Lord- 
ship to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds;  and  that  his  Lordship  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  mortgage  to  be,  that  he 
wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  appear 
to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation. 

tridfes,  besides  other  thinf^  Mr.  Wilkes  whispered  the 
gentleman,  "  We  often  say  in  England,  ExceMive  sor- 
row it  ejctttdingdry,  Init  I  never  hwd  Rxceagive  torr^tw 
4*  exceeding  hungry.  Perhaps  one  hundred  wiU  du" 
The  gentkinau  took  the  hint. 


I  Sir  Joshi^a  mentioned,  that  he  had  by  the 
same  post  communicated  all  this  to'  Dr, 
Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  oc- 
caslon  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Heynolds : 

Ashbourne,  Sept.  9.  "  Many  words  I 
hope  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me, 
to  convince  you  what'gratitude  is  excited  in 
my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality,  and 
your  kind  offices.    •••••♦ 

*'''  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him :  had  I 
sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seem- 
ed to  overloook  the  favour  of  your  inter- 
vention." 

^'  TO    THE    LORD   HIGH    CHANCELLOR.* 
*•  My  Loro, 

*"*•  After  a  Isng  and  not  inattentive  ob- 
servation of  mankmd,  the  generosity  of  your 
Lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder 
than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  be- 
stowed, I  should  gladly  receive,  if  my  con- 
dition made  it  necessary ;  for  to  such  a  mind, 
who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obliga- 
tions? But  it  has  pleased  Gou  to  restore 
me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that  if 
I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  for- 
tune destined  to  ao  good,  I  could  not  escape 
from  myself  the  charge  of  advancing  a  fiilse 
claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  though 
I  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much 
encoura^d  by  my  physicians;  and  I  was 
very  desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be 
tola  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event 
very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I  grew  much  better, 
I  should  not  be  willing,  u'  much  worse,  not 
able,  to  migrate.  Your  lordship  was  firat 
solicited  without  my  knowledge ;  out,  when 
I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour 
me  with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long 
time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in 
imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has 
been  scarce  a  disappointment ;  and,  from 
your  Lordship*s  kindness,  I  have  received  a 
benefit,  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to 
bestow.  I  shall  now  live  mihi  eariar,  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit.  I  am, 
my  Lord,    " 

^^  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
^*  Most  grateful,  and 

^^  ^fost  bumble  servant, 

^^Sam.  JoHysoH. 

*' September,  IfSi." 
Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  excellence 
both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression  of  this  letter,  took 
a  copy  of  it,  which  he  shewed  to  some  of  his  friends ; 
one  of  whom,  who  admired  it,  being  allowed  to  peruse  it 
leisurdy  at  home,  a  copy  was  made,  and  found  iu  way 
into  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  was  transcribed 
with  some  inaccuracies.  I  print  It  from  the  original 
draft  H*  lohnioD's  own  hand-writiofr    . 
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fVom  presuming  to  make  any  remarks,  or  to 
offer  any  conjectures. 

Having,  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought 
Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  removing  to 
London,  and  even  to  famish  me  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed ;  I 
wrote  to  him  requesting  he  would  write 
them  fbr  me ;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply, 
and  I  shall  extract  that  put  of  his  letter  to 
me  of  June  1 1,  as  a  proof  how  weU  he  could 
exhibit  a  cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it : 

^  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  virtuM  ett  vUium  fugere ;  the  first 
approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty. 
The  condition  upon  which  yo\x  have  my  con- 
sent to  settle  in  London  is,  that  your  ex- 
pense never  exceeds  your  annual  income. 
Fixing  this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be 
hurt,  and  you  mav  be  very  much  advanced. 
The  loss  of  your  Scottish  business,  which  is 
all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities 
that  open  here  upon  you.  If  you  succeed, 
the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an  end ;  eveir 
body  will  think  that  done  right  which  ends 
happily ;  and  though  your  expectations,  of 
which  T  would  not  aavise  you  to  talk  too 
much,  should  not  be  totally  answered,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for 
you  idl  that  your  present  situation  allows 
you  to  hope ;  and  i^  after  a  few  years,  you 
should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return 
with  a  mind  supplied  by  various  conversa* 
tion,  and  many  opportunities  of  inauiry, 
with  much  knowleo^,  and  materials  nir  re- 
flection and  instruction.** 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retain- 
mg  for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

t^  TO    THE    REVEREVD    MR.     BAG8HAW,    AT 
BROMLEY.* 


r« 


Si  a. 


^^  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in 
the  year  17^3,  you  committed  to  the  ground 
my  (lear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your  permis- 
sion to  lay  a  stone  upon  her  ;  and  have  sent 
the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper, 
you  may  signify  your  allowance. 

^^  You  wul  do  me  a  great  favour  by  shew- 
ing the  place  where  she  lies,  that  the  stone 
may  protect  her  remains. 

*•*"  Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  in- 
scription,'!'  and  procure  it  to  be  engraved. 
You  will  easily  oelieve  that  I  shrink  from 
this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I 
have  strength  remaining,  I  will  visit  Brom- 
ley once  again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  re- 
spect to  which  you  nave  a  right  firom, 
**  Reverend  Sir, 

**Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  JoHifsoK. 

"July  12,1784." 
On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lang- 


•  See  p.  2191 


t  Printed  in  lUs  Worki. 


ton :  ^  I  cannot  but  think  thai  in  my  Ian 
guid  and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason 
to  complain  that  I  receive  from  jou  neither 
inquiiy  nor  consolation.  You  know  how 
much  I  value  your  fnendahip,  and  with 
what  confldenee  I  expect  your  kimfaieflB,  if 
I  wanted  any  act  or  tenoemesa  thmt  you 
could  perform ;  at  least,  if  you  do  not  know 
it,  I  tnink  your  ignorance  ii  your  own  &utt. 
Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almoit 
in  ^our  neighbourhood  without  the  kast 
notice. — I  &  not,  however,  consider  this 
n^lect  as  particularly  shewn  to  me :  I  hear 
two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the 
same  complaint  But  why  are  all  thua  over- 
looked P  Y  ou  are  not  oppressed  by  sickneis, 
you  are  not  distracted  by^  business ;  if  von 
are  sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure : — and  amw 
yourself  to  be  told,  that  no  diaeaae  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  no- 
thing than  to  do  ^food,  is  the  lowest  state 
of  a  degraded  mmd.  Boileau  says  to  Ids 
pupil, 

*  Que  let  Ten  ne  foicnt  pM  vOtre  eletael  cmpM. 
Cfultivei  vcM  mail.'' 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  Ian* 
guage  is  content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it 
is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  render  in 
time  the  strongest  fiKrulties  lifeless,  and  turn 
the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue._I  do  not 
eEpect  nor  desire  to  see  you,  because  I  ain 
much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  stays 
so  long  with  you,  and  I  'should  think  jou 
neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  you  did  not 
study  her  gratification.  You  will  par  my 
respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  aU  the 
young  people. — I  am  going  northward  fbr  a 
while,  to  trjT  what  help  the  countnr  can 
give  me ;  but,  if  you  will  write,  the  letter 
will  come  after  me." 

Next  dRV  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffofd- 
shire  and  Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that 
he  might  be  in  some  d^p-ee  relieved. 

Dunng  his  absence  from  London  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  several  of  his 
friends,  firom  which  £  shall  select  what  iqp- 
pears  to  me  proper  for  publication,  without 
attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

To  Dr.  Brocxlesbt,  he  writes,  Ash- 
bourne, July  20. ''  The  kind  attention  whidi 
you  have  so  long  shewn  to  my  health  and 
happiness,  makes  it  as  much  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude as  a  call  of  interest,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  what  befidls  me,  when  accident  le- 
covers^  me  from  your  immediate  care.  The 
journey  of  the  first  daj  was  performed  with 
very  little  sense  of  fatigue ;  the  second  day 
brought  me  to  Lichfield,  without  much  lat- 
situcfe ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not 
have  bore  such  violent  agitation  fbr  many 
days  together.  Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in 
the  coach  I  read  «^  Cioeronianus,"  which  I 


X  rThls  is  probebly  an  enror  either  of  tte  tnuacifat 
or  the  pien.    Itemofre*  icemi  to  be  th»  word  lat 
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concluded  aa  I  entered  Lichfield.  My  affec- 
tion and  understanding  went  along  with 
frasmuA,  except  that  once  or  twice  he  some- 
what unskilfimy  entangles  Cicero*8  civil  or 
moral,  with  his  rhetorical  character. — I  staid 
^ve  da/8  at  Lichfield,  but,  being  unable  to 
walk,  had  no  great  pleasure,  and /esterdaj, 
(19th,)  I  came  hither,  where  I  am  to  try 
what  air  and  attention  can  perform. — Of  any 
improvement  in  mr  health  I  cannot  yet 
plotse  myself  with  the  perception.    ••••••. 

»->The  asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates 
•top  the  fit,  so  as  that  I  can  sit  and  some- 
times lie  easy,  but  they  do  not  now  procure 
me  the  power  of  motion ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  my  general  streng|th.  of  body  does  not 
increase.  The  weather  mdeed  is  not  benign ; 
but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength  de- 
pends upon  the  weather ! — I  am  now  Poking 
into  Floy^er,  who  lived  with  his  asthma  to 
almost  his  ninetieth  year.  His  book  by  want 
of  order  is  obscure ;  and  his  asthma,  I  think, 
not  of  the  same  kind  with  mine.  Something 
however,  I  may  perhaps  learn — My  appe- 
tite still  continues  keen  enough ;  and  what 
I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  ramcai  health,  I 
have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer 
fruit,  of  which  I  was  less  eager  a  few  years 
ago. — You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
this  account  to  Dr.  Heberden,  and  if  any 
thin^  is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  your  joint 

X*  lion.  Now — ttbite  cwrm  ;  let  me  inquire 
r  the  Club."* 

July  31.  "Not  recollecting  that  Dr. 
Heberden  might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought 
your  letter  long  in  coming.  But,  you  know, 
noeUura  petuniur,  the  letter  which  I  so  much 
desired,  tells  me  that  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
best  and  tenderest  friends.-^  My  comfort  is, 
that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man  that  had 
always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of  our 
present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I  hope, 
not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge. — Your 
attention,  dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heber- 
den, to  my  health  is  extremely  kind.  I  am 
loth  to  think  that  I  grow  worse ;  and  cannot 
fiiirly  prove  even  to  my  own  partiality,  that 
I  grow  much  better." 

August  5.  "  I  return  you  thanks,  dear 
Sir,  for  your  unweari^  attention,  both  me- 
dicinal and  friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the 
effect  of  your  care  by  living  to  acknow- 
ledge it.** 

August  12.  "  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have 
me  in  your  thoughts,  and  mention  niy  case 
to  others  as  you  &ve  opportunity.  I  seem 
to  myself  neither  to  ffain  nor  lose  strength. 
I  have  lately  tried  muk,  but  have  yet  found 
no  advantage,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it  merely 
as  a  liquid.  My  appetite  is  still  good,  which 
I  know  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden*s  criterion  of 
the  vis  viUt. — As  we  cannot  now  see  each 
Other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot 


think  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  I 
reckon  the  hours  of  a  post-day.*' 

August  14.  "I  have  hitherto  sent  you 
onlv  melancholy  letters ;  you  wUl  be  glad 
to  hear  some  better  account.  Yesterday 
the  asthma  remitted,  perceptibly  remitted, 
and  .1  moved  with  more  ease  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  May  God  conti» 
nue  nis  mercy.  This  account  I  would  not 
delay,  because  I  am  not  a  lover  of  com* 
plaints,  or  complainers,  and  yet  I  have,  since 
we  parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  ter^ 
ror  and  sorrow.     Write  to  me,  dear  Sir.** 

August  16.    "  Better  I  hope,  and  better. 
My  respiration  gets  more  and  more  ease  and 
liberty.    I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after 
a  very  liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconve- 
nience ;  it  is  indeed,  no  long  walk,  but  I 
never  walked  it  without  difflbulty,  since  I 
came,  before.      ••••••  the  intention  was 

only  to  overpower  the  seeming  vis  inertim  of 
the  pectoral  and  pulmonary  muscles.— I  am 
fiivoured  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very 
much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  an« 
other  race  upon  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. 
— If  I  were,  nowever,  of  a  humour  to  see, 
or  to  shew  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark 
side,  I  might  say, 

'  Quid  te  exempu  juTat  q»lnk  d«  pluiibus  una  ?'t 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water 
rises,  though  it  does  not  rise  very  fiwt.  Let 
us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we 
have.  The  remission  of  one  disease  will 
enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest. — The 
squills  I  have  not  neglected;  for  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day,  and 
one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which, 
accordiiijg  to  the  popular  equivalent  of  a  drop 
to  a  gram,  is  more  than  naif  an  ounce. — ^I 
thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  attention  in 
ordering  the  medicines ;  your  attention  to 
me  has  never  fidled.  If  the  virtue  of  medi- 
cines could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  preseriber,  how  soon  should  I  be  well ! " 
August  19.  ^'The  relaxiation  of  the 
asthnui  still  continues,  yet  I  do  not  trust 
it  wholly  to  itself^  but  soothe  it  now  and 
then  with  an  opiate.  I  not  only  perform 
the  perpetual  act  of  respiration  with  lesa 
labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer  intervals 
of  rest,  and  with  greater  freedom  of  motion. 
I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  James*s  com- 
pounded medicines ;  his  ingredients  appear 
to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trming, 
and  sometimes  heterogeneous  and  destruc- 
tive of  eadi  other.  Tms  prescription  exhi- 
bits a  composition  of  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty  grains,  in  which  there  are  four 
grains  of  emetic  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of] 
Uiebaic  tincture.  He  that  writes  thus  sure- 
ly writes  for  show.  The  basis  of  his  medi- 
cine is  the  gum  ammoniacum,  which  dear 
Dr.  Lawrenee  used  to  give,  but  of  which  I 


*  At  the  Emex  Hewt  BsMX-ttrMC 
t  Mr.  Alkn,  Uw  pdatcr. 
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never  saw  any  efltict.  We  will,  if  }rou 
plme,  let  this  medicine  ilone.  'J'he  squilln 
have  every  sufirvge,  and  io  the  sqiiille  we 
viU  reat  for  tbe  present-" 


_. , ,   .  hope,  al<ra*«  fill...,. 

heart  iiith  fp^titude.  Be  please(f  to  return 
mj  thanlii  to  Sir  Geor^  mker,  for  the  con- 
Btaeratian  which  he  hOH  bestowed  upon  me- 
Is  this  tbe  bBllaon  that  baa  been  so  long 
espeL-ted,  tbia  balloon  to  which  1  subscribed, 
but  without  payment  7  It  is  pity  that  pbilo- 
■ophers  have  been  dirappointed,  and  sbame 
that  tber  have  been  cheated ;  but  1  know 
not  weU  how  to  prevent  either.  Of  tliu  ci- 
periment  I  have  read  nothinjz;  where  was 
It  exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  man  that 
nui  away  with  >o  much  money  ? — Continue, 
dear  Sir,  to  write  often  uid  more  at  a  time. 


letters  operate  as  cordials.' 

Auf(uat  SG.  "  I  suflered  you  to  escape 
last  post  without  a  letter,  hut  jou  are  not 
to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often  i  lor 
1    — . .  ._  -luch  because  I  have  any 


thins  to  say,  as  because  I  btipe  for  ar 
and  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here  ma 
ter  of  great  value.     1  have  here  little  ci 


pany  and  little  amusement,  and  thus  aban- 
doned  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own  mi- 
series, I  am  something  gloomy  and  depress- 
ed ;  this  too  I  resist  as  1  can,  and  And  opium, 
I  think,  useful,  but  I  seldom  take  more 
than  one  grain.— Is  not  this  strange  wea- 
ther ?  Winter  absorbed  the  spring,  and 
now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had 
iummer  ;  but  let  not  our  kinkness  for  each 
otherimilate  the  inconstancy  of'lhe  seasons." 

Sept.  2.  •'  Mr.  Windham  has  been  here 
to  see  me  ;  he  came,  I  think,  forty  miles  out 
of  his  way,  and  staid  about  a  day  and  a  ball'; 
perhaps  J  make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was. 
Such  convcraation  I  shall  not  have  again 
till  1  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature; 
and  there  Windham  is,  inter  ilellai  f  Luna 
minorei."  He  then  mentiona  the  rfiecta  of 
certain  medicines,  as  taken  ;  that  ■'  Nature 
is  recovering  its  original  powers,  and  the 
liiuctions  returning  tn  their  proper  alate. 
God  continue  hia  mercies,  and  grant  ine  to 
use  them  rightly." 

Sept  9.  "  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  !  Anil  have  you 
ever  seen  ChaUwortb  ?  I  was  at  Chalswotlb 
on  Monday  :  i  had  seen  it  before,  but  never 
when  Its  owners  were  at  home  :  I  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to 
il^  ;  hut  I  told  them  that  ■  sick  man  is  not 
a  Dt  inmate  of  a  great  house.  But  I  bc^e 
to  go  again  some  time." 


SepL  11.  "  I  think  nothln|;r  grows  wort 
but  all  rather  better,  eKcent  sleep,  and  tbi 
oF  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Lai 
evening,  I  felt  what  I  had  not  known  fur 
long  linie,  sn  inclination  to  walk  forunua 
ment ;  1  took  a  short  walk,  and  came  tnu 
again  neither  breatblem  nor  &tifFued. — Tb 
has  been  a  gloomy,  frigid,  ungenul  bududc 
but  of  late  it  seeml  to  mend ;  I  hear  tl 
heat  sometimes  menlloiMd,  but  I  do  not  i» 

'  PiTLcrta  rohiimiu  lelSda  jun  ia  HMjaiB  aaziciili 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  fit 
means  of  supporting  a  winter  at  home,  at 
to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  ia  tfui^ 
and  what  ought  to  be  doing  in  the  war! 
I  have  no  company  here,  and  shall  oaturaU 
come  home  hungry  for  converaatiou. — 1 
wish  you.  dear  Sir,  more  leisure,  would  ni 
be  kind ;  but  what  leisure  you  have,  yi 
must  bestow  upon  me." 

Sept.  16.  ■'  I  have  now  let  ;ou  aloneC 
a  long  time,  having  indeed  little  to  st' 
Vou  cnarge  me  somewhat  ui^uitlv  with  lui 
ury.  At  Chatsworth.you  ahould'remembe 
that  I  have  eaten  but  once ;  and  the  Docto 
with  whom  1  live,  follows  a  milk  diet, 
grow  no  fttter,  though  my  stomach,  it  it  t 
not  disturbed  hy  physic,  never  fails  me.— 
now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  think  i 
removin)^  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  placei 
more  society,  but  otherwise  of  less  conves 
ence.  When  I  am  settled,  I  ahsll  wril 
apain.— Of  the  hot  weather  that  vou  me* 
tioned,  we  have  fnotj  had  in  Ucrbyshii 
very  much,  and  for  myself  I  seldom  tn 
heat,  and  suppoiie  that  my  frig;idily  is  tk 
effect  of  my  distemper  ;  a  auppoaition  whic 
naturally  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  cl 
mate  mav  be  useful.  But  I  hope  to  Man 
another  English  winter." 

Lichfield,  Seut.  20.  "  On  one  day  I  In 
three  letters  about  the  air  Udliion :  youi 
was  fiir  the  best,  and  has  enabled  me  to  in 
part  to  my  friends  in  the  ci 
this  species  ol' amusement, 
mere  amusement,  X  am  afraid  it  must  ml 
for  I  do  not  find  that  its  course  can  be  di 
rected  so  a*  that  it  should  serve  any  pui 
poses  of  communication  ;  and  it  can  irive  n 
new  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  airi 
ditlerent  heists,  till  they  have  aic«ule 
above  the  heufht  ol'  mountains,  which  tlw 
seem  never  likely  to  do. — I  came  hither  a 
the  2Tth.  How  long  I  shall  stay,  I  hari 
not  determined.  My  dropsy  ia  irane,  aa 
my  asthma  much  remitted,  but  I  liave  trt 
myself  a  little  declining  these  two  days,  a 
at  least  to-day;  but  such  vicissitudes  ms< 
be  expected.  One  day  may  be  worse  tka 
another ;  but  this  last  month  is  fiir  bctUi 
than  the  former;  if  the  next  should  beal 
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much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the 
town  on  my  own  legs.'* 

October  6.  "  The  fete  of  the  balloon  I 
do  not  much  lament :  to  make  new  balloons, 
is  to  repeat  the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a 
method  of  mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I 
think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more.  The 
vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide 
them ;  and  they  can  gratify  no  curioai^  till 
we  mount  with  them  to  greater  heights  than 
we  can  reach  withoA;  till  we  nse  above 
the  tups  of  the  highest  mountains,  which 
we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state 
of  the  air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Te- 
neriiie,  and  therefore  learn  nothing  from 
those  who  navigate  a  balloon  below  the 
clouds.  The  first  experiment,  however, 
was  bold,  and  deserved  applause  and  reward. 
But  since  it  has  been  performed,  and  its 
event  is  known,  I  had  rather  now  find  a  me- 
dicine that  can  ease  an  asthma.'* 

October  26.  *'  You  write  to  me  with  a 
zeal  that  animates,  and  a  tenderness  that 
melts  me.  I  am  not  afraid  either  of  a  jour- 
ney to  X/mdon,  or  a  residence  in  it.  I  came 
down  with  little  fatigue,  and  am  now  not 
weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was 
delivered  from  the  dropsy,  which  I  consi- 
dered as  the  original  and  radical  disease. 
The  town  is  my  element;*  there  are  my 
friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  bid  ferewell,  and  there  are  my 
amusements.  Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago, 
that  my  vocation  was  to  public  Ufe,  and  I 
hope  still  to  keep  mv  station,  till  God  shall 
bia  me  Go  in  peace. 

To  Mr.  HooLE.  Ashbourne,  Aug.  7< 
^'  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters 
from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to 
#rite.  But  every  man  is  most  fr^e  with 
his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not  suppose 
that  they  can  suspect  him  of  intentional  in- 
civility.— One  reason  for  my  omission  is, 
that  being  in  a  place  to  which  you  are  whol- 
ly a  straneer,  I  have  no  topics  of  correspon- 
dence. Ii  you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ash- 
bourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne 
men,  who,  being  last  week  condemned  at 
Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and 
hanged  themselves  in  their  celL  But  this, 
however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is  no- 
thing to  you. — Your  kindness,  I  know, 
would  make  you  glad  to  hear  some  apod  of 
me,  but  I  have  not  much  good  to  teU ;  if  I 


•  His  love  of  London  continually  appears.  In  a  letter 
from  him  to  Mn.  Smart,  wife  of  his  friend  the  poet, 
which  is  published  in  a  well-written  life  of  him,  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  his  Poems,  in  1791.  there  is  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "  To  one  that  has  passed  so  many  yean 
in  the  pleasures  and  opulence  of  London,  there  are  few 
places  that  can  give  much  delight." 

Once,  upon  rending  that  line  in  the  curious  epitaph 
quoted  in  ••  The  Spectator," 

**  Bom  in  New-England,  did  in  London  die:** 
he  laughed  and  said,   "  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.    It 
would  nave  been  strange^  If  bom  in  London,  be  had 
died  in  New- England. 


Cw  not  worse,  it  is  all  that  I  can  say. — I 
je  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help  from 
hef-  migration.  Make  her  my  compliments, 
and  write  again  to  dear  Sir,  your  afiection- 
ate  servant." 

Aug.  13.  "I  thank  you  for  your  affec 
tionate  letter.  I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the 
better  for  each  other*s  friendship,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  very  quickly  be  iMuted— Tell 
Mr.  Nichols  that  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  cor- 
resDondence,  when  his  business  allows  him  a 
little  remission;  though  to  wish  him  less 
business,  that  I  may  nave  more  pleasure, 
would  be  too  selfish. — To  pay  for  seats  at 
the  balloon  is  not  verv  necessary,  because,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  tney  who  gaze  at  a  mile's 
distance  will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About 
the  wings,  I  am  of  your  mind;  they  cannot  at 
all  assist  it,  nor  I  think  regulate  its  motion. 
— I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier  in  my 
body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed. 
— About  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain. 
The  forfeitures  go  on,  and  the  house,  I  near, 
is  improved  for  our  future  meetings.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  often  and  sit  long.** 

Sept  4.  "  Your  letter  was,  indeed,  long 
in  coming,  but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our 
acquaintance  has  now  subsisted  long,  and 
our  recollection  of  each  other  involves  a 
great  space,  and  manv  little  occurrences, 
which  melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness. — 
Write  to  me,  therefore,  as  frequently  as 
you  can. — I  hear  from  Dr.  Brocklesby  and 
Mr.  Ryland,  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded. 
I  hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings 
us  together." 

To  Dr.  Burnet.  August  2.  **  The  wea- 
ther, you  know,  has  not  been  balmy ;  I  am 
now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  last  con- 
tent to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride  must 
have  a  feU.f — I  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen  ; 
and  wherever  I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying 
meet  my  notice,  and  force  my  attention 
upon  misery  and  mortality.  Mrs.  Burney*8 
escape  from  so  much  danger,  and  her  ease 
after  so  much  pain,  throws,  however,  some 
radiance  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect. 
May  her  recovery  be  perfect,  and  her  con- 
tinuance long.  I  struggle  hard  for  life.  I 
take  physic,  and  take  air ;  my  fiiend's  cha- 
riot is  always  ready.  We  have  run  this 
mominjg  twenty-four  miles,  and  could  run 
forty-eight  more.  But  toho  can  run  the  race 
wUh  death  r* 

Sept.  4.     [Concerning  a  private  transac- 


t  There  was  no  information  for  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  loss  grateful  than  fior  that  which  cooceraed  the  wea> 
ther.  It  was  in  allusion  to  his  impatience  with  tnoee 
who  were  reduced  to  keep  conversation  alive  by  obser- 
vations  on  the  weather,  that  he  applied  the  old  proverb 
to  himself.  If  any  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  told 
him  it  was  hot  or  cold,  wet  m  dry,  windy  or  calm,  he 
would  stop  them,  by  saying,  *•  Poh  !  poh !  you  are  tell- 
ing us  that  of  which  noTie  but  men  in  a  mine  or  a  dtm 
^eon  can  be  ignorant.  Let  us  bear  with  patience,  or  en- 
joy in  quiet,  elementary  changes,  whether  for  the  better 
or  the  worse,  as  they  are  never  secrets."    B. 
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tion,  in  which  tiii  opinion  wu  uked,  uid 
•fter  pviag  it,  be  inake*  the  fbUowing  re. 
flectiwu,  •ruich  ai«  •pplicable  on  other  nccs- 
■tani.]  "  Niching  drnervei  more  compis. 
■ion  than  wrong  conduct  with  gooO  mesn- 
inr  J  than  Inn  or  obloqu  v  Buffered  b^  one, 
woo,  u  he  i*  comdoiu  0IU7  of  good  tnten- 
tlona,  wooden  wh;  he  Iowa  that  kindnen 
which  he  wiihci  to  preaeire  {  and  Dot  know- 
ing hli  own  bult,  a,  a*  nu;  tioxaetinua  hap- 


ed  b;  findingthAtouroDinioniare  tfaeiBiDe. 
— You  will  do  roe  a  real  kindneas  h;  conti- 
nuing to  write*  A  pott-da7  haa  now  been 
Ions  a  da/  of  recreauoo." 

Not.  1.  "  Our  correfpondence  pauied  for 
want  of  topica.  J  iiad  aaid  what  I  had  to 
aay  on  the  nutter  propoMd  to  my  conaldera. 
tion  1  and  notfains  leniained  hut  to  tell  you 
that  I  waked  or  Qept :  that  I  wu  more  or 
less  aick.    I  drew  mj  thougfata  in  upon  my- 


ed  I  am  glad,  aince  jou  have  gained 
jxtituuitj  of  being  more  exact, — Of  the  cau- 
tion iif  rrHarj  in  a^juiting  narrBtivea  there 
ia  no  end.  Some  tell  what  thejr  do  not 
know,  that  the;  may  not  aeem  ignarwt, 
and   othen  from  men  indiSbrence  about 


truth.  Ail  truth  ia  not,  indeed,  of  equal 
impoitance  ;  but,  if  little  Tiolationa  are  al- 
lowed, ererj  riolation  will  in  time  be 
thought  little  I  and  a  miter  ihould  keep 
himself  vigilantly  on  hia  guard  againt  the 
Brat  teniptationi  to  negligence  or  lupine- 
neaa. — I W  ceased  to  wnte,  becauie  respect. 
ing  JOU  I  bad  no  more  to  nj,  and  re^>ect- 
ing  myaelf  could  my  little  jf>iid.  I  cuinot 
boMt  of  advancement,  and  in  caie  of  conra. 
leaeence  itmajbesaid,  with  few  ezcepttona, 
Bon  pngrwdi,  tut  rfgmU.  I  hope  I  maj  be 
excepted. — M7  great  difficult;  wai  with 
my  sweet  Fann;,'  who,  by  her  artifice  of 
Inaerting  her  letter  in  joura,  had  given  me 
a  precept  of  frugality  which  I  was  not  at  li- 
berty to  neglect  {  and  I  know  not  who  were 
ill  town  under  whose  cover  I  could  aend  my 
letter.  I  rq'oiee  to  hear  that  you  are  bo 
well,  and  have  a  delight  particularly  sympa- 
thetic  In  the  recovery  of  Mia.  Bumey," 

^  To  Mr.  Lanotow.  Aug.  36.  "  The 
Undnen  of  your  last  letter,  and  my  omit- 
aion  to  aniwer  it,  befrini  to  give  you,  even 
in  my  opinion,  a  ^''ff'^  ^  recriminate,  and 
to  curge  me  with  ^rgetfulnesi  for  the  ab- 
sent. I  will,  Ihereibre,  delay  no  longer  to 
give  an  account  of  myself^  and  wish  I  could 
relate  what  would  pleaae  either  myself  or 
my  friend.— On  July  13,  I  left  London, 
partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and 
change  of  plaice,  and  partly  excited  by  the 
lick  man'i  impatience  ot  the  present.     I 


groww 


^  to  Uchfidd  In  aitageTehicle,  with  to; 
little  &tigue,  in  two  davi,  and  had  the  cod- 
■elation  t  to  find,  that  sLoce  my  last  Wait  mj 
three  old  acquaintance  are  all  dead.— iTulyN 
I  went  to  Aahboume,  where  1  have  been  tU 
now ;  tbe  boute  in  whliA  we  live  ia  repair, 
ing.  I  live  In  too  much  solitude,  and  aa 
often  deeply  dt^ected  1 1  wish  we  were  near, 
er,  and  i^jolce  in  your  removal  to  Loadoa. 
A  friend,  at  once  oheorful  and  aetiouas  ii  1 
great  acouisition.  Lat  ua  not  neglect  om 
■nother  tor  the  little  tine  which  FTOvideDo 
allows  us  to  hopa. — Of  my  health  I  canuol 
tell  you,  what  my  wiabe*  pcnuaded  me  t« 
expect,  that  it  is  much  iin[n«*ed  by  tbe  sea. 
~—  "-  by  remedies.  I  am  aleepleat  j  mr  In 
weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and  tie 
breaks  ita  boundaries  in  totne  degne 
The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted  j  bj 
breath  ia  still  much  obMructed,  but  is  mon 
free  than  it  waa.  Nights  of  watchfulnea 
produce  torpid  days ;  I  read  very  little, 
though  1  am  alone ;  for  I  am  tempted  ti 
■upply  in  the  day  what  I  lost  in  bed.  "nil 
is  my  faistoi; ;  Hke  all  other  hiatories,  a  iw 
rative  of  misery.  Yet  am  I  so  much  belta 
than  In  the  beglnnirur  of  tbe  year,  that  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  edrnplainma.  I  ••■ 
■it  and  write  with  very  little  aenStnlity  si 

Cor  weakness ;  hut  when  I  rise  I  AalJ 
my  l^s  betraying  me.  Of  Xbe  moMj 
licb  vou  mentiooad,  I  have  no  immedkU 
ed ;  keep  it,  howerer,  fin-  me,  unless  tarn 
exigence  requirea  it.  Your  papers  I  wfl 
ahew  you  certainly,  when  you  wouU  aM 
Ihem ;  but  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you  Ci 
not  keeping  ulnuteaof  your  owooik^Im 
el  erpmrum,  ajd  think  a  little  time  mighl 
be  spared  fivm  Aristophanes,  for  the  rwjb 
miAaro.  Foiglve  me,  Ibr  I  mean  wdL  I 
hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  Lady  Kotbaii 
and  all  the  youiur  people,  too  many  to  cm. 
merate,  are  well  and  happy.      God  blea 

To  Mr.  WtHDRAM.  Auguat.  "The  tea. 
derness  with  which  you  have  been  nlrs»fil 


D  treat  me,  through  my  loni 


BBiUness, 
I  nope,  mi 


-  — , .   -  —r~>  «»ke  SI 

forget;  and  you  are  not  to  auppoae,  tfal 
after  we  purted  you  were  ne  longer  ia  n) 
mind.  But  wlut  can  a  sick  man  say,  bal 
that  he  is  sick  7  His  thougbta  are  11 1 1  1  m 
rily  concentred  in  himaelri  he  neither  le 
ceires  nor  can  give  deUgbt  1  his  inqiUiki 
are  after  alleviations  of  pdn,  andhiaeSbct 
■re  to  catch  some  momentanr  comfort.- 
Thoush  I  am  now  in  tbe  nei^bourhood  a 
the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  a 
its  wonders,  of  Its  hilla,  its  waters,  its  a 
venu,  or  its  mines;  but  I  will  tell  you,  da 


t  [PrAsHT  uu  wgrd  h 

rollim  I— tall  (Ik  trtflimi  IHUdut  ki 
Ml.  Ijapnn't  band^  ih-  •- 
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Sir,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  hesr  with  leas 
HtisfBctioD,  that,  for  ibout  a  week  jiast,  my 
Mthina  hu  been  less  afflictive." 


«  be  where  he  i»  not,  and 

where  it  appeara  to  every  body  but  himielf 
that  be  mignt  eaail;  be,  without  having  the 
remlutioD  to  remove.  I  thought  Aahboume 
■  aolitarv  place,  but  did  not  come  hither  till 
last  MondaT.— I  have  here  ipore  companj, 
but  oiT  health  baa  for  this  laat  week  not  ad. 
Viinced ;  and  in  Che  languor  of  disease  how 
little  can  be  dune  ?  Whither  or  when  I 
shall  make  mj  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  1  intreat  ^oa,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me  know 
from  time  to  time,  where  you  may  be  found, 
for  your  reaidenee  is  a  very  powwful  attrac- 


r,  your  moat  bumble  servant." 


•'  DlA*  I 


T  but  flatter  myself  that  yout 
kindness  for  me  will  make  you  glad  to  know 
where  I  am,  and  In  what  state. 

"  I  have  been  atrugglins  very  hard  with 
m^  diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very 
much  obstrucled,  and  the  water  has  attempt- 
ed to  encroach  upon  me  UKain.  I  pasied  the 
first  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford,  after, 
wards  I  went  to  Lichfield,  thence  to  Ash- 
bourne, in  Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago  I 
returned  to  Lichfiiid. 

"  My  breath  is  now  much  eatier,  and  the 
water  is  in  a  great  measure  nin  away,  so 
that  I  hope  t«  aee  you  again  before  winter. 

*'  Please  make  my  compUmento  to  Mrs. 
Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mi*.  Barclay.  I 
am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  tervant, 

"  San.    JOHKSOK. 

"  LbblMd,  oa.  4, 17N-- 
"  TO   THE   BIGHT    B 


"  CoMsiDERiMa  wbat  reason  you  gave 
me  in  the  spring  to  conclude  that  you  took 
part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might  befitll 
me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so  long  the 
account  which  I  am  dow  about  to  give  you. 

My  diseases  are  on  asthma  and  a  dropsy, 
and,  what  ia  less  curable,  serenty.five.  Of 
the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
or  in  the  apring,  I  recovered  to  a  degree 
which  struck  wiui  wonder  both  me  ana  my 
phyaidans  i  the  asthma  now  ia  likewise,  for 
a  time,  very  much  relieved.  I  went  to  Ox> 
ford,  where  the  asthma  was  very  tyrannical, 
and  the  dropsy  began  again  to  threateo  me ; 
but  seasonable  phyaic  slopped  the  inunda. 
tion  :  I  then  returned  to  London,  and  in 
July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  where  i  am  yet  stniggling 
with  my  disease.     The  dropsy  made  another 


attack,  and  waa  not  easilv  ejected,  but  at 
last  gave  way.  The  asthma  suddenly  re- 
mittal in  bed,  on  the  13th  of  August,  and, 
though  now  very  oppressive,  is,  I  tliink,  still 
something  gentler  than  it  was  before  the  re- 
mission. My  limbs  are  miserably  debili- 
tated, and  my  nights  are  sleeplew  and  tedi- 
0UB.~- When  you  read  thia,  dear  Sir,  you  are 
not  Borry  that  I  wrote  no  sooner.  I  will 
not  prolong  my  complaints.  I  hope  still  to 
see  vou  in  a  happier  Aaur,  to  talk  over  what 
we  have  often  talked,  and  perhaps  to  find 
new  topics  of  merriment,  or  new  incite- 
ments to  curiosity. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  San.  JOHM90H. 


«  Thouoh  in  all  my  auminer*s  e: 
I  have  given  you  no  account  of  mvKlf,  I 
hope  you  thuik  better  of  me  than  to  imagine 
it  possible  for  me  to  forget  you,  whose  kind- 
ness to  me  haa  been  too  great  and  too  con. 
■tant  not  to  have  mode  its  impression  on  a 
harder  breast  than  mine.~Silence  is  not 
very  culpable,  when  nothing  pleasing  is  sup- 
preaaed.  It  would  have  aSeviBted  none  of 
your  complaints  to  have  read  my  vicissitudes 
of  evil.  I  have  struggled  hard  with  very  for- 
midable and  obstinate  maladiea ;  and  though 
I  cannot  talk  of  health,  think  all  praiae  due 
to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  my  lift.  The  dropsy  bos  made 
two  attacka,  and  haa  ^ven  way  to  medicine  t 
the  asthma  is  very  oppressive  ;  but  that  haa 
likewise  once  remitted.  1  am  very  weak, 
and  very  sleepless  1  but  it  ia  time  to  conclude 
the  tale  of  miierv — I  hope,  dear  Sir,  thai 
you  grow  better,  for  you  have  likewiae  your 
share  of  human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and 
the  young  channeis  are  well. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  ftc. 

"  Sim.  JoHjfsoK. 

"LicWWd.  Oct,  17,  ITM." 


"DB*aSis. 

"  Since  we  parted,  1  have  been  much  op- 

tressed  by  my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately  been 
■as  labonoua.    When  I  sit  1  a—  -' '  -' 

ease,  and  I  can  walk, 

with  less  difficulty  li.    ......     ,      , 

before.  IhopeIshallagainei\joyniy friends, 
and  that  you  and  T  shall  have  a  little  more 
literary  conversation.     Where  1  now  am. 


thU  Uulrsnilv  IF 
■Uwl  not  ml)  V 
mbUa  dhpniatkn.  . 

funDKl  and  ■onaipl^^prnoiii  oT  ulnKM  in  I 
f  Mr.  PmdUe  dtod  D«cnlw  U,  1J».    M.] 
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evtTV  llilna  IS  veiT  liberally  provided  for  me 
but  'cniiveraatLon.  Mv  fiiend  is  idck  him- 
■ell',  and  the  reciprocation  of  eompUinU  and 
gmam  atlurd  not  much  of  either  pleasure  oc 
jnstruction.  ViluX  we  have  not  at  home 
tbia  town  does  not  aupnlj,  uid  I  shall  be 
slad  of  ■  little  imported  Intel lif^ence,  and 
hope  that  you  will  beatow  now  and  then  a 
Uttle  time'on  tbe  relief  and  entMammenC 
of,  Sir.  yours,  &c. 

"  Sau.  JoaKSOH. 


"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  foreet  7011 ;  I 
hope  I  shall  never  be  accused  of  forget tinf{ 
my  benefactora.  I  had,  till  lately,  nolhina 
to  write  but  complaints  upon  compUints,  oT 
tnisenei  upon  miseries ;  but  within  this  fort- 
night I  have  received  great  relief — Have 
your  Lecturer?  any  vacation  ?  If  you  are 
released  from  the  necessity  of  daily  studv, 
you  mav  find  time  for  a  letter  to  me. — |In 
this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  of^ia 
case.]  — In  return  for  this  account  of  my 
health,  let  me  have  agood  account  of  yours, 
■ad  of  your  prosperity  in  all  your  underta- 
kings.   1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

*'  SaM.  JoHKiOM. 

"  AAbmnw,  Sept.*.  17»4." 

"To  Ma.  Thomas  Davies.  August  U. 
"The  tenderness  with  wbicb  jou  always 
treat  me,  malies  me  culpable  m  my  own 
eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in  so  lung 
■  separation  :  I  bad,  indeed,  nothing  to  say 
that  you  could  wish  to  hear.  All  has  been 
hitherto  misery  accumulated  upon  misery, 
disease  corroborating  disease,  till  yesterday 
my  asthma  was  perceptiblv  and  unexj  -' 
ejly  mitigated.  1  am  much  comforted 
this  short  relief  and  am  wiUiiss  to  flatter 
myself  that  It  may  continue  and  improve. 
I  have  at  present  such  a  d^ree  of  ease,  as 
not  only  may  admit  the  comforts,  hut  the 
duties  of  lite,  ftlake  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Davies.— Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a 
good  man." 

To  Sib  Joshua  Revholdb.  Ashbourne, 
July  31-  "The  tenderness  with  which  I 
tia  treated  by  my  friends,  make  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  are  desirous  to  know 
the  state  of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so  be- 
nevolent ought  to  be  gratified — I  come  to 
Lichfield  in  two  days  without  any  painful 
fiitigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where 
I  purpose  to  stay  and  try  what  air  and  regu- 
larity will  eflect.  I  cannot  vet  persuade 
myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in 
recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  brcsth  is 
very  much  encumlSered,  and  my  legs  arc 
very  weak.  The  water  has  increased  a  Uttle, 
tut  has  a^n  run  off.  The  most  distressing 
symptom  is  want  of  sleep." 


August  19.  *'  Having  had  since  our  sepa- 
ration little  to  My  that  could  please  you  or 
myself  by  saying,  I  hsye  not  been  laviJb  of 
useless  letters ;  but  I  (latter  myself  that  you 
■ill  partake  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
ean  now  tell  you,  that  about  a  week  1^  I 
:elt  suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of  my 
uthma,  and  consequently  a  greater  light- 
ness of  action  and  motion. — Of  this  gratefvl 
alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare 
depend  upon  its  continuance,  but  while  it 
lasts  1  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  de- 
tirouB  of  communicating,  while  it  lasts,  mr 

fleasure  to  my  friends.— Hitherto,  dear  Sir, 
had  written,  before  the  post  which  staysin 
this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me 
your  letter.  Mr,  Davies  seems  to  Sive  re- 
presented my  little  tendency  to  recover  in 
lerms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still 
weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less  op- 
prcsaive. — Poor  Ramsay  ?"  On  which  side 
loever  I  turn,  mortalitr  presents  its  fbmu- 
labie  frown,  1  left  three  old  friends  at 
Lichfield,  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now 
found  them  all  dead.  1  no  sooner  lost  liKbt 
af  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall 
see  him  no  more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we 
always  knew;  1  wish  I  had  sooner  mnem- 
hered  it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  im- 
portunate, if  I  DOW  call,  dear  Sir,  upon  you 
to  remember  it." 

Sept.  2.  "  I  am  ^lad  that  a  tittle  fiivour 
from  the  court  has  mtercepted  your  furious 
purposes.  I  could  not  ■  any  caae  have  (^ 
proved  such  public  violence  of  roentment, 
and  should  have  considered  any  who  encon- 
raged  it,  as  rather  seeking  sport  ibr  tfaem- 
selves.  than  honour  for  vou.  Heaentmetit 
gratifies  him  who  intended  an  injuiy,  and 

Siina  bim  unjustly  wbo  did  not  intend  it. 
lut  all  this  is  now  superfluous.— I  still  con- 
tinue by  God's  mercy  to  mend.    My  breath 


ight!  a. 


rver,  yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome, 
before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's 
health. — Write,  do  write  to  nie  now  asd 
then ;  we  are  now  old  acquaintance,  and 
perhaps  few  peojile  have  liv.d  so  much  and 
so  long  together,  with  less  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  either  aide.  The  retrospection  of 
this  ia  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  we  sbsll 
never  think  on  each  other  with  less  kind- 
Sept.  9.  "  I  could  not  answer  your  Ictta 
before  this  dav,  because  1  went  on  the  liltll 
to  Chatsworth,  and  did  not  come  bock  till 
the  post  was  gone.— Many  words,  I  hope, 
are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me,  to 
convince  you  what  gratitude  is  excited  in 
my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  libervlity  and 
your  kind  offices.    I  did  not  indeed  expect 


MMbrhii 


L.,EHq. 
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(hat  what  vh  uked  by  the  Chancellor  irould 
have  been  refused,  but  since  it  has,  we  will 

not  t«]l  that  any  thing    has  been  uked I 

have  enclosed   a  letter  to  the  Chancellor, 

look  the  favour  of  your  interventiun.  My 
last  letter  told  you  of  my  advance  in  health, 
which,  I  think,  in  the  whole  «tiU  continues. 
Of  the  hydropic  tumour,  there  is  notr  very 
little  ippearBDce ;  the  aathma  is  much  lew 
troublesomo,  and  aeema  to  reitiil  something 
day  after  day.  X  do  not  despair  of  support- 
ing on  Engmh  vinter. — At  Chatsworch,  1 
met  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very 
commodioualy  Into  conversation  with  the 
Duke  and  Duchess.  Vfe  had  a  very  good 
morning.    The  dinner  was  public" 

Sept.  la  "I  flattered  myself  that  tlu* 
week  would  have  given  me  a  letter  from  you^ 
but  none  has  come.  Write  to  me  now  onil 
then,  but  direct  jour  neit  to  Lichfield. — J 
think,  and  I  hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow 
better.  I  have  sometimes  good  nights ;  but 
ar!  still  in  my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  men.l- 
ed,  that  i  go  to  Ijchfield  in  hope  of  beii  g 
able  to  pay  my  vlsita  on  foot,  for  there  are 
no  coaches. — I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all 
about  the  balloon,  I  could  have  been  content 
with  one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon, 
whatever  else  you  may  thuik  proper  to  say." 
October  2.  "  I  am  always  proud  of  your 
approbation,  and  thereforewas  much  pleased 
that  you  liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied 
it,  yuu  invaded  tbe  Chancellor's  rigbt  rather 
thaiT  mine.  The  refusal  I  did  not  expect, 
but  I  had  never  thousht  much  about  it,  for 
1  doubted  whe^er  the  Chancellor  had  so 
much  tenderness  for  me  as  to  ask.  He,  being 
keeper  of  the  Kins's  conscience,  ought  not 
to  be  supposed  capable  of  an  improper  peti- 
tion.— All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  we 
have  often  been  told;  and  the  adage  is  ve. 
rified  in  your  place  and  my  ftvourj  but  if 
what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we 
mult  bid  it  welcome,  if  it  make*  ui  wiser.— 
I  do  no  at  present  grow  better,  nor  much 
wutse;  my  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat 
abated,  and  a  very  great  Iom  is  the  loss  of 
hope,  but  I  struggle  on  as  1  am." 

To  Mh.  .ToHrNicBOLs.  Ijchfield,  Oct. 
20.  "  When  you  were  here,  yoii  were 
pleased,  as  I  am  told,  tn  think  my  absence 
an  inconvenience.  I  should  certainly  have 
been  very  glad  U)  pre  so  skilful  a  lover  of 
antiquities  any  inibrmation  about  my  native 
place,  of  which,  however,  I  know  not  much, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  thdt  not  much  is 
known.— Though  I  have  not  given  you  any 
amusement,  I  have  rectivvd  amusement  from 
you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very  lit- 
tle companv,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  '  Mr. 
Uowycr's  f  .il'e ;'  a  book  so  full  of  contempo- 
rary biatory,  that  a  literary  man  muit  fmd 


some  uf  his  old  friends.  I  thought  that  I 
could  now  and  then  have  told  you  some 
hints  worth  your  notice:  and  perhaps  we 
may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
iQuch  together;  you  must  now  be  to  me 
what  you  were  liefore,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was,  besides.  He  was  taken  unex- 
pectedly away,  but  I  think  be  was  a  very 
good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in 
recoverv.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very  sleeps 
leas :  but  I  live  on  and  hope." 

This  various  mass  or  correnrandence, 
which  I  have  thus  brought  together,  is  va- 
luable, both  OS  nn  addition  to  the  store  which 
the  public  already  has  of  Johnson's  wrilingt, 
and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and  noble  pe- 
cimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which 
□ather  age  nor  aickness  could  impair  or  di- 
minish 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing*  in 
everv  wav,  whether  for  the  public,  or  pri- 
vately to  his  friends,  wa*  by  fits  and  starts  t 
for  we  see  frequently,  that  many  letters  are 
written  on  the  same  day.    wlien  be  had 


dured,  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  powers.  He 
translated  an  Ode  of  Horace,  which  is  printed 
in  his  works,  and  composed  several  prayers. 
I  tliall  insert  one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise 


of  mind  to  which  I  believe  the  best  are  some- 
times liable.* 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a 
vetT  unjust  reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkits, 
both  agunst  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  &ithful 
servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber;  as  if  both  uf 
them  had  been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  to- 
wards a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Heely,  whom 
Sir  John  chooses  to  call  a  relalion  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely 
vaa  Dot  his  relation;  fae  had  indeed  been 
married  to  one  of  his  couiina,  but  she  had 
ilied  without  having  children,  and  he  had 


IDT  Hun  sod  ProtflrtDF,   who  hut  gtKiauMiy 

._  drlvt  from  m*  sll  »iich  unqulot  aJKl  pCTplfxlu* 

ihouffhls  SI  nut  mblwl  or  hinder  me  In  tli«  pTk-Uce  or 
thwdgUHvhkhThouhutmiuirnl.    WhenltEbold 

vvldem)  ^Te  nw  Riw  slwayt  Ic  renvnibcr  thil  Ihy 
iDUflhu  an  not  mv  Uwuehti.  Iiot  thy  viyi  mv  viyL 
Ind  while  i(  (lull  nlHH  Thia  <d  cgnTlnue  me  Ui  iF.U 
•arid,  vhere  much  UloU*  done,  ud  link  ta be  kNn«n. 
Mchire  tnrttiy  Hcjy  Snitll.  towtlhd™"mjnilnil(n.iii 

I'ftUily  eurioui,  end  doubt*  ImpcHuLble  id  be  lolvhJ.    Let 


It  thlh  O  Lau,  for  Jaa 
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Runieil  another  wonuo ;  so  tbat  even  the 
■light  conneiion  which  there  once  had  been 
by  allianrt  wu  duBdLred.  Dr.  Johnion,  who 
had  shewn  very  great  liberality  to  thii  man 
while  hi»  tint  wile  was  alive,  as  luu  appeared 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,*  wai  humane 
and  charitable  enough  to  continue  hia  bounty 
to  faim  occaaioually ;  hut  surely  there  waa 
itu  Btranf^call  of  duty  upon  him  or  upon  fall 
ic^tee,  to  do  more.  The  following  letter, 
nblif^nglj  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Strahan,  will  confirm  what  I  have 
sUtedi 


"  Aa  neceasitj  obliges  vou  to  call  u  soon 

r'n  upon  me,  you  should  at  leaat  have  told 
■mallest  sum  tbat  will  supply  your  pre- 
aeat  want  i  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have 
much  to  ipare.  Two  guineas  is  as  much  a8 
you  ought  to  be  behind  with  yotir  creditor. 
— Ifyou  waiton  Mr. Strahan, m New-street, 
Fetter-lane,  or  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  An- 
drew Strahan,  shew  this,  by  which  they  are 
entreated  to  advance  you  two  guinea*,  and 
t«  keep  thla  as  a  voucher.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

■*  Sam.  John  soy. 
"Aihbounm  Aug.  I*,  ITU*" 


mind  that  Sir  Ji 
tably  viewed  Johnaon's  character  and  con- 
duct in  almost  every  particular,  with  an  un- 
happy prejudice.  + 

\Ve  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time 
in  his  native  city,  for  which  he  ever  retained 


Mr.  GuTlck'i  hivlni  ilgnW 

KM  hwl  u  umuc  ■  ronHfiilnai  ot  oUlgiiilani  of  tJ 
■on,  tlul  f^  who  IHU  Bin  bookt  mm  uv  Uwm  tft 

ilrule  («•  of  ■  curloui  adklm  of  PoUUui,  wMOi 
Mia  ui  ippartil  u  bdoDH  to  PimbnAe  CMigi,  whk 
DiutublT,  W  ton  CDoiElind  bj  JohBioa  ••  hla  or 
tor  upwtfdt  of  flnj  nar^    Would  it  nc~  ""  ■'■ — 

Unaal    The  tniUi  to,  UulJaT   

■■■    "  '  -  .  .     -    |„^,^ptj  In 


BpoMrophe,  under  the  word  Lich, 
duces  with  reverence.  Into  his  immortal 
Work,  The  KHOLian  DicnoxAaT  !  - 
"SiAv,  mofftui  parttu  !"X  While  here,  ba 
felt  a  revival  of  ail  the  tenderness  of  filial 
afiection,  on  initancc  of  which  appeared  in 
hia  oiderioe  the  grave-stone  and  inacnptiai 
over  Klizab«th  lHanevg  to  be  substantiallj 
and  carefully 


carefully 
'o  Mr.  Hi 


lenry  White, 


^,  a  jounv 
r  fbrraea  . 


deiTcr- 


macy  n>  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great 
dom,  he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  ii 
neral  accuse  himself  of  hiving  been  an  un- 
duti'.'iil  son.  '■  Once,  indeed,  (said  he)  I  was 
disobi-dient ;  I  refused  to  attend  mv  &ther 
to  Utl,)xeter.market.  Pride  was  tlie  aource 
of  that  refusal,  and  the  remembnutce  of  it 
was  painful.  A  few  yeara  ago  I  demred  to 
atone  for  this  fiiult ;  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in 
very  bad  weather,  and  stood  fiir  a  conndem- 
ble  time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  apot 
where  my  ftlher's  stall  used  to  itaod-  In 
cntrltion  1  stood,  and  1  hope  the  penance 
was  expiatory." 

"  I  told  him  (aayi  Miss  Seward)  in  one  of 
my  latest  visits  to  him  of  a  wonderful  leuned 
pig,  which  I  had  seen  at  Nottin^um  ;  and 
which  did  all  tbat  we  have  oban^vd  eihi- 
bited  by  doga  and  horses.  The  sulyeci 
amused  tiim.  '  Then,  (said  he)  the  piga  an 
a  race  unjustly  calumniated.  Pig  baa,  it 
seems,  not  been  wanting  to  man,  but  mm*  to 
piff.  WedonotallowliiHfbrhiseducsUiHi; 
we  kill  him  at  a  year  old.'  Mr.  Henir 
White,  who  was  present,  obserred  tbat  n 
this  instance  had  happened  in  or  tMiareVofie't 
time,  he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  in- 
stancing the  swine  aa  the  lowest  degree  of 
grovelling  insUnct.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
pleased  with  the  observation,  while  the  per- 
son who  made  it  proceeded  to  remark,  that 
great  torture  must  have  been  employed,  ere 
the  indodlity  of  the  animal  could  have  been 
subdued — '  Certainly  (said  the  Doctor  ;)  but 
(turning  to  me,)  how  old  is  your  piai'  I 
told  him,  three  years  old.  Then  (-— '  *" ' 
the  pig  ha*  no  d 


iDMudi  Mukct  ud  Bnsd-iDukei-scnM,  ami 
wuic  luDd  o(  Qu  Coipontkn»  umWr  a  fditv 
1,  lOT.  •■ i..ii?rSL  ■_■■■•.  — ■  J.1 


Mtat,  76.] 
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have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not 
been  educated^  and  protracted  existence  is  a 
good  recompense  for  very  considerable  de- 
grees of  torture.'  " 

As  Johnson  had  now  verj&int  hopes  of  re- 
covery, and  as  Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  de- 
voted to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  naturally  have  chosen  to  re- 
main in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  beloved 
wife*s  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he 
b^an  it.  But  there  was  in  him  an  anima- 
ted and  lofty  spirit,*  and  however  compU- 
€»ted  diseases  might  depress  ordinary  mor- 
tals, all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  acknow- 
ledged the  invictum  animum  Catonu.'X  Such 
was  his  intellectual  ardour  even  at  this  time, 
that  he  said  to  one  friend,  *'*•  Sir,  I  look  upon 
every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not  make 
a  new  acquaintance  ;'*  and  to  another,  when 
talking  oi  his  illness,  ^*  I  will  be  conquered; 
I  will  not  capitulate."  And  such  was  his 
love  of  London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of 
its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety  of  intel- 
lectual entertainment,  that  he  languished 
when  absent  irom  it,  his  mind  having  be- 
come quite  luxurious  from  the  long  nabit 
ot  enjoying  the  metropolis ;  and,  therefore, 
although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with 
friends  who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  a  verv  sincere  affection,  he 
still  found,  that  sucn  conversation  as  I^on- 
don  affords,  could  be  found  no  where  else. 
These  feelings,  joined,  probably,  to  some 
flattering  hopes  of  aid  trom  the  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  London,  who 
Kindly  and  ffenerously  attended  him  without 
accepting  lecs,  made  him  resolve  to  return 
to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  worthy 
old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector,  who  thus 
writes  to  me  :  "  He  was  very  solicitous  with 
me  to  recollect  some  of  our  most  early 
transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  for 
I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of  our 
innocence.  I  complied  with  his  reouest,  and 
he  only  received  tnem  a  few  days  oefore  his 
death.  I  have  transcribed  for  your  inspec- 
tion, exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him." 
This  paper  having  been  found  in  his  repo- 
sitories after  his  death,  Sir  John  Hawkms 
has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have  made  oc- 
casional use  of  it  and  other  communications 
from  Mr.  Hector,:^  in  the  course  of  this 


*  Mr.  Burke  suggested  tome  as  applicable  to  Johtuon, 
what  Cicero,  in  his  Cato  Major,  says  of  Appius :  "  In- 
tentum  enim  animum,  tanguam  nrcum,  habebat,  nee 
lani^ufset(n*  tueeumbebat  aeneetuti  i"  repeating,  at  the 
same  time,  the  followint;  noble  words  in  the  same  pw- 
sage:  **Jtaenim  tanectus  honesta  e*t,  «i  ae  ip«a  de- 
J^ndit,  H  Jut  »uum  retinet,  *i  nemini  emaneipata  eti. 
ai  uMqu«  ad  extremum  vittg  apiritum  vtndicat  jua  auum." 

\  lAtrotiem  animum  Catrniis,  are  Horac<<s  words*  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  atrox  is  used  by  any  other 
original  writer  in  the  same  sense.  Stubborn  i»,  perhaps, 
the  most  correct  translation  of  thb  epithet.    M.] 

^  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending  the 


Work.  I  have  both  visited  and  corres- 
ponded with  him  since  Dr.  Johnson's  death, 
and  by  my  inquiries  concerning  a  great  va- 
riety of  particulars  have  obtained  additional 
information.  £  followed  the  same  mode 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose 
presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of  what 
ne  could  tell  ;  and  he,  at  mv  request,  signed 
his  name,  to  give  it  authenticity.  It  is  very 
rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  able  to  give 
a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one 
whom  he  has  known  intimately,  without 
questions  being  put  to  them.  My  friend 
Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this  ac- 
count it  IS  a  practice  with  him  to  draw  out 
a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  again  kindly  received  by  Doctor 
Adams,§  who  was  pleased  to  ^ve  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  one  of  his  letters  (Feb. 
17th,  1785:)  «  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe, 
to  my  bouse,  which  he  left,  after  a  stay  of 
four  or  five  da^s.  We  had  much  serious 
tall;  together,  for  which  I  ought  to  be  the 
better  as  long  as  I  live.  You  will  remember 
some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the  summer 
upon  the  subject,  of  prayer,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  sort  of  composition.  He  re- 
minded me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished 


Kublication  of  this  Work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has  survived 
is  illustrious  school-fellow  so  many  years  ;  that  he  still 
retains  his  health  and  spirits ;  and  hat  gratified  me  with 
the  following  acknowledgement:  "I  thank  you,  most 
sincerely  thwk  you,  for  the  great  and  kmg  continued 
entertamment  your  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  affimied 
me,  and  others,  of  my  particular  friends."  Mr.  Hector, 
besides  setting  me  right  as  to  the  verse  on  a  sprig  of 
Myrtle  (see  p.  19,  note,)  has  favoured  me  with  two  Eng- 
lisn  Odes,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  his  Poems. 

EThis  early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at  BIr- 
dgham,  September  2,  1794.    M.] 
{  [This  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr.  John- 
son about  fotir  years*  having  died  in  Januarv,  17SQ,  at 
Gloucester,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  hu  memory, 
with  the  following  insaiptlon  :— 

*'  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

William  Adama,  D.D. 

Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

Prebendary  of  this  Cathedral,  and 

Archdeacon  of  L4mdaff. 

Ingenious,  Learned,  Eloquent, 

He  ably  defended  the  truth  of  Christianity : 

Pious,  Benevolent,  and  CharitaMe, 

He  successfully  inculcated  its  sacred  Precepts. 

Pure,  and  undeviating  in  his  own  Conduct, 

He  was  tender  and  compa«ionate  to  the  Failkigs  of 

others. 

Ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  happhiess  of  Mankind* 

He  was  on  all  occasions  forwara  to  encourage 

Works  of  public  Utility,  and  extensive  Beneflcenoei, 

In  the  Government  of  the  College  over  which  he 

presided. 

His  vigilant  Attention  was  uniformly  exerted 

To  promote  the  important  Objects  of  the  Institution , 

Whilst  the  mild  dignity  of  his  Deportment, 

His  gentleness  of  Disposition,  and  urbanity  of  Manners, 

Inspired  Esteem,  Gratitude,  and  Affection. 

Full  of  Days  and  matured  m  Virtue, 
He  died  Jan.  13th,  1789,  aged  82." 

A  very  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also  be  found 
ta  ••  The  Gentleman's  Ma^^ine,"  for  1789.  Vol.  LIX. 

5.  214.    His  only  daughter  iiet  p.  284,)  was  married,  in 
uly  1788.  to  B.  Hyatt,  of  Painswkk,  m  ~ 
E«|.    MO 
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him  to  try  his  hind,  uid  to  give  ui  a  speci- 
nien  of  the  style  and  ntanner  that  he  ap- 
proved,    lie  added,  that  he  waa  now  in  ■ 

light  frame  of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not 
jioMsiljly  employ  Ilia  time  belter,  he  would 
... .  .„i  nbout  it.    But  I  find  ui — 


imiuirv,  thjt  no  paper*  of  thii  sort  were  \et\ 
befiliiil  him,  excopt  a  few  sh 
la  present 


id  him,  excopt  a  few  short  ejaculatory 
lurms  suitableto  his  present  iitustion." 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  tlien  riN.'eiTed  accu. 
rate  information  on  this  subject ;  for  it  has 
since  apiieared  that  various  prayen  had 
been  cumiHiaed  by  him  at  ditterent  neriods, 
which,  intermiii|ti«d  with  pious  resolutions, 
and  some  »hort  notes  of  his  life,  were  enti- 
tieil  by  liini  "  Prayers  aud  MediUtlons." 
and  have,  in  pursuance  of  his  earnest  requi- 
sition, in  tlie  hopes  of  doing  good,  been  pub- 
lished, with  a  judicious  welf  written  Prethce,' 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom  he 
delivered  them.  Thisadmirable  collection, 
to  whicli  I  have  ftequentlv  referred  in  the 
course  of  this  Worlt,  evinces,  beyond  all 
his  cnni[)ositians  lor  the  public,  anil  all  the 
eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  lan. 
cere  virtue  and  piety  of  Johnson.  It  oroves 
witli  uni|uestionable  auChcnti 
aniidst  all  his  constitutional '"^ 

precepts  of  Cbristianity  was  unceasing,  and 
that  he  habitually  endeavoured  to  refer 
every  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  lOthof  No- 
vember, and  next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Bumey 
the  fbllowinK  note,  wiiich  I  insert  as  the 
I«st  token  of  liis  remembrance  of  that  in- 
jrenious  and  amiable  man,  and  as  another  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  tenderness  and  be- 
nignity of  his  heart ; 

"  Mr.  .loiiNsoN,  who  eamc  home  last 
night,  sends  hiariw]iectstodear  Dr.  Bumey, 
and  all  the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and  great." 


"  I  Din  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday 
morning,  and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see  the 
balloon  fly, butcould  notgo  myself.  Istaid 
at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in 
the  commoo  vehicle  enslly  to  I^ondon.  I 
am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr.  iirock- 
leshv,  am  to  ply  the  squillB  ;  but  whatever 
be  t^eir  eflicBcv,  this  world  must  soon  puss 
nvaj.  1*1  us  think  seriously  on  our  duty  — 
I  send  my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs. 
Careless :  let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both. 
We  have  all  bved  long,  snd  roust  soon  pirt- 
Unn  have  mercy  on  us,  for  the  sake  of  our 
I^rd  JebusCuhist.  Amen. 
■'  I  am,  Ac. 

"  Sah.  Johhmh. 

}{ii  correspondence  with  me,  after  his 
''^ttcc  on  the  subject  of  my  scttUng  in  Lon- 


>  &r  a 


duced  in  one  seriea. 

July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  &am  Aihbn 
"Un  the  14th  I  came  to  Xichfield, 
found  every  body  Rlad  enough  tu  se 
On  the  20th,  1  came  hither,  and  fo 
house  half-built,  of  very  uneomfbrtahl 
peaiance  i  but  mj  own  room  has  not 
altered.  That  a  nun  worn  with  diseu 
his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  shovk 
deniD  part  of  his  renuiiung  life  to 
among  ruini  and  rubbish,  and  that  [ 
considerable  part,  appears  to  me  veirttr 
— I  know  that  your  Kindness  makes  ja 
patient  to  know  the  state  of  my  hiisli 
which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  iDiprovn 


TX' 


1  attempt  sell 
tion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  mj  b 
very  short ;  this  day  I  have  been  Diu>^ 
ordered.  I  have  no  company ;  the  Dn 
is  bus^  in  his  Heidi,  snd  goes  to  bed  it 
and  his  whole  system  is  ao  different 
mine,  that  we  seem  formed  for  diflercDi 
ments;  I  have,  therefore,  all  tny  n 
ment  to  seek  within  my-seli" 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spir 
letter  fillL-d  with  dejection  and  CmM 
and  at  the  same  time  expressiug  anziou 
prehensions  concerning  him,  on  accoiuil 
dream  which  had  disturbed  me;  hissn 
was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach,  for  s 
posed  charge  of  "  affecting  discontent, 
indulging  the  vanity  of  complaint.'* 
however,  proceeded,  "  Write  io  meol 
and  write  like  a  man.  I  consider  jour  . 
lity  and  tendemesa  as  a  great  part  of 
comforts  which  are  yet  left  me,  and 
cerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each  ot 

— *.     My  dear  fHend,  life  it  ' 

short  and  very  imcertain  ;  let  us  spend 
well  as  we  can.  My  worthy  neighl 
Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me  aa  wellasyuu 
Pay  my  respects  to  dear  Mra.  Boswell. 
thing  ailed  me  at  that  time;  let  youi 
perstition  at  last  have  an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  mann* 
which  he  had'wriLten  might  hurt  dm 
two  days  alUrwards,  July  28,  wrote  li 
again,  giving  me  an  account  of  his  so 
ings  ;  after  which,  he  thus  proceeds ;  " 
lore  this  letter,  you  will  have  had  one  w 
I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss  ;  for  it 
tains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kind!; 
tended. '■••■■  Spariamquam  nartiuft  * 
make  the  most  and  best  of  your  lot, 
comjiare  yourself  not  with  the  few  thai 
above  vuu,  but  with  the  multitudes  ■ 
are  below  ydu."*»".  Go  steadilv  for* 
with  lawful  business  or  honest  divers 
'  Be  (us  Temple  says  of  the  rhitchi 
well  uAen  jniu  are  nal  ill,  and  pleated  leha 
arenotaHgry:——*":  Thismav  seen 
an  ill  return  for  your  tendemois ;   b< 
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mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you  with  great  ar- 
dour and  sincerity.  Pay  mv  respects  to  dear 
Mrs.  Bos  well,  and  teacn  the  young  ones  to 
love  me." 

I  unfortuately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that 
it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not, 
in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  ^end 
as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such  com- 

glaints  as  oiSended  him.  Having  conjured 
im  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of  chai^^g 
me  with  affectation,  I  was  with  much  regret 
long  silent  His  last  letter  to  me  uien 
came,  and  affected  me  very  tenderly. 


(( 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,  £BQ. 


«( 


DsAm  Sir, 


^'  I  HAVE  this  summer  sometimes  amend- 
ed, and  sometimes  relapsed,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  have  lost  ground  very  mucn.  My 
legs  are  extremely  weak,  and  my  breath 
very  short,  and  the  water  is  now  increasing 
upon  me.  In  this  uncomfortable  state  your 
letters  used  to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  them  no  longer  ?  Are  you  sick, 
or  are  you  sullen  ?  Whatever  be  the  reason, 
if  ftt  be  less  than  necessity,  drive  it  away  ; 
and  of  the  short  life  that  we  have,  make  the 
best  use  for  yourself  and  for  your  friends. 
••♦•♦*.  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  your 
omission  to  write  has  some  real  cause,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not  sick, 
and  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell,  or  any  of  your  fiimily. 

"  I  awj  Sir,  yours,  &c 

"  Saji.  Johksox. 
"  Lichfield,  Nov.  5, 1784." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to 
find,  that  in  a  paragraph  ofthis  letter,  which 
I  have  omitted,  he  still  persevered  in  ar- 
raigning me  as  before,  which  was  strange  in 
him  who  had  so  much  experience  of  what  I 
suffered.  I,  however,  wrote  to  him  two  as 
kind  letters  as  I  could ;  the  last  of  which 
came  too  late  to  be  read  by  him,  tor  his  ill- 
ness increased  more  rapidly  upon  him  than 
I  had  apprehended  ;  but  I  haa  the  consola- 
tion of  being  informed  that  he  spoke  of  me 
on  his  deathlbed  with  affection,  and  I  look 
forward  with  humble  hope  of  renewing  our 
'triendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  Work 
from  any  farther  personal  notice  of  its  au- 
thor ;  who,  if  he  should  be  thought  to  have 
obtruded  himself  too  much  upon  their  at- 
tention, requests  them  to  consider  the  pe- 
culiar plan  of  his  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  me- 
tropolis, both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  be- 
came more  violent  and  distressful  He  had 
for  some  time  kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of 
the  state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  used,  under  the  title  ofjEgri  Ephe» 
merisy  which  he  b^gan  on  the  Gth  of  July, 


but  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th  of 
November ;  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was 
a  mournful  and  unavailing  register.  It  is 
in  my  possession  ;  and  is  written  with  great 
care  and  accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature*  did  not  fail. 


*  It  is  truly  wonderftil  to  consider  the  extent  and 
constancy  of  Johnson's  literary  ardour,  notwithstanding 
the  mdancholy  which  clouded  and  imbittered  his  ex- 
istence. Besides  the  numerous  and  various  works  which 
he  executed,  he  had,  at  dilTerent  times,  formed  schemes 
of  a  great  many  more,  of  which  the  following  catalof^ue 
was  given  by  htm  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by  that  genUe- 
man  presented  to  his  Majesty  : 

••Divinity. 

*'  A  small  book  of  nreoepts  and  diirections  for  piety  : 
the  hint  taken  from  the  directions  in  Morion's  exercise. 

•'Pbilosopbt,  History,  and  Litkraturi  in  general. 

'*  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  xelates  to  judging  of  au- 
thors, from  Aristotle  to  the  present  age.  An  account  of 
the  riaie  and  improvements  of  that  art :  of  the  different 
oplnicms  of  authors,  ancient  and  modem. 

*•  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

'*  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  with 
notes,  glossary,  die. 

"  Cnauoer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts 
and  old  editwns,  with  various  readings,  ocmjectures,  re- 
marks on  his  lani^uage,  and  the  changes  it  had  under- 
g<»ie  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to 
the  present ;  with  notes  expJanatory  of  custora^i.  Sec. 
and  references  to  Boocaoe,  and  other  authors  fhim  whom 
he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he  has 
taken  in  telling  the  stories;  his  life,  and  an  exact  etymo- 
logical gloasary. 

^'  Ar&totle's  Rhetoric,  a  translaikm  of  it  into  English. 

**  A  collection  of  Letters,  translated  from  the  modem 
writers,  with  some  account  of  the  several  authors. 

"  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and  critkal. 

"  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

"  Lives  of  the  Philosopher^  writtai  with  a  polite  air, 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as  instmct. 

*'  UUtory  of  the  Heathen  Mythulogv.  with  an  expli- 
cation of  the  fables,  both  allegorical  and  historical; 
with  references  to  the  poets. 

**  History  of  the  Sute  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious 
manner. 

<•  Aristotle's  Ethics,  an  English  translation  of  them 
with  notes. 

**  Geographical  Dictionary,  Aram  the  French. 

•'  Hieroctes  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into  English, 
perhaps  with  notes.    This  b  done  by  Norris. 

••  A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kind  of  subjects. 

*'  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  eum  notU 
variorum,  in  the  manner  of  Bunnan. 

"Tully's  Tusculan  Questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

"  Tully's  De  Naturi  Deorom,  a  translation  of  those 
books. 

"  Benao's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be 
translated. 

"  Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

**  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe,  con- 
taining an  account  of  whatever  contruntted  to  the  re- 
storation of  literature ;  such  as  controversies,  printing, 
the  destruction  ol  the  Greek  empire,  the  encouragement 
of  great  men,  with  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  pa- 
trons, and  most  eminent  early  professors  of  all  kinds  of 
leaminff  in  different  countries. 

*•  A  Body  of  Chronology,  In  verse,  with  liistorical 
notes. 

"  A  Table  of  the  Spectators.  Tatlers,  and  Guardians, 
distinguished  by  figures  into  six  degrees  of  value,  with 
notes,  giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

"  A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  authors,  with 
a  preface  giving  some  account  of  the  writers ;  with  rea- 
sons for  selection,  and  criticism  upon  styles ;  remarks  on 
ead)  letter,  if  needfid. 

*'  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages. 
Jan.  6,— 03. 

•'  A  DfcUonary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  hi  imitation 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    March,  —53. 

"  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like  those  of 
Valeriiu  Maximus.    Jan.  10,— A3. 

"  Prom  iGlian,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  perhaps 
from  others.    Jan.  88,-53. 
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'■  DkOaau)  ef  Anrlmi  Hiitorr  and  Mjlhokny. 
"Tii«lK  on  111*  study  of  I'liliir  Liimiuw.  con- 
ibilng  ihcbkunyor  Itwnliif,  dInctJoni  for  aUtlou, 


"  Collpftionaf  EplMrainfl,  iii1hl>nWMdalwYT4(kIni 
"HlnudK  LiUI■riI^  HlKdfalKOUl  ntlnzli 
I  ■Dd  Chrli 


"Hl.lOfTorib,C« 

isre 

nEnglbh 

fnuch'd  by  tht  fotaklnl  llcvl.  Ihr  llffhlnlriff  flnwi, 
AnU  All  Ih'^inpanH  wllhilchrfiilawKeslDiri" 
Wt  iliAlL  III  Tjiln  fndnvnui  fo  know  w^Eh  nirt  pre- 
lnD«VL-ry  piDdiifllnnof  Johnnmi'ipm.    lltowiiHio 


ucfmTina.h'uih 


_^-  -^  JilbttoiBhridKlnftliiitlii 

hit  propff'ty.    Tnii  u  one  «  thenkHf  ouftf'-"-  ■-  "-■ 
IjHPilf  I jlrratHm mil  vnaot  heJpthlDkii 


1 1  aniHit  help  IhlDkinR.  Ihai  the 


lUt  nf  the  BUlhora  of  the  I'nirera*]  H 
nicntianing  their  several  sharea  in  that 
It  hat,  Bcrurding  to  his  diretrtioii.  be 
jKisiled  in  lb«  British  Kluseuni,  i 
-iriDleii  in  the  (ientlemun's  Alagizi 
December,  I7S4.* 


|>liK  injn  on  Ihe  piibUc  wlQioul  Dpinlt 
jury  brmyi  It  without  ioqulry."  Niv  iroi 
flieamedy  refamuIJon.  hara  <<aa)v  red  u 
tnmt  of  ternn- b  []HM  1   "A  few  yean  Icvii 

kiwFd  Ity  an  earthquake:  m  may  be  deli 
mnilrutLed  u|iua  the  modal  of  rhoee  of  Jr 


lulleniHM  o(  vMucy,  uil  auwwnded  tlie  anon 
■nirn».~  And  In  "The  DiiMIn  Eveolni  Po 
null  III.  i;gi,  th(nUih*r»llnvtMK  paraiciai^: 
a  tlnKuliT  rhnmutanA,  thai  In  a  city  like  P 

c  Julian  whIrhiHi  lilac 


year  duilnit  whirh  noiilacaitf  publl 
Loni  laailon  b  hen  ■  racattn  n 


'™i  'J';''"T  ■"  "^'  rmper  authnn,  at  Ihi  tb 

kmimi,  and th» awh wriler ahould  nc2<rhti i 
paclkKi  of  ihiIk  fmol  pnaletlly. 

nn  InlelUienix  In  K^StbivM^n  tiJ!S*l 
lodt  li  In  ttie  Muieum,  that  the  reraiity  of  thli 


he  iwoiilliin  of 


nedtately  tdlUrrSa ;  In  Mi 
HUtory  of  (he  Jewft,  Gauli^  nd'  fj 
Xenophon'i  Retreat :  fay  the  nmb 


■ar""""" 


^ 
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During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused 
himself  Dj  translating  intu  Latin  verse, 
from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in 
the  Antholog'uh  These  translations,  with 
5ome  other  uoems  by  him  in  Latin,  he  gave 
to  his  friena  Mr.  Langton,  who,  having  ad- 
ded a  few  notes,  sold  them  to  the  booksellers 
for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to  some  of  John- 
son's relations,  which  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  they  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  his 
works. 

A  verj  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as 
to  Johnson's  deficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the 
modesty  with  which,  from  knowing  how 
much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
mention  his  own  comparative  acquisitions. 
When  Mr.  Cumberland*  talked  to  him  of 
the  Greek  fragments  wich  are  so  well  illus- 
trated in  "  The  Observer,"  and  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged his  insufficiency  in  that  particular 
branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be 
said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good 
Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the 
younger,  who  is  universally  acknowledged, 
by  the  best  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  few  men 
or  this  age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their 
skill  in  that  noble  language,  has  assured 
me,  that  Johnson  could  give  a  Greek  word 
for  almost  every  English  one ;  and  that  al- 
though not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the 
niceties  of  the  language,  he,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, discovered,  even  in  these,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  critical  acumen.  Mr. 
Dalzel,  professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh, 
whose  skill  in  it  is  unquestionable,  mention- 
ed to  me,  in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  upon  him  by  Johnson, 
in  a  conversation  which  they  had'in  London 
concerning  that  language.  As  Johnson, 
therefore,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first 
Latin  scholars  in  modem  times,  let  us  not 
deny  to  his  fame  some  additional  splendour 
from  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibi- 
ting sj)ecimens  of  various  sorts  of  imitation 
of  Johnson's  style. 

In  the  *' Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  1787,"  there  is  an  **  Essay  on  the 
Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the  Re- 
verend Robert  Burrowed,  whose  respect  for 
the  great  object  of  his  criticbmf  is  thus 

History  of  the  Persians  and  the  CoDStantinopolitan 
Empire;  by  Dr.  CampbeU. 

History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower.] 

*  Mr.  Cumberland  assurer  me,  that  he  was  always 
treated  with  great  courtesy  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who*  in  tus 
"  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale/'  vol.  ii.  p.  68,  thus  speaks  of 
that  learned,  higenlous,  and  accomplished  gentlemjin : 
"  The  want  of  company  is  an  inconvenience,  but  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  a  million." 

f  We  must  smile  at  a  litUe  Inaocuracr  of  metaphor 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Transactions,  which  is  written  by 
Mr.  Burrowes.  The  critic  of  the  ttjfle  ^f  Johnson 
having,  with  a  Just  seal  for  Uterature,  observed,  that 
the  whole  nation  are  called  on  to  exert  themselves,  after- 
wards says :  **  Thejr  are  called  on  by  erery  tie  which  can 
have  ft  laudable  innuenoe  on  the  heart  of  man." 


evinced  in  the  concluding  parafpraph :  '^  I 
have  singled  him  out  firom  the  great  body 
of  the  Lnglish  writers,  because  nis  univer- 
sally acknowledged  beauties  would  be  most 
apt  to  induce  imitation ;  and  I  have  treated 
rather  on  his  fiiults,  than  his  perfections, 
because  an  essay  might  comprise  all  the  ob- 
servations I  could  make  upon  his  fiiults, 
while  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a' 
treatise  on  his  perfections.*' 
^  Ma.  Burrowes  has  analyzed  the  com- 
position of  Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its' 
]>eculiarities  with  much  acuteness;  and  I 
would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his 
Essay  to  those,  who  being  captivated  by  the 
union  of  perspicuity  ana  splendour  which 
the  writings  of  Johnson  contain,  without 
having  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour  of 
mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad 
copyists  of  his  manner.  I,  however,  can- 
not but  observe,  and  I  observe  it  to  his 
credit,  that  this  learned  gentleman  has  him- 
self caught  no  mean  degree  of  the  expan- 
sion and  harmony,  whioi,  independent  of 
all  other  circumstances^  characterize  the 
sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essa^  ap- 
pears, we  find,  ^M  f  it  be  said  that  in  societies 
of  this  sort,  too  much  attention  is  frequent- 
ly bestowed  on  subjects  barren  and  specula- 
tive, it  may  be  answered,  that  no  one  science 
is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest,  as  pot 
to  atibrd  many  principles  whose  use  maj 
extend  consideraoly  beyond  the  science  to 
which  they  primarily  belong ;  and  that  no 
proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  con- 
nexion between  duration  and  the  cycloidal 
arch,  the  properties  of  which,  dulv  attended 
to,  have  furnished  us  with  our  best  regu- 
lated methods  of  measuring  time:  and  he 
who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  nature 
and  aflections  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  is 
not  aware  that  he  has  advanced  considerably 
towards  ascertaining  the  proportionable  den- 
sity  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth." 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style 
are  innumerable.  Their  general  method  is 
to  accumulate  hard  words,  without  consider- 
ing, that,  although  he  was  fond  of  intro- 
ducing them  occasionally,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle sentence  in  all  his  writings  where  they 
are  crowded  together,  as  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  following  imaginary  Ode  by  him  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,^  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers : 


X  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  hhxuelf  with  this  rich 
widow,  was  much  talked  of,  but  I  believe  without  foun- 
dation. The  report,  however,  gave  occasion  to  a  poem, 
not  without  characterisUcal  merit,  enUtled,  '*  Ode  to 
Mrs.  Ttirale,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  on  their  sup- 
posed approachlnff  Nuptials :"  printed  tor  Mr.  Faulder,' 
in  Bond-street.  I  ihall  quote  as  •  spedmen,  the  first 
three  stansaib 

4  B 
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^°Kf- — Kules  will,  therefore,  be  observed, 
ba  II  thej  are  known  anil  acknowledged  s 
but,  at  the  same  time,  thedeure  of  improve- 
ment having  been  once  excited,  will  not  re- 
main inactive :  and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted 
bj  knowlet^ie,  IS  much  as  they  are  pramptrd 
b^  zeal,  wifl  not  uutrcquentl)'  be  lound  per. 
nicious  ;  so  that  the  very  persons  whose  in- 
tention it  is  to  perfect  the  instrument  of 
reason,  will  deprave  and  disorder  it  iinknow. 
inglj.  At  sucb  a  time,  then,  it  becomes  pe- 
cuuarly  necetaarv  thai  tbe  analogy  of  lan- 
guage should  be  fully  examined  snd  under- 
stood ;  that  its  rules  shoutd  be  carefully  Ui  J 
down :  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  known 
bow  much  it  contains,  which  being  already 
right,  should  be  defended  from  change  and 
violation ;  how  much  it  has  that  demands 
amendment ;  and  how  much  that,  tor  fear  of 
greater  ineunveniences,  must,  perhaps,  he 
left  unaltered,  though  irregular. 

A  distinguished  author  in  "  The  Mta- 
Kait,"*a  periiidical  paper,  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, has  imitated  Johnson  very  closely. 
Thus,  in  No.  16.  "The  effects  of  the 
return  of  Spring  have  been  frequently  re- 
marked, as  well  in  relation  to  the  human 
mind  ns  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
The  reviving  power  of  tbis  season  has  been 
traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herds  that  in- 
habit them,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of 
bein^  up  to  man.  Gladness  and  jny  arc 
described  as  prevailing  through  universal 
Nature,  animating  the  low  of  the  cattle,  the 
carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  sbep- 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tun. 
bridge  school,  appears  to  have  the  imilari 
aeeo  of  Johnson  B  stpile  perpetually  in  his 
mind  {  and  to  his  assiduous,  though  not  ser- 
vile, study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe  the 
'  e  popularity  of  his  writings.-f- 


Hjqin  fix  jDtaDHn.  tlwt  hi  bad  »  ablsi 
kkwliuidiilidan.' 


No,  3,  we  find  the  following  passage'!— 
"  The  polish  of  external  grace  nmy  indeed 
be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhood. 
When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the 
modes  prescribed  by  our  forefathers,  then 
mav  tbe  file  be  used.  The  firm  subetaoce 
will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre  then  ic< 
quired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  wbidl 
is  blown  up  into  such  tumidity,  as  to  be 
truly  ludicrous.  The  writer  means  to  tell 
us,  that  Members  of  Parliament,  who  bav* 
run  in  debt  by  extravagance,  will  sell  their 
votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,^  which  he  thus 
expresses  ; — "  They  who  build  houses  and 
collect  costly  pictures  and  furnitures,  with 
the  money  of  an  honest  artisan  or  mechanic, 
wilt  be  very  glad  of  emancipation  &om  the 
hands  of  a  bailiff,  by  a  sale  of  their  senatorial 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  is  a  profeased  one,  entitled  "  A  Cri- 
ticism on  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  aaid  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
VouNO,  Professor  of  Greek,  at  Olaqiow, 
and  of  which  let  bim  have  the  credit,  unless 
a  better  title  can  be  shewn.  It  has  not  only 
tbe  particularities  of  Johnson's  style,  but 
that  ver^  species  of  literary  discussion  and 
illustration  for  which  he  was  eminent.^ 
Having  already  quoted  so  much  from  others, 
1  shall  refer  the  curious  tu  tbia  performance, 
with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainment. 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  iny 
imitations  of  Johnson's  style,  every  good 
judge  must  see  that  they  are  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  i  for  all  of  them  are 
either  deficitii.  in  its  fbrce,  or  overloaded 
with  its  peculiarities!  |nd  the  powerful  sen- 
timent to  which  it  issuitedls  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  uH'ection  tor  his  departed  rela- 
tions seemed  to  grow  warmer  as  he  ap- 
Eroached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might 
ope  to  see  Qiem  again.  It  probably  ap- 
peared to  him  that  be  should  upbraid  him- 
self with  unkind  inattention,  were  be  to 
leove  the  world  without  having  paid  S  Iri- 
bute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 


"I  HAVK  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my 
Father,  Mother,  and  Brother,  to  be  all  en- 
graved on  tbe  large  size,  and  laid  in  the 
middle  aisle  in  St.  Slicbael's  church,  which 
I  request  the  clergyman  and  churcbwardena 
to  permit. 

»  The  first  core  must  be  to  find  the  ei- 
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preraila  over  that  belief  in  influendn 
conduct.  Whj  then  iball  credit  be  refused 
to  the  *iti£triig  of  tbo«e  who  ackuowledj^ 
tbelr  penuuion  of  moral  and  religious  duty, 

fet  aometimes  fkil  jf  liriiiK  as  it  requites  ? 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  obwrre,  "  There 
la  something  aable   in    publishing   truth, 
thou^  it  condemns  one's  seif."*    And  one 
who  said  in  hi>  presence,  "  be  had  no  notion 
'^f  people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good  pro- 
fessions, whole  practice  was  not  suitable  to 
tbem,  "  was  thus  reprimanded  b;  him  : 
**  Sir,  ixe  you  so  fnossly  ignorant  of  hum 
nature  >a  not  tu  know  that  a  man  may 
verr  sincere  in  good  principles,  withe 
baring  Kood  practice  ?''+ 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  hi: 
■elf  in  "presumptuous  sin,"  Iroiii  knowinj; 
that  Johnson  was  sometimes  burricd  into 
indulgences  which  he  thought  criminal.  I 
have  exbibited  thi)  circumstance  aa  a  shade 
in  so  jireat  a  cbaracter,  both  from  my  sacred 
love  of  truth,  and  to  shew  that  hj  wai  nut 
BO  weakly  scru|iulous  as  he  liad  been  repre- 
sented by  those  who  imafliiie  that  the  sina, 
of  which  a  deep  aensu  was  U]ion  bis  mind, 
were   merelv  such   little  vooial  trifles  as 

Suring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Uood- Friday, 
is  understanding  will  ha  ilell-ndcd  by  iny 
itatemenl,  if  bis  consis'.oiicy  of  conduct  be 
in  some  degree  inipnired.  Ilut  what  wise 
man  would,  for  munientuy  gratifications, 
deliberately  subject  himself  to  sufier  such 
uneasiness  as  we  find  was  experienced  by 
Johnson  in  reriewing  his  conduct  as  com- 
pared with  his  notion  of  the  ethics  uf  the 
^pel  7  Let  the  li}tlov[iiig]iassa;;csbeke[it 
m  remembrance :  ■'  O,  iriiD,  givor  and 
presetrer  of  all  lift",  by  whose  power  I  was 
created,  and  by  whose  proviiL'ticc  I  am  sus- 
tained, look  down  upon  me  with  tendcmi.'sa 
and  mcrcv  (  grant  that  I  may  not  have  been 
created  to  be  finally  destroyed  ;  that  I  may 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wick- 
edness."}— "O,  Lnan,  let  me  not  sink 
total  depravity ;  look  down  upon  niL-, 
rescue  nie  at  last  from  the  cajitivity  of 
■in.''^'^  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Fa- 
ther, who  hast  continued  my  life  from  year 
to  year,  grant  that  by  lunjjLT  life  I  may  be- 
come less  desirous  of  sititut  ]>leasures,  and 
more  careful  of  eternal  happiness.  "|1 — "  Let 
not  mj  years  be  multiplied  to  increase  my 
guilt ;  but  as  my  age  advances,  let  me  be- 
come more  pure  la  my  thoughts,  more  re- 
gular in  my  deaaiea,  and  more  obedient  lo 


■Dd  sltnud  by  nn*  innKiM,  thsuth  ilMT  ■!«  ••  duT 
bH»,  bt  1117  Hnuni^iUin.    Wa  unpueud  Judfc. 

tbouth  •*  do  nut  pndlH.' 


I  lUX  p.  N 


thy  Uws."^ — "  Forgive,  O  merciful  LoKli, 
whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy  law*. 
Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  a« 
may  produce  true  contrition  and  effectual 
repentance  ;  so  that  when,  I  shall  be  called 
into  another  state,  1  may  be  received  among 
the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reGjrmation 
have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Cubist's 
sal  e.  ^  Amen  ."*  " 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the 
penitence  of  Johnson,  m  bis  hours  of  jirl- 
VBcy,  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his 
MjJfer.  His  lincrri/y,  therefore,  must  ap- 
pear to  every  candid  mind  unqucstionahb. 

It  is  of  essential  conseifuence  to  keep  in 
view,  that  there  was  in  this  excellent  nun's 
conduct,  no  bJse  principle  of  commulalien, 
■JO  dtlibcrate  indulgence  m  sin,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  Uis  of- 
fending, and  his  repenting,  were  distinct 
and6«|)arate;t+  and  when  weconsider  his  al- 
most unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  in< 
tlcxibl.-integrity  and  constant  piety,  who  will 
dare  to"ca3tasUineaCbim  ?"  Jteatdes,  let  it 
never  be  foi^otten,  that  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  oQence  indicating  badness  ui heart, 
any  thing  dish anoat,  base,  or  malignant ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in 
an  eilraordinary  degreei  so  that  even  in 
one  of  his  own  rigid  judgements  of  himself 
(£aster-eve,  17til.)  while  he  auvs,  >'  1  have 
corrected  no  external  habits  ;"  he  is  obliged 
to  own,  "  I  hope  that  since  my  last  com- 
munion I  have  advanced  by  pious  reflec- 
tions, in  my  submission  to  OoD,  and  my 
benevolence  to  nian."±f 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  dilticult 


ing  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  cot  through  it, 
preserving  at  once  my  regard  to  truth, — to 
my  friend,— and  to  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  religion.  Nor  can  I  apprehend  that 
more  liarm  can  ensue  from  tbe  knowledge 
iif  the  irregularities  of  Johnson,  guardeil  as 
1  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that 
Addi.son  and  I'arnell  were  intem|)erate  in 
the  use  of  wine;  which  he  himself  in  his 
liives  of  those  celebialed  writers  and  pious 
men,  has  not  forborne  to  record- 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  mi- 
nute detiul  of  I  be  particulars  ol'  JohnEon|» 
remaining  days,  of  whom  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, that  the  crius  was  last  approaching, 
when  he  must  "  dit  lika  men,  and/ail  tike  oiu 
qf  Iht  prmcet."  Yet  it  will  be  instructive, 
so  well  IS  gratifying  to  the  curiosity  of  my 
readers,  to  record  a  few  circumstances,  on 
the  autbentidty  of  which  they  toaj  per- 
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fci'tly  rol y,  as  I  have  been  at  the  utmost 

fiaiiLs  to  ohtain  an  acvurate  account  of  hU 
list  ilinosii,  from  the  best  authoritv. 

i^r,  Ileberilon.  Dr.  Hmcklesby,  Dr.  War- 
ren, and  Dr.  Hutter,  physicians,  generously 
attLMitiiMl  him,  without  accepting  any  fees, 
a.s  dill  ^f  r.  iVuikshank,  surgeon ;  and  all 
that  could  1h.>  done  from  professional  skill 
and  ability  wan  tried,  to  imdong  a  life  so 
truly  valuable,  lie  himself,  indeed,  hav- 
ing, on  account  of  his  very  hatl  constitution. 
Iievn  pcrpftunlly  applying  himself  to  medi- 
cal inquiru-s,  united  liis  own  elforts  with 
tho^'j  of  the  gentlemen  who  attendetl  him; 
ami  imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection 
of  water  whi<.-h  o]ipressc<l  him  might  be 
ilrawn  oH'  by  making  incisions  in  his  IkhIv, 
he.  with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  |)iiin, 
rut  deep,  when  he  thought  that  his  surgeon 
had  done  it  too  tenderly.* 

About  eight  or  ten  d\vs  before  his  death, 
when  Dr.  Itrocklesby  ])uid  him  his  morning 
visit,  he  sivmed  very  low  and  des|)onding, 
and  said,  "  I  have  \rcvn  as  a  dying  man  all 
night.'*  He  then  emphatically  broke  out  in 
the  words  of  Shukspeare, — 

*'  CiiiiM  tluni  nut  iiiliiittcr  to  a  mind  i1fsea»'tl; 
I'luck  fnnii  tin*  iiirinDry  a  riMttcd  unrmw; 
R.-U(e  out  thr  writtini  tntubim  of  the  tirmln  ; 
.Aii<l,  with  s<mir  ttwcvt  i»bli\  Uiui  antidote, 
(MiMDxtf  the  •'tuil'^d  UiMiin  of  that  periloui  ftuflT, 
Which  weiKhi  upon  the  heart .'" 

To  which  Dr.  IJrocklesby  readily  answered, 
from  the  same  great  p<K*'t : 


thiTi'iii  tiic  {tatieiit 


Matt  niiiiMter  to  hiuiM-tf." 

Johnstm  cx])ressed  himself  much  satisfied 
with  the  application. 

(hi  another  dav,  af\er  this,  when  talking 
on  the  subject  ot'jiraver,  Dr.  Ilrocklesby  re- 
]H.'ated  from  .luvenaf, 

**  OraiHluni  e«t.  ut  kit  inent  una  In  corporc  tano/' 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire  ;  but 
in  running  it  quickly  over,  he  hap])cnetl,  in 
the  line, 
"  Qui  t>ivatium  vlt,T  cxtremuni  inter  munera  ponat," 

to  jirunounce  *uprctnum  fiir  ejctremnm  ;  at 
which  Johnson's  critical  ear  instantly  took 
offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently  on  the 
unmetrical  cifect  of  sucli  a  lajise,  he  shewed 
himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the 
granmiarian. 

Having  no  other  reIations,t  it  had  been 

•  ThU  bold  (-x|HTiiiiftit,  Sir  John  Hawkinf  hai  re^ 
latcd  In  surh  a  iTi.uuier  lu  to  lUtfRCkt  a  rharge  acalnst 
JohnMNi  of  intentioniillly  Iia«tenlng  hife  end;  a  rharKe 
wi  very  inconHi»tenl  witli  hi*  character  in  every  res}iect, 
tfiat  it  b  injurious  i'\  (.11  to  refute  It,  as  Sir  John  Iiaii 
thought  it  nert^Hiuiry  to  do.  it  \*  evident,  that  what 
JuhnNim  did  In  )\u\>v^  of  relief,  inil Seated  an  exiraordi- 
ary  MtfemfM  to  rclani  hi»  di^sKilution. 

t  [The  author  in  a  fonucr  pufic  h.ih  shewn  the  Injus* 
tloe  of  Sir  John  1  lawk iitii'«  chAr^e  ai;ainst  Johnson,  with 
rei}icct  to  a  )icT;!i>in  of  the  nanie  of  lUvIy,  whom  he  has 
inacrurati'ly  reiirrMiitnl  ■■  a  relatii^i  of  Johnion'tu  See 
p.  M9. — ^That  Johiuon  wm  anxious  to  discoxer  whether 
any  of  hb  rolatiims  WiTe  lIvinK.  iK  evinced  by  the  fid- 
l»wlnc  letter,  written  nut  long  before  lie  made  hb  Will : 


Ibr  some  time  Johnson's  intention  to  i 
m  liberal  provision  for  his  faithful  sen 
Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looketl  i 
as  particularlj-  under  his  protection, 
whom  he  had  all  along  treatctl  trulv  a 
humble  friend.  Having  asked  Dr. 'fir 
Icsby  what  would  be  a  pro|ier  annuitr 
favourite  servant,  and  l«eing  ansu-ered 
it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  ut 
master ;  and  that,  in  the  ca$c  of  a  nobles 
fifU'  pounds  a  vear  was  considered  tA 
adec^uate  rcwanf  for  many  vears'  fail 
service ;— "  Then  (said  Jolinson,)  !»h,ill  \ 
ntiiHs»imut^  for  1  mean  to  leave  Franli 
ventv  pounds  a  year,  and  I  desire  ro 
tell  liini  so."  It  is  strange,  howtrer 
tliink,  that  Johnson  was  not  free  from  \ 
general  weakness  of  being  averse  to  ex» 
a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  from  tiiu 
time;  and  had  it  nut  'l>een  for  Sir  .1 
Hawkins's  reneatedly  urging  it,  I  thic 
b  probable  that  his'  kind  resolution  wc 
not  liavc  been  fulfilled.  After  making  c 
which,  as  Sir  John  Hawk  ins  informs  u$. 
tended  no  farther  than  the  promised  am 
ty,  Johnson's  final  disposition  of  his  proi 
ty  was  established  by  a  AVill  and  Codicil 
which  copies  are  sulijoined.^ 


••TO  THE   R«V.  Da.   VV8K,    l!f    LAaikBTI. 
"•IR. 

"  I  aa  dc)>Imus  to  know  whether  Charlr«  ."Vrhnil 
of  WiKMbeAte  .1  thinli,)  in  \our  father'^  nnshbourb 
be  now  living;  what  b  h!<  roiuiltion.  and  whew 
may  be  found.  If  you  can  amvciiicntly  make  an  iar 
ry  alMuit  liiin,  and  can  do  it  without  dvlay.  ft  miU  bt 
act  of  great  kiiiilnev<  to  me.  ne  )»iiii|r  \er>'  D«arf>  rvla 
to  me.    1  bt'c  [you]  ti»  i^irdon  thi^fc  triNj:>lr.    I  am.  * 

"  lour  nuwi  humble MT^aat. 

■*  !s.\M.  J<.>H9>M 

"  Bolt-court,  Flwt-'treei, 
Nov.  ai»,  17j;4." 

In  conformity  to  the  wish  cxprvsard  in  the  pvced: 
letter,  an  inquiry  was  matie.  but  no  dewviuUnts 
Charles  Scrhunhaw  or  of  hi^  suterx,  werv  dtfco%rrc(J 
be  living.  Dr.  Vyw  informs  rae,  that  I>r.  JohnMm  t 
him,  *•  he  wa«  dbappointeri  In  the  iiM|uirii-«  he  I 
made  after  his  relatitms."  There  is  therefoiv  no  iCTih 
whatsiH-ver  for  hupp<-tt>ing  tliat  he  waa  luiiitindful 
them,  or  negiectcfl  them.    M.] 

t  *•  In  thk  nam*  or  <3od.  Amrv.  I,  Samv 
JoHN'H(».«r,  being  in  fUU  }NHheiwiim  of  my  fNrul:ies,  I 
fearing  this  night  may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  do  oni 
thb  my  la^t  Will  and  Testament.  I  U,H|ue«th  to  Ui 
a  soul  |M)lluted  by  many  »in«.  but  I  hfi|»e  puriticvi 
Jkhi'!*  i'HHiaT.— I  leave  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  |kiui 
In  the  hanib  of  Beimel  Langtim,  Kmi.  ;  thre^  nuiuli 
pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perki 
brewers:  mw  hundred  and  fifty  |N>und«  in  the  handi 
Dr.  IVrcy,  Bi«ihop  of  Dromtnv;  one  thousand  poun 
three  per  tfut.  annuities  in  the  public  funds :  and  c 
humlreii  |M>unds  now  lying  by  me  in  rca«lv  nuniev : 
the»e  iK-fore-meinionetl  sums  and  iiroperty  I'  leave,  I  u 
to  Sir  Jmhua  Reynolds  Sir  Jotin  Hawkins,  and  I 
William  isoott,  of  DtH'tors  C'<mimim<,  in  trust,  f»r  i 
following  uses :— That  is  to  say,  to  |Kiy  to  the  rcpT«« 
tatives  of  the  late  William  innys,  biNtk^elltT,  in  i 
Paul's  Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  ijcniml 
to  Mrs.  White,  my  female  servant,  one  hundrevi  |wuii 
stock  In  the  three  ptr  t^nt.  annuities  aforesaid.  T 
KMt  of  the  aforesaid  sums  of  money  and  iTtiueriv,  to* 
ther  with  my  book*,  plate,  and  household  furniture 
leave  to  the  facfore-menticmed  Sir  Joshua  ReynoMs,  i 
John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  aUo  m  trust. 
be  applied,  after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  use  of  Knn 
Barber,  my  man-servant,  a  negro,  in  such  maimer 
they  shall  Judge  moct  fit  and  available  to  his  bcnr 
And  I  apiwiut  the  afurraaid  Sir  Jonhiia  Iicyn<.>l<:9,  : 
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"  ««hI,  ■nM,  imUtahn 
c£bTttwHa»utw. 

bWUniluaudl 


jvMiw  fVpin  ndi  ulc  1  I 


"BrnT  of  Codicil  Id  m>  lul  HlU  ud  iHtunrnl.  I, 

at  StiJwd,  with  the  uipuTlAiuioei  [p  Ibe  tnuie  mod 
-  ninlln  or  Hn.  ^"^J^*  LIcliBeld  itAnuid,  «  of 

bniiHiiUi  HI  Uloini 
d  ^^^tll^^liiU^  dugblB  or 
of  ComiiiTi  Hid  Uu  niDd- 
hoiDH  JahnKB,  oH  tliU  *nd 


fquiL  fnirth-pftn , 

Ennd-duiihtcrt  UuD  aoa  of  Uk  Hid  Thomii  John 
'Inir  ax  >n*  Line  nf  my  dtaam,  1  Bk**  «Dd  Iscqii 
Uw  pan  or  thuf  of  thii  oiw  lo  nd  oqui^Iy  kKwicB  I 
KTmnd-dAughun.    I  fl*e  and  bequvixh  to  tht  H«f.  ^-,- 
Hii(0^  of  Berkley,  uu  Fnnm,  In  the  countr  of  So- 
mrrvet.  the  turn  of  one  hundred  pouidi.  m^ufr*^"' 
hlmlouiiHT  Um  Mine  toimdi  the  inilntmenfii  of 
ubeth  Heme,  i  lunule.    I  ilu  glit  ud  hegueu 


sra 


AinitH  Ealntulklor  Buonlui,  ud  Hi 
SIOIX^  ChiDBlcta,  imd  (bou  ocUro  Con 
Bonk.  To  Bemet  Lniftnn.  Eh.  1  iIto 
mr  PdIhM  BlUe.  TeSlrJnhiuR^nD 
FmdiElicUoiiirir,  In  Mutinlere,  ind  m; 
DT  IMId  BnelMi  DicttonvT  of  Ihe  Uui 
Dr.  WunuBBcou,  OH  of  my  nenitorh 
■eire  de  CtHniueee^  wd  Lecliui'i  edition 
Poeu.    To  Mt,  Wlndtaun,  Poet*  Cnet 


nxklabr,  Dr.  Bun 

^., Vaaat  RenioMi^  Mr.  Hoola,  ud  i 

idMr.Hwie,  hliHii.cwA*  book  Ulbelr  ell 
'  keep  u  ■  UAoi  Df  tcnteiBlaimce.    I  eko  |] 


tSirf  melUdm]'  • 


tkm.  to  keep  u  ■  UAoi  of  : 

pDUiifli  aneclldiilfd  Ibive  Mr  nnr.  euiuL'ia :  end  u 
Mi.  Sutrei,  the  luUis  Muter,  thenm  of  Bto  peuDdi 
to  be  Ud  oul  In  hooka  of  piety  fin  hta  own  lue.  Aix 
vhereia  the  uld  Bennet  Laiuum  luth  ureed  In  oodkI 
(UretLonof  theiuiaof  MirainuidrMliuyiiUiy  pound* 
■HAniiMHii  In  iny  wLU  to  ho  In  Ilk  huidh  tofnntonc 
nulty  of  eovnty  nouBdBpnmtilc  during  thi 

orafue.  to  Mr.  GeernSiuhlii.  Inlrunfa 

nii  nymhidudirmii,  IkUlncweotiiiydnuLH 
IOralbiinM>(ieeni(BliluU  hepohOed,  theuld  iub 

eurinillMnldium, ihiilltioto  Iheold  Pnndi Beitci 
■nd  IlKreby  |l>a  ud  bequenth  to  him  Iheiame  hi  liei 
of  the  heiiUHl  hi  hl>  (ktour.  cntalned  in  ny  aid  wID. 
And  I  hereby  empover  my  Execuion  to  deduct  end  re- 
latn  lU  eipniiee  thu  ihill  ot  miiy  Ik  Incvnoii  Id  the 

tt»c1i  I  (lv(  and  bai|uenth  to  my  'mid  &(ciilar>,  la 
tiuit  fhr  the  Hid  Fiucb  Berher,  hli  Exeeulan.  ind 


HIa  expreie  declnnilcn  with  hii  dyhig  breath  ae  a 
irrltinjp,  WBi  or  real  coiue<tUflnce  tram  Ihia  |rcet  man, 
6»  Ihe  convktioo  of  a  mhid  equaDt  aoile  end  iKonn, 
might  nil  ovettalanceihedoiiblii^  olheti,  ohnwen 
hia  eHUnnponrlca.  The  evpreaalup  i»o;fHred,  may.  to 
aomc,  convey  an  fmpreition  of  more  than  ordhiajy  con- 
tatnlnatlon:  but  that  la  not  wananted  by  Ita  genuine 
nuauinxi  "'^f'"*  ''™"  "  "^^  RamUEr,'  No.  «. 
BUiop  of  Lbrohi,  who  wai  piety  Itielf. 

HHIcnwyof  tm)  huudnil  DOllDda  to  Ihe  repnaenla- 
IKeiofllr.  lmyi.b«4NUer,  lnSt.Paii1'iChuixhfaRl, 
btocecdad  fioim  a  very  worthy  motive.  Ha  told  Sir 
John  Hawklna.  tlut  Mi (UherhBiIni becaniea  baBk- 
ivpt,  Mr.  Iimya  had  aaabt^  hbn  wuG  mooer  or  cndH 


of  Aftecfi  hundred  poundit  bidudbw  an  amiulty 
my  pnunda  to  be  paid  Is  Mm  bT  Hr.  LanictOB, 
ulderatloo  of  aeras  nundred  and  ftfty  pouoila^ 
Jahneon  had  lent  to  that  gntlmian.    Sit  John 


poei."    But  aaiiBly  when  a  man  haa  money  cnllnly  of 
ticma.  hcmaf,  ulthout  blame,  dlipn«of  Itla  he plMei. 


la  Llch'fleld, 


dbanlutlon  at  the  tlinerH  piotBUy  nentkiDBd  auch  ae 

lecled.  thai  lie  had  finmeily  ihewn  othen  auch  prixiA  of 
ill!  rnnl.  that  Hwaa  not  meaaaiy  to cnwd^b  WiU 

nieued  that  Dothlng  wu  left  to  her ;  but  bealda  what  I 

made  diubic  hliWetiine,  aa  appealed  at  ha  daeaaie. 

HIa  enuDieraliiifl  aevnal'  penona  In  one  croup,  and 
leaibu  ihem  ■■  luh  a  book  at  theft  etactte  might 
poaalU*  taaie  hItvi  occaalcn  to  a  cuitoua  quaatloa  aa  to 
the  onttr  of  choice,  had  they  not  luckily  iLudondtA- 
lentbookr.  HkUhiaiv,  thbughlnnomaaHhaiidaom* 
hi  lu  appeenncc,  waa  aold  ^  Hr.  ChrWIt,  A>r  Iwa 
buEidrcd  and  rorty.4eTen  poosda,  nine  ahlUbw  i  many 
people  bdni  dialrDua  la  han  a  Inik  which  had  belongad 
tu  Johiuoa.  In  many  of  them  ha  had  written  lltlla 
noua:  ajmetlmea  Iciider  memorlak  of  hla  departed 
wire;  ai,  "  Thia  >aa  diu  Tetty'a  booh :'  asomlmM 
nccailonal  remaikl  of  dUfereal  Kirtl.     Mia.  [0™<^  "' 

In  "  Holy  Rutea  and  hclpa  lo  DcvotMu,  by  Biyao 

In  ■■ 'I^Hoalcmclao  fnhlllblc  Ailomaia.  by  John 
Ke;d«i,  Gept-*  McAxed  to  which  an  lome  Terapa  ad. 
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to  be  bmcnted  that  he  had  not  intrusted 
•ome  fodlhful  and  discreet  person  with  the 
care  and  selection  of  them ;  Instead  of  which, 
he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt  large  mas- 
ses of  them,  with  little  reprd,  as  I  appre- 
hend, to  discrimination.  Not  that  I  sup- 
pose we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any 
compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  public  eye ;  but  from  what  escape<l 
the  flames,  I  judge  that  many  curious  cir- 
cumstances relating  both  to  himself  and 
other  literary  characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure, 
we  have  lost,  which  were  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes, containino;  a  full,  fair,  and  most  par- 
ticular account  oT  his  own  life,  from  his  ear- 
liest recollection.  I  owned  to  him,  that 
having  accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read 
a  great  deal  in  them ;  and  apolof^ing  for 
the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could 
help  it.  '  He  placidly  answered,  "  Why. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  helped 
it"  I  said  that  I  had,  for  once  in  mv  Fife, 
felt  half  an  inclination  to  commit  theft.  ■  It 
had  come  uito  my  mind  to  carrv  off  those 
two  volumes,  and  never  see  him  more. 
Upon  my  inquiring  how  this  would  have  af- 
fected him,  ^^  Sir,  Qwid  he,)  I  believe  I 
should  have  gone  maa."* 

During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  expe. 
rienced  the  steady  and  kind  attachment  of 
his  numerous  friends.  ^Ir.  Hoole  has 
drawn  up  a  narrative  of  what  passed  in  the 
visits  which  he  paid  him  during  that  time, 
from  the  10th  of  November  to  the  13th  of 
December,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclusive, 
and  has  favoured  me  with  a  ])enisal  of  it, 
with  ncrmission  to  make  extracts,  which  I 
have  Gone.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to 
him  than  Mr.  I^ngton,t  to  whom  he  ten- 
derly said,  7>  teneam  morinu  dejicientc  manu. 
An(f  I  think  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  3Ir. 
Windham,  that  his  important  occupations 
as  an  active  statesman  aid  not  prevent  him 
from  paying  assiduous  respect  to  tlie  dying 
Sage  whom  he  revered.    Mr.  I-.angton  in- 


*  One  of  thi'w  volunm.  Sir  John  Hawkins  iirforint 
us,  he  put  inti)  hix  poikct ;  for  whKh  the  cxcus(>  he 
states  is,  thnt  lie  meant  to  preserve  it  from  faUinf  into 
the  hands  of  a  iKTsttn  whom  he  dc<(crlbes  so  as  to  make 
It  sufficiently  deiir  who  b  uieant ;  **  having  strong  rea- 
sons (said  lie)  to  Busi)cct  that  this  man  might  find  and 
make  an  ill  use  of  the  book."  Why  Sir  John  shoul.i 
•upiKMc  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  would  art  in  Uiis 
manner,  he  has  not  thought  lit  to  explain.  But  what 
he  did  was  not  aiiproved  uf  by  Johnson ;  who,  upon  be- 
ing iccMaiuted  of  tt  without  delay  by  a  friend,  expressed 
Seat  1  Hllffnation,  and  warmly  insisted  on  the  book  be- 
g  delivered  up ;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  supposition  of 
h«  miH«ing  It,  without  knowing  by  whom  It  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  *'  Sir,  I  should  have  gone  out  of  the 
world  distrusting  half  mankind.**  Sir  John  next  day 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  assignini^  reasons  for  his  con- 
duct: upon  which  Johnson  onervcd  to  Mr.  Langton, 
**  Bishop  Sanderson  could  not  have  dictated  a  better 
letttf.  I  could  almost  say.  Melius  est  tie  poenituitae 
quam  turn  errtute,"  The  a^itatkui  into  which  Johnson 
was  thrown  by  this  incident,  probably  made  him  hastily 
bum  those  precious  records  whkh  must  ever  be  regretted. 

i  [Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in  these 
volumes,  survived  Johnson  several  years.  H«  died  at 
Southampton,  Dec.  IB,  IHOl.    M.l 


forms  me,  that,  "one  daj  be  found  Id 
Burke  and  four  or  five  more  iriends  aitti 
with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  lum,  ' 
am  afraid.  Sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may 
oppressive  to  you.' — *•  No,  Sir  (said  Joh 
son,)  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must  be  iu  a  wretc 
ed  state,  indeed,  when  your  company  wou 
not  be  a  delight  to  me.'  Mr.  Burke,  in 
tremulous  voice,  expressive  of  being  ve 
tenderly  affected,  replied,  *  My  dear  S 
you  have  always  been  too  good  to  nie.*  Ii 
mediately  afterwards  he  went  away.  Tl 
was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquiii 
ance  of  these  two  eminent  men.*' 

The  lbllowinj|r  particulars  of  his  coovc 
salion  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  gi 
on  the  authoritv  of  Mr.  John  Nichols  :^ 

'^  He  said,  that  the  Parliamentary  T 
bates  were  the  only  part  of  his  writin 

■^^ ■ 

t  On  the  same  undoubted  authority,  I  jrire  a  I 
articles,  whkh  should  have  bccn;tnscTted  in  chroodq 
cal  order :  but  whidi,  now  that  they  are  before  me^ 
should  be  sorry  to  omit : 

"  In  1736,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  pwttrular  inrHnatiao 
have  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  Reverend  1 
Budworth,  then  head  master  of  the  Grammar-scbool, 
Brewood,  in  Stafrordshize,  'an  exceUcnt  |>erK)a,  «1 
possessed  e^'ery  talent  of  a  perfect  instructor  of  yoHtJ 
In  a  degree  whkh  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  Dri|^ 
est  ornaments  of  literature,  the  Kcicrend  Dr.  Hui 
Bishop  of  Worcester,^  has  been  rarely  found  in  anj 
that  profcsston  since  the  days  of  Quintillan.*  Mr.  Ba 
worth,  '  who  was  less  known  in  hi<  lifetime,  from  th 
obscure  situation,  to  whkh  the  caprice  cf  f«wtune  c 
condemns  the  most  accomplished  characters,  than  1 
highest  merit  deserved,'  had  been  bred  under  Mr.  Blac 
well,  at  Market  BtMworth,  where  Johnson  was  sos 
time  an  usher;  whkh  might  naturally  lead  to  Iheapp 
cation.  Mr.  Budworth  was  certainly  no  stranger  to  tl 
learning  or  abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  noore  than  on 
lamented  hi^  having  been  under  the  necewJty  ofdcr 
ning  the  em^affoneut,  from  an  apprehension  th^t  tl 

Eiralytk  aflection,  under  which  our  ant  pfiiMcwJ 
boureil  throuch  life,  might  become  tnecliQCCt  of  Sd 

tation  or  of  riukulc,  among  hb  pupils.** CapUdn  Bui 

worth,  his  grandson,  has  confirmetlto  me  thh  anccduc 

"  Among  the  earlv  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St.  Johi 
Gate.  WAA  Samuel  Boy:>e,  well  known  by  hb  ingouoi 
produriioiu ;  and  not  Icm  noted  for  his  hnprudenr^ 
was  nf>t  unusual  for  Boyse  to  be  a  customer  to  the  paw 
broker.  Un  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Johnoa  « 
Icctett  a  sura  of  money  to  redeem  his  friend's  dotbi 
which  in  two  days  after  were  pawned  a|{ain.  '  The  sue 
(saitl  Johnson.)  was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  tkn 
when  to  me  sixpence  wai>  a  serious  consideration.* 

*•  Spc.iking  one  day  of  a  )ierson  for  whom  he  had 
real  frieiiU.>>hip,  but  in  whom  vanity  was  wmtewhat  t( 

SredomiiLint,  he  observed,  that  'Kelly  wassof<»d 
iplavln^;  on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  he  poftMW 
that  nc  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For  my  part,  '  (aid  Im 
I  never  was  muster  of  a  iiair  of  spurs,  tmt  once:  a 
they  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the  cai 
leMness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were  dropped  fiwn  tJ 
end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  I*le  of  Sky.'" 
The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock.  havfaur  be 
In'rodured  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Nkhols,  some  yei 
before  his  death,  thus  expressed  himself  In  a  letter 
that  gentleman : 

••  How  muih  I  am  oUlged  to  you  for  the  fkxom  yi 
di<i  me  in  introducing  me  to  Dr.  Johnson !  Tantym  H 
Virgilium.  But  to  have  seen  him.  and  to  have  receir 
a  testimony  of  respect  tram  him,  was  enough.  I  rcoWk 
all  the  conversation,  and  Khali  never  forget  one  of  1 
expressions.    Siieaking  of  Dr.  P ,  { whose  vrritinc 


I  saw,  he  estimated  at  a  low  rate, ,  he  said,  •  You  ha 
proved  him  as  deficient  hi  proMt^  as  he  b  In  leamini 
—I  called  him  an  *  Index-tehoiar  /  but  he  waa  not  wl 
ling  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  sal 
*  that  he  borrowed  from  those  who  had  been  borrowt 
themselves,  and  did  not  know  that  the  mistakes  : 
adopted  had  been  answered  by  others.* — I  often  think 
our  short,  but  preck>us,  visit  to  this  great  man.  I  sh 
consider  It  as  a  kind  of  an  era  in  my  lUfe.** 
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which  then  gave  hun  any  compunction :  but 
that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  he  had  no 
conception  he  was  imposing  upon  the  world, 
thougn  they  were  frequently  written  from 
▼•rr  riender  materiala,  and  often  from  none 
■t  ul, — the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imasi- 
Bation.  He  never  wrote  any  part  of  nia 
works  with  e^ual  velocity.  Three  columns 
^  the  Magazme,  in  an  hour,  was  no  uncom- 
mon efforc,  which  was  faster  than  most  per- 
aons  could  have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

**  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  always  spoke 
with  great  affection.—'  Vet  (said  he,)  Cave 
(who  never  looked  out  of  his  window,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  Gaitleman*s  Magazine,) 
was  a  penurious  paymaster ;  he  would  con- 
tract ror  lines  bv  the  hundred,  and  expect 
the  long  hundred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  always  delighted  to  have  his  friends  at 
his  Uble.' 

^  When  talking  of  a  ngular  edition  of 
his  own  works,  be  said,  that  he  had  power 
[from  the  booksellers]  to  print  such  an  edi- 
tion, if  his  health  admittal  it ;  but  had  no 
power  to  assign  over  any  edition,  unless  he 
could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to 
make  them  new  works;  which  his  state  of 
health  forbade  him  to  think  o£  *'  I  may 
possiblv  live  (said  he,)  or  rather  breathe, 
three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks ;  but 
find  myself  daily  and  gradually  weaker.' 

''  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four 
days  only  before  his  death,  s^peaking  of  the 
little  foar  he  had  of  undergoing  a  odrurgi. 
cal  operation,  *  I  would  pve  one  of  these 
legs  lor  a  year  more  of  11&,  I  mean  of  com- 
fortable life,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now 
suffer  ;* — and  lamented  much  his  inability 
to  read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness.  '  I 
used  formerlv  (he  added,)  when  sleepless  in 
bed,  toitead  hke  a  Turk,* 

<«  MThilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it 
was  his  regular  practice  to  have  the  church- 
service  reiM  to  nim,  by  some  attentive  and 
friendly  Divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  per- 
formed  this  kind  office  in  my  presence  for 
the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no 
more  than  the  litany  was  read;  in  which 
his  responses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous 
voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occasionally 
noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devo- 
tion that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  not 
being  quite  perfect,  he  more  than  once,  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Hoole,  with,  ^Louder,  my 
dear  Sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray 
in  vain  !' — and,  when  the  service  was  ended, 
he,  with  ffreat  earnestness,  turned  round  to 
an  excellent  lady  who  was  present,  saying, 
*  I  thank  you,  madam,  very  heartily  for  your 
kindness  in  joining  me  m  this  solemn  ex- 
ercise. Live  well,  I  coi\jureyou;  and  you 
will  not  feci  the  compunction  at  the  last, 
which  I  now  feeL'  So  truly  humble  were 
the  thoughts  which  this  great  and  good  man 
entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to  reli- 
gious  perfection. 


*'  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a 
volume  of  Devotional  Exeroittt ;  but  this 
(though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with 
much  complacency,  and  a  hunse  sum  of  money 
was  offered  for  it)  he  declined,  firom  mo- 
tives of  the  sincerest  modestv. 

^'  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
translating  ThuanuM,  He  often  talked  to 
me  on  the  subject ;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  I  was  rather  wishinff  that  he  would 
favour  the  world,  and  gratify  his  Sovereim, 
by  a  Life  of  Spenser  (which  he  said  thatne 
would  readily  have  done,  had  he  been  able 
to  obtain  any  new  materials  for  the  purpose,) 
he  added,  ^  I  have  been  thinking  affain.  Sir, 
of  Thuantu :  it  would  not  be  the  uiborious 
task  which  you  have  supposed  it  X  should 
have  no  trouble  but  that  of  dictation,  which 
would  be  performed  as  speedily  as  an  ama- 
nuensis could  write.' " 

it  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and 
Divines  of  different  conomunions,  that  al- 
though he  was  a  steady  Church-of-England 
man,  there  was,  neveitheless,  much  agreea- 
ble intercourse  between  him  and  them.  Let 
me  particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe, 
and  Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Moravian  profos- 
sion.  His  intimacy  with  tho  F"g^"b  Bene- 
dictines, at  Paris,  has  beoi  menSoned ;  and 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity  in  which 
he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish 
Church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of 
recording  his  friendsldp  with  Um  Reverend 
Thomas  Hussey,  D.D.  his  CathoUc  Ma- 
jesty*s  Chaplain  of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of 
London,  that  very  respectable  man,  eminent 
not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  but  for  his  various  abiUties  and  ac- 
quisitions.— Nay,  though  Johnson  loved  a 
Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
social  connexion  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath 
gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain 
of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung 
over  the  dying  Johnson,  his  characteristiod 
manner  shew^  itself  on  different  occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  usual  style, 
hoped  that  he  was  better ;  his  answer  was, 
^^  No,  Sir ;  you  cannot  conceiye  with  what 
acceleration  I  advance  towaids  death.** 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  befoore 
was  employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him. 
Bdnff  asked  next  morning  how  ne  Uked  his 
attendant,  his  answer  was,  ^Not  at  alL  Sir  t 
the  fellow's  an  ideot ;  he  is  as  awkwud  as  a 
turnspit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  and 
as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.'* 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  con- 
veniently to  support  hhn,  he  thanked  hfan 
for  his  kindness,  and  said,  "  That  will  do,— 
all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

He  repeated  with  great  sphrit  a  poem,  con. 
sisting  of  several  stanaaa,  in  four  lines,  in 
alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had  com- 
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nun  of  I 


pouid  aoine  yean  before,* 
rich,  extravagant  yoaoB  gentlemsn'a  coming 
of  »ge  i  saving  be  hail  nerer  repeated  it 
but  once  since  he  compined  it,  and  had 
ftiren  but  one  copy  of  it.  That  copy  wks 
given  lo  Mrs.  Tlirale,  now  Piiizzi,  wbu  baa 
publiabed  it  in  a  book  irbich  bIic  entitlea 
"  British  Synoniiny,"'  but  which  ia  truly  a 
collectiiin  of  entertaining  remarks  and  ato. 
'"  r  whether  accurate ' 


eved 


Being  a  jaece  of  exquii 
in  a  strain  of  pointed  t 


LTug'Tliig  far,  ml  ImRlh  li  tlon 


iijSSS 


thB  iorkcy.  csU  Ihv  puidct. 
Id  Uwm conw  uut  uLtlbc^ fll 
HI  Ur  benny  liMe  ounun, 
JckMi  full,  and  rfMtM  hlRh— 

did  Ihe  fuinliu,  frlsid  or  mat 


As  he  opened  a  note  wlJoh  his  nervant 
broii|;ht  to  him,  he  said,  "  An  odd  thought 
■trikes  me: — we  shall  receive  do  letters  in 

He  re(|uested  three  things  of  Sir  Joahua 
Itevnulds:— To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him  j — to  read  the 
Bible: — and  never  to  use  )iis  pencil  on  a 
Sunilay.    Sir  Joehua  readily  acquiesced* 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  aniiely  for 
the  religiouB  improvement  of  his  &ieniu,  to 
whom  be  discoursed  of  its  infinite  conse- 
quence. He  b^ged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to 
writing  i  and,  upon  being  afterwards  as. 
fured  that  this  was  done,  pressed  his  hands, 
and  in  an  earnest  lone  thanked  him.  Br. 
Brockleaby  having  attended  him  with  the 
utmost  aniduity  and  kindness  m  his  physi- 
cian and  fiiend,  he  was  peculiarly  dMirous 


*[Inl!«l    GeehliUttBto 


lit  DM  ibew  to  UT  bodv. 
talD  uv  tuily'i  imO.  1 
do<ir!UktbtUnt.oiM 
u  irsy  of  wtltiar,  and  ■ 
d  allb  tvdsiww.    K.] 


that  this  gentleman  ohould  not  e 
any  loose  speculative  notiona,  but 
firmed  in  the  truths  uf  Christianity, 
listed  on  his  writing  down  in  his  p: 
as  nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  the  u 
what  poiiBed  on  the  subject ;  and  Dr. 
teaby  having  complied  with  the  nqu 
mode  him  sign  the  paper,  and  uTgcil 
keep  it  in  hia  own  custody  as  long  is  li 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude 
■midst  all  hia  bodily  distress  and  md 
ferings,  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr. 
leaby,  as  i  man  in  whom  be  had  codI 
to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  or 
cover.  "  Give  me  (said  be)  a  dir 
Bwer."  The  Doctor  having  first  ast 
if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth,  whi 
soever  it  mieht  lead,  and  being  u 
that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  o 
he  could  not  recover  without  a  i 
"  Then,  (said  Johnson)  1  will  take  i 
physic,  not  even  mj  opiates ;  for  ! 
prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my 
God  unclouded.''  la  this  resolul 
persevered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  u* 
the  weakest  kinds  of  austenaDce. 
jiressed  by  Mr.  Windham  to  takcMi 
mure  eenerous  nourishment,  lest  to 
diet  should  have  the  vei;  effect  wl 
dreaded,  by  debltitatiiig  lus  mind,  I 
"  I  will  lake  any  thing  but  inehriolii 
tenance." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  i 
son  of  bis  friend,  and  had  been  alwi 
of  his  great  &voutites,  had,  during  I 
illness,  the  satisfaction  of  concribul 
soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  yentli 
house,  at  Islington,  of  which  heu  VU 
forded  .Tobnson,  occasionally  and  cu 
agreeable  change  of  place  and  fresh  tS 
he  attended  also  upon  him  in  town, 
discharge  of  the  sacred  offices  ti  h 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agi 
assurance,  that,  aiter  betng  in  muS 


"  For  some  time  before  his  death, 
fears  were  calmed  and  almorbed  by  tl 
valenceofhiiGiith,  and  his  trust  ui  ti 
rits  and  prvpiHaliim  of  J cau a  Chhiit. 

"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the 
sity  of  faith  in  the  lacrifice  of  Jesus, 
beyond  all  good  works  whatel 


the  salval 


"ThmDociai^  mjudkii 
tiialTln  nsotlMtHaHUH 
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(f-aid  he)  he  is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice.''* 

«f  ohnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true 
Christian  scheme,  at  once  rational  and  con- 
solatory, uniting  justice  and  mercy  in  the 
Divinity,  with  tne  improvement  of  human 
nature,  previous  to  his  receiving  the  Holj 
Sacrament  in  his  apartment,  composed  and 
ferventljr  uttered  this  prayer  :• 

^  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I 
am  now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to 
commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the  death 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole 
hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  merits, 
and  thy  mercy ;  enforce  and  accept  my  im- 
perfect repentance ;  make  this  commemora- 
tion available  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
fidth,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the 
enlargement  of  my  charity ;  ana  make  the 
death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to 
my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  ofiences.  Bless 
my  friends ,  have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Sup- 
port me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of 
weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death;  and  re- 
ceive me  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.*' 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
made  his  will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  he 
languished  till  Mondav,  the  13th  of  that- 
month,  when  he  expired,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain, 
that  his  attendants  hurdly  perceived  when 
his  dissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas 
David,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
particulars : 

*^  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was 
certain  his  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  fret- 
ful  or  out  of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his 
fiuthful  servant,  wno  gave  me  this  account, 
*  Attend,  Francis,  U>  the  salvation  of  your 
soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest  impor- 
tance :*  he  also  ezplamed  to  him  passages  in 
the  scripture,  and  seemed  to  have  pleasure 
in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the 
day  on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daugh- 
ter to  a  particular  friend  oif  his,  called,  and 
said  to  Francis,  that  she  begged  to  be  per- 


•  touible  man.  You  know  hJs  extreme  seal  for  ortho* 
doxy.  But  did  you  ever  bear  whot  be  told  me  hiraaelf  i 
That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  admit  Dr.  Clarke^S' 
name  in  hit  Dictionary.  This,  however,  wore  off.  At 
■ome  distance  of  time  he  advised  with  me  wliat  boolu  he 
■hould  read  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  re- 
commended 'Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,*  as  the  best  of  the  kind :  and  1  find  in 
what  Is  called  hi*  •  Prayen  and  Meditations,'  that  he  was 
fireauently  empkwed  fai  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in 
leading  Clarki^s  Sermons.'* 

•  The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan  took  care  to  have  it  or*, 
■erved,  and  has  inserted  it  in  <*  Prayers  and  Mcdlta- 
tlotts,"  p.  S1& 


mitted  to  see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might 
earnestly  request  him  to  j^ve  her  his  bless- 
ing. Francis  went  into  ms  room,  followed 
by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. The  Doctor  turned  himself  in  the 
b^,  and  said,  *•  God  bless  you,  my  dear !' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. — His 
difficulty  of  breathing  increased  till  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Bar- 
ber and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting 
in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noise  he 
made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the 
bed,  and  found  he  was  dead." 

About  two  days  afler  his  death,  the  fol- 
lowing very  agreeable  account  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mj.  Malone,  in  a  letter  by  the 
Honourable  John  Byng,  to  whom  I  am 
much  obliged  for  granting  me  permission  to 
introduce  it  in  my  work. 

**  DsAB  Sir, 

'*  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Caw8ton,t  who  sat  up 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day evening,  till  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning.  And,  from  what  I  can  gather  from 
him,  it  should  seem,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
pjerfectly  composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  re- 
signed to  death.  At  the  inten'al  of  each 
hour,  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed, 
and  move  his  l^s,  which  were  in  much  pain ; 
when  he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fer- 
vent prater ;  and  though,  sometimes,  his  voice 
failed  him,  his  sense  never  did,  during  that 
time.  The  only  sustenance  he  received' was 
cider  and  water.  He  said  his  mind  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  time  to  his  dissolution 
seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morning,  he  in- 
quired the  nour,  and,  on  being  informed, 
said  that  all  went  on  regularly,  and  he  felt 
he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

^^  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  parted 
from  Cawston,  sa^'ing,  ^  You  should  not  de- 
tain Mr.  Windham's  servant :  I  thank  you ; 
bear  my  remembrance  to  your  master.'  Caw- 
ston says,  that  no  man  could  appear  more 
collected,  more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at 
th«  thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute. 

*•''  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  than,  and  somewhat  difierent  from, 
^ours,  has  given  us  the  satis&ction  of  think- 
ing that  that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  fuU 
of  resignation,  strengthened  in  faith,  and 
joyful  m  hope." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors, 
where  he  should  be  buried;  and  on  being 
answered,  ^^  Doubtless  in  Westminster-Ab- 
bey," seemed  to  feel  a  satis&ction  verj  na^ 
tural  to  a  poet ;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion 
very  natural  to  every  man  of  any  imagina- 
tion, who  has  no  family  sepulchre  in  wnich 
he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.  Accordingly, 
upon  Monday,  December  20,  his  remains 


t  Servant  to  the  Ri^ht  Ilooourable  WOllam  Whidhaob 


were  depoiited  in  that  noble 

edifice ;  and  over  hia  grave  wu  fiiarea 

large  blue  flag-stone,  witb  this  inacription 
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His  funeral  was  attended  bj  a  respectable 
niimbeT  of  his  friends,  puticulirly  such  af 
tbe  memben  of  the  I.iterari  Club  as 
were  then  in  town  ;  and  was  also  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  seyeral  of  the  Reverend 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  Mr. Windham, Mr.I^ngton, 
SirCharlesBunburj,  andMr.Colman.bore 
his  pa]L  His  schoolfellow.  Dr.  Taylor,  per- 
flnmed  tbe  mournful  otKce  of  reailing  the 
burial  service. 

I  trust  1  shall  not  be  accused  of  alTecta- 
tion,  when  I  declare,  thai  I  find  myteU'  un- 
able lo  express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  loss 
of  such  a  "Guide,  Philosopher,  and  friend."* 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  say  one  word  of  my 
own,  but  adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend,^' 
which  he  uttered  with  an  abrupt  felicity, 
superior  to  all  studied  compositions : — "  lie 
baa  made  a  chasm,  which  not  only  nothing 
can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing  has  a  tendency 
to  fill  up. — Johnson  is  dead. — Let  ua  go  to 
the  next  beat;  there  is  nobodv;  no  man  can 
be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  ofJuhnson." 

As  Johnson  bad  abundant  homage  paid 
to  him  during  bt9  life,;  ao  no  wriler  in  this 


church,  Osibn],  before  the  Uni ,,. 

the  Hevereud  Mr.  Af^ttcr,  of  Mt^lik 
CoUq^.S  The  liwea,  the  Menioin,  U 
Essays,  both  in  prose  and  verae,  whidi  bi 
been  published  conL-emiiif;  him,  wouldmil 
many  volume*.  The  numerous  atlatki  v 
upon  him,  1  consider  aa  pTt  of  his  noa 
quence,  upon  the  prinid^  which  bekii 
self  so  well  knew  and  asoerted.  Uiajsl 
trembled  at  hia  preaeoce,  were  fwwtid  i 
assault,  when  they  no  lonMr  apprehadi 
danger.  Wfaen  one  of  fab  Uttle  pngmatE 
foes  was  iovidioualy  snarling  at  Ki«  i™ 


□iinyliui  of  hh  portnll  ;  1.  Oiv'ln  Ti^ 

Juhub  Um  a*  Pnnnlwen-  adUlsa  el  hta  ad 

*.v._a.  ^  femjltlo,  by  dUto,  («**«■ 
0«  horn  Opig,  t>r  Hwh,  Ibr  U«M 
.jrUcUoBlTT — A  OncftlB  n^HH^bl 
BsttcOanBl.  flK  PUdlw-sanKU  sW. 

— -   ,-lvat  of  the  PI1IU.--7.  Ik>  _- 

is,taHsfl,  f«"Th(lta-      

. _.or1cvs)  dntrtn^  la  U^n 

siinco,  •**•*  •"  1*— .»*^  *. — r^ 


1 1  speak  much,     ftur 


„,_inlKi«.  mj  Ti _-,^ ...  -,,. . ., 

H  were  ml  to  Da  mvttUH  :  If  I  ip^  fnoklir,  k  It 

to  Iw  pSnlcHHd."    P'luw  ^HJiVH*,  vojA  p.  lA   _Thfre 


.3.  Oik  ociMva.  hokUjw  ■  buA  in  hta''ni 
SllJodlua,  bf  Hill,  roi  bir?atkL_u.  Uoiml 
s  dnwbu  tnm  ths  Ufr.  and  cncrmvel  bv  Ti«K 
Ii  Lift  puUiibal  by  K«nl»_fa.  Ont  lL«,  «a 
,bjMr.  TowBlej,  (brothB-ofllr.  TowntJ.c^U 
-.-moni.l  Ml lattnlounf-    — •-- 

■  £" " 


t  [The  liu  Rbhi  Hon.  Wltliii 

who bsd  ben  lutlmsiely  ArnuaintL- _.,..._„ 

Bcir  thlny  ytin.    Hedlcdln  L<mdoi<,  July  U,  in*>  In 
hhaMhniTOthyai,    M.] 

-  "    ■Ottht  Dedluiioni  (a  him  bi  Rr. 


II  tiifln,  jsnlculoily  >  vsy  floe  aoDtn  ilui  us 
I  «ni.l,  btixird  Bufdi,  K«.R.A.™ihi  i^^ 
■  younitr  Dr.  Chuin  Burhv.  i~— =— 

inr  lad,  H  ■  praor  of  Iha  [mfularlly  t4  hli  di 

■a  Iwlf-peno  then,  md  In  lbs  B>i()ilBur£^|ui 


byaolnHinEibrdnUii^n 
Itw  u«  watTubaaL  u.-^ 
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•t  Sir  Joshua  RcjDold'a  table,  the  HeTemid 
Dr.  Fare  exclumed,  with  bis  unial  bold  uii- 
matloD,  "  Ar,  now  that  the  old  lion  ii  dead, 
tverj  aai  thinlcB  he  tn*j  kick  at  hicn." 

A  moDument  for  hun.  In  Wotmiiuter- 
Abbej,  vu  i-Molved  upon  mmd  aAer  hu 
death,  and  wai  supported  by  a  most  respect- 
able contribution  ;  but  tlie  Dean  uid  Chap- 
ter of  St.  Faul'a  having  come  to  a  resolution 
of  admittin);  monuments  there,  upon  alibe- 
nl  and  migni^cent  plan,  that  cathedral  was 
aA«nranls  fixed  on  «■  the  place  in  which 
a  cenotaph  should  be  erected  to  his  me. 
■norj  ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city  of  Licbfleld,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be 
erected.*  To  compoae  this  epitaph,  could 
not  but  eidte  the  warnieit  competition 
of  geoius.-)-     if  hudari  a  lavdala  vim   be 


BdtbaitKhnKti 

„_. D,  hwtMdea  lo  1-. — 

■nd  eiKutad  ItHTtrr  SiBcult  undcndai 

F%urt  kuiliif  wbHt 


'S.c, 
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praise  which  is  hiriily  estimable,  I  should 
nni  forgiTe  myself  were  I  to  omit  the  fol- 
Injr  sepulchral  verses  on  the  author  of 
The  £noltsii  DicTioMAav,  written  bj 
the  Ilight  Honourable  Henrj  Flood  :f 

The  character  of  Samuel  Jorhsoh  has, 
I  trust,  been  so  developed  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  they  who  have  honoured  it 
with  ■  perusal,  may  be  conudered  as  well 
acquainted  with  him.  As,  however,  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  should  collect  into  one 
-'tv  the  capital  and  distinguishing  features 
this eitrBDrdiniry  man,!  shall  endeavour 
acquit  myself  of  that  part  of  my  biogra- 
phical undertaking.S  however  difficult  it 
-lay  be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  read- 
~  will  do  belter  for  themselves. 


itatue ;  yet  his  appearance  was  rendered 
strange  and  somewhat  uncouth,  by  convul- 
sive damps,  by  the  scars  of  that  distemper 
which  it  was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch 
could  cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  of  dress- 
He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eyeg  yet  so 
much  does  mind  govern  and  ertAi  supply 
the  deficiency  of  ornns,  that  his  visual  per-  - 
ceptiona,  as  mr  as  they  extended,  were  un. 
commonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid 
was  his  temperament  tliat  he  never  knew 
the  natural  joy  of  a  tree  and  vigorous  use 
of  his  tiniln:  when  he  walked,  a  was  like 
the  struggling  ((ait  of  one  in  fetters;  when 
he  rode,  he  hsa  no  command  or  direction  of 
faia  hurse,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  balloon- 
That  with  his  constitution  and  habits  of 
lite  he  should  have  lived  seventy-five  yearv, 
is  a  proof  ibat  an  inherent  mrida  ew  Is  a 
powertiil  preservative  of  the  human  frame. 


Th*  lUtiKTlptkia 
atovaa  hundnd  fuli 


■oilhyDthklUiulrkiunuliim.Butlhcticl  aumstlT 
thb:  In  Dk.  17W, aftd  1  UtRt  lutKiliiIkin  hid  ben 

UboiUv  (Odtllbuled,  Mr.  M^oiw  bupbimnl  lo  oU  (D 

writun.  outfhl  lo  bit  IQ  1.IUII.     Mr.  Flflod  Ihou^I  dlf- 
tttBOlj.    Thaibeit  [Domlnir.  In  Uh  poiticrlpl  la  a  oofs 

(he  luiw  opkaun  ai  oo  tlia  prndlDf  day,  uid  lub- 
>oIntd  UHlbHtabowftTtD.' 

ncur  ot  ml  Uoililaiu  ttbHad  miw.  Aon  abd  I  (Onw- 

''Imnul  or  s  Tuui  le  the  lIctaUiB,-  li  hen  nk^iiUMT. 


Man  u,in  fteneral,  m»de  upof  eonlradlc- 
tory  qualiliM ;  and  these  wUl  erer  tbew 
theniaelvcs  In  itruigc  ■ucceMion,  •rhere  a 
consiitency  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not 
realitr,  haa  not  been  ittBincd  by  long  bibiti 
of  ph'ilusujibical  diiciplitie.  In  pruportion 
tu  the  native  vigout  of  the  mind,  tbe  con- 
tracllcturv  qualiCieswill  be  the  more  promi- 
nent,anclniore  difKculttobea^juated  ;  and, 
therefure,  ire  are  nut  to  wonder,  that  Jobn- 
tan  eihibitcti  an  eminent  eiini|ile  of  this  re- 
matk  irhich  I  have  niade  upon  human  nature. 
At  ditlerent  times,  he  xeeuUHl  ■  ditlbrent 
man,  in  sume  reajiects  i  not,  however,  in  any 
KTeat  ur  essential  article,  upun  vhicli  he 
bad  fullv  employed  bis  mind,  and  settled 
—  ■-  ---icljilesof  di--  -  -  -'-   -  - 
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whm  proTOked  by  obtnulve  i| 
-  '  nd  ■Ho 

hasty  and  ntii 


superstition,  but  not  to  urcilulity.  Though 
his  imagination  niisht  incline  bim  to  a  be- 
lief of  the  niarvelkiua  and  the  myatL'rioua, 

.^  Chris..__. „      „._.._ 

and  monarchical  principles,  which  he  would 
not  tamely  suffer  tu  be  qucHtioncd  ;  and  had, 
perhaps,  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  fail 
mind  somewhat  too  muth,  both  aa  torelif^un 
and  politics.  His  being  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  thougb 
be  waa  of  a  vcrr  independent  spirit,  occa- 
sioned his  appearing  somewhat  unlarourable 
to  the  preralcnue  of  tliat  noble  freedom  of 
aentiment  which  is  the  liest  posscsaion  of 
man.  Xur  L-aa  tl  be  duniw!,  that  he  had 
many  prcjudii»n ;  which,  however,  frequent- 
ly suggested  uiany  of  his  pointed  sayings, 
that  rather  shew  a  playfulness  of  fancy  than 
any  settled  niBlignity.  He  was  steady  and 
ionexible  in    maintaining    the    obligations 


order  ;  correct,  nay  stem  in  hii  toate  (  hard 
to  please,  and  easily  oil'ended ;  impetuous 
and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  moat 
humane  and  t>enevoIcnt  heart.*  which  shew- 
ed itself  not  only  in  a  moBt  liberal  charity, 
as  br  as  his  cicuuiatances  would  allow,  but 
in  a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevo- 
lence. He  was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease 
which  made  him  often  restless  and  fretful ; 
and  with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the 
clouds  of  which  darkened  the  brigbtnesi  of 
his  fancy,  anil  gave  a  gUramy  cast  to  his 
whole  course  of  thinking:  we,  therefore, 
0  wonder  at  his  aallies  of  inipa. 


ilia,  *  coHtTtloa  c 


EnuminK  petulance ;  and  allowance  n 
made  loi  his  utterinff  hast  ( 
sallies  even  a^lnst  his  best  friends.  A 
surely,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  "am 
Bicliness  and  sorrow,"  he  exerted  his  h, 
tieH  in  BO  manjt  works  for  the  tienefit  of  n 
kind,  and  particularly  that  be  acfaiered 
great  and  admirable  DiCTinifABT  of 
language,  we  must  be  astoninhecl  at  hii 
solution.  .  The  soleDin  text,  "of  hiu 
whom  much  la  giren,  much  will  be  req 
ed,"  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  lo 
mind,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  uii]  to  have  m 
taini  dissatisfied  with  bis  labours  and  act 
goodness,  bowerer  comparatirely  f^reatj 
that  the  unavoidable  consciousness  of 
superiority  was.  in  that  respect,  a  cau* 
disquiet.  He  luffered  so  much  from  t 
and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetually  ban 
ed  him,  and  made  aolitude  frishtfuL  tba 
mav  be  aaid  of  him,  "  If  in  tfau  lite  onlr 
hail  hope,  he  was  of  all  men  moat  miseri^ 
He  loved  praise,  when  it  waa  brought 
bim  i  but  was  too  proud  to  aeek  for  it.  . 
was  somewhat  susceptible  of  tlattery. 
he  was  general  and  unconfiiied  in  his  s'ludi 
he  cannot  be  considered  as  master  of  .-luvc 
particular  science  i  but  he  had  aocumu^t 
a  vast  and  various  collection  of  learnings 
knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in  I 
mind,  as  to  be  eTer  in  reaihness  tube  broug 
forth.  But  bis  superiority  over  other  leai 
ed  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what  nuv 
called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  usii 
his  mind  ;  a  certain  continual  power  of  ad 
ing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  be  knei 
and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  furdble  niai 
ner:  so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  >ee  1 
b<.-tter  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  u: 


dent 


vident 


actual  wisdom.  His  moral  precepts  are  pra 
Ileal  j  for  they  are  drawn  frtini  an  intiiiiai 
ice  with  human  nature.  H 
■arry  conviction;  for  they  »i 
founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense.  a~ 


very  al 


yof  n 


life.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  iniagerv 
he  might  have  been  perpetually  a  |M>et ;  ii 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  however  rich  bis  pro! 
is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  |iieces.  in  gi 
neral.  have  not  much  of  that  splendour,  bi 
are  rather  distinguiahnl  by  strong  sent 
meiit,  and  acute  observation,  conveyed  i 
harmonious  and  energetic  verse,  [orlici 
larly  in  heroic  couplets.  Though  usuall 
grave,  and  even  awfiil  in  his  deportment,  i 
pos.*eased  uncommon  and  peculiar  powe 
of  wit  and  humour  ;  he  frequently  indulgi 
himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry';  and  ll 
heartiest  merriment  wss  often  enioyt'l  i 
his  company ;  with  this  great  advantag 
that  it  was  entirely  free  from  any  poisonui 
tincture  of  vice  or  impiety,  it  was  salutai 
to  those  who  shared  in  it.  He  had  accu 
lamed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  cur 


Xial.  J.t.] 
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mon  coDveiMtion,*  that  he  it  all  timet  ex-  dience,  bit  real  opinioni  could  •eldom  be 

pressed  hia  thought*  with  Rreat  force,  and  pthered  from  his  talk ;  liiauah  when  he  vm 

■n  elegant  choice  of  language,  the  effect  of  m  companf  with  a  single  fnend,  he  would 

whlEb  was  aided  bjt  hii  luving  a  loud  voice,  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine  &irness ;  but 

and  a  slow  deUbente  utterance.^   In  him  he  was  Um  conscientious  to  make  error  per- 

were  united  a  most  logical  head  with  a  moat  msnent  snd  pernicious,  bj  delibentelr  wri- 

fMile  inugination,  wbicb  gave  him  an  ex-  ting  it  t  and,  in  all  bis  numerous  woiis,  he 

traordinsr;  advantage  in  arguing :   for  he  eaniestlj  inculcated  what  appeared  to  him 

could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  to  be  the  truCli ;  his  piety  being  coiutant, 

for  the  tnoment.    Exulting  in  his  Intellec-  and  the  ruling  prindBle  of  all  his  conduct. 
tual  strength  and  deiteritj,  he  could,  when        Suchwas8AiiiTELJaHiisoic,a  man  whose 

he  please^  be  the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  talents,  acquirements,  snd  virtues,  were  so 

contended  in  the  &ts  of  declunalion  t  and,  estiaordiniirf,  that  the  more  his  character 

fhnn  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  delight  U  considered,  the  more  he  will  be  regarded 

in  shewing  his  powers,  he  would  o(Ud  main-  br  the  present  age,  snd  b;  posterity,  with 

tain  the  wrong  ude  with  equal  wsnnth  and  admiration  and  reverence, 
ingenuity;  so  that,  when  there  was  an  au- 

bsftnmdmiDyiifVpnvtBol- 

1 1  111  isn  1 1n  CaimSim,  In  ilnalu  I 

tad,  whtio  lh«  noble  ud  ranlwlT  '•  .    . 

«K,iDcha^l^ltTof  JsdcDBii,  utaflnUasbitCT  tBntmji'fio*   TKoH  whb  kHn'iiaiii  wiTt^^ 

taoBdtata^Bunlivlal  ntlodiiUlan^-Hliicqiuto-  boob,  mlghl  Ihlik  bg  ncmblcd  Hum  Itun^  h: 

tuM  WH  oiKlnud  vt  tbs  dim  psUu  snd  ncninta  but  IT  you  ihcn  IM  Mikaouhi,  nu  dlnlnguUh  him 

■KB,  lOthUblshnuHwisMiUalTailtjrblwiTifluiiH,  finia  ihcm.  ai>i<  nwkfMin  knomliT'l'dnit  wblchls 

wh«hirlli«Tei™joaliomBd^nipMiJiiUdr,^  ilttn  to  very  ft- ksmejinm.   'ni«tLu|ian  Iksl 

KnV*  •ecount  d(  Wm^  may  ska  tw  quoted  u  (I.  talhemurt  *d4  to  th*  dtfl  to  Dm  <liBd  and  u  tk* 

essdJniLT  anpUaliia  D  Uk  insl  «t«acl  of  IM>  msk. —  Uilni  luuniaaa  i  to  Ihlnfs  inliHis  and  thlsia  loeoM  i 

^MlEuli^rMia  bkDdiincMdsnnilDtloaiDoas-  ioa  mrdriaaUHiHadicnaof  laajacla.    ■AaMrtiMi 

iM(itWhlmlni)BisU«iloaaBililsdM«^rtWH.Tluaa  MwmdatrMstOMMoiaaJimif  ttsWw^t— .who 

wba)Bd(t(if  Ihlnciaiidu.  wH  mnliai  flUt  ihli  at-  AInM  norido'  dmmuUBcsa,  chihI  sdnlmlin  ta 

lactloo  ia  TOT  pmiw  (o  ihaw  ibsaiUnl  vt  fm\m  snd  gthanndni  i>hoiDliidadlli*dUknBa,batinai  vkat 

lauBlna;  wUdi  mi  tba  dianaar  at  Moan.    And  1  a  maa  apeaki  wllhout  pnpanthsk  ud  ilist  whlA  b* 

■Dsi  bi  Md  to  »■  dial  ■*•  •KaOnl  <txtkt  Aa  niMM-  nnua  fis  ths  pms.    Aad,  IhsnAm,  va  caniHK  Hf. 

ti  vmnM^tOiigHiAMmJrtmaBitrlKrKiimMKm  Bdnllii onmiod  thaeirswUch  his ffliuMou Mnda 

sdioiiMffHuIr  ■•  Mis.    1%  puUUi  booki  of  nist  took  lo  osct  ■  mmiuiiaM  so  (spaUs  of  (liina  Mm  dak 

fcaiDliif .  to  mak*  Onrk  ind  LMln  Tima  ncaadGitlT  naital  glonr.    Tba*  wis  not  olU|ad  to  tcdlfj  arhst 

•wHtanHd,  kBiKacamiiuiBtalail,t  oni  oMIhsb  thar  badhssnl  hlmuyi  fix,  1b  aa  dol».  Ibat  £sd  Dot 
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Jcnym.  Soaine,  hlB  ■  Orkda  of  EvD/  84 

-—  his  ■  Evidence  of  the  Chrfatlan  ReUffloD.'  377. 380 

Impressloos  and  interoal  Impuhes,  dangmnu  and  de- 
ceitful, 467 
I$teidU  in  8cyllam»  &c.  traced  to  lU  source,  487,  n. 
India,  the  government  of,  496 
InHdel,  an«dious  character,  303 
.  writers,  how  to  be  treated,  877 

InAdeUty,  856,  3U3.  325,  58 

. -conjugal,  308,  417 

Influence  of  the  Crown  In  Parliament,  174 
Influcnaa,907 
Inns,  879 
Inquisition,  189 

InteUectual  pre-eminenee,  the  hlglhest  superiority,  176 
-  nature  abhors  a  Mic«i«m,  181 

■  men  do  not,  like  others,  beoome  narrow  in  a 
narrow  place,  366 

Johnson,  Michael  (Dr.  Johnson's  Csther,)  5 
I  his  death.  15 

-^— —  Sarah.  (Dr.  Johnson's  mother,)  Johnson's  let- 
ters to,  91,  98 

>.^— — her  death,  OS,  n. 

.^— —  Nathanael  'Dr.  Johnson's  brother,)  5 
~-~—^—  Richard,  Schoolmaster  at  Nottinghttn,  50,  n. 
— Dr.  Samuki.,  his  birth,  5 

■  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil,  6 
goes   to  school  at  Lichfield,  7— «t    Stour- 


JoHirgoN,  not  prone  to  inveigh  against  his  own  tisics. 
88»,360 
■    '-  never  courted  the  great,  4G5 
never  got  entirely  rid  of  his  provlociil  pro- 
nunciation, 1^,  883 

-by  what  means  he  attained   his   ntraardi- 


hridge,  8 
enters 


at  Pembroke  CoU«ge,   Oxon.   11.— 


ives  it,  15 

becomes  usher  of  Market-Bosworth  SdKiol, 


17.    See  561 

removes  to  Birmingham,  17 

— —  marries  Mrs.  Porter,  80,  81 

opens  an  Academy  at  Edial,  81 

goes  to  London  with  Garrick,  28 

a  writer  in  *  The  Gentleman's  Magasine,'  86, 

Ac.  561  -»  -^ 

endeavours  to  obtain  the  degree  <^  A.M.  to 

get  a  School,  31 
■-  ■  —  his  distreMed  circumstances,  and  filial  pietr.  40 

loses  his  wife,  61 

composes  her  fimcral  sermon,  63 

visiu  Oxford.  70;  and  aeain,  04,  276.  865 

obtains  his  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  Univer- 


sity, 


SL 


is  letters  on  that  occurrence,  74— The   di- 
ploma, 74 

declines  taking  holy  orders,  85 

loses  his  mother,  91 

his  extreme  grief  for  her  loss,  61,  73.  &), 


385,387.540 

obtains  a  pension  of  300/.  per  Ann. 


861, 

108  ^  seq. 
See  104. 530 

visits  Cambridge,  la*) 

created  LL.D.by  Trinity  College,  DuUin,  13R 

by  Oxford  University,  848,  843 


his  interview  with  the  king,  150 

apiwinted  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in 

the  Royal  Academy,  159 

endeavours  to  get  into  Parliament,  180  4>  sea. 

visits  the  Hebrides,  854.    See  Uebridee 

Wales.  827 

France,  257 


■ his  account  of  it,  2.'H) 

his  various  places  of  residence,  416 

hit  long  and  gradual  decline,  5(1(1 

his  various  dJaorders,  504,  510,  641,  547 

medical  opinions  on  his  case,  512,  515 

his  proposed  tour  to  Italy  for  his  health,  532. 535 

Rrogress  of  his  dissolution,  556,  to  the  end 
is  will  and  codicil,  580— Remarks  on  them,  550 

hb  burning  his  MSS.  659 

his  MS.  account  of  his  own  Iif«,  560 

hii  death,  563 

his  funeral.  564 

his  monuments  and  epitaphs,  564,  565.    Hie 

Character  awl  Manners 

• his  peculiarities  of  person  and  manners,  6. 

80,  35,  64,  d5.  ine,  135, 848,  885,  3ue,  408,  487,  «• 

his  attention  to  small  things,  189,  381 

his  omdour.  111,  480 1  InoraMed  as  he  ad- 


vanced in  life,  504 
-— -not  •  oompUiier;  40B,  483;  addom  courted 
othen,  388 


nary  accuracy  and  flow  at  language,  SS 

Ms  visit  to  his  native  town,  where  he  fibds 


things  altered,  108 

his  UbraiT,  180 

-  his  love  for  the  aoqaaintanoe  of  young  per- 


sons, 183, 

his  ofasenrance  of  certain  days,  134 

his  custom^ir  talking  to  himself,  134 

his  watch  insariptlan,  156 

■   his  amuiement  in  his  solitary  hours,  414 


his  company  sought  by  a  few  of  the  gicBt,  465 

—  general  traits  of  his  character  and  mode  of 
living.  18,  19,  20,  109, 128. 143.  174,  188,  19b,  29. 
833,  889,  890,  317.  339.  340,  348,  » 6.  389,  433^  435, 
446,  464,  487,  5U3,  585 

—  his  course  of  study  desultory  and  irregular, 

— hb  instructions  for  study,  349 

— his  early  acquisition  of  general  knowledgip.  123 

—  his  manner  of  composnog  his  Poetical  Works. 
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143 


his  •  Rambler.' a© 

his  censure  of  one  of  his  '  Ramblers.'  431 

at  a  late  period  of  lifie  could  have  made  hb 

*  Ramblers.'  better  527 

-hb  manner  of  composing  his  other  works. 


3(16,  n. 


never  looked  at  hb  *  Raaselas*  sinoe  It  was 


first  publbhed,  466 
wrote  six  sheets 


of  translation   from  the 
French  in  one  day,  469 

wrote  a  himdred  lines  of  the  *  Vanitv  ot  Hu- 
man Wbhes'  fai  a  day,  143 

wrote  seventy  lines  of  the  *  Vanity  of  Human 

Wbhes'  in  a  day,  without  putting  one  of  them  on 
paper,  till  all  was  finished,  48 

wrote  three  columns  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 


Saxine,  containing  Parliroentary   Debates,    in  an 
our,  561 

wrote  forty-eight  of  the  pi  Inted  octavo  paces 

of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sitting,  41 

hb  style  formed  on  Sir  William  Trmplo's  a 


paper  of  Efmrairo  Chambers  respecting  the  Kcmd 
edition  of  hb  Dictionary,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
57,  370.  n. 

hb  own  remarlu  on,  and  masterly  vindication 


461.  n. 


of  hb  style,  343 

his  extraordinary  memory,  6.  9 

retained  in  iU  verses  of  ODscure  authors,  179, 

hb  superlative  power  of  wit,  910 

hb  dexterity  in  retort,  H17.  48H 

hb  conversation  eminently  dbtinguished  by 

fecundity  of  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  am,  389 
nothbig  of  the  old  man  in  it,  395,  487 

hb  eaily,  kmg,    habitual,  and   systematic 


i»iety,6.  1.1,  05, 134. 136,  145.  158, 15«i,  171.  IM,  l!>7. 

m.  829,  240,  250,  314,  317,  306,  387,  400,  415,  431. 

515,  521,  547,  557,  561,  563 

hb  independence,  122 

hb  supcnrstition,  135,  SGit 

hb  aw  All  fear  of  death,  165,  170,  175,  833, 


337,  382,  515,  518,  584 


hb  warm  and  sometimes  violent  manner,  fH, 


!??•  iS'  lU'  S*'  ^*  ^^  ^'  388,  394,  3W,  4h., 

'hb  placabUity,  170,  375 

hb  charity,  174 

hb  occasional  jocularity,  51,  71,  109,  iiJ, 


161,  167,  220,  851,  881,  284.  336.  338,  4m9,  437,  455 
— — -  hb  invariable  regard  to  truth,  37,  06,  96,  liO, 


215,  274,  361,  365,  381,  444,  586 

his  love  of  little  children,  400 

hb  kindncn  to  hb  servants,  315,  490 

hb  foodneu  for  animab  wht^  he  had  taken 


under  hb  protection,  400' 

hb  bow  to  an  arcbbbhop,  401 

hb  laugh.  856 

^<^2m2  toUrth  Mid  a«nily,  38^  lig^  \^ 


193.  890,  9U,  400b  ^ 
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JoHHBOM.  his  loTeof  jrood  wtlng,  130,  308.  »47.  379,  MO 

— nrri9.  iST.  173. 17^  'li^^'^^^im:^: 

248,  253,  2tt),  301,  338,  353, 378,  3««»  W*»  *'»♦  «»» 
^*  *^*%phleU.  34.  171.  179.  183.  228.  237. 


y^  his  other  works  see  their  d{ff^ent  titiee,  and 

____J!'hlJ^gene«l  chmcter  «uimn«d  up  by  the  Au- 

_^^^taloime  of  hU  works.  vU. 
ZZmStJiloffue  of  works  propwied  to  be  executed 
by  him.  Wl,  "3,  *c.    See  510.  Ml 
'    _  stories  to  his  prejudice  refuted.  350. 482. 


See  Hawkins  and  «?«=<..      --- 
various  portraiu  of  him,  50* 


gnitcel  economy.  144 
Languages.  I  132.  143.  102.  IBH,  ig7.  363.  529 
Lanndown.  Marquis  of,  91,  490 
Latin,  Johnson's  accurate  knowledge  of.  265 
— —  poetry,  modem,  254 
La  Trobe.  Kev.  Mr.  561 
Lauder.  William,  his  forgery  against  Milton,  SO 


'  Johnsoniana'.  the  coUectton  so  called,  275 

Johnston,  Sir  James,  551 

Jones.  Miss,  86 

Sir  William.  176,  n.  410 

jSu1Si.o/'(iiry  of  life.  iU  utiUty.  13.  !».  206.  250. 

lrel^;Su2lriIh;8^«3.M3.418      ^^    ^^  ^ 
KLhmm^  better  with  English  than  the  Scott  do. 

Irfah  ilerpy.  considerable  schoUus  among  them,  178 

thefir  disregard  of  quantity,  178 

•  Irene,*  Johnson's  tragedy  of,  22,  24.  ».  37 

acted.  50,  51 

Islam,  a  description  of.  347 

Judges,  245.  246 

Junius.  179,  180,  308.  596 

Juries,  292.  n.  .        ^  .  w^««*  «•*« 

Justitla  hulk,  an  Inadequate  punishment.  373 

K  ought  to  be  retained  In  the  words  publick,  mueick, 

eritiek,  dec.  438 
Karnes,  Lord,  901 

his  •  Eltmenuof  Crltictan,'  165  ,  .^  .^ 

his  •  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.'  360,  396. 

401) 
KeUy,  Hugh.  Johnson's  prologue  to  his  'Word  to  the 

Wise.' 343         ^         ^,^,00 

curious  anecdote  of,  127.  1»8»  »• 

Kemble.  J.  P.  Eso.  5M 

Kempis,  Thomas  4,  300,  435.  518 

Ken,  Bishop.  312.  n.  ni.,^««^ 

Kennedy,   Rev.  Dr..  his  'Astronomical  Chrooo-ogy. 

100 
M.  D.,  a  singular  Tragedy  by,  364 

Kennkrot,  Mrs.  530 

^  Rev.  Dr.  177 

Kenrick.  Dr.  130.  157 

KUlaloe,  Bishop  of.    See  Barnard 

KUUngley,  Mrs.  her  curious  address  to  the  Author.  354 

Kindmss.  actual,  always  In  our  power,  though  fond- 
ness not.  478 

King,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  74.  75.  M 

(dlssenUng  Minister.)  fflp 

King  Charles T.  II..  James  II.,  George  I.  II.  III.,  and 
William  III.;  see  their  respective  Initials 

Kings,  their  situations,  117. 1^2,  253 

KippU,  Dr.  313  .  

Kneller.  Sir  Godftw,  anecdote  of,  363 

Knowledge.  191,  196, 206.  250. 254,  298. 497 

the  desire  of,  natural  to  man.  126 

however  minute  or  inconsiderable,  of  some 

value,  890.  279 

Knowles,  Mrs.  378.  383,  n. 

Knox,  Mr.,  the  traveler.  232 

Rev.  Vicessimus.  533 

-  his  imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  555 

Landlords  and  tenants,  168.  367,  481 ' 

Langton,  Bennet,  Esq.,  64,  85.  89,  90.  196.  371*  402.  560 

Johnson's  high  praise  of  his  moral  churacter, 

339.518 

Johnson's  letters  to,  77.  87.  90,  97.   143,  153. 


Laughter,  the  various  modes  of,  indicate  what  kind  of 
company  the  laugher  has  kept.  124  _,  ^  ^.         ^^ 
Laughers,  the.  use  of  someUmes  living  with  tnem,  417 
Law,  Johnson^B  intention  of  studyUig,  136  .__ 
his  Instructor,  Mr.  BaUow.  author  of  th«    TWif 

tlse  on  Equity.' 294         ^       ^       ^._^  ,«  ,^ 
hisopinkmastothestttdyaadpiactkeo^  141f  1^ 

153^  190,  206,  345,  5^ 
Law-argumentt  00  several  cases,  vte. 
^—  on  School-masters  and  their  duty,  195 

vicious  intromission,  318 

— —  rights  of  law-patrons,  213 

Dr.  Memis's  case,  254 

Stirling  Corporation  case,  255 

entails,  274 

Uberty  of  the  Pulpit,  304. 315 

registration  of  Deeds,  452 

case  of  the  Procurators  of  Edinburgh.  409 

Law,  Archdeacon,  (now  Bishop  of  ElpUn,)  490 
Law's  •  Serious  CaU,'  13, 180 
Lawrence,  Dr.  16,  479 

—  letters  to,  232,  474 

Lea,  Rev.  Samuel,  8 

Leamhig,  126,  196 

Lectures,  their  inutUity,  141.  457 

Lee,  Arthur,  Esq.  308  

John,  Esq.  (the  late  barrister.)  360 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  433 
Leland,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  136 
I  Lenox,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  94.  100,  289.  431.  516 
Lesley,  Charies,  521,  n. 
Leverian  Museum,  HM 
Levett,  Mr.  Robert.  63,  64,  180.  827,  857,  315,  502 

Johnson's  letters  to,  227,  858.  315 

Mr.  Robert,  his  death,  472 

Johnson's  elegiac  verses  00  him.  473 

Lewis,  the  Rev.  Francis,  58 

David,  hla  lines  to  Pope,  550 

Lexiphanes,  153 

— ^— — ^  letter  ftom,  554  .  .     _.        -    ^«« 

Libels  on  the  dead,  and  the  general  doctrine  of.  Wt 

See  Topham's  case 
Libel  Bill,  the  late,  superfluous,  292,  n. 
Liberty,  iwlitlcal  and  private,  157 

subordination  and  order  necessary  to  the  eaajaj* 


180.  103,  226,  251.  326, 404.  504,  513.  540,  544 

his  '  Johnaoniana.'  43rM40 

Miss  Jane,  Johnson's  letter  to,  515 

Peregrine,  Esq.  account  of  his  admirable  and 


ment  of  true  liberty.  400 

and  neoMsity  of  the  will.  163. 168. 301.  451 


Lichfield,  remarks  on,  381 

Johnson's  last  visit  to,  543 

LiddeU  Sir  Henry,  his  spirited  expeditfcm  to  Lapland* 

190 
Life,  reflections  on.  m  177.  800,  309,  304.  340,  504.533 
should  be  thrown  into  a  method,  that  every  hour 

may  bring  employment,  316 
Line,  the  Improper  use  of  that  word,  350 
LiTBRARv  Club.  133*  830.  323,  378,  487,  533 

Johnson's  high  imlnkm  of  It.  404 

Literary  frauds,  66,  98— instances  or.  550 

property.  191.  819, 884.  84B,  553 

men.  the  written  aooountt  of  their  lives  maybe 

ntade  as  entert^ning  as  those  of  any  other  dass.  400 
Literature,  state  of,  87 
■  Lives  of  the  EngUsh  Poets,'  Johnson's.  381,  388.  an 

published,  406,  439.  478 

—— ^— ■.^— ~—  critique  00.  and  aoeooBt 

of  440^  449 
Llovd.'  Mr.  (the  Quaker,)  888 
Lolm's  Abysdnia,  17,  889 
Lock.  William.  Esq.  (of  Norbury  Park,)  441 
Locke,  his  plan  of  Education  impcrfoct.  408 
Lockman.  Mr.  John,  431 
Loft.  Cape],  Esq.  517 
Lombe's  silk  miu,  at  Derby.  340 
London,  iu  hnmensity.  116,  249,  492 
its  supertority  over  the  country.  161.  174.  17^ 

289.  344.  543.  549 

Johnson's  and  the  Author's  love  of.  85. 187* 


225.289,344.543.549 
London,  art  of  living  in,  23 

■■■■  Johnson's  poem  of,  27—30,  49 

Chronicle.  85,  168 

Loi^;,  Dudley,  Esq.    See  North 

Longly.  Mr.,  of  Rochester,  46 

Lort,  Rev.  Mr.  522 

Loudoun.  Countess  of,  404 

Lovat.  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  and  epigram  on,  45 

Love.  175.  221.  250.  883.    See  Marriage 

Loveday,  Dr.  John,  219 

Loughborough.  Lord,  106 

Lowe,  (Johnson's  Sdioolfbllow,)  7 

Mr.  MauriUus.  the  Painter.  4661  40S,  fiO 

Lowth.  Robert,  Bishop  of  Loodoo,  151 


Luliin.  ilnc.  Ijird  blll?>  KM  ■(.  Wl 
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Mmnnry.  r;«ir(E.  Eul  of,  vi,  in.  S^  au,  T.'i.  u 


KHkin,  sir  AlLui,  3111,  X]^ 


Uirquhuilt.  m,  3W 

ManiioH^  iun.  Dr.,  thelnt  inupovrof  ri™<l><int  In 

^^11  ■  IkwiuT^  Mniiunnii,-  M 

hbmlEliiriilaDilivwiurrhan],  ISO 

Miltot,  IbTU,in.«lK«i7 
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—^ ihff  nana  uttgat^t  411 
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'Mi.JdIui,  t41,  4HII.HT 

-MicmUDuiilnilonau  in  JohftHn.  ^^Sil 
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